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PARLIA- 


THE 


» 

ParliamentaryDebates 

During  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Twenty-eighth  Day 
of  January  1817,  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Year  of  the  Reign 

of  His  Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third. 

[Sess.  1817. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  April  9^^  1817* 

Academical  society— Sediti. 

OU8  MuTiNos  Bill.]  The  Earl  of  Dam- 
ply saidy  it  would  be  in  the  recoUectioo  of 
their  lor&hipt,  that  when  the  Seditious 
Meetings  bill  was  under  discussion,  there 
was  no  objection  which  had  been  so  much 
ioaisted  upon  by  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  as  the  discretionary  powers  given  to 
the  masistrates ;  but  he  believed  that  even 
those  wno  had  urged  that  objection  most 
atrongly»  had  never  anticipated  a  case  so 
extraordinary  as  that  of  the  Academical 
Society,  to  which  society  a  licence  had, 
been  refused  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city. 
This  society  had  existed  for  20  or  SO 
years,  and  consisted  of  most  respectable 
persons,  members  of  the  universities  and 
inns  of  court ;  and  they  intended,  as  he 
was  informed,  to  present  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  would  bring 
the  subject  before  the  House  in  a  more 
regular  and  formal  manner.    He  did  not 
think  it  proper,  therefore,  at  present  to  go 
more  at  large  into  the  case  of  that  Pftrti* 
cular  society ;  but  he  could  not  suffer  a 
day  to  pass  without  asking,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  whether  this  was  the  con- 
struction really  put  upon  the  act  by  the 
iramers  of  it,  or  by  the  legislature  ?     He 
conceived  it  impossible  that  such  could 
have  been  their  meaning.    Application 
was  made  to  the  magistrates,  in  b^alf 
of  this  society,  for  a  licence,  and  they 
were  informed  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  that  aociety  to  discuss  liteituy,  hbtori- 
cal,  and  pohtical  subjects.    The  magis- 
trates insisted,  that  no  licence  ought  to  be 
(VOL,  XXXVL) 


granted,  unless  the  questions  were  pre* 
viously  laid  before  them ;  and  ultimately 
refused  the  licence,  giving  as  a  reason  for 
the  refusal,  that  the  object  of  the  act  was 
to  prevent  all  political  discussion  whatever. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  this  society  in 
particular  that  he  was  now  speaking,  but 
on  account  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  coun* 
try.  Thev  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
they  were  living  under  a  free  constitution ; 
and  though  he  had  not  concurred  in  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  their  utmost  extent, 
yet  even  after  that  act  passed,  he  had  con- 
ceived that  some  freedom  had  still  been 
left  to  the  people  of  England  to  discuss 
political  suDjects.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  interfered 
in  this  businett  as  he  had  done  on  a  late 
occasion  in  another  matter.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  noble  secretary  could 
have  sent  instructioift  to  the  magistratea 
to  act  as  thev  had  done:  but  rather 
thought  that  the  noble  secretary  would 
feel  himself  under  some  obligation  to  him 
for  giving  him  this  opportunity  to  explain. 
But  if  it  was  possible  that  such  a  construc- 
tion could  be  put  on  the  act,  unless  the 
House  was  willing  to  forfeit  every  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  ought  not 
to  lose  an  hour  without  proceeding  to  a 
revision  of  the  act,  in  order  to  amend  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
misconstruction.    • 

Lord  SidmotUh  said,  he  had  no  objectton 
to  state  that,  according  to  his  belief,  nei- 
ther Uie  framers  of  the  act,  nor  those  who 
supported  it,  ever  intended  that  it  should 
put  an  end  to  all  political  discussion  what- 
ever. He  would  DC  ashamed  to  ^ve  any 
answer  to  the  nobles  earVs  insmuatioo, 
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that  he  had  interfered  in  this  buriness. 
He  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  case 
^Q  give  any  opinion  upon  it  even  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  far  less  to  give  any'  opinion 
upon  it  in  their  lordships  House.  He  did 
not  know  who  the  magistrates  were,  ex- 
cept by  name.  But  the  true  question  was, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  act  ?  Their 
lordships  might  examine  that  ftct^.and  see 
whether  there  was  any  clause  which  could 
by  possibUity  bear  such  a  construction  as 
that  which,  according  to  the  noble  earl's 
Statement,  had  been  put  upon  it. 
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Monday f  AprU  28. 

Civil  and  Military  Offices  Con- 
TiNUANcx  B1LL.3  Mr.  Ponsonby  having 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill> 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,  that  if  tlie  mea* 
iure  were  one  of  a  larger  extent— if  it 
went  to  alter  the  general  principle,  that  all 
Ae  servants  of  the  Crown  should  hold 
their  offices  from  the  grant  of  the  monarch 
immediately  on  the  throne,  it  would  be  a 
proposition  new  in  its  nature,  and  one 
which  would  require  considerable  delibe- 
ration. The  bill,  however,  merely  went 
in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  accession  of  the  illustrious  person- 
age who  now  held  the  office  of  Regent,  to 
continue  all  the  present  offices,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  had  been  granted  un- 
der the  regency,  and  thus  to  prevent  con- 
sidierable  mconvenience  and  delay.  He 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  bill  ap- 
plying as  it  did  to  a  special  case,  and  leav- 
ing untouched  the  general  principle.  He 
only  hoped,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  allow  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten 
days  between  the  second  reading  and  the 
committee  merely  to  give  an  opportunity 
fbr  the  bill  to  be  looked  into  with  reference 
to  Its  particular  wording. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  happy  that  the  no- 
ble lord  regarded  the  measure  in  the  same 
light  in  wnich  it  was  introduced,  and 
agreed  that  much  convenience  might, 
whilst  no  in  consequences  could,  arise 
from  it. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  Ume. 

Petition  of  THr  Roman  Catholics 
OF  Ireland.]  Sir  H.  Parnell  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House 
the  retition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  It  introated,  he  said,  the  favour- 
able attention  of  the  House  to  their  pe- 
culiar condition  under  the  pressure  of  the 


penal  laws,  by  which  they  were  so  severe- 
ly affiscted.    It  stated  that  they  had  taken 
every   oath    of  fidelity  'and    allegiance. 
They  referred  to  the  acts  of  the  Irish  le&ls* 
lature  for  repeated  proo&  of  loyalty;  not* 
withstanding  which  they  remained  subject 
to  the  severe  disabilities  enforced  against 
them,  in  consequence  of  their  conscien* 
tious  adherence  to  the  religious  doctrines 
of  their  forefathers.    They  disclaimed  all 
latent,  all  sinister  motives  whatever ;  and 
nwintained,  that  any  imputation  of  tbtfl  na< 
ture  was  repelled  by  their  numbers  and  cha- 
racter. Their  object  was  direct  and  avoWed; 
— it  was  to  obtain  an  equal  participation  in 
the  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
subjects.    The  prayer  of  the  petition  was, 
that  their  case  might  receive  the  favoura- 
ble consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   He  would  not  trespass  further  on 
the  House,  were  it  not'  that  the  petition 
contained  another  clause  of  greet  impor- 
tance to  the  discussion  which  was  apon  to 
take  place  on  the  subject.    By  that  clause 
an  opening  was  given  for  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  that  long  disputed  point  re- 
lative  to  ecclesiastical  security.      The 
House  would  agree  with  him,  that  the  claims 
set  up  on  the  one  side  to  security^  pnd  the 
denial  of  those  claimsontheother,  had  occa- 
sioned the  frequent  failure  of  the  cause  of 
the  catholics  in  parliament.    Those  claims 
had  been  founded  on  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Irish  bishops.    When  plans  were  sug- 
gested for  affording  a  security  against  this 
danger,  the  catholic  bishops,    in  1808, 
published  a  resolution,  declaring  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
alter  the  existing  mode  of  nomination ;  and 
the  laity  soon  followed  their    example. 
But  now  a  complete  change  bad  taKen 
place  in  their  sentiments— a  chifnge  so 
great,  that  all  must  admit  that  the  ap- 
proaching discussion  would  take  place 'un^ 
der   circumstances    altogether   different 
from  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred.  The 
Irish  bishops  no  longer  adhered  to  theif 
resolution.    On  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
posed an  arrangement  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  meet  all  the  dangers  apprehended 
by  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
catholic  claims.    The  clause  to  which  he 
had  just  adverted,  and  which  he  begged 
leave  to  read,  contained  this  proposition, 
with  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  acauiescenc^ 
of  the  great  catholic  body  in  trie  opinion 
of  the   catholic    prelates,     they   stat- 
ed in  the  clause,  that  in  thus  address- 
ing the  legislaturci  they  were  naturally 
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^^bons  of  canciliatiog  favour,  and  obviat- 
ing the  objections  wiucb  bad  heretofore 
Jbeen  inade  to  a  compliance -with  their 
-If idles;  and  that  they  entertained  a  con- 
scientious ctfnviction  that  all  the  impor- 
tant differences  existing  on  the  subject 
inight  be  happily  reconciled,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  domestic  nomination  of  tne 
cathoh'c  bisbopsy  in  which  the  catho- 
lic bishops  were  ready  to  concur,  and 
whidfk  would  meet  with  the  most  cordial 
.approbation   of   the   catholics  at  large.. 
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would  possesf  tbemselves  of  every  neces- 
sary information  respectiog  it,  that  they 
might  be  duly  prepared  to  come  to  a  wise 
decision  on  the  motion  that  was  soon  to  be 
submitted  to  them  by  bis  right  hon.  friend 
— He  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that 
which  might  to  some  appear  an  inconsfs- 
tenoy  on  the  part  of  the  catholics — the 
continuance  of  their  obiection  to  the  Veto. 
The  present  was  not  the  time  for  going 
into  a  detailed  explanation  on  this  subject. 
But  the  catholics  objected  to  the  Veto  on 


He  trusted  that  this  declaration  would  be    conscientious  principles ;  conceiving  that 


considered  by  the  House  not  more  impor- 
tant in  its  substance  than  in  the  temperate 
and  proper  language  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed.—It  was  necessary  for  him  to  ex- 
plain, in  some  degree,  the  plan  that  it  was 
intended  to  propose.    He  was  able  to  do 
/BO  on  the  authority  of  a  prelate  of  the 
catholic    church;  who  stated,  tliac  the 
xhief  objection  which  had  been  long  ur^ed 
in  the  discussions  in  parliament  respectmg 
the  appointment  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
was,  that  although  on  a  vacancy  the  Irish 
prelates  recommended  an  individual  to  the 
pope,  the  pope  was  not  obliged  to  attend 
to  their  reconunendation,  but  might  instal 
any  other  person,  even  a  foreigner;    In 
order  to  obviate  that  objection,  the  Irish 
prelates  offered  to  procure  from  the  pope  a 
concordat,  that  be  would  not  institute  any 
other  person  as  a  prelate  than  the  one  re- 
commended to  him  by  them,  his  majesty's 
Uege  and  sworn  subjects.    The  catholic 
prdates  and  the  catholics  at  large  offered 
to  bmd  themselves  by  oatb  to  choose  no 
one  for  reoommendation  to  the  pope,  but 
A  native  of  the  empire,  and  one  whom 
they  consdentiously  believed  to  be  loyal 
in   principle.     They   further   proposed, 
.that  all  toe  catholic  bishops  and  clergy 
should  swear  not  to  disturb,  or  attempt  to 
overturn,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  emnire,  or 
to  ioterrere  with  the  existing  settlement 
.of  property.    They  had  been  assured  by 
^epuneot  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the 
pope,  that  he  would  not  object  to  sanction 
these  offers,  if  they  were  likely  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  legialature,  and  to  secure 
.the  desired  rdief  to  the  catholic  body. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  proposition  directly 
meeting  the  <Ajectioo  urged,  of  danger 
arisingi  from  the  foreign  influence  of  the 
popOy  by  rendering  future  nominations  in 
every  respect  domestic*— He  had  felt  it 
hjs  ootj  t9  state  thus  much*  in  the  hope 
that  hon.  noembers  would  take  the  subject 
into  their  most  serious  consideration!  and 


to  accede  to  it  would  be,  in  effect,  to  give 
to  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the  bi- 
shops ;  which  was  contrary  to  the  disci* 
ph'ne  of  the  catholic  church,  and  would 
tend  to  the  final  extirpation  of  the  catho- 
lic religion.  He  was  enabled  further  to 
say,  that  should  the  general  outline  of  this 
plan  of  domestic  nomination  be  approved 
of,  but  should  it  be  thought  that  it  might 
be  rendered  more  efficient  by  additional 
regulations,  the  catholics  would  have  no 
objection  to  accede  to  any  propositions 
which  noight  be  thought  necessary  to  tba 
security  of  the  Protestant  institutions,  and 
which  would  not  endanger  their  own. 
He  would  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  up 
the  petition. 

General  Matthew  congratulated  the 
House  and  the  body  of  the  Catholics,  that 
this  long  contested  question  was  likely  to 
be  met,  both  on  the  part  of  the  catholic 
body,  and  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
government,  with  that  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, which  he  hoped  was  a  feivourable 
omen  of  the  success  of  the  question.  He 
wa5,  as  well  as  the  catholics  themselvesi 
aware  of  the  fair,  candid,  and  honourable 
manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Castlereagh),  had  expressed  himself  both 
in  that  House  and  elsewhere,  on  tlie  sub* 
ject  of  the  catholic  cause,  as  well  as  two 
more  worthy  individuals,  his  colleagues  ia 
office.  Surely  it  was  not  too  much  then 
to  expect,  that  the  cause  at  last  would  be 
triumphant.  For  eleven  years  he  had 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the 
catholic  claims,  a  cause  in  which  he  was 
doubly  interested,  first  as  as  an  Irishman, 
and  secondly  as  a  Britoiu  They  had  suc- 
ceeded each  year  in  removing  pnc  source 
or  other  of  objection  to  their  dmracter  or 
their  claims.    They  asked  not  now  emanci- 

Sation,  they  merely  demanded  a  fair  and 
ispassionate  examination  of  their  claims 
in  a  committee.  The  catholic  he  was 
happy  to  find,  was  disposed  to  lay  aside  oil 
pirty  spirit,  and  anxious  to  leave  no  stone 
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unturned  to  effect  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  warm 
supporters  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state.    He  hoped  none  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  disturb  this  harmony 
by  throwing  a  firebrand  into  their  debates 
^-that  no  Patrick  Duigenan  would  be 
found  to  tell  of  the  bloody  days  of  king 
Henr^,  the  bloody  queen  Mary,  the  con- 
fiscations and  persecutions  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth — that  all  this  trash  and 
inflammable  matter,  these  tales  of  gossips  to 
frighten  children  out  of  their  wits,  would 
no  longer  disgrace  their  debates,  or  irri- 
tate those  whom  they  ought  to  be  solici- 
tous to  soothe.    He  could  not  but  most 
fervently  hope,  that  ministers  would  weigh 
well  the  responsibility  of  their  situation, 
with  reference  to  this  question.    The  eyes 
of  six  millions  of  suneriog  countrymen, 
who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  were  in  a  state  of  political  de- 
gradation, were  fixed  upon  his  majesty's 
government  in  this  crisis.    It  was  time  tor 
ministers  to  tell  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try, before  the  question  was  decided,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  securities  which 
they  would  affix  to  their  support  of  eman- 
cipation.   This  they  could  only  do  in  a 
committee.    The  catholics  of  Ireland  de- 
puted to  London  two  distinguished  cha- 
racters, competent  to  give  eveiy  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  atFairs  of  the 
catholic  clergy,  and  the  particulars  of  their 
connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome.    Tlie 
characters  to  whom  he  alluded  were  Drs. 
Murray  and  Everard,  the  one  titular  arch- 
bishop ofCashel,  and  the  other  of  Dublin. 
They  were  ready  to  give  every  informa- 
tion which  any  member  could  require  on 
the  subject.    On  the  subject  of  securities, 
as  they  were  called,  all  he  would  say  was, 
that  the  general  question  was  universally 
conceded,  if  proper  securities  were  pro- 
vided, for  the  permanence  of  the  protestant 
^stablisment.    He  had  authority  to  say, 
that  the  catholic  bishops  whom  he  named, 
were  ready  to  give  that  security;   they 
were  ready,  so  far  as  domestic  nomination 
went,  to  give  every  satisfaction  on  that 
head ;  and  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
excuse  for  puttins  so  many  millions  of 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  constitution.    He  was  glad  to 
see  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh^  in  his 

Elace,  for,  he  was  sure,  he  should  have 
is  concurrence  in  stating,  that  the  old 
bug-bear  of  foreign  interference  was  com- 
pletely at  an  end.  If  they  would  only 
enter   into  the  committee,  every  thing 
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could  at  once  be  adjusted*  He  stated  from 
authority,  that  the  pope,  that  cardinals 
Gonsalvi,  Litta,  and  others  were  ready  to 
give  every  assistance  in  the  good  worx  of 
concession,  if  we  would  only  here  set  them 
the  example.  If  any  objectionable  points, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  cathohcs  at 
Rome  with  the  holy  see,  were  pointed  out, 
all  parties  were  ready  at  once  to  redress 
them.  His  feelings  were  warm  on  this 
subject,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  injured  countrymen,  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Webber  said,  that  no  man  was  more 
anxiously  disposed  than  himself  to  concede 
every  civic  right  and  privilege  under  the 
constitution,  to  the  Roman  catholics,  when- 
ever that  concession  could  be  made  with 
safety  to  the  state.  '  He  had  all  his  life- 
time been  in  the  closest  and  most  cordial 
habits  of  intimacy  with  a  great  many  per- 
sons of  that  community,  and  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  their  public  and  private  worth. 
.But  in  looking  at  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  must  abstract  it 
from  the  narrow  consideration  of  personal 
character.     He   would  admit,  with  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  the  catholics^ 
their  loyalty  and  peaceable  demeanour  in 
all  ranloB  of  society;    but  his  objections 
were  not  founded  on  the  personal  charac- 
ters of  the  men — ^they  went  to  the  whole 
system  itself.    He  would  now  only  say, 
that  if  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  hear  this 
question  discussed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, he  would  previously  expect  to  have 
the  question  of  securities  fully  considered 
and  decided.    If  the  general  debate  were 
entertained  at  all,  it  ought  certainly  be 
subsequent  to  the  decision  on  that  point. 
He  had  no  hesitation  to  say,  as  the  pain- 
ful result  of  his  conviction,  that  the  con- 
cessions claimed  by  the  Roman  catholics 
would,  if  granted,  effect  nothing  short  of 
an  incipient  revolution  in  the  protestant 
church  of  Ireland.     Such  being  his  painful 
conviction,  he  was  bound  to  mention  it. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  securities,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  originated.     He 
begged  to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  un- 
derstood that  matter  had  been  started. 
Here  the  lion,  gentleman  stated  the  origin 
of  securities  in  the  year  1799,  and  traced 
the  temper  in  which  they  had  been  urged. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  concede  that 
which  was  uniformly  granted  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Blake  rose,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
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his  catholic  constituents,  who  u^ed  the 
general  petition,  to  protest  against  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  but  also  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Commons  House  of  parliament. 
The  bon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  this , 
question  was  conceded,  the  protestant 
church  of  Ireland  would  be  subverted.  ^  It 
ought  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  records  of* 
parliament  were  evidence  that  the  princi- 
pie  of  the  Question  had  been  conceded,  and 
that  the  only  remaining  quct^tion  was  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  which  should  be  affixed  to 
the  concession.  Originally,  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  rejected  the  sort  of  securities 
which  were  required  of  them  altogether, 
but  more  ample  and  deliberate  discussion 
and  investigation  had  removed  their  first 
impression,  and  brought  them  round  to  a 
more  temperate  view  of  the  subject.  It 
remained,  then,  to  be  considered  (both 
parties  being  in  a  temper  coolly  to  look  at 
the  subject),  what  these  concessionsshould 
be«— whether  domestic  nomination  would 
meet  the  view  of  parliament,  whether  the 
Veto  should  be  exacted.  In  saying  thus 
much,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  become 
the  defender  of  any  persons,  whoever  they 
may  be,  .who  agitated  Ireland  by  angry 
debates  on  this  subject ;  all  he  meant  to 
aay  was,  that  those  acrimonious  discus- 
sions, so  far  from  furnishing  an  argument 
against  the  question  being  entertained, 
rather  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
House  to  set  at  rest  a  subject  that  could 
at  any  time  be  converted  into  a  peg  on 
which  irritable  topics  could  be  hung  to 
the  injury  of  the  peace  of  the  community. 
'  The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read,  setting  forth, 

'  '<  That  the  petitioners  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  favourable  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
under  the  severe  penal  laws  now  in  force 
against  them ;  if  the  petitioners  appear  to 
'  tne  House  to  persevere  with  more  than 
common  earnestness  in  their  humble  so- 
licitations for  the  abrogation  of  these  laws, 
and  for  a  free  admission  to  the  blessings 
'and  benefits  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
their  country,  they  trust  that  their  perse- 
verance will  be  viewed  rathifr  as  a  proof 
of  their  just  title  to  the  liberty  which  they 
seek,  and  of  their  sincerity  in  its  pursuit, 
than  as  the  result  of  any  sentiment  hostile 
to  the  peace  or  true  interests  of  this  eni- 
pire;  the  petitioners  should  sincerely  dread 


lest  their  silence  might  be  construed  bjr  a 
faithful  but  feeling  people  as  an  indication 
of  despair,  and  they  would  not  lightly 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  a  laudable  and 
most  important  object,  strengthened  as 
they  are  ny  the  concurring  support  of  their 
generous  and  enlightened  fellow-country- 
men, as  well  as  by  the  fullest  approbation 
of  their  own  conscientious  feeling ;  they 
begleavehumbly  tostate  to  the  House,  that 
thev  havepubliclyandsolemnly  taken  every 
oath  of  ndelity  and  alle^ance  i^hich  the 
jealous  caution  of  the  legislature  has  from 
time  to  time  imposed  as  tests  of  their  po- 
litical and  moral  principles ;  and  although 
they  are  still  set  apart  (how  wounding  to 
every  sentiment  or  honour)  as  if  unworthy 
of  credit,  in  these  their  sworn  declarations, 
they  can  appeal  confidently  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  and  their  forefathers  have 
long  made,  and  which  they  still  make, 
rather  than  violate  conscience  by  taking 
oaths  of  a  spiritual  import  contrary  to  their 
belief,  as  decisive  proofs  of  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 
oath ;   by  those  awful  tests  they  have 
bound  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
All -seeing  Deity,  whom    all    classes    of 
christians  adore,  to  be  faithful,  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  their  most  gracious  so- 
vereign lord  king  George  the  third,  and 
him  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
against    all    conspiracies    and   attempts 
whatsoever  against  his  person,  crown,  or 
dignity,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  majesty 
and  hb  heirs  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against 
him  or  them,  and  fiuthfully  to  maintain, 
support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  his 
majesty's    family,    against    all    persons 
whomsoever;    that  by  those  oaths  they 
have  renounced  and  abjured  obedience 
and   allegiance   unto   any  other  person 
claiming  or  pretendinff  a  right  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm ;  that  they  have  re- 
jected as  unchristian  and  impious  to  be- 
lieve the  detestable  doctrine  that  it   is 
hiwful  in  any  ways  to  injure  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever,  under  pretence 
of  their  being  heretics,  and  also  that  un- 
christian and  impious  principle,  that   no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  that  it  is 
no  article  of  their  faith,  and  they  renounce, 
reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council, 
or  by  any  authority  wmitsoever,  may  be 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or 
byanypenon  whatsoever;  that  they' do 
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not  believe  that  the,  pppe  of  Rome,. or  any 
other  foreign  prixice,  prelate,  state,  or  po- 
tentate, hath  or  ought  to  have  any  tem- 
poral or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  8.upe- 
riority,  or  prO'-emiDeno^  within  this  realm; 
that  they  firmly  believe  that  no  act  in  i^ 
self  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever 
be  justified  or  excused  by  or  under  pretence 
or  colour  that  it  was  done  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical power  whatsoever ;  and  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  the  Cat|hoHc  faith,  neither 
are  they'thereby  required  to  believe  or 
profess  tliat  the  pope  is  infallible,  or  that 
they  are  bound  to  anv  order  in  its  own 
nature  immorali  though  the  pope  or  any 
ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or  direct 
such  order,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they 
hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  them  to 
pay  any  respect  or  obedience   thereto; 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever  committed  by  them  can  be  for- 
given at  the  mere  will  of  any  pope,  or  of 
any  priest,  or  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  but  that  any  person  who  re- 
ceives absolution  without  a  sincere  sorrow 
for  such  sin,  and  a  firm  and  sincere  reso- 
lution to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone 
to  God,  so  far  from   obtaining  thereby 
any  remission  of  his  sin,  incurs  the  addi- 
tional guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament,  and 
by  the  same  solemn  obligations  they  are 
bound  and  firmly  pledged  to  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  the  settlement 
and  arrangement  of  property  in  Ireland, 
as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being ; 
that  they  have  declared,  disavowed,  and 
solemnly  abjqred  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  church  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  esta- 
blisnment  ii^  its  s^qad ;  and  they  have  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  they  will  not  exercise 
any  privilege  to  which  they  are  or  may 
become  entitled  to  disturb  and  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  go- 
vernment in  Ireland ;  the  petitioners  can, 
with  perfect  truth,  assure  the  House,  that 
.the  political  and  moral  principles  asserted 
by  these  solemn  and  special  tests  are  not 
merely  in  unison  with  their  fixed  princi- 
,ples,  out  expressly  inculcated  by  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess;   and  they  do 
^ost  humbly  trust,  that,  as  professors  of 
doctrines  which  permit  such  tests  to  be 
taken,  they  shall  appear  to  the  House  to 
be  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious freedom  under  the  happy  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms ;  frequently  has  the 
legi»lature  of  Ireland  borne  testimony  to 
the  uniform  peaceable  demeanor  of  the 
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Irish  Roman  Cathplic8|to  their  acknow- 
ledged merits  as  cbodl  and  lo^al  sufijecui, 
to  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  adi^it- 
ting  them  to  all  the  'blessings  of  a  free 
constitution,  and  of  thus  binding  togethe)r 
all  classes  of  the  people  by  mutual  inte- 
rest and  mutual  aiSection,  yet  may  the 
petitioners  represent  to  tlie  House  with 
sincere  regret  and  deep  solicitude,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  still  re- 
main subject -to  severe  and  humiliating 
laws,   rijgidly  enforced   and   universally 
felt,  ana  inflicting  upon  them  divers  in- 
jurious and  vexatious  disabilities,  incapa- 
cities, privations,  and  penalties,  by  reason 
of  theu:  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
religious  doctrines  of  their  forefathers; 
for  more  than  twenty  years  the  progress 
of  religious  freedom  has  been  obstructed, 
and,  whilst  other  christian  nations  have 
hastened  to  unbind  the  fetters  imposed 
upon  religious  dissent,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  have  remained  unre- 
lieved;   the  penal  laws  operate  for  no 
useful  or  meritorious  purpose,  affording 
no  aid  to  the  constitution  in  church  or 
state,  not  attaching  affection   to  either, 
they  are  efficient  only  for  objects  of  dis- 
union and  disaffection,  they  separate  the 
Protestant  from  the  Catholic,  and  with- 
draw both  from  the  public  good,  they  ir- 
ritate man  against   his   feUow-creature, 
alienate  the  subject  from  the  state,  and 
leave  the  Roman  Catholic  community  but 
a  precarious  and  imperfect  protection,  as 
the  reward  of  fixed  and  unbroken  alleei- 
ance ;  the  petitioners  forbear  to  detail  we 
D|imerou8  incapacities  and  inconveniences 
inflicted  by  those  laws,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity, or  to  dwell  upon  the  humiliating  and 
ignominious  system  of  exclusion,  reproach, 
and  suspicion,  which  they  generate  and 
keep  alive ;  perhaps  no  other  age  or  nation 
has  ever  witnessed  severities  more  vex»* 
tious,  or  inflictions  more  taunting,  than 
those  which  they  have  long  endured,  and 
of  which  but  too  large  a  portion  still  re- 
mains ;  relief  from  these  disabilities  and 
penalties  they  have  sought  through  every 
channel  that  has  appeared  to  them  to  be 
legitimate  and  eligible;  they  have  never 
conscientiously   violated,   or   sought    to 
violate,  the  known  laws  of  the  laqd,  nor 
have  they  pursuecl  their  object  in   any 
other  manner  than  such  as  ha?  been 
usually  adhered  to,  and  apparently  the 
best  calculated  to  collect  and   commu- 
nicate their  united  sentiments  accurately 
without  tumult,  and  to  obviate  all  pretext 
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for  assertiDg  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
commuiiity  at  large  were  iodiffiftrent  to  the 
punait  of  their  medohi ;  the  petitioners 
can  afErm  with  perfect  Bincerity,  that  they 
have  no  lat3nt  views  to  reah'ze,  no  secret 
or  sinister  objects  to  attain,  any  such 
impatation  must  be  effectaally  repelled, 
as  diey  humbly  conoeiVe,  bv  the  conside- 
ration of  their  numbers,  tneir  property, 
their  known  principles  and  cnaracter; 
their  object  is  avowed  and  direct,  earnest 
yet  natural,  It  extends  to  an  equal  parti- 
cipation of  the  civil  rights  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country  equally  with  their 
fellow-subjects  of  all  other  religious  per- 
suasions, it  extends  no  farther;  they  would 
cheerfully  concede  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all  mankind, 
thev  ask  no  more  for  themselves ;  they 
seex  not  the  possession  of  offices,  but 
mere  eligibility  to  office,  in  common  with 
their  fellow-citizens,  not  power  or  ascen* 
dancy  over  any  class  of  people,  but  the 
bare  permission  to  rise  from  their  pro^crate 
posture,  and  to  stand  erect  in  ihe  empire ; 
in  thus  addressing  the  legislature,  the 
petitioners  are  naturally  desirous  to  con- 
ciliate all  opinions  and  obviate  all  objec- 
tions, and  they  entertain  a  conscientious 
conviction  that  all  impartial  opinions  may 
be  conciliated,  and  all  rational  objections 
to  their  emancipation  defeated,  by  the 
toeasure  of  domestic  nomination  of  their 
bishops,  a  measure  in  which  their  prelates 
have aeclared  their  readiness  to  concur,  and 
which,  if  introduced  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity in  their  church,  would  meet  the  most 
cordial  approbation  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
jfle  of  Ireland  ;  If,  in  thus  humbly  submit- 
ting their  depressed  bondition  and  their 
earnest  hopes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  petitioners  would  dwell  upon 
the  ffreat  numbers,  aifd  the  property,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  already 
so  considerable  and  so  rapidly  increasing 
and  to  their  consequent  most  important 
Contributions  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  they  would  do  so,  not  with  a 
view  of  exciting  unworthy  motives  for 
concession,  but  m  the  honest  hope  of  sug* 
gesting  legitimate  and  rational  grounds  of 
constitutional  relief;  mav  the  petitioners 
then,  with  hearts  deeply  interested  in  the 
fate  of  this  their  humble  supplication, 

g resume  to  appeal  to  the  wisaom  and 
enignity  of  the  House  on  behalf  of  a 
yten  numeroos,  industrious,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  bodv  of  people,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  to  pray  that 
the  House  maybe  pleased  to  take  into 


their  favourable  consideration  the  whole 
of  their  condition,  their  numbers,  their 
services,  their  m^n%  and  their  sufferings; 
and  as  the  petitioners  are  conscious  of  Uie 
purity  of  their  mbtives  and  the  integrity 
of  their  principles,  they  therefore  humbly 
pray  to  be  restored  to  the  fhll  and  unqua- 
lified enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
to  be  freed  from  all  penal  and  disabling 
laws  in  force  against  them,  on  account 
of  their  religious  faith,  and  that  they  may 
thereby  become  more  worthy  as  well  as 
more  capable  of  promoting  the  substantial 
interests  of  this  great  empire." 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Petition  do  He 
on  the  table, 

Sir  John  Nicholl  rose,  merehr  to  protest 
against  two  positions  that  had  been  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  this  discussion; 
one  was  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who 
assumed  that  the  question  was  now  con- 
ceded, and  that,  in  fact,  nothing  remained 
for  consideration  but  the  sort  of  securities 
with  which  the  measure  should  be  accom- 
panied. He  protested  against  an  assump- 
tion that  the  question  was  reduced  to  such  a 
narrow  poi  t^t.  In  saying  this,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  havrag  no  religious  antipa- 
thies; he  should  as  cordially  rejoice  as  any 
man  could  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
those  concessions  could  be  made  with  safety 
to  the  established  church  of  the  country. 
When  they 'could  be  given  with  safety, 
then  would  he  be  found  their  advocate. 
The  other  opinion  against  which  he  pro- 
tested was,  that  so  fondly  and  confidently 
indulged  by  the  hon.  boronet  and  gallant 
general  opposite,  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  success  must  crown  their 
endeavours.  In  this  anticipation  of  suc- 
cess at  the  ensuing  debate,  he  could  by  no 
means  participate;  on  the  contrary,  his 
notion  on  that  point  was  quite  the  reverse; 
for,  so  far  fVom  seeing  any  thing  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Catholic  cause,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  and  circumstances  of  the  united 
kingdom  and  of  Europe,  from  those  of  a 
former  period,  he  thought  he  saw  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  by  no 
means  stood  on  a  better  footing  than  it 
did  when  last  discussed.  Such  was  his 
view,  but  he  would  reserve  the  reasons  on 
which  this  opinion  was  grounded  until 
theproper  stage  of  the  debate  arrived. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table;  as  was  also  a  petition  to  the 
same  purport  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Smith 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Warwick 
and  Staffordshire. 
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Petitions  relating  to  Rkfobm, 
&c.]  Sir  R*  Fergusson  said,  he  held  in 
his  hands  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Dunfermline  and  its  iricinitVi  ])ra^ing 
for  parliamentary  reform.  Tne  petition 
was  couched  in  most  respectful  terms,  and, 
like  all  the  others  which  he  had  presented 
from  that  psrt  of  the  country,  it  stated 
that  the  petitioners  were  suffering  severely 
under  a  depression  of  trade,  occasioned 
by  the  grievous  burthens  to  which  they 
were  subject.  With  respect  to  Spencean 
Societies,  if  they  existed  at  all,  in  this 
very  large  and .  populous  town,  they  had 
never  been  heara  of,  till  they  were  brought 
fisrward  in  *^the  debates  of  parliament. 
They  prayed  for  a  full,  fair  and  free  re- 
presentation of  the  House  of  Commons, 
totally  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  Tney  likewise  particularly  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  representation  of  Scotland,  which 
they  considered  as  no  representation  at  all. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  during  many 
years  he  had  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunfermline,  and  then  those  persons 
who  were  now  petitioning,  maintained 
themselves  by  the  manufactures  which 
were  established  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  now,  in  common  with  so  many 
other  manufactures  in  this  country,  they 
had  fallen  into  decay,  in  consequence  of 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  till  at  last  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  were  altogether 
inade<}uate  to  their  support.  Unless  a  di- 
minution of  taxation  siiould  take  place,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  people  could  be 
relieved,  and  so  long  as  places  and  pen- 
sions should  be  the  reward  of  subservi- 
ency, so  long  would  the  burthens  continue, 
and  those  persons  remain  unrelieved.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  parliamen- 
tary reform  should  take  place-— that  that 
House  should  be  purged— that  its  mem- 
bers should  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  at  lar^e,  and  not  with  a  view 
merely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
families,  or  the  rewards  which  might  be 
^iven  to  them.  AH  assistance  by  way  of 
issue  of  exchequer  bills,  whether  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  or  fifty  millions, 
would  be  found  unavailing*-all  came  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  He  had 
lately  been  down  into  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  he  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
seeing  the  mansions  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen almost  all  deserted,  and  to  be  let 
or  sold,  the  families  having  lefk  the  coun- 
try. The  only  relief  which  the  chancellor 
of  rfie  exchequer  could  grant;  was  a  dimi- 


nution of  taxation— all  other  remedies 
were  futile.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  find  himself  before  two 
years  were  expired,  compelled  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  And 
where  would  be  the  injury?  Had  they 
not  seen  the  value  of  land  reduced  one* 
half,  and  all  other  property  reduced  in 
value.  They  found  it  at  present  neces- 
sary to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  support 
an  enormous  military  establishment.  And 
for  what  ?  to  keep  down  the  people,  who 
were  suffering  under  an  insupportable  tax- 
ation. The  only  relief  which  they  were 
to  obtain  was  the  Cottage  tax.  They  did 
not  think  of  relieving  them  from  the  other 
heavy  and  grinding  taxes— from  the  salt 
tax  n>r  instance,  which  took  20ff.  a  year 
from  every  poor  man  in  the  kingdom.  By 
the  malt  ana  salt  taxes  alone,  the  people 
paid  more  than  all  the  higher  classes  twice 
told.  It  was,  perhaps,  useless  to  petition, 
but  still  if  the V  did  not  do  so  now,  it  would 
soon  .be  too  fate.  He  had  lately  seen 
many  persons  lying  starving  about  the 
hedges  and  ditches.  That  the  higher  ranks 
were  unable  longer  to  bear  the  burthen, 
was  proved  by  the  measure  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  about  to 
propose.  That  measure,  however,  would 
not  relieve  that  class  of  men  by  whom  the 
present  petition  was  presented ;  and  with 
respect  to  industry,  good  morals  and  re- 
ligion, the  conduct  of  no  class  of  men 
was  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the 
present  petitioners. 

Mr.  Grenfdl  rose  to  make  an  observa- 
tion on  a  suggestion  now  made  by  the 
noble  lord,  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate 
proposal  for  a  breach  of  public  faith  with 
the  public  creditor — a  proposition  which 
he  trusted,  not  even  the  authority  of  the 
noble  lord  would  be  sufficient  to  impress 
on  the  good  sense  and  good  principles  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  BriUsh  people.  He 
could  not  conceive  a  proposition  more  de- 
structive in  its  principle,  or  more  contrary 
to  every  true  principle  of  national  faith, 
than  that  propounded  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Cochrane  observed,  that  when  he 
brought  forward  the  motion,  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  then  seen  whether 
there  was  any  thing  derogatory  to  national 
honour  in  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  havmg  already 
thrown  out  hints  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subjecti  he  should  think  himself  deficieni 
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in  poUtidd  vomnge  if  lie  remuied  altoge- 
llier  «il0Bt  on  the  |RCient  oooation.  He 
M  not  tfaiiA,  however,  thtt  tke  sobjeet 
flKfht  to  oome  tofore  tbe  House  in  a  by 
iray;  be  thou^lit  tbis  a  laott  iaiproper 
noAi  of  entenag  on  a  qaestion  of  this 
aort)  whidi  he  wished  te  aee  taken  up  at 
large  on  its  own  grotnds.  Wbalever  opi- 
nion he  entertamed  en  the  subject,  he 
ahoidd  hare  no  objeotion  to  Oliver  it 
when  the  questien  ^ame  before  the  House* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PaTXTiON  or  THE  Academical  So* 
CV£1T.]  Mr.  WUberffBfrte  T^e  to  pneseat 
a  PAltion  from  certain  members  of  the 
Academical  Society,  who  had  applied  for 
a  licence  under  the  bill  passed  in  the  pre*- 
leat  seeston  for  preventing  seditious  meet- 
ings, and  to  wliou  that  ncence  had  beea 
Mnned.  The  society  was  of  the  moet  re- 
spectable nature :  but  when  a  depntatioa 
eif  this  members  had  applied  to  toe  Lon- 
don sessions  for  permission  to  continue 
their  discussions,  some  of  the  sitting  ma* 
§istrat08  Tefesed  to  grant  the  licence,  on 
ihe  ground  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
wet  of  pavliameat  to  prevent  political  dia- 
cosslon  altogether.    How  such  an  inter- 

Citation  of  the  aot  could  have  been  put 
th  by  these  magistrates,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  He  could  only  say,  that  he 
Imsel^  as  well  as  others  who  had  assented 
eathe  bill,  hadnever  imagmed  that  suoh 
a-coBStruotion  would  be  put  upon  it;  and, 
indeed,  the  deolaratton  imphed  total  ig- 
iioranoe  of  the  act  itself.  However,  as 
ihe  question  had  been  decided  against 
this  society,  and  bm  no  appeal  waa  open  to 
it,  the  members  were  compelled  to  have 
reeoarse  to  the  House. 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  setting 
ftvth, 

*^  That  the  Academical  Society  ortgi- 
tmted  in  tbe  year  I76d,  in  a  private  circle 
^tftodents  in  the  Univeiaity  of  Oxford ; 
but  most  of  the  members  having  become 
resident  in  London,  the  society  assembled 
there  in  the  month  di  l^ovember  1796, 
and  has  sinee  continued  its  meetings  wiih- 
01ft  intepruplion  to  the  present  time ;  that 
ihe  objects  of  the  society,  as  settled  by  its 
voles,  are,  the  investigation  and  discussion 
of  philosophioal,  literary,  and  historical 
•qaestaons,  subject  to  tlte  following  restne- 
fjens,  that  controversial  theol<^y  shril 
ttOt  be  intvodaoed,  and  that  no  observatieii 
oball  be  made  upon  any  Uviag  charadtar 
af  tbe  Uaiasd  Kingdom,  Wder  which  re- 
galatiwaa  the  feaevdl  prinoipica  of  poK- 
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tteal  acienca,  together  with  the  practical 
ittuslffalaotts  of  diem  which   history  af- 
fbrda,  are  disonsaed  at  its  aseetin^ ;  that, 
under  the  regulation  for  the  admusien  of 
members,  tfie  society  consists,  and  has 
always  coaaisted,  exclusively  of  persont 
who  have  been  members  of  one  of  the 
Uoiversiiies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
college  at  Maynooth,  one  af  the  £mir  inns 
of  court  in  England,  tim  fiumlty  of  advo^ 
cates  of  Scotland,  or  Kioff s  imn  in  Ira» 
hmd ;  that  viators  are  permitted  to  be  in- 
traduced  by  meanbers  as   hearers  onlr* 
each  member  being  considered  responsibU 
for  tbe  retpectidiility  of  every  stranger  he 
nay  introdace;  tmt,  upon  the  passing 
of  tbe  farmer  acts  af  psuiiament  for  the 
aappression  of  aeditiaua  assendtliea,   tbe 
aooietv  caoaed  apiJUoaiions  to  be  made 
for  a  lioenoe  to  facdd  its  meetings,  wUch 
wat  granted  and  renewed  from  tidia'  to 
time  during  the  apeeatiou  of  those  aets; 
that,  iqpon  the  passing  of  an  act  in  the 
present  aession,  intituled,  *<  an  act  for  the 
better  prevention  ef  aeditioiis  raeetinfle 
and  assemblies,"  it  was  deter aaiaed  agaia 
to  apply  far  a  licence;  that,  in  pursuance 
of  auoh  determination,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented, b^  a  deputation  of  members  of  the 
aociety,  to  the  magistvatas  of  the  city  ef 
London,  ia  general  qaacter  sessions  as- 
aembled,  at  the  JnBtioe  hall  ia  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  Tuesday  the  15th  instant,  pray- 
ing that  a  lioenoe  might  be  granted,  ao- 
thorizing  Aem  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Aoademidal    fiaeiety   to  hold  their 
meetiags  as  heretofore  for  the  investigfr- 
tion  aM  diecussion  df  philosophical,  lita- 
rary,  historical,  and  political  questions ; 
that,  on    Friday  the   16th   instant,  the 
court,  aAer  having  considered  the  peti- 
tiaa,  Mfosed  to  grant  the  lioenoe,  it  being 
stated  by  two  oat  of  the  four  magistratea 
•present,  that  the  object  of  tbe  act  was  to 
pvevent  all  potitical  discossion  whatsoever? 
that  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  bemg  provided 
by  the  not,  the  petitioners  are  oompelledto 
apply  for  relief  to  the  House;  diat  the 
members  of  the  society  being  persona 
either  in  or  preparing  for  the  learned  pro- 
fottions,  or  othor  oepartments  in  public 
life,  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  pob* 
Uc  discumion  is  to  them  of  the  greatest 
importaace ;  and  that  foaling  the  beneBt 
derived  in  that  respect  from  the  Acade- 
mioal  fiaeiety,  they  be^  to  preaent  their 
grievance  to  the  atteanoa  or  die  House; 
and  they  regret  that  they  are  campelled 
to  iatnaoe  thems^ves  vaon  ehe  atieatioA 
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of  the  House,  and  pray  that  they  may  re« 
cetve  such  assistance  and  relief  as  under 
the  circumstances  the  House  may  think 
fit  to  grant." 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  jun.  said,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Academics,  and  was  greatly  astonished 
when  he  heard  of  the  very  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  authority  by  which  a  licence 
had  been  refused  to  so  respectable  and  in- 
telligent a  body. 

Sir  M,  W.  Ridley  said,  that  before  he 
had  known  that  this  petition  would  have 
been  presented,  he  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  call 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  urged  by  that 
aide  of  the  House  against  the  bill  was  this 
very  circumstance — that  a  power  would 
thus  be  put  into  the  hands  of  magistrates 
which  might  be  (as  in  this  case  it  had 
been  )  misused ;  and  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  most  valuable  right  of  £ng- 
lishmen^that  of  political  discussion.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  bow 
suck  a  construction  could  have  been  put 
on  the  act ;  but  afler  such  an  occurrence, 
it  became  the  duty  of  ministers  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  their  opin- 
ions on  this  important  subject.  Though 
the  magistrates,  who  in  this  case  had  out- 
stepped the  bounds  of  the  law,  had  not 
wilfully  transgressed  it,  yet  it  was  not  im- 
probable, that  among  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  take  the  course  they  had 
pursued,  was  the  opinion  that  their  mter- 
ference  might  be  agreeable  to  those  high 
in  o£Sce.  He  would  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  magistracy,  the 
explanation  of  discretionary  power,  as 
those  words  were  used  in  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. ''  That  discretion,"  said  lord  Mans- 
field, *<  should  be  a  sound  discretion  guided 
by  law ;  it  should  be  a  rule,  not  determin- 
ed by  individual  humour,  arbitrary,  vague, 
and  ianciful,  but  legal  and  regular."  He 
would  ask  whether  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  this  instance  had  been  guided 
by  a  discretion  sound,  legal,  and  regular— 
whether  it  had  not  indeed  been  in  the 
extreme,  vague,  arbitrary,  and  fan- 
ciful, and  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  subject  I  He  hoped  mi- 
nisters would  stand  forward  and  declare 
that  the  magistrates  had  totally  misunder- 
stood the  act  i  if  they  did  not  do  80»  he 
should  give  notice  immediately  of  a  bill  to 
explain  the  act  in  question. 

Mr.  Bathurst  knew  nothing  of  the  case 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  House 


but  from  the  petition  itself,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  ascertain  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  had  been  guid- 
ed by  any  private  opinion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  society  or  the  characters  of  its 
members.  But  taking  the  allegation  of 
the  petition  that  the  licence  was  refused 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  prevent  all  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  political  discusaion  to  be 
correct,  he  could  only  say,  that  no  one 
who  had  sat  in  the  House  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  that  measure  could  imagine 
that  such  was  its  intention.  The  discre- 
tion left  to  the  magistrates  under  this  bill 
was  that  which  had  been  described  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  lord  Mansfield.  It  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  heads  of  those  wh» 
S reposed  the  measure  to  prevent  every 
iscussion  by  any  gentlemen  however  en* 
lightened,  and  for  purposes  however  in* 
nocent. 

Lord  Milton  was  as  ignorant  aa  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  of  the  motives  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  present  instance;  but 
he  hoped,  as  the  right  hoo.  gentleman 
was  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, he  woidd  feel  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  inquiry;  because,  as  the  petition 
DOW  stood,  it  was  as  much  a  petition  against 
the  House  for  passing  the  act  in  question, 
as  against  the  magistrates  for  refusing  the 
licence.  In  the  present  instance,  where 
the  grievance  admitted  of  speedy  com- 
plaint from  the  proximity  of  the  parties, 
the  House  might  interfere  and  afibrd  a  re- 
medy; but  this  could  not  so  easily  be 
the  case  in  transactions  which  might 
take  place  at  a  distance  from  town.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  some  mode  might 
be  found  of  keeping  the  act  operative 
as  to.  its  good  purposes,  and  entirely 
suppressing  the  possibility  of  such  abuses 
as  the  present. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  as  parltiunent 
had  intrusted  a  discretionary  power  to 
the  magistrates,  without  appeal,  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  control  it.  But  it  would  become  the 
House  to  consider  how  cautious  such  an 
occurrence  should  make  it,  in  parting  out 
of  its  own  hands  with  such  a  power.  If 
that  power  had  been  vested  in  some  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  or  the  hon.  member 
who  had  presented  the  petition,  in  such 
hands  such  powers  might  perhaps  have 
been  safely  entrusted.  But  the  House, 
on  the  first  alarm  of  some  society,  with 
an  uncouth  name,  which  hardly  any  one 

had  heard^  and  to  the  oMct  nature  or  ox- 
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tent  of  which  no  one  could  speak,  had  de- 
livered to  every  magistrate  in  the  country 
a  power  so  liable  to  abuse.   It  was  to  such 
men  as  alderman  Domville  and  alderman 
Joshua  Jonathan  Smith^he  named  them 
to  their  honour— >who  read  the  act  of  par- 
liament* to  apply  whatever  meaning  to  it 
thev  pleased.    Their  decision  was  final 
and  without  appeal«*the  case,  therefore, 
of  the  petitioners  was  without  a  remedy. 
He  trusted,  however,  when  any  of  the 
magistrates  who  were  so  zealous  in  their 
exertions  under  this  act  made  applications 
to  government,  they  would  show  the  same 
impaitialitv  towards  them  as  they  profes- 
sed towardfs  their  acts  in  a  judicial  capa- 
city.   No  names  could  be  more  respecta- 
ble than  those  affixed  to  the  petition,  but 
the  blunder  of  the  magistrates,  for  such 
he  was  compelled  to  call  it,  had  not  been 
stated  in  sufficiently  strong  terms :  they 
had  not  merely- gone  out  of  their  way  to 
stifle  political  discussion,  but  to  suppress 
societies  instituted  purely  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.    But  this  operation  of  the 
act  had  not  been  confined  to  them.    He 
had  reason  to  know  that  a  similar  society 
had  been  **  put  down,"  as  it  was  called  by 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  oif 
Cambridge.    That  this  circumstance  was 
connected  with  the  late  act  he  only  con- 
jectured from  its  being  immediately  sub« 
sequent  to  the  passing  of  that  measure. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Addrbss  and  Petition  of  the  dis- 
tressed Mechanics  of  Birmingham.] 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  had  oAen  been 
his  painful  duty  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  complaints  of  large  portions  of  his 
najesty's  subjects,  but  he  never  performed 
this  duty  with  feelings  so  distressing  as  at 
that  moment,  both  because  the  evil  was 
so  much  more  extensive  in  its  pressure 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  oecause 
the  prospect  of  relief,  compared  with  the 
'urgency  of  the  case,  was  faint  and  unsa* 
tisfactory.  The  Petition  which  he  had  to 
present,  was  signed  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  population  of  the  great 
town  of  Birmingham.  To  prepare  this 
petition  no  public  meeting  bad  been  held, 
Boteven  any  public  notice  had  been  given 
that  the  petition  lay  for  signatures,  but 
three  copies  having  been  laid  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  town,  and  the  fact  having  be- 
come known,  in  leas  than  forty«eight  hours 
11,000  names  were  affixed.  At  each  of 
the  places  where  the  petition  was  placed, 
sereni  persons  of  respectability  attended 


to  prevent  any  person  from  signinff  more 
than  one  name,  and  to  exclude  aU  those 
who  were  under  twenty-one.  In  a  few 
days  more,  the  signatures  amount^  to 
12,500,  and  to  prevent  a  concourse  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  not  to  suffer  the 

Cetition  to  remain  longer,  lest  tumult  might 
e  occasioned  by  the  multitude^  which 
would  flock  together.    It  was  therefore 
from  the  town  of  Birmingham  alone  that 
the  siffnatures  were  collected,  which  might 
be  calculated  to  represent  a  population  of 
50  or  60,000  souls,  probably  the  whole 
of  the  poor  population  of  that  town.  This 
petition  proceeded  on  no  theories  what- 
ever ;  it  urged  no  arguments  or  views  con- 
nected,  however   remotely,    with    party 
questions.    It  was  a  statement,  in  humble 
but  earnest  and  impressive  language,  of 
the  degree  of  misery,  approaching  nearly 
to  despair,  to  which  that  once  flourishing 
town  was  now  reduced.  Before  he  moved 
that  the  petition  be  read,  he  should  state 
that  the  misery  which  was  felt  was  far 
from  decreasing.      There   had,    a  short 
time  ago,  been  an  influx  of  orders;  but 
that  was  found  to  be  temporary,  and  the 
distress  was  greater  than  ever.    The  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  on  the  13th  of 
March  had  been  too  much  corroborated 
by  the  accounts  from  Birmingham.  It  was 
then  clearly  shown  that  the  misery,   far 
from  diminishing,    was  on  the  increase. 
The  average  assessment  to  the  poor-rates 
during  the  last  12  months  was  95. 4i^.  in 
the  pound;  the  average  of  the  last  six 
months  was  at  the  rate  of  1£«.,  of  the  last 
three  months  19<.,  of  the  last  week  14«  4</., 
and  this  average  fell  short  of  the  sum  actually 
expended  in  the  same  proportion,  as  l^s* 
W.  &11  short  of  i7s,  Sd.  The  expenditure 
had,  for  several  weeks,  been  4  or  5001, 
above  the  sum  actually  raised  by  the  rates, 
and  100/.  per  week  above  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  former  period  of  distress,  how- 
ever great.    These  facts  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  House, 
but  he  should  not  deal  fairly  with  the 
House  or  the  petitioners,  if  be  did  not 
state  his  opinion  that  the  distress  was,  to 
a  great  degree,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
House  to  relieve.    It  was  mere  vanity^ 
not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  propo- 
sal of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
for  any  one  to  expect  a  loan  of  a  million, 
or  a  million  and  a  naif,  could  produce  any 
sufficient  relief.    This  was  manifest  by  the 
fact,  that  to  relieve  the  persons  who  had 
signed  the  petition  in  his  band,  near  half 
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Petitions  relating  to  RfiFORM, 
&c.]  Sir  IL  Ferguison  said,  he  held  in 
his  hands  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Dunfermline  and  its  Ticinity,  praying 
for  parliamentary  reform.  The  petition 
was  couched  in  most  respectful  terms,  and, 
like  all  the  others  which  he  had  presented 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  it  stated 
that  the  petitioners  were  suffering  severely 
under  a  depression  of  trade^  occasioned 
by  the  grievous  burthens  to  which  they 
were  subject*  With  respect  to  Spencean 
Societies,  if  they  existed  at  all,  in  this 
very  large  and .  populous  town,  they  had 
never  been  heard  of,  till  they  were  brought 
forward  in  »the  debates  of  parliament. 
They  prayed  for  a  full,  fair  and  free  re- 
presentation of  the  House  of  Commons, 
totally  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  Tney  likewise  particularly  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  representation  of  Scotland,  which 
th^  considered  as  no  representation  at  all. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  during  many 
years  he  had  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunfermline,  and  then  those  persons 
who  were  now  petitioning,  maintained 
themselves  by  the  manufactures  which 
were  established  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 

S;  but  now,  in  common  with  so  many 
er  manufactures  in  this  country,  they 
had  fallen  into  decay,  in  consequence  of 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  till  at  last  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  their  support.  Unless  a  di- 
minution of  taxation  stiould  take  place,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  people  could  be 
relievea,  and  so  long  as  places  and  pen- 
sions should  be  the  reward  of  subservi- 
ency, so  long  would  the  burthens  continue, 
and  those  persons  remain  unrelieved.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  parliamen- 
tary reform  should  take  place — ^that  that 
House  should  be  purged-— that  its  mem- 
bers should  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  at  lar^e,  and  not  with  a  view 
merely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
families,  or  the  rewards  which  might  be 
^iven  to  them.  All  assistance  by  way  of 
issue  of  exchequer  billsi  whether  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  or  fifty  millions, 
would  be 'found  unavailing*-4dl  came  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  He  had 
lately  been  down  into  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  he  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
seeing  the  mansions  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen almost  all  deserted,  and  to  be  let 
or  sold,  the  families  having  lefk  the  coun- 
try. The  only  relief  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  could  grant,  was  a  dimi- 


nution of  taxation— *all  other  remedies 
were  futile.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  find  himself  before  two 
years  were  expired,  compelled  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  And 
where  would  be  the  injury?  Had  they 
not  seen  the  value  of  land  reduced  one- 
half,  and  all  other  property  reduced  in 
value.  They  found  it  at  present  neces- 
sary to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  support 
an  enormous  military  establishment.  And 
for  what  ?  to  keep  down  the  people,  who 
were  suffering  under  an  insupportable  tax- 
ation. The  only  relief  which  they  were 
to  obtain  was  the  Cottage  tax.  They  did 
not  think  of  relieving  them  from  the  other 
heavy  and  grinding  taxes— from  the  sidt 
tax  for  instance,  which  took  20f.  a  year 
from  every  poor  man  in  the  kingdom.  By 
the  malt  ana  salt  taxes  alone,  the  people 
paid  more  than  all  the  higher  classes  twice 
told.  It  was,  perhaps,  useless  to  petition^ 
but  still  if  thev  did  not  do  so  now,  it  would 
soon  .be  too  fate.  He  had  lately  seen 
many  persons  lying  starving  about  the 
hedges  and  ditches.  That  the  higher  ranks 
were  unable  longer  to  bear  the  burthen, 
was  proved  by  the  measure  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  about  to 
propose.  That  measure,  however,  would 
not  relieve  that  class  of  men  by  whom  the 
present  petition  was  presented ;  and  with 
respect  to  industry,  good  morals  and  re- 
ligion, the  conduct  of  no  class  of  men 
was  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the 
present  petitioners. 

Mr.  (jrrenfell  rose  to  make  an  observa- 
tion on  a  suggestion  now  made  by  the 
noble  lord,  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate 
proposal  for  a  breach  of  public  faith  with 
the  public  creditor — a  proposition  which 
be  trusted,  not  even  the  authority  of  the 
noble  lord  would  be  sufficient  to  impress 
on  the  good  sense  and  good  principles  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  people.  He 
could  not  conceive  a  proposition  more  de- 
structive in  its  principle,  or  more  contrary 
to  every  true  principle  of  national  faith, 
than  that  propounded  by  the  noble  lord.  . 

Lord  Cochrane  observed,  that  when  he 
brought  forward  the  motion,  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  then  seen  whether 
there  was  any  thing  derogatory  to  national 
honour  in  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt.' 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  havmg  already 
thrown  out  hints  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subjecti  he  should  think  himself  deficient 
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io  fiolitioil  courage  if  lie  reuMniied  dtoee* 
thcr  silttit  on  A^preietit  occation.  He 
did  not  tliiidk,  howefcr,  that  tba  siil>|ect 
0i^ht  to  oome  tofare  tba  House  m  a  by 
way;  he  thougbt  this  a  nott  improper 
noda  of  emtering  on  a  qaeitioii  of  tbit 
aort,  which  he  wished  la  see  taken  up  at 
large  on  its  own  prouads.  Whatever  opi- 
nion he  eutertamed  an  die  subject,  he 
ahodd  larre  no  objeotioo  to  deliver  it 
when  the  queetien  «anie  before  tne  Hoose. 
Ovderad  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PaTmON  ov  THE  Academical  So- 
ciETT.]  Mr.  WUberfmte  rase  to  present 
SI  Petition  from  certain  maosbers  of  the 
Acaderoioal  Society,  who  had  applied  for 
a  Ifceaoe  under  the  bill  passed  in  the  pre^ 
leait  session  lor  preventioff  seditious  meet- 
togs,  and  to  wliom  that  ncence  had  been 
flanoed.  The  society  was  of  she  moat  re- 
spectable nature :  but  when  a  deputacioa 
aif  tbs  members  had  applied  to  toe  Lon- 
lion  sessions  for  permission  to  continQe 
tlssir  discussions,  some  of  the  sitting  ma* 
gislrates  Tefosed  to  grant  the  licence,  on 
^  ground  that  it  was  the  hateDtien  of  the 
vet  of  psf  Hamcnt  So  prevent  political  di^ 
oossion  altogether.    How  such  an  inter- 

Cttatian  of  she  <aot  oould  have  been  jput 
th  by  these  magistrates,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  imaginSi  lie  could  only  say,  that  he 
Moisel^  as  well  as  odiers  who  had  assented 
^ihe  bill,  hadiiaver  imagmed  that  suoh 
a«oastruotion  would  be  put  upon  it;  and, 
•iadaed,  the  declaration  hnphed  total  ig- 
siorance  of  the  act  itself.  However,  as 
abe  question  had  been  decided  agatoat 
this  society,  and  bm  no  appeal  was  open  to 
k,  the  members  were  compelled  to  have 
reaoarse  to  the  House. 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  setting 
fimh, 

*'  That  the  Academical  Society  origi- 
iMrtad  in  the  year  17^,  in  a  private  circle 
df  tftudems  in  the  University  of  Oxford; 
but  most  of  the  members  having  become 
resident  in  London,  the  society  assembled 
there  in  the  month  of  November  1796, 
and  has  sinoe  continued  its  meetings  wiih- 
oot  totermption  to  the  present  time ;  that 
Ihe  objects  of  the  society,  as  settled  by  its 
rules,  are,  the  investigation  and  discussion 
of  philosophioy,  literary,  and  historical 
•questions,  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions, that  controversial  theology  shall 
not  be  intvodaoed,  and  that  no  obaarvation 
aballbe  made  upon  any  Uviag  charaotar 
aiT  the  Unkad  Kingdom,  ^ndar  whioh  re- 
galaiisM  Ihe  gaaeirdi  nrkioipies  of  poK- 
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Uod  aeioaca,  together  with  the  practical 
ittoslvations  of  lAiem  which  history  af- 
ibrda,  are  disonasedat  its  oseetin^;  that, 
under  the  regulation  for  the  ttdmissien  of 
memberi,  tfie  soeie^  consists,  and  has 
always  consisted,  exclosivdy  of  person* 
ivfao  have  been  members  of  one  of  tbe 
Unaversiiies  •of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
college  at  Maynooth,  one  of  ihe  £sur  ims 
of  court  in  England,  the  fiundty  4»f  advo^ 
cates  of  Scotland,  or  Kio^fs  ions  in  Ira» 
land ;  that  viators  are  permitted  Io  be  in- 
traduced  by  members  as   hearers  onlr, 
eaoh  member  being  considered  responsifal^ 
£Snr  tbe  reSpectdbllity  of  every  stranger  he 
tamj  introdoce;   tnit,  atpon  the  passing 
of  the  farmer  acts  of  paidiament  for  tbe 
anppression  of  aeditious  assenddiesi   tiw 
society  caused  opfilioations  to  be  nsade 
for  a  Jioenoe  to  bold  its  meetings,  si^iioli 
was  granted  and  renewed  from  tiikia*  to 
time  during  the  apecotiou  of  those  acts; 
that,  iqpon  the  passing  of  an  act  in  the 
present  session,  intituled,  "  an  act  fiv  tlie 
better  prevention  of  aeditious  meetinas 
and  assemblies,"  it  was  deteranaed  agam 
to  apply  for  a  Jiecoce;  that,  in  {mrsiianoe 
of  such  determination,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented, b^  a  deputation  of  members  of  the 
iooiety,  to  tbe  magistvatea  of  the  ci^  of 
London,  in  general  quacter  sessions  as- 
aembled,  at  the  Justice  liall  ia  ihe  Old 
Bailev,  on  Tuesday  the  15tfa  inatant,  pray- 
ing that  a  hoeaoe  might  be  granted,  an- 
thorizing  them  and  the  other  asembers  of 
the  Academidal   fioeiaty   to  hold  tbev 
meetiags  aa  herelo&ire  for  the  investigi^ 
tion  mA.  diacussion  of  philosophical,  lito- 
rary,  -historical,  and  political  questions ; 
that,  on   Fridir^  die   16di   instant,  tiie 
court,  afVar  having  oonaidered  the  peti^ 
tiao,  Hrfosed  to  grant  the  licence,  it  being 
stated  by  two  oat  of  tiie  four  magfstmtea 
present,  that  the  object  of  tbe  act  was  to 
pvovent  all  political  dascossion  whatsoever? 
that  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  being  provided 
by  the  aot,  the  petitioners  are  compelladto 
apply  for  relief  to  the  House;  that  the 
meomers  of  the  society  being  persons 
either  in  or  preparing  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  other  i&partments  in  public 
life,  the  acquirement  of  the  hidiit  of  pob- 
lie  discussion  is  to  them  of  the  greatest 
importasice ;  and  that  feeling  the  benefit 
derived  in  that  respect  from  tbe  Acade- 
mioal  Society,  they  beji  to  prsaent  their 
grievance  to  the  attensioo  or  the  House; 
and  they  rngret  that  they  use  oampelled 
to  iolniae  themseWes  noon  she  atieotioA 
(C) 
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people  by  teaching  them  industry,  while 
they  Derated  works  that  would  be  most 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country. 
That  was  the  proper  course  of  proceeding 
instead  of  forcing  into  a  market  already 
overburthenedi  an  additional  quantity  of 
manufactures. 

Sir  M.  W.  RidUy  confessed,  that  he 
did  not  exactly  understand  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  plan.  In  the  case  of  money 
lent  to  perfect  a  turnpike  road,  indepen- 
dent of  the  security  of  the  tolls,  he  un- 
derstood that  a  personal  security  would 
be  given  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender. 
He  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  parishes, 
a  personal  security  was  required,  as  well 
as  one  on  the  poor-rates  \  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  paid  by  the 
public  for  the  exchequer  bills,  and  that 
which  would  be  demanded  of  the  bor- 
rowers, would  meet  every  expense  inci- 
dental to  the  plan.  Now,  he  begged  to 
inquire,  whether  the  commissioners  were 
to  receive  salaries  or  large  gratuities  \ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  replied, 
that  personal  securities  must  be  given  to 
the  commissioners,  as  well  in  the  case  of 
parishes  as  of  public  works.  With  respect 
to  the  second  question,  he  should  merely 
observe,  that  on  other  occasions  of  a 
aimilar  kind,  gentlemen  had  been  found 
who  devoted  their  services  to  the  public 
gratuitously ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  dis- 
covering individuals  equally  disinterested 
in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Bromham  said,  he  agreed  with 
what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
friend  below  him,  that  it  would  be 
most  painful  to  his  feelings  if  he  should 
find  himself  compelled  to  interpose  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  present 
measure.  It  would  be  arrogance  in  him, 
however,  imperfectly  as  he  yet  understood 
its  nature,  to  argue  upon  its  general  cha- 
racter; and  he  could  only  express  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  found  practicable,  and 
calculated  to  overcome  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  at  first  appeared  liable. 
At  the  same  time  he  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  one  or  two 
doubts  that  prevailed  in  his  own  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  was  to  be  employed. 
It  was  evident,  that  it  would  be  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
public  works*  As  to  the  idfea  of  parish 
officers  becoming  manufacturers,  it  was 
60  prepofitrousi  Uiat  its  absurdity  hardly 


required  to  be  illustrated.  It  was  impos- 
sible they  should  be  able  to  carry  on  any 
branch  of  manufacture,  either  with  benefit 
to  the  community  or  with  comfort  to  them- 
selves. The  idea  was  equally  absurd,  as 
applicable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Pub- 
lic works,  therefore,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  would  be  the  objects  to  which  the 
money  must  be  applied.  But  then  a  dif- 
ficulty immediately  occurred.  What  now 
kept  public  works  from  going  on  ?  Was 
it  the  want  of  capital  solely  ?  He  was 
afraid  not.  He  was  afraid  it  was  the  want 
of  a  demand  for  public  works,  and  that 
canals,  bridges,  and  roads,  were  not  now 
wanted,  for  the  same  reason  that  other 
productions  of  labour  were  not  wanted. 
If  they  were  found  no  longer  to  answer 
the  views  of  private  adventurers,  it  was 
not  likely  they  would  ever  tempt  persons 
to  become  debtors  of  the  Crown  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  them  on.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  desirable  specula- 
tions, would  not  the  money  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  continuance,  be  borrowed 
in  the  usual  way?  For  it  would  have 
this  advantage,  that  no  exchequer  process 
could  be  issued  aeainst  the  borrower,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  usual  Crown  process 
was  to  be  employed  in  recovery  of  what- 
ever sums  might  be  lent  in  pursuance  of 
this  proposition.  The  only  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  a  facility  of  obtaining 
loans.  It  would  throw  1,500,000/.  into 
the  market,  and  thus  facilitate  loans ;  and 
this  would  be  its  only  effect,  its  only  be- 
nefit. With  respect  to  canals,  he  believed 
there  was  nothing  which  had  been  more 
overdone  in  this  country  than  that  des- 
cription of  improvement.  Besides,  the 
assistance  in  that  way  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited.  At  best  there  were  but  two 
canals  at  which  work  could  be  increased. 
About  three  docks  might  be  found  to  be 
made  throughout  the  country.  Then,  as 
to  roads  and  bridges,  he  believed  there 
was  no  slowness,  even  in  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  in  making 
roads  where  they  were  wanted.  The  ad- 
vantage was  so  evident  and  the  benefit  so 
immediate,  that  capital  to  undertake  them 
was  seldom  deficient.  Perhaps  application 
might  be  made  for  assistance  to  finish  a 
bridge  or  two,  but  even  there  his  own 
hopes  were  not  very  sanguine.  It  surely 
was  not  intended  to  make  canals,  and  then 
to  get  water  to  go  into  them ;  to  build 
bridges  over  places  where  there  was  no 
water.  What  relief,  then,  were  the  dis- 
tressed throughout  the  country  to  derive 
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horn  this  measure  ?  With  regard  to  pa<< 
rochial  relief,  he  doubted  whether  any 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
Uiat  part  of  the  plan.  He  would  take 
BirmiDghain  for  example,  from  which 
place  he  had  that  night  presented  a  peti- 
tion, signed  by  upwards  of  12,000  per- 
sons, who  were  out  of  employ.  He  might 
fairly,  however,  estimate  the  unemployed 
male  population  of  that  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  who  were  capable  of  work 
at  15,000.  According  to  the  proposed 
plan,  by  which  the  relief  afforded  to  a  pa- 
rish was  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one 
half  of  what  it  annually  paid  in  poor- 
ratea  within  a  certain  period,  Birmingham 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  only  S0,000/., 
having  paid  for  some  time  past  at  the 
rate  of  60^000/.  a  year  for  the  relief  of  its 
poor ;  that  was  about  22  or  23  shillings  a 
piece !  But  suppose  to  that  were  added 
50,000^.  for  a  canal,  a  road,  or  a  bridge. 
The  whole  relief  which  that  sum  would 
afford,  at  ten  shillings  a  week  for  labour, 
would  only  be  to  employ  2,000  out  of  the 
25,000  for  one  year^  at  wages  of  lOs.  a 
week,  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  life.  These  things  he  mentioned 
solely  to  guard  against  disappointment; 
to  prevent  expectations  from  being  enter- 
tained that  never  could  be  realized. — 
There  were  two  other  points  on  which  he 
had  his  doubts,  and  which  he  would  shortly 
state  to  the  House.  The  first  regarded  the 
mode  of  recovering  the  sum  lent  by  ex- 
chequer process,  if  the  security  could  not 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
He  did  not  think  such  rigour  was  neces- 
sary, and,  that  if  applied,  it  would  de- 
feat the  objects  of  the  plan.  Althouffh 
this  was  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  the 
debts  of  the  Crown,  yet  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  easily  dispense  with  it,  and 
exclude  the  operation  of  extents.  If  the 
measure  was  at  all  intended  or  expected 
to  yield  relief,  let  the  security  upon  which 
the  advance  was  to  be  made  be  the  same 
as  that  demanded  by  other  capitalists,  and 
nothing  more.  If  the  process  of  extent 
was  to  hang  over  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  of  encouraging 
labour  and  completing  public  works,  there 
would  be  no  individual,  or  associations 
of  individuals,  who  would  expose  their 
property  by  stepping  forward  to  take  part 
of  the  loan.  Corporations  roisht  be  found 
to  borrow  on  corporation  funcU,  in  which 
they  felt  no  personal  interest,  but  private 
persons  would  never  run  such  a  risk.— A 
second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 


the  attention  of  the  Houae^  and  upon  the 
proper  settling  of  which  he  entertained 
some  doubts,  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
fund,  supposing  it  to  be  called  for,  was  to 
be  distributed ;  who  were  to  be  the  per« 
sons  under  whose  management  the  exche- 
quer issue  was  to  be  placed,  and  what 
were  the  regulations  to  be  made  to  guard 
against  abuse  ?  Every  thing  would  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  aaa  the  impiwtiality  of 
the  commissioners,  and  the  manner  in 
which  securities  were  required*  The 
greatest  care  ought  then  to  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  these  commissioners,  who,  ae« 
cording  as  they  did  their  duty,  well  or  ill^ 
might  employ  the  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal  beneficially  for  the  country,  or 
convert  them  into  a  source  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence and  an  engine  for  party  purposes. 
Such  a  choice  of  them  should  be  made  as 
would  not  only  be  agreeable  to  both  sides 
of  the  House,  but  would  coincide  with  the 
wishes  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
country— men  above  all  suspidon  and  free 
from  all  influence.  Such  precautions 
against  ui»ing  the  public  purse  for  the  pro- 
motion of  ministerial  or  personal  objects 
were  the  more  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  were  probably  within  four 
or  five  months  of  a  general  election,  in 
which  the  influence  of  this  measure  might 
be  used.  When  speaking  of  the  reliei  to 
be  administered  to  the  country,  he  was 
reminded  of  one  class  of  men,  whose  case, 
as  much  as  any  other,  deserved  considera- 
tion ;  and  from  whom,  if  no  relief  was  pre- 
pared for  them,  no  exaction  should  at  pre- 
sent be  made.  He  alluded  to  that  distress- 
ed class  of  persons  who  were  still  in  ar- 
rears for  property-tax.  If  exchequer-bills 
were  issued  to  enable  them  to  put  off  the 
payment  of  their  arrears  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  to  remit  the  payment  altogether, 
a  great  and  unequivocal  good  would  be 
done.  Much  of  our  suffering,  in  many 
instances,  arose,  he  was  convinced,  from 
the  oppressive  operation  and  heavy  arrears 
of  that  tax.  This  was  the  cause  why  the 
retail  dealers  sales  were  diminished.  The 
persons  themselves  were  in  a  most  lamen- 
table and  hopeless  situation:  they  had 
not  paid  their  taxes,  because  they  were 
unable  to  pay  them ;  and  he  was  persuad- 
ed that  their  arrears  might  be  canceled 
I  without  any  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  any  en- 
I  couragement  to  o?  i^ers  to  withhold  payment. 
^  He  threw  out  this  hint  for  the  considera- 
tion of  government;  and  suggested  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  year,  be  should  in- 
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trolttce  »ni6«6Mu>it»gtIiev<  tiie  gfflftt 
diilrefis  aaul  misery  which  these  people  su^ 
ieittd.  In  stating  the  difficulties  and  the 
doubts  that  oecturrtd  to  his  mind  at  the 
present  ntomeat,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
underetood  as  haying  given  any  decided 
opinioD,  or  as  having  precluded  hiniBelf 
from  the  most  ainple  discossiony  when  the 
details  of  the  plan  were  better  understood, 
and  its  provisiona  came  m  a  diffeveot 
shape  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Buiierwnih  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  these  funds  should  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  parochial  school  houses* 

The  first  resolution  was  put  and  car- 
ried* On  the  second  resolution,  lor  vot* 
Hig  the  sum  of  tiS0,Q00l.to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  public  works  and  fisheries 
of  Ireland, 

Shr  P,  Flood  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  short  measure  of  relief  meted  oot  for 
his  Dative  country,  considering  her  ourita 
and  her  sufferings.  Ireland  had  a  clam 
over  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  What 
had  her  conduct  been  ?  She  had  been  pa- 
tient under  suffering,  while  here  they  had 
been  aseeting  in  Spa-fields  to  subvert  the 
hiws  of  the  land.  Yet  that  patient  me- 
ritorious Island,  the  right  hand  of  Eng- 
famd,  was  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
atarvation.  He  had  travelled  over  £r^ 
eoontSee  of  it  lately,  and  found  the  poor 
bad  aolhaeg  to  subsist  upon  but  their  naJ^ 
boiled  potatoes  and  their  prayers.  Let 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  justiee  done 
them.  They  had  contributed  move  than 
their  ^are  to  the  victotious  war  diat  had 
tenninaied  in  a  glovieua  peace;  and  thev 
did  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Entflaod, 
deaert  their  country ,  and  emigrate  wroad 
to  spend  their  money.  The  namber  of 
sich  emierantSi  who  gave  to  foieignera 
the  bread  of  their  own  countryasen,  was  a 
serteas  evil.  They  were  now  leaving  the 
covn^y  liiDs  shoals  of  herrings.  People  of 
aU  riMNcs,  nobles  and  coraosonera,  earls 
and  lerds^  were  removing  to  dbtant  lands. 
They  ought  to  be  raada  respoasible  fcr 
the  monejr  tliey  drew  from  home,  and  the 
people  wfimn  they  impoaerished.  They 
professed  to  have  ttieobjectof  eromemanC 
lor  ihcir  enigratioo;  bet  if  they  wees 
annsement  out  of  their  ewneeuntsy,  let 
them  come  among  as.  Inatead  of  that 
thqrtun  t»  Dover,  from  Dover  le  Calais, 
from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  ftoei  Boa* 
l^ne  to  Rrance.  To  laugh.]  lie  wished 
dOpevoent.  were  bid  oft  the  ineoaseef 
all  «beeBteca.    He  weald  allfvr  node  te 


be  ahreod  for  ibAre  ihait  two  or  three 
months,  unless  they  could  produce  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  their  heaUh 
required  a  change  of  climate*  The  Iri^ 
members,  at  a  great  expense  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  their 
rents  firom  their  unfortunate  tenants,  came 
to  this  country  to  do  their  duty ;  ond  yet 
in  the  meritorious  endeavours  of  tlie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  their  8ufier-< 
ing  constituents  were  eut  off  with  short 
measure.  All  they  wanted  was  capkal. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  re-consider  the  second  re-i 
solution,  and  add  a  few  tliousands  more 
tor  the  use  of  the  right  arm  of  England* 
The  reseltttioa  waa  then  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  Aprils. 

Salt  Laws  Bii.l.}  On  the  motion 
fbr  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Salt  Laws 
Eflcdse  Bill, 

Sir  C.  PUg  opposed  the  bill  in  its  pre* 
aent  state,  as  calcidatedto  throw  20,000 
of  his  constituents,  who  were  fishermen, 
out  ef  employment,  and  drive  them  to 
commit  smuggling  and  other  illegal  acts. 
He  recommended  that  the  sabject  should 
be  considered  by  a  committee  above  stairs, 
with  a  view  to  some  modificatiun  that 
might  remedy  the  evils  with  which  the 
bin  was  firaught.  Unless  this  were  as- 
sented te,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  fV.  Lemon  seconded  the  motion, 
and  dedared,  that  if  the  bill  were  to 
pass  in  its  present  state,  the  fisheries  in 
Cemwall  cocrid  net  be  carried  on.  if 
an  opportunity  were  oftred  to  the  fisher- 
aaee  by  the  appointment  of  a  eom- 
nittee  above  stairs,  he  was  confident 
that  they  could  show  insuperable  oi>- 
jeetions  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure* 

Mr,  Lushington  said,  that  the  bill  waa 
intended  not  to  oppress  but  to  relieve  the 
fisheries,  by  giving  them  the  liberty  to 
use  reck  salt,  and  thus  bring  to  a  certain- 
ty those  experiments  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully made  in  several  instaaces.  The 
biU  was  not  founded  on  the  representa- 
tions of  oeosmissioners  of  excise,  but  on 
the  evidence  of  persons  interested  both  in 
the  salt  trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  The 
trials  which  had  been  made  led  to  a  san- 
guine bdief  ikat  rock  salt  was  perfectly 
appiieaUe  to  the  purpoaes  of  caring  and 
preservfliig  fiih«    He  thought  it  absurd 
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tfMt  tbe  law  thoQld  be  tuffisred  to  remaiA 
if  it  was  at  present,  depriving  the  fisher- 
nan,  even  if  he  were  inclined,  of  the  right 
to  nse  rock  salt  in  hit  business.  The  use 
0f  it  for  this  purpose  had  been  ahvady 
found  productire  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  efiect  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  to  bestow  rel^f  to  the  20,000 
coDStituents  of  the  hon.  baronet,  instead 
<lf  driving  them  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Dairies  Qilbert  was  not  averse  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  went  to  autho* 
riae  the  free  use  of  rock  salt  in  the  fish- 
cries,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
prohibitory  dutiea  on  foreign  mine  salt. 
If  the  latter  clauses  were  withdrawn,  his 
objections  would  be  removed;  but  he 
must  otherwise  remain  of  opinion,  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  com-  I 
mittee  up  stairs. 

Mr.  Grenfell.wtm  desnvus  that  the  far- 
mer consideration  of  this  question  should 
be  postponed.  In  his  opinion,  the  surren- 
der of  tne  whole  of  the  duties  on  salt  would 
have  been  a  wise  measure,  even  though 
the  condition  had  been  the  continuance  j 
of  the  entire  malt  duties. 

Sir  r.  Acland  thought  the  matters  of 
detail  necessarily  involved  in  a  question 
of  this  nature  demanded  investinition  be* 
fore  a  select  committee,  where  dl  Uie  evi- 
dence might  be  fully  examined. 

Mr.  Finiay  concurred  in  the  same 
opinion.     . 

Lord  Cochrane  recommended  the  remo- 
val of  all  restrictions  on  the  refinement  of 
salt;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  render  the  importation  of  that  artlde 
unnecessary. 

The  Chancdlar  rf  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  allow  the  sub- 
jects respecting  which  there  was  so  much 
difference  of  opinion,  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  a  committee  above  stairs. 
The  question  was  whether  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  suspend  the  progress 
of  the  bill  till  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  above  stairs  could  be 
Imown,  or  to  transmit  the  bill  in  a  perfect 
ahape  to  the  committee. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  hi  point  of 
form  there  were  one  or  two  instances  of  a 
l^erfect  bill  being  sent  to  a  committee  op 
atairs,  but  this  was  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  neither  was  it  conve- 
nient. It  would  be  better  to  suspend  tho 
pro|^reas  of  the  bill  through  the  Hoitte 
oufiDg  the  sitting  of  the  committee  above 
alairs. 
(VOL.  XXXVI.  > 
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Sir  0.  Pole  withdrew  his  amendment  ' 
Mr.  Calcrq/i  said,  that  bemg  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  iropresBioh'  which  the 
agitation  of  this  question  h^d  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tentfbn  to  trouble  them  with  any  addi- 
tional observations  during  this  session.  In 
the  next  session,  howeveri  he  hoped  to  be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  those  boo. 
members  who  concurred  with  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic from  this  most  grievous,  unjust,  and 
impolitic  tax.  '  At  present,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  had  been  done, 
anticipatinff  that  they  should  obtain  that 
benefit  in  the  next  session.  He  could  not 
sit  down,  however,  without  disclaiming 
the  intention  of  recommending  any  com- 
mutation fcTr  this  tax;  and,  teSst  of  all, 
that  any  additional  burthen  should  be  im« 
posed  on  the  article  of  beer. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

*  PiMANCE  Committxb';^*  Mr.  Tiemey 
wished  to  know  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  expected  to  report  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
They  were  at  preseht  occupied  with  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  the  army,  and  hav- 
inff  disposed  of  them,  they  proposed  to 
take  up  those  of  the  navy,  so  that  he  ap- 
prehended some  weeks  must  elapse  before- 
they.  would  make  another  report.  He' 
could  wish  to  ask  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  if  he  meant  to  take  a  loan  in 
the  present  year,  or  if  he  had  any  inten-* 
tion  of  fundmg  exchequer  bills.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  did  not  propose  to  do 
either,  and  if  this  were  the  fact,  the  House 
must  see  how  important  it  was  that  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  right 
bon.  gentleman's  new  scheme  of  finance- 
That  a  large  sum  must  in  sonke  way  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  could 
not  be  disputed,  but  he  thought  the  House" 
ought  not  to  wait  for  the  repoK  of  the 
oonuittee  on  estimates  not  yet  referred 
to  them,  before  they  were  put  in  posses- 
sfon-  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  s  plan. 
If  they  did  this,  he  wished  to  press  uiknt 
the  House  at  what  a  very  fate  period 
of*  the  session  they  must  enter  tipon  the 
discussion  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  D*  GMert  said,  it  was  true  the* 
committee  were  at  present  occupied  with' 
the  ordnance  estimates^  bat  orders,  in  the 
meah  time,  had  been  ghen  to  the  pro|>er' 
offoacs  to  prepare  the  estimates  of  the  in- 
and  expenditure  of  the  present  and 
:t  y^ar,'  to  be  laid  before,  thtau  The" 
(E) 
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trolttce  ■mpewBMMit  taftltev  Om  gtast 
diflress  wa6  misery  which  these  people anf- 
ftcttd.  In  statiog  the  difiiculUes  and  the 
doubts  that  occurred  to  his  mind  at  the 
present  moment,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
uoderetood  as  having  given  any  decided 
opinion,  or  as  having  precluded  himself 
from  the  most  ample  discussion,  when  the 
details  of  the  plan  were  better  understood, 
and  its  provisions  came  m  a  dtfteffeot 
shape  under  the  coosidecation  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Builemorth  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  these  funds  should  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  parochial  school  houses. 

The  first  resolution  was  put  and  car- 
ried»  On  the  second  resolution,  lor  vot* 
Hig  the  sun  of  l(50»00tf.to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  public  works  and  fisberiee 
of  Ireland, 

Sir  F.  Flood  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  short  measure  of  relief  meted  oot  for 
\m  native  country,  considering  her  merita 
and  her  sufierings.  Ireland  had  a  clam 
over  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  What 
had  her  conduct  been  ?  She  had  been  pa- 
tient under  suffering,  while  here  they  had 
been  meeting  in  Spa-fields  to  subvert  the 
hnrs  of  the  land.  Yet  that  patient  me- 
ritorious Island,  the  right  hand  of  E^g- 
famd,  was  in  a  state  of  alrooit  absolute 
starvation.  He  had  travelled  over  ^r^ 
eounties  of  it  Utely,  and  found  the  poor 
had  aothiBg  to  subsist  upon  but  their  half- 
boiled  potatoes  and  their  prayers.  Lei 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  juatiee  done 
thedi'  They  had  contributed  move  than 
Aeirifaare  to  the  victorious  war  diat  had 
fterrainaled  ia  a  glorious  peace;  and  thev 
did  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Eneland, 
desert  their  country,  and  emigrate  imroad 
to  spend  their  money.  The  nomber  of 
ssch  emigrants,  who  gave  to  foKigners 
the  bread  of  their  own  countryasen,  was  a 
serious  evU.  They  were  now  leaving  tlM 
eouDlry  like  shoals  of  herrings.  People  of 
aU  ranks,  nobles  and  commoners,  earis 
and  lerds^  were  removing  to  dbtant  lands. 
They  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  monev  they  drew  from  home,  and  the 
people  wiiom  they  impoearished.  Tliey 
professed  to  have  ttie  objectof  oronsement 
lor  ^eir  emigration ;  bel  if  thegr  waal 
anaasement  out  of  their  ewnosnotfyi  let 
tlmm  come  among  us.  Instead  ofshat 
they  tun  te  Dover,  from  D^mmt  le  Calais, 
from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  fpom  Ben^ 
loyae  to  Prance.  [aUragh.]  lie  wished 
90  per  oent.  were  End  on  t  no  ineease  of 
all  absentees.    He  would  lUfir  none  te 
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be  afaread  fee  mare  than  two  or  three 
months  unless  they  eouU  produce  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  their  heaUh 
reqm'red  a  change  of  climate.  The  Irish 
members,  at  a  great  expense  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  d>eir 
rents  firom  their  unfortunate  tenants,  came 
to  thia  country  to  do  their  duty ;  and  yet 
in  the  meritorious  endeavours  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  eachequer,  their  suffer >« 
ing  constituents  were  eut  off  with  short 
measure.  All  they  wanted  was  capital. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  sen- 
tieman  would  re-consider  the  second  re-> 
solution,  and  add  a  few  tliouaands  more 
tor  the  use  of  the  right  arm  of  England* 
The  resriotion  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  April  29. 

Salt  Laws  Bill.}  Oa  the  motion 
fbr  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Salt  Laws 
Esdee  Bill, 

Sir  C.  Pole  opposed  the  bill  in  its  pre* 
aent  state,  as  calctdatedto  throw  20,000 
of  his  constituents,  who  were  fishermen, 
out  of  employment,  and  drive  tliem  to 
commit  smuggling  and  other  illegal  acts. 
He  recommended  that  the  subject  should 
be  considered  by  a  committee  above  stairsy 
with  a  view  to  some  modificatiDa  that 
might  remedy  the  evils  with  which  the 
bin  was  firaught.  Unless  this  were  as- 
sented to,  mt  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  9V.  Lemon  seconded  the  motion, 
and  dedared,  that  if  the  bill  were  to 
pass  in  its  present  state,  the  fisheries  in 
Cemwsll  coold  net  be  carried  on.  If 
an  opportunity  were  ofiered  to  tbe  fisher* 
asen  by  the  appointmeat  of  a.  eom- 
mittee  above  stairs,  be  was  confident 
that  they  could  show  insuperable  ob* 
jeetions  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 

Bir.  Lushingion  said,  that  the  btU  was 
intended  not  to  oppress  but  to  relieve  the 
fisheries,  by  giving  them  the  liberty  to 
nse  rock  salt,  and  thus  bring  to  a  certain- 
ty those  experiments  which  hail  been  suc- 
cessfully msde  in  several  instances.  The 
bill  was  not  founded  on  the  repretenti^ 
tions  of  ooosmissioners  of  excise,  but  on 
tbe  evidence  of  persons  interested  both  in 
the  salt  trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  The 
trials  which  had  been  made  led  to  a  san- 
guine belief  Aat  rock  salt  was  peifeetly 
ap(dieaUe  to  the  purposss  of  cnring  and 
preserving  fiib.    He  thot^ht  it  issued 
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Hm  die  law  thimld  be  suffered  to  remaiA 
m  it  waa  at  present,  -depriving  the  fisher- 
nan,  even  if  he  were  inclined,  of  the  right 
to  use  rock  salt  in  hit  biutnestf.  The  use 
(tf  it  for  this  parpote  had  been  ahvady 
fDund  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  efiect  of  the  bill , 
therefore,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  to  bestow  r^f  to  the  20,000 
constituents  of  the  hen. '  baronet,  instead 
df  driving  them  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  David  QMert  was  not  averse  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  went  to  autho- 
rtie  the  free  use  of  rock  salt  in  the  fish- 
eries, but  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  mine  salt. 
If  the  latter  clauses  were  withdrawn,  his 
objections  would  be  removed;  but  he 
must  otherwise  remain  of  opinion,  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  com-  I 
mittee  up  stairs. 

Mr.  GrenfM.wuM  desirous  that  the  fiir- 
Aer  consideration  of  this  question  should 
be  postponed.  In  his  opinion,  the  surren- 
der of  toe  whole  of  the  duties  on  salt  would 
hv^e  been  a  wise  measure*  even  though 
the  condition  had  been  the  continuance 
of  the  entire  malt  duties. 

Sir  T.  Adand  thought  the  matters  of 
detail  necessarily  involved  in  a  question 
of  this  nature  demanded  investigation  be» 
fore  a  select  committee,  where  all  the  evi- 
dence might  be  fully  examined. 

Mr.  Firday  concurred  in  the  same 
opinion.     , 

Lord  Cochrane  recommended  the  remo- 
val of  all  restrictions  on  the  refinement  of 
salt;  the  consequence  of  which  woidd  be 
to  render  the  importation  of  that  article 
unnecessary. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  allow  the  sub* 
jecU  respecting  woich  there  was  so  much 
dificrence  of  opinion,  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  a  committee  above  stairs. 
The  questbn  was  whether  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  suspend  the  progress 
of  the  bill  till  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  above  stairs  could  be 
known,  or  to  transmit  the  biU  in  a  perfect 
sliape  to  the  committee. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  in  point  of 
form  there  were  one  or  two  instances  of  a 
perfect  bill  being  sent  to  a  committee  up 
atairs«  but  this  was  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  neither  was  it  conve- 
nient. It  would  be  better  to  suspend  the 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Hoitte 
oaring  the  sitting  of  the  committee  abore 
atairs. 
(VOL.  XXXVLy 


Sir  0.  Pole  withdrew  his  amendment  ' 
Mr.  Calcrnfi  said,  that  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  impression-  which  the 
agitation  of  this  question  hkf\  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tentlbn  to  trouble  them  with  any  addi- 
tional observations  during  tliis  se^ion.  la 
the  next  session,  however,  he  hoped  to  -be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  those  hon. 
members  who  concurred  with  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic from  this  most  grievous,  unjust,  and 
impolitic  tax.  '  At  present,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  had  been  donoi 
anticipating  that  they  should  obtain  that 
benefit  in  tlie  next  session.  He  could  not 
sit  down,  however,  without  disclaiming 
the  intention  of  recommending  any  com- 
mutation f^tfr  this  tax;  and,  leSst  of  all, 
that  any  additional  burthen  should  be  im« 
posed  on  the  article  of  beer. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

'  FlMANCE  CoMMiTTBEf^*  Mr.  Ttemeif 
wished  to  know  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  expected  to  report  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
They  were  at  preseht  occupied  with  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing disposed  of  them,  they  proposed  to 
take  up  those  of  the  navy,  so  that  he  ap« 
prehended  some  weeks  must  elapse  before- 
they,  would  make  another  report.  He' 
could  wish  to  ask  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  if  he  meant  to  take  a  loan  in 
the  present  year,  or  if  he  had  any  inten-* 
tion  of  fundmg  exchequer  bills.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  did  not  propose  to  do 
either,  and  if  this  were  the  fact,  the  House 
must  see  how  important  it  was  that  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Hght 
hon.  gentleman's  new  scheme  of  finance.* 
That  a  large  sum  must  in  some  way  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  could 
not  be  disputed,  but  he  thought  the  House* 
ought  not  to  wait  for  the  repott  of  the 
conmiittee  on  estimates  not  yet  rderretf 
to  them,  before  thev  were  put  in  posses-' 
sioR  of  the  right  hnn.  gentleman  s  plan. 
If  tbey  did  this,  he  wished  to  press  iljKNr 
the  House  at  what  a  very  late  period 
of*  the  session  they  must  enter  ikpon  the 
discussion  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  D.  GMert  said,  it  was  true  the' 
committee  were  at  present  occupied  with' 
tbe  ordnance  estimates^  hot  orders,  in  the 
meaki  time,  had'been  given  to  tbe  proper' 
ofioecs  to  prepare  the  estimates  of  tlie  in- 
cone  and  expenditure  of  the  present  and 
eect  y^ar,.  to  be  laid  before.  tbtai«    The" 
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with  first,  to  form  the  ^round^work  of 
their  eubsequent  proceediagSy  and  these 
liefore  them  it  would  sooo  be  io  their 
power  to  report  to  the  House. 
.  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  was  clear  what 
must  be  the  result-*a  great  issue  of  float- 
ing securities  of  some  descriptioa  or 
other.  It  was,  howeverjL  proper  that  the 
House  should  know  ia  what  way  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  proposed  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  service  of  the  year»  and 
above  all  what  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  had  been  purchased  by  the  bank, 
^f  which  they  had  at  present  ho  account* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchtipier  was 
desirous  of  expediting  by  every  means  in 
his  power  the  proceedings  of  the  finance 
committee.  It  waS|  however,  ebvioust 
while  occupied  with  one  particular  braiKsh 
of  the  inquiry,  they  could  not  give  their 
attention  to  other  parts  of  the  subjeol,.  so 
as  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  probable  ex* 
penditure  and  revenue  of  ihe  oeuttlry«  till 
\)\e  estimates  had  been  successively 
brought  before  them,  and  till  they  bad  ImuI 
an  opportunity  of  examining  those  persona 
who  were  capable  of  giving  them  that 
infomaation  on  which  their  report  must 
^e  grounded.  They  were  now  tidung  the 
course  necessanr  to  ]>ut  them  in  posses- 
sion of  such  information  as  would  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subjects 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Tiemeif  observed,  that  ihose  ex- 
aminations on  which  their  report  was  to 
be  made  had  not  yet  begun.  Such  waa 
now  admitted  to  be  the  situation  in  which 
matters  stood.  The  House  would  ra- 
member  how  he  had  been  scouted  when 
this  committee  was  moved  for,  on  his  pro* 
posing  that  two  committees  idhould  be 
lonaedinstead  of  one.  Had  the  course  be 
recommended  been  then  pursued,  at  this 
day  they  would  have  had  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  the  couoivy  hefore  them* 
Now  he  would  defy  anv  man  to  a^,  that 
such  a  statement  could  be  brought  forward 
for  discussion  earlier  than  in  the  month  of 
June* 

Third  SbcretarpT  ov  Static]  Mr. 
TttfTK^said,  he  now  rose  to  renew,  in 
point  (tt*  substance  diough  not  of  form,  a 
motion  which  he  had  made  last  session  of 

gdiament;  but  in  whidi  motion  he  un- 
rtunately  bad  «ot  succeeded.  That 
motioawas,  «  That  an  bnndile  addre^  be 
iwesented  to  his  royal  highness  the  I^rfaice 
Kegent,  to  repmaiit  to  hie  royalhighiMs^ 


lyi^if  tipon  the  gracious  disposition  of  hie 
royal  highness  to  concur  in  all  such  meft* 
sures  of  economy. as  may  be  coosistenit 
with  the  security  of  the  country,  hunfoly 
pray  that  his  royal  highness  would  begra* 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  thatthw 
division  of  the  state  offices  made  ia  179i». 
(by  which,  in  addition  to  the  secretariea 
of  state  for  the  home  and  foreign  dqiart- 
ments,  a  secretary  of  state  was/oonstitiited 
for  the  war  department),  be  revised^,  and 
that  the  departments  of  the  sQcretAries-  of 
sttita  be»  Dpw  that  peace  is'  happily  vor 
stored,  i^gam  placed  with  all  convenient' 
dispatch,  upon  the  footing  on  which  they 
stood  io  1793*''     He  now  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  that 
subjec^    He  did  not  wish  toe  House  to 
st^pose  that  there  were  any  doubts  now 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  af 
abolishing  the  office ;  but  he  nad  resorted 
to  this  oottoo  hecause  he  saw,,  in  qtMS- 
tiaas  af  thb  sort,  he  bad  not  the  amaUeit 
chance  of  success  in  any  other  wajr ;  far 
when  assertion  was  met  by  assertion  ha 
found  a  deaf  ear  was  generally  preaented 
to  (hat  of  the  one  side,  while  gentlemea 
iti  office  were  more  easily  believed,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  they  were  mora  lika^ 
to  be  netter  informcjd^  than  their  opj^ 
nea^    It  was  this  circumstance  that  »«* 
duced  him  to  nsove  for  a  committee,  t& 
inquire  how  far  the  office  of  third  aecve- 
tary  of  state  was  necessary,  and  whether 
the  datiea  of  that  office  could  not  be 
transferred  to  another,  without  any  de» 
triment  to  the  public  service.    One  great 
iaducement  for  him  to  undertake  thb  sub-' 
ject  was,  that  be  bad  the  previous  sane* 
tioa  of  his  mi^esty^  ministers ;  for  a  com- 
mittee of  their   own   appointment  waa 
naaMd  by  the  lords  of  tne  treasurijr  last 
year,  for  put^poses  under  the  description, 
of  which   this  subject   particularly  fell. 
Mr*  Ryder,  Lord  Burnings  and  Mr.  Stui^ 
Boaroa  were  appointed  last  year  to  m« 
qaira  into  all   offices  created  since  the 
oommeneemaat  of  the  war  in  1793,  with 
a  view  ta  ascertain  what  reductions  could 
be  made.    They  were  confined  in  thair 
operations  Io  the^offices  created  since  the 
war>  as  it  was  no  doubt  presumed  that  aH 
those  created  anterior  ta  the  war  were  of 
toaaacred  a  nature  to  be  toadied*    Maw 
thia  office  of  third  aecretarv   bad  been 
cseated  since  179i ;  it  had  been  created 
not  only  since  the  war,  but  exprcasly  oa 
aooooit  of  the  war.    Aad  how  this  ciloa 
had  aicapcd  the  notice  of  those  three  gea« 
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to  him  t^mUm  tniBtriKgiblc^ 
ndfftaii  tbe  supponMii  diat  tbcve  iras 
•itviideriCaDdHig  lo  all  iocb  eommhtoei 
•i  tbe  608  m  qmlMni  aew  to-go  Wlbrt 
•bt  wiiias  of  the  Houat,  but  carcfdHy 
to  loeap  back,  till  goaded  oa  bj  then* 
itef  alad  colli  of  the  Heoae. 

He  bagged  the  Home  to  cdnrider  that 
•11  he  waa  aoir  caUed  on  to  do  was  to 
OMke  out  a  strong  eooogh  caie  Ibr  refer- 
ring the  tiibjact  to  the  examination  of  a 
rommiHee,  and  nothing  more.  It  was 
euffident  for  him  lo  eitabllsh  that  the  se- 
ctmarjr  of  Male  for  the  war  and  eofeoial 
department  had  been  craated  ifaioe  17M> 
to  ttrmahe  nndioritj  of  the  treatary  iteelf 
t0  Uaeo  oeatlemen  to  eoasent  to  the 
inquny.  What  had  been  the  induoe- 
neenta  to  oioate  that  4iiEoe  ?  Whether  it 
had  t>eett  in  eoneequenoo  of  this  or  that 
panionlar  anrangement»*with  all  tf^e  he 
nad  nothing  to  m— <it  wan  ononffh  fbr  hhn 
that  it  had  boen  croalad  iinee  the  wafi  in 
coninqvenee  of  JdrcwHiitaneei  anting  out 
of  the  #ar.  He  ihoold  follow  therefore 
the  coyme  recommended  by  the  treasury, 
and  propoea  a  committee  to  do  that  which 
the  tmaioty  oommittQe  oogfat  by  their  in* 
etioetMs  to  have  dnae,  namely,  to  inquire 
trhelher  that  office  waa  or  was  not  unn^ 
oamary,  and  whether  the  butinem  of  it 
nriglit  not  be  trantfcrred  without  injnry 
to  the  publio  eervioe,  to  other  departi> 
OMnts.  He  did  not  meaa  to  say,  that 
the  boeinem  of  the  cnlooial  department 
waa  not  great,  nor  that  the  individual  who 
had  the  management  of  it,  had  not  eze> 
mited  all  die  dodet  confided  to  him  6oaa 
JUkf  and  anidaoutljr,  and  was  well  entitled 
to  all  the  talary  which  he  enjoyed*  It  did 
wot  fallow  diat  becaoie  the  omoe  of  third 
aacretary  might  be  aboliehed,  that  tlie 
coontrr  ihould  be  deprived  of  the  tenrioee 
ofthehon.  gentlenmn  (Mr.  Goolbum): 
be  and  hia  pfamtation  clerks  might  oe 
trantferred  to  another  offioe,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  public  service. 

And  here  he  could  not  help  alluding  to 
•sme  nouble  discoveries  which  had  lately 
been  nmde^it  had  been  found  out  that 
two  lorda  of  the  admhralty,  who  had  no- 
thing to  do,  were  essential  outposts  and 
btthvarks  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  did 
not  eospoct  to  hear  the  same  thing  alleged 
0f  the  eOoo  of  third  seeretary  of  state. 
That  offioe^  which  was  eaUed  the  office 
lor  coloniea  and  war  waa  an  excrescence 
growing  out  of  the  fbreigo  office.  It  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Burite  as  one  which 
totdly  imntrsasaiy  nt  the  e«d  of  the 


then  war,  anl  the  esistenoe  of  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  war«  The  nifiee  was  accordingly 
abolished,  m  consequence  of  an  act  of  par^ 
Kament,  at  the  termination  of-theAme- 
viean  war.  To  prove  that  it  waa  necsa* 
aarynow  would  be  a  difficult  case;  and 
he  should  have  hut  little  difficulty  in  prov* 
lag  it  msneoeesary.  The  fii%t  thing  ho 
luM  to  do  wm  to  quote  the  act  of  parlia- 
meat  by  whichtt  was  created;  fiir,  sine# 
thetermiaatian  of  the  war,  one  half  of  it 
had  been  done  away.  The  ofifee  waa  ae» 
tablished  for  war  only.  In  180f  and 
1S03,  the  business  of  the  toionies  waa 
tahan  from  the  homeJapartmeiit,  and  added 
so  the  war  department,  and  caUed  the  war 
and  colonisl  department.  Of  the  tww 
bmnches  of  which  it  was  composed,  tba 
one  was  now  entiielv  done  awsy ;  but,  by 
some  miaccomUdWe  accident,  it  had 
eaoapod  the  treosury  that  one  half  of  the 
waiBTj  m^ht  to  have-lellowed.  Tliere 
was  now  a  whole  mln^  Ibr  half  an  offioo. 
The  total  number  of  clerks  adinff  tioder 
Mr  Heni;  BuDtaiy  mu  iSulXra  of 
them  hsd  boen  taken  away,  that  waa  con- 
sidend>Iy  more  than  one-hslf.  They  were 
now  to  consider,  fimt,  whether  having  gea 
rid  of  half  the  duty,  they  were  still  to  have 
the  whole  of  their  salary;  and  the  next 
thmg  to  be  considered  was,  how  the  rs^ 
mmning  half  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  iw- 
maiaing  half  being  confined  entirely  to 
the  colonies.  The  iacrease  of  coloniea 
ainoe  1798»  was  all  that  he  had  to  meetc 
for  if  there  had  been  no  Ineroase  in  the 
colonies  stnoo  1798,  he  should  have  had 
tto  difficulty  whatever.  There  had  beam 
an  increase  of  nine  colonies  since  that 
time,  witlioot  including  Heligoland,  a 
place  of  so  little  importance  that  there 
might  be  some  gentlemen  who  did  not 
even  know  where  it  was  situated,  and  also 
not  iododmg  St.  Helena.  There  were 
in  fact,  nine  additional  cdonies  to  be  mai>- 
aaged,  and  no  BMNre.  Suppose  Uiese  nine 
coHMiies  had  been  obtained  ibr  this  conn- 
try  by  any  specific  treaty  of  peace,  would 
any  man  have  ventured  to  get  up  in  the 
Houses  and  say,  that  these  nine  colonies 
reqaired  the  appomtment  of  a  separatf 
secretary  of  state  i  The  whole,  however, 
turned  on  this-^tho  whole  turned  on  nine 
colonies.  How,  then,  could  any  msn  do- 
fend  the  office  by  saying  that  the  continu- 
ance of  these  nine  cokmies  after  the  war 
required  a  aecretary  of  state  t  What  was 
the  diffiMrenoe  between  the  oontinnanco 
nnd  sha  *>*»•*"*  tiossassion  of  the  oakmiee 
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by  a  specific  a^ement  I  Comparing  Che 
number  of  colonies  noir»  with  tne  number 
in  1792,  there  were  nine  more,  but  com- 
paring it  H'iih  the  number  in  1801,  there 
jwere  lew.  Now,  the  duke  of  Portland 
had  executed  the  duties  of  the  office  from 
1794>  to  1801.  Durinff  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  colonies  had  been  under  the 
guidance  of  ihe  duke  of  Portland ;  and 
arheri  in  answer  to  a  proposition  to  trans- 
fer the  colonial  department  to  the  home 
jdepartment,  it  was  suted  that  this  would 
occasion  a  grievous  increase  of  business 
to  the  latter,  it  might  be  proper  to  look 
back  to  what  the  duke  of  Portland  did, 
and  what  was  now  the  state  of  the  home 
department.  The  duke  of  Porthmd  had, 
and  that  during  a  time  of  war— a  circum* 
atance  which  made  a  material  difference 
f-^uring  a  most  arduous  period,  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  colonies;  he  had  the 
management  of  the  internal  government 
p{  Britain— he  had  all  the  Alien  office,  a 
labour  which  not  only  did  not  exist  now, 
but  which  had  not  existed  for  many 
'  years  ;~he  had  the  raising  of  the  (militia 
4rhich  were  then  embodied — he  had  the 
important  business  cast  on  him  of  corres- 
ponding wiih  Ireland  while  it  was  not 
united  to  this  country,  while  the  secretary 
was  not  resident  here,  when  there  was  not 
an  Irish  officer  here,  and  when  Ireland 
Jwas  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
'  He  should  be  told,  perhaps,  of  the  trou- 
ble occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  but  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  then,  and  it  was  tnen 
stated,  and  stated  truly,  if  we  were  to  be- 
lieve them  then  as  well  as  we  now  believed 
1ms  majesty's  ministers,  that  it  was  impos- 
aible  there  could  be  a  greater  rebellion 
reigning  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
than  there  was  at  that  time.  Was  he  to 
understand-^no  he  would  not  understand 
ihat  lord  Sidmouth  would  profess  him- 
aelf  less  competent  to  discharffe  the 
duties  of  his  office  than  the  duke  of 
Portland ;  and  yet  he  dki  not  understand 
bow  he  could  refuse  taking  upon  himself 
the  same  business  which  the  duke  of  Port- 
land discharged,  without  making  such  a 
profession.  Now  see  what  the  advantages 
.of  an  inquiry  would  be.  Lord  Chichester 
.was  appomted  to'  the  home  department  in 
•1801,  and  if  lord  Chichester  would  say 
4hat  the  colonies  were  taken  from  him  on 
application  of  his  own,  he  would  be  con- 
tented never  to  open  his  lips  again  on  the 
aubject  except  in  favour  of  a  third  secre- 
pxy  of  a^te.    The  |ruU»  nu^  Ibst  iba 


patronage  arising  from  the  colonies  made 
them  the  fairest  flower  in  the  garland  of 
the  home  department.  The  colonies  wert 
not  joined  to  the  war  department,  becauaa 
the  business  of.  them  was  too  much  for  tha 
home  department  to  sustain.  The  busi- 
ness of  Ireland,' as  far  as  the  home  depart* 
meat  was  concerned,  lay  in  a  very  small 
compass.  The  Alien  office  business  was 
now  trifling,  according  to  the  confession 
of  ministers  themselves,  for  only  two  aliens 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  some 
years.  The  militia  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  now  any  trouble.  The  only 
thing  which  could  be  urged  was  tlie 
state  of  internal  disturbance;  but  this 
point  could  easily  be  got  over,  by  making 
the  transfer  conditional,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity,  which  could  *  not  ba 
considered,  as  at  any  distance.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  home  department  wasno<» 
thing  but  an  office  of  police. 

He  was  sure  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation would  be  that  there  was  not 
the  smallest  occasion  for  .any.  additional 
strength  to  the  home  office*  .  He  had  no 
objection  however  to  propose,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  ^Mr.  Godbum)  should 
be  transferred  to  tnat  department.  He 
would  tender  him  to  lord  Sidmouth,  and 
as  he  was  pretty  sore  that  the  proposal 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  tne  <  hon* 
gentleman  the  home  office  would  then  have 
thebenefitofUiree  undersecretaries.  The 
saving  to  the  public  by  the  aboUtion  of 
the  office  ceoid  not  be  set  down  at  less 
than  12,00tf.  a  year.  Was  not  that  a 
saving  worthy  of  attention  ?  An  extraorr 
dinary  circumstance  had  taken  place  since 
he  had  spoken  last  on  this  subject ;  they 
had  had  a  declaration  from  the  oppoiita 
side  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  tha 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  from  tha 
existence  of  high  offices  of  state,  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  committee  of 
finance,  acting  in  the  spirit  ofthisdoc^ 
trine,  had  assumed  that  three  secretaries 
of  state  were  absolutely  necessary;  and 
laid  it  down  that  each  of  those  secretaries 
might  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of 
2,(XXV.ayearattheendoftwoyearsserviGei. 
He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether,  takingthis  pension  intoconsidera- 
tion,  the  saving,  in  conseqaenoe  of  this 
abolition,  would  not  be  more  than  all  the 
savings  together  proposed  by  the  miaiste- 
rial  commissioners?  If  it  should  ba  said 
that  the  borne  department  was  at  present 
so  burdened  with  work,  that  it  could  not 
take  the  additional  business,  ^why  thea 
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thejrmutt  wtil  till  thit  pretsura  ahould  be 
•I  an  end,  which  woolil  be  toon.  Take  a 
caie  m  point-^The  inaiter  of  the  MiDt  had 
not^  for  in8taiice»  till  iait  naontb,  been 
much  troubled  with  butinets;  since  that 
lima  he  had  had*  no  doubt,  a  deal  of 
business  to  do,  which  he  had  executed 
much  to  the  saiisfaction  of  the  public. 
But  then  this  businecs  being  over,  he  would 
aoon  be  enabled  to  say  as  before,  **  I  have 
no  particular  departments  i  answer  for 
all  the  departments.".  The  suggestion 
which  he  was  making  to  the  House  was 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
«f  the  old  cobnies  should  be  transferred 
io  Uie  home  department.  During  the  first 
years  of  peace  the  business  of  the  colonies 
night  be  attended  with  more  difficulties 
ahan  at  other  times,  but  erery  year  would 
lessen  the  difficultief).  He  had  stated  that 
Ahere  were  nine  additional  colonies,  but  of 
these  colonies  there  were  several  which  it 
mtm  to  be  recollected  formed  no  part  of 
the  system.  Four  of  them  were  in  the 
West  indies,  two  in  the  Mediterranean, 
And  three  in  the  East  Indies.  Those  in 
4he  East  Indies  were  nowise  connected 
.with  those  in  the  West  Indies;  and  those 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  connexion 
jeither  with  the  West  Indies  or  &st  Indies. 
The  home  department  might  be  allowed 
4o  keep  the  four  new  West  India  colonies: 
The  board  of  control  mia^t  be  put  over 
ihe  three  in  the  Beat  Indies,  namely,  the 
Cape,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
|bey.  might  add  St«  Helena,  though  it 
oould  not  give  much  additional  trouble, 
as  it  might  rather  bexoneidered  a  gaol  un- 
der the  care  of  the  nolioe  of  Buropo— 
With  respect  to  'the  Xfauritius,  the  ma« 
nagement  of  it  might  be  attended  with  a 
.Jittle^more  difficulty;:  but  as  to  the  Cape 
and  Ceylon,  as  we  had  happily  overturned 
the  king  of  Candia,  they  would  be  as  quiet 
aa  Gibraltar.  These,  colonies  might  al- 
ready, in  some  sort,  be  considered  as 
under  the  board  of  control,  for  no  ma« 
ferial  step  could  be  taken  with  respect 
to  them,  without  consulting'  the  board 
of  control— >As  to  the  remaining  colon* 
ies,-*>Malta  must  be  considered  as  more 
connected  with  the  foreign  secretary.  Of 
Ihe  Ionian  islands  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
aneak,  whether  they  were  ours  or  not- 
all  he  knew  was,  that  they  were  nhioed 
under  our  protection,  and  that  sir  Inomas 
Mairtand  was  governor  of  Malta,  and  that 
be  execdsed  a  soperintcaideBoe  over  these 
islands.  He  appiehended,  however,-  that 
liie  aatttrc  of  the  conaepon   with  the 


Ionian  islands  was  not  colonial^  bat  purely 
poUttcal;— and  that  it  must  be  with  the 
foreign  department  that  sir  Thomas  Mait« 
land  carried  on  nearly  his  whole  corres* 

Condence.  There  remained,  therefore^- 
ut  four  new  colonies  to  be  given  to  the 
home  department.  On  the  face  of  the 
transaction  l2fiO0L  might  therefore  be 
saved,  if  such  a  transfer  could  take  place 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.  The 
result  of  an  inquiry  would  be  to  set  these 
questions  at  rest.  Lord  Chichester  might 
be  examined,  and  lord  Spencer,  and  an 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  House  whe 
had  been  undersecretary  under  lord  Spen- 
cer. An  irresistible  body  of  evidenee 
would  be  brought  before  such  a  com* 
mittee,  proving  that  the  office  of  third 
secretary  of  state  was  unnecessary.  Par« 
liament  was  bound  to  save  every  farthing 
to  the  country  which  they  possibly  could; 
and  12,000/.  a  year,  and  the  pensions  of 
S»000^  a  year,  and  retirements  to  the 
higher  clerks,  formed  an  object  well  de^ 
serving  of  their  consideration. 

He  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pos*- 
sible  to  make  a  more  effectual  appeal  to 
the  House  than  this  case  amounted  to.' 
Bo:  he  had  heard  it  whispered,  that  if  they 
pared  so  very  closely,  they  might  reduce, 
too  much  the  influence  .of  the  Crown. 
How  stood  the  case  with  respect  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  since  1792?  When 
the  board  of  control  was  instituted  it  was  to 
iMve  no  iofluenoe — it  was  to  be  executed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  without  any 
other  sriary  than  that  of  treasurer  of  tlie 
navy.  Two  yoimg  gentlemen,  sons  of  privy 
counsellors,  were  to  have  offices. without 
any  ssdary.  They  soon  found  Mr.  Dundas, 
however,  taking  2,0002.  a  year,  and  the  two 
young  gentlemen  1,500^.  each.  Soon 
after  that  again,  the  president  obtained 
SfifMi  and  so  fruitful  was  the  soil  of  the 
board  of  control,  that,  at  this  moment  it 
furnished  a  crop  of  four  members  to  the 
House,  with  abundant  salaries.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  too,  that  in  1792,  and  for 
many  years  after,  it  happened  that  many 
offices  were  executed  by  the  same  person, 
and  it  was  made  a  rule,  that  when  one  in- 
dividual held  several  offices,  he  was  not  to 
hokl  several  salaries.  For  instance,  lord 
Grenville  held  the  office  of  auditor  of  the 
treasury  and  that  of  secretary  for  foreign 
afiirs.  Thesabvy  of  one  office  was6,000/., 
and  of  the  other4,000^»  but  horn  both  lord 
Grenville  only  received  6,000^  per  annum. 
Ldrd  Melville  held  the  offices  of  treasurer 
of  .the  nsvyi  of  president  of  the  board  of 
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trolacemD6»enaictoMliev8tlie  gtail 
disfran  md  misery  which  these  people  sof- 
fiiMd.  In  stating  the  difficultres  and  the 
douto  that  occurred  to  his  oaind  at  the 
present  momeat,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
uoderetood  as  having  given  any  decided 
opinioD,  or  as  having  precluded  hknaelf 
from  the  most  ample  discassion,  when  the 
details  of  the  plan  were  better  understood, 
and  Its  pTovisiono  came  in  a  differeot 
afaape  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BuHenMrih  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  these  funds  should  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  parochial  school  houses. 

The  first  resolution  was  put  and  car- 
ried.. On  the  second  resolution,  for  vot* 
Hig  the  sun  of  ^50,00M.to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  public  works  and  nslieriea 
of  Ireland, 

Sir  F.  Flood  expressed  hw  surprise  at 
die  short  measure  of  relief  meted  oot  for 
his  native  country,  considering  her  merita 
and  her  sufferings.  Ireland  had  adsrai 
over  every  other  part  of  the  empire*  What 
bad  her  conduct  been  ?  She  had  been  pa-> 
tient  under  suffering,  while  here  they  had 
been  meeting  in  Spa*fields  to  subvert  the 
hw8  of  the  land.  Yet  that  patient  me- 
ritorious Island,  the  right  haiia  of  Eng- 
land, was  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
starvation.  He  had  travelled  over  ^r^ 
ooontSes  of  it  lately,  and  found  the  poor 
had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  their  half- 
boihid  potatoes  and  their  prayersi  Lei 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  justiee  done 
them.  They  had  contributed  move  than 
their  kliare  to  the  victorious  war  tiiat  had 
teraiioaied  in  a  glortoua  peace;  and  thev 
did  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
deoert  their  country »  and  emigrate  imroad 
to  sfend  their  money.  The  number  of 
sick  emigrants,  who  gave  to  foreigners 
the  bread  of  their  own  countrymen,  was  a 
serioas  -evil.  They  were  now  leaving  the 
county  like  shoals  of  herrings.  People  of 
aU  rames,  nobles  and  eomasooera,  earls 
and  ierds^  were  removing  to  distant  lands. 
They  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  monev  tliey  drew  from  homoi  and  the 
people  whom  they  impo«nrished.  They 
ppofesMd  to  have  oieobjectof  oinwsement 
Itfsft  iheir  omigratMNi ;  tat  if  they  wnni 
anrasemont  out  of  their  <owiiconntfyi  let 
them  come  among  us.  Xnetead  of  that 
they  Tmi  to  Dover,  from  Dover  to  Celais, 
from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and  fpom  Bon- 
lognn  to  Rrance*  rahragh.]  He  wished 
SO  per  oent.  were  laid  on  the  tneoHO  of 
all  idwwitoea.    He  would  lUfvr  none  to 


be  afarood  for  iboire  then  two  or  three 
months,  unless  they  could  produce  thn 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  their  heakh 
required  a  chaoge  of  climate.  The  I^h 
members,  at  a  great  expense  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  Aeir 
rents  firom  their  unfortunate  tenants,  came 
to  this  country  to  do  their  duty ;  and  yet 
in  the  meritorious  endeavours  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  eachequer,  their  suffer*^ 
ing  constituents  were  eut  off  with  short 
measure.  All  they  wanted  was  capital. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  would  re-consider  the  second  re* 
adution,  and  add  a  few  tliousands  more 
for  the  use  of  the  right  arm  of  England. 
The  resc^tttion  waa  then  agreed  to. 
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Salt  Laws  Bill.]  On  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Salt  Ijiws 
Excise  Bill, 

Sir  C.  Pb^  opposed  the  bill  in  its  pre- 
sent state^  as  calculated  to  throw  20,000 
of  his  constituents,  who  were  fishermen, 
out  of  employment,  and  drive  them  to 
commit  smuggling  and  other  illegal  acts. 
He  recommended  that  the  sabject  fihoukl 
be  considered  by  a  committee  above  stairs, 
with  a  view  to  some  modificatiim  that 
might  remedy  the  evils  with  which  the 
bin  was  fraught.  Unless  this  were  as- 
sented to,  1^  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  fV.  Lemon  seconded  the  motion, 
and  dedared,  that  ik  the  bill  were  to 
pass  in  its  present  state,  the  fisheries  in 
Cornwall  coold  not  be  carried  on.  If 
an  opportunity  were  ofiered  to  the  fisher- 
Bsen  by  the  appoiotmeat  of  a  com- 
mittee above  stairs,  he  was  confident 
that  they  could  show  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  the  adoption  of  the  measure* 

Mr.  Luskington  said,  that  the  bill  waa 
intended  not  to  oppress  but  to  relieve  the 
isheries,  by  giving  them  the  liberty  to 
nse  rock  salt,  and  thus  bring  to  a  certain- 
ty those  experiments  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully made  in  several  instances.  The 
bill  was  not  founded  on  the  represents* 
tions  of  oonmissioners  €»f  excise,  but  on 
the  evidence  of  persons  interested  both  in 
the  salt  trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  The 
trials  which  had  been  made  led  to  a  san- 
guine bdief  dbat  rock  salt  waa  perfectly 
appiioaUe  to  the  purposes  of  cnring  and 
pceeorviDg  fiih.    He  thought  it  absurd 
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tto  Itir  AoqM  be  snfiered  to  retnaiA 
m  it  was  at  pretent,  tLepriving  the  fisher- 
aoan,  even  if  he  were  inclined,  of  the  right 
to  we  rock  salt  in  his  biuiness.  The  use 
Hf  it  for  this  purpose  had  been  ah*eady 
Ibund  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Tfaeeffiset  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  to  bestow  rel^f  to  the  20,000 
coBStitueots  of  the  hen.  baronet,  instead 
Hf  driving  them  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Davies  QUbeH  was  not  averse  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  went  to  autbo- 
riie  the  free  use  of  rock  salt  in  the  fish- 
criesi  but  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
prohibitory  dutiea  on  foreign  mine  salt. 
If  the  latter  clauses  were  withdrawn,  his 
objections  would  be  removed;  but  he 
must  otherwise  remain  of  opinion,  that 
the  bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee upstairs. 

Mr.  Grenfell.mBB  desfat>us  that  the  far* 
dier  consideration  of  this  question  should 
be  postponed.  In  his  opinion,  the  surren- 
der of  tne  whole  of  the  unties  on  salt  would 
have  been  a  wise  measure,  even  though 
the.  condition  had  been  the  continuance 
of  the  entire  malt  duties. 

Sir  T.  Achiid  thought  the  matters  of 
detail  necessarily  involved  in  a  question 
of  this  nature  demanded  investigation  be* 
fore  a  select  committee,  where  wl  the  evi- 
dence might  be  fully  examined. 

Mr.  Finlay  concurred  in  the  same 
opinion.     , 

Lord  CoeArane  recommended  the  remo- 
val of  all  restrictions  on  the  refinement  of 
salt ;  the  consequence  of  which  woidd  be 
to  render  the  importation  of  that  artide 
unnecessary. 

The  Chancdiar  tf  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  willinffnesa  to  allow  the  sub- 
jects respecting  which  there  was  so  much 
<liirerence  of  opinion,  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  a  committee  above  stairs. 
The  question  was  whether  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  suspend  the  progress 
of  the  bill  till  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  above  stairs  could  be 
known,  or  to  transmit  the  bill  in  a  perfect 
shape  to  the  conmittee. 

Xhe  Speaker  stated,  that  in  point  of 
ferm  there  were  one  or  two  instances  of  a 
|kerfect  bill  being  sent  to  a  committee  up 
stairs,  but  this  was  not  the  general  prac- 
tfee  of  the  House,  neither  was  it  conve- 
nient It  would  be  better  to  suspend  the 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  HouM 
oufiog  the  sitting  of  the  committee  above 
stairk 
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Sir  0.  Pole  withdrew  his  amendment  * 
Mr.  CalcTrtfi  said,  that  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  impression'  which  the 
agitatidn  of  this  question  hikd  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tentibn  to  trouble  them  with  any  addi- 
tional observations  during  this  se^ion.  In 
the  next  session,  however;  he  hoped  to  be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  those  hon. 
members  who  concurred  with  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic from  this  most  grievous,  unjust,  and 
impolitic  tax.  At  present,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  had  been  done, 
anticipatinff  that  they  should  obtain  that 
benefit  in  the  next  session.  He  could  not 
sit  down,  however,  without  disclaiming 
the  intention  of  recommending  any  com- 
mutation fcftr  this  tax;  and,  least  of  all, 
that  any  additional  burthen  should  be  im« 
posed  on  the  article  of  beer. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

*  FiKANCE  CoMMiTTEE'f^*  Mr.  Ttemey 
Wished  to  know  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  expected  to  report  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
They  were  at  preseht  occupied  with  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing disposed  of  them,  they  proposed  to 
take  up  those  of  the  navy,  so  that  he  ap- 
prehended some  weeks  must  elapse  before' 
they,  would  make  another  report.  He' 
could  wish  to  ask  the  chancellor  of  the- 
exchequer  if  he  meant  to  take  a  loan  in 
the  present  year,  or  if  he  had  any  inten-* 
tion  of  fundmg  exchequer  bills.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  did  not  propose  to  do 
either,  and  if  this  were  the  fact,  the  House 
must  see  how  important  it  was  that  they 
should  be  made  acguainted  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  new  scheme  of  finance.* 
That  a  large  sum  must  in  sonle  way  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  could 
not  be  disputed,  but  he  thought  (he  House* 
ought  not  to  wait  for  the  repoK  of  the 
committee  on  estimates  not  yet  riefinrred 
to  them,  before  they  were  put  in  posaes- 
sion  of  the  right  hen.  gentleman  s  plan. 
If  thev  did  this,  he  wished  to  press  ti|>oir 
the  House  at  what  a  very  late  peripd 
of  the  session  thtey  must  enter  Upon  the 
discussion  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  D.  GUOert  said,  it  was  true  the' 
committcss  were  at  present  occupied  with' 
the  ordnance  estimates^  but  orders,  in  the 
meata  time,  had  been  given  to  the  pro|>er' 
olBoaca  to  prepare  the  estimatea  of  the  in- 
cone  and  expenditure  of  the  present  and 
f  y^ar^  tp  be  laid  before,  tbtto.    Tbe^ 
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esliittttas it  vaiaeccisaiy  togn  .tkvoqgh 
with  6r8l»  to  foria  the  erouod-work  of 
their  (ubsequent  proceediogs^  and  theia 
|>efore  them  it  would  soon  be  io  their 
power  to  report  to  the  House. 
.  Mr.  Tiemey  Mid,  it  was  clear  what 
must  be  the  result— a  great  issue  of  float- 
ing securitiea  of  some  description  or 
other.  It  wasy  however^  proper  that  the 
House  should  know  in  what  way  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  oropoted  to  pro- 
Tide  for  tlie  service  or  the  year»  and 
above  all  what  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  had  been  purchased  by  the  bank» 
^f  which  they  had  at  jpresent  tio  account* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchapio'  was 
desirous  of  expediting  by  every  means  in 
his  power  the  proceedings  of  the  finance 
committee.  It  was,  however,  obvious* 
while  occupied  with  one  particular  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  they  could  not  give  their 
attention  to  other. parts  of  the  subjeol,.  so 
as  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  probable  ex- 
penditure and  revenue  of  the  oeimtryj  till 
t)ie  cstimatea  had  been  succesMv^y 
brought  before  them,  and  till  they  bad  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  those  persona 
who  were  capable  of  giving  them  that 
infonnation  on  which  their  report  most 
be  grounded.  They  were  now  taking  the 
course  necessary  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  such  information  as  would  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subjecta 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Tiem$y  observed,  that  those  ex- 
aminations on  which  their  report  was  to 
be  made  had  not  yet  begun.  Such  was 
iM)w  admitted  to  be  the  situation  in  which 
matters  stood.  The  House  would  re- 
member how  he  had  been  scouted  when 
this  committee  waa  moved  for,  on  his  pro- 
posing  that  two  committees  should  be 
formed  instead  of  one.  Had  the  course  he 
rcfcommended  been  then  pursued,  at  this 
day  they  would  have  had  a  seneral  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country  before  them* 
Now  he  would  defy  anv  man  to  smt,  that 
auch  a  statement  could  be  brought  forward 
for  discussion  earlier  than  m  iw  month  of 
June* 

Third  SbcretabiT  ov  Statb*]  Mr. 
Tiemey  said,  he  now  rose  to  renew,  in 
point  of  substance  though  not  of  form,  a 
motion  which  he  had  mMe  last  aession  of 
parliament;  but  in  which  motion  he  un- 
Ibrtunately  bad  eot  succeeded*  That 
motion  was,  «  That  an  faiunble  addioi  be 

E rented  to  hia  royal  highness  the  Prinoe 
genti  to  tepmeat  to  hii  rojd  Vgbneift^ 
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tb»t  his  majesfy'a  failMU  CoasiiaM  te^ 
lyiof  upon  the  gracioua  dispositAon  of  hi» 
royal  highocst  to  concur  in  all  sucbmea* 
sures  of  economy. aa  may  be  coosistenCic 
with  the  security  of  the  country,  huoribly 
pray  that  his  royal  highness  would  beg^fK 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  tbatthft 
division  of  the  state  offices  made  in  1794^ 
(by  which,  in  addition  to  the  secretaries 
of  state  for  the  home  and  foreign  depart- 
ments, a  seoretaqr  of  state  waaoonstitHted 
for  the  war  department^,  be  sevisad«.  and 
that  the  departments  or  the  sQcretariea'  of 
state  bew  npw  that  peace  is<  happily  ror 
stored,  i^gain  placed  with  aU  coevenienfc^ 
dispatch,  upon  the  footing  on  which  they 
stood  in  1793*''^    He  now  intended  te 
move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  that 
subject*    He  did  not  wish  the  House  to 
st^pose  that  there  were  any  doubts  now 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  nropriety  ef 
abolishing  tlie  office ;  but  he  had  resorted 
to  this  Qoune  hecause  he  savi!,  in  qtiaa* 
tieaa  ef  this  sort,  he  had  not  the  smalleat 
chance  of  success  in  any  other  way ;  fer 
when  assertion  was  met  by  assertion  fae 
found  a  deaf  ear  was  generally  presented 
to  Uiat  of  the  one  side,  while  genUemea 
iti  office  were  more  easily  believed,,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  they  were  more  likely 
to  be  better  informed!^  than  their  op^- 
neots*    It  wes  this  circumstance  that  ia«* 
duced  him  to  move  for  a  committee,  t&. 
inquire  how  far  the  office  of  third  secie- 
tary  of  state  waa  necessary,  and  whether 
the  dtttiea  of  that  office  could  not  be 
transferred  to  another,  without  any  de« 
triment  to  the  public  service*    One^  great 
inducement  for  him  to  undertake  this  sub-* 
ject  was,  that  he  had  the  previous  aanc-* 
tion  of  his  m^esty^  ministers ;  for  a  com- 
mittee of  their   own   appointment  waa 
nasMd  by  the  lords  of  the  treasur]^  last 
year,  for  purposes  under  the  description, 
of  which    this  subject   particularly  fell. 
Mr*  Ryder,  Lord  Bioaing^  and  Mr*  Stur^ 
Bourne  were  appointed  last  year  to  m« 
qiiiie  into  all   offices  created  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  reductions  could 
be  made.    They  were  confined  in  their 
operations  to  the*offices  created  since  the 
war»  aa  it  wes  no  doubt  presumed  that  sll 
those  created  anterior  to  the  war  were  of 
toesecred  a  nature  to  be  touched*    Mew 
thia  ofioe  of  third  aecretarv   had  been 
cieated  since  nSi ;  it  had  beenrreatsd 
not  only  since  the  war,  butexprMsly  oe 
aocennt  of  the  war*    And  how  dus  dioe 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  thoie  three  gen- 
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itaoKii  fnit  to  hni  tfmtm  OBiatdKgible^ 
miO0fi  6n  the  supponCMn  Hut  tbeve  was 
MtimderiCaDdiBg  id  all  ioch  Committees 
CI  tbe  tn»  m  qimlMn,  serir  to  fo  beibrt 
Mm  wukat  of  the  Houat,  Iwt  carefollf 
to  kem  backi  till  goaded  on  by  there- 
iterefeid  «elli  ef  the  House. 

He  begged  the  House  to  c<SDiider  that 
•11  he  mm  nam  ealled  on  to  do  wee  to 
nuike  out  a  Btrong  enough  case  fMr  refers 
ring  the  tiibject  to  the  examination  of  a 
eooMniMee,  and  nethkig  more.  It  waa 
eufficient  for  him  to  eftabliih  that  the  ae- 
caeiarjr  of  iMe  for  tbe  war  and  eolenial 
dtepartment  had  been  craated  oaoe  17dS» 
to  nrfa  «he  eMiiority  of  the  treasary  itself 
to  JMuco  ffoatieinen  to  eoasent  to  tbe 
inquiry.  What  hod  been  the  induce^ 
menu  to  oreale  that  ^ce  ?  Whether  it 
had  been  ineoosequeDoe  of  this  or  that 
panioeiar  acTangemettt**-with  all  tlus  he 
nad  nothing  to  to— «t  was  eneagh  fbr  him 
tbatithadoecn  ersated  since  the  war,  in 
oonseqaeaee  of  cireinnBtaoces  arising  ont 
of  the  war.  He  shoald  follow  therefore 
the  ooniee  recommended  by  the  tressory, 
and  propeee  a  committee  to  do  that  which 
the  ticasQty  coatraiittQe  ought  by  their  in* 
atsuctieas  to  hsTo  donoi  namely,  to  inquwe 
trhethev  that  office  was  or  was  not  unne- 
oeisery,  and  whether  the  bnsioen  of  It 
wdght  not  be  transfierred  without  injniy 
to  Ae  publio  eervioe,  to  other  depart- 
aaents.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  bosmess  of  the  colonial  dcfiartment 
waa  not  great,  nor  that  the  hidiyidual  who 
had  the  OMn^ement  of  it,  had  not  cace- 
cnted  all  die  duties  confided  to  him  6«ma 
jUkt  and  assidaousljr,  and  waa  well  entitled 
to  all  the  salary  which  he  enjoyed.  It  dad 
net  follow  diet  because  the  office  of  third 
eecretary  might  be  abolished,  that  the 
countrr  should  be  deprived  of  the  serrioes 
ofthehon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbumj: 
he  and  his  plantation  clerks  might  oe 
transferred  to  another  ofioe,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  public  servioe. 

And  here  he  could  not  help  alluding  to  \ 
woam  nouble  discoTeries  which  had  lately 
been  nnade^t  had  been  found  out  that 
two  lorda  of  the  admiralty,  who  had  no- 
thing to  do,  were  essential  outposts  and 
bulwarks  of  the  ceostituUon ;  but  he  did 
not  enpeet  to  hear  the  same  thing  alleged 
of  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state. 
That  office^  which  was  called  the  office 
lor  cotoniea  and  war  waa  an  excrescence 
growing  out  of  the  fbreign  office.  It  was 
coDsMeiod  by  Mr.  BuAe  as  one  which 
totaHy  imnrressat  I  ot  the  cod  of  the 


then  waTi  and  tbe  existence  of  whfdk 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  war.  The  office  was  accordingly 
abolished)  in  oonse^oence  of  an  act  of  par^ 
liamentt  at  the  termination  of  the  Ame* 
rican  war.  To  prove  that  it  was  necea* 
sary  now  would  be  s  difficult  case ;  and 
he  should  have  hut  little  difficulty  in  proT* 
Ing  it  nnneoeesary.  The  ^wt  thing  ho 
lum  to  do  was  to  quote  the  act  of  parlia^ 
moot  by  which  it  was  created;  fiir,  since 
the  tenninatian  of  the  war,  one  half  of  it 
had  been  done  away.  The  oflfce  waa  ee^ 
tablished  for  war  onhr.  In  1809  and 
1803,  the  business  of  the  Colonies  was 
tdno  fromlihe  bomedlspartnient,  and  added 
to  the  war  departnwnt,  and  called  the  war 
end  colooial  department.  Of  the  tow 
bmndies  of  which  it  was  composed,  the 
one  was  now  entirelt  done  away ;  but,  by 
aome  onaccouatrim  acddeot,  it  had 
eacaped  the  treasury  that  one  half  of  the 
oalarjr  ought  to  hiwe*iellewed.  Tliere 
was  now  a  whole  aalary  fiir  half  an  office. 
The  total  number  of  clerks  acting  under 
air  Heniy  Bunbniy  was  ld«>-^ven  itf 
them  had  been  taken  awqrs  that  was  coa- 
sidend)ly  more  than  one-half.  They  were 
now  to  conskler,  first,  whether  having  got 
rid  of  half  the  duty,  they  were  still  to  have 
the  whole  of  their  salary;  and  the  next 
thmg  to  be  considered  was,  how  the  ra^ 
maining  half  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  ro- 
maiaine  half  being  confined  entirely  to 
tbe  colonies.  The  increase  of  coloniea 
since  179fi»  was  all  that  hebad  to  meet; 
for  if  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the 
colonies  stnoe  1?98»  he  should  have  bad 
no  difficulty  whatever.  There  had  been 
an  increase  of  nine  colonies  since  that 
time,  without  including  Heligoland,  a 
pkoe  of  so  little  importance  that  there 
might  be  some  gentlemen  who  did  not 
even  know  where  it  was  situated,  and  also 
not  indnding  St.  Helena.  There  were 
in  fact,  nine  additional  colonies  to  be  ma^ 
naged,  and  no  more.  Suppose  these  nine 
cetooies  had  been  obtained  for  thia  coun- 
try by  any  specific  treaty  of  peace,  would 
nay  man  have  ventured  to  get  up  in  the 
House^  and  say,  that  theee  nine  coloniea 
required  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
secretary  of  state  ?  The  wbde,  however, 
turned  on  thio—tho  whole  turned  on  nine 
colonies.  How,  then,  could  any  man  do- 
fend  the  office  by  saying  that  the  continu- 
ance of  these  nine  colonies  after  the  war 
required  a  secretary  of  etate  I  What  was 
tbe  diffiireaoe  between  slie  coathioeoco 
nod  the  getting  possession  of  the  colepiee 
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by  a  specific  agreement  f  Comparing  the 
number  of  colonies  now»  with  tne  number 
in  1792,  there  were  nine  more,  but  com* 
paring  it  %vith  the  number  in  1801,  there 
nrere  less.  Now,  the  duke  of  Portland 
had  executed  the  duties  of  the  office  from 
1794  to  1801.  Durinff  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  colonies  hsd  been  under  the 
guidance  of  the  duke  of  Portland;  and 
when  in  answer  to  a  proposition  to  trans- 
fer the  iColonial  department  to  the  home 
jdepartment,  it  was  stated  that  this  would 
occasion  a  grievous  increase  of  business 
to  the  latter,  it  might  be  proper  to  look 
back  to  what  the  duke  of  Portland  did, 
imd  what  was  now  the  state  of  the  home 
department.  The  duke  of  Portland  had, 
and  that  during  a  time  of  war— a  circum- 
atance  which  made  a  material  difference 
x-^uring  a  most  arduous  period,  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  colonies ;  he  had  the 
management  of  the  internal  government 
pf  Britain— he  had  all  the  Alien  office,  a 
labour  which  not  only  did  not  exist  now, 
but  which  had  not  existed  for  many 
years;— he  had  the  raising  of  the  (militia 
jwhich  were  then  embodied — he  had  the 
important  business  cast  on  him  of  corres- 
ponding with  Ireland  while  it  was  not 
united  to  this  country,  while  the  secretary 
was  not  resident  here,  when  there  was  not 
an  Irish  officer  here,  and  when  Ireland 
jwas  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
'  He  should  be  told^  perhaps,  of  the  trou- 
ble occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  interior 
of  the  country;  but  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  then,  and  it  was  then 
stated,  and  stated  truly,  if  we  were  to  be- 
lieve them  then  as  well  as  we  now  believed 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible there  could  be  a  greater  rebellion 
feigning  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
than  there  was  at  that  time.  Was  he  to 
understand -^no  he  would  not  understand 
that  lord  Sidmouth  would  profess  him- 
self less  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  than  the  duke  of 
Portland ;  and  yet  he  did  not  understand 
how  he  could  refuse  taking  upon  himself 
the  same  business  which  the  duke  of  Port- 
land discharged,  without  making  such  a 
profession.  Now  see  what  the  advantages 
of  an  inquiry  would  be.  Lord  Chichester 
jwas  appointed  to'  the  home  department  in 
•1801,  and  if  lord  Chichester  would  say 
4hat  the  colonies  were  taken  from  him  on 
application  of  his  own,  he  would  be  con- 
tented never  to  open  his  lips  again  on  the 
subject  except  in  favour  of  a  third  secre- 
tary of  s^te.    The  (rutl^  wum^  dut  the 


patronage  arismg  from  khe  colonies  nada 
them  the  fairest  flower  in  the  garland  of 
the  home  department.  The  colonies  wert 
not  joined  to  the  war  department,  becausa 
the  business  of.  them  was  too  much  for  tha 
home  department  to  sustain.  The  busi- 
ness of  Ireland,' as  far  as  the  home  depart* 
meat  was  concerned,  lay  in  a  very  small 
compass.  The  Alien  office  business  was 
now  trifling,  according  to  the  confessioa 
of  ministers  themselves^  for  only  two  aliena 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  soma 
years.  The  militia  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  now  any  trouble.  The  only 
thing  which  could  be  urged  was  tha 
state  of  internal  disturbance;  but  this 
point  could  easily  be  got  over,  by  making 
the  transfer  conditional,  on  the  restora- 
tion  of  tranc^uillity,  which  could-  not  ba 
considered,  as  at  any  distance.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  home  department  was  no* 
tiling  but  an  office  of  police. 

He  was  sure  that  the  result  ofthein*- 
vestigation  would  be  that  there  was  not 
the  smallest  occasion  for  .any.  additional 
strength  to  the  home  office*  .  He  had  no 
objection  however  to  propose,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Godbum )  should 
be  transferrad  to  that  department.  He 
would  tender  him  to  lord  Sidmouth,  and 
as  he  was  pretty  sure  that  tha  proposal 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  tne- hon* 
gentleman  the  home  office  would  then  have 
the  benefit  of  three  under  secretaries.  The 
saving  to  the  public  by  the  abolition  of 
the  dfice  could  not  be  set  down  at  less 
than  12,000/.  a  year.  Was  not  that  a 
saving  worthy  of  attention  ?  An  extraorr 
dinary  circumstance  had  taken  place  since 
he  had  spoken  last  on  this  subject ;  they 
hsd  had  a  declaration  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  tha 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  from  tha 
existence  of  high  offices  of  state,  not  ab* 
solutely  necessary.  The  committee  of 
finance,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  doc* 
trine,  had  assumed  that  three  secretaries 
of  state  were  absolutely  necessary;  and 
laid  it  down  that  each  of  those  secretaries 
might  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of 
2,(XX)/.ayearattheendoftwoyearsservices. 
He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether,  takingthis  pension  intoconsidera* 
tion,  the  saving,  in  consequence  of  this 
abolition,  would  not  be  more  than  all  the 
savings  tog^ether  proposed  bv  the  ministe- 
rial commissioners?  If  it  should  be  said 
that  the  home  department  was  at  present 
so  burdened  with  work,  that  it  could  not 
take  the  additional  busiaessi  ,wby  then 
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Ihej  mute  wtit  dll  thu  preisare  shoold  be 
ftl  an  end»  which  would  be  soon.  Take  a 
caie  m  point-^The  master  of  the  Mint  had 
iidly  for  tnstaacey  till  last  moDtby  been 
much  troubled  with  businets;  lioce  that 
time  he  had  had,  no  doubt»  a  deal  of 
tnisineia  to  do,  which  he  had  executed 
nittdi  to  the  lattsraction  of  the  public. 
But  then  this  busineca  being  oyer,  he  would 
aoon  be  enabled  to  say  at  before.  **  I  have 
no  particular  department:  I  answer  for 
all  the  departmenu."  The  suggestion 
which  he  was  making  to  the  House  was 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
eftheokl  colonies  should  be  transferred 
io  the  home  department.  During  the  first 
years  of  peace  the  business  of  the  colonies 
might  be  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  at  other  times,  but  every  year  would 
lessen  the  difficulties^*  He  had  stated  that 
ithere  were  nine  additional  colonies,  but  of 
these  colonies  there  were  several  which  it 
was  to  be  recollected  formed  no  part  of 
the  system.  Four  of  them  were  in  the 
A¥est  Indies,  two  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  three  in  the  East  Indies*  Those  in 
4lie  £ast  Indies  were  nowise  connected 
with  those  in  the  West  Indies;  and  those 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  connexion 
jeither  with  the  West  Indies  or  East  Indies* 
The  home  department  might  be  allowed 
4o  keep  the  four  new  West  India  colonies; 
The  board  of  control  might  be  put  over 
4he  three  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  namely,  the 
Cape»  Ceylout  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
|hey.  might  add  St.  Helena,  though  it 
oould  not  give  much  additional  trouble, 
as  it  might  rather  be^^onaklered  a  gaol  un* 
der  the  care  of  the  police  of  Europe— 
With  respect  tcthe  Mauritius,  the  ma* 
nagement  of  it  might  be  attended  with  a 
^ittle'roore  difficulty ;-  but  as  to  the  Cape 
and  Ceylon,  as  we  had  happily  overturned 
the  king  of  Candia,  they  would  be  as  quiet 
aa  Gibraltar.  These,  colonies  might  al- 
vcady,  in  some  sort,  be  considered  as 
under  the  board  of  control,  for  no  ma« 
ferial  step  could  be  taken  with  respect 
to  them,  without  consulting  the  board 
of  control— As  to  the  remaining  colon- 
ies,—Malta  roust  be  considered  as  more 
connected  with  the  foreign  secretary.  Of 
the  Ionian  islands  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
apeak,  whether  they  were .  ours  or  not—- 
all  he  knew  was,  that  they  were  placed 
sinder  our  protection,  and  that  sir  Tnomas 
Maidand  was  governor  of  Malta,  and  that 
ke  exeidsed  a  superintcndeace  over  tboe 
islands.  He  appvdiended»  however,*  that 
Ihe  nature  of  the  cannei^ion   with  the 


Ionian  islands  was  not  colonial^  but  purely 
political;—- and  that  it  must  be  with  the 
foreign  department  that  sir  Thomas  Mait« 
land  carried  on  nearly  his  whole  corres* 
pondence.  There  remained,  therefore, 
but  four  new  colonies  to  be  given  to  the 
home  department.  On  the  face  of  the 
transaction  12,000/*  might  therefore  be 
saved,  if  such  a  transfer  could  take  place 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.  The 
result  of  an  inquiry  would  be  to  set  these 
questions  at  rest.  Lord  Chichester  might 
be  examined,  and  lord  Spencer,  and  aa 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  House  whe 
had  been  undersecretary  under  lord  Spen-* 
cer.  An  irresistible  body  of  evidence 
would  be  brought  before  such  a  com* 
mittee,  proving  tliat  the  office  of  thurd 
secretary  of  state  was  unnecessary.  Par* 
liament  was  bound  to  save  every  farthing 
to  the  country  which  they  possibly  could; 
and  12,000/.  a  year,  and  the  pensions  of 
SiOOO/.  a  vear,  and  retirements  to  the 
higher  clerks,  formed  an  object  well  de- 
serving of  their  consideration. 

He  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a  more  eflectual  appeal  to 
the  House  than  this  case  amounted  to. 
But  he  had  heard  it  whispered,  that  if  they 
pared  so  very  closely,  they  might  reduce 
too  much  the  mfluence  .of  th(B  Crown. 
How  stood  the  case  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  since  1792?  When 
the  board  of  control  was  instituted  it  was  to 
have  no  influence — it  was  to  be  executed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  without  any 
other  sidary  tiian  that  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  Two  yoimg  gentlemen,  sons  of  privy 
cotmsellors,  were  to  have  offices  without 
any  sslary.  They  soon  found  Mr.  Dundas, 
however,  taking  2,000/.  a  year,  and  the  two 
young  gentlemen  1,500/.  each.  Soon 
afker  that  again,  the  president  obtained 
5,000/ ;  and  so  fruitful  was  the  soil  of  the 
board  of  control,  that,  at  this  moment  it 
furnished  a  crop  of  four  members  to  the 
House,  with  abundant  salaries.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  too,  that  in  17d2,  and  for 
many  years  after,  it  happened  that  many 
offices  were  executed  by  the  same  person, 
and  it  was  made  a  rule,  that  when  one  in- 
dividual held  several  offices,  he  was  not  te 
hold  several  salaries.  For  instance,  lord 
Grenville  held  the  offioeofauditor  of  the 
treasury  and  that  of  secretary  fi>r  foreign 
affiurs.  Thesabtfy  of  one  office  was6,000/., 
and  of  the  other  4,000/i,  but  firom  both  lord 
Grenville  only  received  6,000/i  per  annum. 
Ldrd  Melville  held  the  offices  of  treasurer 
of  .the  navy^  of  president  of  the  board  of 
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•0Btroiy  Mid  of  Roratarj  of  ttalt*  Cfooa 
dl  tlMte  olBcai  Jie  f  eceived  ^»00tf •  m  jpear, 
vis;  %O0(WL  a  year  aa  lecretary  of  atate, 
9fldOL  as  pmMide&t  of  die  board  of  eon- 
frol»  and  4,00(ML  ae  tpeaiorer  of  the  naty. 
NoiF  these  offices  were  executed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  15|0ML  a  year.  The  secretaxy 
ef  state  had  SfiOOL^  the  treasufer  of  the 
wmwy  4|00<M.and  the  president  of  the  board 
ef  control  5,OO0i2. 

Under  these  drenmstanees,  did  they 
ask  too  mnch  when  they  desired  seme 
inquiry  to  know  whether  the  great  ad» 
dttional  expenoe  thrown  upon  the  coan- 
try  could  be  avoided  by  eome  coosolida- 
tjon  of  oiBces?  He  should  den>air  of  an^ 
substantial  good^tinless  the  Hoose  itself 
took  up  the  sulneot.  Of  the  finance  com- 
mittee thoy  had  a  specimen  from  the  first 
report.  It  was  made  a  great  matter  of 
boast  that  they  had  abolished  all  sinecnres. 
Why,  as  far  as  the  oommittee  had 
abousbed  sinecuresi  they  had  akeadvbeeo 
abolished.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an 
old  report  vamped  up,  to  which  was  added, 
as  an  appendix  a  bill  which  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords!  As  to  offices 
whicii  it  would  have  been  within  the  power 
of  the  House  to  have  rednced,  iHiat  had 
dieydonef  They  had  said  that  one  of  the 
joint  payHnasters  of  the  army  aaigfat  be 
abolisoed.  This  was»  indeed^  a  new  dis- 
covery, and  io  contradictidn  to  the  argu* 
menta  wbidi  had  been  urged  in  the  House 
as  to  the  inexpediency  Si  aboKshmg  the 
moiety  of  an  old  establidied  office.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  <  the  committee  disco- 
vered that  another  officer  required  assist* 
anee,  riz.  the  ticenpresident  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  that  ior  his  service  he  should 
reedve  precisely  this  2fiOOL  a  year  in  that 
oapaciu,  which  he  was  to  lose  in  his  capa- 
city of  joint  pay-master.  Why  was  nis 
salary  fixed  at  this  sum*-w«(  there  one 
examination  ?«-No.  Then,  on  the  other 
bandit  wassaid,  that  it  wasadviBablethatthe 
two  Joint  nost-masters  should  remain,  and 
wbit  waa  Uie  reason  given  ?-— That  the  sum 
to  be  managed  was  so  large.  If  this  had 
been  a  good  reason,  it  would  also  have 
been  a  good  reason  for  continuing  the  two 
pay-masters,  for  the  sum  they  had  to 
manage  was  undoubtedly  greater  than 
that  managed  by  the  post-masters.  Thus 
an  office  was  to  be  preserved,  and  a  new 
one  created  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
but  solely  on  tbe  alleged  opinieodf  this 
oemmittee  of  finance. 

It  would  be  urged,  peihapsi  tfiat  the 
House  iknM  hmre  an  opportunily  of  re- 


vising Hm  'Work  ef  Ae^finanee  oOBBnittee  $ 
but  when  it  was  considered  tbat.tho  cha»» 
oellor  of  the  eoEcheqacr,  and  the  aeoictary 
of  state  were  membets  of  tfaatcoasmitteev 
he  nmst  be  a  very  audacioos  penpn  wiiw 
would  reject  what  they  suggested.  It  be- 
caaae  me  duty  thereiore  of  the  fnendt  of 
economy  and  retreochment  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  tlw  House,  if  they  hoped  ever  to 
eSict  any  real  saving  to  the  coontiy ;  fiir 
it  was  idle  to  sit  patiimtly  and  rely  on  com* 
mittees  of  finance.  He  now  oaHed  on 
them  to  undertake  an  inouiry,  whidi  wouM 
lead'to  real  economy.  But  while  he  con* 
tenSed  dmt  no  efficient  saving  coidd  be 
produced  untQ  thesriaries  of  c^ces  were 
proportioned  to  their  efficient  duties,  he 
was  aware  it  might  be  urged,  that  it  woulcl 
be  impossible  to  £brm  future  administra* 
tions  if  the  Crown  w.ere  bereft  of  this  ap* 
pomtment.  If  we  made  war  first  on  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  then  on  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  what  situation  could  hope 
to  escape,  and  what  would  be  left  ror 
future  administratwna:  and  what  admmis- 
tratian  coidd  do  without  such  appoint* 
ments  i  He  could  only  sqr»  ^at  tf  no  ad- 
ministration could  heieafter  be  fonned  on 
that  principle  of  economy,  he  hoped  the 
present  administratfett  would  be  Oie  lBst» 
And  certain  he  wasf  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
talk  of  economy  or  retrenchment,  if  we 
stopped  short  of  any  measore  that  did  not 
go  at  once  po  draw  some  proportion  be* 
tween  the  appmntment  of  salaries  and  the 
duties  to  be  performed  for  them.  Where 
those  duties  were  real  and  effectual,  the 
salariea  ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
them ;  and  he  must  protest  i^inst  that 
miserable  expedient  by  vrhich  it  had  been 
attempted  to  aatis^  public  clamour  with 
the  appearance  of  a  sacrifice,  the  expe- 
dient of  reducing  10  per  cent,  out  of  the 
salariea  of  offices  the  duties  of  which  were 
r^  and  important.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  such  offices  should  be  libendiy 
paid,  and  the  House  should  see  that  the 
duties  of  them  were  efficiently  performed ; 
hot  where  the  duties  performed  were  im- 
portant, would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
leave  the  gentleflsea  officiating  in  the  dis- 
charge of  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  nhiries  they  deserved,  than  to  abridge 
the  wages  of  real  service  for  the  sake  of 
paymg  those  who  had  nothing  to  per- 
form? It  was  a  dedaration  that  tboaa 
oAces  were  overpaid,  wiiich  he  M  not 
bdieve  to  be  tme.  The  amount  of  the 
10  per  cent*  contributioo  firoaa  the  offices 
of  ttie  oabbal,  could  not  be  asorothaii 
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7,0Qtf .  a  yMdr.  Hb  had  ao#  pointed  out 
a  wav  in  which  12»00Q/.  a  year  might  be 
MTed^  which  was  5,OOOi2.  more»  and  wae  it 
not  a  better  way  of  cosniog  at  at?  It  waa 
Oiean ;  it  waa  an  insnlt  on  the  country  to 
think  it  would  be  pleaied  with  an  ofiecing 
of  10  per  cent,  fron  effieient  offices,  nn- 
less»  indeed,  they  permanently  vesigned 
that  proportion  of  their  sabries,  from  the 
oonnciioo  that  th^  were  overpaid.  But 
vliile  he  waa  willing  to  see  efficient  officers 
weU  paid»  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  no 
salary  should  be  paid  to  any  officer  whose 
senrices  were  not  required  by  strict^e- 
oessity.  ▼ 

This  was  the  view  of  the  subject  which 
cnrery  liberal  man,  which  every  friend  to 
real  economy  would  take.  He  had  shown 
that  jthe  doty  of  the  office  of  colonial  secre* 
tafy  did  not  require  a  distinct  officer  to 
perform  it ;  he  had  shown  that  the  home 
secretary  was  not  entitled  at  present  to 
C«000/.  a  year,  but  he  had  also  shown  how 
he  might  earn  it.  He  be^ed  the  House 
not  to  believe,  because  there  was  a  rise  in 
the  stocks,  that  the  country  liMt  sight  of 
the  great  question  of  economy.  The  ne« 
-Cessit  J  of  the  most  rigid  economy  was  now 
a^ing,  when  there  was  a  diflTerenoe  be* 
tween  oar  income  and  espenditiire  of  14 
millions,  at  the  venr  lowest  calcnktion, 
which  how  it  was  to  be  made  good,  God 
only  knew.  Though  12,000i.  fell  very 
ahort  of  l<k  millions,  it  waa  a  saving  not  to 
he  disregarded,  and  it  was  beginning  at 
the  right  end.  It  waa  easy  to  dimnd  poor 
clerka,  or  to  reduce  the  inferior  depart- 
menta,  which  had  grown  oat  of  the  war, 
but  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  hdd  them  when  lliey  be- 
held the  great  office  of  all,  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  same  drcumatanoes, 
still  flourish  in  high  splendour?  What 
would  be  the  feeling  or  reduced  offoers, 
who  had  barely  a  pittance  to  support  ex- 
isteoee,  when  thiqr  saw  that  the  heads  of 
the  departments  with  which  they  had  been 
in  corrttpondenoe  dormg  the  laar  were 
not  abolished,  but  refained  all  die  emolu- 
asent,  although  the  service  was  at  an  end; 
when  they  feund  that,  if  ever  one  of  these 
greater  functionaries  fell  from  one  placet 
another  immediately  atarted  up  for  him. 
If  he  aaw  auch  a  propoaition  adopted  aa 
that  which  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  now  su^- 
gested,  the  reduced  officer  might  acqui- 
esce with  patienoe  in  the  lot  that  waa 
amidedhim;  but  at  pieaeot,  the  ineqoa- 
betweeo  his  tteatmeot  and  that  of^the 
ler  dcfaitmeat  oeold  not  afford  him 


any  very  ctesolatpry  reAeotiena  in 
it  was  high  time  that  government  #hoiiU 
dosometmng  to  show  wat  they  were  wil« 
ling  to  relinqinsh  a  Uttle  of  their  own,  ami 
in  realty  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  the  oidy  aacri^ 
fice  he  required  laas  the  abolition  of  oflU 
ceathat  were  no  longer  necessary.  Ibera 
was  not  a  penon  in  the  country  who  wo^ 
not  understand  the  motive  m  a  vote  (if 
Boch  should  that  nightbe  given)  to  pre- 
clude the  inquiry  for  which  he  waa  noir 
contending.  If  all  investigation  was  toba 
refused,  and  this  office  retained,  on  tbw 
bareassertmn  of  government  that  it  st&I 
continued  to  be  necesary,  it  was  impossl^ 
hie  that  any  conviction  or  satiafediett 
could  be  the  result  of  such  an  assertion. 
It  was  not  only  on  the  finances,  but  on  tha 
feelings  of  the  country,  that  tfaia  shew  of 
economy  would  have  its  efRBCts.  Wbea 
he  had  before  talked  of  the  abolition  of  si« 
necores,  the  chancellor  of  the  eKcheeoer 
had  smiled,  and  well  he  might.  They 
were  veiy  pivperly  to  be  abolished  at  the 
expiration  of  tne  existing  interests.  This 
was  a  benefit  only  in  expectancy ;  bat  ic 
was  their  dotv  to  do  something  Uhe  a  sa- 
crifice, somecbiag  which  they  might  them> 
selves  feel.  If  they  refused  to  inquire 
into  this  office,  no  man  could  misunder- 
atand  the  reason*  Dorihg  all  former  in- 
vestigatiooa,  the  treasury  had  made  a  spe- 
cial exception  in  fsvoor  of  this  office.  It 
had  been  excepted  by  the  treaaury  com- 
mittee and  b^  the  finance  committee,  from 
tbeirgeaeralmqttiries ;  but  waa  the  House, 
on  tM  mere  assertion  of  this  committee, 
to  abstain  from  interfering?  It  was  hie 
oottviction  the  office  waa  unnecessary,  and 
he  dec^pred  moat  aolemnly,  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  abolition  of  one  office 
from  whidi  he  would  notabo  exclude  his 
own  friends,  if  they  were  ever  placed 
in  the  way  of  making  auch  appointmentt. 
If  they  were  to  consider  tliem  neceisary, 
he  would  not  heritate  to  assert  that  they 
ought  not  to  come  into  office.  On  noother 
terms  but  those  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
should  any  ministry  be  allowed  to  enter 
offiee,or  tocontinue  in  it.  Certamly  he  had 
nochaneeof  ever  becoming  first,  second  or 
third  secretary  of  state ;  tot,  if  it  were  not 
so,  if  he  were  to  be  called  on  to-morrow 
to  form  a  part  of  an  administretioo,  he 
waokl  not  consent  to  do  so  unless  this  of- 
fice was  abolished,  or  that  it  was  shown 
that  the  public  business  cooM  not  be  cai^ 
ried  on  without  iU  He  was  persuaded 
much  might  be  done  m  the  way  of  eco- 
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nomj  by  ihe  coDsdidatioii  of  officM^  if 
there  xfiaWy  existed  a  treasury  disposed  to 
ecoDomyy  and  Dot  one -which  never  resorted 
to  economical  measures^  except  when  driven 
to  them  by  stress  of  weather.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  committee  of  finance,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  salary  of 
2,00tf.  a.  year  to  the  vice  president  of  die 
board  of  trade.  Why  might  not  the  roaster 
of  the  mint  perform  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice? There  were  others  who  had  seats  in 
the  cabinet,  and  nothing  else  to  do— there 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  lord  privy  seal,  to  whom  no 
laborious  duty  whatever  was  attached.  It 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should 
do  something  for  their  salaries*  Whether 
Ihey  continued  the  names  of  the  president 
4»fboardef  control,  or  of  the  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  he  did  not  care— it  was  not  to 
the  words,  but  to  the  multitude  of  ofitces 
that  he  objected.  If  it  was  necessary  that 
the  colonies  should  be  subject  to  a  separate 
officer,  why  might  they  not  be  placed  un* 
der  the  president  of  the  board  of  control  ? 
It  had  been  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
that  the  president  of  the  board  of  control 
could  not  take  the  king's  pleasure,  which 
was  frivolous  enough,  ana  adso  not  true; 
for  it  was  customary  for  him  to  take  the 
king's  pleasure  on  the  appointment  of  a 
governor-general,  and  also  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical officers  in  India.  This  objection 
was  therefore  founded  on  a  gross  mis- 
statement. There  was  in  fact  no  more 
aecessitprfor  a  third  secretary  of  state  than 
for  a  third  archbishop.  It  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  however  but  by  a  motion  in  that 
House. 

It  was  not  pleasant  tobepbligedto  bring 
forward  motions  which  seemed  to  be  dn 
rected  against  individuals.  Though  he  was 
certain  tnat  the  noble  lord  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  third  secretarr  of  state  could 
Qot  impute  a&y  motives  of  personal  hosti- 
lity  to  him,  I  Mr.  T.),  yet  he  fek  it  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  to  bie  thus  attacking 
a  particular  office  year  after  year,  and 
to  offer  to  throw  such  a  load  on  lord 
Sidmouth  as  might  perhaps  kill  him.  At 
all  events  he  should  be  consoled  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  his  du^y. 
He  hoped  however  that  ministers  would, 
for  once,  come  forward  themselves  and 
spare  an  individual  so  disagreeable  a  task. 
UQless  tbey  did  this,  all  temporary  expe- 
dients were  but  vain ;  they  might  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  but  they  could  not 
suspend  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discHS- 
siua  that  now  pervaded  every  data  ef  the 


community  s  they  could  not  by  any  other 
means  lessen  the  burthens  or  alleviate  the' 
distress  of  the  country.    They  might  have 
recou^e.  to  coercive  measures;  they  might 
for  a  season,  silence  the  loud  expression  of 
public  opinion ;    but  by  no  other  means 
could  they  tranquillize  the  spirit  of  the ' 
people,  or  persuade  them  that  there  was  any 
wish  to  correct  the  abuses  they  complained 
of.     If  the  House  refused  inquiry,  they 
would  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  country^  • 
and  he  trusted  the  people  would  manifest 
their  sense  of  this  dereliction  of  duty.  He . 
wouldconclude  by  moving,  "  That  a  com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  take  into  conside*- 
ration  the  business  now  remaining  to  be 
executed  bv  the  secretary  of  state  for  the« 
war  and  colonial  department,  and  to  report 
their  opinion,  whether  the  continuance  of' 
the  same  bo  any  longer  necessary;  and 
whether  the  duties  performed  by  the  said> 
department  may  without  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service  be  transferred  to  any 
other  offices,  and  with  what  diminution  of 
charge.'* 

Mr.  Gotdbum  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
every  department  of  the  state,  might,  with 
propriety,  be  called  on  for  a  statement  of 
the  nature  of  its  services ;  and  for  himself, 
he  certainly  had  no  personal  right  to  ob^ 
ject  to  the  motion  of  the  right  bom  gen-^ 
tleman.  He  had.  a  little  to  add  to  what 
he  had  stated  on  this^  subject  on  a  former 
occasion ;  but  as  he  considered  the  motion 
of  the  right  hon.  geotleroan  had  in  reality 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
third  secretary  of  state,  though  it  appeared 
only  to  demand  an  inquiry,  he  must  an- 
swer that  part  of  therigothon.gentletnans' 
speech,  in  which  he  imputed  to  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  a  disinclination  to  adopt  any 
measures  of  economy  till  they  were  com- 

Silled  to  them  by  the  voice  of  the  House.- 
e  was  as  willing  as  any  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  to  agree  in  the* 
reauction  of  useless  places,  but  he  thought 
it  a  pernicious  parsimony  to  reduce  sudi 
as  were  necessary  and  efficient.  He  didh 
not  think  himself  bound  to  show  the  inex- 
pediency of  appointing  a-second  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  utdity  and  efficiency  of 
this  office  in  particular,  when  a  committee 
already  existing  had  made  the  very  inves-* 
tigations  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
recommended.  If  the  proceedings  of  that . 
committee  had  not  been  su^h  as  to  gratify 
hoiv  .gentlemen  on  the  other  side,,  that  was . 
owing  to  their  own  refusal  to  join  .in  tba^ 
labouM  of  the  committee,  and,  as  ha 
thought,  deprived  tfaera  of  aoy  right  of 
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oomplabt.  It  wetild  have  been  open  to 
eall  for  evidence  to  examine  into  details^ 
and  then  to  have  brought  forward  a  mo* 
tion  on  the  result  of  such  examination. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  now  made 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  oftliird  secretary  of  state, 
before  any  one  agreed  in  that  motion,  he 
must  think,  either  that  no  circumstances 
could  justify  the  existence  of  such  an  of- 
fice ;  or,  secondly,  that  the  business  of  the 
office  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence at  present;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  duty 
could  be  better  performed,  by  being  an- 
nexed to  other  offices.  With  respect  to 
the  first  proposition,  he  did  not  impute 
to  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman  the  extrava- 
gance of  having  seriously  advanced  it.  It 
was  true,  he  did  allude  in  one  part  of  his 
apeech  to  an  act  that  had  been  brought  in 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  at  one  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  have  s(»  construed  that  act,  as  to  be- 
lieve it  must  prevail  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  or  irrevocably  bind 
the  House  for  the  future.  With  regard 
to  tlie  business  of  the  office,  he  felt  under 
aome  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  make  a  statement  of  it  to  the 
House :  if  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
number  of  letters  received  and  dispatched, 
it  might  be  deemed  fallacious,  and  be  urged 
that  many  of  these  were  merely  circular ; 
besides  the  chance  he  might  incur  of  be- 
ing laid  open  to  ridicule,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  right  hon.  gentlemax 
had  said  that  it  was  very  easy  to  come 
bustling  down  to  the  House  with  largo 
bundles  of  papers,  tied  up  in  red  strings, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  display.  He 
therefore  should  not  enter  into  any  detail 
of  that  nature ;  but  if  he  could  succeed  in 
ahowing,  thai  at  the  time  when  the  exist- 
ence of  this  office  was  admitted  to  be  ne- 
cessary, there  W^a  not  more  business  to  be 
performed  than  at  present,  he  hoped,  he 
ahould  have  made  out  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment to  the  House. 

The  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
£rst  institution  of  the  colonial  department 
in  1768  and  17B2,  would  form  a  fit  subject 
of  •comparison  with  that  which  hadelapsed 
between  1802  and  1816;  and  for  that 
comparison  he  should  take  the  pages  of 
entry  in  the  books  of  office,  because  he 
thought  they  afforded,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  criterion.  In  the  fourteen  years  from 
1768  to  1782,  the  number  of  oages  filled 
in  the  books  of  entry  for  twelve  colonies 
.were  8,139,     '  "  -    . 


224  lor  each  year.  The  same  twelve  colo- 
nies in  the  second  period,  from  1802  to 
1816,  filled  a  number  of  pages  to  the 
amount  of  6,098,  forming  an  average  of 
about  AS5  for  each  year ;  so  that  in  Uie 
latter  period,  the  business  of  those  twelve 
colonies  was  nearly  doubled.  But  if  they 
took  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
North  American  colonies  (including  that 
of  a  military  nature)  together  with  the 
twelve  colonies,  for  14  years,  from  1768 
to  1782,  and  opposed  it,  in  the  same  way^ 
to  the  business  transacted  in  the  office 
from  1802  to  1816,  the  disparity  would  be 
found  infinitely  greater.  The  number  of 
pages  written  from  1768  to  1782  was 
6,246 — being,  on  the  average,  446  pages 
per  annum ;  whilst  the  number  writtea 
from  1802  to  1816  was  27,968  or  1,994 
pages  per  annum.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  increase  in  the  latter  period  waa 
occasioned  by  the  war.  But  the  fact  waa 
otherwbe.  The  war  had  only  made  H 
difference  of  about  500  pages  per  annum ; 
the  remainder  of  the  increase  was  occasion* 
ed  by  the  influx  of  ordinary  businesa. 

Having  adduced  these  specific  facts  to 
prove  that  the  business  had  greatly  accu* 
mulated,  he  should  next  offer  a  few  obser^t 
vations  on  the  general  principle.  In  eveiy 
department  of  government,  he  believea* 
business  had  greatly  increased ;  and  tbia 
must  be  attributed,  m  a  great  degree,  to 
the  extension  of  education  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  empire.  At  present »  almost 
every  person  in  the  empire  could  address 
the  different  offices  of  government;  and 
communications  from  individuals  moving 
in  various  ranks  of  society  were  poured  ia 
on  them — a  circumstance  hitherto  un- 
known. No  hon.  gentleman  could,  he 
imagined,  be  ignorant  of  this  fact,  that 
the  increase  of  education  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  business 
in  all  the  departments  of  tbe  state.  Oa 
this  account  every  department  was  ob- 
liged to  enlarge  its  establish meirt,  and  yet 
was  oppressed  by  the  additional  weight 
of  business.  Since  1 80S,  the  business 
of  the  colonial  office  had  most  materially 
increased.  Gentlemen  must  be  aware, 
that  the  correspondence  connected  with 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  alone  em* 
ployed  an  entire  office.  In  the  constant 
an^tiety  and  vigilance  that  was  necessary 
for  the  due  enforcement  of  tliis  measure 
to  render  availing  the  best  efforts  of  huma- 
nity, and  to  convince  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  that  wo  were  in  earnest  in  our  at- 


re  8,139,  siviog  an  average  of  about    tempts  at  ^  general  abolition,  and  that  wo 
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were  aetiMiled  by  no  sinifter  motive  in  per* 
■evering  to  ttc  accomplishment^  there  wm 
ample  demand  for  the  exercise  of  g^eat  in- 
dustry and  talents,  not  only  from  Africa, 
but  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
communications  were  poured  in;  and 
though,  unfortunately  in  some  instances, 
these  reports  had  proved  incorrect  and 
unsatisfactory,  yet  the  labour  of  attending 
to  them,  and  distinguishing  between  those 
that  might  be  relied  on  and  those  which 
were  unworthy  of  credit,  was  by  no  means 
trifling.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  care 
of  legislating  for  each  separate  colony. 
To  all  of  them  English  laws  and  English 
principles  were  to  bie  recommended,  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings 
#r  clash  violently  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
placob  To  watch  the  times  and  opportu- 
aities,  to  select  the  proper  modes  and  pro- 
per instruments  for  effecting  these  im* 
provements  and  changes,  required  the  vi« 

{[ilant  exercise  of  considerable  powers. 
t  was  this  that  had  created  the  necessity 
for  a  third  secretarjr  of  state;  this  that  had 
increased  the  public  business  bqrond  all 
foraier  precedent ;  and  this  that  rendered 
it  impossible  to  dispense  with  a  separate 
department  devotea  to  such  purposes. 

What  he  had  urged  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  business,  showed  wny  this  de* 

Crtment  could  not  be  conveniently  trans- 
red  to  any  other  office ;  that  which  had 
increased  their  business  had  increased  the 
business  of  every  other  department;  and 
though  it  might  not  become  him  to  vouch 
Ibr  Ihero,  yet  from  the  knowledge  he  had 
be  was  convinced  that  the  duties  could 
AOt  be  removed  to  anj  other  quarter  with 
any  hope  of  their  bemg  duly  performed. 
But  it  was  not  on  these  grounds  alone 
that  he  thought  it  impoisible  to  comply 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman'a  motion. 
It  was  almost  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  a  responsible  minister  through 
whom  the  colonies  might  make  known 
tfieir  wants,  and  who,  by  devoting  himself 
•olely  to  their  service,  might  be  compe- 
tent to  explain  and  support  their  respec- 
tive interests.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  was 
competent  to  this.  He  felt  flattered  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  good  opinion, 
but  was  convinced  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  impracticable;  and  there 
was  no  other  ofllce^o  which  the  proposal 
if  feasible  at  aH,  was  not  equally  applica- 
ble t  and  yet  the  right  hon.  sentleman 
could  hardily  contend  for  its  appncatioa  to 
the  other  gMH  ofloM  of  Mate.    Bat  the 


right  hon.  gentlenaa  woaM  do  well  tn 
consider  the  necessity  of  having  a  oompoi^ 
tent  minister  in  this  as  well  as  the  otaee 
great  departments ;  and  if  he  looked  to  te 
relief  from  expense,  he  should  dso  see 
whether  there  were  not  disadvantages  to 
counterbalance  the  saving  that  could  bo 
effected.  The  great  excellence  of  the 
British  system  of  government,  was  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  that  House,  and 
the  advantage  of  having  a  cabinet  minister 
competent  to  give  information  on  ever^ 
question,  and  to  render  those  discussione 
availii^g  to  some  end ;  there  was  the  addi« 
tional  security,  too,  that  no  act  of  the 
Crown  could  take  place  without  the  coo* 
sideration  of  these  cabinet  ministers;  but 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  go  to  withdraw  this  security  from 
one  great  branch  of  our  empire  and  re* 
sources.  The  colonies,  too,  had  an  addi* 
tional  claim  to  the  care  of  responsible  mi* 
nisters,  exclusively  devoted  tcf  their  inter 
ests.  All  other  parts  of  the  empire  had 
their  own  representatives,  who  could  speak 
to  and  defend  their  local  interests.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  colonies,  and  if  they 
could  not  be  heard  by  their  minister,  they 
must  run  the  hazard  of  being  neglected  or 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  others.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  limited  the  an- 
nual saving  to  be  e&cted  to  12,00(tf. ; 
but  the  colonies  were  greater  now  than  at 
^any  former  period ;  they  were  hourly  be* 
coming  of  greater  importance,  and  he 
could  net  think  so  ill  of  the  country  as  to 
think  it  would  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies  and  the  happiness  of  thousands 
for  a  saving  of  12,0002.  a  year.  We  were 
not  to  consider  these  colonies  merely 
as  the  appurtenances  of  grandeur,  and  tfale 
gratification  of  national  vanity,  but  to 
weigh  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  their 
individual  claims  to  happmess.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  oppose  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House.  The  abolitbn  of  the  o& 
fice  in  question  would  tend  only  to  the  mis* 
management  of  the  colonies>  and  the  sum 
saved  to  the  nation  would  be  tost  in  f he 
diminution  of  the  happiness  of  the  colo* 
nists.  To  those  who  thought  that  the  co* 
lonies  were  only  an  incumbrance  on  the 
country,  it  might  be  that  these'  reasons 
would  not  carry  any  great  weight;  but 
with  those  who,  like  himself,  considered 
them  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  glory, 
and  one  of  the  great  supports  of  our  power 
affording  resources  in  war,  and  increamng 
ourcoBunerce  in  peace,  with  those  who 

thooghl  thfiD  iiPporUttt  under  etiiy  cooi. 
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sideiatioiiv  it  wouU  m^  be  doubted  ibal 
lb«;  bad  •  ri^fat  to  due  atteotioDi  and 
tbat  tbat  aitenuoo  could  od^  be  bestowed 
go  tbem  by  a  minUter  exclutivelj  attached 
le  their  interests.  For  these  reasons,  he 
should  give  his  decided  negative  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Marryat  said»  he  should  sup|>ort  the 
motion,  not  only  on  tho  grounds  which  had 
been  laid  so  ably  by  the  right  hon.  mover, 
but  in  the  hope  that  the  abolition  of  the 
•flioe  of  GoloDial  secretary  would  lead  to  a 
iwvision  of  our  whole  colonial  system.  It 
was  when  the  oolonial  secretaryship  had 
hnn  first  appointed  in  176S9  that  this 
country  departed  from  the  simple  and  wise 
course  of  experience  in  the  government 
of  its  colonies,  to  lose  itself  in  the  mazes 
of  experiment.  A  period  of  150  years  of 
previous  prosperity  bore  testimonv  to  the 
woelleDce  of  the  system  that  had  been  efr- 
tebUshed.  The  efiect  of  the  aUempt  to 
introduce  direct  taxation  into  our  colo- 
nies was  too  well  known.  A  long  and  ex- 
sensive  war  ensued,  which  end^  in  the 
dismemberment  (rf*  the  empirot  and  the 
lem  of  colonies  tbat  were  our  pride  and 
our  glory,  affinrding  an  unbounaed  open- 
mg  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  pros^ 
ipect  for  the  future  beyond  the  powers  of 
anticipation  to  estimate.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  this  melancholy  result 
wonhl  have  operated  to  deter  from  a  si- 
milar experiment;  but  when  in  the  late 
Jwar  the  office  of  third  secretary  was  re* 
vived,  the  system  was  soon  renewedy  and 
the  eiEects  would  probablv  be  not  lem 
disastrous.  Trinidad  had  been  made  the 
farm  of  experimentt  his  majesty's  mini*- 
ters,  like  all  other  gentlemen  &rmersy  had 
«bmpletely  failed;  and  the  colony  had 
i>een  reduced  to  the  most  ruinous  con^ 
tion.  A  despotic  system  of  government 
bad  been  introduced  there— 

Mr.  GmUmm  rose  to  order.  He  was 
|irepared  at  any  time  to  discum  the  quee- 
tion  of  the  tieatment  of  Trinidad,  but  he 
xould  not  imagine  how  it  could  have  any 
bearing  on  the  question  before  the  House. 

The  Speaker  called  on  Mr.  Marryat  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Marryai  said,  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  Trinidad  bade 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  question.  The 
erfoneoos  system  of  policy  be  complained 
o(  bad  been  adopted,  not  only  towards 
Tfinidnd,  but  all  the  colonies  ceded  nt  the 
Jalc  peacsw  Instead  of  pursuing  the  wise 
.soiioy  of  Bome,  m  extending  its  own 
laira  and  the  ngbt  eC  citisensbip  and  snf- 


frue^  to  all  the  countries  it  acquiredi  ww 
had,  in  our  several  colonies,  .systems  en«* 
tirely  di&rent  from  each  otheri  and  wn 
appeared  to  be  consistent  only  in  the  do* 
termination  to  exclude  all  the  colonista 
from  participating  in  those  advantages 
which  were  enjoyra  by  the  integral  pari 
of  the  empire,  in  the  Mauritius  we  h^ 
French  laws— at  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
we  had  Dutch  laws*— at  Trinidad  we  had 
Spanish  laws— ^we  had  Greek  laws  in  the 
Ionian  ishmds— in  short,  for  each  of  our 
possessions  we  had  a  diiferent  system  of 
laws.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  spe* 
cies  of  policy.  While  we  governed  our 
new  subjects  by  British  laws,  we  held  out 
to  them  the  strongest  inducements  to 
study  the  English  language,  and  to  be* 
come  acquainted  with  our  manners  and 
habits.  But,  under  the  present  system, 
these  inducements  were  lost.— we  took  no 
care  to  fiuniliarize  foreigners  to  our  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  The  con* 
sequence  was»  that  we  made  no  progress 
in  binding  them  to  our  interest^-they  re* 
mained  forei^ers  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses.  Was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  a  matter 
of  importance  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  correcting  such  an  anomaly  i  The  n^* 
lect  of  introducing  our  laws  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  milita^ 
government—and  thus  a  tmte  for  arbi* 
trary  government  was  infused  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  probably  at  one  time 
or  other  would  be  connected  with  the  go* 
vernment  at  home.  An  absolute  com* 
mand,  auite  independent  of  parliament, 
was,  unoer  this  system  exercised  over  the 
revenues  of  the  colonies.  A  proclaroatioo 
had  been  issued  in  Demerara,  which  set 
forth  that  the  grants  under  the  former 
government  were  null  and  void,— but 
added,  that  the  Crown,  in  its  ^race,  would 
suffisr  the  proprietors  to  retain  their  pos* 
sessions,  provided  each  of  them  paid  a 
fine  of  lOOL,  and  submitted  to  a  qutt*rent 
for  life.  As  there  were  1,600  of  tliese 
proprietors,  by  this  mode  160,000^.  wu 
raised  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  small 
island;  and  if  so  large  a  sum  could  be  ex* 
tracted  from  it,  what  treasures,  he  would 
ask,  might  not  be  raised  from  other  colo- 
wbich  were  infinitely  more  richf 


nies. 


What  immense  resources  were  thus  placed 
beyond  the  control  or  interference  of  par* 
liament  ?  This  however  was  perfectly  un- 
constitutionaL  Both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  on  a  memorable  occasiooy  agreed, 
that  if  the  Crown  could  control  the  public 
revenue  independently  of  periiamentt 
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there  was  an  end  to  the  secarity  of  popii*  | 
lar  freedom.    Yet  parliament  appeared  to 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  our  conquered  colonies.     He  did 
not  mean  to  complain  of  any  individual ; 
but  of  the  general  system  pursued.     As  to 
the  propoMtion  before  the  House,  he  felt 
that  it  was  entitled  to  his  support,  because 
the  consolidation  of  business  would  serve 
to  facilitate  colonial  transactions,  which 
were  at  present  conducted  in  a  very  cir- 
cuitous manne)'.     For  upon  any  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  our  colonies,  under 
the  existing  establishments,  reference  was 
bad  to  so  many  departments  before  any 
answer  was  obtainea,  that  very  inconve- 
nient dela3rs  very  often  took  place.     Let- 
ters were,  for  instance,,  addressed  to  the 
colonial  depiirtment,from  the  West-Indies. 
They  were  copied,  and  subdivided   into 
extracts,  which  were  sent  to  the  various 
departments  with  which  the  business  was 
connected.     Reports  were  drawn  up  on 
these  extracts ;  and  on  these  reports  the 
colonial  department  framed  their  letters. 
So  that  the  business  was  done  three  times 
over  instead  of  being  completed  at  once— > 
to  the  great  increase  of  labour  and  the 
augmentation    of    the    public    expense. 
Besides,  in  consequence  of  this  confused 
iystem,  mistakes  were  frequently  liable 
to  occur.     But  this  inconvenience    was 
likely  to  be  obviated   by  reducing  the 
number  of  departments ;  for  replies  upon 
business    connected    with    the    colonies 
would  thus  be  more  directly  and  promptly 
obtained,  and  thus  great  satisfaction  would 
be  given  to  the  colonists.    The  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  system  of  consolidation 
was  indeed  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  lord^  of  the  treasury  with  respect  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  commissary  in  chief's 
office,  which  was  transferred  to  the  trea- 
sury as  more  convenient  to  the  discharge 
of  public  business.     The  office  of  the 
commissary  in  chief  was  in  consequence 
abolished,  and  on  the  same  grounds  as 
that  stated  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  as 
well  as  upon  other  grounds  which  had  been 
urged,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  business 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial 
department  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  home  department.    With 
regard  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  the  motion  before  the  House,  that 
it  should  not  be  countenanced  because  it 
involved  an  innovation,  he  thought  such 
an  objection  of  no  weight ;  for  to  resist 
innovation  where  a  strong  case  was  made 
4Mit|  as  in  this  tnstanoei  would  bfr  to  resist 


all  improvement.  From  these  considera^ 
tions,  particularly  the  politicsl  and  con- 
stitutional ones,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  imdervalue  the  principles 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  so  ably  ad« 
vocated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  motion,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Anthony  Brotone  said,  that  how* 
ever  disposed  to  concur  with  his  boa* 
friend,  in  all  his  observations  upon  the 
anomaly  of  governing  the  newly  ceded 
colonies,  now  the  permanent  possessions 
of  the  Crown,  by  any  other  than  British 
laws,  he  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
committee  proposed  by  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  was  not  the  proper 
place  where  that  part  of  the  subject  could 
oe  most  advantageously  discussed ;  nor 
was  the  abolition  of  the  important  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  remedy* 
ing  the  evil  of  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
justly  complained. — The  subject  referred 
to  by  his  hon.  friend  involved  a  question 
of  grave  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those 
who  advised  the  Crown  to  govern  any 
part  of  its  dominions  by  any  other  admi* 
nistration  of  law  than  that  of  our  own 
invaluable  code;  but  it  was  a  question 
that  could  not  be  usefully  discussed  in  an 
incidental  way,  or  before  a  committee,  such 
as  the  present  motion  went  to  establish. 
It  was  a  subject  deserving  of  the  utmost 
attention  of  the  House  at  large ;  and  when 
his  hon.  friend  might  deem  it  desirable 
to  bring  it  before  the  House  in  a  distinct 
and  substantive  shape,  he  would  give 
every  support  to  his  view  of  the  case  which 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  which  was 
the  immediate  subject  of  consideration ; 
connected  as  he  was  with  the  colonies,  and 
having  many  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  nature  arid  extent,  aad  importance  of 
colonial  concerns,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his  decided  conviction,  that  the 
business  was  sufficient  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  secretary  of  state,  however 
enlarged  in  mind,  and  however  devoted 
to  habits  of  business ;  and  that  the  trans- 
ferring of  those  important  concerns,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  business  of  the  home 
secretary,  would  involve  a  risk  of  great 
injury  to  those  interests  and  abate  much  of 
tliat  confidence,  which,  he  believed,  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  islands,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  concerns  were  attended 
to^  and  administered  by  the  noble  Idrd  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  coloaisl  depart- 
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nent.  He  did  not  mean  to  My.  that 
every  attention  would  not  be  paid  by  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, to  colonial  concerns,  if  the  House 
ahould  be  pleased  to  commit  that  charge 
to  his  hands ;  but  it  was  fair  to  suppose, 
that  when  his  attention  came  to  be  divi- 
ded betwtfcn  distant  and  immediate  ob- 
jects of  hisi  care,  that  the  immediate  would 
be  attended  to,  and  the  distant  ones  neg- 
lected, if  he  found  his  mind,  as  he  was 
persuaded  he  would,  unequal  to  the  con- 
duct of  both.  The  House  was  not  to  look 
at  the  mere  amount  of  saving  which  would 
accrue  from  the  abolition  of  the  o£Bce, 
but  in  order  to  determine  whether  that 
amount  of  saving  would  be  a  measure  of 
true  economy ;  they  were  to  look  at  the 
fiature,  tne  importance  of  those  public 
interests  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  office  to  be  abolished,  and 
aee  what  ri^k8  those  interests  would  incur 
by  the  change  that  was  proposed.  In  or- 
der to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  look  merely  at  the  amount  of  business 
in  the  colonial  department,  which  had 
been  so  accurately  described  by  the  under 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  but  it 
traa  necessary  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  and  its  opera- 
tion upon  colonial  interesu.  There  was 
a  time  when  two  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  their  day,  however  disagreeing  in  other 
matters,  concurred  in  this  principle,  that 
the  only  means  of  retaining  distant  colo- 
nies, with  mutual  advantage  to  the  parent 
atale,  and  to  the  colonies  themselves  was,  to 
-enable  them  to  govern  themselves,  by 
giving  them  a  legislature  of  their  own. 
Now  the  policy  is  diirerent,-«a  new  light 
has  flashed  upon  the  rulers  of  the  present 
day;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire 
wluch  of  the  two  is  the  best,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  according  to  the 
present  mode  all  the  newly  ceded  colo- 
nies, or  most  of  them  at  least,  areffovemed 
by  proclamations,  directed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  here.  The  business  is  not, 
therefore,  increased  merely,  but  it  is  of 
so  important  a  nature  as  to  make  it  neces- 
aanrtnat  the  individual  who  is  charged 
with  this^  duty,  should  ^\ve  his  best  and 
most  anxious  consideration  to  those  cir- 
cumstaDees  of  local  policy  upon  which  his 
conduct  is  to  be  regulated  and  his  deci- 
sion govemedd—The  House  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  security  of  property  and 
of  life  too>  both  unhappiry  resting  upon  a 
▼ery  precarious   teniirei   are  dependant 


upon  the  kw,  the  consideration,  and  the 
sound  iudgment,  and  discretion  of  the 
colonial  secretary ;  and  were  these  objects 
to  be  put  to  hazard  for  a  saving  of  12,000^ 
per  annum,— was  this  an  office  to  be  lightly 
dealt  with,  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
be  transferred  from  one  office  to  another, 
as  matter  of  no  consequence,  by  whom 
they  were  executed,  or  whether  they 
were  executed  at  all?  It  was  not  a 
question  now  whether  this  was  the  best 
mode  of  governing  the  colonies,  but  it 
is  necessary  the  House  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  is  the  nature  and  import- 
ance  of  the  office  of  colonial  secretary, 
before  they  determine  that  the  office  of 
colonial  secretary  should  be  abolished, 
and  these  important  duties  committed 
to  one,  whose  time  is  occupied  materia 
ally  with  concerns  of  a  different  nature, 
but  important  of  their  kind  too ;  but  he 
was  not  inclined  to  disturb  th^  present 
arrangement,  because  of  the  general 
satisfaction  which  that  arrangement  gave 
to  the  colonies  themselves.  There  was 
a  time  when  much  jealousy  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  old  islands,  at  the  inter- 
ference of  the  mother  country  in  colon- 
ial  concerns.— It  was  not  necessary  to 
^o  far  back  to  learn  the  spirit  of  hostili- 
ty which  existed  in  some  of  the  old 
colonies,  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
government  at  home ;  happily,  that  feel- 
ing is  now  at  an  end,  and  it  has-been 
succeeded  by  a  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  talent  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  colonial  department, 
and  his  anxious  attention  to  all  objects 
of  colonial  interest.  He  happened  to 
know,  that  in  one  of  the  old  islands 
with  which  he  was  most  connected, 
much  objection  prevailed,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  registry  bill;  but  those  ob- 
jections were  removed  by  the  confidence 
which  was  placed  in  the  judgment  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  by  the  conciliatory 
and  persuasive  tone  in  which  he  recom- 
menoed  the  general  adoption  of  a  re- 
gistry bill. — On  this  ground,  too,  he  was 
unwilling  to  transfer  the  duties  of  the 
colonial  office  to  that  of  the  home  de- 
partment, at  a  time  too  when,  more  than 
any  oth&  in  his  recollection,  the  whole 
of  the  colonial  system  was  exposed  to 
more  than  usual  danger.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  should  cordially  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Barham  rose,  not  to  impute  any 
blame  to  the  official  conduct  of  ttie  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonial  department. 
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whose  conduct  iodeed  had  beea  most  me- 
ritorious, but  to  contradict  the  statement 
of  the  last  speaker,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  colonies  in  the  disposition  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  was  likely  to  be  abated  by 
any  such  arrangement  as  that  which  the 
motion  had  in  view.  The  present  was  not 
a  question  with. regard  to  the  merits  of 
lord  Bathurst.  or  lord  Sidmouth,  or  any 
other  noble  lord,  but  whether  the  business 
of  the  colonial  and  home  departments 
might  not  be  transacted  in  one  office,  and 
and  at  a  much  less  expense  to  the  public 
Upon  this  proposition,  be  confessed  that 
he  was  quite  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  his  right  horn  friend  who  made  the  mo- 
tu>n»  and  whose  arguments  had  not  at  all 
been  answered  by  the  details  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  other  side.  These  de- 
tails would  indeed,  come  more  appro- 
priately under  the  coosideratioa  of  a  com- 
mittee, where  the  abilities  of  those  who 
conducted  such  details  would  no  doubt  be 
duly  appreciated;  and  upon  any  new  ar- 
rangement he  hoped  that  such  abilities, 
f  specially  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
would  be  called  into  action  for  the  public 
service.  His  wish  was,  that  the  colonies 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  burthensome 
to  the  mother  state.  Some  objects  the 
colonies  desired,  and  others  they  deprecat- 
ed ;  but  they  had  never  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  the  establishment  of  any  particular 
office.  On  the  whole,  feeling  that  no  in- 
jury would  result  from  the  proposed  ar- 
imngement,  to  the  colonies,  in  which  he 
bad  a  deep  interest,  while  a  considerable 
savine  would  accrue  to  the  country,  he 
would  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

.  Sir  M*  W.  HidUy  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
enter  particularly  into  the  question  re- 
specting Trinidad.  The  interests  of  the 
colonies  he  had  alwajrs  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the  mo- 
ther country ;  but  he  conceived  that  the 
hoB.  gentleman's  statement  on  the  other 
side,  ss  to  the  number  of  clerks  employed 
or  the  quantity  of  business  transacted 
in  the  colonial  office,  formed  no  argument 
whatever  against  the  motion,  because  all 
those  clerks  and  that  business  might  be 
transferred  to  another  office,  without  in- 
cumbering the  country  with  tlie  salary  and 
emolumenu  of  a  third  secretary  of  state. 
The  statement  of  an  increase  of  business 
in  the  colonial  office,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  lettersfrom  thiscountry ,  through 
the  diftision  of  elementary  learning, 
was  really  ludicious;  as  if  Ac  systems  of 


Mr.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell,  furnished  aa 
argument  for  burthening  the  country  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  third  secretary  of 
state.  Neither  could  he  see  why  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  should  render  the  third  secretary  of 
state  necessary.  The  increase  of  business 
that  might  have  occurred,  roust  fall  on  in* 
ferior  persons  in  the  office.  His  right 
hon.  fnend  never  meant  to  cut  off  com* 
munications  with  the  secretary  of  state's 
office ;  vet  a  saving  might  be  eflSBCtfd  of 
12,00021  a  year.  The  question  for  tha 
House  to  consider  was  simply  this,  whe* 
ther  at  a  period  of  general  distress,  and 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  when  the  bu* 
siness  of  the  office  of  secretary  tot  war 
and  the  colonies  must  be  so  materially  re- 
duced, it  would  be  right  to  continue  aa 
expensive  establishment,  rather  than  press 
upon  the  consideration  of  ministers  the 
practice  of  that  economy  for  which  the 
country  so  loudly  called,  and  which  those 
ministers  so  often  professed,  but  to  which 
th^  seemed  so  little  disposed. 

Mr.  WUberfiiru  declared,  that  from  all 
he  knew  and  heard,  the  office  sJluded  to 
was  overloaded  with  business,  and  from 
what  he  understood,  such  was  also  the 
case  in  the  home  department.  The 
House,  then,  should  duly  consider  whe- 
ther the  business  of  the  colonies  should  be 
exposed  to  any  neglect  by  acceding  to 
the  proposed  arrangement.  It  was  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  tlie  colonies,  to  see  that 
they  were  well  governed ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  required  an  individual  of 
great  consideration  to  look  afler  concerns 
%Q  important  to  the  public  interests :  a  per- 
son who  should  hold  a  hi^h  station  in  the 
public  eye.  He  was  disposed  to  take 
away  offices  which  were  without  business 
to  transact ;  but  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  present  question.  Questions  of  the 
present  description  required  specific  con- 
^deration*  With  respect  to  the  system  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in  the  government 
of  some  of  our  colonies,  that  was  not  at 
present  the  question  before  the  House. 
But  as  to  Trinidad,  he  had  no  hesiution 
in  stating,  that  the  Spanish  law  of  that 
colony,  as  it  applied  to  the  larger  portion 
of  its  population,  was  much  more  mild  and 
humane  than  that  which  prevailed  in  any 
other  colony.  The  ssving  of  l%fiQtiL  a 
year  which  was  proposed  b^  the  motioa 
was,  no  doubt,  a  serious  consideration,  and 
the  right  hon.  mover  was  entitled  to 
thanks  •for  the  disposition  to  economy 
whidi  such  an  object  manifested*    But 
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the  qoiefltioii  wMi  whtther  tbeMviiigof 
18i000f.  A  year  would  not  be  much  too 
deerly  purchased  hy  hazaidiiig  the  good 
gofenmient  of  the  colonies,  and  whether 
all  the  other  public  departments  being  al« 
rea<fy  overcharged  witti  bosinessf  the  in- 
terest of  those  important  settlements 
would  not  very  matenallj  suffer  by  agree- 
ing to  the  proposed  tansrer?  In  his  opi- 
nion, howcTer,  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary, that  the  superintendence  of  our  colo- 
nial concerns  siiould  constitute  the  busi- 
ness of  a  distinct,  eflBcient,  and  dignified 
department,  with  a  Tiew  to  discharge  the 
dot?  which  was  due  to  those  great  esta- 
Uisnments,  and  to  consult  the  nest  inter- 
est of  the  mother  country. 

Mr. «/.  H.  Smyth  supported  the  modon, 
obsenring,  that  while  tne  duke  of  Portland 
presided  at  the  home  department,  the  bu- 
ainess  of  the  colonies  was  transacted  in  that 
department  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service,  and  during  that  period, 
namely,  from  1794  to  1901,  it  was  notori- 
ous that  the  colonial  busmess  was  much 
greater  than  it  could  possibly  be  at  pre- 
aent.  The  creation  of  the  new  office 
was  unfortunate,  as  it  was  accom- 
panied by  the  signals  of  rebellion.  It  did 
not  appear  that  two  secretaries  might  not 
do  all  tne  business.  Mr.  Burlce  proposed 
this  in  1788,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  de- 
partments, declaring  in  his  emphatic  lan- 
guage, *'  that  the  inutility  of  a  third  se- 
cretary of  state  was  at  glaring  as  the  burn- 
ing light  of  day.**  He  admitted  that  the 
duties  of  the  once  of  his  hon.  friend  op- 
posite were  very  laborious,  but  yet 
ne  thought  that  a  consolidation  would  di- 
minbh  them. 

Lord  Mikon  congratulated  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  on  having  added 
one  to  the  numerous  speeches  he  had  made 
during  the  session,  in  which  he  commenced 
vrith  professing  economy,  but  ended 
with  voting  for  prodigality.  He  did  not 
attribute  ue  speech  and  vote  of  the  hon» 
gentleman  to  any  but  the  purest  motives, 
although  he  coum  not  help  observinff,  that 
they  were  quite  irreconciieable.  All  who 
knew  bis  hon.  friend  must  know  his  sin- 
cerity ;  but  he  seemed  too  much  caught 
by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite respecting  the  number  of  letters, 
and  pa|;es  of  entries.  These,  however 
they  might  affect  the  clerks,  J^c.  cotdd 
have  little  to  do  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  His  *hoo.  friend  i^- 
peared  to  make  aome  nusfedce  m  his  uaoal 
flismwiiiatiOPi  betweeu  gorenoBng  well 


and  governing  much.  He  seemed  to  at- 
tribute too  much  impoftance  to  the  bustle 
of  an  office.  The  third  secretary  of  state 
had  assumed  a  new  character  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  to  many  of  the  colonies  he  waa 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  was  to 
legislate  every  thing  for  them.  The  hdbita 
of  arbitrary  government  abroad  furnished 
no  very  good  school  for  those  who  were  to 
return  and  hold  office  at  home.  The  se^ 
cretary  of  state  might,  perhaps,  as  well  be 
eased  of  some  of  his  labours  in  making 
prodamatlons.  He  wished  the  House 
would  inouire  into  the  expenses  of  the  co- 
loniea.  He  thought  they  displayed  too 
much  prodigality,  and  that  mudi  might 
be  saved  in  that  quarter  to  the  country. 
Let  it  not  be  imagmed  that  England  had 
no  interest  in  these  expenses^  because  they 
were  borne  by  the  colonies  themselves. 
When  thejr  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
colonists,  they  were  to  be  made  up  by  the 
mother  country,  and  sometimes  to  a  great 
amount.  He  thought  that  the  finance  com- 
mittee had  been  guilty  of  a  great  derelic- 
tion of  duty  in  not  investigating  this  par- 
ticular office.  He  should  certainly  vote 
fi»r  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Prothtroe  said,  he  had  opposed  a 
motion  simihir  to  the  present,  when 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man last  year,  and  he  did  not  dimk  he 
should  do  his  duty  towards  thecoloniev,  if 
he  did  not  give  it  hs  decided  negative 
now.  So  far  from  concurring  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  necessary  to  abdish  the 
office  of  third  secretary  of  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace-,  he  rather  rejoiced 
that  the  cessation  of  war  would  allow  the 
whole  and  undivided  attention  of  the  per- 
son filling  that  office,  to  be  directed  to  co- 
lonial amirs.  If  the  office  of  the  third  se- 
cretary of  state  were  abolished,  he  was 
convinced  that  instead  of  proving  benefi- 
cial to  the  affhirs  of  the  colonies,  it  would 
be  highly  prejudidal,  and  might  ultimately 
lead  to  Uieir  total  loss. 

Lord  Binning  rose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  consequence  of  his  understanding  that 
the  right  hon.  mover  had  imputed  Uame 
to  the  committee  appointed  last  year,  of 
which  he  ^lord  B.)  was  a  member,  for 
not  having  mquired  into  the  necessity  of 
contmuin^  the  third  secretary  of  state. 
But  he  wished  first  to  be  sure  whether  he 
was  ri^t  in  understanding  that  the  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  had  fanputed  blame  to  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Tiemey  disdaimed  hffyiug  imputed 
Uame  totbecomiiiktee. 
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Mr*  Pomonhy  said,  that  some  urgu-  I 
nients  had  been  urged  against  the  motion 
of  a  nature  so  extraordiaary  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  noticing  them.  One  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  an  argument^  not 
indeed  for  the  abolition  of  the  third  secre- 
tary of  state,  but  an  excellent  argument 
for  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  secretary 
of  state ;  for  he  had  said  that  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies  required  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  one  secretary  of  state.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know,  if  this  were  the 
fact,  what  became  of  the  affairs  of  the  co- 
lonies while  the  war  was  carried  on— •  when 
the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  state  was 
divided  between  the  war  and  the  colonies? 
Another  reason  for  opposing  the  motion 
given  by  another  hon.  member  was,  that 
the  secretary  for  the  celonies  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  act  as  legislator  for  the 
colonies.  This  was  rather  an  odd  reason  ; 
certainly  it  was  a  novel  one.  Another  reason 
was,  that  the  noble  lord  who  now  held  the 
office  in  question,  did  last  year  write  a 
xnost  conciliatory  letter  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  one  of  the  colonies.  That 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  act  of 
condescension  in  a  legislator,  and  exhi- 
bited great  moderation  of  temper,  great 
humility  of  mind,  and  great  benevolence 
of  nature.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  conciliatory  ef- 
fects alluded  to  proceeded  not  from  the 
letter  of  the  noble  lord,  but  from  the  good 
sense  of  that  House  when  it  had  under  its 
consideration  the  disturbances  in  Barbar 
does.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  char 
racter  of  any  indiv]4ual  that  the  colonies 
should  look ;  it  was  not  from  any  indivi- 
dual they  expected  conciliation,  but  from 
the  good  sense  of  that  House ;  it  was  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  a  secretary  they 
would  receive  laws,  but  from  the  wisdom 
of  parliament ;  it  was  not  to  proclama- 
tions, and  other  documents  of  that  nature, 
they  were  to  attend,  but  to  their  own  as- 
semblies. Another  hon.  member  seemed 
to  imagine  that  the  House  ought  to  agree 
in  permitting  the  office  to  remain,  because 
he  had  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  separate  and 
distinct  office  for  our  colonies.  No  doubt 
that  hon  member  s  conviction  was  sincere; 
but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  the  reasons  upon  which  that  conviction 
was  founded  had  been  atated.  But  nei- 
ther cause  nor  reason  was  assigned  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  for  opposing  the  motion 
of  his  right  hon*  friena»  whom,  neverthe- 
less, he  had  so  highly  complimented  for 


bringing  forward  the  question,  whom-Jio 
loaded  with  thanks,  and  to  whom,  in  short 
he  would  give  any  thing  but  his  vote; 
And  then,  at  the  same  time,  that  hon. 
gentleman  dealt  rather  hardly  with  some 
of  the  jnembers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  He  said  the  person  to  whom 
our  colonial  affairs  were  entrusted  should 
be  an  individual  of  the  highest  considera« 
tion.  No  doubt.  And  to  whom  did  his 
right  hon.  friend  propose  that  the  duties 
of  the  third  secretary  should  be  trans- 
ferred, in  the  event  of  its  abolition  I  To 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart* 
ment,  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  con« 
trol,  or  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  not  for  him  to  dictate 
to  the  hon.  member  the  course  he  should 
pursue;  buthe  thought  he  ought  to  have  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
person  of  the  highest  consideration,  that  he 
meant  nothing  derogatory  to  the  nature  or 
abilities  of  those  individuals ;  that  he  did 
not  jaean  to  insinuate,  they  were  unfit  to 
direct  our  colonial  afiairs.  What  would 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  think  of  this  opinion  of  their 
merits  ?  He  was  sure,  for  their  consola- 
tion, that  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  colonists  would 
consider  them  sufficiently  qualified  to 
transact  the  business  of  that  department. 
—There  was  only  one  solid  reason  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  that  was,  that  the  departments 
among  which  the  business  of  the  colonies 
was  proposed  to  be  divided,  were  already 
overworked  with  their  own  separate  con* 
cems.  But  none  of  these  persons  them- 
selves stepped  forward  to  make  such'  a  de- 
claration, because  they  knew  full  well, 
that  the  truth  of  the  case  would  not  bear 
them  out  in  the  assertion.  The  absence 
of  this  declaration  was  the  strongest  rea* 
son  why  they  should  vote  for  the  present 
motion.  What  was  the  motion  ?  Did  it 
invite  the  House  at  once  to  abolish  the 
office  I  All  his  right  hon.  friend  wanted 
was,  that  they  should  go  into  an  inquiry, 
to  see  if  12,0CX)/.  a  year  could  not  be 
saved  to  the  country.  This  was  only  met 
by  a  general  assertion,  that  the  inquiry 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  office  was  a 
fit  one  to  be  continued.  Then,  let  the 
fact  of  its  fitness  be  decided  in  the  com- 
mittee. If  it  should  there  appear  to  be 
an  office  that  ought  to  be  abolished,  the 
House  would .  perform  its  duty  to  the 
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coiii&tfy»  by  orderiog  it  to  be  aboliihed ; 
if,  on  Ibe  oontrwTt  the  office  were  reaU^ 
a  proper  one*  then  they  would  acquit 
thmaelres  of  all  imputatioos  by  aacer- 
taining  that  fact  by  a  lair  inquiry. 

Mr*  BtUhunt  aaid,  that  the  question 
for  the  House  to  decide  upon  was,  whe- 
ther the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  could  be  combined  with  such  im- 
portant objects  as  those  which  engaged 
the  attention  and  occupied  the  whole  time 
of  the  other  secretaries  of  state.  When 
the  duties  of  each  of  the  offices  to  which  the 
business  of  the  colonial  department  was  pro- 
posed .  to  be  referred  were  considered. 
It  would  be  allowed,  that  such  a  oorobl- 
Batioo  was  impracticable.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  in  question, 
could  be  executed  only  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual ;  an  individual  of  address  and  atten- 
tion ;  who  should  take  a  particular  in- 
terest in  that  province,  and  attend  to  its 
duties  with  undivided  assiduity.  All  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisOed  wiih  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  present  secretary  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office.  This 
was  gratifying  to  him;  but  the  question 
was,  whether  it  could  be  administered  to- 
gether with  any  other  office.  He  put  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  gentlemen, 
whether  the  duties  of  such  an  office  could 
be  well  performed  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  office.  His  majesty's  ministers 
were  animated  with  the  strongest  desire 
to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
He  would  qhallenge  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  one  instance  in  which  they  had 
not  attended  to  retrenchment,  and  pro- 
moted economy  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Gentlemen  who  had  bad  oppor- 
tunities of  thoroughly  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  the  de- 
partment in  question,  did  not  think  the  ex- 
utence  of  it  unnecessary.  The  occupa- 
tion of  mind  it  called  for  at  present  ren- 
dered it  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  a 
different  state  of  the  country  it  might 
perhaps  be  dispensed  with.  When  all 
the  effects  and  consequences  of  the  war 
were  at  an  end,  it .  might  perhaps  be  abo- 
lished without  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
vice; but  while  the  country  was  in  its 
present  state  it  was  indispensable.  A 
noble  lord  complained  that  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  motion  now  before  the 
House  had  not  b«cn  made  by  the  committee 
of  finance,  but  the  truth  was,  that  this 
office  was  not  within  the  scope  of  that 
committee.  The  information  which  that 
committee  would  have  required  could  be 
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given  by  none  but  the  secretary  of  state 
himself;    and  therefore  the  inquiry  waa 
wholhr  beyond  that  which  the  committee 
was  mrected  to  make. 
The  House  divided : 

For  the  motion  •••••.•••.• •  87 

Against  it 190 

Majority lOS 


lAa  of  the 

Anson,  sir  George 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Bankes,  Henry 
Bastardy  £.  P. 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Barham,  Jos. 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Bamett,  James 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Birch.  Jos. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  HenTy 
Campbell,  gen.  D. 
Calvert,  Charles 
Carter,  John 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Elliot,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Fazakerly,N.  ' 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Grattan,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  R. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harcour^  John 
Heron,  sir  R, 
Howorth,  H. 
Knox,  Thos. 
Iamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambton,  John  G. 
Latouche,  R.  jun. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lvtte]ton,hon.W. 
Marrvat,  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  John 
Malhew,  ^en. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Mosely,  sir  O. 
Morland,  S.  B. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Ord,Wro. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 

(G) 


Minority*  . 

Ossulston,  lord 
Piersc,  Henry 
Power,  Richard 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Proby,  hon.  capt. 
PbiUimore,  Dr. 
Pym,  F. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Seflon,  lord 
Shan),R. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Savile,  Albany 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smytl^  J.  H. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Tiemcy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Teed,  John 
Walpole,  gen. 
Waldegnve,  hon,  W. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wilder,  gen. 
WUkins,  Walter 
Wynn,C»W. 
Williams,  Owen 

TELLEBS. 

Calcraft,  John 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
PAIRED  orr. 
Barnard,  vise. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cufwen,  J.  C. 
Douglas,  F.  S. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Uovd,  J.  M. 
Molyneuz,  H. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Philips,  George 
Ponsonby,  hon.  T.  C 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
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AcADBMicAL  Soctsn.J     £!'  M*  f^* 
JiuUey  said,  that  after  the  ooaveraaCimi 
that  took  place  lost  niffht,  on  the  Petition 
of  the  members  of  the  Aoademical  Se« 
ciety,  it  was  not  hts  inteBtion  at  present 
to  press  the  parlioular  motion  of  wnioh  he 
haa  given  notice  for  that  evening.     He 
still,  however,  wished  to  state,  that  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  on  a  future  occasion,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  revert  to  thai 
subject.    The  House  would  hear  with  re« 
gret,  that  the  decision  so  lately  referred 
to,  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  magis* 
terial  misinterpretation,  of  th^  late  act  of 
parliament,  even  in  the  city  of  London, 
Another  most  respectable   institution  of 
very  long    standing  in  the    metropolis, 
called  the  City  Philosophical  Society,  had 
alsQ  received  a  refusal  to  their  application 
for  a  licence.  This  society  was  established 
in  the  year  1808,  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  natural  philosophy;  and  he 
was  fully  confident,  that  were  the  House 
in  possession  ^f  the  regulations  of  that 
society,  they  were  such  as  it  could  not 
disapprove.    On  the  1 4th  of  April  last,  in 
conrormity  with  the  enactments  of  the  act, 
they   applied  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Landoii  for  a  licence.    The  House 
miiat  he  astonished  to  hear  tliat  this  ap- 
plicatiof)  was  refused,  not  indeed  on  the 
exact  grouiids  on  which  a  similar  denial 
was  given  to  the  Academical  Institution, 
but  on  the  prinoiple,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
every  one  of  its  members^  ^d  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  list  of  questions  sub- 
mitted to  their  discussion.     The  House 
would  hear  wiih  still  sreater  surprive,  that 
the  recorder  of  LoncTon  was  consulted  at 
this  meeting  of  ma^pstrates,  and  had  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  the  refusal  #n 
such  grounds.    Here,  then,  was  a  second 
instance  of  wlhat,  unwilling  as  he  was  to 
impute  any  harsh  or  unfair  motive  to  these 
magistiate$,  he  must  call  a  second  ila^ant 
mistake  in  their  censtruction  of  the  iti^ 
tute.    (f  such,  therefore,  were  th»  mia- 
takes  of  men  exercising  judicial  dutiea  in 
the  metropolis,  men  who,  from  their  sta* 
tion  in  life  and  general  intercourse,  must 
be  presumed  to  be  welUinformed,  and  ena* 
bled  io  have  the  full«it  information,  what, 
he  would  ask,  would  be  the  misconcep- 
tions of  magistrates  in  the  country,  re- 
specting the  operation  of  that  law,  de* 
prived,  as  they  weva,  of  such  advantngea  ? 
'  indeed,  it  was  not  left  for  tba  House  to 
surmise  on  this  point,  as  he  had  heard 
that  a  bench  of  country  nagtstratea  bad 
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alveady  leaiaiedttie  appUeatlon  ofaMlae- 
ralogical  Society,  on  the  presumption 
that  ihe  investigation  of  auoh  sobleots  led 
to  bWMpbemv  [A  hiughl].  With  sueli 
decisions  berare  them,  be  could  not  hdp 
eonsidering  it  highly  expedient  either  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  should  lake 
the  necessary  steps  to  correct  such  mis- 
takes, or. that  the  legislature  should  lose 
no  time  in  guarding  its  enactments  frooa 
such  flagrant  and  dangerous  misinterpre* 
tation.  Surely,  if  the  noble  secretary  for 
the  home  departnient  could  find  time  t^ 
write  a  Circular  to  the  whole  msgislraey 
of  the  land,  when  the  object  was  Itt 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he 
might  spare  some  little  time  from  hie 
other  avocations  to  guard  the  remaining 
privileges  of  the  people  from  being  invaded 
by  the  misconceptions  of  that  same  mi^ 
gistraey.  He  concluded  with  moving^ 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House  the 
cep^  of  the  petition  from  the  Academical 
Society  in  Chancery-lane,  presented  10 
the  magistrates  of  London  at  the  gene- 
ral quarter  sessions  held  at  the  Old  &ilqr 
en  the  18th  of  April  last,  with  any  order 
of  sessions  made  thereon.** 

Mr.  Baihunt  had  no  objection  to  the 
motion,  and  would  have  abstained  fhHn 
any  observation  at  present,  had  he  not 
been  called  up  by  the  allusion,  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  made  to  a  noble  rela« 
tive  at  the  head  of  the  home  department. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  noble  secretary 
might  be  better  employed  in  writing  let* 
tera  to  instruct  the  magistrates  in  iht  In- 
terpretation of  the  law,  than  in  writing 
circulars  to  abridge  the  public   liberty. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  here  assumed  two 
things  which  remained  to  be  proved,  and 
whidi  he,  when  the  proper  opportunitv 
ofihred,  would  show  to  be  unfounded; 
nam^y,  that  the  circular  alluded  to  wkjs 
contrary  to  law ;  and  that  the  secretary 
of  state  was  bound  to  instruct  mafftstratea 
in  the  proper  constmetion  of  the  late  act. 
T91  the  former  of  diose  points  was  prov- 
ed, the  noble  secretary  could   not  be 
accused  of  abridging  the  libertiea  of  the 
subjeet*    He  had  acted  on  the  best  ad- 
vice^ and  what  he  had  done  would  be 
found   conformable  to  law  and  justice. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point,  he  de- 
nied that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  instruct  the  magistrates  in  the 
interpretation  of  acts  of  parliament.  Such 
was  the  dx>ctrfDe  held  oy  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  laat  nighty  who  bad 
said  thai  magistrates  were  to  eserdae  tMr 
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0ink  diteratioa  b  •pptying  and  under- 
•landfog  the  Itws,  unfettered  bjr  the  ia- 
BtrQCtioDtofaminister*  Withre^^ard  to 
the  case  of  the  Mineralogioal  Sooietyi  the 
eoDStnictton  of  the  act  was  to  absurd^  that 
any  kvr,  however  eaailj  understood^  might 
be  penrerted  to  any  porpote  by  peraoni 
wbo  oould  to  far  traosgroM  the  commoa 
fulea  of  interpretatioof  at  had  been  deae 
ID  tfaiscaie. 

Mr.  Braugkam^>^l\ke  right  hon*  gentle*- 
man  baa  correctly  reprefented  the  obeer^ 
vation  which  fell  from  me  on  a  former 
oocasioo.  I  then  enerted  what  I  now  re* 
peal»  that  the  minitter  of  the  Crown  baa 
BO  right  to  interfere  with  the  magiatraey 
in  the  exerciie  of  their  judicial  doiiea. 
But  the  ri^ht  hen.  gentleman  reprehends 

Cy  hoD.  friend,  on  the  pretumptton  that 
I  attached  blame  to  the  noble  lord  at 
Che  head  of  the  home  department,  in  not 
issuing  his  iostructions  to  the  magistracy 
sespectiiftg  the  constructien  they  should 

Son^  &e  law  of  the  land.  My  ho*, 
ad  intimated  no  such  opinion.  He 
merelT  expressed  his  conviction,  that  it 
would  be  es  well  if  the  noble  secretary 
had  taken  the  same  trouble  to  guard  thie 
Hghts  of  the  people  from  invasion,  as  he 
look  in  writing  ciroulsrsf  when  the  objeet 
or  such  oommunications  went  to  the 
abridgment  of  their  liberties.  It  is  not 
now  the  proper  period  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  that  circular.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
whether  legal  or  illegal,  iu  object  is  lo 
abridge  the  liberty  or  the  subject*  What 
the  strict  law  is,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
ahould  in  this  stage  ^ive  an  opinion,  but 
this  I  contend,  that  m  point  of  Act,  the 
practice,  as  recommended  in  thai  Circular, 
was  difibrent  from  previotis  usage.  There 
asight  be  found  an  isolated  precedent  or 
Xmot  perhapsi  but  almost  the  uniform 
piactice  was  difterenl»  The  true  question 
for  the  House  to  consider  was,  not  whe* 
Iher  that  circular  was  compalible  with  the 
law  aad  the  practice,  but  whether  the  se* 
OMtary  of  state  for  the  home'department^ 
had  a  right  to  assume  the  province  of  ex* 
poimdiiig  the  kw,  of  dictating  to  the  ma- 
ntraey  of  the  country  ia  the  exercise  of 
theiff  jjudioial  functions.  And  on  what 
authority  is  this  power  essumed  ?  Is  it  by 
as  examitioa  of  the  law  of  the  land,  or  by 
a  dedaralory  act  of  the  legislalure*-the 
esdy  expoondera  that  the  constitotioa  re- 
rqgpissi  ?  No«-this  extraordinary  inter* 
fesaiioe  ia  assumed  en  the  paid,  legal,  pro* 
fanional  opioien  af  two  hired  aervanu  of 

tht  Qmnh  on  whidi  alooe  thaaecnttay 


erelaley  also  the  paid  aervaat  oftfae  Ct&im^ 
dictates  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  Ibe 
country.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  this  pro* 
ceeding  will  ere  long  be  brought  more  ful* 
ly  before  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
When  the  time  tX  discuMioh  shall  arrive, 
I  am  convinced  It  will  beshowA,  that  lord 
Sidifiottth  has  bean  guiky  of  one  of  the 
awst  imcenstltutienal  acts  that  a  secretary 
e^  stale  has  ever  coramittsd  in  the  exer- 
cise, or  rather  ia  the  breach  of  his  duty. 
I  trust  abo^  that  the  exposure  so  |>nMnptly 
made  ^f  those  unwarrantable  decisibasaf 
the  m^slrates,  will  have  the  effect  of 
pteventioff  a  repetition  of  inch  disgracefid 
aceaea.  It  is,  b  truth,  high  time  that 
thejf  riiottU  bo  reprelsedi  as  already^  ted 
nairtly  attribatable  to  that  Circular,  codd 
be  discovered  indications  of  a  very  reareh 
heOaible  alacrity  ih  the  perversibn  of  toeir 
powers,«-not  inideed  limited  ts»  the  Btendb^ 
but  to  be  traced  also  lo  their  subordinale 
agents.  I  allude  more  parlicolarly  to  the 
coadutt  of  the  townderk  of  Liverpool^ 
in  a  very  recent  instance,  where  a  aptril 
had  manifested  itself  that  has  exdteo,  ia 
every  enlightened  mind  in  the  counlryp 
feelings  of  indignation  and  alarm. 

Mr.  Alderman  AMm  felt  it  righl  to 
explain  the  particulars  of  the  circumstance 
which  took  place  before  the  London  Sea^ 
stons.  An  application  had  been  made  on 
the  pan  of  a  society,  who  stated  the  aub- 
jects  of  Iheir  discussion  to  be  of  a  quadn^ 
pie  nature,  via.  philosophical,  literary,  his- 
torical, and  political.  This  application 
was  made  at  an  hour  when  the  judges  had 
just  retired,  and  some  of  the  city  magis- 
tratea  were  on  the  bench,  while  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  arraigning  somd  of 
the  London  prisoners.  In  this  interval, 
the  applieatidn  waa  made,  and  a  casual 
objection  started  which  might  have  been 
eaaily  settled,  if  the  gentlemen,  deputed 
to  make  the  application,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  comply  with  the  desire  of  some  of 
the  magistrates,  Who  simply  wanted  a  de- 
finition of  the  historical  and  political  sub- 
jects they  meant  todiseuss.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  magistrates  who  weie  at  the 
time  on  the  Bench,  acted  to  the  best  of 
Iheir  judpsent,  and  meant  any  thing  but 
a  capricious  re)e<Stion.  They  were  mcHx 
who  wOtM  never  swerve  from  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  justice,  and  the  rejection  oa 
that  occasion  by  no  meana  excluded  the 
applioanta  from  their  regular  fbnb  of  seekp 
iog  a  licence  al  the  quarter  sessions/  The 
worthy  baronet  waa  under  a  mistake^  when 
ha  aaaerted  that  the  Beoorder  concurred^ 
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as  he  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 

deliberation. 

•    The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday^  April  SO. 

Lord  Sidmouth*s  Circular  Lbt- 
TSR.3  Earl  Grey  adrerted  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  re- 
ferred to  in  lord  Sidmouth's  Circular,  and 
observed,  that  what  was  there  stated  ren- 
dered it  still  more  necessary  that  the  case 
referred  to  them  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  It  related  to  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance,  involvmg,  as  he  con- 
ceiyed,  a  departure  from  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  on  Tuesday  for  the  case  referred  to 
the  law  officers,  and  should  then  make 
observations  upon  the  whole  question.  In 
the  Opinion  of  the  law  officers  he  observed 
a  reference  made  to  an  opinion  of  a  learned 
predecessor  of  theirs,  respecting  the  case 
of  Thomas  Spence  and  Alexander  Hogg, 
in  1801.  He  thought  it  of  great  import- 
ance that  every  information  respecting 
this  Question  should  be  before  the  House ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  was  no  objection, 
he  would  now  move  for  that  opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thoueht  that 
there  was  no  opinion  respecting  the  cases 
referred  to  of  Thomas  Spence  and  Alex- 
ander Hogg  to  be  found  amongst  the  pa* 
pers  of  the  office;  but  that  instead  of  bemg 
an  opinion  given,  it  was  an  opinion  acted 
upon. 

The  Lord  Chancdhr  said,  the  cases 
referred  to  of  Spence  and  Hogg  must 
have  occurred  when  he  had  ceased  to  be 
attorney-general,  as  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  opinion  referred  to  was  not  one  given, 
but  one  acted  upon,  and  that  Spence  and 
Hogg  were  held  to  bail  either  by  justices 
of  the  peace  or  judffcs  of  the  KingVbench, 
he  could  not  recollect  which.  He  would, 
however,  inquire  and  obtain  the  requisite 
information,  if  the  noble  lord  would  post- 
pone his  motion. 

Earl  Grey  agreed  to  postpone  his  mo- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  so 
candidly  stated  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  He  could  not  discover  what  autho- 
rity there  was  previous  to  the  Circular,  for 
persons  being  held  to  bail  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  by  justices  of  peace,  and  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascer- 
tain it* 
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Clergy  Residence  Bilj:.]  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  said,  that  it  was  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  him  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  prefacing  the  motion  which  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  its  attention  with  ft 
i«w  introductory  observations.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  niove  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  different 
acts  for  regulating  the  residence  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  first  place,  he  begged 
leave  shortly  to  state  what  the  coarse  hi- 
therto pursued  by  parliament  had  been 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
namely,  the  enforcement  of  residence  oq 
the  benefices  held  by  spiritual  persons* 
The  act  of  Henry  8th  whatever  had 
been  its  merits  originally,  or  its  ultimate 
practical  inconvenience,  remained  in  full 
force  till  the  4Sd  of  the  present  king. 
This  act,  which  was  then  substituted  for 
the  former  statute,  was  prepared  by  hia 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  the  university  of  Oxford  (Sir  W. 
Scott)  and  gave  certain  powers  to  com* 
mon  informers,  which  had  been  perverted 
a  few  years  ago  into  an  instrument  of 
grievous  injustice  and  oppression.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  system  of  per* 
secution  been  carried,  that  parliament 
felt  itself  bound  to  interfere  by  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  enacting,  that  all  the  ex- 
isting prosecutions  under  the  statute 
should  De  suspended,  and  the  temporarr 
act  of  the  54th  of  the  king  was  passedf. 
The  clause  by  which  it  was  made  tempo- 
rary, was  not  founded  upon  the  conside- 
ration that  the  evil  also  was  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  but  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  future  opportunity  or  bringing  the 
whole  subject  m  the  form  pf  some  general 
and  digested  measure,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  This  was  expedientp 
both  for  the  defence  of  the  clergy,  and  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  duties  to  the 
public.  The  act  of  the  Sifth  of  the  king 
was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be  the  revival,  in 
all  its  parts,  of  the  act  of  the  4dd,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  clergy  to  all  those  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  from  which  it 
haa  been  judged  necessary  to  relieve  them 
on  a  former  occasion  by  a  very  unusual  pro- 
ceeding. Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  leave  the  law  in  its  preset 
state,or  to  throw  the  beneficed  clerrjrhead- 

Ilong  into  the  grasp  of  common  informers, 
he  apprchen&d  that  it  was  still  advisable 
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to  recur  to  the  geneittl  principle  and  lead- 
ing proristons  of  the  43d  of  the  king. 
Jakny  of  its  enactments  were  excellent, 
and  the  country  at  large  was  under  the 
highest  obh'gations  to  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  for  the  success  with  which 
he  had  executed  a  stupendous  undertak- 
ing. The  measure  which  he  was  propos- 
ing to  introduce  fell  very  far  short  indeed 
of  the  labour  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  that  act,  which  was  the  production  of 
deep  research,  and  of  distinguished  talents. 
Its  author  had  undoubtedly  been  assisted 
in  the  execution  of  the  task,  by  possessing 
the  entire  confidence  of  that  House,  of 
the  dei^,  and  of  the  public ;  and  thirteen 
years  experience  of  its  beneficial  effects 
bad  shown  that  this  confidence  had  not 
been  misplaced.  All  the  real  inconte- 
nience  had  arisen,  not  out  of  the  act  itself, 
but  out  of  an  extravagant  abuse  of  the 
powers  Tested  by  it  for  a  necessary  pur- 
pose in  the  common  informer.  He  consi* 
dered  that,  by  checking  the  liability  to  the 
repetition  of  that  abuse,  he  should  be  fur- 
thering the  end  of  the  act  itself,  and  carry- 
ing into  eftct  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

If  he  could  flatter  himself  that  he  had 
now  laid  a  foundation  for  the  adoption  of 
some  new  proceeding,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  in  this  view  but  two 
courses  to  be  pursued— either  to  revise 
the  temporary  act  of  the  54th  of  the  king, 
or  to  psM  the  bill  which  it  was  his  desire 
to  introduce.  The  first  was  open  to  all 
the  objections  that  applied  to  temporary 
laws ;  and  iff  upon  the  general  principle, 
auch  a  system  was  deemed  vicious,  it  was 
calculated  in  this  instance  to  produce  par- 
ticular disadvantages.  It  lefl  the  minds 
of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
men  of  retired  habits,  and  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  in  an  unsettled  un- 
derstanding of  the  existing  law,  and  under 
/Constant  apprehensions  that  every  session 
of  parliament  would  bring  some  new  altera- 
tion. This  change  and  uncertainty  tended 
likewise  to  cast  odium  on  their  ciuracter, 
and  create  prejudices  in  the  public  mind, 
from  the  opinion  that  new  laws  were  per- 
petually required  to  coerce  the  clergy,  as 
if  they  were  less  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  less  correct  in  their  habits, 
and,  in  one  word,  less  professional  than 
they  were  formerly.  Although  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  the  fact  to  be  directly 
the  reverse,  yet,  when  once  this  impres- 
sion was  received,  it  opened  a  wide  door 
to  shuideri  and  led  to  a  disposition  in  many 


to  hold  up  some  particular  individual  bm  a 
fair  example  of  the  whole  body.  He 
hoped,  therefbre,  that  this  bill  would  at 
least  be  examined  and  discussed,  before 
the  House  resolved  again  to  have  recourse 
to  a  temporary  enactment ;  conceiving,  as 
he  did,  that,  if  possible,  such  a  measure 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  bill  had  been 
prepared  in  a  quarter  which  must  neces* 
sarily  possess  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  clergy ;  he  meant,  that  it  had  been 
framed  by  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  he 
need  hardly  add,  with  that  care  and  indus- 
try which  might  be  expected  from  their 
stations,  their  responsibility,  and  as  be 
should  say  from  their  pecidiar  fitness  Tor 
the  undertaking.  It  contained  not  any 
new  code  of  laws,  although  its  object  was 
not  confined  simply  to  the  enforcement  of 
residence,  but  extended  also  so  far  to  the 
regulation  of  curacies  as  to  embody  in  one 
act  all  the  statutary  penalties  efiectinff  ei- 
ther the  beneficed  or  the  stipendiarjr 
clergy.  The  act  of  queen  Anne  for  regu- 
lating the  stipends  of  curates,  had  been 
amended  by  the  S6th  of  the  king,  which 
had  been  since  amended  in  all  its  parts  by 
the  act  of  the  5Sd.  All  the  provisions  m 
this  latter  statute  were  substantially  intro- 
duced into  his  bill,  for  the  convenience 
of  bringing  the  two  subjects  together,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  legislating  anew 
respecting  them. 

He  hoped  he  had  now  said  enough  to 
show  the  general  spirit  of  the  combined 
measure  he  had  in  contemplation.  Its 
great  principle  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
promote  residence.  So  long,  however,  as 
pluralities  continued,  and  men  were  sub- 
ject to  sickness  or  infirmity,  some  excep- 
tions must  be  allowed ;  and  one  of  the  re- 
gulations of  the  bill  provided  in  such  cases, 
that  an  absence  thus  occasioned,  should  be 
supplied  by  a  licensed  curate,  with  a  remu- 
neration adequate  to  the  labours  he  per- 
formed, and  the  responsibility  he  incurred. 
There  were  also  some  additional  regula- 
tions with  resard  to  the  occupation  of 
iarms  by  the  clergy,  the  law  of  which  had 
remained  in  its  present  inconvenient  state 
since  the  revolution.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
trusted  that,  whilst  the  measure  would 
effectually  secure  the  clergy  from  oppres- 
sion, it  would,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
for  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  It  would  appear  especially, 
that  whatever  could  tend  to  lower  or  de- 
grade the  character  of  the  former  had 
been  studiously  avoided.  If  he  should  ob- 
tain leave  to  bitng  in  the  bill,  it  was  his  in* 
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tention  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  first  and 
second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  iJben  leav- 
ing the  blanks  open*  and  printiog  it  for  the 
use  of  members,  till  a  day  riiould  be  ap- 
pointed for  taking  it  into  consideration. 
He  believed  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  this  proceedingi  and  should  therefore 
now  ociove»  '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  spiritual  persons  holdii^  of 
farms,  and  for  enforcing  the  residence  of 
spiritual  persons  on  their  benefices,  and 
for  tlie  support  and  maintenance  of  sti- 
pendiary curates  in  England.'' 

General  l'hor9iton  signified  his  assent 
to  the  motion,  but  trusted  that  the  laity 
were  still  to  retain  the  power  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  when- 
ever it  should  appear  to  be  neglected. 

Mr.  BaUngton  wished  to  know,  as  the 
aubject  was  of  great  importance,  what 
were  the  principal  amendments  of  the 
existing  law  which  the  hou.  and  learned 
gentleman  intended  to  submit. 

Mr«^  Manners  Sutton  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  at  once  answeriog  the  question  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  as  the  alterations  wen^ 
of  a  nature  to  be  best  understood  when 
examined  in  the  bill  itself.  With  regard 
to  the  53rd  of  the  king,  the  clauses  pro- 
viding for  the^  support  of  stipendiary  cu- 
rates were  differently  arranged,  but  the 
principle  remained  substantitul^  the  same. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  desire  that  tlie 
hoo.  gentleman  should  go  through  all  the 
clauses  in  detail ;  but  if  there  were  any 
prominent  features  of  di&rence  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  rest,  it  would  be  conve- 
nient if  they  were  conununicated  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  replied,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  bill  was  onlv  an  alteration 
of  the  4Srd  of  the  king,  relative  to  spiri- 
tual persons  holding  farms;  and  the  object 
of  it  was  to  allow  a  clergyman,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  convenience,  to  oc- 
cupy 20  acres  of  ground  in  addition  to  his 
Slebe.  The  next  part  related  to  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  clergy.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  knew  that  the  54th  of  the 
king  remedied  the  43rd  of  the  king,  by 
postponing  the  actions  brought  by  com- 
mon informers,  leaving  an  interval  in 
which  the  informalities  against  the  act 
mi^t  be  supplied.  In  order  to  give  more 
fiunlity  to  the  due  observance  of  the  law 
on  this  subject,  it  was  proposed  to  alter 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  to  make  it 
commence  on  the  1st  of  January  and  end 

oQ  the  31st  of  Decembtfj  the  re^lt  of 
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which  would  be,  that  oil  licenoes  would 
expire  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
and  that  all  the  cleTinr,  and  in  particular 
all  the  bishops,  wo^d  be  aware  of  the 
exact  period  of  their  expiration.  With  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  the  stijpenaiary  curates  bill,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  prominent  alteration.  It 
was  rather  a  dislocation  and  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  clauses  than  any  thing  else. 

Lord  Ebrington  characterized  the  mea- 
sure as  one  w*  the  greatest  importance. 
The  mere  rumour  of  it  had  excited  mudi 
apprehension  throughout  the  country,  lest 
it  should  contain  clauses  calculated  to  in^ 
crease  the  power  of  the  bishops  at  the 
expense  of  the  parochial  clergy.  He 
strongly  recommended  deliberation.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  if  there 
was  to  be  any  clause  in  the  bill  giving  a 
bishop  the  power  to  appoint  a  curate  in  a 
case  in  which  the  bendlced  clergyman  re- 
sided, but  in  the  bishop's  opinion  did  not 
properly  perfisrm  his  duty. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  rej^ied,  that  there 
was  a  clause  to  that  effect.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  was,  to  five  greater  faci- 
lities for  carrying  into  effect  that  which 
was  law  already. 

Leave  was  then  given.  Mr.  Sutton 
iubsequentlv  brought  in  the  bill,  which 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  tivie  on  Friday  se*anight, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Lkad  Mtvxs  Bill.]  ^  Lord  Lasedlee 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  ren- 
dering the  Proprietors  of  Lead  Mines  ra* 
table  to  the  poor-rates,  according  to  the 
profits  derived  bv  them  from  such  mines* 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  mea- 
sure from  observing  the  numerous  petif 
tions,  from  certain  parishes  situated  ia 
mining  districts,  complaining  of  the  in- 
crease of  poor-rates,  occasioned  by  miners 
out  of  employment  being  thrown  on  them, 
while  the  proprietors  oi  the  mines  them- 
selves could  not  be  rated.  He  did  not 
wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  mining  adventures :  his  object  was  not  to 
subject  Uie  occupiers  of  mines  to  any  new 
burthen,  but  merely  to  charge  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  on  the  profits  derived  by 
them  from  whatever  source.^  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  with  which  he  was 
conuected,  it  had  been  customary  for  a 
considerable  time  back  to  rate  tne  pro- 
prietors of  lea4  loioes  to  the  poor-rates ; 
but  the  practice  was  not  universal ;  and  it 

wai  c^rtaio  tbat  lead  niaes  were  not  in- 
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duded  io  the  tUlttte  oF  Blizabeth*  He 
wished  the  questtoa  to  be  now  set  at 
rest.  He  did  not  intend  to  inelode  in  his 
bill  any  other  mines. 

Lord  Mikon  seconded  the  notion,  and 
observed,  that  though  this  bill  would  esta- 
blish a  new  lawj  it  would  not  enact  any 
new  practice,  as.  for  upwards  of  twenty 
Tears  past,  the  proprietors  of  these  mines 
had  been  rated  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Daviei  Offbert  stated,  that  the 
practice  had  been  the  same  in  Cornwall  as 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  glad  to  undersUnd 
diat  the  noble  lord  had  no  other  object 
than  that  which  he  bad  announced,  as 
mistaken  ideas  were  entertained  in  some 
parts  of  the  countrj  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cuncen  said  that  the  nroprietort 
ouffht  to  bear  some  part  of^e  ourihen  of 
reneving  the  poor ;  and  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
ofthebUI. 

Leave  being  giren,  the  biD  wat  broogbt 
in  and  read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE  OF  I4ORDS. 
TAvrsdby,  JWby  I. 

AcAsaificAL  80CICTT.3  Earl  Spm- 
eer  presented  a  Petition  from  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  Academical  Society  in 
Chancery-lane,  complaining  of  the  incon- 
lenience  they  had  sustained  by  having  re- 
cently been  refused  a  Koence  under  the 
Seditions  Meetings  act,  at  the  sessions  in 
the  (M  Bafley*  He  understood  these 
gentlemen  were  highlr  res|iectahle« though 
fie  had  no  personal  lukowledfo,  of  them. 
He  proposed  that  the  netition  ahoiddbo 
read,  and  he  shoiM  then  move  that  it 
do  lie  on  the  table.  In  confining 
himself  to  this  motion  be  waa  actuated 
by  two  reasons ;  first,  that  he  was  not  at 
present  aware  in  what  way  the  House 
could  redress  the  grievance  complained 
of;  and,  secondly,  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
noble  lord  who  might  ah«ady  have  taken 
It  up.  The  petitioners  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  place  their  petition  in  his  hands, 
and  It  being  worded  in  a  most  respectful 
and  proper  manner,  he  fek  it  h»  auty  to 
present  ft. 

The  Earl  of  Parnfey,  though  he  ^reed 
with  his  noble  friend,  as  to  its  not  Being 
obvious  what  relief  the  House  could  give, 
atill  thought  the  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  an  act  onght  to  be  paned  to 
amend  the  aedidoui  meetings  act,  m  or* 


der  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
so  misconstrued ;  for  if  the  magistrates  <^ 
London,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
enlightened,  made  such  a  mistake,  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  countrr  mittb- 
trates  i  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  e&ct 
would  be  to  destroy  all  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion whatever.  In  saying  this,  he  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  himself  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  measure,  but  he  thought, 
from  what  had  been  disclosed  upon  this 
subject,  that  parliament  must  unavoidably 
feel  the  necessity  of  passing  a  bill  to  the 
eftct  he  had  described. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Tkitndayt  May  1. 

Wool  TXiadb.]  Mr.  Burrdl  said,  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  relating  to  a 
very  important  subject,  viz,  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  growth,  trade,  and  tganu- 
ftcture  of  Wool.  The  peUtioners,  who 
consisted  of  a  number  of  respectable  wool 

growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bright- 
elmston,  coasideml  themselves  much  ag- 
grieved that  there  should  be  so  little  re- 
straint on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
whilst  the  prohibitions  on  the  export 
trade  gave  toe  manufacturer  a  monoplr 
of  dl  wool  of  Britiiih  grow^«  He  would 
remind  the  House,  that  the  price  of  diiis 
artide  had  lately  lUlen  50  per  cent,  or 
fivm  St.  to  If.  fid*  per  pound;  and  yet  he 
believed  that  few  gendemen  perceived  an^ 
alteration  in  their  taibra  bills.  The  peti- 
tioners remarked,  Aat  fbrdgners  paid  no* 
thing  towards  the  tazatioB  of  this  country; 
and  stated  their  readiness  to  produce  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support 
of  their  allegations. 

Mr.  Wtitem,  having  a  similar  petition 
to  present  from  Essex,  wished  to  say  a 
f^  words  on  the  subject.  In  the  last 
year,  the  House  having  reco^iied  the  si- 
tuation of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  as  one  of  great  distress,  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
causes,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  a  re- 
medy. In  tlmt  committee,  the  state  of 
the  wool  trade  ought  to  have  been  « tnb- 
ject  of  primary  consideration.  Of  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  wool-growers,  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression. Persecuted,  on  die  one  hand, 
ny  the  laws,  which  inflicted  a  severe  ne- 
nahy  on  any  atteaspt  on  dkeir  part  to  nnd 
afimtgn  market  ibr  their  woo(aiid  on  tho 
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other  baody.by  the  permissioD  given  to  the 
wool  of  all  Europe  to  be  brought  to  thie 
couDtrj,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  they  fhould  seek  redress.  They 
were,  however,  not  permitted  even  to  be 
heard  before  the  committee,  although  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  fully  heard; 
and  this  refusal  was  founded  on  the  asser- 
tion, that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  in« 
quiry  into  their  case. 

Lord  Lascdles  said,  that  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  alluded  to,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  investigate  the  whole 
■ubject ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  limit  tlie  inquiry  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  state  of  the  wool  trade.  The 
result,  was  that  it  appeared  that  wool  had 
borne  a  sufficient  price  up  to  that  period, 
and  had  not  therefore  affected  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  The  committee  sat  before 
Easter,  so  that  there  was  ample  time  for 
hearing  the  evidence  of  the  wool-growers, 
but  not  one  attended  to  make  any  com- 
munication. With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  policy,  he  must  oppose  the 
prayer  of  these  petitions  at  all  times,  but 
he  thought  the  distress  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  an  unanswerable  objection  to 
it  at  the  present  period. 

Mr.X).  Gilbert^  also  having  a  petition 
to  present  on  the  subject,  maoie  a  few  eb- 
servations  on  it,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
generally  in  coincidence  with  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  lord,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
commending that  some  restriction  should 
be  laid  on  the  importation  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  foreign  wool.  The  wool  growers 
wished,  either  for  a  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  or  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  their  own  wool,  but  would 
prefer  the  former. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  complained  of 
the  limitation  that  the  committee  of  last 
year  imposed  on  their  inquiries,  and  re- 
presented that  the  House  owed  it  to  the 
country  and  to  its  own  character,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  go  into  a  bona  fide 
investigation  of  this  important  subject. 
If  such  an  inquiry  were  commenced,  it 
would  be  proved  that  the  laws  regulating 
our  wool-trade  were  as  absurd  and  anomal- 
ous as  the  laws  regulating  our  general  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Cunoen  urged  the  necessity  of  an 
inquiry,  but  admitted  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  very  wide  and  important  investi- 
gation, comprehendiog  not  merely  our 
domestic  interests  but  our  foreign  policy- 
Mr.  S/iiffher  observed,  that  all  that  the 
petitioners  required  was  a  fair  renune* 


ratmg  price  for  their  coouoodity,  which 
would  be  given  them  by  the  impositioa 
of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool. 

The  petitions  were  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr« 
Gratlan  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from 
the  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  he  re- 
gretted that  most  respectable  body  had 
not,  by  availing  themselves  of  an  ancient 
privilege  which  they  claimed,  presented, 
to  the  House  by  their  own  officers,  as  it 
would  have  relieved  him  from  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  It  was 
the  petition  against  the  claims  of  the  ca- 
tholics. As  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
ofthe  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
he  was,  m  that  capacity,  instructed  to  pre- 
sent it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
confess  that  he  totally  differed  from  the- 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  petition  by 
his  worthy  and  honourable  constituents^^ 
he  differed  from  them  totally  and  sin-» 
cerely.  But,  as  he  did  not  think  it  his 
duty  to  pass  any  criticisms  or  observations 
on  the  petition  of  the  city  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  he  would  merely 
beg  leave  to  lament  that  which  he  would 
not  presume  to  condemn. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitioms  rblatinoto  Reform,  Stc.1 
Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  Petition  from  the  borough  of  St  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  praying  for  a  Reform  in 
parliament.  He  should  uke  this  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  with  reference  to  the 
measure  of  relief  brought  forward  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  liad 
never  considered  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  great  as  they  were,  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature.  He  regarded  them  as 
arising  out  of  the  corruption  of  that  House, 
and  the  insupportable  load  of  taxation 
which  an  unnecessary  war,  supported  by 
that  corruption,  had  brought  upon  us.  He 
entertained  hopes  from  the  tranquillity, 
and  he  m^ht  say  the  passive  acauiescence 
with  which  the  people  had  endured  suf- 
ferings which  might  have  provoked  a  dif- 
ferent conduct,  tnat  parliament  would  see 
at  length  that  their  interests,  and  the  in- 
teresU  of  the  country  at  large,  were  the 
same  thing.  Convinced  as  he  was  and  as  the 
petitionersappeared  to  be,  that  every  politi- 
cal evil  under  which  they  laboured  was  in 
someway  or  other  connected  with  the  noto- 
rious corruptions  of  that  House,  he  hoped 
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U^  would  penafere  ia  firnriy  dfnuipdiiig 
ibmx  coDstitutional  rtthli. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  ue  table* 

ADMiMieTRATioir  Of  Justice  in 
Walks.]  Mr.  Ponionby  said»  that  in 
coDsequeoce  of  a  number  of  cominuni- 
eations  received  by  him  lespectiog  the  Ad- 
ministratioD  of  Justice  in  Wales*  since  be 
bad  ffiven  notice  of  a  motion  for  exdud- 
Ing  the  Welch  judges  from  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  had  thought  pro* 

Kr  to  alter  his  intention  with  regara  to 
e  nature  of  his  motion.  He  had  not 
Moken  to  one  genlleman  of  Wales  who 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  mode  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.  He  would  therefore  movei 
**  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  House 
their  opinion  toudiing  the  laws  relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales." 

Sir  W.  W.  Wmn  seconded  the  motion, 
and  said,  that  the  laws  relative  to  the  ad«> 
ministration  of  justice  in  Wales  required 
considerable  revision. 

Loid  Coitkrtagh  said,  be  would  not 
oppose  the  motion;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
wderstood,  thai  in  agreeiag  to  it,  he  did 
not  mean  to  throw  any  slur  on  those  meat 
respectable  persons  concerned  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  juitice  in  Wales»  which 
was  certainly  dinereot  from  those  which 
pervaded  the  otlier  paru  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ho  therefore  thought  them  a  very 
fair  subject  for  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  iPoNSon^  disclaimed  any  mtention 
of  throwii^  a  slur  on  the  peiaoas  actually 
employed  m  the  adnunistrmm  of  the  laws 
of  that  cottntr]^ 

The  AUomef^eneral  nmi,  that  if  the 
question  which  waa  fixed  for  that  night 
bad  been  brought  on,  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  have  explained 
some  matters  which  related  more  parti* 
cularly  to  hiBMolf  in  his  judicial  capnci^. 
He  was  extremely  anxbus  to  have  an  op* 
portuni^i  which  indeed  new  preaented 
Itself,  of  speakiQg  on  that  subject.  He 
had  soarcefy  left  town,  when  he  was  in- 
fsmed  that  an  hon.  baronet  had  aaked  in 
that  House,  whether  he  and  an  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  not  postooned  the 
circttit  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  on  ac- 
count of  spedai  retainers  whidi  they  had 
noeived  to  go  to  Launcestoo.  He  never 
heand  any  iust  that  gave  bun  more  utter 
astonishment.  Mo  human  creature  had 
ever  suggested  to  him,  even  in  a  whisper, 
that  any  arrangement  which  had  been 
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made  had  occasioned  any  incoovieniencoc 
and  there  was  in  fiict  no  foundatioo  whal^ 
ever  for  the  aisertion.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  judges  left  the  business  to  bo 
done  by  a  clerk,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the 'usual  practice  whenever  circumf 
stances  rendered  it  necessary.  When  ho 
accepted  the  situation  of  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  he  found  associated  with  him  aa 
honourable  a  person  as  ever  lived  (Ma 
Burton),  who  had  been  the  second  judge 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  and  he  then  took 
the  resolution,  that  as  long  as  he  had  that 
second  judge  for  Us  associate,  he  would 
leave  him  to  fix  the  time  of  the  circuit 
He  now  said,  in  die  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  that  he  had  never  been  on  that 
drcuit  in  the  spring  at  an  earlier  day.  If 
they  proceeded  to  Chester  sooner,  they 
would  have  travelled  on  Good  Frida]^ 
which  was  not  thought  proper,  and  there* 
fore  it  was  resolved  that  the  SIst  of  the 
month  should  stand,  llie  appointmenC 
of  the  circuit  in  this  way  gave  him  the  op^ 
portunity  of  performing  lus  doty  at  Laun* 
ceston.  He  had  al  that  moment  the  very 
envdope  of  the  card  sent  down  to  hfan  al 
Westminster-hall,  which  was  written  by 
the  amanuensis  of  his  learned  firiend  (foff 
it  was  rery  well  known  that  he  could  nol^ 
from  his  infirmities,  write  himself),  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  appdntment 
of  the  81st  of  March  would  suit  the  coof 
venience  of  public  business.  Acting  oii 
this  information,  which  was  the  best  he 
could  resort  to,  he  had  fdlen  into  a  scheme 
which  was  represented  to  him  to  be  as 
good  as  any  other.  His  predecessors,  in 
fixing  the  circuit,  had  dways  thought  it 
necessary  to  consult  the  conveniettce  of 
the  Oxford  drcuit.  From  the  moment 
he  commenced  the  Chester  drcuit*  the 
directions  he  gave  were,  that  no  spedai 
retdners  should  be  received.  He  could 
not  reply  to  cdomnioos  attacks  in.  news* 
papoB,  but  he  would  defend  himsdf  in 
that  House  from  the  charge  of  having 
acted  with  any  impro|iriety,  or  having  sa* 
crificed  the  public  interest  to  private 
emdtiment.  The  cause  at  Launcestoo 
was  tried  on  aFHday,  and  he  was  at 
Welcbpool,  the  first  assixe-town,  before  it 
was  usiid  to  be  there.  It  was  not  custom 
mary  on  the  first  day  to  do  more  than 
open  the  court,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  the 
next  day.  Both  judges  were  there  at  the 
eariiest  hour  that  their  attendance  could 
be  reomred.  It  was  said  that  th6  judgea 
had  ddayod  the  trid  of  the  priseneifSy 
(H) 
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which.  If  true,  woold  be  a  serious  chtrge ; 
bat  the  fact  was,  that  on  his  appointment, 
be,  for  the  first  time,  introdocea  the  prac- 
tice of  trying  the  prisoners  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  instead  of  thefourth,  as  had 
i>een  usual  before  that  time.  The  attor- 
ney*genera1  on  that  circuit  (Mr.  Benyon) 
was  the  0!i)y  person  who  could  have  ut- 
tered a  complaint  of  any  inconvenience 
from  delay ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
'House  that  that  learned  gentleman  had 
never  said  a  word  on  this  subject.  He 
was  thankful  for  having  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  his  conduct,  and  was 
only  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  not  neg- 
lected the  claims  of  public  justice  for  the 
take  of  private  emolument. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridlty  said,  that  it  was 
with  no  view  of  calumniating  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  that  he  bad  put  the 
question  which  had  been  alluded  to.  He 
had  information  on  which  he  thought  he 
could  rely,  that  the  sittings  at  Chester 
had  been  postponed,  on  account  of  other 
engagements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman; and  although  he  was  bound  to 
give  credit  to  all  that  had  now  been  stated, 
3ret  he  was  not  at  all  persuaded  that  the 
aittings  at  Chester  had  not  commenced 
later  than  usual  by  nine  days.  The  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  acknowledged, 
that  of  two  plans  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  had  chosen  that  which 
five  him  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
aunceston.  It  was  not  for  him  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  as  to  this,  or  whether  it  was 
usual  for  the  attorney-general  to  take  spe- 
cial retainers.  He  believed  that  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  had  experienced  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
Jion.  and  learned  gentleman. 

The  Attorney-Generai  declared,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  inconvenience  to 
any  body  but  the  attornev-general  for  the 
circuit.  When  lord  Ellenborough  wu 
attomey*general,  he  took  special  retainers 
to  the  last. 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  that  he  had  been  that 
circuit  for  seven  years,  and  the  chief  jus- 
tice had  always  thought  himself  at  lil>erty 
to  make  very  great  deviations  in  fixing 
the  time  of  the  assize.  In  the  present  in- 
atance  he  did  not  think  that  any  inconve- 
nience had  been  occasioned  by  delay. 
He  never  remembered,  however,  that  the 
associate  opened  the  court.  It  was  usaal 
tp  anpoint  a  barrister  to  do  so,  because  it 
mwit  be  neotearv  to  make  a  motion 
ymch  c^d  not  be  beard  before  the 
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clerk.  This  was  the  only  deviation  which 
he  recollected  firom  what  he  believed 
to  have  been  the  constant  custom.  He 
concurred  in  the  very  humane  regulation 
of  the  learned  chief  justice,  of  bringing 
prisoners  to  trial  on  the  first  day,  iosteaa 
of  the  fourth.  With  respect  to  the  mo* 
tion  then  before  the  House,  he  thought  it 
extremely  wise  and  proper,  and  gave  it 
his  entire  assent. 

Mr.  Abererofnbie  said,  he  had  received 
communications  firom  gentlemen  in  the 

grofession,  who  thought  very  diffierently 
'om  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  understood,  with  reference  to  Easter, 
that  the  Chester  assizes  were  twelve  days 
later  than  usual,  and  according  to  the  most 
favourable  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
two  days  later  than  usual.  They  felt  that 
something  difierent  from  the  ordinary 
course  had  taken  place  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Maedonald  expressed  a  hope,  that 
this  would  be  the  ust  time  that  the  twi» 
offices  of  attorney-general  and  chief  jus- 
tice of  Chester,  would  be  vested  in  the 
same  person.  Very  considerable  incon- 
venience must  always  arise  from  this 
union,  and  he  trusted  the  committee  wookl 
direct  their  attention  particuhrly  to  this 
subject. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

UsxmT  Laws  Repbal  Bill.]  Mr. 
Serjeant  Onsh/Wf  in  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  Repealing  the  Laws  that 
regulate  the  rate  of  Interest,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  subject  at  length,  av 
It  had  been  fully  discussed  on  a  former 
occasion;*  but  must  remind  the  House* 
that  these  laws  were  not  only  attended 
with  no  good  e£bcts,  but  were  productive 
of  the  most  pernicious  consequences;  and 
thoagh  they  had  now  existed  for  a  great, 
lengui  of  time,  and  derived  some  sanction 
from  their  antiquity,it  was  a  naost  mistaken 
notion  as  to  the  views  of  the  first  framers» 
which  had  supported  the  sanction  thej 
enjoyed,  and  the  prejudices  which  pro- 
longed their  existence.  These  laws  had 
originated  in  a  wish  to  open,  not  to  liosit, 
the  rate  of  interest  Bwbre  their  enact- 
ment it  had  been  forbidden  to  take  any  in- 
terest at  all  on  the  loan  of  money.  Evenr 
profit,  even  the  smallesl,  derived  from  such 
a  loan,  was  branded  with  the  name  of 
usury;  and  it  was  with  a  view  not  so  muob 
to  limit  the  rate  of  interest,  as  to  protect 


^•" 
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tboM  who  took  attjytluit  the  laws  in  qoA* 
tion  vere  ftimed.    He  liad  last  year  pro- 
poaed  to  preM  the  meaaure  of  a  repeal  of 
tbeie  lawt,  but  it  bad  then  been  objected 
thai  the  state  of  the  funds  was  such,  that 
it  was  improper  to  agitate  the  subject* 
He  had  not  then  felt  the  force  of  that  ar» 
gument  for  delajr,  but  he  had  yielded  to 
m  authority  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
urged,  and  he  was  happy  that  he  had  done 
§0  s  for  since  that  time  the  public  attention 
bad  been  called  to  the  subject,  not  only 
by  Mr.  Bentluun's  most  able  panaphletf 
1>ut  by  a  periodical  work  (the  Edinbuish 
Keriew)  which   usually   advocated   the 
aoondest  principles  of  political  economy* 
By  this  time  he  trusted  any  doubts  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
to  propose  were  removed.    He  should, 
therefcMre,  be  brief  in  his  remarkSf  and 
merely  refer  to  what  he  had  before  said, 
namely  that  in  their  origin,  the  laws  of 
whid)  he  now  prayed  the  repeal,  were 
founded  on  austaken  texts  of  scripture. 
The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted 
iQ  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  when  it  was  de» 
dared  that  at  ten  per  cent,  it  was  lawfiiU 
to  take  interest    In  the  reign  of  JBdward 
6th  this  law  was  repealed,  and  it  was 
again  declared  by  the  law  unlawful  to  take 
any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money 
borrowed.    Yet  in  that  reign  we  are  in- 
formed by acontemporary  historian  that  the 
fate  of  interest  was  commonly  14  per  cent., 
ao  impracticable  was  it  to  affect  the  rate 
ofinterest  by  legal  enactments.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  more  restraints  were 
laid  on  money  transactions,  the  higher  al- 
ways was  the  amount  of  interest  actually 
paid  on  loans;  and  the  effi?ct  of  these  re- 
gulatmns  had  only  been  to  oppress  and 
ruin  the  sinking  tradesman;  wno,  but  for 
Shem,  might  have  saved  his  credit  by  ob- 
taining a  tenaporary  assistance  at  the  fair 
market  rate  of  the  commodity.    He  had 
been  told,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  all 
this  might  be  true,  but  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  would  have  an  ill  ^ect  on  the 
contracts  made  for  loans  on  the  credit  of 
the  public  funds,  which  being  regulated 
by  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  the  public  at 
least  was  a  gainer  by  borrowing  money  at 
that  rate.    The  fact,  however,  was  the 
very  reverse  of  this ;  and  the  loans  con- 
tracted for  bv  the  public  were,  in  reality, 
never  ailectea  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
but  r^ulaled,  like  all  other  money  trans- 
actions, by  the  relative  state  of  demand 
and  supply,  the  credit  of  the  borrowerrand 
the  opportittities  ^  the  lender.    It  was 


1  tru6  that,  at  the  time  that  argument  had 
been  used,  some  drcumstances  then  afiect* 
ing  the  price  of  stocks  gave  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  having  weight;  but  those  stocks 
had'now  risen  10  per  cent. ;  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  government  had  lowered 
in  just  tne  same  proportion  as  in  every 
other  quarter,  ana  the  argument  could  no 
longer  nave  any  force.— Other  objections 
that  had  been  urged  were,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  detriment  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  loss  to  those  who  had  borrowed  money 
on  mortgage.   It  was  proved,  tliat  the  fluc- 
tuations which  the  rate  of  interest  might 
experience,  in  conseauenceof  the  re^d 
of  the  usury  laws,  would  induce  the  lenders 
of  money  on  mortga^  security,  frequently 
and  suddenly  to  c^  in  their  principal,  and 
expose  the  borrower  to  the  danger  of  a 
foreclosure,  or  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  repeated  conveyances  and  reconvqr* 
ances :  but  that  inconvenience  had  been 
felt,  and  was  daily  felt  under  the  existing 
system  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
possibly,  could  under  any  other.    Nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  a  lender  to  cau 
for  a  repayment  of  his  principle  at  a  time 
when  the  market  rate  of  interest,  being  6 
or  7  per  cent,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
mortgager  to  prevent  a  foreclosure,  except 
on  the  most  ruinous  terms :  either  he  waa 
driven  to  sell  his  land  at  a  time  of  suddeQ 
depression,  when  half  its  value  could  not 
be  obtained,  or  (as  he  was  precluded  by 
law  from  raising  money  on  the  usual  seen* 
rity  at  6  or  7  per  cent  if  that  happened 
to  be  the  market  rate)  he  was  compelled 
to  borrow  by  granting  annuities  at  the 
most   exorbitant   rate.      The    common 
mode  of  late  years  had  been,  to  grant  an* 
nuities  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
determinable  on  three  lives,  at  fifteen  per 
cent.;  or  determinable  on  four  lives,  at 
fourteen  per  cent.    He  knew  an  instimoe 
of  an  hon.  member,  a  most  respectable 
man,  who,  being  called  on  to  repay  money 
he  had  borrow^  on  mortgage  tor  the  Unr. 
provement  of  his  estate,  could  only  meet 
the  demand  by  borrowing  at  this  ruinous 
rate.    It  was  owing  to  this  that  estates 
had  been  sold  for  almost  nothing  in  the 
ytrj  worst  of  times;    fi^,  Uiougb   the 
courts  sat  their  faces  as  much  as  possible 

r'nst  foreclosures,  yet  they  could  not  be 
jether  prevented.  It  had  farther  been 
objeOed,  that  the  repeal  of  these  lawa 
would  be  hurtful  to  toe  monied  interest, 
who  would  be  tempted  to  loss  by  lending 
their  asoney  at  high  rates  to  speculators 
and  pr()|ectors.    He  left  it  to  the  good 
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lention  to  moT«  that  it  be  read  a  first  and 
aecond  time,  for  the  purpose  of  then  lea?- 
ing  the  blanks  open«  and  printiDg  it  for  tbe 
use  of  memberSy  till  a  day  should  be'  ap- 
pointed for  taking  it  into  consideration. 
He  believed  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  this  proceediogi  and  should  therefore 
now  moTOf  <*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  spiritual  persons  holdii^  of 
farms,  and  for  enforcing  the  residence  of 
spiritual  persons  on  their  benefices,  and 
for  tJie  support  and  maintenance  of  sti- 
pendiary curates  in  England." 

General  I'horfUon  signified  his  assent 
to  the  motion,  but  trusted  that  the  Liity 
were  still  to  retain  tbe  power  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  discipline  of  the  church*  when- 
ever it  should  appear  to  be  neglected. 

Mr.  BaUngian  wished  to  know,  as  the 
subject  was  of  great  importancot  what 
were  the  principal  amendments  of  the 
existing  law  which  the  hou.  and  learned 
gentleman  intended  to  submit. 

Mr.  Manners  Suiton,  felt  some  diffi- 
cultv  in  at  once  answering  the  question  of 
the  non.  gentleman,  as  the  alterations  were 
of  a  nature  to  be  best  understood  when 
examined  in  the  bill  itself.  With  regard 
to  the  5Srd  of  the  king,  the  clauses  pro* 
viding  for  the^  support  of  stipendiary  cu- 
rates were  differently  arranged,  but  the 
principle  remained  substantiidly  the  same. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  desire  that  tlie 
hoo.  gentleman  should  go  through  all  the 
clauses  in  detail ;  but  if  there  were  any 
prominent  features  of  difference  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  rest,  it  would  be  conve- 
nient if  they  were  communicated  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Mannen  Suiton  replied,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  bill  was  onlv  an  alteration 
of  the  43rd  of  the  king,  relative  to  spiri- 
tual persons  holding  fieirms ;  and  the  object 
of  it  was  to  allow  a  clergyman,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  convenience,  to  oc- 
cupy 26  acres  of  groutid  in  addition  to  his 
glebe*  The  next  part  related  to  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  clergy.  The  hoo.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  knew  that  the  54th  of  the 
king  remedied  the  43rd  of  the  king,  by 
postponing  the  actions  brought  by  com- 
mon informers,  leaving  an  interval  in 
which  the  informalities  against  the  act 
mi^t  be  supplied.  In  order  to  give  more 
fiumity  to  the  due  observance  of  the  law 
on  this  subject,  it  waa  prooosed  to  alter 
tbe  ecclesiastical  year,  ana  to  make  it 
commence  on  the  ist  of  January  and  end 

OQ  tbf  31st  of  Deoenber^  the  result  of 
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which  would  be,  that  all  Ucenoes  wouM 
expire  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
and  that  all  the  cler|nr»  and  in  particular 
all  the  bishops,  woSd  be  aware  of  the 
exact  period  of  their  expiration.  With  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  the  stipenmaiy  curates  bill,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  prominent  alteration.  It 
was  rather  a  dislocation  and  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  clauses  than  any  thing  else.   , 

Lord  EMngton  characterized  die  mea- 
sure as  one  m  the  greatest  importance. 
Tbe  mere  rumour  of  it  had  excited  much 
apprehension  throuehout  the  country,  lest 
it  should  contain  cuuises  calculated  to  in? 
crease  the  power  of  the  bishops  at  the 
expense  of  the  parochial  clergy.  He 
strongly  recommended  deliberation.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  if  there 
was  to  be  any  clause  in  the  bill  giving  a 
bishop  the  power  to  appoint  a  curate  in  « 
case  in  which  the  bendced  clergyman  re- 
sided, but  in  the  bishop's  opinion  did  not 
properly  perfi>rm  his  duty. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  replied,  that  there 
was  a  clause  to  that  effect.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  was,  to  give  greater  faci- 
lities for  carrying  into  effect  that  which 
was  law  already. 

Leave  was  then  given.  Mr.  Sutton 
subsequently  brought  in  the  bill,  which 
was  read  a  nrst  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  tive  on  Friday  se*nnigbt, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Lead  Mivxs  Bill.]  Lord  Lasedlee 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  res* 
dering  the  Proprietors  of  Lead  Mines  ra^ 
table  to  the  poor-rates,  according  to  thf 

f  refits  derived  bv  them  from  such  mine^ 
le  was  induced  to  undertake  this  mea- 
sure  firom  observing  tbe  numerous  petir 
tions,  from  certain  parishes  situated  in 
mining  districts,  complaining  of  the  in- 
crease of  poor-rates,  occasioned  by  miners 
out  of  employment  being  thrown  on  them, 
while  the  proprietors  oT  the  mines  them* 
selves  could  not  be  rated.  He  did  not 
wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  mining  adventures :  nis  object  was  not  to 
subject  Uie  occupiers  of  mines  to  any  new 
burthen,  but  merely  to  charge  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  on  the  profit^  derived  by 
them  from  whatever  source.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected,  it  had  been  customarv  for  a 
considerable  time  back  to  rate  the  pro- 
prietors of  lea4  mines  to  the  poor-rates ; 
but  the  practice  was  not  universal  s  and  it 
wa9  corUia  that  lead  mines  were  not  in- 
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duded  in  the  tlaCttte  of  Elisabeth.  He 
wished  the  questioR  to  be  now  Bet  at 
reit  He  4td  not  ifitend  to  inelode  in  his 
bill  any  other  mines. 

Lord  HfUion  seconded  the  notion,  and 
observed,  that  though  this  bil!  would  esta- 
blish a  new  law,  it  would  not  enact  any 
new  practice,  as,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  past,  the  proprietors  of  these  mines 
had  been  rated  towards  the  rdief  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Davies  Oilbtri  stated,  that  the 
practice  Had  been  the  same  in  Cornwall  as 
m  Yorkshire.  He  was  glad  to  understand 
Uiat  the  noble  lord  had  no  other  object 
than  that  which  he  had  announced,  as 
mistaken  ideas  were  entertained  in  some 
parts  of  the  conntrr  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CuTKtn  said  that  the  nroprieton 
ouffht  to  bear  some  part  of  the  Durthen  of 
refieviDgthe  poor;  and  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  oojection  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bUl. 

Leare  being  given,  the  biD  wat  broogiit 
in  and  read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE  OF  I<OR0S. 

AcASEMicAL  SociBTT.]]  Earl  Spm» 
cer  presented  a  Petition  from  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  Academical  Society  in 
Chancery-lane,  complaininc  of  the  incon- 
^enieace  they  bad  sostainea  by  having  re- 
cently been  refused  a  licence  under  the 
Seditious  Meetings  act,  at  the  sessions  in 
the  Old  Bailey*  He  understood  these 
gentlemen  were  highly  respectable,  though 
fie  had  no  personal  hnowledge  ^  them. 
He  proposed  that  the  oetitien  should  be 
read,  and  he  should  then  move  that  it 
do  lie  on  the  table.  In  confining 
himself  to  this  motion  he  was  actuated 
by  two  reasons ;  first,  that  he  was  not  at 
present  aware  in  what  way  the  House 
could  redress  the  grievance  complained 
of;  and,  secondly,  because  be  M  not  wish 
to  take  the  subject  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
Boble  lord  who  m^t  ahready  have  taken 
it  up.  The  petitioners  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  place  their  petition  in  his  handb, 
and  it  befaig  worded  in  a  most  respectful 
and  proper  manner,  he  fish  it  his  auty  to 
present  ft. 

The  Earl  otDartdeyf  though  he  ittreed 
with  hb  noble  friend,  as  to  its  not  being 
obvious  what  relief  the  House  could  give, 
still  thought  the  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  an  act  ot^ht  to  be  paned  to 
amend  the  aeditioas  meetmgs  act,  m  or» 


der  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
so  misconstrued ;  for  if  the  magistrates  of 
London,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
enlightened,  made  such  a  mistake,  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  country  mittb- 
trates  ?  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  e&ct 
would  be  to  destroy  all  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion whatever.  In  saying  this,  he  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  himself  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  measure,  but  he  thought, 
from  what  had  been  dhiclosed  upon  this 
subject,  that  parliament  must  unavoidably 
feel  the  necessity  of  passing  a  bill  to  the 
efkci  ho  had  described. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thundatft  May  1. 

Wool  TXiaoe.]]  Mr.  Burrdl  said,  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  relating  to  a 
very  important  subject,  viz,  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  growth,  trade,  and  manu- 
(hcture  of  Wool.  The  petitioners,  who 
consisted  of  a  number  of  respectable  wool 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bright- 
helmston,  considered  themselves  much  ag- 
grieved that  there  should  be  so  little  re- 
straint on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
whilst  the  prohS^itbns  on  the  export 
trade  gave  the  raanufiicturer  a  monoply 
of  att  wool  of  Britilih  growth.  He  would 
remind  the  House,  that  the  price  of  tfiis 
article  had  lately  iUlen  50  per  cent.,  or 
from  S#.  to  If.  M.  per  pound ;  and  yet  he 
believed  that  few  gentlemen  perceived  any 
alteration  in  their  talbrs  bills*  The  peti- 
tioners remarked,  that  fbreipiers  paia  no* 
Hiing  towards  the  taxation  of  this  country; 
and  stated  their  readiness  to  produce  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support 
of  their  allegations. 

Mr.  Wetitm^  having  a  similar  petition 
to  present  friom  Essex,  wished  to  sav  a 
ftw  words  on  the  subject.  In  the  last 
year,  the  House  baring  reco^ised  the  st- 
tnation  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  as  one  of  great  distress,  appointed 
a  speckl  committee  to  investigate  the 
causes,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  a  re- 
medy. In  tiiat  committee,  the  state  of 
the  wool  trade  ought  to  have  been  a  sub- 
ject  of  pnmaiy  conmeration.  Of  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  wool-growers,  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression. Persecuted,  on  die  one  hand, 
oy  the  laws,  whidi  mflicted  a  severe  oe- 
nahy  on  any  attempt  gn  their jpvt  to  nnd 
a  Ibreign  market  fiir  tbehr  woo(  and  on  the 
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Other  hand,  .by  the  permttrioo  given  to  the 
wool  of  all  Europe  to  be  brought  to  this 
GOUDtry,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  seek  redress.  They 
were»  however,  not  permitted  even  to  be 
heard  before  the  committee,  although  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  fully  heard; 
and  this  refusal  was  founded  on  the  asser- 
Hotky  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  in« 
quiry  into  iheir  case. 

Lord  LasceUes  said,  that  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  alluded  to,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  limit  tlie  inquiry  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  state  of  the  wool  trade.  The 
result,  was  that  it  appeared  that  wool  had 
borne  a  sufficient  price  up  to  that  period, 
and  had  not  therefore  affected  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  The  committee  sat  before 
Easter,  so  that  there  was  ample  time  for 
hearing  the  evidence  of  the  wool-growers, 
but  not  one  attended  to  make  any  com- 
Dounication.  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  policy,  he  must  oppose  the 

Erayer  of  these  petitions  at  all  times,  but 
.  e  thought  the  distress  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  an  unanswerable  objection  to 
it  at  the  present  period. 

Mr*  D.  Gilbert^  also  having  a  petition 
to  present  on  the  subject,  made  a  few  ob- 
servations on  it,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
generally  in  coincidence  with  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  lord,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
coinmending  that  some  restriction  should 
be  laid  on  the  importation  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  foreign  wool.  The  wool  growers 
wished,  either  for  a  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  or  a  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  their  own  wool,  but  would 
prefer  the  former. 

Mr.  Frankland  Letois  complained  of 
the  limitation  that  the  committee  of  last 
year  imposed  on  their  inquiries,  and  re- 
presented that  the  House  owed  it  to  the 
country  and  to  its  own  character,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  go  into  a  bona  fide 
investigation  of  this  important  subject. 
If  such  an  inquiry  were  commenced,  it 
would  be  proved  that  the  laws  regulating 
our  wool-trade  were  as  absurd  and  anomal- 
ous as  the  laws  regulating  our  general  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Curaoen  urged  the  necessity  of  an 
inquiry,  but  admitted  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  very  wide  and  important  investi- 
gation, comprehending  not  merely  our 
domestic  interests  but  our  foreign  policy* 

Mr.  S/iiffher  observed,  that  all  that  die 
petitioners  requfred  was  a  fair  remune* 


rathig  price  for  their  cooamodity,  which 
would  be  given  them  by  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool. 

The  petitions  were  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr. 
Gratian  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from 
the  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  he  re- 
gretted that  most  respectable  body  had 
not,  by  availing  themselves  of  an  ancient 
privilege  which  they  claimed,  presented- 
to  the  House  by  their  own  officers,  as  it 
would  have  relieved  him  from  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  It  was 
the  petition  against  the  claims  of  the  ca- 
tholics. As  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
ofthe  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
he  was,  in  that  capacity,  instructed  to  pre- 
sent it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most 
confess  that  he  totally  differed  from  the- 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  petition  by. 
his  worthy  and  honourable  constituents** 
he  differed  from  them  totally  and  sin-^ 
cerely.  But,  as  he  did  not  think  it  his 
duty  to  pass  any  criticisms  or  observations 
on  the  petition  of  the  city  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  he  would  merely 
beg  leave  to  lament  that  which  he  would 
not  presume  to  condemn. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions  rblatino  to  Reform,  ^cI 
Sir  F*  Burdett  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  Petition  from  the  borough  of  St  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  praying  for  a  Reform  in 
parliament.  He  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  with  reference  to  the 
measure  of  relief  brought  forward  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  liad 
never  considered  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  great  as  they  were,  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature.  He  regarded  them  as 
arising  out  of  the  corruption  of  that  House, 
and  Uie  insupportable  load  of  taxation 
which  an  unnecessary  war,  supported  by 
that  corruption,  had  brought  upon  us.  He 
entertained  hopes  from  the  tranquillity, 
and  he  mk^htsay  the  passive  acouiescence 
with  which  the  people  had  endured  suf- 
ferings which  miffht  have  provoked  a  dif- 
ferent conduct,  that  parliament  would  see 
at  length  that  their  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large,  were  the 
same  thing.  Convinced  as  he  wasandas  the 
petitionersappeared  to  be,  that  every  politi- 
cal evil  under  which  they  laboured  was  in 
some  way  or  otherconnected  with  the  noto* 
rious  corruptions  of  that  House,  he  hoped 
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tk(B|jr  would  pertarere  in  firndy  dtmaiidiiig 
Itpir  coDstitutiomil  njeliCi. 
Onkred  W  lie  oa  the  tabltb 

AOMIMUTAATIOK      OF     JUSTICE     IN 

Walks.]  Mr.  Poiuonby  uudt  that  in 
conseqaeoce  of  a  number  of  communi- 
cations received  by  him  feipecting  the  Ad* 
Qiiiiitration  of  Justice  in  Wales,  since  be 
had  ffiven  notice  of  a  motion  for  exclud- 
ing the  Welch  judges  from  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  had  thought  pro* 
per  to  alter  his  intention  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  his  motion.  He  had  not 
spoken  to  one  gentleman  of  Wales  who 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  mode  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.  He  would  therefore  move* 
*<  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  House 
their  opinion  touching  the  laws  relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales. 

Sir  W*  W.  WfHU  seconded  the  motion, 
and  saidf  that  the  laws  relative  to  the  ad^' 
ministration  of  justice  in  Wales  required 
ooasideraUe  revisioo. 

Loid  CatUireagh  said,  be  would  not 
appose  the  motion;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
wdeiatoody  thai  in  agreeing  to  it,  he  did 
Qol  mean  to  throw  any  slur  on  those  most 
respectable  persons  concerned  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  Wales^  which 
was  certainly  different  from  those  which 
pervaded  the  other  paru  of  the  kingdom, 
and  he  therefore  thought  them  a  very 
fair  subject  for  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  P&ns<mbu  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  throwing  a  slur  on  the  peiaons  actually 
employed  m  the  administratkNi  of  the  laws 
of  that  countryw 

The  AUamey^eneral  mdt  that  if  the 
question  which  was  fixed  for  that  night 
bad  been  brought  on»  he  should  have 
thought  tt  bis  dutT  to  have  explained 
some  matters  which  related  more  parti* 
oularly  to  hisMelf  in  his  judicial  capaci^. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  an  op^ 
portuni^y  which  indeed  bow  presented 
Uselff  of  neakiog  on  that  subject.  He 
had  siMrcely  left  town,  when  lie  was  in* 
fomed  that  an  bon.  baronet  had  asked  in 
that  House,  whether  he  and  an  bon.  and 
learned  friend  had  not  postooned  the 
cirettit  for  a  week  or  a  fortoignt,  on  ac* 
count  of  speciai  retainers  whioi  they  had 
icoeived  to  go  to  Launccston.  He  never 
heard  any  met  that  gave  hhn  more  otter 
astonishment.  No  hunum  creature  had 
ever  suggested  to  hfan,  even  in  a  whisper, 
that  any  arrangement  whirii  bad  been 
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made  bad  occasioned  any  incooveniencoc 
and  there  was  in  fiict  no  foundation  whalt 
ever  for  the  assertion.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  judges  left  the  business  to  be 
done  by  a  cleik,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  practice  whenever  circum^ 
stances  rendered  it  necessary.  When  be 
accepted  the  situation  of  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  he  found  associated  with  him  as 
honourable  a  person  as  ever  lived  (Mn 
Burton }»  who  had  been  the  second  judge 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  and  he  then  took 
the  res^otion,  that  as  long  as  he  had  that 
second  judge  for  his  associate,  he  would 
leave  him  to  fix  the  time  of  the  circuit 
He  now  said,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  that  he  had  never  been  on  that 
circuit  in  the  spring  at  an  earlier  day.  If 
they  proceeded  to  Chester  sooner,  they 
would  have  travelled  on  Good  Friday^ 
which  was  not  thought  proper^  and  theret 
fore  it  was  resolved  that  the  81st  of  the 
month  should  stand.  The  appointment 
of  the  circuit  in  this  way  gave  him  the  op<» 
portunity  of  performing  his  duty  at  Laun« 
ceston.  He  had  at  that  moment  the  very 
envdope  of  the  card  sent  down  to  him  at 
Westminster*hall,  which  was  written  by 
the  amanuensis  of  his  learned  friend  (for 
it  was  very  well  known  that  he  could  iiot» 
from  his  infirmities^  write  himself),  in 
whieh  it  was  stated,  that  the  appointment 
of  the  31st  of  March  would  suit  the  con* 
venience  of  public  business.  ActingroA 
this  Information,  which  was  the  best  he 
could  resort  to,  he  had  fallen  into  a  scheme 
which  was  represented  to  him  to  be  aa 

good  as  any  other.  His  predecessorsi  in 
sing  the  circuit,  had  always  thought  it 
necessarv  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
the  Oxford  circuit.  From  the  moment 
he  commenced  the  Chester  circuity  the 
directiona  he  gave  were^  that  no  special 
retainers  should  be  received.  He  could 
not  reply  to  calumnious  attacks  in  news* 
papers,  but  he  would  defend  himsdf  in 
that  House  from  the  charge  of  having 
acted  with  any  impropriety,  or  having  sa- 
crificed the  public  interest  to  pnvata 
emolument.  The  cause  at  Launceston 
wu  tried  on  a  Friday,  and  he  was  aS 
Welchpooly  the  first  assize-town,  before  it 
was  usual  to  be  there.  It  was  not  custo* 
mary  on  the  first  day  to  do  more  than 
open  the  court,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  the 
next  day.  Both  judges  were  there  at  the 
eariiest  hour  that  their  attendance  could 
be  leoaiied.  It  was  said  that  tb«  judges 
bad  dakyod  the  trial  of  the  prisenersj 
(H) 
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whicli,  if  true,  woald  beaBerious  charge; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  on  bis  appoibtment, 
he,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  trying  the  prisoners  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  instead  of  the  fourth,  as  had 
been  usual  before  that  time.  The  attor- 
]iey*genera1  on  that  circuit  (Mr.  Benyon) 
was  the  0!ity  person  who  could  have  ut- 
tered a  complaint  of  any  inconvenience 
IVom  delay;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  that  learned  gentleman  had 
never  said  a  word  on  this  subject.  He 
was  thankful  for  having  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  his  conduct,  and  was 
only  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  not  neg- 
lected the  claims  of  public  justice  for  the 
sake  of  private  emolument. 

Sir  M,  W,  Ridley  said,  that  it  was 
with  no  view  of  calumniating  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  that  he  had  put  the 
question  which  had  been  alluded  to.  He 
liad  information  on  which  he  thought  he 
could  rely,  that  the  sittings  at  Chester 
had  been  postponed,  on  account  of  other 
engagements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  een- 
tleman;  and  although  he  was  bound  to 
give  credit  to  all  that  had  now  been  stated, 
3ret  he  was  not  at  all  persuaded  that  the 
sittings  at  Chester  had  not  commenced 
later  than  usual  by  nine  days.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  acknowledged, 
that  of  two  plans  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  bad  chosen  that  which 
Sive  him  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
aunceston.  It  was  not  for  him  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  as  to  this,  or  whether  it  was 
usual  for  the  attorney-general  to  take  spe* 
etal  retainers.  He  believed  that  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  had  experienced  great  inconve- 
nience  from  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
Jion.  and  learned  gentleman. 

The  Attorney-General  declared,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  inconvenience  to 
any  body  but  the  attorney- general  for  the 
circuit.  When  lord  Ellenborough  was 
attomey-general,  he  took  special  retainers 
to  the  last. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  he  had  been  that 
circuit  for  seven  years,  and  the  chief  jus- 
tice had  always  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  make  very  great  deviations  in  fixing 
the  time  of  the  assize.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  did  not  think  that  any  inconve- 
nience had  been  occasioned  by  delay. 
He  never  remembered,  however,  that  the 
snsociate  opened  the  court.  It  was  usual 
tp  appoint  a  barrister  to  do  so,  because  it 
m^tit  be  necfessarv  to  make  a  motion 
irikich  oguld  not  oe  heard  before  the 
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clerk.  This  was  the  onl  v  deviation  which 
he  recollected  from  what  he  believed 
to  have  been  the  constant  custom.  He 
concurred  in  the  very  humane  regulation 
of  the  learned  chief  justice,  of  bringioe 
prisoners  to  trial  on  the  first  day,  insteaS 
of  the  fourth.  With  respect  to  ihe  mo« 
tion  then  before  the  House,  he  thought  it 
extremely  wise  and  proper,  and  gave  it 
his  entire  assent. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  said,  be  had  received 
communications  from  gendemen  in  the 

grofession,  who  thought  very  differently 
'om  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  understood,  with  reference  to  Easter, 
that  the  Chester  assizes  were  twelve  days 
later  than  usual,  and  according  to  the  most 
favourable  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
two  days  later  than  usual.  They  felt  that 
something  difierent  from  the  ordinary 
course  had  taken  place  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Maedonald  expressed  a  hope,  that 
this  would  be  the  last  time  that  the  tw» 
offices  of  attorney-general  and  chief  jus- 
tice of  Chester,  would  be  vested  in  the 
same  person.  Very  considerable  incon- 
venience must  always  arise  from  this 
union,  and  he  trusted  tne  committee  would 
direct  their  attention  particularly  to  this 
subject. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

UsvBY  Laws  Repeal  Bfll.}  Mr. 
Serjeant  OndoiWf  in  moving  for  leave  to 
brinff  in  a  bill  for  Repealing  the  Laws  that 
regulate  the  rate  of  Interest,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  subject  at  length,  as 
tt  had  been  fully  discussed  on  a  former 
occasion;^  but  must  remind  tlie  House* 
that  these  laws  were  not  only  attended 
with  no  good  effiscts,  but  were  productive 
of  the  most  pemicteus  consequences ;  and 
thoagh  they  had  now  existed  for  a  great. 
lengUi  of  time,  and  derived  some  sanction 
from  their  antiquity,  it  was  a  most  mistakea 
notion  as  to  the  views  of  the  first  framers* 
which  had  supported  the  sanction  they 
enjoyed,  and  the  prejudices  which  pro- 
longed their  existence.  These  laws  had 
originated  in  a  wish  to  open,  not  to  limit, 
the  rate  of  interest  Bwbre  their  enact- 
ment it  had  been  foibidden  to  take  any  in- 
terest at  all  on  the  loan  of  nsoney.  Every 
profit,  even  the  smallest,  derived  from  warn 
a  loan,  was  brsnded  with  the  name  of 
usury ;  and  it  wss  with  a  view  not  so  much 
to  Umit  the  rate  of  mterest,  as  to  protect 
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fhoie  who  took  oojrt  tint  the  kwi  in  quai* 
tion  wore  ftomed.    He  bad  last  year  pro« 
poaed  to  pvoia  the  measure  of  a  repeal  of 
these  lawst  but  it  bad  then  been  objected 
thai  the  stale  of  the  funds  was  such,  thai 
it  was  improper  to  agitate  the  subject. 
He  bad  not  then  felt  the  force  of  that  ar- 
gument for  delaTf  but  be  had  yielded  to 
the  authority  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
ufged»  and  be  was  happy  that  he  had  done 
90 ;  for  since  thai  time  the  public  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  sutrjecl,  not  only 
by  Mr.  Bentham's  most  able  pamphlet, 
but  by  a  periodical  work  (the  bdinburffh 
Keview)  which   usually   advocated   the 
aoondest  principles  of  political  economy. 
By  this  time  he  trusted  any  doubts  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
to  propose  were  removed.    He  should* 
therefore,  be  brief  in  his  remarks,  and 
merelv  refer  to  what  he  had  before  said, 
namely  that  in  their  origin,  the  laws  of 
which  he  now  prayed  the  repeal,  were 
founded  on  mistaken  texts  of^  scripture. 
The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  when  it  was  de- 
dared  that  at  ten  per  cent,  it  was  lawful! 
to  take  interest,    in  the  reign  of  Edward 
6th  this  law  was  repealed,  and  it  was 
again  dedared  by  the  law  unlawful  to  take 
any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money 
borrowed.    Yet  in  that  reign  we  are  in- 
formed by  acontemporary  historian  that  the 
tale  of  interest  was  commonly  14  per  cent., 
ao  impracticable  was  it  to  anect  the  rate 
ofinterest  by  legal  enactments.  Itwasper- 
Actly  clear,  that  the  more  restraints  were 
laid  on  money  transactions,  the  higher  al- 
ways was  the  amount  of  interest  actually 
paid  on  loans ;  and  the  e&ct  of  these  re- 
gulations had  only  been  to  oppness  and 
rain  the  sinking  tradesman ;  who,  but  for 
Ahem,  might  have  saved  his  credit  by  ob- 
taining a  temporary  assistance  at  the  ftir 
market  rale  of  the  commodity.    He  had 
been  told,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  all 
Ais  might  be  true,  but  that  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  would  have  an  ill  effect  on  the 
oontracts  made  for  loans  on  the  credit  of 
the  public  funds,  which  being  regulated 
by  the  legal  rate  ofinterest,  the  public  at 
least  was  a  gainer  by  borrowing  money  at 
that  rate.    The  fact,  however,  was  the 
•very  reverse  of  this ;  and  the  loans  con- 
tracted for  by  the  public  were,  in  reality, 
never  affected  b^  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
but  regulated,  hke  all  wier  money  trans- 
actions, by  the  relative  state  of  demand 
and  supply,  the  credit  of  the  borrower,  and 
ibe  opportiiBities  oS  the  lender.    It  was 


true  that,  at  the  time  that  argument  had 
been  used,  some  chrcumstances  then  affect- 
ing the  price  of  stocks  gave  it  the  appear-* 
anceof  having  weight;  but  those  stocks 
had  now  risen  10  per  cent.  \  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  government  had  lowered 
in  just  the  same  proportion  as  in  every 
other  Quarter,  and  the  argument  could  no 
longer  nave  any  force.— Other  objections 
that  had  been  urged  were,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  detriment  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  loss  to  those  who  had  borrowed  money 
on  mortgage.   It  was  proved,  that  the  flue* 
tualioos  which  the  rate  of  interest  might 
experience,  in  conseauencepf  the  repeal 
of  the  usury  laws,  would  induce  the  lenders 
of  money  on  mortgage  security,  frequently 
and  suddenly  to  call  in  their  principal,  and 
expose  the  borrower  to  the  danger  of  a 
foreclosure,  or  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  repeated  conveyances  and  reconvey* 
ances :  but  that  inconvenience  had  been 
felt,  and  was  daily  felt  under  the  existin|^ 
system  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
possibly,  could  under  any  other.    Nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  a  lender  to  cafi 
for  a  repayment  of  his  principle  at  a  time 
when  the  market  rate  ofinterest,  being  6 
or  7  per  cent,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
mortgager  to  prevent  a  foreclosure,  except 
on  the  most  ruinous  terms :  either  he  waa 
driven  to  sell  his  land  at  a  time  of  sudden 
depression,  when  half  its  value  could  not 
be  obtained,  or  (as  he  was  precluded  by 
law  from  raising  money  on  the  usual  secu- 
rity at  6  or  7  per  cent,  if  that  happened 
to  be  the  market  rate)  he  was  compelled 
to  borrow  by  granting  annuities  at  the 
most   exorbitant   rate.      The    common 
mode  of  late  years  had  been,  to  grant  an- 
nuities for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
determinable  on  three  lives,  at  fifteen  per 
cent.;  or  determinable  on  four  lives,  at 
fourteen  per  cent.    He  knew  an  instance 
of  an  boo.  member,  a  most  respecti|bl|i 
man,  who,  being  called  on  to  repay  money 
he  had  borrow^  on  mortgage  fat  the  im.- 
provement  of  his  estate,  could  only  meet 
the  demand  by  borrowing  at  this,  ruinous 
rate.    It  was  owing  to  this  that  estatee 
had  been  sold  for  simost  nothing,  in  the 
\ery  worst  of  times;    for,  ^lougb  the 
courts  sat  their  faces  as  much  as  possible 
against  foreclosures,  yet  they  could  not  be 
^together  prevented.    It  had  farther  been 
objected,  that  the  repeal  of  these  Uws 
would  be  hurtfwl  to  the  monied  interest, 
who  would  be  tempted  to  low  by  lending 
their  flBoney  at  hiffh  rates  to  specuhUon 
and  prelectors.    He  left  it  lo  the  good 
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•ense  of  the  House  to  detennMe,  Whethar 
80  circumspect  a  body  as  oionied  men 
were  in  general,  would  be  likely  to  lose 
much  from  a  neglect  to  exact  sufficient  se- 
curity  on  their  loans.    It  was  absurd  to 
conceive  them  incapable  of  directing  their 
own  affairs,  and  unjust  as  well  as  impolitic 
to  intermeddle.    Adam  Smith  had  said, 
with  great  truth,  that  they  were  always 
more  likely  to  lend  to  the  thrifty  than  to 
the  improvident.     Besides  the  word  **  pro- 
jectors" was  an  unmeaning  and  idle  word, 
conveying    an    indefinite   interpretation, 
on  an  indefinite  class  of  men*    For  him- 
self, he  deemed  it  impossible  to  draw  any 
line,  and  say  who  were  projectors  and  spe- 
culators ;  and  certain  it  was,  that  the  most 
successful  schemes,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  improvement,  must,  in 
the  outset,  have  been  no  other  than  pro- 
jects, and  the  production  of  projectors. 
He  should  merely  add,  for  the  present, 
that  every  part  of  the  empire  suffered  from 
these  Uws ;  but  if  any  part  suffered  more 
than  another,  it  was  Ireland.    Ireland  had 
ft  fertile  soil,  a  great  population^  a  favour- 
ftble  climate ;  it  was  deficient  only  in  ca- 
pital :  it  was  the  want  of  that  which  re- 
l^ressed  the  national    energy,  and  pre- 
tented  any  increase  in  the  stock  of  na- 
tional happiness.    He  should  only  add, 
that  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 

bill,  he  should  not  propose  td  fill  up  the  |  but  he  acknowledged  the  stale  of  public 

credit  was  such  that  the  question  might 
be  agitated  without  inconvenience,  and 
he  had  hopes  it  might  lead  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  difficulty  in  raising  money  on 
landed  securities  was  now  less  than  it  had 
been,  and  the  state  of  the  money  market 
was  such,  that  great  accommodation  to  th^ 
agricultural  interest  might  be  hoped  for 
from  the  diffusion  of  capital  through  the 
country.  He  should  reserve  his  judgment 
on  the  measure  proposed  till  he  saw  the 
particular  enactments  of  it,  to  which  he 
should  give  his  utmost  attention* 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  the  learned  Serjeant 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  incon* 
venience  to  wnich  persons  would  be  ex* 
posed,  to  whom  land  had  been  mortgaged, 
if  a  lower  rate  of  interest  were  introduced; 
but,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  had 
very  properly  stated,  that  he  would  post- 
pone the  operation  of  the  bill  to  a  very 
distant  period,  that  parties  might  be  ena- 
bled to  make  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment. He  thought  the  operation  of  Uie 
bill  would  fall  heavily  on  the  landed 
interest.  The  money  market  would  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  flueiuatioiii    PeN 


15.  This  statute  shdtv«d  tke  teeesshy  «^ 
abolishing  a  settled  rate  of  inteveet.  8y 
that  act  the  interest  of  money  in  this  6oaii« 
try  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  Any  per- 
son who  read  this  statute  would  see,  that 
it  proclaimed  the  great  benefits  which  had 
arisen  frotn  the  repeated  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest ;  and  must  admit,  that  a 
long  and  expensive  war  was  alleged  9m  « 
reason  for  still  farther  lowering  it.  If  the 
usury  laws  were  done  away,  the  money* 
lender,  instead  of  getting  14  or  15  per 
cent,  by  the  annuity  system,  would  be 
content  with  five  or  six.  The  repeal  of 
those  laws  would  be  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
trv,  but  still  more  so  to  Ireland,  into 
which  it  would  be  the  means  of  pouring 
money,  and,  consequently,  of  encourag* 
ing  commerce,  agriculture,  and  menu* 
factures. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  said^ 
that  in  the  general  principle  oi  the  mea- 
sure propos^,  he  perfectly  coincided.  It 
was,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  wheii 
a  system  of  laws  existed  to  which  the  com- 
munity had  been  long  accustomed,  and 
on  which  private  arrangements  and  legal 
transactions  were  founded,  to  repeal  them^ 
even  if  they  should  be  erroneous  in  prin^ 
ciple,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  He  doubted  whether  as  yet  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  measure; 


blanks  under  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  learned  Serjeant  then  moved,  <<  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  laws  which  prohibit  the  taking  of 
interest  for  money,  or  limit  the  rate  thereof.'' 
Sir  jT.  Flood  gave  the  motion  his  hear- 
ty concurrence,  being  convinced  that  the 
measure  must  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
the  empire  in  general,  but  particularly  to 
Ireland,  which  possessed  such  natural  ad- 
tatitages,   as,   if  properly  cultivated  by 
Ineans  of  capital,  would  enable  her  to  vie 
With  any  country  in  the  world.    He  ob- 
aetvedi*  that  money  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  regulate  its  own  price,    and  in  this 
opinion  he  wii  supported  by  the  expe- 
rience of  time,  as  It  would  appear  deve- 
loped in  the  acts  of  the  legislature.    The 
first  of  these  iadu  restrained  the  interest 
of  mone^  td  \0'^et  cent ;  the  next  reduc- 
ed it  io  8^    observing  in   its  preamble, 
*'  that  the  high  interest  of  money  was  in- 
lurious  to  agriculture;"  the  next  statute 
lowered  the  iiUerest  of  money  to  7  per 
cent. ;  and  thdt  wliich  followed  brought  it 
down  to  6  pet  cent.    The  last  statute  on 
this  subject  was  t6e  ISth  of  Anoe^  chap. 
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hips  not  in  «  ^f€ry  great  degree,  but 
fifora  fife  to  six,  or  perhaps  to  seven 
per  cent.  Would  not,  therefore,  those 
whp  had  lent  money  on  mortgage,  be 
oonstantiy  changing  thefr  securities,  in 
Drder  to  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest ;  and 
Gonld  the  landed  interest  of  this  country 
suffer  this  fluctuation?  Could  persons, 
whose  property  was  subject  to  such  enor«> 
inous  expenses,  for  conveyances,  Ac 
bear  still  greater  burthens  ? 

Sit  J.  Newport  said,  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  money-market,  to  which  the 
learned  gentleman  alluded,  were  experien" 
ced  at  present,  and  the  bill,  he  believed, 
would  tend  to  lower  them.    What  was  the 
state  of  the  law  now  >  The  legislature  had  | 
enacted  a  statute,  preventing  a  larger  rate 
of  interest  than  five  per  cent.,  from  being 
taken  by  the  lender  of  money.   The  efFect 
of  that  law,  in  its  operation,  had  been  so 
ruinous,  that  the    legislature    itself  had 
been  obliged  to  depart  from  its  provisions, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  annuity  system, 
which,  in  some  degree,  relieved  the  coun- 
try from  its  effe<*ts.  The  legislature  should 
certainly  do  one   of  two  things— either 
Iwve  no  fixed  rate  of  interest,  or,  if  they 
sanctioned  one,  they  ought  to  enforce 
it.    Tliey  had  not  done  either.   They  had 
established  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and 
they  had  then  departed  from  their  own 
principle,  by  giving  persons  an  opportu- 
nity of  borrowing  on  annuity,  by  which, 
in  effect,  a  very   large   interest  was  re- 
alised,   and   a  great   degree  of  obloouy 
was  cast  on  the  lender  upon   annuities. 
He  begged  the  House  to  recollect  that 
in  those  countries    where  no  fixed  rate 
of  interest  existed,  money  was  borrowed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  in  those  where  a 
contrary   system  prevailed.     He    could 
Instance,   as    a  proof  of  this,    Holland, 
Flanders,  and,  indeed,  all  countries  where 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
was  not  sanctioned;  and,  if  they  travel- 
led from  Holland  and  Flanders  to  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  the  efi*ect  of  the 
system,  in   both  cases,  would  bring  the 
subject  fairly  under  their  view.    In  the 
two  latter  countries  provisions  restricting 
the  rate  of  interest  wiihin  a  certain  boun- 
dary, had  been  introduced,  and  in  both 
they  had  been  evaded.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  principle  of  leaving  money   to  find 
its  own  level,  was  sanctioned  by  the  an- 
nuity act ;  and  he   was   convinced,  that 
not  only  the  borrower  on  mortgage,  but 
borrowers  of  every  class  in  society,  would 
procttre  money  at  a  nuch  cheaper  rate 
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if  the  intericBt  were  left  unfettered'  by 
law.  There  should  be  but  two  partiea  in 
transactions  of  that  description— those 
who  borrowed,  and  those  who  lent.  Tha 
lesislature  ought  not  to  interfere. 

Mr.  //.Mar/iii  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  bill,  which,  he  doubted  not,  would 
enable  the  public  to  borrow  money  at  a 
lower,  rather  than  at  a  iiigher  rate  of 
interest,  than  that  now  sanctioned  by 
law. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday^  May  2. 

Loan  Sidmouth's  CiRctn^AR  Lit* 
TBR.3  The  Lord  Chanedhr  stated  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  respecting  the  cases 
of  8pence  and  Hogg,  mentioned  in  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  referred  to  in 
Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter.  With 
respect  to  the  case  of  Spence,  it  appeared^ 
that  on  the  1  Sth  of  April,  1 801 ,  an  infor- 
mation upon  oath  was  sworn  before  Mr. 
Ford,  tlien  at  Bow-street,  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Searle,  that  he  haci  printed 
for  Thomas  Spence  a  work  intituled  **  The 
Restorer  of  Society  to  its  Natural  State,*' 
and  for  that  work  Mr.  Ford  held  S^>eiice 
to  bail,  to  appear  in  tlie  coort  of  King's - 
bench  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
term.  On  the  first  dav  of  the  term,  the 
then  attorney-general  filed  an  infomalion 
against  Spence,  who  was  called  on  his  re* 
cognizance,  and  appeared.  He  was  subse* 
quentty  tried  and  convicted.  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  Hogg,  it  appeared  that  an 
information  was  sworn  before  the  then 
lord  mayor,  by  a  person  who  had  purchas- 
ed at  Hogg's  shcm  the  trials  for  adultery. 
The  lord  mayor  held  Alexander  Ho|^  to 
bail,  to  appear  in  the  court  of  Kmg's- 
bench  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term, 
and  the  recognizance  was  drawn  up  by 
the  then  attorney-general.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  late  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, having  in  the  mean  time  become 
attorney-general,  that  gentleman  filed  an 
information  against  Hogg,  who  was  called 
upon  his  recognizance,  and  appeared. 
Subseauently,  upon  Hosg's  delivering  op 
all  the  books  charged  agamst,  Uie  prosecu^ 
tion  was  dropped.  There  was  no  opinion 
given  with  respect  to  these  cases  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  proceedings  he  had 
stated. 

EaH  Grey  expressed  his  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  candid  statement  of  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord,  bat  observed,  tbit 
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it  did  not  appear  that  in  either  of  the 
cases  the  point  had  been  disputed,  or  that 
there  had  been  any  question  raised  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  There 
was  only  the  opinions  of  attomey-ffene- 
ralsy  but  no  decision  of  any  court  of  law 
that  could  be  recognized  as  an  authority. 
He  still  considered,  thereforoi  the  Circu- 
lar of  the  noble  viscount  as  unconstitu* 
tional)  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  he  feared  it 
would  lead  to  a  practice  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischief  to  individuals.  In  thu 
view,  after  taking  considerable  pains  to 
inform  himself  upon  the  subject,  and  hav- 
ing been  able  to  find  no  competent  autho- 
rity to  sanction  such  a  measurot  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
^  of  the  House,  and  on  Monday  se'nnight 
he  should  move  for  the  case  referred  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  upon  which 
their  opinion  had  been  g^ven*  and  which 
was  of  great  importance,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  that  opinion. 


Breach  ofPrhM^i 
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Friday  t  May  2. 

Breach  of  Privilbob— Tub  Rev. 
Thomas  Thxrlwall.]  Mr.  Bennei 
said,  it  was  with  great  concern  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  mto  the 
state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  a  Breach  of  Privilege  contained  In 
a  book  recently  publish^,  and  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  committee  by  the  author 
purporting  to  be  *<  A  Vindication  of  the 
Magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the  Tower 
Division,  from  the  Charges  contained  in  a 
printed  work,  intituled,  *  Hie  Report  of 
the  Commhtee  on  the  State  of  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis ;  together  with  the  Mi- 
nutes of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.'  By 
Thomas  Thirlwall,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Bow- 
ers Gifford,  Essex,  and  magistrate  for  the 
countiesof  Middlesex  and  Essex."  Without 
making  any  comment  on  the  general  tone  of 
the  work,  which  was  by  no  means  respect- 
ful towards  the  committee,  he  would  only 
observe,  that  several  passages  were  so  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
committee  and  so  hostile  to  the  privileges 
pf  the  House,  that  it  was  thought  fit  to 
summon  Mr.  Thirlwall  before  them,  to 
teouire  some  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
When  Mr.  Thirlwall  appeared  before  the 
committee,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
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author  of  the  work  in  question.»-iBut  be^ 
fore  he  proceeded  testate  what  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion,  he  would  request 
the  derk  to  read  from  the  book  the  pas* 
sages  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint* 

The  Clerk  accordingly  (after  repeating 
the  title  of  the  work)  read  as  follows  :— 

**  I  have  inquired  into  the  constitution 
of  these  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  mode  of  their  proceedings, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  others  will  be  sur- 
prised as  well  as  myself  at  the  description. 
My  impression  was,  tliat  a  committee  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  members  who 
personally  attend,  that  the  evidence  of 
every  witness,  and  the  whole  entire  evi- 
dence of  each  witness,  are  entered  in  the 
minutes,  Uteratim  et  verbatimp  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House. 

**  My  information,  however,  has  taught 
me  that  my  impression  is  most  erroneous, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  mode  at  least 
pursued  in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
unon  the  charges  against  the  magistrates 
ot  the  Tower  division.  During  the  ex- 
amination of  several  of  the  witnesses,  the 
chairman  only  was  present,  Mr.  Calvert 
is  the  only  member  I  could  learn  who 
did  assist  him  occasionally,  particularly 
when  the  House  of  Hanbury  was  in  ques- 
tion. This  hon.  member  very  much  wish* 
ed  Mr.  Fox,  of  Shadwell,  to  give  his  evi- 
dence, but  the  private  explanation  of  that 
«mtleman  induced  him  not  to  insist  upon 
It. 

^  **  A  considerable  part  of  the  evidence 
given  in  was  not  entered  on  the  Minutesy 
and  a  very  material  part  that  was  offered 
was  not  accepted.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  chairman,  other  than  by 
his  occasional  speeches  as  an  oppositioii 
member,  by  the  name  of  captain  Bennett 
from  which  I  infer,  he  has  not  dedicated 
much  of  his  time  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  directed  his  studies  to  the  nature 
of  legal  evidence. 

**  It  is  pretty  well  known  my  loyalty  to 
my  king  and  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  1  had  almost  said  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  its  forms.  I  have  contri- 
buted my  part  in  the  worst  of  times  to  its 
safety.  I  nope,  therefore,  that  my  obser- 
vations will  not  be  tortured  into  any  inten- 
tional disrespect  to  the  committee.  I  ac- 
knowledge its  authority,  and  bow  to  its  de- 
cisions. But  when  1  make  this  declara- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  bound 
against  my  conscience  to  admit  either  can- 
dour or  impartialitv  in  the  proceedings,  or 
that  if  the  body  of  magistrales  are  to  be 
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tried,  I  should  not  prefer  Mr.  Beaainant 
bringing  his  charges  before  my  lord  Ellen- 
bftroughy  rather  than  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  even  captain 
Bennet  in  the  chair.  I^  am  not  partial  to 
the  committees  in  the  time  of  Cfromwell, 
Dor  to  the  committees  in  France  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tried  by  committees.  I  protest  againsi  a 
trial  by  committeesi  inqaisitionsi  or  star- 
cbambers.'* 

Mr.  Bennet  proceeded  to  state,  that 
when  Mr.  Tbirlwall  appeared  before  the 
committee,  some  explanation  was  re- 
quired from  him  of  the  passages  which  had 
been  read  by  the  clerk.  He  would  pass 
over  that  part  of  the  explanation  which 
rehUed  toiiimselfpersonallv,  and  confine 
himself  to  that  which  regarded  the  last  pa- 
ragraph which  had  been  read  by  the  clerk, 
beginning  with  **  It  is  well  nown  my 
lofBiijf  to  my  Idnff,  and  attachment  to  the 
constitution,"  and  ending  with  <<  I  protest 
against  a  trial  by  committees,  inq^uisitions, 
or  star-chambers.'*  The  committee  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Thirlwall  that  this  passage 
contained  an  innuendo  strongly  pointed 
inst  them,  and  proceeded  to  ask  for  ex- 
nation  on  the  subject..— The  hon.  mem- 
r  proceeded  to  read  the  interrogations 
and  replies*  which  were  as  follow : 

**  You  are  one  of  the  Middlesex  magis- 
trales  ^^I  am. 

**  Is  this  book,  which  the  chairman 
holds  in  his  hand,  puriK>rting  to  be,  '  A 

*  Vmdication  of  the  Magistrates,'  &c.,  your 
publication  i^J.  am  the  author  of  the  Vin- 
dication. 

'^^  The  next  sentence  in  the  book  the 
chairman  wishes  to  pass  over  as  concern* 
ing  himself;  the  last  is  this,  <  It  is  pretty 
'  well  known,  my  loyalty  to  my  king,  and 

*  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  I  had 

*  almost  said  enthusiastic  admiration  of 

*  its  fonns.    I  have  contributed  my  part 

<  in  the  worst  of  times  to  its  safety ;  I 

*  hope,  therefore,  that  my  observations  will 

<  not  be  tortureo  into  any  intentional  dis- 

*  respect  to  the  committee ;  I  acknowledge 
'  its  authority,  and  bow  to  its  decisions. 

*  But  when  I  make  this  declaration,  it 

<  does  not  follow  that  I  am  bound  against 

<  my  conscience  to  admit  either  candour 

*  or  imjpartiality  in  the  proceedings,  or 
'  that  ir  the  body  of  magistrates  are  to  be 

*  tried,  1  should  not  prmr  Mr.  Beaumont 
'bringing  bis   charges  before  my  lord 

<  EUenborough,  rather  than  before  a  com- 

*  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 

*  even  oaptaio  Bennet  in  the  chair.    I  am 


not  partial  to  the  committees  in  the  time 
of  Uromwell,  nor  to  the  committees  in 
France  in  the  time  of  die  Revolution. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  tried  by  committees ; 
I  protest  against  a  trial  by  committees, 
inquisitions,  or  star-chambers^'  The 
committee,  conslderingthat hater  innuendo 
as  beiDK  most  ciMrfy  pointed  aguut  their 
proceedmgs,  require  from  you  an  explana- 
tion of  those  observations :  Uie  first  ^estion 
they  ask  you  is,  before  they  require  from 
you  an  explanation  as  to  the  latter  innuen- 
do; What  grounds  have  you  for  accusing 
the  committee  of  either  want  of  candour 
or  iropartidity  >«— I  deny  that  1  have. 

'<  You  wish  that  answer  to  stand  as  it 
does  i — I  do. 

**  How,  then,  do  you  explain  those 
words,  'But  when  I  make  this  dedam- 
<  tion^'  meaning  the  declaration  of  respect 
towainJs  the  committee,  *  it  does  not 
'  follow  that  I  am  bound,  against  mr  con- 

*  confidence,  to  admit  either  candour  or 

*  impartiality  in  their  proceedings?'-^ 
beg  It  to  be  understood,  in  its  plain  and  K- 
tenil  sense,  that  I  am  not  bound.  I  haw 
not  refused  the  credit  of  candour  or  ini- 
partiality ;  I  have  merely  stated  that  I,  aa 
an  Englishman,  and  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  Englishman,  and  with  all 
the  lights  and  advantages  which  an  edu« 
cation  has  given  me,  conorive,  that  as  a 
general  topic  it  is  open  to  discussion  like 
diat  of  every  other  institution;  the  com* 
parative  merits  o£  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  of  a  trial  by 
peers;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  statins 
that  I  prefer  the  one  to  the  other.  I 
meant  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

**  The  committee  wish  to  ask  of  you, 
as  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate,  when 
you  wrote  that  sentence,  whether  you  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  committee 
was  neither  candid  nor  impartial  ?— I  bqj 
to  object  to  any  questions  tending  to  cri- 
minate m  vselfl 

**  The  last  question  diat  the  committee 
wish  to  propose,  is,  as  totheinnuendo  In  the 
condusion  of  the  sentence.  Having  stat- 
ed your  prefierence  to  a  trial  by  jury,  over 
what  you  are  pleased  to  term  a  trial  by  a 
committee,  youadd,  *Iamnotpartial  to  the 
committees  in  the  time  of  Cromwdl,  nor 
to  the  committees  in  France  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tried  by  committees;  I  protest  against  a 
trial  by  committees,  inquisitions,  or  star- 
chambers.'  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
hmuendo  ^—I  mean  what  it  states. 
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''  You  Qoean  then  to  assimillHev  what 
y<au  are  pleased  to  term  a  trial  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  Ibe  House  of  ConiinoQ8»  with 
proceedings  in  committees  in  tlie  time  of 
Qromwellp  to  committees  in  France  at  the 
lime  of  the  Revolution,  to  inqui«itions»  and 
star-chambers? — No;  no  such  thing;  1 
had  no  idea  of  the  kind. 

<<  What  do  you  mean  then  by  this  last 
paragraph  ?-«*l  mean  it  to  fill  up  a  period. 

<<  The  commiitee  think  it  right  to  mform 
yo!A»  thai  this,  is  likely  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  they  wish  seri- 
ously to  ask  yoU|  whether  you  stand  by 
the  answer  you  have  last  given  ?— I  do. 
.  **  Hftve  you  any  thing  else  to  add  upon 
this  subject  ?— No,  I  have  not.*' 

The  committee  endeavoured  in  Ihb  exa- 
mination to  induce  the  reverend  gentle* 
man  to  make  such  an  explanation  and  apo* 
logy  as  might  irender  it  unnecessary  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
she  House*  but  in  .vain.  He  must,  say 
ilso,  that  Mr.  Thirbrall's  manner  and  tone 
on  the  occasion  were  the  very  opposite  of 
what  might  have  been  expectea.  That 
morning,  however,  he  had  tendered  to  the 
coQvnittee  an  explanation  of  the  obnoxi* 
oua  passages,  and  of  some  of  the  replies  in 
his  examination.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
sbuatioOt  thai  the  committee  had  neither 
candour  nor  impartiality,  to  the  question 
on  which  he  had  answered  that  he  object- 
ad  to  any  question  tending  to  criminate 
himself,  ne  now  exmressed  his  contrition 
for  the  passage.  With  respect  to  his  an- 
swer to  the  nuestion  relative  to  inquisir 
lions  or  star-cnambers,  that  he  meant  to 
fill  up  a  period,  he  now  corrected  it,  by 
Mating,  that  it  was  a  rhetorical  figure  of 
speech,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  in- 
alituting  a  comparison  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  inquisition  or  the  star- 
chamber.  He  added,  that  perceiving  the 
publication  had  given  offence  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  directed  his  publisher  to 
stop  the  sale  of  it.  Taking,  however,  the 
whole  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  into  their  consideration,  the 
committee  deemed  them  to  be  of  luch 
Importance  as  to  require  that  they  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  He  wished  to 
be  entirely  guided  by  the  House  with  re* 
ipect  to  the  fiirther  proceedings  which  it 
might  be  advisable  to  adopt  on  the  subject, 
his  only  anxiety  being  that  the  privileges 
of  parliament  should  not  be  compromised 
on  the  occasion.  The  first  step,  nowever, 
would  be  to  require  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Tbirlwall  fai  the  House.    As  the  reverend 
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gentleman  lived  at  some  distance  firom 
town,  and  as  he  had  his  clerical  duty  to 
perform  on  Sunday,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
inconvenient  to  hioi  to  attend  on  Monday. 
He  would  therefore  move,  <*  That  the  re* 
verend  Thomas  Thirlwall  do  attend  this 
House  on  Wednesday  next." 

Sir  Omald  Mosdey  seconded  the  mo» 
tion,  and  desired,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  chairman.  As  he  was  not  on  the 
committee  when  the  bo<A  was  published, 
he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  actuated 
by  any  personal  feeling,  when  he  de% 
scribed  the  publication  as  anoss  libel; 
and  if  any  thing  could  exceed  the  impro- 
priety of  it,  it  was  the  tone  and  mannec 
that  accompanied  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Lockhart  observea,  thai  the  Housjb 
would  have  ample  opportunities  of  consi* 
dering  whether  the  work  was  .a  breach  of 
privilege  or  not.  He  was  totally  unao< 
quainted  with,  the  parties  in  the  case ;  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  noticing  the  pen 
culiarity  of  the  proceedings  in  the  com^ 
mittee.  They  were  unusual,  and  he  be- 
lieved, without  precedent.  The  commit- 
tee haid  entered  into  the  considesation  of 
a  breach  of  privilege.  Now,  be  alwaya 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  commit* 
tee  of  that  House,  or  of  an  individual 
member  of  it,  under  such  oircumstances^ 
to  make  an  immediate  complaint  of  the 
breach  of  privilege  to  the  Housci  and  to 
the  House  alone.  He  alw^  understood 
that  a  committee  of  that  House  could 
never  go  beyond  its  instructions.  The 
committee  in  question  was  instituted  to  in^ 
quire  into  the  police  of  the  metropolis^ 
and  not  Into  the  nature  of  any  breach  of 
privilege.  Instead  of  complaining  to  the 
House  of  the  breach  of  privilege  com- 
mitted with  respect  to  them,  they  called 
a  witness  before  them,  and  entered  into 
an  investigation  of  the  breach  of  privilege 
themselves.  They  put  questions  to  tbia 
witness,  not  tending  to  promote  the  in« 
quiry  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
pursue,  but  to  draw  from  him  a  confies- 
sion  or  a  denial  of  his  guilt.  He  appre- 
hended that  committees  of  that  House 
were  not  entrusted  with  inquisitorial 
powers  of  that  nature.  To  him  it  appear- 
ed that  it  would  be  extrerady  dangerous, 
indeed,  if  committees,  instead  of  coming 
at  once  to  the  House,  should  enter  on 
such  investigations.  He  was  not  aware 
of  any  instance  on  record  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. If  it  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
I  tice  of  parliontenty  it  behaved  the  Heose 
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to  pause  befoi^  tbey  agreed  to  the  motioii. 
He  iriihed  also  to  ask*  with  what  view  the 
boD*  gentleman  had  read  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given  b j  the  wltneis  of 
the  obnoxiout  passages  in  the  work  ?  Did 
he  intend  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the 
House  or  not  ?  If  he  did,  it  came  in  the 
ahq>e  of  evidence  heard  by  a  set  of  gen- 
demen  in  a  committee,  which  had  no 
mht  to  enter  into  any  such  examination. 
m  hoped  that  some  hon.  member,  more 
experienced  in  the  usages  of  oarliament, 
would  favour  the  House  with  his  opi- 
nion on  .thisi  to  say  the  least  of  it,  douot- 
Ailjpoint. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  apprehended  that 
the  present  was  the  time  at  which  the 
House  should  pronounce,  whether  the 
passage  in  the  woi^  adverted  to,  was  or 
was  not  a  breach  of  privilege.  If  not,  the 
auUior  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  attend 
at  the  bar.  From  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
«Hd  not  coOect  that  the  committee  had  in- 
quired into  the  actual  guilt,  in  that  respect 
of  the  author  of  the  work.  All  that  the 
committee  had  done,  which  was  not  un- 
reasonable was,  to  ascertain  before  they 
^eomplamed  to  the  House,  whether  the 
party  advisedly  persisted  in  the  expres- 
sions that  he  bad  used,  or  whether  he  was 
disposed  by  explanation  to  do  away  that 
which,  if  unexplained,  might  be  consi- 
dered by  the  House  a  breach  of  privilege. 
As  matters  stood,  therefore,  it  was  for  the 
House  to  detennine,  aye  or  no,  whether 
there  was  a  prima  Jade  breach  of  privi- 
lege in  the  reflections  which  had  been 
east  on  the  committee.  If  the  House  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative  on  that  propo- 
aitioD,  they  would  order  the  attendance 
of  the  party  at  the  bar;  if  in  the  nega- 
Ihre,  they  would  proceed  no  further  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Cahert  observed,  that  be  had  very 
regularly  attended  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  police  committee,  and  that  it  gave 
him  great  satisfhction  to  witness  the  atten- 
tion and  ability  of  the  hon.  chairman.  It 
was  not  a  fact  that  the  chairman  some- 
times examined  vritnesses  alone.  The 
committee  was  in  general  very  fully  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  WrottedeifwWheA  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  improper  to  defer  the  motion  before 
them  until  the  alleged  libel  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  printed  for  theconsi- 
deratton  of  the  House  ? 

The  Speaker  apprehended  that  a  com-  I 
fMttt of  breach  efprivikge  inusi  in  all} 
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cases  be  disposed  of  at  onee^r  Those  who 
were  conversant  with  parliamentary 
usages,  knew  that  any  publicafii  n  (gene- 
rally speakine)  reflecting  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  or  of  any  of  its  com* 
mittees,  was  a  high  breach  of  privileste. 
The  only  question  for  the  House  to  de- 
termine was,  whether  or  not  the  extract 
which  had  been  read  contained  such  a  re* 
flection^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
of  opinion,  that  the  motion  of  the  hon« 
chairman  ought  to  be  acceded  to  bv  the 
House.  When  the  reverend  gentleman 
should  attend,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
take  into  consideration  any  circumstancea 
of  extenuation  which  he  might  submit  to 
them.  In  his  opinion,  all  that  the  com- 
mittee had  done,  was,  not  to  extort  from 
the  party  any  improper  declaration,  but 
merely  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  such  an  explanation  as  might  in* 
duce  them  to  forbear  their  comphunt  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended,  that  on  the  very 
face  of  the  transaction  the  House  had 
no  discretion  to  exercise.  With  respect 
to  any  apology  that  might  have  been  mad^ 
by  the  individual  in  question,  the  House 
could  take  no  cognixance  of  it,  for  it  was 
notofficiallv  before  them.  It  could  not 
consider  the  'explanation  of  the  party 
either  as  an  extenuation,  or  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  hb  conduct,  unless  that  part  of  the 
evidence  were  reported  to  them  by  the 
committee.  There  was  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  namely  to  agree  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Shain  Lefevre  bore  testimony  to 
the  temperate,  impartial,  and  judicious 
manner  m  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  had  been  conducted  by  the 
hon.  chairman  of  it* 

Mr.  Broderick  contended,  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  course  which  they  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question, 
had  not  exceeded  their  authority. 

The  Speoit^  suggested  to  the  hon.  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  after  the  pre- 
sent motion  should  be  disposed  of,  it  would 
be  his  du^  to  move,  tnat  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  so  much  of  the  minutes 
of  evidence  as  related  to  the  explanation 
^tven  in  the  committee.  The  House  beine 
in  possession  of  that  explanation,  and 
hearing  any  thing  further  that  the  party 
might  have  to  state  at  the  bar,  would  then 
be  enabled  to  come  to  an  ulterior  decision 
on  the  subject.  At  present  the  only  ques- 
tion before  tbeas  rahted  to  the  attendance 
•ftbeparQr. 

(i) 
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'  The  motion  for  the  attendance  ofMr«* 
Thirlwall  was  then  agreed  to.  It  was  tlien 
ordered,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  minutes 
taken  before  the  committee  as  related  to 
ilie  matter  complained  of* 

Irish  Grand  Jury  Presektmekts 
Bill.]  Mr.  Cooper  said,  that  as  there 
had  not  been  any  favourable  opportunity 
vf  discussing  the  biH  hitherto,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  Irish  members,  he  had 
intended  entering  into  the  measure  some- 
what at  large,  previous  to  moving  for  the 
Speaker's  leaving,  the  chair  to  go  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the 
bill.  In  that  committee  it  had  been  his 
•intention  to  move,  that  they  should  fill  up 
the  blanks,  and  adopt  such  amendments 
as  might  have  been  suggested ;  to  have 
propoMd  the  reporting  the  bill  in  order  to 
Its  being  re-printed,  with  the  further  view 
of  its  being  re-committed  and  discussed, 
when  the  measure  would  have  been  fairly, 
and  fully  before  the  House.  However, 
in  conseouence  of  suggestions  which  bad 
been  made  to  him,  by  persons  of  whose 
judgment  he  had  a  higher  opinion  than  of 
his  own,  he  was  now  disposed  to  take 
another  course.  Before  he  mentioned 
what  that  course  was,  he  would  shortly 
advert  (in  consequence  of  a  petition  just 
presented  against  the  bill  from  the  county 
of  Cork)  to  the  situation  of  that  county. 
Twenty-three  gentlemen,  or  it  might  be 

•  twelve,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  busUe  and 
business  of  an  assise,  without  any  pre- 
vious examination  to  guide  them,  take 
upon  themselves  to  lev^  money,  to  an 

•  indefinite  amount,  for  various  purposes,  the 
items  of  which  were  almost  innumerable; 
he  conscientiously  thought  that,  with  a 
view  of  doing  justice,  they  might  just  as 
well  put  the  presentments  and  applications 
into  a  hat,  and  draw  out  such  number  as 
they  thought  proper.    As  to  the  amount 

-of  the  levies,  to  show  their  enormous  in- 
crease, he  stated  that  he  held  a  document 
in  his  hand  which  showed,  that  in  the  four 

J^ears  from  1807  to  1810  inclusive,  the 
eviesamounted  tosoniethingunder48,000L 
per  annum :  whereas,  in  the  four  succeed- 
ing years,  the  average  per  annum  was 
70,500^.,  being  an  increase  of  22,5002.  per 
annum;  he  also  adverted  to  the  enormous 
.sums  presented  for  stationaiy,  and  other 
matters;  but  besides  all  this,  this  ^reat 
county  (he  might  call  it  the  Yorkshire  of 
•Ireland)  .was  subject  to  an  abominable  in- 
equality of  assessment,  county  charges 


being  levied  bv  plougb  lands,  and  plough 
land  varying  from  nearly  2,000  to  100 
acres,  and  the  same  sum  being  levied  on 
each ;  and  yet  this  was  the  county  ia 
which  so  many  enormous  abuses  esisted, 
which  petitioned  against  any  alteration  of 
the  existing  lawsl  As  to  the  bill,  it.waa 
suggested  to  htm,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  withdraw  it  in  order  to  its  being  divided, 
and  to  embody  the  new  provisions  suggest- 
ed, so  as  not  at  present  to  repeal  the 
existing  laws :  whatever  be  roignt  think 
of  it,  to  this  proposition  he  was  disposed 
to  assent  but  he  did  not,  nor  would  not; 
pledge  himself  to  act  upon  it )  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  thought  at  present  he  saw  insur« 
mountable  difficulties. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  felt  so  deep  an  inter« 
est  in  the  labours  of  the  conunittee  in  ques* 
tion,  of  wbidi  he  had  been  a  member, 
that  he  could  not  behold  a  cessation  of 
their  labours  in  this  manner  without  con* 
siderable  pain.  He  tould  readily  imagine 
that  there  roust  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was 
no  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  whole  man 
of  the  Irish  grana  jury  laws.  So  far  as 
related  to  tlie  repeal  of  the  particular  and 
prominent  parts  of  the  laws  In  q|uestioa^ 
and  then  suMtituting  others  in  their  plaee, 
he  could  have  no  objection.  This  subject 
was  really  one  of  greater  importance  than 
could  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  those  who 
only  knew  the  state  of  the  grand  jury 
laws  in  England  could  form  no  opinion  of 
their  operation  in  Ireland.— In  the  latter 
country  they  were  severe  and  oppressive; 
they  affected  the  comforts,  nay  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  all  who  had  at  heart 
the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  un- 
fortunate country,  must  wish  to  see  the 
present  system  sJlered  without  delay.  He 
therefore  heard  with  regret  that  the  hon. 
member,  whose  labours  in  this  work  were 
so  constant  and  exemplary,  should  feel 
himself  in  a  situation  of  abandoning  the 
matter  at  the  present  moment.  It  would 
be  a  great  pubUc  calamity,  indeed,,  if  an 
impression  went  abroad,  that  after  a  com- 
nciittee  had  sat  on  the  subject  for  nearly 
two  sessions,  they  should  find  therosekei 
without  the  means  of  suggcaitinff  some 
practical  remedy  for  an  adlmitted  evil  of 
this  extensive  naturot  He  did,  however, 
hope  and  trust  that  the  matter  would  not 
be  permitted  to  rest  here,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Uie  report  of  the  committee  would 
be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  united  par« 
liament  would  give  a  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  their  dctermioatfen  to  pro* 
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ceed  at  once  to  remedT  a  notoriom  abuse 
in  the  ezistiiig  laws  of  tfie  cooatry.    He 
dHndd repeatnis entreaty,  that thej would 
BOW  give  sQch  a  pledge  to  the  country. 
Mr«  PrUHe  regretted  that  the  bill  was 

S'  ea  up  by  the  boa.  gendeoMn.    He 
red  that  if  it  were  withdrawn,  the  House 
would  never  see  so  perfect  a  one  again. 

Mr.  Panionbjf  said,  that  he  never  listen* 
ed  to  any  proposition  with  more  pain  than 
he  did  to  that  just  made  by  thehoo.  mem« 
her,  because  he  was  sure  that  much  good 
could  be  made  out  of  the  bill :  it  might 
be  rendered  very  ineful  to  Ireland,  where 
they  all  admitted  the  evil  was  sore  and 
pressing,  and  such  as  imperatively  de» 
mandedf  a  remedy.  If  the  hon.  member 
thus  abandoned  the  bill,  he  could  not 
forasee  that  any  other  member  was  likely 
to  take  it  op  with  the  same  spirit  and 
effect.  I'henon.  member  had  laboured 
sedulously  and  honestly :  he  stood  quite 
dear  of  any  imputation  of  having  a  pri« 
▼ate  object,  or  a  job  in  view ;  his  inten- 
tion was  evidently  to  relieve  the  people 
of  Ireland  ftom  the  oppression  under 
which  Uiey  groaned,  by  the  abominable 
eorruption  that  was  practised  under  the 
gvand  jury  laws  in  that  country.  The 
Eon.  member  most  indeed  feel  mortified, 
after  producing  as  perfect  a  bill  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  would  at  first  admit  of, 
to  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  it.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  something  would 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  this  tissue  of  pecula* 
tion  and  oppression. 

Mr.  FeU  admitted,  that  a  deep  evil 
would  indeed  arise  if  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  measure  were  to  imply  a  want 
of  intention  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of— evils,  that  he  was  ready  to  declare 
had  existence,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 
He  cordially  concurred  in  the  wish  that 
his  hon.  friend  would  give  a  pledge 
to  the  Houie  of  bringing  the  subject 
again  before  parliament  in  the  course  of 
the  present  session.  On  the  whole,  howe- 
ver, he  could  not  regret  the  abandonment 
of  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced,  for 
he  much  questioned  the  policy  of  repeal- 
ing the  fabric  of  the  laws,  until  a  sure 
and  effective  substitute  was  first  provided 
in  their  plsce.  It  was  most  impolitic  to 
commence  the  reform  by  abrogating  the 
existing  system.  It  would,  in  bis  opinion, 
be  a  far  better  course  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinct evib  where  they  stood  in  the  frame 
of  the  laws,  and  at  once  apply  spepfic  and 
distmct  remedies  for  them.  It  had  been 
on aformer  occasion said^  tbat  the  blanks 
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of  tiie  biH  ott^ht  to  be  filled  up;  where 
was  the  necessity  for  taking  that  coune» 
if  the.  general  opinion  was  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  general  repev  I  The  most 
convenient  and  most  effective  course  waa 
that  pursued  by  his  hon.  friend,  who 
could  in  a  fresh  bill  embody  the  practical 
points  of  the  present  one,  and  apply  them 
to  the  specific  evils,  the  existence  of 
which  was  admitted  by  all.  He  hoped  his. 
hon.  friend  would  now  pledee  himself 
to  pursue  this  course  during  the  present 
session. 

Mr*  ConHenay  felt  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  make  a  general  and 
complete  alteration  in  these  laws,  nor. 
could  he  see  any  difficulty  in  pursuing  the 
course  which  his  hon.  friend  was  now 
about  to  abandon*  It  w«s  quite  clear  that 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  present- 
ment accounts  was  necessary,  and  tliat  a. 
string  of  clauses  should  be  provided  for 
that  purpose.  This  of  itself  would  be  a 
great  alteratimi  in  the  present  system,  and 
when  the  subject  came  fully  before  them 
b  one  general  sh^pe,  they  could  better 
say  what  parts  should  be  suffered  to  re* 
main,  and  what  should  be  abrogated., 
This  would  be  a  better  course  tlMn  to 
take  the  thing  in  parts,  and  perhaps  bring 
the  ameliorating  iaws  in  direct  colUsioa 
with  each4>ther. 

Mr.  Ltdie  FoUer  agreed  that  the  Irish 
grand  jury  laws  required  subAantial  re* 
formation,  and  was,  glad  to  see  that  the 
only  prevailing  difference  of  opinion  was, 
as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object.  In 
this  view  be  thought  the  abandonment  of 
the  measure  salutary,  as  it  would  enable 
the  hon.  member  to  bring  in  a  more  prac- 
tical and  specific  measure  during  the  pre- 
sent session*  He  would  briefly  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  been 
already  done  on  this  subject.  The  whcte 
of  the  Irish  grand  jury  laws  had  been 
early  last  year  referred  to  a  select  com* 
Qdittee,  who  embodied  in  their  resolutions 
upon  them  six  or  eight  distinct  proposi- 
tions. The  hon.  gentleman  to  woom  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  was  consigned,  un- 
lortunately  embraced  a  wider  scope  of 
action  than  he  was  strictly  authorized  to 
do  by  the  committee.  His  bill  might  be 
divided  into  three  psrts ;  Ut,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  matter  to  be  adopted ; 
2dly,  the  mode  of  re-enacting  the  new 
laws,  and  the  explanatory  qualifications 
that  were  to  accompanv  them ;  and  Sdly, 
the  fresh  unauthorized  matter  which  he 
himself  introduced.      These  laws   were 
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paued  in  the  96th  of  the  kiogi  they  vera 
extremely  complex  and  ▼olumineus,  hav^ 
ing  more  than  100  sections,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  regulations.  The 
terms  of  these  sections  and  regulations, 
were  not  followed  by  the  hon.  gentleman; 
he  extended  them,  and,  in  fact,  had  in- 
troduced a  sort  of  framing  that  would  give 
rise  to  endless  questions  among  judges 
and  Jurors. 

Sir  John  Netvport  said,  that  if  the  with- 
draws] of  the  bill  implied  the  abandonment 
of  a  desire  to  seek  a  remedy,  then,  indeed 
would  the  people  of  Ireland  have  to  en- 
dure the  infliction  of  the  greatest  possible 
eivil ;  for  unless  the  present  system  were 
rooted  out  with  a  strong  hand,  and  every 
idea  of  temporising  banished,  the  system 
of  grand  juries  must  fall  to  the  ground ; 
and  so  it  ought,  if  it  only  lived  to  inflict 
oppression.  The  evil  in  this  case  fell  on 
the  poor  peasantry,  who  were  the  occu- 

Sters  of  the  land ;  the  proprietors  felt  very 
ttle  of  the  evil ;  in  this  respect  they  ma- 
terially differed  from  the  landed  proprie- 
tors in  this  country,  whose  leases  were 
given  for  so  short  a  duration  of  time.  He 
doubted  much  whether  any  thing  short  of 
a  total  repeal  would  answer.  Were  the 
case  that  of  a  new  set  of  laws,  in  which  aO 
the  parts  acted  together,  there  would  be 
little  difliculty  in  the  case ;  but  here  there 
was  a  great  deal  which  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated or  got  at  by  any  thing  short  of  a 
total  repeal.  He  was,  however,  so  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  House  with  unani- 
mity to  bring  forward  some  measure  to 
remedy  this  evil,  that  he  would  forego  his 
own  opinion,  and  be  contented  if  the  fol- 
lowing leading  points  were  attended  to  in 
the  new  regulations ;  first,  a  special  care 
that  the  public  purse  was  fahrly  and 
honestly  made  out;  secondly,  that  it  was 
fhirly  accounted  for  in  the  expenditure ; 
and  thirdly^  that  the  money  was  vested  in 
hands  perfectly  secure.  The  want  of  the 
last  was  bitterly  felt  in  Ireland.  Since 
the  discussion  of  last  summer  no  less  than 
three  treasurers  had  become  bankrupts, 
and  new  levies  were  made  on  the  unfortu- 
nate peasantry  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
thus  occasioned,  because  government  had 
not  provided  sufficient  guards  for  the  pub- 
lic purse.  So  long  as  these  treasurers 
were  likely  to  have  the  use  of  the  public 
money  their  creditors  never  touched  them ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  suspected  that  par- 
liament would  interfere  in  the  matter, 
then  their  creditors  became  clamorous, 
and  io  the  end  made,  them  bankrupts. 
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The  levies  were  nada  on  tiie  pablle  ioob 
after  the  oess,  and  then  the  tseasuieia 
made  what  use  they  pleased  of  the  meaey 
until  the  ensuing  assiaes;  every  tort  of 
jobbing  and  trafficking  was  then  carried 
on,  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  eom^ 
munity. 

Mr.  Vae^  FiUgeraU  approved  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  course.  A  new  proposition 
would»  he  trusted,  soon  be  made»  wbiob 
would  disentangle  the  consideration  from 
the  mass  of  matter  in  whic;^  it  would  be 
mixed  if  the  present  course  were  atill  fiu^ 
ther  pursued.  All  concurred  in  the  ne- 
eessity  of  an  essential  reform;  many, 
however,  diftred,  not  only  as  to  the  points 
of  reformation,  but  also  as  to  the  remedy 
proposed.  He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  still  keep  the  subject  alive,  and 
introduce  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  most  likely  to  efiect  the  object  i^ioh 
all  had  in  view.  It  could  not  be  in  better 
hands. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  that  as  the  present, 
bill  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  folio  volume  of 
such  complex  and  raultifl^ious  matter. 
He  had  instructions  from  the  grand  jurjr 
of  his  county  to  watch  the  bill,  and  he  had 
done  BO.  They  thought  that  the  bill 
would  not  effect  its  professed  object ;  at 
the  same  time  they  admitted,  that  the 
laws  ought  to  be  amended;  they  were 
ready,  and  so  was  he,  to  go  hand  in  head 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  one  thing 
in  the  new  bill,  against  which  he  would 
protest ;  he  meant,  the  creation  of  18  or  14 
new  offices.  When  the  people  Ar  and 
near  called  for  retrenchment,  this  would 
be  a  serious  consideration  in  a  countrr 
already  too  much  oppressed.  The  biu 
went  lour  times  beyond  the  instructions 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cooper  sssured  the  worthy  baroneti 
that  there  were  only  two  offices  created 
by  the  bill — ^the  one  a  surveyor,  and  the 
other  a  chief  constable.  He  thanked  th« 
House  for  the  manner  In  which  his  exer- 
tions in  this  business  had  been  mentioned ; 
he  would  return  to  the  subject  most  oer« 
tainly,  but  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
pled^  himself  to  a  specific  course  of  pro* 
ceedmg. 

The  committal  of  the  bill  was  then  pot 
off  for  six  months. 
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iBOved  the  orda*  of  the  dar  for  the  le- 
cond  rMdiog  of  this  bill.  It  oriffinetedt 
he  faid,  with  the  corporation  of  London, 
end  ita  object  wasy  to  relieve  the  inhabt- 
tanta  of  certain  pariahes  in  London  which 
were  not  deatroyed  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666,  from  the  oppreMive  proceedings 
complained  of  in  aome  of  them,  aa  having 
been  experienced  of  late  years,  under  the 
act  of  Henry  the  eighth,  relative  to  tithes 
in  London*  If  two  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rent, 
which  it  waa  pretended  the  incumbenta 
had  a  right  to  claim,  were  collected,  an 
enormous  sum  would  thus  be  raised ;  the 
consequent  pressure  on  the  inhabitanta 
moat  be  great,  and  the  evil,  he  thought  it 
must  be  &lt,  was  one  which  loudly  odled 
for  some  redress.  While  he  contended, 
that  if  this  principle  were  acted  upon,  a 
greater  burthen  would  fall  upon  the  inha- 
bitants than  they  ought  to  bear,  be  waa 
ready  to  admit  that  at  present  some  of  the 
dergy  received  less  than  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive. It  was  the  wi»h  of  the  corporation 
of  London  that  the  question  should  be 
Surly  met,  and  equitably  set  at  rest. 
Tbey  wished  the  pastors  of  the  church  to 
be  adequately  provided  for,  and  proposed 
to  effect  tiiis  by  settling  on  them  SMcific 
annual  stipends,  given  on  the  moat  liberal 
principles,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  to  be  raised  by 
rates,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  time 
of  Charlea  2d,  in  respect  to  the  parishes 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  8uch  being 
Che  views  of  those  with  whom  this  bill  ori- 
ginated, he  hoped  it  would  not  meet  with 
opposition,  and  that  the  union  of  all  the 
parishes  interested  in  the  measure  would 
aecure  the  clergy  a  comfortable  provi- 
aton,  while  the  people  were  not  overbnr- 
thened. 

Dr.  Phittimore  addressed  the  House  for 
the  first  time.  He  objected  to  the  bill,  as 
being  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
aound  policy  and  justice.  It  might  be 
materlaJ,  he  said,  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that,  in  the  SSnd  of 
Henry  8th  an  act  was  passed,  intituled  '<  An 
Act  for  Tithes  for  London,"  the  preamble 
of  which  expressly  stated,  that  it  waa,  **for 
appeasing  the  contentions,  strifes,  and  va- 
riances, which  had  risen  and  grown  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  libertiea  of 
the  same,  between  the  paraons,  vicara,  and 
curates  of  the  said  city,  and  the  citizena 
and  inhabitants  of  the  same,  for  and  con* 
cemine  the  payment  of  tithes,  oblationa, 
and  other  duties,  withm  the  said  city  and 
iibertifs.*'    The  act  thea  aCatedi  that  aa 


well  the  said  parsons^  vicars,  and  cenlea, 
aa  the  said  citizena  and  inhabitanta,  bad 
compromised,  and  put  themselves  to  stand 
to  such  order  and  decree,  touching  the 

S remises,  as  should  be  made  by  the  arch* 
ishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  the*  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
president  of  the  council,  the  chief  justice 
of  England,  the  chief  justice  of  the  com* 
mon  bench,  the  chief  baron  of  the  ex« 
chequer,   and   the  other  persons  thereia 
named,  *'for  a  final  end  and  conclusion  to 
be  had  and  made  touching  the  premises  for 
ever.*'    And  to  the  intent  to  have  a  fuU 
peace  and  perfect  end  between  the  aaid 
parties,  tlieir  heirs  and  auccessors,  touch* 
ing  the  said  tithes,  oblations,  and  other 
dotiea  for  ever,  it  was  enacted,  <«  That  audi 
end,  order,  and  direction,  as  should  be 
made,  decreed,  and   concluded    by  the 
aforenamed  archbishop,  lords,  and  knights, 
or  any  aix  of  them,  before  tt^  first  day  of 
March  then  next  enauin|(,  of,  for,  and  con* 
ceming  the  payments  of  the  tithes,  obla- 
tiona, and  otoerdutiea  within  the  saidci^, 
and  ihe  liberties  of  the  same,  and  enrolled 
in  the  king's  high  court  of  chancery  of  re- 
cord, shall  stand,  remain,  and  be  aa  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  should  bind  aa  well  all 
citiaens  and  inhabitanta  of  the  said  city 
and  libertiea,  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
said  parsons,  vicara,  curates,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  according  to  the  eiect, 
purport,  and  intent  of  the  said  order  and 
decree  so  to  be  made  and  enrolled."    In 
punuance  of  this  act,  a  decree  was  made 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1546,  that  the 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
liberties  of  the  same,  for  the  time  being, 
should  yearly,  without  fraud  or  covin,  for 
ever,  pay  their  tithes  to  the  parsons,  vicars, 
and  curates  of  the  said  city,  and  their  auc- 
cessors for  thetime  being,  after  therale  fol- 
lowing;— Of  every  10s.  rent  by  the  rear, 
of  all  and  every  house  and  houses,  ahope, 
warehouses,  cellars,  stables,  and  every  of 
them,  within  the  said  dty  and  libertiea  of 
the  aame,  16^ :  and  of  every  20if.  rent 
by  the  year.  ^.  9d^  and  so  above  die  rent 
of  20s.  by  the  year,  ascending  froai  lOf. 
to  lOf.  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid. 
And  it  was  also  decreed  (among  other 
matters,)  that  if  any  variance,  controversy, 
or  strife,  should  thereafter  arise  in  the  said 
city  for  non-payment  of  any  tithes;  or  if 
any  variance  or  doubt  arose  upon  the  true 
knowledge  or  division  of  any  rent  or  thhes, 
within  the  libertiea  of  the  said  city,  or  of 
any  extent  or  assessment  thereof  or  if  any 
doubt  aroae  upon.ai^  odier  thing  con* 
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taiAed  within  that  decree;  then,  upon 
complaint  made  by  the  party  grieved,  to 
the  mayor  of  London  for  the  time  betng^ 
the  said  mayor,  by  tlie  advice  of  counsel, 
should  call  the  parties  before  him,  and 
make  a  final  end  In  the  same,  with  costs  to 
be  awarded  by  the  discretion  of  the  said 
mayor  and  his  assistants,  according  to  the 
intent  and  purport  of  the  said  decree. 
And  if  the  said  mayor  should  not  make  an 
end  thereof  within  two  months  after  com« 
plaint,  then  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  com- 
plaint to  him  made  within  three  months 
then  next  following,  should  make  an  end 
of  the  same,  with  such  costs  to  be  awarded 
as  should  be  thought  convenient,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  of  the  said  decree. 
This  decree  was  afterwards  enrolled  in 
the  high  court  of  chancery.  What,  then, 
did  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  go  to  i 
It  went  to  repeal  a  law  which  had  been 
the  established  law,  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies past.  After  the  fire  of  the  city  of 
London,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  22d  and  23d 
Charles  2nd,  an  act  was  made,  intituled, 
**  An  act  for  the  better  Settlement  of  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Parsons,  Vicars,  and 
Curates,  in  the  Parishes  of  the  City  of 
London,  burnt  by  the  late  dreadful  fire 
there ;''  the  preamble  of  which  states  that, 
<<  whereas  the  tithes  in  the  city  of  London 
were  levied  and  paid  with  great  inequality, 
and  are,  since  the  late  dreadful  fire  there, 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  same,  by  taking 
away  of  some  houses,  altering  the  founda- 
tioos  of  many,  and  the  new  erecting  of 
others,  so  disordered,'  that  in  case  they 
should  not  for  the  time  to  come  be  re- 
duced to  a  certainty,  many  controversies 
and  suits  of  law  might  thence  arise.''  It 
was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  tithes  of 
the  several  parishes,  or  sums  of  money  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  should  be  according  to  tlie 
several  sums  set  against  the  respective 
parishes,  whose  churches  had  been  de- 
molished, or  in  part  consumed :  and  it  was 
also  enacted,  that  if  any  variance  or  doubt 
should  happen  to  arise  about  any  sum  so 
assessed  as  aforesaid,  then,  upon  complaint 
made  by  the  party  aggrieved  to  the  lord 
mayor  and^  court  of  aldermen  of  the  said 
dty,  within  fourteen  davs  after  notice 
given  to  the  party  assessed,  of  such  assess- 
ment made,  the  said  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  summoning  as  well  the  party 
aggrieved,  as  the  others  that  made  the 
assessment,  should  hear  and  determine  the 
same  in  a  summary  way,  and  the  judgment 
by  them  given  should  be  final  and  without 
appeal;   and  in  any  parish  or  garishea 
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where  any  impropriatioDS  were,  the  impror 
priators  should  pay  and  allow  what  really 
and  bona  fide  they  had  used,  and  ought  to 
pay  to  the  respective  incumbents  at  any 
time  before  the  fire ;  and  the  same  should 
be  esteemed  and  computed  as  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  incumbent,  notwith* 
standing  that  act,  or  any  clause,  matter, 
or  thing,  therein  contained*  This  act,' 
therefore,  was  a  particular  act,  growing 
out  of  necessity,  and  was  limited  to  that 
necessity.  The  former  act,  and  the  de« 
cree  made  thereupon,  had  settled  all  dis* 
putes  between  the  clergy  of  London  and 
their  respective  parishioners.  This  decree, 
he  repeated,  had  been  duly  enrolled,  and 
courts  of  justice  had  ever  since  governed 
their  decbioos  according  to  its  purport. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  he  should 
certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  move,  <'  That 
this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  daj 
six  months.'' 

Sir  ./am^s  Shai»  said,  that  the  ine- 

2ualities  of  the  tithing  system  throughout 
lOndon  called  loudly  for  the  enactment  of 
the  present  bill.  In  the  parish  of  Aldeate 
the  tithes  had  increased  within  a  couple  of 
centuries  from  a  very  few  pounds  to  near 
4,00(V.  per  annum,  whilst  in  Christ  Church, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  that  very  ex* 
tensive  parish,  the  tithe  was  collected  at 
the  shamefully  low  rate  of  *2\d.  per  pound 
sterling.  He  should  give  the  motion  his 
supporL 

Sir  \Yiaiam  Scott  said,  that  the  bill  was 
at  variance  with  everv  principle  of  law 
and  justice.  The  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors appointed  agreeably  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  8th,  had  been  duly  enrolled  and 
acted  on  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  law  was  formed  on  the  express  appli- 
cation of  the  parties  concerned.  The^ 
property  now  attempted  to  be  called  in 
question  was  guarded  and  fenced  round 
by  as  strong  security  as  there  could  be 
around  any  property  whatever.  A  part 
of  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  la^ 
impropriators,  and  could  not  be  consw 
dered  as  difiering  from  any  other  property. 
The  bill  was  neither  more  nor'less  than 
telling  the  lay  impropriators  and  incum* 
bents,  that  they  were  in  future  to  be  shut 
out  from  ail  courts  of  justice,  and  to  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  London.  He  was  little  dis* 
posed  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  any  place,  and  least  of  all  of 
those  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  ha 
resided ;  but  he  could  not  coi»entrto  give 
them  the  power  which  this  bill  went  ta 
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plaee  in  thetr  handt.    He  reconnnended 
the  hon.  baronet  to  withdraw  the  btil. 

Alderman  Atkins  satd»  that  the  Houw 
was  not  called  upon  to  adopt  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  legislation  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  it  had  already  interfered  twice  in  such 
matters,  under  circumstances  somewhat 
•imilar.  Toshowtheinjustice  of  the  present 
system,  he  stated  that  one  half  of  the  po« 
pulation  of  a  particular  psrish  paid  ISO/, 
to  the  lay  impropriator,  while  the  other 
half  of  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
pay  upwards  of  4,00(M.  per  annum.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  sboidd  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Sir  Jamet  Graham  opposed  the  bill, 
and  said,  the  payment  in  lieu  of  tithes 
was  not  a  tax,  out  an  uodi?ided  seventh 
•part  of  the  property.  The  fact  was,  that 
at  present  the  lay  hnpropriators  and  in- 
cumbents did  not  exact  the  full  amount  of 
their  rights,  for  instead  of  reodving  2i«  9rf. 
as  they  were  entitled  to,  they  did  not  re- 
ceive more  on  thoipverage  than  lOd.  in 
Che  pound«  They  would,  however,  be 
▼ery  much  in  the  wrong,  lAer  what  had 
passed,  if  they  did  not  levy  the  last  far- 
thing of  what  they  were  entitled  to.  The 
moat  vexatious  opposition  had  been  made 
to  the  fair  clahnsfor  tithes,  and  manyper^ 
aoot  in  the  city  had  entered  into  long 
auits  with  the  tithe<4iolder8,  which  they 
boasted  they  supported  out  of  the  interest 
of  the  long  arrears  which  they  had  with- 
held. 

Mr.  BuUemoHh  said,  that  in  the  pariah 
where  he  resided,  he  had  paid  tithes  by  a 
email  rate  for  years— the  same  rate,  he  be- 
lieved, as  had  been  paid  for  centuries  be- 
fore; it  was  so  small,  that  the  impropria- 
tion had  been  lately  purchased  by  the 
t^urch  warden  for  4,000/ • ;  but  if  2$.  9d. 
were  demanded,  it  would  raise  the  living 
to  the  value  of  4  or  5,000/.  a  year.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  the  measure  would 
operate  aa  any  injustice  to  purchasers; 
wno,  of  course,  when  they  purchased,  cal- 
culated only  on  enjoymg  a  certain  rate, 
and  paid  accordingly.  He  believed  that 
:the  alteration  of  this  rate,  and  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  the  2s^  9(1,  would  be  perni- 
cious to  the  interests  of  the  churcn,  by 
exciting  heartburnings  and  dissensions 
between  the  rector  and  his  parishioners. 

Mr.  tV.  Smithf  in  reply  to  the  objection 
that  purchases  had  been  made  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  possibility  of  establishing  the  claim 
'for  8«.  9a*f  urged,  that  a  contrary  expecta- 
tion must  also  have  had  iu  weight,  and  that, 
in  reality,  many  porchaias  had  been  made 


with  no  such  hope  or  calculatien.  It 
contended,  too,  that  the  legislature  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  cases  of  this  sort; 
but  what  was  the42d  of  Elisabeth,  by  whidi 
it  was  ordered  that  lords  of  manorn 
should  take  no  fine  on  the  sale  of  estatea, 
but  an  interference  of  this  nature  I  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  that  act,  many  persons  had 
nought  manors  for  the  express  purpose  of 
profiting  by  the  fines,  and  yet  the  legisla* 
ture  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  their 
exaction;  and  though  this  case  misht  not 
be  exactly  similar,  yet  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  legislature  might  interfere 
where  the  exercise  of  a  right  was  prejudi* 
cial  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  if  persons  had  pur- 
chased tenements  without  inquiring  into 
the  claims  for  tithes  which  mitfut  be  made 
upon  them,  that  neglect  of  theirs  should 
not  operate  to  destroy  the  right  of  the 
tithe  holder.  This  was  not  like  the  actof 
the  42d  of  Elizabeth,  a  measure  affectiiup 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  local  bul 
which  might  be  drawn  into  precedent  to 
the  injury  of  other  holders  of  tithes.  If 
a  modus  was  pretended  to  be  established, 
or  if  the  registration  of  the  award  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  8th  were  disputed, 
those  were  questions  to  be  settlea  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  was  remarkable,  that  two 
parishes  were  omitted  in  the  schedule  of 
the  bill,  one  of  which,  he  understood,  waa 
the  property  of  the  city  of  London. 

Sir  n^.  Curtis  said,  that  the  two  parishes 
omitted  in  the  schedule,  were  not  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  city,  but  of  Christ's  and  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospitals.  The  reason  they 
were  omitted  was,  that  they  exacted  only 
2|</.  instead  of  2«.  M.per  pound. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question^ 
that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
Ayes,  21 ;  Noes,  146.  The  second  read^ 
ing  was  then  put  off  for  six  months. 

Gams  Paxsxrvation  BiLt.j  On 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this 
bUl, 

Sir  C.  Monck  objected  to  the  repeal  of 
the  last  year's  act,  and  the  making  such 
frequent  changes  in  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try without  producing  any  substantial 
amendment.  He  could  not  see  such  a 
difference  between  the  bill  now  proposed 
and  that  passed  last  year,  as  would  justiQr 
the  repeal  of  the  former:  besides  which, 
there  were  many  serious  omiuions  in  the 
measure  now  under  consideration.  No 
difference  was  made  between  the  crimes 
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paniBhment  was  to  be  inflicted  for  enters 
mg  into  a  preserve  by  night  as  for  forci- 
bly depredating  by  day.  He  hoped^ 
tberefdre,  the  former  act  would  not  be  re* 
pealed  till  some  better  digested  measure 
eoald  be  substittited  for  it. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  compared  the  dif- 
ferent punishments,  as  proposed  atsereral 
times  by  the  legislature,  for  repressing  the 
offence  of  poaching  at  night  in  armed  bo- 
dies, and  expressed  his  opinion,  that  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  as  inflicted  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session^  was  not  so  se- 
vere as  the  discretionary  power  previously 
eojoyed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  of 
sentencing  offenders  to  serve  for  life  in 
condemned  regiments.  The  terror  of  this 
punishment,  however,  had  not  been  found 
sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  the  offisnce, 
end  the  penalty  of  transportation  was  ra* 
ther  meant  as  a  change  than  an  increase  of 
punishment.  The  efficacy  of  it  had  been 
already  proved  in  Dorset  and  the  neigh- 


Sir  K  Knutekhdl  hop^  the  hpn*  gen* 
tleman  would  withdraw  the  clause  he  had 
moved.  If  he  would  do  this,  and  bring 
forward  his  proposition  by  itself,  he 
would  give  the  subject  his  best  attention* 

Mr.  Brand  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  rider,  and  that  thedev 
bate  would  be  adjourned  to  some  other 
time. 

Mr.  F.  Lmi  supported  the  propositioR 
of  adjournment.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session,  bob- 
canse  that  act  authorised  magistrates  to 
inflict  too  severe  a  sentence  upon  appear^ 
ances  not  fully  conclusive  of  a  guilty  in« 
tention  \  but  yet  he  could  not  accede  to 
the  repeal  of  the  act  alluded  to  hi  the 
clause  under  discussion,  because  upon 
sudi  repeal  land-holders  or  their  game- 
keepers or  other  agents  would  not  be  aU 
lowed  to  seize  men  at  night  who  had 
snares  in  their  possession  and  were  evi- 
dently engaged  in  poaching.  Therefore 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  bill  before  the 


bouring  countries,  which,  previous  to  that  House  if  this  clause  were  attached  to  lt» 

act,  were  infested  with^poacbers,  but  since  or  rather  if  a  clause  were  not  inserted 

a  conviction  under  it  of  three  persons,  distinctly    authorising    the    seizure    of 

two  armed  with  fire-arms,  and  one  with  a  poachers  at  night    He  concluded  with 

bludgeon,  there  was  but  one  instance  of  a  moving  an  adjournment  of  the  discussiois 


repetition  of  the  offence.  If  that  bill  were 
altogether  repealed,  no  power  would  exist 
of  arresting  offenders,  nor  would  there 
be  any  means  of  punishing  them,  but  by 
proceeding  against  them  for  the  pecuniary 
penalties  enacted  by  several  statutes,  and 


until  this  day  se'nnight. 

Mr.  W,  Smitk  supported  this  proposi- 
tion. He  regarded  the  whole  question 
in  a  more  serious  light  than  some  gentle- 
men seemed  to  do.  The  habit  of  poaching 
lead  to  the  commission  of  more  serious  de- 


particularly  that  of  the  ISth  of  the  king.  <  predatioos,  and  ultimately  carried  on  the 
He  should  not  object  to  the  third  reading  offenders  to  robbery  and  even  murder, 
of  the  bill,  but  it  appeared  to  him  neces- '  This  had  been  found  to  be  the  case  pretty 
sary  to  have  it  accompanied  with  a  clause  '  generally  in  many  counties.    The  ofien- 


repealing  the  S9th  and  40th  of  the  king.— 
The  bill  being  accordingly  read  a  third 
time,  the  hon.  gentleman  brought  up  a 
clause  to  repeal  the  act  39th  and  40th  of 
the  king,  cap.  50,  relatmg  to  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  if  that  act  were 
repealed,  persons  might  go  about  all  night 
in  any  number,  armed  in  every  way  for 
offence  and  the  destruction  of  game, 
while  no  one  could  have  authority  to  ap- 
prehend them,  or  any  remedy  exist  for 
their  outrages,  but  the  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain process  by  action.  Under  Mr.  Jod* 
dreirs  act,  any  persons  found  with  engines 
for  thedestruction  of  game  by  night,  might 
be  forthwith  apprehended;  but  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  repeal  this  act,  and 
hold  out  to  the  poacher  the  possibility  of 
going  about  by  night  without  any  da^r 
of  apprehension. 


ders  smm  proceeded  to  robbing  hen 
roosts,  ^c.  Two  men  were  not  long 
since  brought  to  the  gallows  for  burglarj 
and  murder,  who  ascribed  their  early  roi^ 
conduct  to  their  h;tbit  of  poaching.  He 
wished  the  offence  to  be  looked  at  in  a 
more  general  view.  The  nature  and  d^ 
gree  of  the  punishment  should  be  adapted 
to  affect  the  moral  feelings. 

The  House  divided  oiT  the  motion,  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next ; 
Ayes,  104;  Noes.  21. 

First  Rbport  of  Fikancx  Commit- 
TBB— Abolitioit  OF  SINECURES.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  First  Repoit 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance, 

Mr.  Daeiei  Oiiheri  rose  to  address  the 
committee.  He  observed,  tbat*be  had 
unifomly  donsadered  the  esistaaee  of  as* 


uq 
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aeoiie  phwii  of  Ihoae  iknatiens,  the  du- 
iMf  of  wUdi  were  ezecofted  by  depatyi  and 
•f  thoie,  tlie  emolumeDls  elf  which  were 
more  than  oommeiisurate  to  the  •enrices 
pcvformed  —at  a  great  blot  aod  bleoiish  io 
theaystemoftbiscouotry*  He  bad,  there* 
fcre»  repeatedly  supported  thepropotitiona 
brought  forward  by  bk  boo.  frteod^  the 


extensive— because  it  was  necessary  thit 
good  faith  should  be  kept  witb  tbose  who 
bad  vested  interests*  But  he  coooeived 
the  doctrine  of  vested  interests  was  somth 
times  carried  too  far.  If  an  office  were 
granted,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  pro- 
duced much  larger  emolumenis  than  were 
originally  contemplated,  he  did  not  think 


monber  for  Corfe  Castle whohadfrequentiv  that  the  principle  of  vested  interests  ou|^ 
•ttempled  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  to  be  extended  to  it.  There  were  few, 
be  bad  alluded  to*    for  various  reasons    *^  ^  .^  -      ^ 

he   disapproved  of  sinecure  offices— of 
those,  the  duties  of  which  were  performed 
by  deputy  -Mid  of  those  to  which  dispro- 
portionate salariea  were  attached.    It  was 
dear,  that  they  ofteot  at  verj^  incoove- 
aient  times,  were  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  CrowOf  and  it  was  no  less  evident, 
that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  purposes 
which  those  who  supported  them,  deckr- 
ed  they  were  particularly  suited  to  effiNSt. 
The  system  was  peeuliarly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  favouritism ;  for  persons  were 
apt  to  imagine^  that  offices  of  the  nature 
he  had  described  were  exceedingly  likely 
lobe  bestowedi  not  as  the  rewara  of  pulH> 
lie  serviceSi  but  as  a  remuneration  for  pri* 
vate  favours.    Another  strong  objection 
to  them  WAS,  the  great  abuses  to  which 
they  were  calculated  to  give  rise,  in  con* 
aeqneiice  of  their  being  granted  in  rever- 
sion*   He  had  always  thought  the  rever* 
aiooary    system  a   very  bad  one ;    for, 
if  the  Crown  possessed  an  office  for  the 
legitimate  object  of  remunerating  public 
aervices,  it  was  not  proper  that  it  should, 
by  being  granted  in  reversion,  impose  a 
greater  burthen  on  the  countr/,  than  if  it 
were  ooiir  bestowed  when  it  became  va- 
cant*   The  integrity  of  an  administration 
Bs^ht  be  such,  that  they  would  not  coun* 


however,  of  those  offices;  and,  aa  the 
others  came  under  the  principle  of  vested 
interestsi  the  saving,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, could  not  be  very  great ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  vears»  a  material  benefit 
would  be  effiectea.    When  the  committee 
recommended,  that  certain  offices  shouU 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  exist*  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  point  out  sense 
other  mode  by  which  his  majesty  could 
reward  meritorious  services.    With  this 
view,  a  system  was  recommended,  which 
undei^  certain  restrictions,  would  anawer 
every  purpose.    He  alluded  to  the  grants 
ing  or  pensions  for  services  performed# 
the  time  during  which  individuals  had  oo* 
copied  their  respective  offices  being  one 
of  the  criteria  by  which  the  Crown  waa  to 
be  guided  in  rewarding  the  exertions  of 
public  officers.    If  the  committee  agreed 
to  the  motion  with  which  he  should  con* 
dude,  namelyt    "that  the  chairman  bs 
directed  to  apply  to  the  House  for  leavo 
to  bring  in  certain  bills,  for  carrying  into 
e&ct    the    recommendations   contained 
in  the  report,"  they  would  then  have  iha 
subject  introduced  to  them  in  a  more  de- 
tailed shape.    On  two  occasions  he  bad 
had  the  pleasure  of  voting  with  the  lion* 
member  for  Corfe  Castle,  on  the  subjecS 
of  abolishing  sinecure  places.    The  nrsp 


tenance  the  bestowing  any  of  tbose  places,    time,  mucli  opposition  was  given  to  hie 


matter  of  favouritiam— they  might 
take  care  that  such  situations  should  be 
granted,  as  they  ought  to  bot  in  remune* 
latbn  of  public  servises ;  but  still  an  idea 
had  gone  abroad,  and  persons  shaped  their 
conduct  on  it,  that  tbose  plaees  were  sub* 
ject  to  this  abuser  and  it  was  right  that  no 
loom  should  be  given  for  the  continuance 
of  such  an  opinion*  Undoubtedly  a  very 
atrong  <^inion  prevailed»  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  toe  other,  that  tbose  places 
did  give  rise  to  the  abuse  of  favouritism, 
and»  therefore,  bis  voice  bad  always  been 
axerted  to  procure  their  entire  abolition. 
—It  might  be  objected,  that  no  great  sav- 
bg  would  result  to  the  public  firom  the 
aMittOB^  those  offices*  He  was  aware 
that  the  present  saving  would  not  be  very 
(VOL.  XXXVI. 7^ 


bill ;  but  it  was  carried  almost  unanimously 
when  brought  forward  on  the  second  oo« 
casion.  He  therefore  bad  been  led  to 
suppose,  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pre- 
sent  business,  every  person  &ving  agreed 
that  the  existence  of  sinecure  places,  kc* 
was  a  blot  in  our  system,  no  opposition 
would  be  manifested.  For  ihou^o  some 
individuals  might.oppose  the  abdition  of  a 
particular  situation,  still  he  thought  that 
all  were  agreed  on  the  general  principle* 
and  that,  conseauently,  toe  measure  would 
not  be  opposed  in  the  outset.  But,  ha 
uodentood,  he  was  not  likely  tobe  so  fortu* 
nate  as  he  expected,  because  considerable' 
opposition  was  intended.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  move,  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  committee,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
(K) 
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oiple  which  was  always  to  be  heU  imriola* 
Ue«  It  gave  to  the  Crowo  power  of  im- 
mediate operation ;  for  when  an  office  of 
2,000/.  a  year  fell  in,  it  waa  then  allowed 
to  grant  rewards  to  those  who  should  be 
found  entitled  to  them.  The  hon.  sentle- 
man  who  spoke  last  had  objected,  that 
the  pension-list  would  be  increased  by 
this  mode*  Tiiis  would  not  be  the  case. 
By  no  possibility  of  construction  could  it 
be  contended,  that  the  pensions  would 
amount  to  a  sum  approaching  to  the  sum 
reduced.  When  42,000^.  were  withdrawn, 
it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  found 
that  more  than  39,000/.  should  be  given 
away  in  pensions.  These  89,000/.  had 
also  to  be  reduced  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  whomay  have  died  in  the 
meantime,  and  also  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  return  again  to 
office ;  so  that  a  large  portion  of  this  sum 
must  always  be,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
Upon  viewing  all  the  aspects  of  this  branch 
of  die  subject,  the  presumption  was,  that 
above  30,000/.  would  never  be  bestowed 
in  pensions  according  to  this  plan.  Be- 
yond this  part  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
seem  to  have  read  the  report.  The  pen- 
sions were  to  be  in  a  progressive  scale 
in  point  of  time;  so  that  in  twelve 
years,  only  the  sixth  part  of  the  money 
that  was  to  fall  in  woildd  be  given  in  pen- 
sions, as  none  could  be  bestowed  till  two 
Years  had  elapsed.  U|M>n  these  srounds 
be  thought  one  objection  he  had  enter- 
tained against  the  bill  formerly  introduced 
upon  this  subject  was  removed,  as  the 
amount  of  pensions  was  brought  under 
some  regulation,  and  a  minor  a^e  of  pen- 
aions  was  adopted,  while  the  lapse  of  time 
after  leaving  office  was  greater. — Another 
great  objection  lie  had  felt  to  the  measure, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo* 
aite,  was  the  false  notion  it  seemea  to 
eountenance,  that  any  material  relief  could 
be  afforded  to  the  public  by  the  abolition 
of  sinecures.  A  gross  delusion  had  been 
most  industriously  propagated  on  this 
subject.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  gentleman 
Lad  not  contributed  to  that  delusion ;  but 
it  was  studiously  inculcated,  that  sinecures 
were  the  source  of  great  burthens  to  the 
public.  Now,  the  whole  amount  of  sine- 
cures did  not  exceed  100,000/.  Sup- 
pose all  these  were  swept  awav,  and  those 
most  essential  branches  of  administration 
connected  with  this  support  were  abolish* 
ed,  it  could  not  bear  essentially  upon  the 
atate  of  the  country,  or  relieve  tne  bur- 
thens  of  the   people.     What  amount 


eould  really  be  reduced  by  the 
measure  he  could  net  estimate ;  but  it 
not  liable  to  the  same  objections,  inaa* 
much  as  it  did  not  profess  to  proceed  upon 
any  principle  of  relieving  from  pressing 
burthens,  or  affecting  public  distress  by 
the  abolition  of  sinecures. — ^With  respeet 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  niea» 
sure,  if  it  were  adverse  to  the  influence  cC 
the  Crown,  and  proposed  any  effisctual 
restriction  upon  it.  It  would  be  a  strong 
objection,  if  it  merely  went  to  abolish  sin^* 
ecures ;  for  then  the  public  would  be  de* 
prived  of  a  most  power&il  means  of  ex^ 
citing  and  stimulating  great  and  beneficial 
exertions.  But  since  he  had  fonnerly  op^ 
poaed  a  similar  measure,  motives  had 
grown  up  which  induced  him  to  give  his 
support  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  In» 
dustrious  and  corrui^  exertions  were  made 
to  delude  the  public  upon  this  subject^ 
and  they  were  made  to  suppose,  that  if 
sinecures  were  abolished,  distress  would 
instantly  vanish,  and  relief  would  be  efiee- 
tually  obtainedL  There  was  a  gennral 
impression  and  delusion,  that  certain 
omces  occasioned  all  the  distress  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  country.  This  delusion  waa 
connected  only  with  the  ultimate  and  in- 
sulated efects  of  a  principle  most  sound 
and  just  in  itself ;  but  the  aelusive  impfea* 
sion  was  by  no  means  regulated  by  or 
made  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
its  pretended  cause.  Certain  offices  had, 
indeed,  through  long  continuance  and 
change  of  circimistances,  become  over- 
grown. The  principle  was  good,  bnt 
long  continuance  produced  circumstance* 
that  required  some  reform.  There  wero 
two,  or  at  most,  three  of  this  kind.  These 
be  had  lauded  to  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session;  and  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
an  honourable  and  diainterested  nobleman 
(Marquis  Camden)  had  relieved  tUa 
question  of  difficulties  that  could  not  easilj 
be  removed.  He,  therefore,  coogram* 
lated  the  gentleman  opposite  upon  the 
success  of  his  measures,  and  the  abolitioii 
of  all  sinecures.  At  any  rate,  there  waa 
such  a  distaste  for  sinecures,  that  the  abo- 
lition was  salutary,  and  would  go  to  de» 
stroy  the  rooted  objections  of  many,  and 
the  delusion  of  the  public :  and  it  would 
gratify  a  great  portion  of  virtuous  feeling 
in  the  nation,  which  existed  against  sln^ 
cures.  It  was  very  desirable  to  correct 
the  false  expectations  spread  respecting 
this  subject,  and  the  present  meaaure 
would  have  that  efiBOt    It  would  not 
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be  a  great  aa^ng ;  but,  sinecures  being 
bad  in  principle,  it  woold  operate  as  a 
COM  to  the  inpresslon  and  delusion  that 
Jiad  gone  abroad.  Upon  these  grounds 
the  aaeasure  sboold  nave  his  best  and 
most  effectual  support.— With  respect  to 
•ceoomj,  the  measure  could  not  eftct 
naeh  in  that  Tievr ;  but  it  woold  afford  a 
eatisfactory  pledge  that  efery  thmg  prac- 
ticable was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  pub- 
lie  burthens.  If  parliament  supported 
and  sanctioned  this  Rieasuroi  it  would 
dispel  the  wide-spread  and  mischierous 
delusions  that  prevailed.  This  was  the 
great  and  decisive  recommendation  of  the 
measure.  As  to  time  being  made  the  cri- 
terion of  services  to  be  rewarded  with 
pensions,  he  thought  that  time  prevented 
the  operation  of  favour  and  the  suspicion 
of  its  operation.  Eminent  services  were 
entitled  to  reward  independently  of  time 
of  service,  yet  even  these  could  not  often 
be  ascertained  without  a  considerable 
apace  of  time  for  their  display.  In  ser- 
vices of  a  ministerial  nature,  time  was  ne- 
cessary to  entitle  them  to  reward;  the 
qualifications  were  to  be  estimated  either 
Of  time  or  at  discretion.  It  was  fiir  better 
to  make  time  of  service  the  criterion,  than 
4o  leave  it  to  discretion.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  de- 
precated more  than  a  system  of  pensions ; 
but  he  cuuld  not  believe  that  there  could 
exist  any  suspicion  that  honourable  and 
cultivated  minds,  that  had  risen  to  office 
through  tlie  most  arduous  course  of  labour 
and  duty,  would  be  swayed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  any  little  reward  they  might  be 
judged  entitled  to  when  they  quitted  office. 
The  roost  eminent  public  servicea  were 
not  thus  rewarded  at  onoe.  Two  years 
was  die  shortest  period  of  service  that  coaM 
be  found  entitled  to  a  pension.  Under 
aU  the  difficulties— for  he  felt  that,  from 
tile  sentimental  tone  of  mind  of  gentle- 
men upon  this  subject,  there  were  diffi- 
culties attending  it-—  he  would  give  it 
his  best  support.  The  measure  was  lu- 
diciooriy  framed  as  to  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  There  was  libe- 
ndity  towards  the  Crown  in  affording 
meana  of  rewarding  aervices.  There  was 
economy  towards  the  public  as  it  abo- 
lished sinecure  offices.  He  would  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Bankes),  that  his  bill  was  carefully  con- 
suited  in  drawing  up  the  present  bills,  and 
adopted  so  far  as  the  objections  he  had 
already  mentmned  permitted ;  he,  there- 
fore, agam  coograudated  he  hoo*  gentle- 


man on  Ins  success.  He  most  anxiowdy 
hoped,  and  he  would  aay  for  all  hia  oof- 
len^^oes,  diat  they  most  anxiously  hoped^ 
that  this  measure  would  meet  with  the 
approbatkm  and  support  of  that  House.  • 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  he  had  heard  the 
bon.  dMirman,  be  had  heard  another  henl 
gentleman^  and  he  had  heard  the  noble 
lord,  with  every  attention  in  his  power^ 
but  he  entertained  a  widely  different  opi^ 
nion  from  them  all  on  this  subject.  He 
must  give  the  noble  lord  credit  for  good 
fortune,  in  having  got  the  measure  re* 
duced  into  such  a  convenient  form ;  but 
he  could  not  congratulate  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  near  him,  on  the  success  of  hia 
bill;  for  less  could  he  congratulate  hina 
on  the  satisfaction  this  measure  would 
give  to  the  country.  It  would  afford  no 
degree  of  satisfoction  to  any  independent 
mind  in  that  House,  or  to  any  intellisent 
individual  in  the  nation^  Least  of  aD 
could  he  congratulate  the  House  or  the 
country  upon  the  reasons  by  which  the 
noble  lord  supported  the  measure,  and  the 
degree  of  support  he  gave  to  it.  Its  re* 
commendations  were,  that  it  did  not  In 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ;  thst  it  effected  no  economy^ 
though  that  was  the  most  important  con* 
sideration  al  the  present  period.  What, 
then,  were  the  motives  that  induced  the 
noble  lord  to  give  it  his  sup{K>rt  ?  Why, 
because  the  measure  was  adapted  to  the 
poisoned  public  mind.  It  was  not  by  rea- 
son, by  argument,  by  conviction,  or  any 
such  means,  that  the  poisoned  mind  of 
the  ptd)lic  was  to  be  cured.  The  noble 
lord  thus  went  willingly  along  with  pre- 
judices which  he  represented  as  pernici- 
ous, and,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  poi^ 
sewed  ft<«ng  that  existed  in  the  nation* 
He  must,  therefore,  congratulate  Uie 
noSle  lord ;  he  was  the  only  person  in  tfie 
nation  entitled  to  congratuUition.  He 
was  the  more  decidedly  of  this  opinion, 
when  he  recollected  the  purposes  for 
which  the  committee  had  been  appointed. 
It  waa»  if  he  had  not  misconceived  the  ob- 
ject,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  our  income 
and  expenditure,  in  order  to  recommend 
the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
frightful  situation  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen.  At  the  firrt  part  of  the  sessk>n 
Uie  noble  lord  hurried  forward,  ao  that  be 
auperseded  on  the  occasion  the  right  honi 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  na- 
turally expected  to  take  the  lead,  to  insti- 
tute a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  dr- 
cofflstanoeaof  our  aituaiioni  and  to  deviae 
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oiple  which  was  always  to  be  held  inriob* 
ble.  It  gave  to  the  Crown  power  of  im- 
nediate  operation ;  for  when  an  office  of 
2|000/.  a  year  fell  in,  it  waa  then  allowed 
to  grant  rewards  to  those  who  should  be 
found  entitled  to  them.  The  hon.  sentle- 
man  who  spoke  last  had  objected,  that 
the  pension-list  would  be  increased  by 
this  mode.  Tliis  would  not  be  the  case. 
By  no  possibility  of  construction  could  it 
be  contended,  that  the  pensions  would 
amount  to  a  sum  approachmg  to  the  sum 
reduced.  When  42,000/.  were  withdrawn, 
it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  found 
that  more  than  39,000/.  should  be  given 
away  in  pensions.  These  39,000/.  had 
also  to  be  reduced  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  whomay  have  died  in  the 
meantime,  and  also  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  return  again  to 
office ;  so  that  a  large  portion  of  this  sum 
must  always  be,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
Upon  viewing  all  the  aspects  of  this  branch 
of  die  subject,  the  presumption  was,  that 
above  30,000/.  would  never  be  bestowed 
in  pensions  according  to  this  plan.  Be- 
yond this  part  the  hon.  gentietnan  did  not 
seem  to  have  read  the  report.  The  pen- 
sions were  to  be  in  a  progressive  scale 
in  point  of  time;  so  that  in  twelve 
years,  only  the  sixth  part  of  the  money 
that  was  to  fall  in  would  be  given  in  pen* 
mons,  as  none  could  be  bestowed  till  two 

Sears  had  elapsed.  Upon  these  ffrounds 
e  thought  one  objection  he  had  enter* 
tained  a^nst  the  bill  formerly  introduced 
upon  this  subject  was  removed,  as  the 
amount  of  pensions  was  brought  under 
some  regulation,  and  a  minor  aodeof  pen- 
sions was  adopted,  while  the  lapse  of  time 
after  leaving  office  was  greater. — Another 
great  objection  lie  had  felt  to  the  measive, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site, was  the  false  notion  it  seemea  to 
countenance,  that  any  material  relief  could 
be  afforded  to  the  public  by  the  abolition 
of  sinecures.  A  gross  delusion  had  been 
most  industriously  propagated  on  this 
subject  He  was  sure  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  not  contributed  to  that  delusion ;  but 
it  was  studiously  inculcated,  that  sinecures 
were  the  source  of  great  burthens  to  the 
public.  Now,  the  whole  amount  of  sine- 
cures did  not  exceed  100,000/.  Sup- 
pose all  these  were  swept  away,  and  those 
most  essential  brAiiches  of  administration 
connected  with  this  support  were  abolish- 
ed, it  could  not  bear  essentially  upon  the 
state  of  the  country,  or  relieve  tne  bur- 
thens  of  the   people.     What  amount 
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could  really  be  reduced  by  lihe  preaeni 
measure  he  could  not  estimate ;  but  it  waa 
not  liable  to  the  same  ol^ections,  inas^ 
much  as  it  did  not  profess  to  proceed  upon 
any  principle  of  relieving  from  pressing 
burthens,  or  affecting  public  distress  by 
the  abolition  of  sinecures. — ^With  tespect 
to  ,the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  maa^ 
sure,  if  it  were  adverse  to  the  influence  oC 
the  Crown,  and  proposed  any  effectual 
restriction  upon  it.  It  would  be  a  strong 
objection,  if  it  merely  went  to  abolish  sin^ 
ecures ;  for  then  the  public  would  be  do* 
prived  of  a  most  powerful  means  of  ez» 
citing  and  stimulating  great  and  beneficial 
exertions.  But  since  he  had  fornserly  op^ 
posed  a  similar  measure,  motives  had 
grown  up  which  induced  him  to  give  his 
support  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  In/» 
dustrious  and  corrupt  exertions  were  mada 
to  delude  the  public  upon  this  subjectt 
and  they  were  made  to  suppose,  that  if 
sinecures  were  abolished,  oistress  would 
instantly  vanish,  and  relief  would  be  efiee- 
tually  obtained*  There  was  a  general 
impression  and  delusion,  that  certain 
offices  occasioned  all  the  distress  and  dit 
ficulty  of  the  country.  This  delusion  was 
connected  only  with  the  ultimate  and  in* 
sulated  effiects  of  a  principle  most  sound 
and  just  in  itself;  but  the  delttsive  impvea- 
sion  was  by  no  means  regulated  by  or 
made  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
its  pretended  cause.  Certain  offices  had» 
indeed,  through  long  continuance  and 
change  of  circumstances,  become  over- 
grown. The  principle  was  good,  bat 
long  continuance  produced  circumstances 
that  required  some  reform.  There  were 
two,  or  at  most,  three  of  this  kind.  These 
be  had  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  die 
session;  and  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
an  honourable  and  disinterested  nobleman 
(Marquis  Camden)  had  relieved  Ihia 
question  of  difficulties  that  could  not  eariiy 
be  removed.  He,  therefore,  congratii^ 
lated  the  gentleman  opposite  upon  the 
success  of  his  measures,  and  the  abolitioa 
of  all  sinecures.  At  any  rate,  there  waa 
such  a  distaste  for  sinecures,  that  the  abo« 
lition  was  salutary,  and  would  go  to  de* 
stroy  the  rooted  objections  of  many,  and 
the  delusion  of  the  public :  and  it  would 
eratify  a  great  portion  of  virtuous  feeling 
in  the  nation,  which  existed  against  sin<N 
cures.  It  was  very  desirable  to  correct 
the  false  expectations  spread  respecting 
this  subject,  and  the  present  measure 
would  have  that  eflbct.    It  would  not 
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iw  8  grett  aayiDg ;  but»  sinecures  being 
bad  in  principle,  it  would  operate  as  a 
cttve  to  the  impression  and  delusion  that 
iiad  gone  abroad.  Upon  these  grounds 
the  aseasure  should  nave  his  best  and 
most  effiKstual  support. — ^With  respect  to 
acooomj,  the  measure  could  not  effisct 
snoch  in  that  vieir ;  but  it  would  afford  a 
aatisbctory  pledge  that  every  thing  prac- 
ticable was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  pub* 
lie  burthens.  If  parliament  supported 
and  sanctioned  this  measure,  it  would 
dimpel  the  wide-spread  and  mischieFous 
delusions  that  prevailed.  This  was  the 
great  and  decisive  Tecommendation  of  the 
measure.  As  to  time  being  made  the  cri- 
terion of  services  to  be  rewarded  with 
pearions,  he  thought  that  time  prevented 
the  operation  of  favour  and  the  suspicion 
of  iu  operation.  Eminent  services  were 
entitled  to  reward  independently  of  time 
of  service,  yet  even  these  could  not  often 
be  ascertained  without  a  considerable 
apace  of  time  for  their  display.  In  ser- 
vices of  a  ministerial  nature,  time  was  ne- 
cessary to  entitle  them  to  reward;  the 
qoalafilcations  were  to  be  estimated  either 
by  time  or  at  discretion.  It  was  fiir  better 
to  make  time  of  service  the  criterion,  than 
So  leave  it  to  discretion.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  tliere  was  nothing  to  be  de^ 
precated  more  than  a  system  of  pensions ; 
but  he  could  not  believe  that  there  could 
exist  any  suspicion  that  honourable  and 
cultivated  minds,  that  had  risen  to  office 
through  the  most  arduous  course  of  labour 
and  duty,  would  be  swayed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  any  little  reward  they  might  be 
judged  entitled  to  when  they  quitted  office. 
The  most  eminent  public  services  were 
«ot  thus  rewarded  at  once.  Two  yeais 
was  tbe  shortest  period  of  service  thatcooM 
be  found  entitled  to  a  pension.  Under 
an  the  difficulties— for  he  felt  that,  from 
Ihe  senthnenlal  tone  of  mind  of  gentle- 
men upon  this  subject,  there  were  diffi- 
culties attending  it—  he  would  give  it 
hie  best  support.  The  measure  was  ju- 
diciously framed  as  to  the  amount  and  die- 
tr^ution  of  the  money.  There  was  libe- 
ndity  towards  the  Crown  in  affording 
means  of  rewarding  services.  There  was 
economy  towards  the  public  as  it  abo- 
lished Bineeure  offices.  He  would  assure 
the  henouraUe  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Bankes),  that  his  bill  was  carefolly  con- 
sulted in  drawiog  up  the  present  bills,  and 
adopted  so  fitf  m  the  objections  he  had 
already  mentioned  pemntted ;  he>  there* 
fore,  again  congratulated  ha  hon*  gentle- 


man on  hoB  success. .  He  most  anxioud? 
hoped,  and  he  would  aay  for  all  his  cm- 
loMpies,  that  they  most  anxiously  hoped^ 
that  this  measure  would  meet  with  the 
approbatioii  and  support  of  that  House.  • 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  he  had  heard  the 
hon.  chairman,  be  had  heard  another  bon^ 
gentteman,  and  he  had  heard  the  noble 
lord,  with  every  attention  in  his  powers 
but  he  entertained  a  widely  different  opi^ 
nion  from  them  all  on  this  subject.  He 
must  give  the  noble  lord  credit  for  good 
fortune,  in  having  got  the  measure  re* 
duced  into  such  a  convenient  form ;  but 
he  could  not  congratulate  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman near  him,  on  the  success  or  his 
bill ;  far  less  could  he  congratulate  hint 
on  the  satisfaction  this  measure  would 
give  to  the  country.  It  would  afford  no 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  any  independent 
mind  in  that  House,  or  to  any  intelligent 
individual  in  the  nation.  Least  of  all 
could  he  congratulate  the  House  or  the 
country  upon  the  reasons  by  which  the 
noble  lord  supported  the  measure,  and  the 
degree  of  support  he  gave  to  it.  Its  re« 
commendations  were,  that  it  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ;  that  it  eflfected  no  economj> 
though  that  was  the  most  important  con* 
sideration  at  the  present  period.  What, 
then,  were  the  motives  that  induced  the 
noble  lord  to  give  it  his  support  ?  Why, 
because  the  measure  was  adapted  to  the 
poisoned  public  mind.  It  was  not  by  rea- 
son, by  argument,  by  conviction,  or  any 
such  means,  that  the  poisoned  mind  of 
the  public  was  to  be  cured.  The  noble 
lord  thus  went  willingly  along  with  pre- 
judices which  be  represented  a«  pernici- 
ous, and,  sladly  availed  himself  of  the  poi^ 
seaed  fbeiing  that  existed  in  the  nation. 
He  must,  therefore,  congratulate  the 
no6le  lord ;  be  was  the  only  person  in  the 
nation  entitled  to  congratulation.  He 
was  the  more  decidedly  of  this  opinion, 
when  he  recollected  the  purposes  for 
which  the  committee  had  been  appointed. 
It  was»  if  he  had  not  misconceived  the  ob^ 
ject,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  our  income 
and  expenditure,  in  order  to  recommend 
the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
frightful  situation  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen.  At  the  first  part  of  the  session 
the  noble  lord  hurried  forward,  so  that  he 
superseded  on  the  occasion  the  right  hon* 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  na- 
turally expected  to  take  the  lead,  to  insti- 
tute a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  dr- 
cumstancca  of  our  situation,  and  to  devise 
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flome  mode  of  relief.  The  estimates  of 
the  year  were  last  seBsion  found  inade- 
quate to  the  permanent  establishment  pro- 
posed'. He  had  himselfi  after  a  minute 
calculation,  proved  the  deficiency  to  be 
upwards  of  18  millions.  This  statement 
toe  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  did  not 
venture  to  contradict ;  he  did  not  venture 
to  express  any  opinion  of  the  incorrect* 
aess  of  such  a  representation.  Now,  then, 
came  the  investigation  into  the  difficulties 
and  resources  of  the  country.  For  three 
months,  excepting  three  cuiysi  had  the 
committee  been  occupied  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  of  their  long  and  pain- 
ful investigation  was  this  report  Here 
was  their  first  born,  after  a  long  period  of 
gestation  and  many  trees'!  what,  he 
would  ask,  had  the  House  a  right  to  ex- 
pect after  so  long  an  investigation  ?  First 
of  all,  a  balance  of  our  income  and  ex- 
penditure ;  so  that  we  might  be  informed 
of  our  real  situation,  and  be  enabled  to 
judge  what  reductions  were  indispensably 
necessary.  Instead  of  that,  we  had  a  re- 
commendation of  the  reduction  of  small 
sinecure  offices,  and,  together  with  that, 
the  army  estimates.  He  supposed  in  the 
next  report  we  should  have  tne  ordnance 
estimates,  and,  in  a  third  report,  the  navy 
estimates.  Was  it  this  that  the  country, 
was  it  this  that  parliament,  was  it  this 
that  any  reasonable  person  expected? 
Was  the  expectation  or  any  one  satisfied 
with  this  report  i  He  woula  appeal  to  the 
noble  lord  ir  this  was  the  measure  proposed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sesuon,  at  least 
the  measure  he  led  the  House  to  expect 
as  the  result  of  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion. He  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  if  the 
committee  was  not  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  way  that  they  had  done?  They  had 
been  going  over  the  ground  that  other 
committees  had  trod  before  them;  and 
recommending  paltry  savings  instead  of 
executing  the  business  intrusted  to  them. 
Other  committees  had  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  nearly  in  the  words  of 
the  appointment  of  this  committee ;  but 
the  course  they  pursued  was  very  difierent, 
and  much  more  praise-worthy.  They 
made  extensive  inquiries  and .  luminous 
reports,  and  brought  the  situation  of  the 
country  full^  before  the  House.  There 
was  a  committee  appointed  in  1786)  that 
produced  a  report  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, and  another  in  1791,  that  brought 
the  first  fruits  of  it^  inquiries  before  the 
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House  in  a  month.  How  diftrent  wat 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  present 
committee.  It  had  now  sat  for  three 
niOnths,  and  all  the  evidence  that  it  had 
given  of  its  activity  and  usefulness  was 
this  paltry  report. 

What  were  the  objecU  that  it  professed 
to  have  in  view,  and  how  had  it  executed 
them  ?  In  comparing  its  conduct  with  ita 
instructions,  it  was  remarkable  that  it 
began  at  the  latter  end  of  its  commission* 
It  was  appointed,  in  the  words  of  the 
order,  to  "  inquire  into  and  state  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  of 
January,  181 7»  and  also  to  consider  and 
state  the  probable  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  years  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1818,  and  the  5th  of  January  1819,  and 
to  report  the  same,  together  with  their 
observations ;  and  also  to  consider  what 
farther  measures  may  be  adopted  for  die 
relief  of  the  country  from  any  part  of  the 
said  expenditure.''  Forgetting  that  the 
former  part  of  its  instruction  was  the  most 
important,  this  committee  bcttan  with  re- 
commending the  abolition  of  a  few  sine- 
cures, which  had  already  been  inquired 
into  by  former  commissions  and  embraced 
in  a  former  bill  of  abolition*— He  would 
not  go  into  observations  on  all  the  officee 
mentioned  in  the  report,  but  he  could  not 
help  alluding  to  a  few^  and  the  reasons 
stated  for  dealing  with  them,  as  the  com- 
mittee  had  done.  The  first  two  sinecures 
that  attracted  notice  were  the  two  chief 
justiceships  ia  Eyre,  north  and  south  of 
Trent;  and  the  ground  on  which  their 
abolition  was  recommended  was  very  re- 
markable. The  committee  did  not  con- 
descend to  give  a  reason  for  their  opinion 
and  advice ;  they  merely  said,  that  the 
view  which  the  committee  have  taken  of 
those  offices  is,  that  they  may  be  abolish^ 
ed.  Conceiving  that  this  absence  of  all 
reasons  was  a  very  ^ood  reason  for  abo- 
lishing the  justiceships  in  Eyre,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  exchequer,  and 
reports  that  reasons  of  a  like  nature  exist 
for  abolishing  the  office  of  the  auditor 
and  the  four  tdlers.  It  had  been  before 
stated  in  parliamentary  reports,  that  the 
auditorship  of  the  exchequer  was  an  im- 
portant office,  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
in  some  other  way,  if  the  o^ce  was  abo- 
lished ;  but  this  committee  did  not  hesi- 
tate about  the  matter.  They  decided 
.that  the  justiceships  in  Eyre  ought  to  be 
abolished  without  assigning  a  reason  for 
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themeasuie ;  and  then  reported  that,  for 
the  same  reaflon,  the  office  of  aaditor  of 
exchequer  oueht  no  longer  to  remain. 
The  wardenship  of  the  Cinque^ports,  and 
the  governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight» 
next  came  under  the  review  of  the  com- 
mittee* and  were  recommended  to  be-  aho* 
Ibhed  for  the  same  reasons-— that  is,  the 
view  of  the  committee  was,  that  they  were 
to  be  abolished ;  this  view  composed  the 
reason  why  the  exchequer  offices  were  to 
be  abolished,  and  then  this  reason  again 
became  a  rule  for  the  rest  [Hear,  and  a 
laugh !].  The  committee  in  their  inves- 
tigations then  proceeded  to  the  second 
joint  paymastership  of  the  ailby,  and  re- 
commended its  abolition,  because  **  it  was 
wholly  incident  and  useless  with  regard 
to  all  business  connected  with  the  army/' 
Here  at  last  there  was  something  like  a 
satisfactory  reason  given  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  The  inati- 
laty  to  the  public  service  of  a  place  of 
emolument  seemed  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  its  discontinuance.  Having  found  out 
a  reason  at  last,  however,  they  carried  it 
too  Ar,  and  recommended  as  a  matter 
•i  of  course,''  the  abolition  of  the  deputy 
paymaster-general.  This  did  not  by  any 
means  follow,  for  a  right  hon.  friend  of 
•f  his  rMr.  Tierney)  had  lately  recom- 
mendea  the  abolition  of  a  principal  office, 
the  third  secretary  of  state,  though  he  had 
no  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the 
deputy  or  acting  officer.  The  committee 
had  recommen&d  the  abolition  of  one 
of  the  joint  paymasters-general  because 
lo  one  m  them  there  was  no  duty  to  be 
performed ;  but  they  afterwards  relaxed 
m  the  application  of  this  principle,  and 
retained  two  joint  post-masters  general 
for  England  and  Ireland,  for  this  good 
reason,  **  because  this  office  did  not  ap- 
pear to  yoor  committee  to  come  under  the 
general  description  of  those  offices  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  report.''  Surely 
the  same  reason  which  made  it  inexpe- 
dient to  continue  two  joint  paymasters- 
general  of  the  army,  applied  equally  to  the 
abolition  of  one  oif  the  postmasters-gene- 
ral, where  a  greater  savmg  might  be  ef- 
fcoted  with  as  slight  a  detriment  to  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  Grant  next  adverted  to  the  offices 
recomoaended  to  be  abolished  in  Scotland. 
The  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  was 
lo  be  continued  at  a  salary  of  1,(XXV. ;  but 
no  reason  was  stated  for  this  recommen- 
datioD,  except  the  pieaaure  of  the  com- 
nuttee.    There  couUL  be  no  ground  given 


why  this  useless  and  expensive  sineeure 
should  be  retained.  Whatever  reasons 
existed  for  abolishing  the  rest  applied 
equally  to  this»  He  then  came  to  the  of- 
fice of  lord  justice-general  of  Scotland,  to 
the  abolition  of  which  an  hon.  gentleman 
had  strongly  objected ;  but  he  saw  no  rea- 
sons for  his  alarm,  as  the  dignity  was  not 
to  be  lost,  but  united  with  its  rank,  title, 
and  privileges,  to  the  office  of  president 
of  the  court  of  session.-— In  going  to  Ire- 
land he  could  not  but  admire  the  manner 
in  which  the  sinecures  there  were  disposed 
of.  The  offices  of  no  less  than  four  of- 
ficers, namely,  of  the  surveyor-general  of 
crown  lands,  of  the  keeper  of  the  recorda 
of  Bermingham  Tower,  of  the  keeper  of 
the  records  of  parliament,  and  of  the  clerk 
of  the  paper-office,  were  to  be  executed 
by  a  public  building.  **  These  offices,'* 
says  the  report  **  may  be  transferred  ta 
the  building  which  has  been  constructed 
for  the  custody  of  the  public  records  of 
Ireknd.''  The  buildpg  was  here  to  su- 
persede the  sinecurists,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  economical  committee. 
Mr.  Grant  then  stated  the  sums  that 
might  be  saved  by  carrying  into  effisct  the 
abolitions  recommended  by  the  committee, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  by  the  |)ensions  to  be  created  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  whole  savings,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  payment  of  deputies  in  offices 
where  the  deputy  was  to  be  continued, 
would  amount  to  only  51,178/.;  and  in 
lieu  of  this  means  of  rewarding  public  ser- 
vice, if  it  were  taken  away,  the  committee 
recommended  the  substitution  of  a  pension 
list,  which  would  cost  42,000/.  Out  of 
this  small  saving  of  9,178/.,  how  much,  he 
would  ask,  would  remain  to  the  public 
after  the  remunerations  that  would  be 
given  by  the  treasury  ?  Nothing  would, 
in  fact,  be  effected  but  a  small  saving  in 
Ireland,  and  that  would  only  take  place 
after  the  death  of  120  persons.  Thus,  the 
public  would  be  benefitted  by  the  mea- 
sures advised  by  the  committee  40,000/., 
at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  interests 
of  120  individuals.  Allowing  that  they 
died  out  in  40  years,  at  the  arrival  of  that 
period  our  situation  would  be  so  much 
bettered ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  two  first  9,000/.  might  be  given 
in  pensions;  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
18,000/;  and  so  on,  tiU  we  arrived  at  12 
years  finom  this,  when  the  system  would 
be  in  full  operation,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, 39,000/.  or  41,000/.  would  bo 
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given  awaj  in  pentiont.  He  would  leave 
the  country  to  judge  of  diis  apedei  of 
economy. 

Adverting  to  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  the  hon.  ^ntlenian 
could  not  but  say,  that  it  had  increased, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Its  activity 
had  been  strikingly  manifested  within  these 
&w  years.  He  was  desirous  not  to  see  it 
farther  extended.  It  was  unfortunately  not 
now  confined  to  parltamentybut  wasdiffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  He  was  not 
desirous  of  currying  favour  with  the  peo- 
ple by  flattering  their  prejudices,  or  pre- 
tending to  yield  to  their  unreasonable  de- 
mands, when  their  minds  were  poisoned, 
as  had  been  the  avowed  object  of  the  noble 
lord  that  night;  but  he  would  say,  and  he 
said  it  with  perfect  conviction,  that  he 
bdieved  them  generally  right  when  no 
aseans  were  employed  to  delude  them,  and 
that  their  conclusions  might  be  relied  on  as 
those  of  truth  and  justice,  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  of  fiicts  extended.  They  had 
called  for  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
their  vmce  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
They  should  be  undeceived  as  to  their 
situation  and  the  arts  employed  to  mislead 
them.  They  should  be  told  that  an  inca- 
pable government,  which  had  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, did  not  deserve  to  regain  their 
lost  confidence  and  esteem  by  pretending 
to  yield  to  their  prayers,  and  instead  of 
substantia],  universal,  and  rifforous  eco- 
nomy, claiming  their  praise  for  a  paltry 
saving  of  a  few  Uiousands.  Instead  ii 
entitling  the  administration  to  any  credit, 
the  present  measure  was,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficient  to'excite  a  prejudice  against  it. 
Any  man  who  looked  at  Uie  finances  of  the 
country  would  see  sufficient  cause  of 
alarm,  which  this  paltry  measure  would 
do  nothing  to  remove*  He  knew  that 
there  were  reductions  proposed  s  he  knew 
that  the  estimates  were  curtailed,  but  still 
there  was  a  great  deftlcation  in  the  re* 
venue  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  last  vear  taken  in  the  wavs  and  means, 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  at 
three  millions;  but  instead  of  realising 
this  surplus,  there  was  this  year  a  deficit 
of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half. 
The  only  disposable  revenue  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  vear  was  the  land  and  malt 
tax,  and  other  items,  that  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  six  millions.  He 
need  scarcelrsay  any  thmg  more  to  show 
the  deplomble  state  pf  our  finances,  than 


that  the  whole  of  the  national  moeose  waa 
not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  psy  the 
interest  of  our  debt  without  leavmg  any 
thing  for  the  support  of  our  establish* 
ment,or  the  payment  of  civil  services ;  that 
our  taxes  could  not  be  increased  with  any 
kind  of  exertion,  and  that  the  people  were 
scarcely  able  to  support  their  present  bur-» 
thens.  Was  he  asking  too  much,  there* 
fore,  when  he  besought  them  to  pause  and 
consider  what  they  were  doing?— when 
he  asked  the  House  not  to  intrust  the 
examination  of  the  public  accounts  with  a 
committee  who  had  yet  proceeded  not  a 
step  in  their  duty,  and  would  only  delude 
the  country  %y  bringing  bills  at  the  end 
of  the  session  when  the  House  was  thin, 
and  the  measures  could  not  be  deliberately 
examined.  He  was  not  disposed  to  de- 
spair of  the  country  if  its  government  were 
in  abler  hands.  This  incapable  govern- 
ment  should  know,  that  there  have  existed 
examples  of  a  government  successful  in 
its  foreign  measures  and  apparently  pros* 
perous,  which  had  yet  the  canker  of  oecay 
in  its  vitals,  and  was  fast  h'astiening  to  ruin. 
A  government  whose  expenditure  was  so 
disproportionate  to  its  income  as  ours  waa 
at  present,  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger, 
and  could  only  be  freed  from  it  by  a  x»« 
dical  change  of  measures.  With  refer* 
ence  to  the  present  motion,  he  certainly 
would  not  oppose  it ;  it  was  to  him  a  mat* 
ter  of  perfect  indifierenoe,  and  aa  such  he 
was  persuaded  it  would  be  felt  by  the 
people,  whose  delusion,  according  to  the 
noble  lord,  it  was  destined  to  remove 
[Loud  cheera  from  the  opposition  side  of 
tbe  House]. 

Lord  Casitereagh  begged  to  state,  by 
way  of  explanation  on  two  points,  that  he 
never  had  said  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
had  not  increased.  His  argument  merely 
was,  that  it  had  not  increased  beyond  the 
strict  necessity  of  salutary  influence ;  and 
again,  that  a  necessary  measure  of  eco- 
nomy, which  three  years  ago  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppositet 
could  not  be  deserving  of  their  oppositioa 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  urgency  for 
its  adoption  was  considerably  increased. 

Mr.  Huduton  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
those  who  supported  the  former  sinecure 
biUs  could  oppose  this.  He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  whoae  speech 
was  so  cheered  by  his  friends  on  the  otbet 
side,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Easter  reoeas,  came  to  attend  his  duty 
in  parliament,  was  not  just  the  person  to 
cooie  forward  and  accuse  the  committee 
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bi^e  rasd  od,  vnd  he  would  have  Ibuod  it 
addedj  «  witbout  detriment  to  the  public 
service."  The  whimsical  reason  givea  fpr 
abolishing  four  offices  in  Ireland  was  pro- 
duced by  a  similar  omissioo  in  the  quota- 
tion* The  officers  were  not  to  be  *<  trans- 
ferred to  the  building;''  but  the  doci4- 
ments  thc^t  were  under  charge  of  these  of* 
ficers>  by  which  their  places  mig^t  b^ 
abolished.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlf- 
mao  had  separated  the  offices  of  Englandf 
IreUmd,  Scotland,  and  the  colonies, 
whereas*  in  speaking  of  the  saving  to  the 
public,  they  should  have  been  mentioned 
together,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries 
given.  He  would  mention,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  saving  would  be  gceater  by  the 
provisions  of  this  report,  than  by  the  biU 
o£  his  hon*  friend  ( Mr.  Bankes).  The  of- 
inatten  of  figures,  and  that  the  chancellor    ficers  were  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  thej 
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4it*tkimhta  m  their  miOtioiiSy  or  aegli- 
gence  in  their  faoctions.  It  was,  how* 
lefer.  probably  a  wise  ipoUcy  to  put  the 
lun.  and  learned  gentf  eman  in  the  from 
nnk  on  this  occasion:  it  was  not  probably 
convenient  for  his  friends,  who  were  prer 
•eat*  on  former  discussions,  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  he  now  assumed.  He  re- 
membered when  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
iMr.  Tierney ),  whom  be  did  not  now  see 
i  his  place,  recommended  the  very  thing 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  now 
reprobated,  aod  expressed  a  fear  that 
that  would  be  done  which  his  hon.  friend 
now  censured  the  committee  for  not 
doing.  He  recollected  when  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  finance  com- 
mittee en  such  an  occasion  would  be  of 
DO  use«*it  would  merely  attend  to  some 


of  the  exchequer  would  come  to  it  with 
papers  and  accounts  in  his  pockets,  which 
would  not  fail  to  receive  its  sanction.  That 
right  hon.  gentleman  therefore  recom^ 
mended  the  committee  to  begin  with  use- 
lets  offices ;  to  look  into  them  and  abolish 
them  first.    He  had  not  only  done  so, 
but  he  had  been  seconded  by  the  voice  of 
Ibe  ooontry.    Some  hundreds  of  petitions 
wsre  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  the 
burthen  of  whose  complaint  was  sinecures. 
To  them  were  traced  all  the  calamities 
which  the  country  endured,  and  all  the 
corruption  which  the  petitioners  repro- 
bated.   The  public  mind  had  been  poi- 
soned on  the  subject  of  sinecures.    The 
committee,  therefore,  to  counteract  this 
delusion,   began  with  sinecures.    They 
did  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of  office, 
because  former  committeea  had  by  their 
reports  rendered  this  unnecessary.    They 
did  not  consider    the  history  of  those 
places;  for  instance,  what  were  their  for- 
mer duties,  why  the  duties  had  fallen  off, 
or  the  emdnmentsbecome  dlsproportioned 
to  the  pmnent  of  the  labour  they  en- 
joined.   The  boo.  and  learned  gentleman 
bad  critieixed  the  report  in  a  style  of  plea- 
santry which  he  thought  entirely  misap* 
plied.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
showed  that  he  had  not  much  studied  the 
report  to  which  he  referred,  otherwise  he 
would  have  seen  the  irrelevancy  of  his  oh- 
aervations.    Had  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentfeman  quoted  the  report  fairly,  some 
of  bis  criticisms  would  have  been  spared^ 
Instead  of  stopping  at  the  words,  <<  the 
view  that  your  committee  have  taken  of 
the  two  office*  of  chief  justice  in  Eyre  is, 
ibat  tbey  may  be  abohshed/*  be  ahould 
(VOL.  XXXVI. ) 


coold  be,  consistently    with  a  due  re- 
gard to  that  pf  the  Union.    It  appeared 
more  consistent  to  join  the  title  ana  privi- 
l^es  of  the  lord  justice  general  to  the  office 
of  lord  president  than  to  consolidate  it 
with  that  of  king's  remembrancer,  as  waa 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend's  bill.    Thp 
report  was  important,  not  so  much  from 
its  saving  to  the  public  purse,  but  its  tenr 
deocy  to  remove  public  prejudices,  and 
to  counteract  the  malignant  poison  which 
had  been  infused  into  the  public  mind^ 
It  surprised  him  how  any  one  who  advor 
cated  popular  wishes  or  feeling  could  op^ 
poie  it.    The  measures  it  recommended 
were  more  restrictive  than  had  ever  apr 
peered  in  any  former  bill.    Formerly,  the 
pension  list  might  be  carried  to  150,000/.$ 
now,  by  the  provisions  of  this  report,  it 
couldnot  exceed  42,000/.  Thus  restricted 
was  the  principle  of  profusion  and  waste» 
Never  did  any  former  plan  so  limit  the 
means  of  remuneration  to  public  services* 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  finance.    The  documents  could 
not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
till  the  5th  of  April,  and  consequently  the 
deficiency  of  the  consolidated  fund  this 
year  could  not  previously  have  become  a 
subject  of  attention.  What  purpose  would 
it  have  answered  for  the  committee  to  have 
sent  in  a  report  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
public  debt  and  fixed  charges,  which  could 
be  as  well  learned  from  documents  on  the 
table  as  from  these  reports  ?     They  were 
examining  the  estimates  where  a  saving 
might  be  made,  convinced  that  nothing 
could  have  been  gained  by  a  bare  state* 
ment  of  revenue.    The  army  estimatee 
would  be  before  the  House  on  Wedncs^ 

(L) 
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day,  And  by  them  it  would  be  leen  how 
the  committee  had  been  employed.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  that  the  estimatea  last  year 
were  said  by  ministera  to  be  calculated  on 
a  peace  acale.  This  he  denied :  it  had 
always  been  denied  on  the  side  of  the 
House  to  which  he  belonged,  as  often 
as  it  had  been  repeated  on  the  other.  Our 
expenditure  and  income  could  not  be 
stated  till  the  estimates  were  examined ; 
CO  that  the  conduct  of  the  committee  was 
not  so  preposterous  as  the  hon.  andleamed 
gentleman  wished  to  make  it  appear. 

Sur  John  Newport  complained,  that  the 
select  committee  had  sat  from  the  8th  of 
February  to  the  27th  of  March,  and  had 
done  nothing  more  at  last  than  copy  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  The  sugges- 
tion itself,  of  one  paymaster  as  suffi- 
cient for  Ireland,  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  recommendations  of  a  former 
parliamentary  commission.  Why  had  not 
the  former  parliamentary  report,  with  re- 
spect to  public  offices  in  Ireland,  been 
honoured  with  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee I  That  report  was  drawn  up  on  the 
apot,  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  waa  the  dutv  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
adopt  it,  to  allow  in  what  pointa  it  was  de- 
fective or  erroneous.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  pension-list  of  the  three  countries 
were  auite  adequate  to  the  remuneration 
of  all  tne  ordinary  services  of  government, 
especially  in  this  time  of  general  distress, 
and  for  every  purpose,  except  those  spe- 
cial cases  of  merit  which  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Marryat  was  desirous  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  topic 
which  had  scarcely  been  at  all  touchedupon 
in  the  course  of  tne  discussion-»he  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  colonial  offices.  Although 
two  principles  had  been  acknowledged  as 
applicable  to  the  r^ulations  of  all  such  ap- 

g ointments,  they  had  unfortunately  not 
een  carried  into  practice.  In  the  colony 
of  Demerara,  where,  under  the  Dutch 
government,  no  sinecures  were  tolerated, 
and  residence  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  office,  we  had  established  a  different 
principle,  and  created  a  sinecure  under 
the  name  of  the  vendue  master.  A  variety 
of  emoluments,  which  poured  into  the 
colonial  treasury,  and  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  defray  bU  the  expenses  of  the 
otvil  govemmenti  had  been  glren  V  o 


gentleman  who  had  never  visited  the  set« 
tlement.    A  regbtrarship    and  recetver- 
shjp-general  had  alto  been  created,  and 
the  appointioent  given  to  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, who,  far  from  thinking  his  profits 
for  doing  nothing  adequate  to  his  merits, 
had  twice  raised  his  demands  on  the  de- 
puty who  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  who  had 
intimated  that  he  should,  in  consequence, 
be  obliged  to  raise  his  fees  upon  the  colo- 
ny.   What  did  not  exceed  200/.  or  SOO^ 
under  the  former  government,  now  cost 
this  country  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/. 
per  annum.    These  abuses  attracted  great 
attention  in  a  small  community,  and  had 
a  strong  tendency  to  produce  discontent, 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement. 
To  protect  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
inhabitants,  it  was  of  importance  that  men 
of  rank  and  character  shoved  be  appomted 
to  the  chief  situations,  that  European  prin- 
ciples should  be  constantly  infused,  and 
that  personal  residence  should  be  enforc- 
ed.   The  greatest  advantage  which  could 
be  conferred  upon  them  would  be,  to  give 
them  good  masteraand  a  good  example- 
Mr.  FremaniU  expressed  his  objectioa 
to  the  abolition  of  offices  of  great  antiouity 
in  the  exchequer,  which  were  always  ndd 
by  persons  of  high  rank,  to  whom  the  de- 
puties, who  discharged  the  duties,  were 
bound  in  great  pecuniarv  responsibility. 

Mr.  RMmon  rose  only  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  an  allusion  made  by  an  hon. 
member  to  a  particular  transaction  be- 
tween a  principal  and  deputy,  which  when 
the  proper  time  should  arrive,  he  doubted 
not  would  reoeife  an  explanation  that 
must  satisfy  every  honourable  mind ;  but 
he  thought  it  very  unfair  to  intrude  thesa 
individiMl  cases  in  a  debate  upon  general 
principles ;  and  the  more  un&ir,  Mcanse 
such  cases  could  not  possibly  exist  any 
longer,  a  bill  having  passed  three  yeara 
ago  to  compel  colonial  officera  to  reside 
abroad. 

Mr.  Marryit  in  explanation,  obserf ed, 
that  he  knew  not  how  any  argument  waa 
to  be  maintwned  without  particular  facta 
to  support  iL  With  regard  to  the  act 
which  nad  passed  for  enforcmg  residence 
in  the  colonies,  it  could  onl  v  apply  to  the 
old  coloniea,  and  not  to  toe  conquered 
settlements,  in  which  the  offices  werent* 
cessarily  temporary. 

Lord  AiiUon  saia,  his  objection  to  the 
present  report  was  not  that  it  went  too  far, 
out  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  waa 
not  founded  upon  any  sound  or  inteUigi** 
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bte  principle.  He  thooriit  the  cominittee 
mignt  have  eocoioplishea  more,  when  he 
conndered  the  former  reports  which  they 
had  before  them,  and  the  light  they  might 
IniTe  derived  from  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
raeech  upon  economical  reform.  Mr. 
Bulge's  plan  of  retrenchment,  in  1782, 
went  much  farther  than  he  could  induce 
the  House  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  had 
he  been  less  thwartM  by  his  opponents 
en  that  occasion  in  his  design,  much  pub- 
lie  discontent  and  irritation  would  hare 
been  prevented.  The  remarkably  slow 
pace  at  whidi  the  committee  had  moved, 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  disposition  to 
do  as  little  as  possible,  but  to  do  just 
enough  to  acquire  a  little  popularity. 
When  the  same  reforms  were  tormerly 
proposed  by  an  hon.  member,  they  were 
opposed  by  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. He  blamed  them  for  having  in 
their  first  report  made  no  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  points  to  which  thev  inten- 
ded subsequently  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion, not  mdeed  in  detail,  which  would 
have  been  impossible,  but  with  regar^  to 
all  the  general  branches  of  the  expen- 
diture. He  made  this  observation  with  a 
particular  reference  to  the  diplomacy  of 
the  country,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  increased  to  an  enormous  amount. 
Thu  part  of  the  public  service  for  Ger- 
many amounted  in  1792  to  17»0(Xtf„  and 
for  the  year  1815  to  no  less  than  88,000^ 
He  concurred  entirely  in  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  few  offices  pointea  out  as 
BO  longer  necessary,  and  had  only  to  re- 
gret that  the  committee  had  done  so  little, 
and  had  confined  their  attention  to  scraps 
and  fraernents  of  preceding  inquiries. 

Mr.  D,  Gilbert  denied  that  he  was  the 
organ  of  the  government,  and  stated  that 
be  had,  in  a  former  instance,  supported 
die  same  principle  when  it  proceeded  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle. 

Mr.  tierney  assured  the  committee  that 
he  wished  to  address  them  for  a  very  short 
lime  indeed  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  so  fully  and  ably  argued  by  his  hon. 
moA.  learned  firfend.  When  he  said  he 
believed  that  his  hun.  and  learned  friend's 
ehservatians  had  received  no  answer,  he 
neknowledged  that  he  was  not  in  the  House 
Coring  the  speech  of  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
nsan  (Mr.  Hu^kissoo).  A«,  however,  the 
bon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seemed 
So  think  it  a  very  triumphant  answer,  he 
would  now  aiford  them  an  opportunity  of 
vepeaiing  it.  Hia  opinion  or  this  com- 
Mtee  he  bad  already  stated,  and  bt  would 
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agah  describe  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  screen 
between  economy  and  the  public  expen* 
diture.  It  was  now  three  months  since 
the  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
if  economy  had  been  the  real  object  in 
view,  there  was  not  one  word  of  this  re* 
port  which  would  be  at  all  conducive  to 
that  end.  It  embraced  not  any  one  new 
topic,  except  the  suggestion  as  to  pen* 
sions;  and  thb  might  haive  been  made  on 
the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  as  well  as  at 
the  expiration  of  two  months.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  former  finance  committee^ 
and  had  attended  one  day,  when  he  found 
the  hon.  gentleman  below  him  (Mr. 
Bankes)  diligenUy  employed  in  pressing 
the  principles  now  recommended  by  this 
report,  namely,  that  all  offices  in  whidi 
there  was  no  duty  to  be  performed  should 
be  abolished;  that  where  all  the  duties 
were  discharsed  by  deputy,  the  office  of 
the  principal  should  be  also  abolished; 
and  that  those  offices  in  which  the  service 
and  the  emoluments  were  disproportionate 
should  be  regulated.  The  noble  lord  op- 
posite, refused  to  hear  a  word  of  it ;  be 
would  listen  to  no  argument,  and  give  no 
reasons,  lest,  as  he  said,  it  should  endan- 
ger the  measure  in  the  other  House.  The 
noble  lord  succeeded  in  a  division  of  sixteen 
against  three;  and  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  re* 
fused  to  attend  any  longer,  because  he 
was  sure  that  he  should  serve  his  country 
better  by  urging  his  opinions  in  that 
House.— It  was  now  proposed  to  introduce 
several  bills  upon  the  foundation  of  this  re- 
port, but  what  hope  could  they  entertain 
that  the  Lords  would  agree  to  them  separ* 
ately,  and  without  having  the  entire  subject 
at  once  before  them  I  How  could  they  be 
expected  to  agree  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  bill  of  abolition,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  bill  to  come  afterwards,  giv- 
ing to  the  Crown  certain  compensations 
for  this  loss  in  the  means  of  rewarding 
public  services  ?  Suppose  the  Lords  were 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own  to 
inquire  into  this  subject,  the  House  would 
be  completely  turned  round,  and  the  whole 
session  entirely  lost.  He  would  say  no- 
thing more  than  had  been  already  said  as 
to  the  bad  manner  in  which  the  report 
was  drawn;  but,  with  all  its  defects,  be 
heartily  agreed  with  most  of  its  sugges- 
tions ;  and  he  thought  the  country  under 
great  obligations  [here  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  bowed]:  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  need  not  bow,  he  was  notallud- 
mg  to  him ;  he  gave  no  credit  whatever 
to  adouaistration  for  the  work,  but  he 
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thought  the  pabttc  was  much  indebted  to 
tlie  faon.  gentleman  f  Mr.  Bankes),  who 
had  recommended  all  these  measures  five 
years  ago.  His  hon.  friend  behind  him 
(Mr.  Fremantle)  had  disapproved  of 
some  of  the  alterations  on  the  ground  of 
the  inconvenience  they  would  occasion  to 
the  course  of  exchequer  business.  It  was 
true,  as  had  been  said,  that  these  offices 
were  of  great  antiquity,  that  they  were 
filled  by  men  of  high' rank,  and  sometimes 
abused  to  the  purposes  of  a  gross  job ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  their 
being  held  by  such  and  such  individuals, 
the  practice  not  long  since  was,  to  give 
them  to  children  ;  and  we  were  to  trust  to 
providence  that  they  would  grow  up  fit 
and  qualified  for  their  appointments ;  and 
if  this  h<^pe  was  not  realized,  we  were  con- 
tent to  let  them  laugh  at  us  and  point  to 
their  patent  places.  When  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  acting  deputy  to  his  principal 
was  referred  to,  he  would  ask  where  was 
the  difficulty  in  the  agent  furnishing  the 
same  securities  to  the  government  at  once  ? 
The  committee  knew  that  the  auditorship 
of  the  exchequer  was  now  held  by  per- 
haps the  ablest  man  in  the  country ;  and 
yet  an  act  of  parliament  had  once  been 

Eassed  to  enable  him  to  execute  its  duties 
y  deputy,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility 
with  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. — 
The  House  would  do  well  to  reflect  to 
what  an  extent  the  pension-list  was  now 
carried.  The  amount  of  the  pensions  for 
£ng1and  and  Scotland,  independently  of 
those  founded  en  parliamentary  grants,  was 
about  250,000/.  This  was  a  great  burthen 
on  the  country,  and  one  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  ought  to  be  seriously 
directed.  Instead  of  40,000^.  which  had 
been  proposed  as  a  reduction,  he  thought 
the  saving  in  that  respect  might  be  very 
easily  carried  to  the  extent  of  80,000f. 
He  had  no  wish  to  deprive  the  Crown  of 
its  necessary  patronage ;  but  when  he  saw 
numerous  pensions  granted,  for  which  no 
public  service  had  been  performed,  he 
could  not  help  concluding  that  they  were 
employed  as  the  instruments  of  dirty,  piti- 
ful purposes  of  jobbing.  The  House 
ought  to  have  all  tne  pension-lists  on  the 
table.  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
sinecures,  proposed  by  the  report,  though 
he  must  condemn  the  manner  of  the  thing, 
it  had  his  approbation  in  substance.  That 
tiie  committee  should  propose  to  abolish 
sinecures  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  duty;  but  upon  what  ground  did 
tbeypitopose  conpeaiationi)  They  will; 


sajr  that  they  imitated  the  sinecure  com* 
miCtee ;  but  that  committee  was  instructed 
by  the  House  to  consider  what  offices 
could  be  abolished,  and  what  compensa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  on  account  of  such 
abolition.  No  such  instruction  had  been 
given  to  the  present  committee,  and  of 
course  they  had  very  improperly  takea 
this  part  of  the  business  on  themselves. 
In  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  boo.  gentle*, 
man  (Mr.  fiankes)  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  the  office  of  second  paymaster-ge- 
neral. The  present  committee  adipit  that 
2,000/.  ought  not  to  be  paidfor.nothing;  but 
then  they  would  attach  the  remuneration 
to  another  office,  that  of  the  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  trade.  He  did  not  know 
what  were  now  the  mighty  labours  of  those 
offices ;  but  in  lord  Grenville's  administra« 
tion,  the  present  marquis  of  Buckingham 
discharged  the  duties  both  of  the  paymas* 
ter  and  president.  Why  might  not  the 
presidentship  of  the  board  of  trade  be  at* 
tacbed  to  some  other  office,  as,  for  in«* 
stance,  that  of  master  of  the  Mint  ?  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  duties  of  the  board  of 
trade  were  extremely  oppressive.  The 
president  was  now  abroad  in  Holland ;  in 
a  trading  country  to  be  sure,  but  he  wae 
not  employed  in  superintending  the  trade 
of  this.  It  had  been  assumed  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  postmasters -general,  be* 
cause  of  the  great  responsibility  of  that 
office ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  dotiee 
had  always  been  discharged  by  one,  so 
that  the  country  was,  under  this  head»  de- 
fi^uded  of  2,500/.  a  year.  This  was  the  spi* 
rit  in  which  the  committee  had  proceeded. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  consideration  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure  was 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  committee ; 
but  he  was  of  a  different  opinioo.  H« 
would  maintain  the  eontrory  proposition 
as  broadly  as  his  hon.  and  learnea  friend 
(Mr.  Grant),  who  had  been  censored  for 
suting  it.  The  great  object  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  to  see  what  savings  could  be 
made  in  order  to  diminish  the  expenditure. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  sai^  that  by- 
and-by  the  army  estimates  would  be  be- 
fore the  House;  next  would  come  the 
navy  estimates,  which  would  be  followed 
by  the  misceUaneoui  services,  and  so 
forth;  and  then,  he  said,  the  House  would 
see  the  total  amount  of  the  demands  for 
tlie  public  service.  All  this  he  believed 
was  very  true ;  but  then,  when  was  it  lo 
be  done  \  by  the  month  of  June  or  Jolff 
when  it  would  be  too  lata  to  eater  into 
tbnfiftll  coondenttionof  tbeittli|ect:  and 
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St  Doibiog  wat  more  urgent  than  that 
e  attention  of  the  House  should  be  di- 
rected to  that  question;  for  looking  at  all 
the  receipts  of  last  year  as  a  rule  for  es- 
tjinating  those  of  the  present,  and  taking 
toe  expenditure  at  the  estimate  of  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagb),  there  will  be  a 
4eficiency  to  be  made  good  of  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  millions.  How  was  this  to 
be  accomplished  i  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  not  do  his  duty  if  he  at- 
tempted to  tide  it  over  this  year  as  he 
had  former  years.  With  so  frightful  a 
prospect  before  them»  not  a  moment  ought 
to  be  lost.  The  House  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  measures  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  resort  in  so 
extraordinary  a  crisis.  He  knew  of  no  re- 
aouroes  that  the  treasury  had  except  the 
l,dOO,000/.,  arrears  of  the  propertv-Ux, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not 
find  it  easy  to  collect.  He  would  not 
■urely  again  basar  J  the  boast  of  a  surplus 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  Indeed  in- 
stead of  the  three  milliona  he  asserted  he 
had  to  receive  from  that  source,  it  was 
DOW  confessed  that  he  would  have  600,000/. 
to  pay.  These  certainly  were  fit  topics 
for  the  investigation  of  the  committee. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
that  every  thing  went  well  with  him  be- 
cause the  stocks  had  risen.  It  was  true, 
dial  there  had  been  a  rise,  assisted  by 
atatements  of  the  chanceUor  of  the  exche- 
quer in  that  House,  and  of  bank  directors^ 
jews,  and  others  out  of  it,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  making  the  funds  look  upwards, 
as  they  called  it ;  but  no  solid  relief  to  the 
country  could  be  derived  from  this  rise. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared, 
that  he  would  fund  no  exchequer  bills,  and 
chat  he  would  have  no  loan ;  but  to  some 
aort  of  borrowing  or  another  he  roust  in- 
evitably be  compelled  to  resort.  Did  he 
expe<$t  the  stocks  to  keep  up  next  year  i 
That  was  possible,  but  it  was  also  possible 
^t  those  gentlemen  who  had  now  an  in- 
terest in  making  the  stocks  rise  might  next 
jear  have  an  interest  in  making  them  fall. 
For  his  part,  he  was  of  opinion,  thattbefunds 
would  continue  to  rise  for  a  time ;  but  that 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  to 
settle  his  accounts,  the  fall  woidd  be  rapid. 
-T-There  was  one  topic  more  with  respect 
to  the  finances,  on  which  he  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words.  Three 
or  four  times  in  bis  hearing,  but  when  in- 
disposition did  not  prompt  him  to  addreu 
the  House,  the  noble  lord  had  asserted, 
lliaihe(Mr.TOhadgtTenUMb»  opi- 


nion that  the  peace  establishment  of  th6 
army  could  not  be  reduced  below  19  miU 
lions,  and  then  the  noble  lord,  turning 
round  to  his  friends  for  applause,  entered 
into  a  flourish  which  amounted  to  this— » 
'<  You  see  what  an  excellent  frugal  admi« 
nistration  you  have  got:  an  administra- 
tion which  has  reduced  the  peace  esta- 
blishment to  18  millions  instead  of  the 
nineteen,  below  which  it  was  asserted  it 
could  not  be  carried."  Now  all  that  was 
very  fine  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord ; 
only,  unfortunately,  he  had  said  no  such 
thing.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  had 
assumed  certain  data.  He  had  supposed 
that  the  public  revenue  was  to  be  the  same 
as  last  year ;  that  various  heads  of  expen- 
diture would  also  be  the  same ;  and  that 
the  peace  establishment  would  be  19  miU 
lions,  but  he  had  never  said  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  carried  below  that  sum.  On  thd 
contrary,  he  had  declared,  and  now  again 
deckired,  that  if  it  was  not  possible  to  carry 
the  reduction  much  farther,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  He  would 
conclude  by  repeating,  that  he  agreed  in 
substance  with  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  committee,  though  he  must  say,  that 
he  never  knew  a  committee  appointed  by 
that  House  which  had  less  efficiently  dis- 
charged its  duty  to  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  After 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  moved  several  other  re- 
solutiona  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  int6 
effect  the  objects  of  the  report.^  The 
House  having  resumed,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  several  bills.  On  the  motion 
for  bringing  in  the  servicea  compensation 
bUl, 

Mr.  Srcu^ham  said,  that  he  should  op^ 
pose  the  biu  ia  all  its  stages,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  new  and  dangerous 
prind(rie  into  the  constitution.  It  was  the 
first  time  it  hsd  ever  been  attempted  to 
recognixe  this  system  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward, and  to  declare  that  men  were  to 
look  to  hi^h  offices  in  the  stale  for  merce- 
nary consideration. 

liOtd  Milton  agreed  in  opinion  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  The  remune- 
ration proposed  was  to  depend  on  conti* 
nuance  in  office,  and  was  tnerefore  to  be 
a  temptation  to  political  profligacy.  If 
persons  were  thus  to  be  induced  to  hold 
places  for  the  sake  of  political  influence, 
to  go  on  with  the  loss  of  honour  and  cha- 
racter, they  could  not  be  respected  by  the 
pobliCf  and  their  continuance  in  [office 
would  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  Nothing 
could  be  raoco  iqurioui  to  the  public  wel- 
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fere  Ihata  a  measure  which  should  make 
the  holding  of  office  a  mere  mercenary  ob- 
jecty  and  ou  that  ground  he  should  consi- 
der it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bankes  protested  against  the  prin* 
eiple  laid  down  by  the  two  last  speaJkers. 
Many  men  were  drawn  from  profitable 
professions,  and  induced  to  accept  public 
employments,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
if  there  were  no  means  of  compensating 
them  for  the  loss  they  might  sustain  by 
changes  over  which  they  could  have  no 
control.  But  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  not  new ;  it  was  recognized 
m  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  for 
granting  remuneration  to  persons  who  bad 
held  high  offices  in  the  government,  and 
which  both  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon* 
tod  learned  gentleman  had  supported. 

Lord  Mmon  said,  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  have  supported  the  measure  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded; 
but  if  he  had  done  so,  he  must  now  say 
that  he  had  altered  his  opinion.  When 
be  saw  a  good  reason  for  changing  his  opi- 
nion, he  would  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
it.  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  now  produced  was  the 
aame  as  the  former.  The  pnnciple  of  this 
bill  was,  that  the  reward  was  to  depend  on 
continuance  in  office,  and  in  that  respect 
be  conceived  it  differed  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  in  parliament  in 
1812,  when  the  bill  alluded  to  was  brought 
in,  but  no  separate  measure  of  compensa- 
tion was  then  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  the  abolition  of  certain  offices, 
but  it  contained  a  clause  of  compensation 
to  the  holders.  He,  for  his  part,  was  con- 
tent at  that  time  to  let  theliill  pass  with 
the  chiuse  rather  than  lose  the  great  ob- 
ject of  abolishing  sinecures ;  he  was  obliged 
to  agree  to  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other;  but  the  case  was  very  different 
when  a  distinct  bill  for  compensation  was 
introduced;  a  shape  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion had  never  before  been  submitted  to 
parliament 

Mr.  Canning  had  voted  for  the  bill  of 
1812,  and  well  recollected  that  that  bill 
had  for  its  object  not  only  the  abolishing 
of  offices,  but  the  granting  of  compensa- 
tions. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  certainly  a  right  to  oppose  the  bill  now 
moved  for,  and  to  change  his  opinion  when 
he  pleased;  but  no  artifice  or  eloquence 
could  reconcile  his  present  with  his  past 
opinion,  or  give  him  a  claim  to  consistency 
on  this  question.  The  noble  lord  had 
acted  with  more  candour.    He  bad  with 


a  proper  manliness  declared,  that  he  had 
changed  his  sentiments.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  also  change  his, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  characterize  the 
present  measure  as  something  new  and 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  think  that  any 
artifice   of  eloquence  was  necessary   to 

f)rove  the  consistency  of  his  hon.  and 
earned  friend.  The  bill  contained  tw# 
objects,  and  all  that  he  had  said  was,  that 
when  they  were  presented  together,  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  one  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  The  case  was  very  different 
when  the  objectionable  proposition  was 
brought  forward  in  a  distinct  shape.  It 
was,  however,  very  natural  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  be  an  advocate  for 
the  right  of  changing  opinion.  He  knew 
he  had  changed  his  own  in  a  very  signal 
manner— changed  it  in  order  to  accept  of- 
fice under  a  noble  lord,  whom  he  had  in- 
trigued against,  with  the  view  of  expelling 
him  from  the  cabinet,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unfit  for  his  high  office.  It  was,  of 
course,  no  way  surprising  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  be  friendly  to' 
changes  of  opinion.  He  had  already 
made  some  remarkable  changes,  and  a  day 
perhaps  was  not  far  distant  when  he  might 
find  it  convenient  to  change  again.  For 
his  own  part,  his  opinion  on  this  question 
had  undergone  no  change.  He  was  still 
for  abolishing  sinecures*  and  accompany- 
ing the  abolitions  with  compensations. 
There  was  not  only  a  great  prejudice 
against  sinecures,  but  also  against  those 
who  held  them,  and  they  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  too  soon.  With  regard  to  pensionSf 
however,  the  public  could  never  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  amount  of  the  emolu- 
ments received  by  those  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed.  The  state  of  the  pen- 
sions ought  to  be  always  clearly  before 
the  public ;  and  with  that  view  he  intended 
soon  to  move  for  lists  of  all  the  pensions 
granted  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
It  would  then  be  distinctly  seen,  to  what 
extent  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  went 
with  respect  to  pensions. 

The  Chancalor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  the  House  must  acknowledge 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  defend** 
ed  his  own  consistency  much  better  than 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
near  him  ;  but  it  was  extraordinary  that  in 
attempting  that  defence,  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  make  an  attack  on  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning).  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  sipgularly 
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litUed  in  hit  part  of  the  defence ;  for  if  he 
diiapprof  ed  of  the  clause  for  compensa- 
lion  m  the  former  bilU  he  might  have 
moved  to  separate  the  two  object*  in  the 
committee^  and  thus  have  saved  his  con- 
sistency. With  regard  to  the  motions  of 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
notice,  he  had  no  disposition  to  object  to 
them.  It  was  the  wish  of  government  to 
give  everv  information  on  the  pension-lists 
and  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  countrj.  In  reply  to 
what  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grant),  he  had  to  ob- 
serve that  he  had  not  entered  into  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  becaute 
he  expected  that  in  a  very  few  days  an 
opportunity  would  arise  for  the  full  con- 
aideration  of  that  subiect.  He  should, 
not  many  days  hence»  oring  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  a  proposition  relative 
to  an  alteration  in  the  consolidated  fund, 
in  doing  which  he  would  have  to  take  a 
detailed  view  of  the  finances. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  maintamed,  that  the  epi- 
thets, miserable  and  unmanly,  were  not 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
and  learned  gentleman  or  to  any  of  his 
boo.  friends.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
Dosed  to  shrink  from  any  opinion  he  had 
formerly  expressed,  and  upon  that  point 
ke  felt  exactly  as  his  hon.  friends  had  ex- 
pressed themselves.  He  who  acted  with 
atraight  forward  uprightness^  applying  his 
talents,  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  at  particular  times,  for  the  public 
good,  could  not  merit  such  opproorious 
terms  as  miserable  and  unmanly.  In  1812 
he  had  voted  both  for  the  abolition  of  si- 
necures and  for  the  clause  of  compensa- 
tion, because  he  hoped,  by  a  smaller  evil, 
to  attain  a  greater  good ;  and  in  doing  so, 
and  in  avowing  it,  he  feared  the  censure  of 
no  man,  however  course  might  be  the  ex- 
pressions he  condescended  to  employ. 

Mr.  Ped  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
upon  a  question  of  consistency,  to  hear 
•  gentleman  speak  who  a  few  dayaago 
had  most  unjustifiably  brought  a  charge  of 
the  same  kind  against  a  private  individual,* 
founded  merely  upon  an  anonymous  pub- 
licatioo.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he 
ahould  be  the  man  to  complain  of  the  use 
of  coarse  epithets,  when  he  had  himself 
branded  the  same  iadividual,  who  had  no 
neana  of  personal  vindication,  as  guilty  of 
the  basest  and  most  corrupt  inconsistency. 
It  was  indeed  astonishing  that  he,  of  lul 

*  Mr.  Soiitbey ;  see  VoL  uxv«  p.  IQSO. 


men,  should  stand  upas  the  champfen  of 
consistency,  and  as  the  censor  of  recrimi« 
nation.  Hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
might,  perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion, 
be  able  to  persuade  the  House  that  their 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  had  been  irre* 
proachable ;  but  they  would  certainly  fail 
m  showing  that  there  was  any  thing  mon- 
strous or  novel  in  the  course  of  proceed-^  ^ 
iog  now  recommended ;  for  he  held  in  his  ' 
hand  the  bill  of  1812,  in  which  they  eon- 
curred,  and  the  preamble  of  which  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  pnnci{)le  of  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  as  just,  wise,  and  ho- 
nourable. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
last  spoke,  the  House  would  not  refuse 
him  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words. 
The  reason  why  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  now  revived  the  subject  must  have 
been,  that  he  was  not  present  on  the  former 
evening;  for,  had  he  been  in  the  House, 
he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  enor- 
mous, the  extravagant,  misrepresentation 
with  which  he  had  now  to  charge  him. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  too  mudi 
good  sense  and  too  much  candour  to  have 
attributed  to  him  the  expressions  that  had 
now  been  empioyed,  when,  in  troth,  what 
he  had  said  in  the  previoua  debate,  waa 
merely  levelled  at  Uie  unwarrantable  harsh 
censures  applied  by  a  ^rson  who  found  it 
convenient  to  change  his  political  opinions, 
to  those  who  had  not  thought  fit  to  folloir 
his  example.  At  least,  this  part  of  the 
complaint  had  not  been  answered  either 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  by  the 
individual  whose  cause  be  now,  for  the 
first  time,  stood  forward  to  advocate. 

Mr.  Lamb  denied  that  he  or  hia  frienda 
could  fiurly  be  accused  of  inconsistenc]jr» 
He  objected  to  this  measure,  because  it 
defioiuvel  V  fixed  the  reward  of  aervioei : 
whereas,  he  thought  a  certain  sum  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crow9» 
to  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  in  the  pro- 
portions that  might  be  deemed  proper. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  several 
bills. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuudajff  ilfoyS. 

iMPRISOmfBHT     VOR     CONTXICFT    OT 

Court.]  Mr.  BennH  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  John  Hammond,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet,  who  waa  committed  to  that  pri- 
son on  the  28th  of  November,  1814,  for  a 
Contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
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was  still  detained  there  for  the  costs  of  that 
contempt.    Such  was  the  distressed  situa* 
tion  of  this  person,  so  frightful  and  ex- 
treme his  poverty,  that  he  must  remain  in 
eonfinement  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
Hfoy  unless  the  House  should  interfere  to 
procure  bis  release,  as  tliere  was  no  likeli* 
nood  whatever  of  his  being  able  to  pay  the 
costs.    Good  God  J  was  it  possible,  in  a 
country  which  boasted  of  its  justice,  its 
freedom,  its   humanity,    that   any    man 
should  be  incarcerated  for  years,  merely 
because  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the 
fees  ^  a  court  of  equity  i    Alas  I  the  case 
had  too  frequently  occurred,  and  many  had 
fallen  Tictims  to  this  barbarous  mode  of 
administering  the  laws.    Last  year,  when 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject,  there  was  a  wretched  indivi- 
dual in  the  fleet,  who  had  been  confined 
tliere  under  an  ordef  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, for  no  less  a  time  than  thirty-one 
years.  •  The  name  of  that  man  was  Tho- 
mas Williams.    He  had  visited  him  in  his 
wretched  House  of  bondage,  where  he 
found  him  sinking  under  all  the  miseries 
that  can  affict  humanity ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  died.    There  were  at  this 
moment  within  the  walls  of  the  same  pri- 
son,  besides    the  petitioner,    a    woman 
wh6  had  been  in  confinement   twenty- 
eight  years,  and  two   others    who  had 
been  there  seventeen  years.    The  peti- 
tioner, he  repeated,  was  detained  for  costs, 
and  for  costs  only !  he  had  committed  no 
crime;  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  mo- 
ral ofience.    This  was  a  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land, a  disgrace  to  the  laws,  and  a  disgrace 
to  those  by  whom  they  were  administered. 
The  lord  chancellor  on  a  former  occasion 
had  said,  **  Why  did  not  I  know  of  these 
cases  before  ?"    He  had  known  of  them 
since,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  find  from 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  that  the  learned 
lord  had  interfered  to  restore  these  wretch- 
ed persons  to  liberty,  to  their  families, 
and  to  the  world.    It  was  high  time,  then, 
that   something   should  be  immediately 
done,  or  <'  the  law's  delay"  would  drive 
them  to  madness,  or  consign  them  to  the 
gr^ve.    Whether  his  majesty's   govern- 
ment intended  to  make  any  regulations  on 
this  subject  he  could  not  tell ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  was  bound  to  consider  it ;  and 
if  that  learned  lord  neglected  it  any  longer 
it  would  be  a  great  breach  of  his  legal 
duty  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Sir  JP.  Burdett  could  not  restrain  his 
feelings  on  hearing  such  melancholy  cases 
stated.    That  a  man  should  be  imprison- 


ed his  whole  life  for  a  contemf^t  of  court, 
no  man  could  hear  without  shuddering  at 
the  very  thought  of  it.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance :  it  required 
that  some  steps  should  be  instantly  adopt- 
ed, and  he  trusted  that  such  regulations 
would  be  made  as  might  effectually  pre- 
vent its  recurrence. 

Sir  J,  Simeon  observed,  that  every  body 
must  know  the  lord  chancellor  had  a  very 
unpleasant  duty  to  perform  on  these  occa* 
sions.  It  was,  however,  his  oflBcial  dutv 
in  which  he  could  not  suffer  his  pri- 
vate feelings  to  interfere.  If  these  per- 
sons were  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
court,  stating  that  they  had  purged  their 
contempts  as  well  as  they  could,  there  could 
be  no  doubt'  that  the  learned  lord  would 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve 
them. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  it  was  a  mere  mockexy 
to  talk  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  court. 
Some  of  them  had  no  means  of  doing  this, 
and  to  others  no  attention  whatever  had 
been  paid.  Their  cases  were  well  known, 
end  thev  ought  to  be  restored  to  liberty 
[Hear,  near !]. 

Mr.  Lamb  thought  it  a  great  hardship 
that  persons,  after  purging  the  contempt, 
should  be  detained  in  confinement  tor 
costs.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  provi- 
sions of  the  insolvent  debtor's  act  snould 
not  be  extended  to  these  cases,  as  well  as 
to  all  those  of  common  law. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cakming's  Embasst  to  Lis- 
bon.] Mr.  Lamhinn^  in  rising  to  submit 
a  motion  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mission  to  Lisbon,  said,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  subject  which  deserved  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  it  was  that 
which  he  had  now  to  bring  before  them. 
It  was  one  whic^  had  occupied  the  attend 
tion,  and  drawn  down  the  reprobation  of 
the  public  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
its  occurrence;  but  that  feeling  had  beed 
strengthened  by  the  disclosures  which  had 
lately  been  made  of  the  communications 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  su!)ject  of 
the  Portuguese  embassy,  previously  to  the 
appointment  of  the  right  non.  gentleman. 
He  could  not  here  avoid  remarking  on  the 
inefiectual  attempt  to  withhold  the  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Sydenham,  and  thus 
to  give  a  most  unfair  ex^parte  impression, 
by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  information 
most  essential  to  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  case. 

What  he  should  now  do  was,  to  submit 
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to  the  House  a  simple  statement  of  fiicli, 
and  by  them  dispassionately  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  them.  He  did  not  con- 
sider this  motion  as  an  attack  upon  an  in- 
dividual, for  the  conduct  of  that  individual 
had  little  to  do  with  the  question,  hut  it 
was  a  charge  against  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters of  delinquency,  by  which,  in  his 
opinion,  they  had  subjected  themselves  to 
an  impeachment  (if  that  was  not  an  obso- 
lete proceeding) •'—a  charge  of  a  criminal  i 
misapplication  of  the  public  money  for  ! 
the  most  corrupt  private  purposes.  The  ! 
motives  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning)  in  this  transaction  he  should 
not  attempt  to  discover ;  those  of  the  mi- 
nistry were  sufficiently  apparent,  and  he 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  character  of  an 
independent  representative  of  the  people, 
if  he  hesitated  to  call  for  the  judgment  of 
the  House  on  the  conduct  to  which  those 
motives  had  given  rise.  It  was  now  for 
the  House  to  show  that  their  professions 
of  economy  were  not  empt}'  sounds ;  and 
they  would  not,  he  trusted,  forego  the  ap- 
probaiioh  of  their  constituents— their  best 
reward— for  the  sake  of  sheltering  the 
culpable  and  interested  delinquency  of 
ministers,  and  of  propping  up  a  system 
of  measures  already  denounced  by  the 
people  as  ruinous  and  oppressive. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  when  this 
transaction  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  within  and  without  those 
walls  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  measure 
resorted  to,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  weakness  of  ministers  by  callmg 
to  their  assistance  the  talents  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman--^talents  too  useful  in- 
deed to  languish  in  obscurity:  it  bad 
every  where  been  asserted,  that  there 
were  no  public  grounds  for  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Lisbon  afler  the  conclusion 
of  the  peninsular  war,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
graceful waste  of  the  public  money  and 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowest  spe- 
cies of  political  barter,  and  intrigue. 
That  this  was  true,  he  had  never  doubted ; 
but  had  he  ever  entertained  any  doubts, 
they  would  now  have  been  complete)y  re- 
moved by  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House.  Those  papers  proved^ 
ihat  the  mission  to  Lisbon  was  under- 
taken with  no  prospect  of  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  in  its  poHtieal 
or  commercial  relations — but  with  a  view 
solely  to  the  political,  and  he  might  almost 
say,  commercial  advantages  of  the  mi- 
outers  themselves,  and  that  for  these  ai- 
nlster  objects,  they  consented  to  add  to 
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the  burthens  of  the  peq>le  already  groaa^ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  an  insupportable 
taiation.  The  statement  of  the  case  was 
this :  in  July,  1814,  anegoctation  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  ministers,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr* 
Canning),  and  his  friends  in  both  Houses. 
On  the^9th  of  June,  that  negociation  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  Mr.  Canning 
being  appointed  ambassador  to  LisboO) 
Mr.  Huskisson  surveyor-general  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  mas* 
ter  of  tiie  Mint.  On  the  30th  of  July,  the 
member  for  Liverpool  moved  for  a  new 
writ  in  the  room  of  his  friend  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, on  the  appointment  of  that  gentleman* 
The  motives  assigned,  for  the  appointment 
of  an  ambassador  to  Lisbon  bad  been  two 
dispatches  from  lord  Strangford,  the  mi^ 
nister  at  the  court  of  Brazil,  to  viscount 
Castlereagh  respecting  the  intention  of 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  to  return 
to  Europe.  The  first  of  these  dispatcbea 
had  been  received  on  the  24th  of  Aprils 
IdH,  the  second  on  the  26th  of  Augusts 
As  these  were  the  only  authorities  on 
which  the  measure  rested  he  should 
read  them.    The  first  was  in  these  words : 

**  I  should  fail  in  my  dnty,  did  I  not 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  copsideratioa 
of  his  royal  highnesa's  government,  tha 
speedy  return  to  Europe  of  the  Portu« 
guese  royal  family.  The  prince's  own 
feelings,  and  those  of  every  member  of  his 
family,  are  earnestly  in  favour  of  this  mea^ 
sure.  Some  degree  of  apprehension  may^ 
perhaps,  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the 
prince  himself,  to  prevent  him  from  com-« 
mg  forward  as  eagerly  as  the  other  indi- 
vidnals  of  the  reyal  family  would  wish ; 
but  this  sentiment  would  be  easily  re- 
moved; and  this  royal  highness  has  ex-* 
plicitly  Slated  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
Great  Britain  declares  that  his  return  to 
Portugal  is  necessary,  he  will  accede  to 
any  intimation  to  that  effect*" 

This,  it  would  be  observed,  cootained 
merely  a  declaration  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  lord  Strangford  had  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  The  next  dispatch  was  received 
on  the  26th  of  August,  and  was  in  these 
words : 

**  The  glorious  events  which  have  given 
peace  and  independence  to  Europe^  havn 
revived  in  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  ;Bra- 
zil  those  eager  desires  to  revisit  his  native 
country,  which  had  been  for  a  time  sup- 
pressed. His  royal  highness  has  lately 
done  me  the  Itonour  to  state  his  anxioi^s 
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hcipe  thai  0#eat  Britan  will  facUtaite  the 
completion  of  his  wishes  upon  thissubjecty 
and  that  he  may  retnrn  to  Portugal  under 
the  same  protection  as  that  under  wbioh 
he  left  it.  And  his  royal  highness  has* 
during  the  last  week,  intimated  to  me 
four  or  five  times,  as  well  publicly  as  pri- 
vately, that  in  case  Great  Britain  should 
send  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  to  this 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  his 
royal  highness  to  £urope,  it  would  be 
particularly  and  personally  gratifying  to 
his  royal  highness  that  ^-^  «*-—  should 
be  selected  for  this  service.-' 

The  blank,  he  believed,  had  been  filled 
up  by  the  name  of  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Now,  on  one  or  other  of  the  dispatches 
which  he  had  read,  the  appointment  of 
the  Lisbon  ambassador  roust  have  been 
founded,  if  it  had  any  foundation  but  the 
desire  to  find  an  appointment  for  the  rizht 
lion,  gentleman.  It  was  ascertained,  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  24th  of  April 
and  the  26th  of  August,  no  communication 
had  been  made  from  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador to  our  government :  an  address 
had  been  voted  for  all  the  communications 
from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  respect- 
ing the  return  of  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal,  and  the  answer  was«  that  no 
written  communication  had  been  made. 
Indeed,  he  could  prove  at  the  bar,  that 
BOl  only  had  the  Portuguese  minister 
made  no  comnMinication  of  the  probability 
of  the  return  of  tlie  prince  of  Brazil,  but 
he  had  asserted,  that  the  government  had 
quite  misunderstood  the  intention  of  his 
master.  The  appointment  could  not  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  dispatch  re- 
eeived  in  April,  for  it  was  on  the  Gth  of 
June  that  Mr.  Sydenham  was  appointed, 
and  on  the  16th  of  July,  when  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  written  to  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, telling  him  that  he  could  not  antici- 
pate any  public  grounds  why  he  (Mr.  S.) 
slioiild  not  confine  himself  within  his 
ordinary  allowances,  he  of  course  could 
have  had  no  contemplation  of  any  such 
appointment.  It  was  still  more  impossi- 
ble that  the  appointment  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  dispatch  received  on 
the  26th  of  August,  for  that  was  a  month 
after  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon. 
gcntlemaa  nad  been  announceuf  to  the 
poblio  in  the  newspapers.  He  supposed 
It  would  not  be  contended  that  tne  ap- 
pointment did  not  take  place  until  it  was 
formally  anoounc#d  in  the  Gaiette-^e 
eridentta  reit  ^  previous  notoriety  of  the 
traaaactioiii  waa  •  auiEcieDt  contiiidictioii 


of  any  such  idea,  and  he  did  not  think  any 
of  the  ministers  would  stand  forward  in 
their  places  and  assert,  that  the  appoint* 
mcnt  did  not  take  place  in  July.  But  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  really  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
toe  prince  regent  on  bis  return,  by  what 
pretence  could  the  appointment  be  justi-* 
fied  in  August,  when  the  fleet  intended  to 
convey  the  prince  of  Brazil  to  Europe  did 
not  sail  till  the  29th  of  October  ?  It  was 
morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  his 
royal  highness  could  have  reached 
Eurppe  till  the  month  of  May  following* 

He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  tne 
House  to  the  expenses  of  the  mission :— « 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1814,  lord  Castle* 
reagh  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Syden* 
ham,  then  the  minister  at  Lisbon,  in  whtch 
he  stated,  that  it  was  the  Prince  Re^ent^i 
pleasure,  that  the  expenses  of  the  missien 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale,  and 
stating,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  any 
reasons  for  continuing  the  scale  of  expen* 
diture  which  had  been  adopted  during  the 
peninsular  war.  He  had  been  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  this  economical  disposition 
m  any  production  of  the  noble  lord's,  but 
his  surprise  was  of  short  duration,  for  only 
ten  days  after  Mr.  Sydenham  had  beeo 
reduced  to  a  salary  of  5,200/.  a  year,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  appointed  am- 
bossador  extraordinary  with  a  salary  of 
nearly  treble  that  amount.  On  the  31  st 
of  October,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  at  the  congreis, 
lord  Bathurst  wrote  to  Mr.  Canning,  then 
in  England,  to  inform  him  that  he  was  to 
be  allowed  14<,200i^  a-year  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Sydenham  had 
been  limited  to  5,200/.  Why  such  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  allowance 
to  the  minister,  while  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
embassy,  and  when  no  chance  existed  of 
the  immediate  return  of  the  prince  of 
Braail  to  Europe,  yet  remained  to  be  ez* 
plained.  The  expense  of  sir  Charles 
Stuart  had  been  referred  to,  but  that 
could  form  no  precedent  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
whole  of  sir  Charles  Stuart's  expensea 
were  occasioned  bv  the  peninsular  war. 
He  actually  held  the  reins  of  the  Portu* 
ffoese  government.  He  was  a  member  he 
believed  the  sole  efficient  member  of  the 
regency,  and  was  forced  to  incur  the 
whole  of  his  large  expenditure,  to  dii* 
charge  the  high  &oial  duties  of  his  aitua- 
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the  war  had  ceaaed,  and  whea  the  ambas* 
aador  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government     On   the  SOth    of 
May  ISiSt  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  had 
found  out  a  reason  for  this  increased  scale 
of  allowance.     In  a  letter  to  the  nobie 
lord  (Castlereagh)  of  that  date,  he  stated, 
that   **  the  rank  of  ambassador,   which 
could  make  no  practical  diference  in  ex- 
penses, of  which  the  salary  (whether  as 
embassador  or  as  envoy)  supplied  only  a 
party  was  politically  important,  as  coun- 
terb^ancing  the  positive  loss  of  rank  and 
influence,   which  would   otherwise  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  British  minister's 
being  no  longer  a  member  of  the    re* 
sency."     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
or  that  time  forgotten  the  letter  of  lord 
dastlereagh,  in  which  Mr.  Sydenham  was 
directed  to  reduce   his  expenses  to  the 
lowest  scale.     He  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  former  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend- 
Co  have  **  two  strings  to  his    bow"— for 
when  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  object  of  his  mission  had  ceased,  as 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  prince  of 
Brazil's  return  to  Europe,  he  contrived 
to  discover,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  po- 
litical welfare  of  England,  that  his  salary 
should  be  continued;   he  discovered,  in 
abort,  that  as  sir  Charles  Stuart  had  a 
large  allowance,  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  regency,  so  he  (the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tleman) ought  to  have  a  large  allowance, 
because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency [  Hear,  hear  I  and  a  laugh  1] .    The 
rest  of  this  letter  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's was  unimportant,  except  as  it  dis- 
played talents  for  finance,  which,  although 
to  this  instance  elicited  for  his  own  ad- 
irantage,  it  was  to  be  hoped   he   would 
henceforward    contribute  to    the  public 
service,  and  in  support  of  his  friend  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  this  season 
of  financial  difficulty. 

From  all  these  documents  it  was  evident, 
tibMt  the  plain  and  almost  avowed  purpose 
of  the  mission  was,  to  procure  a  place  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  there- 
fore sent,  with  a  salary  of  14,000/.  a-year 
to  a  capital  where  there  was  no  court,  and 
to  which,  even  while  it  bad  a  court,  no 
ambassador  had  been  sent  for  almost  a 
century.  He  superseded  a  deserving 
servant  of  the  public  acting  there,  as  envoy 
with  a  salary  of  5,000/.  a-year.-^He  said, 
si^Miaeded  dengnedly,  for  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's intention  of  resigning  was  not 
known  to  ministers  when  tbey  made  Mr. 
Camins'a  MHioinCflMnt.  ^^  when  he  had 


amassed  a  sufficient  sum,  or  when  a  place 
was  provided  for  him,  or  when  the  job  be- 
came too  glaring  and  called  forth  the  pub- 
lic censure,  he  left  the  important  business 
of  the  Lisbon  mission  under  the  sole 
guidance  of  a  charge  d'  affaires ;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  mission,  the  only 
duty  performed  by  him  was  a  speech  to 
the  factory  [Hear !  and  a  lauehj.  The 
defenders  of  this  mission  haa  talked  of 
the  efforts  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  to  complete  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade;  ana  one  of  his  friends,  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  said,  <*  that  if  there 
was  the  i«ist  chance  that  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  would  be  accelerated  by 
this  measure,  the  opposers  of  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  ffentleroan  should 
pause  before  Siey  called  on  the  country 
to  pronounce  it  a  gross  and  scandalous 
job."  He  could  prove,  however,  that 
since  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon. 

gentleman,  the  trade  of  Portugal  in  human 
esh  had  increased  instead  of  decreasing  $ 
and  that  not  one  single  favourable  dec£i« 
ration  was  procured  from  the  Portuguese 
government  by  the  efforts  of  the  ambas- 
sador* t 
Under  all  these  considerations,  he  called 
on  the  (iouse  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had  now  to  put 
to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
of  the  House,  of  economy  and  vigilance 
over  the  extravagant  conduct  of  minister^. 
He  showed  them  a  case  in  which  the  pub- 
lic money  had  been  most  culpably  and  dis- 
gracefully squandered ;— no  sort  of  neces- 
sity had  been  diown  in  the  papers  which 
the  government  had  submitted  as  their 
justification  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  docu- 
ment tended  to  prove  most  clearly  that  in 
no  one  Instance  had  they  more  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  parliamenit 
than  In  the  present.  If,  in  tnese  times  df 
distress  and  discontent,  it  was  important 
for  the  House  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  strict  public  virtue,  and  incorruptibi- 
lity, thev  would  mark  their  sense  of  this 
proceedmg,  and  show  the  people  that  they 
still  retained  within  themselves  the  means 
of  satisfying  their  just  claims,  and  of  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  culpable  and 
profligate  extravagance  of  ministers.  He 
should  move  the  following  Resolutions : 

1*  •<  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
on  the  18th  of  July  1814,  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh  addressed  an  official  dispatch 
to  Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.,  then  his  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Lisbon,  acouainting 
hifls  that  it  was  th^  comtaiyid  of  Jiis  royal 
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bis  residence  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  he 
should  confine  his  personal  expenses  within 
his  ordioary  allowances  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister-plenipotentiary,  viz. 
5,2001,  per  annum  :  that  he  had  directed 
Mr.  Casaroajor  to  lose  no  time  in  remov- 
ing the  rois&ion  from  the  house  of  the 
marquis  de  Pombal,  and  that  he  could  not 
anticipate  any  public  grounds  for  continu- 
ing the  expenditure  of  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants at  Lisbon  on  the  soale  on  which  it 
bad  been  conducted  during  the  war  in  the 
peninsula. 

2.  "  That  it  appears  that  under  the 
pretence  of  congratulating  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  on  his  return  to  his  native  domi- 
xiions,  the  right  hon.  George  Canning  was 
appointed    ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  with  the  increased 
emoluments  and  allowances  belonging  to 
that   character,    viz.  8,200^.  as    salary, 
6,000/  as  extraordinaries,  1,500^  as  out* 
fit,  and  3, 180/.  as  plate  money,  amount^ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
•    3.    *'   That  such  an  appointment,  on 
such  a  scale  of  expense,  appears  to  this 
House  inconsistent  with  the  recorded  de- 
claration in  lord  Castlereagh's  dispatch  to 
JVIr.  Sydenham,  of  the  18th  of  July  1814; 
was  uncalled  for  by  any  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  mission  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Sydenham's  appointment ;  and  has 
been  attended  with  an  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  waste  of  the  public  money." 
The  fiii»t  Resolution  having  been  put. 
Lord  CaMereagh  said,  that  as  the  hon. 

Sntleman  had  stated  the  question  to  the 
ou>e,  he  had  founded  on  an  historical 
narrative  a  charge  against  ministers  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  not  called  for  by 
the  expediency  of  the  public  service,  but 
bighly  detrimental  to  the  positive  interests 
of  the  country.  He  was  happy  to  meet 
the  charge  on  these  broad  and  distinct 
grounds ;  and  if  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  expense  in  question  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstances  that  occasioned 
it,  he  would  not  attempt  a  vindication  of 
the  transaction.  Considering  the  situation 
lie  held  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
be  hoped  he  should  not  incur  any  charge 
of  presumption  if  he  felt  willing  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  transaction 
on  himself.  At  setting  out,  then,  he 
should  disclaim  any  disingenuousness  that 
might  have  been  imputed  to  him  in  the 
withholding  from  the  House  papers  and 
fleets    more    pequliarly   withia  nia  own 


much  otherwise ;  and  so  far  from  having 
withheld  any-paper  relating  to  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, he  had  felt  much  relieved  by  their 
production.  The  fact  was,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  first  called  for  information 
connected  with  the  embassy  to  Lisbon, 
and  had  never  demanded  any  retrospective 
documents ;  afterwards  he  called  for  in- 
formation on  the  dispatch  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Sydenham,  which  was  immediately 
afforded;    and  then  the    question  wait 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  expect- 
ing the  return  to  £urope  of  the  prince  of 
the  Brazils :  but  the  view  taken  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  so  far  from  leading  to  any 
just  conclusion,  had  embarrassed  rather 
than  facilitated  the  discussion.    - 

Before  he  came  to  the  principal  ques- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  separate  from  it 
an  imputation,  that  a  messure  had  been 
engaged  in,  calculated  to  produce  unne- 
cessary   expense  to  the  country.    The 
hon.  member  had  supported  this  imputai- 
tion  by    drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  expenses  of  the  embassy,  and  those 
incurred  by  Mr.  Sydenham— a  compari- 
son that  was  in  no  wise  fair.    In  the  first 
place,  the  sum  mentioned  as  the  ambas- 
sador's allowance,  included  extraordina- 
ries :  and  so  far  from  the  salary  amount- 
ing to  14,0002.  a  year,  it  did  not  exceed 
8,^00/.  if  these  extraordinaries  were  de- 
ducted; and  8,2002.  was  no  more  than 
was  usually  granted  in  all  foreign  missions. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  wish^  to  know 
what  was  the  utmost  expense  of  the  mis- 
sion, he  would  find  that  the  ambassador's 
allowance,  with  the  extraordinaries,  in- 
creased as  they  were  by  all  the  circum- 
stances which  at  that  time  tended  to  raise 
them,  did  not  exceed  in  amount  what 
the  committee  in  1815,  on  the  civil  list, 
had  recommended,  and  the  House  had 
adopted,  as  expedient  at  Lisbon,  not  for 
an  embassy,  but  for  a  mission  of  the  se- 
cond order.    The    statement,  therefm,* 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  fair; 
but  before  he  went  into  the  question, 
whether  a  change  had  been  necessary  in 
the  establishment  at  Lisbon,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  correct  the  statement,  that 
the  last  missi<m  had  been  arranged  on  8 
scale  of  unusual  expense.    With  respect 
to  the  charge  itself,  it  was  quite  dear 
that,  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  July 
1814',  he  had  laid  Mr.  Sydenham  under 
injunctions  to   confine  his  expenses  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  he  did  not  say  that 
cases  might  not  occur  in  wl^  it  would 
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be  neoestaiy  to  alter  the  scale  of  expen* 
diture:  on  the  contrary,  he  could  fully 
justify  an  approach  in  the  scale  of  expen- 
diture to  that  incurred  by  tir  Charles 
Stuart.    But  what  was  the  case  when  he 
.wrote  to  Mr.  Sydenham  ?  He  had  written 
wiUiout  any  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
local  circumstances  of  Lisbon,  without 
knowing  that  Mr.  Sydenham  had  been 
writing  to  him  on  the  judgment  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  must  be 
ruined  by  his  situation  at  Lisbon  unless 
the    government    allowances    were    in- 
creased.   He  put  it,  then,  to  the  House, 
whether    there  were  not  circumstances 
connected  with  the  local  situation  of  Lis* 
bon— the  price  of  proTisions,  the  neces- 
sitjr  of  keeping  up  appearance»*-which 
might  render  it  expedient  to  raise  the  al- 
lowances beyond  what  he  had  caleulated 
on.  He  had  written,  too,  to  Mr.Sydenham 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  court  at  Lis- 
bon,  and  no  immediate  expectation  of  the 
return  of  a  court.  He  would  ask,  therefore, 
whether  with  a  view  to  welcoming  home 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  con-» 
aider  how  far  the  expenses  should  be  in- 
creased when  a  mission  was  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  that  welcome  I    The 
acale   or    expenses,    therefore,    recom* 
mended  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  was  not  a  fair 
ground  of  comparison.    Mr.  Sydenham 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  re- 
gency, and  not  to  the  prince  of  the  coun* 
try;  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  of  the 
second  order,  and  not  on  an  embassy; 
and  the  whole  expense  of  the  last  embtey 
did  not  exceed  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House ;  and  therefore,  if  he  had  not  yet 

J'ustified  the  embassy  on  political  grounds, 
le  trusted  he  had  rescued  it  from  the 
charge  of  wanton  expenditure. 

Having  thus  relieved  the  question  of 
the  imputation  of  disingenuousness,  and 
of  the  charge  of  expense  that  had  been 
brought  against  his  majesty's  ministers, 
he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
'to  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  that  had 
induced  them  to  advise  the  special  mission 
to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
the  prince  of  Brazils  on  his  return  to 
Europe.  The  wish  of  this  sovemment, 
that  the  prince  of  the  Brazils  should  re- 
turn to  Europe,  had  not  been  expressed 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  period  to  which 
the  papers  on  the  uble  related.  It  had 
been  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign  was  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ills  coutttry,  and  that  his  ab* 


sence  was  embarrassing  to  all  the  concerns 
of  the  state,  and  the  exertions  made  by 
us  for  Portugal  herself.    Indeed,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  encountered  serious 
difficulties  from  this  circumstance  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  on  questiony 
that  could  not  be  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prince  of  Portugal.    This  was 
at  a  period  when  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  vigour;  but  when  it  ceased,  embar* 
rassments  were  felt  all  over  Europe  .from 
the  absence  of  this  prince.    In  1814,  se- 
rious difficulties  had  arisen  at  the  peace 
of  Paris ;  nor  did  they  terminate  there, 
but  were  again  experienced  at  the  con- 
fess of  Vienna;  and  the  questions  touch- 
mg  Bortugal  could  not 'be  satisfactorily 
settled.    The  same  difficulties  recurred  in 
the  campaign  of  the  second  war ;  and  the 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Portuguese  troops 
to  the  aid  of  the  allies  failed,  because  the 
regency  could  not  authorize  such  a  mea- 
sure without  sufficient  instructions.    The 
House  would  therefore,  see  the  necessity 
^ere  was  of  pressing  the  return  of  ^e 
prince  to  Europe;  and  there  had  been 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince 
had  designed  to/evisit  Portugal  as  soon  as 
there  was  any  certainty  of  his  not  being 
again  disturbed.    It  was  true,  that  in  the 
letter  of  the  18th  of  July,  he  (lord  C.)had 
stated,  that  no  change  was  anticipated, 
but  he  did  not  contemplate  any  certainty 
that  circumstances  mignt  not  occur  which 
would  justify  a  diffisrent  scale  of  expendi- 
ture ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  argued, 
that  ffovemment  did  not  contemplate  the 
possmility  of  the  prince's  return,  he  was 
entirely  wrong :  for  they  had  long  been 
in  earnest  hope  and  confidence  that  such 
an  event  would  occur.    That  hope  had 
been  much  increased  after  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1814,  because  one  of  the  causes 
that  had  prevented  a  return  to  Europe 
was  the  unsettled  state  of  the  continent, 
subject  to  every  kind  of  casualty.    But  in 
July,  after  the  peace  had  been  establi^ed, 
the  government  thought  the  probability 
of  the  prince's  return  much  increased. 

As  to  the  mission  having  been  deter- 
mined on  in  the  middle  of  July,  before- 
any  communication  had  been  received  of 
the  prince's  intentions;  if  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  looked,  he  would  find,  there  was  a 
communication  in  a  letter  received  from 
the  prince  of  Portugal,  dated  the  2nd  of 
April,  expressly  mentioning  the  prospect 
of^  the  prmce's  return ;  and  that  the  cause 
of  his  delay  was  only  the  unsettled  state 
of  Europe.    That  letter  gave  additkmal 
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confidence  to  the  hope,  that  when  hk 
royal  highness  learned  the  ^vent  of  the 
peace  in  ISl^t  he  would  immediately  re- 
turn.   In  answer  to  the  express  Question 
put  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  ne  could  truly 
atate»  that  the  embassy  to  Lisbon  had  not 
been  determined  on  by  him  till  the  8th 
or  10th  of  August,  at  whiqh  time  the 
prince's  return   was    thought  probable; 
•  and  it  w^s  considered  what  sort  of  a  mis- 
sion; should  be  sent  out  to  welcome  him 
back.    But  the  matter  was  not  fixed  till 
tjie  86th  of  August,  when  the  letter  was 
i^eived  from  lord  Strangford  which  left 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nistei's.    Did  the  hon.  gentleman  thmk 
^lat  his  majesty's  ministers  would  dispatch 
a  (quadron  across  the  Atlantic  for  an  ex- 
QU9e  to  ^t  up  an  individual  in  an  em- 
bassy, and  expose  themselves  to  obloquy  ? 
He  was  certain  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  not  be  sincere.    There  was  some- 
thing so  ludicrous  in  such  a  auppositioa, 
Ibat  he  should  think  he  wasted  tne  time  of 
the  House  if  he  attempted  to  argue  any 
further  on  the  question.    His  majesty's 
ministers  had  been  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  prtooe  of  Brazil's  intention  to  return 
to  Europe.    They   might,   perhaps,  be 
c^rged  with  believing  what  they  wished ; 
but  sp  firmly  did  thev  credit  it,  that  they 
l|ad  been  anxious  that  his  return  should 
be  attended  with  the  highest  marks  of  re- 

Sect  in  their  power.  He  should  have 
ought  it  a  most  unpardonable  neglect 
qn  the  part  of  the  government  if  such  a 
measure  ^ad  not  been  adopted,  especially 
when  the  terms  on  which  the  tvfo  coun- 
tries stood  towards  each  other  were  consi- 
dejned.  Portugal  had  always  been  our 
firm  al)y,  and  its  interests  had  alwajrs 
been  our  care.  But  the  measure  was  not 
confined  to  ourselves.  What  had  been 
the  conduct  of  France  ?  Thoi]ffh  it  had 
i(  mission  on  the  spot,  yet  it  had  sent  one 
of  its  first  noblemen,  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, to  congratulate  the  prince  of  Bra- 
zil on  his  return.  Neither  had  France 
alone  so  acted.  The  embassy  sent  by  the 
emperorof  Russia  to  the  Brazils  had  been 
originally  appointed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  aame  character  as  our 
own.  Jn  the  situation  in  which  we  stood 
with  respect  to  Portugal,  not  to  act  as  we 
had  done,  would  have  been  most  improper, 
Specially  as  the  sovereign  of  that  country 
had  fttot  an  ambassador  to  our  court,  to 

a  rasa  his  gratitude  for  all  that  England 
done  in  his  &vour.    It  was  the  duty 
of  goterameDt  to  luul  the  retum  of  the 


royal  lamily  of  Portugal  to  their  European 
dominions,  with  those  demonstrations  of 
respect  which  such  an  occasion  required. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  appoint* 
ment  in  question  had  been  made.  As  to 
the  propriety  of  such  an  appointment  he 
had  not  heard  any  thing  to  show,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been 
on  such  a  scale.  His  right  hon.  friend 
would  never  have  been  asked  to  undertake 
the  duties  incident  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment, were  it  not  that,  for  other  motives, 
he  had  resolved  to  visit  Portugal,  even 
long  before  the  appointment  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  British  cabinet.  AU 
though,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  ap* 
pointment,  government  had.  reason  to 
think  that  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
intended  to  return  to  Lisbon,  yet  it  would 
have  been  rather  unjustifiable  to  have  made 
any  arrangement  for  his  reception  by  ap- 
pomting  an  ambassador  until  the  most  po« 
sitive  assurance  was  given  that  the  Prince 
Regent  was  actually  coming.  When  sucb 
assurance  was  received,  and  not  till  then, 
it  was  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  ap- 
pointed. 

As  to  the  motives  which  accelerated  or 
retarded  the  departure  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  from  England,  they  were  quite  of  a 
di£ferent  nature ;  but  the  facts  relating  to 
it  were  these.  In  August,  when  news  was 
received  that  the  prince  regent  was  just 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  from  the  Brasils, 
lord  Batburst,  on  the  very  day  that  this 
news  arrived,  sent  instructions  to  have  a 
squadron  prepared.  His  right  hon.  friend 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  his  appointment  was 
scarcely  then  thought  of.  In  his  (lord 
C.'s)  letter  of  the  25th  of  July,  he  stated 
that  the  squadron  was  then  in  readiness, 
but  would  not  be  dispatched  till  some 
more  certain  intelligence  was  received. 
The  instructions  of  lord  Batburst  to  the 
admiralty  were  given  on  the  26th  of 
Auffust,  when,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
positive  information  was  at  last  received 
that  the  prince  regent  was  returning; 
and  immediately  on  these  instructions 
being  received  at  the  admiralty,  ad- 
miral Beresford  would  have  sailed,  but 
that  he  was  delayed  for  a  long  time 
by  adverse  winds.  It  was  attempted  to 
found  a  charge  against  his  right  hon.  friend 
on  the  delay  which  took  place  between 
the  time  of  his  appointment  and  of  his 
sailing  for  Lisbon.  But  did  th«  House 
really  suppose  it  possible  that  his  right 
hon.  firiend  or  any  oljier  person  could  have 
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made  the  toeeeuary  prepartakms  for  luch 
%  mitaion  without  some  delay  ?  Did  any 
man  suppose  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
aet  out  instantly  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions in  Lisbon  instead  of  in  London  r  It 
was  impossibk  for  any  one  who  took  a  just 
view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
aay  that  the  delay  was  not  necessary  and 
unayoidable. 

And  yet  these  were  the  grounds  on 
whi^  this  calumnious  charge  was  prefer- 
red.  For  his  own  part,  he  must  enter  his 
plea  against  the  unfair  and  inflamed  view 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
make  the  House  take  of  the  question,  as 
related  to  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 
The  facts  on  this  part  of  the  subject  were 
grossly  misrepresented,  for  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Sydenham  was  in  truth  more  ex- 
pensive  than  Uiat  of  his  risht  hbn.  friend. 
Tlie  proof  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts,  and  to  them  he  must  refbr  the 
House  for  the  refutation  of  all  that  was 
urged  on  this  part  of  the  question.  If 
there  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
fnissiony  it  was  not  his  right  hon.  friend, 
buthimsdfandbiscoUeagttesin  office,  to 
whom  the  House  must  impute  the  blame. 
The  BritMh  cabinet  made  this  appointment, 
because,  in  their  conscience,  they  believed 
that  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  would 
come.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could,  from 
Ae  docoments  bcrore  the  House,  con- 
vince himself  that  by  the  mission  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  country  was 
frantonly  incurred — that  the  design  was  to 
create  a  mission  for  so  base  a  purpdse  as 
that  of  ffiving  any  political  facility  to  any 
favonred  individual— if  such  a  conviction 
could  be  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  it  would  only  evince  a  strange 
perversion  of  mind.  But,  certainly,  no- 
thing which  the  boo.  gentleman  had  stated 
could  excite  any  such  persuasion  in  the 
House.  In  the  whole  transaction  and  in 
all  its  stages,  the  HouSe  would  trace  the 
motives  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  they 
would  find  them  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  tlie  hon.  gentleman  so  unfairly 
ascribed  to  them ; — they  would  feel  that,  if 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when 
the  return  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family 
was  announced  as  certain,  and  when  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  so  much  re- 

Jttired  that  our  relations  with  the  court  of 
Portugal  should  be  strengthened,  and 
every  means  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
a  British  minister  to  put  the  eoerdesof 
Portugal  in  motion-— that  under  sudi  dr- 
oimstaDoe^  if  tbe  Britisb  cabiiiei  would 


bavfe  neglected  its  dohr ;  if  it  had  not  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Lisoon  of  such  weight 
and  authority,  and,  in  short,  a  mission  of 
Such  a  scale  as  that  which  had  been  sent 
they  would  have  neglected  their  duty. 
Such  being  the  view  which  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  take  of  it,  he  must  meet 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gendeman  bymov« 
ing  the  previous  question. 

Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  observed,  that  if  it 
was  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  to  involve  the  question  be-^ 
fore  the  House  in  obscurity,  so  as  to  with^* 
draw  attention  from  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  no  failure  had,  he  believed,  been 
more  complete  than  that  which  had  been 
witnessed  upon  the  present  occasion.  To 
the  dear,  aistinct  and  able  statement  of 
the  hon.  mover,  the  noble  lord  had,  in* 
deed,  made  a  most  ineffident  reply ;  for  as 
to  tbe  noble  lord's  explanation  ofthe  mw» 
take  so  casudly  committed  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  a  certain  letter,  that 
mistake  was  in  fact  of  no  consequence  to 
the  merits  of  the  question,  whether  the 
prince  regent  of  the  Brazils  really  in« 
tended  to  return  to  Portugal  at  the  time 
the  appointment  under  consideration  took 
place.  Upon  this  subject  it  appeared  that 
a  ver^  intelligible  hint  was  communicated 
to  mmisten,  with  regard  to  the  Regent's 
intention,  which  they  intirely  slighted ;  for 
notwithstanding  that  hint,  the  right  faon^ 
gentleman  Was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Lisbon  for  the  professed  purpose  of  re^ 
eeiviog  the  Regent,  at  a  considerable  ex«» 
pense  to  this  country.  The  noble  lord 
liad  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of 
this  appdntment ;  but  upon  this  point  he 
could  not  distinctly  understand  what  the 
noble  lord  meant ;  for  he  had  stated  no 
reasons,  grounded  upon  what  he  called 
the  state  of  Europe,  to  justify  such  an 
expensive  appdntment.  Indeed,  the  no- 
ble lord  baa  ofered  no  reasons  upon  the 
subject,  and  therefore  he  Was  a  very  in- 
competent advocate.  But  although  a 
bad  advocate,  the  noble  lord,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  presented  some  strik- 
ing chafucteristics  of  a  good  christian, 
for  he  had  spoken  wdl  of  diose  who  had 
spoken  ill  of  him— and  bad  treated  those 
kindljT  who  had  desphefiilly  osed  him ;  he 
had,  indeed,  returned  good  for  evil  J[a 
laugh,  and  Hear,  bear!].  Such  an  in* 
stance  of  christfam  disposition  had,  in- 
deed, been  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  politkal  men.  The  noble  lord 
fafiid,  howeveti  eTiaced  aothiog  of  the  hu« 
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milityy  although  he  had  thown  lo  much  of 
the  ipirit  of  a  christian ;  for  the  triam- 
phant  tone  in  which  the  noble  lord  had 
apoken,  in  alluding  to  the  appointment  of 
his  right  hon.  friendi  as  the  noble  lord 
called  him,  was  very  intelligible.  The 
soble  lord  had,  indeed,  some  grounds  for 
triumph.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
known  to  have  declared  to  his  constituents 
at  Liverpool  that  he  could  not,  con- 
aistently  with  his  honour,  accept  place  in 
conjunction  with  the  noble  lord,  and  what 
a  gentleman  could  not  do,  consistently 
wiUi  his  honour,  it  was  apprehended  he 
could  not  do  at  all.  But  it  seemed  that 
a  desire  to  do  good  for  the  country 
overcame  this  obstacle  of  honour,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept office  under  the  noble  lord.  Thus 
the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  presented  an 
example  of  condescension  and  forgiveness 
which  was  rewarded  by  the  forbearance 
and  panegyric  of  the  noble  lord,  especially 
in  the  present  discussion.  There  were 
two  views  to  be  taken  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.  It  was  very  often  stated,  that 
public  men  had  no  real  view  to  the  public 
service  in  the  course  which  they  pursued, 
and  that  they  were  generally  influenced 
by  mercenary  motives.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  whose  conduct  was  under 
consideration,  had  frequently  and  loudly 
complained  of  this  imputation,  alleging 
that  It  was  Quite  unjust  thus  to  stigmatize 
the  views  orpublic  men,  while  he  wasal- 
yrays  forward  to  stigmatize  by  every  meana 
in  his  power  the  character  of  all  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  political  opinion,  and 
especially  the  advocates  for  reform.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  indeed  uniformly 
heard,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple, 
to  express  his.  pleasure  that  he  truly,  in 
his  conduct,  was  not  like  other  men  [a 
laugh,  and  Hear,  hear  !]•  But  against  the 
reformers  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  in- 
vective was  pecuUarly  levelled ; — for  they, 
according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
were  deserving  of  every  posaible  censure. 
Yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  no  doubt 
thought  that  he  himself,  even  in  this  case, 
was  not  deserving  of  any  censure  whatever. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  indeed  seemed 
to  take  credit  for  blameless  conduct  both 
within  and  without  that  House.  Nay,  he 
appeared  to  think  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
sions quite  laudable.  But  how  stood  that 
conduct  in  the  instance  under  discussion? 
The  noble  lord  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  place  to  dispose  of,  whicli  he  calculated 
would  f enre  to  recoDcile  the  right  hoo« 
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gentleman  to  the  support  ofhisadmintt* 
tration,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  waa 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  that  place  suitable 
to  his  views,  and  therefore  he  promptly 
accepted  of  it.  For  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  felt  it  very  convenient  to  accept  a 
place  with  a  large  salary,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  by  becoming  ambassador 
to  a  country  where  there  was  no  court, 
for  so  it  turned  out,  and  yet  for  this  ap- 
pointment the  right  hon.  gentleman  receive 
edno  less  than  19,000^  a  year.  If  the 
appointment  of  an  ambassador  to  Lisbon 
were  really  necessary,  surely  it  would 
have  been  time  enough  to  make  that  ap« 
pointment  when  the  prince  regent,  at 
whose  court  that  ambassador  was  to  act, 
had  actually  returned.  But  the  right  hon^ 
gentlenuin  was  invested  with  his  appoint* 
ment,  and  in  the  receipt  of  his  salary,  be* 
fore  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  England  to 
bring  the  prince  regent  home,  as  well  aa 
before  the  intention  of  the  regent  to  re- 
turn was  positively  ascertained.  What? 
could  be  advanced  or  imagined  in  defence 
ofthispartof  the  case?  The  noble  lord 
had  no  doubt  stated  that  he  expected  the 
return  of  the  regent  at  the  time  this  ap- 
pointment was  settled,  and  this  statement 
the  noble  lord  made  upon  his  conscience* 
What  the  noble  lord  thought  or  believed 
in  his  conscience,  it  waa  imponible  for 
any  other  man  to  say ;  but  this  he  (sir 
F»B.)  felt  himself  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  nothinff  appeared  to  Justify  the  be- 
lief which  the  noble  lord  had  expressed* 
On  the  contrary,  he  oould  not  help  coo* 
sidering  the  appointment,  whicti  the 
noble  lord  professed  to  gjrouad  upon  hit 
consciencious  belief,  as  the  grossest  job 
he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  so  appeared  to  the  country 
at  large  [  Hear,  hear !]  •  What,  then,  waa 
to  be  thought  of  those  who  could,  for  the 
purpose  or  such  a  scandalous  job,  be  in- 
duced to  augment  the  burthens  of  thia 
impoverished  country,  merely  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  right  hon, 
genlJeman,  for  such  was  the  universal  and 
just  impression  upon  the  public  mind* 
Such  a  transaction  could  onlv  be  regarded 
as  a  plain,  open,  palpable  joo.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  observed,  that  every  maa 
had  hia  price,  he  meant  in  parliament; 
but  the  noble  lord,  who  although  not  no 
old  as  sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  nad  more 
experience,  and  had  become  more  accu* 
rately  informed,  precisely  ascertained  tlio 
amount  of  the  price,  for  here  he  had  pre- 
sented it  in  figure*  ^a  laugbi  and  Uear^ 
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hesr,  liear!]-«On  the  whole,  he  eoiild 
aothetitate  to  characterize  thistransac- 
tion,  to  borroir  a  word  often  uaed  by  the 
aoblelordy  as  completely  «' disgusting;" 
ftnr  what  could  be  more  disgusting  than  to 
%gravate  the  burthens  of  a  nation  so  im- 
poTerished  at  present,  as  well  as  at  the 
time  the  extraordinary  appointment  under 
discussion  took  place?  Therefore,  when- 
ever he  should  hereafter  hear  the  right 
kOB.  gentleman  indulge  in  his  favourite 
iyitem  of  traducing  the  reformers^  his 
only  defence  agdnst  such  a  system  would 
be  to  allude  to  the  mission  to  Lisbon.  His 
simple  reply  indeed  would  be  **  pecula- 
tions—peculation— speculation.**     And    it 
was  no  wonder  that  those  who  sanctioned 
such  peculation  should  abuse  the  reform- 
ers.   It  was  no  wonder  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  particular,  who  profited  so 
much  by  such  Peculation,  should,  in  prais- 
ing the  constitution,  while  he  onlj  meant 
to  protect  its  abuses,  endeavour  to  depre- 
cate those  reformers  who  sought  to  put 
sm  end  to  the  svstem  by  which  be  was  sus- 
tained and  ennched.    It  was  no  wonder 
Indeed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
rqmbate  the  advocates  for  economy,  and 
indul|;e  in  **  merry  descants  on  a  nation's 
Woes, '  whfle  even  those  woes  were  to  him 
a  source  of  wealth.    But  the  public  would 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  motives,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  noble  lord  who  had  evinced  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  upon  this  occa* 
aion.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
noble  lord  had,  as  well  as  others,  often 
dwelt  much  upon  the  value  of  public  cha- 
racter.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
indeed  pronounced  that  character  to  be 
•n  important  part  of  the  public  property, 
and  quite  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
C0ttBtr|r.   But  the  country  would  consider 
the  estimation  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman sat  upon  that  character  from  his 
own  conduct  in  the  transsction  before  the 
Housew    If  the  value  attached  to  public 
character  was  to  be  judged  of  from  such 
eonduct,  and  this  character  was  to  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  public  property,  he 
was  very  much  afraid  that  that  property 
was  in  a  state  of  great  jeopardyi  if  it  was 
not  irretrievably  gone.    For  the  imputa- 
tkm  which  must  attach  to  public  duirac- 
itr  from  this  moat  disgusting  job— which 
VMM  only  a  sample  of  Uie  system,  how- 
over  varnished,  that  was  continually  going 
on— could  not  fail  to  be  degrading.    But 
tbe  enormooa  expense  of  siidi  a  job  would 
Wttsefiilt  for  it  must  opto  the  eyes  of  tbe 
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country,  and  excite  every  publlc-apirited 
considerate  man  to  stru^^gle  for  the  extlhc- 
tion  of  such  an  abominable  system,  bj 
co-operating  to  reform  the  constitution 
of  that  House,  to  which  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  evil  that  afficted  the  country^ 
was  mainly  attributable. 

Admiral  Beresford  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state  to  the  House  a  few  facta 
connected  with  the  present  question,  whic^ 
were  within  his  own  personal  observation 
while  stationed  off  tne  Brasils.  In  the 
month  of  September,  the  prmce  regent 
of  Portugal  desired  him  to  wait  at  the  Bra- 
xils  as  his  royal  highness  intended  to  re* 
turn  in  his  ship  to  Lisbon,  and  only  waited 
the  arrival  of  dispatches  from  thence,  to 
fix  the  time  of  his  departure.  Soon  after- 
wards there  was  an  arrival  from  Lisbon, 
upon  which  he  waited  on  the  prinoe^  to 
know  his  intentions.  His  royal  highness 
said,  that  he  waited  the  arrival  of  urther 
dispatches,  and  desired  him  still  to  wait 
at  the  Rio.  Soon  after  this  time  lie 
(Admiral  B.^  was  in  very  bad  health,  so 
that  he  coula  not  personiuly  attend  on  the 
prince ;  however,  after  some  ftirther  time 
he  sent  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
when  he  was  again  desired  to  wait,  as  bis 
royal  highness  daily  expected  dispatches, 
which  would  induce  him  to  go  to  Lisbon 
in  his  ship.  The  prince  was  then  so  fully 
determined  to  go,  that  he  asked  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  time  the  passage  to  Lisbon 
might  be  made.  It  was  not  till  the  6th 
of  April  that  the  prince  sent  him  a  final 
answer  that  he  had  determined  not  to  go. 
But  for  these  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
stant expression  of  the  prince,  until  the 
month  of  April,  of  his  intention  to  return 
to  Lisbon,  ne  could  assure  the  House  that 
no  consideration  would  have  induced  him 
to  wait  at  the  Rio,  for  even  five  days  after 
his  arrival  there* 

After  the  speech  of  sir  John  Beresford, 
there  was  a  considerable  pause  in  the 
House.  At  length,  no  other  member  ofer- 
ing  himself,  and  the  question  being  about 
to  be  put  ik'om  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Canmiig  roae,  and  qioke  nearly  aa 
follows:— 

Sir;  Upon  a  question  which,  however 
disguised  in  form,  I  cannot  but  feel,  in 
common  with  every  member  who  hean 
me,— in  common  with  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  resolutions,  and  in  common  with  the 
hon.  baronet,  who  has  fairly  stated  the  real 
object  in  view<— to  be  an  attack  directed 
against  me  individually,  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  considered  as  having  shown  any  blame- 
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able  relucUDce  in  pausing  before  I  offered  i 
myself  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Sir, 
I  could  not  brinff  myself  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  two  speeches  of  the  hon.  mover  and 
Ihe  hon.  baronet,  I  had  heard  the  whole  of 
what  is  to  be  alleged  against  me ;  and  yet 
I  must  suppose  that,  if  others  intended  to 
add  their  weight  to  the  accusation,  I  must 
suppose  that,  in  a  case  in  which  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  man,  in  character,  in  repu- 
tation, and  in  honour,  is  at  stake,  they 
would  have  had  the  fairness  to  give  to  the 
accused  an  advantage  which  is  not  with- 
holden  from  the  meanest  criminal,  that  of 
hearinff  the  whole  indictment  to  which  he 
IS  to  plead. 

•  If,  after  a  year  of  menace,  and  after 
three  months  of  preparation,  from  amidst 
all  the  array  which  I  see  opposed  to  me, 
these  are  my  only  accusers;  if  the  speeches 
which  I  have  heard,  contain  the  whole  of 
the  charges  which  are  to  be  urged  against 
me,— charges,   which  those  who  bring 
them  forward  state  to  be  directed  to  no 
other  oblect  than  the  public  weal,  but 
which  I  know,  and  which  they  know,  to 
be  intended  to  disqualify  me  for  ever  from 
serving  the  public  with  credit  to  myself  or 
with  advantage  to  the  state;— if  this  be 
all,  it  falls  indeed  far  short  of  the  expecta^ 
tions  excited  by  such  mighty  menace  and 
by  such  deliberate  preparation  1  But,  Sir,  if 
this  is  not  all,  if  there  are  gentlemen,  who 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  aggravate 
the  niatter  preferred  against  roe,— whose 
speeches,  prepared  for  the  occasion  and 
now  throbbing  in  their  breast,  are  reserved 
till  I  shall  be  disabled  from  answering 
them,— from  such  I  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  the  House  and  of  die  world;  declaring, 
and  desiring  it  to  be  understood,  boUi 
within   and   without   the   walls  of  this 
House,  that  if  I  do  not  refute  what  tliey 
may  hereafter  advance  against  me,  it  will 
be  only  because  I  am  precluded  by  the 
forms  of  the  House  from  speaking  a  second 
time  [cries  of  No,  no!  from  the  Opposi- 
tion].   O,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  tola  that 
the  motion  consists  of  a  string  of  resolu- 
tions— that  each  resolution  is  a  separate 
question— and  that  upon  each  separate 
question  I  may  speak ;— but  neither  are 
my  accusers  to  be  told  that  this  is  techni- 
cal nonsense;— that  the  efective  debate 
must  take  place  upon  the  first  resolution, 
and  that  the  question  upon  that  resolution 
onoe  put  to  the  vote,  I  should  be  beard 
upon  those  which  follow^  to  very  little 
purpose  indeed. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  baronel,  that  I 


have  often  deplored  Bnd  deprecated,  and* 
in  spite  of  the  hon.  baronet's  warning,  I 
shall  continue  (  not  for  myself  but  for  the 
public  good )  to  deprecate  and  to  deplore 
the  practice  of  calumniating  public  mea 
on  either  side  of  this  House,  bv  imputing 
to  them  motives  of  action,  the  insinuatioa 
of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  private  life.    If,  indeed,  I 
shall  be  found  to  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  the  House,  the  hon. 
baronet  needs  not  fear  tiiat  I  shall  agaia 
offend  him  by  such  unpleasant  animadver* 
sions.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shslL 
be  fortunate  enough  to  make  plain  to 
others^-that  which  I  myself  confidently 
feel — ^my  perfect  clearness  from  any  of 
the  imputations  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  me,  the  hon.  baronet  may  depend 
upon  hearing  from  roe  hereafter  the  same 
language  which  I  have  used  heretofore,  on 
this— and  on  other  subjeots  still  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  hon.  baronet  and  his 
followers. 

Sir,  the  charge  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's resolutions  involve,  is  this,-*that 
the  government,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  had 
no  intention  of  returning  to  Europe,  pre* 
tended  a  belief  in  such  intention,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  corruptly  offering  that 
mission  which  I  corruptly  accepted.  It  is 
true,  that  a  distinction  is  roost  disingenu- 
ously affected  to  be  drawn  between  the 
government  and  me ;  of  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  I  disdain  to  talce 
advantage.  It  is  pretended,  that  a  charge 
is  brought  forward  only  against  the  go* 
vernment  for  making  the  o&r,  but  that  I 
might  have  accepted  that  offer«-if  not 
altogether  without  blame,  at  least  without 
absolute  criminality.  Sir,  I  disclaim  this 
insidious  distinction.  I  will  allow  no  such 
exception  in  my  favour.  As  my  noble 
friend  has  claimed  that  my  case  shall  be 
considered  as  that  of  the  government,  so 
do  I  declare  on  my  part  that  the  case  of 
the  government  is  mme. 

The  first  head  of  charge,  therefore, 
against  the  government  and  myself  is» 
that  there  was  no  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  or  on  mine,  that  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  intended  to  return  to 
Europe:  the  second  is,  that  the  mission 
sent  to  receive  and  congratulate  the  prince 
regent  on  hb  return  was  on  a  scale  of  un- 
necaasary,  unexampled,  profligate  prodi- 
gality. To  both  these  issues,  oistioctlyt  I 
mean  to  plead.  All  that  I  reauire  of  those 
who  are  to  judge  nc  is,  that  tbey  will  keep 
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tiiiae  two  issues  separate  in  their  mindt; 
that  they  will  not  confound  theiDy  as  has 
.been  industnoosly  done  in  the  speeches  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  hon*  baronet. 
Ifa  fraud  werepurposed-^if  the  government 
did  not  believe  in  the  return  of  the  royal 
•family  of  Portugal — there  is  crime  enough 
.for  an  impeachment,  if  you  will,  wiw- 
ont  entering  into  the  question  of  expense. 
In  that  case  the  expense  of  one  farthing 
.was  too  much*  But  if  on  the  contrary, 
the  government  was  sincere  in  its  belief  of 
the  occasion. for  the  appointment  when 
ihey  made  it,  and  J,  when  I  accepted  it, 
then  the  question  of  exfiense  is  indeed  a 
fair  subject  of  parliamentary  jealousy  ( I 
am  far  from  denying  that  it  is  so);  but 
the  amount  of  that  expense  must  be  esti- 
mated, with  reference  to  its  object,— and 
not  upon  the  unfair  and  fallacious  assump- 
tion that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
expense  at  all. 

As  to  the  first  point,  if  I  were  pleading 
4br  myself  alone,  all  that  it  would  be 
^necessary  for  me  to  do,  would  be  to  refer 
to  one  only  of  the  papers  before  the 
House;— the  extract  ox  lord  Strangford's 
dispatcii  to  lord  Castlereagh,  datra  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  June  21st,  1814.  It  is  in 
these  words:— 

**  The  glorious  events  which  have  given 
peace  and  independence  to  Europe,  have 
revived  in  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  Braaii 
«those  eager  desires  to  revisit  his  native 
countnr,  which  had  been  for  a  time  sup- 
pressed. His  royal  highness  has  done  me 
,the  honour  to  state  his  anxious  hope  that 
»Great  Britain  will  &ci]itate  the  completion 
•of  his  wishes  upon  this  subject ;  and  that 
Jie  may  return  to  Portugal  under  the  same 
firotectioQ  as  that  under  which  he  lefk  it/' 

The  dispatch,  of  in^ich  this  is  an  ex- 
tract, was,  in  fact,  the  only  one  upon  the 
subject  that  I  happened  to  see  before  I 
went  to  Portugal. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  most  here 
vindicate  my  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  foreign  department,  from  the 
.^legation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  my 
noble  friend  studiously  delayed,  or  wilfully 
4x»nfounded,  the  papers  moved  for  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  or  iiis  friends.  The  hon. 
gentleman  accuses  my  noble  friend  of 
Jiaving  produced  a  dispatch,  addressed  to 
me  by  lord  Bathurst,  instead  of  the  dis- 
patch of  my  noble  friend  to  Mr.  Sydenham 
of  the  ISth  July,  well  knowing  that  this 
latter  was  the  paper  really  moved  for. 
l^ow,  Sir,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  in  what 
terms  the  motion  of  the  hon*  gentlenaan 


was  conceived:  I  was  not  in  the  House 

iso  far  as  I  know)  when  he  made  it. 
'he  first  knowledge  that  1  had  of  it  was 
from  a  note  of  my  noble  friend,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  the  dispatch  addressed  to  me  by 
lord  Bathurst;  informing  me  that  this 
dispatch  was  to  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  desiring  to  know^ 
whether  there  were  any  papers  which  I 
might  wish  to  be  produced  in  order  ta 
meet  the  charge,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  appeared,  by  the  call  for  this  dis- 
patch, to  be  meditated  against  me.  This 
was  a  courtesy  which  my  noble  friend,  or 
any  minister,  would  have  equally  shown  to 
any  other  individual  menaced  with  a  par- 
liamentary attack;  and  I  onW  mention  it, 
as  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  noble  friend's  belief  that  the  paper 
first  produced  was  that  which  had  been 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  Lord 
Strangford's  dispatch  being  (as  I  have 
said )  the  only  document  that  I  happened 
ever  to  have  seen,  relating  to  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal's  return,  it  was  the 
omy  one  that  occurred  to  me  as  at  aD 
necessary  to  illustrate  that  matter.  It 
was  the  only  one,  therefore,  of  which, 
with  that  view,  I  suggested  the  produc* 
tton;  and,  upon  looking  it  over,  as  I  waa 
extremely  aesirous  to  bring  forward 
nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarjr,  I  thou|;fat  the  two  or  three  sentences, 
which  are  given  in  the  first  set  of  papers 
presented  to  the  House,  amply  sufficient, 
i  knew,  indeed,  that  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal's  intention  of  returning  to  Europe 
had  been  questioned;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  production  of  these  papers  tllat  I 
had  any  suspicion  that  it  was  denied 
The  hon.  gentleman  now  professes  that  his 
intention  was  to  move,  not  for  any  dispatch 
to  me,  but  for  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Syden- 
ham. It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  that  case, 
that  the  htm.  gentleman  did<  not  mention 
Mr.  Sydenham's  name  in  his  motion,  which 
would  have  obviated  any  possibility  of 
misapprehension.  I  am  not  without  my 
suspicions,  indeed,  that  if  in  return  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  ambiguous  motion  my 
noble  friend  had  laid  upon  the  table  the 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  he  would 
then  have  been  accused  of  keeping  back 
the  dispatch  to  me.  In  truth.  Sir,  if  the 
hon.  gentlemen  wanted  complete  informa- 
tion, their  obvious  course  was,  to  move  for 
all  dispatches  relating  to  the  subject  ia 
question,  within  a  certain  specified  period 
Butif  theur  object  was  to  feel  their  way, 
paper  by  papari  in  order  that  they  might 
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proceed  dr  act,  eecordiQg  itt  the  iofenM* 
tion  obtained  by  their  micceuhfe  motions 
ahould  or  should  not  correfipond  with 
the  preJudiGes  which  thejr  had  endea<- 
voured  to  raise;  why,  then,  Sir,  perhaps 
they  had  not  gone  far  in  this  course  of 
discovery  before  they  repented  of  having 
engaged  in  it. 

'But  to  return  to  the  dispatch  of  lord 
Strangford.  The  extract  irom  that  dis* 
patch  which  I  have  just  read,  appeared  to 
me  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal's  intention.— I  confess, 
indeed,  that  my  belief  in  that  event  rested 
on  authority  short  even  of  this  extract.  It 
rested  on  the  authority  of  a  private  letter 
from  lord  Liverpool,  received  by  me  on 
the  28th  of  August,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  London;  which,«-thoogh 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  quote  in  public  dis- 
cussion the  contents  of  private  letters,—*! 
will  now  (having  ray  noble  friend's  per- 
mission), read  to  the  House.  It  is  dated, 
London,  August  26th,  1814. 

■  **  Letters  have  been  this  day  received 
from  lord  Strangford,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  prince  of  Brazil  has  inthnated  his 
desire  to  return  to  Portugal  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  events  in  Europe), 
ttud  the  gratification  which  he  would  feel  at 
tiie  arrival  of  a  British  squadron  at  Rio  de 
Janeiroi  for  the  puvpose  of  conveying  the 
royal  family  to  Lisbon.  Under  these  cir- 
comstanoes,  Melville  has  givea  orders  for 
preparing  a  proper  squadron  for  this  ser* 
vice»-— and  it  will  sail  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
■try  arrangements  can  be  completed." 

This  letter,  Sir,  I  received  on  the  28th 
of  August,  at  Manchester,  in  my  way  from 
London  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,— 
from  whence  I  had  no  thoughts  of  return- 
ing till  the  middle  of  Septi&mber.  My 
right  hon.  friend,  now  sitting  near  me, 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  was  with  me  when  I  re- 
ceived  it.*— Now,  the  hypothesis  of  my  ac- 
cusers is,  that  the  whole  notion  of  the 
prince  regent's  return  was  a  feint  and  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  government,  if  not 
on  mine.  But,  I  ask  of  any  candid  man 
if  he  can  believe, — I  ask  of  anr  man 
living,  if  he  will  avow  the  belief,— that 
supposing  a  fraud  to  have*  been  intended, 
it  IS  likely  that  such  a  letter  as  this  from 
lord  Liverpool,  written  in  the  unguarded 
atyle  of  private  friendship,  and  addretted 
(as  any  gentleman  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  it  would  see  that  it  is) 
with  the  usual  formulary  of  the  most 
familiar  correspondence,  .shonld  have 
been  one  of  the  docuncnts  fol  tgi  for  such 


a  pnrpoae  ?  is  k  Ifliely,  diat  of  two  mmb, 
known  to  each  other  by  neariy  thirtjyMm 
of  intimacy,  one  should  practise  such  a 
delusion  upon  the  other  ?  Or,  is  it  likely 
that  two  such  men  should  carry  hypocrisy 
so  far  as  to  provide  beforehand  ibr  the 
support  of  a  public  fraud,  by  the  oen- 
trivance  of  such  a  private  communication. 

This  letter  from  lord  Liverpool  waa 
founded  upon  that  dispatch  from  lord 
Strangford  to  lord  Castlereagh,  of  which  I 
have  already  read  the  extract,  and  which 
afkpelUrs  at  full  length  in  the  papers  last 
laid  upon  the  table.  The  extract  wsa 
moved  for  at  my  desire,— the  extract  only 
—when  I  conceived  that  my  justification 
alone  was  in  question :  the  whole  dispatch 
was  afterwards  moved  for,  also  at  my  su^ 
gestion,— when  I  found  that  the  govemi* 
ment  were  suspected  of  having  deceived 
me  into  a  belief,  for  which  they  had  no 
foundation.  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  the  whole  dispatch  :«- 

•<  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  21, 1814,  [Re- 
ceived August  26th,  1814.]  My  lord;— 
The  glorious  events  which  have  given 
peace  and  independence  to  Europe^  have 
revived  in  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  Brasil 
those  eager  desires  to  revisit  his  lutlve 
country,  which  had  been  for  a  time  sop- 
preiam.  His  royal  highness  has  lately 
done  me  the  honour  to  state  his  anxious 
hope,  that  Great  Britain  will  facilitate  the 
completion  of  his  wishes  upon  this  subject^ 
and  that  he  may  return  to  Portugal  under 
the  same  protection  as  that  under  which 
he  left  it.  And  his  royal  highness  has^ 
during  the  last  week,  intimated  to  me^ 
four  or  five  times,  as  well  publicly  as  prt« 
valely,  that,  in  case  Great  Briuin  shouU 
send  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  to  this 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  his 
royal  highness  to  Europe,  it  would  be  paiw 
ticularly  and  personally  gratifying  to  Ua 
royal  lughness  that  ■        sliould  be 

s^cted  for  this  service.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Ac  STBAVOFoaD.'  The 
name  of  the  oflker  is  omitted  from  motives 
of  ddicacy.  Sir  John  Beresford  had  been 
already  appomted  and  announced  to  the 
court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  before  this  dis- 
patch wss  received). 

Submit  this  document  to  any  man  in  the 
habit  of  canvassing  evidence,  and  ask  him» 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  cooU 
create  a  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
widi  which  it  announces?— -whether  the 
government  could  reasonabfy  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  intelligence  eolive^d 
in  it>  any  more  than  I  dwmted  the  fidwity 


at  tlw  abiMet  of  ibsi  iiMllig«noe  trans- 
fldlttd  to  IM  by  lord  Liverpool?— *A  man 
nigbt  say,  tliat  ha  intended  to  go  a 
}oarney/i*and  the  Act  of  his  entertaining 
that  intention  nught,  perhapst  not  be  eon- 
aidered  as  altogetiier  established  by  the 
mefe  intimation  of  it:  but,  when  l»s  or- 
dered his  carriage  to  the  door»  and  named 
the  servants  by  frhom  he  wished  to  be 
ooodocted,  then,  oordyi  one  would  con* 
aider  him  to  be  really  in  earnest. 

This  dispatch,  however^  I  did  not  see 
tiU  after  my  return  to  London  in  Septem- 
ber. I  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact^  as 
atated  to  me  by  lord  Liverpool.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than,  when  an  event  has,  or 
has  not,  actually  taken  place*  to  find  out 
that  you  ought  to  have  foreseen  how 
iikely*  or  to  have  discovered  how  unlikely 
it  was  to  happen.  But  who  balances  pro- 
babilities in  this*  way,  in  the  ordinary 
tiansactions  of  life  ?  Who  is  the  wise  and 
li^ppy  man  that  receives  every  friendly 
communication  with  distrust;  that  calls 
for  prtMfs  of  the  most  credible  expect- 
ancies, and  deems  every  occurrence  pro- 
blematical till  It  has  actually  occuned  ? — 
The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  announced 
So  the  British  cabinet  his  intention  of  re- 
Sntning;  he  requested  that  a  squadron 
might  beaent  to  escort  him  to  Europe; 
bo  named  the  oficer  by  whom  he  wished 
that  squadron  to  be  commanded  i — ^yet 
ministers  were  to  suspect  that  he  enter- 
tained no  intention  of  the  kind  t — For  my- 
aelf,  I  protest,  that  no  shadow  of  doubt 
0WW  cromed  my  mind,  as  to  the  reality  of 
diis  intention.  Perhena  it  may  have  been 
fash  to  believe :  if  so  I  most  acknowledge 
my  error.  Bat  when,  in  addition  to  such 
pnasitive  testimony,  I  considered  how  de- 
sirable it  was,  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  PortQgenese  monarchy,  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  world,— Jiow  essential 
to  the  complete  restoration  and  tranquillity 
of  that  order  of  things  which  the  French 
revolution  had  disjointed  and  broken  up, — 
that  Portugal,  now  sunk  into  a  province, 
should  resume  her  station  among  the  states 
of  Europe  ^-when  I  felt  that  no  eiR>rts  of 
the  British  ffovemment  ought  to  have  been 
spared,  and  had  reason  to  be  assured  that 
none  had  been  spared,  to  indnce  that  re- 
tnm,—!  confem  I  know  not  on  what  I 
eoold  have  founded  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  retnm  of  the  court  of  Portugal 
was  really  determined  npon,   and   that 
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I  am  alluding,  oontlictm^  reports 
on  this  subject;— that  merchants  m  Lisbon 
had  received  leitera  from  their  firienda  in 
Braail,  conbradictmg  the  qnnion  that  the 
prince  regent  would  return  ;».-that  there 
were  rumours  of  opposition  to  the  measure 
in  the  councils  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and 
that  persons,  supposed  to  have  aceem  to 
correct  intelligence,  avowed  the  conviction 
that  the  court  would  remain  in  South 
America.  If  there  were  such  reports,  I 
knew  nothing  of  them.  But  I  fairly  own 
that  had  they  come  distinctly  to  my  Know- 
ledge, had  I  even  been  consulted  as  to  the 
weight  to  be  allowed  to  them,  I  should 
have  considered  the  British  minister's 
taatimooy  as  outweighing  them  all.  I  wiH 
tell  the  House  why  the  testimony  of  lord 
Strangibrd  would  have  had  so  powerful  a- 
weight  with  me  on  this  subject.  In  1807, 
at  the  time  when  the  court  of  Portugal 
mnijmted  to  the  BraziU,  I  had  the  honour 
to  nil  the  office  now  filled  by  my  noble 
friend  (lord  Castlereagh).  When  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  intended  emigra- 
tion reached  this  country,  there  was  then, 
alao,  an  abundance  of  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory reports;  and  i  believe  I  may  aay 
that  for  several  days  I  alone,  in  London,— 
alone  perhaps  with  my  colleagues,— -waa 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  that  inten- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  knew  nothing  of 
lord  Strangford,  except  from  hin  official 
correspondence:  but  tliat  correspondence 
bad  inspired  me  with  a  full  reliance  upon 
the  authenticity  of  his  sources  of  infor-^ 
mation,  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
prince  regent's  mind ;  and  lord  Strangford 
aU  along  affirmed,  that  the  prince  regent 
intended  to  emigrate.  The  general  per^ 
siMsion  at  Lisbon  was,  that  the  court 
would  not  emigrate ;  even  up  to  the  very 
day,  when,—- as  lord  Strangford  had  pre« 
dieted,*— the  prince  actually  embarioeo  in 
the  Tagus,  and  act  sail  for  Brasii. 

My  belief,  therefore,  in  the  present  in* 
stance  was  founded,  fot  on  positive  infer- 
mation,— secondly,  on  the  obvious  de- 
strablenem  of  the  return  of  the  prince 
regent  to  Burope,  and  on  the  certainty 
that  this  country  must  have  used  all  means 
of  council  and  persuasion  to  ensure  that 
event.  I  was  persuaded  both  of  the  reality 
of  the  intention,  and  of  the  probability  of 
its  instant  execution.  Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  had  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  could  excite  a  reasonable  distrust* 
But  even  had  such  distrust  t>een  excited 
in  my  mind  by  any  rumour,  or  any  testi* 
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numy  less  than  official,  it  would  baTO  been 
dispelled  by  the  assurances  of  lord  Strang- 
ford.  Such  was  my  beiief,  my  credulity, 
if  you  will — but  a  credulity  of  which  1 
have  assigned  the  grounds,— -a  credulity 
which  was  assuredly  not  so  fatuitous  as  to 
be  fairly  construed  into  crime. 

I  must,  however,  beg  not  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  my  belief  in  the  return  of 
the  prince  regent  at  once  determined 
my  acceptance  of  the  mission ;— though  it 
might  have  done  so,  for  aught  that  I  can 
sec,  without  blame.  Unooubtedly  no 
earthly  consideration  would  have  induced 
'  rae  to  accept  it  without  an  assurance  as  to 
that  return :  but  it  required  a  combination 
of  other  circumstances,  with  which  1  need 
not  trouble  the  House,  to  induce  me  to  go 
in  an  official  character  to  Lisbon ;  and  in 
fact  my  acceptance  was  not  determined 
till  after  my  return  to  town,  late  in  Sep- 
tember* 

The  government  had  stronger  grounds 
for  their  belief  than  I  had.  They  had  be- 
fore them  the  communications  contained, 
or  referred  to,  in  the  papers  last  submitted 
to  the  House  :«-letterB,  namely,  from  lord 
Strangford,  of  so  early  a  date  as  February 
*-and  the  autograph  letter  of  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  to  the  Prince  Kegent 
of  Great  Britain,  dated  the  2nd  of  April. 
Of  these  Iknew  nothing  till  the  other  day, 
when  the  hon.  gentleman's  inquiries  and 
denunciations  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  correspondence  in  the  foreign  office. 
This  autograph  letter  disproves  toe  notion 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  tnat  there  was  an 
interval  between  the  month  of  February 
and  the  month  of  Aucust  in  the  commu- 
nications respecting  the  prince  regent's 
intended  return.  This  letter  fills  up  the 
supposed  chasm  in  the  correspondence. 
The  reason  why  a  copy  of  this  document 
has  not  been  laid  before  the  House  is,  that 
-^as  man^  gentlemen  who  hear  me  must 
know— it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette  ob- 
served towards  sovereign  princes  so  to 
make  their  letters  public.  The  practice  is 
for  the  secretary  of  state  to  refer  to  the 
substance  of  such  letters  in  an  officiid  dis- 
patch accompanying  them,  or  acknow- 
ledging their  receipt :  and  such  a  record 
of  Uie  letter  in  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dispatch  from  the  secretary  of  state 
to  lord  Strangford,  of  the  25th  of  July. 
In  that  dispatch,  this  autograph  letter  is 
noticed  as  stating  that  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  only  waited  for  intelligence  of 
the  final  success  of  the  allies,  in  order  to 
determine  his  return  to  Europe. 


But  all  this  evidence,  all  this  testimony, 
IS,  it  seems,  to  be  considered  as  fallacious, 
if  not  absolutely  false,  because  there  is  a 
solemn,  indubitable,  irrefragable  witness 
at  variance  with  it— -a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper  of  the  29th  of  July,  which  an« 
nounced  my  actual  appointment  as  am* 
bassador  to  Portugal  1— An  appointment 
of  the  29th  of  July  could  not  be  in  conse- 
quence of  information  received  on  the 
26th  of  August— Clearly.— But  events 
might  be  contemplated  as  probable  before 
the  29th  of  July,  which  intelligence  of  the 
26th  of  August  mieht  confirm :  and  a  spe- 
culation might  be  Hounded  upon  those  pro- 
babilities, contingent  upon  their  fulfilment 
or  non-fulfilment.— I  do  not  affirm  that 
some  such  speculation,  founded  on  some 
such  possible  contingency,  but  absolutely 
dependent  for  its  realization  on  the  hap- 
pening or  not  happening  of  that  contin- 
gency, might  not  be  afloat  before  the  29th 
of  July.  The  dispatch  of  the  25th  of 
July,  (of  which,  however,  any  more  than 
of  the  autograph  letter  alluded  to  in  it, 
I  had  not  any  distinct  knowledge  till  it 
was  brought  into  notice  the  other  day  in 
consequence  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  inqui- 
ries,)—the  date,  I  say,  of  this  dispatch 
renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
been  about  that  time  that  a  mission  to 
Portugal  began  to  be  contemplated  as  pro- 
bable. But  that  I  was  at  that  time,  or 
near  that  time  appointed,— that  I  then  ac- 
cepted such  appointment,  if  offered  to  me, 
-^r  that  it  could  then  have .  been  offered 
to  me,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  accept  it, 
—1  utterly  deny.  1  deny  here,  Sir,  in 
your  presence,  and  in  the  presence,  of  my 
country,  that  which  has  been  |assumed  aa 
established  because  1  did  not  deny  it  when 
asserted  in  a  newspaper. — Sir,  I  value  aa 
much  as  any  man  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
1  acknowledge  its  utility,  1  bow  to  its 

Fewer ;  in  common  with  all  public  men, 
listen  to  its  su^sestions,  and  receive  ita 
chastisements,  witn  all  due  humility  and 
thankfulness ;  but  I  will  not  plead  at  ita 
bar !  1  will  continue  to  treat  with  scorn 
the  attacks  of  anonymous  malice.  1  dis- 
dain to  make  any  answer  to  such  charges, 
whilst  there  is  a  House  of  Commons  be- 
fore which  I  can  vindicate  my  character* 
This  is  the  place  where  it  is  my  right  as 
well  as  my  duty  to  plead,  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  and  in  the  face  of  known  and 
accountable  accusers.  And  in  behalf  of 
all  Uiat  is  sacred  and  decent  in  private  life, 
as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  honour  of  pulv 
lie  men,  I  protest  agamat  the  inference— 
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tlMH  he  U  to  be  held  gailty  of  a  charge, 
who  raiolQtely  declioes  to  aniwer  U  at  the 
bar  of  the  daujr  pretf. 

Bot  the  newipaper  had,  it  teenifl,  an- 
noanced  not  only  that  I  was  appointed  am* 
bsHador  to  Lubon,  bot  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  near  me  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  ap- 
pointed  suryeyor  of  the  woods  and  forests, 
and  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  W. 
Pole)  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  master  of 
the  Mint ;  both  which  nominations  were 
immediately  rerified.    It  is  Tery  true  that 
Uie  latter  office  was  shortly  afterwards 
filled  by  my  right  boo.  friend,  who  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  it  with  so  much  ho- 
Bour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic :  btti  I  disclaim  io  the  most  peremptory 
terms  any  merit  or  influence  of  mine  in 
that  appointment.    My  right  hon.  friend 
near  me,  was,  it  is  also  true,  appomtcd  to 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  woods,  and  un- 
^ubtedly  not  without  my  intenrention. 
On  the  SOth  of  July  1  think  it  was  that  I 
moved  the  new  writ  for  my  right  hon. 
friend.    I  moved  that  writ  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  that  I  approved,  and 
was  parly  to,  the  accession  of  my  right 
hoo.  friend,  and  of  other  friends  of  mine, 
to  the  administration.    And  had  I  myself 
accepted  office  at  that  time,   I   should 
have  been  equally  ready,  nay  anxious  to 
avow  it.    At  diflSsrent  periods  of  my  poli- 
tical life,  I  have  held,  I  have  resigned,  I 
have  refused,  and  I  have  accepted  office. 
And  there  is  no  occasion  on  which  I  have 
Aakeif  either  of  these  courses,  on  whidi  I 
am  not  perfectly  prepared  to  vindicate  (I 
will  not  say  alwavs  the  prudence,  but  I 
will  say  con6dentiy)  the  purity  and  ho- 
aoorableness  of  my  conduct. 

I  know,  Sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak 
plainly  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  witnoot 
transgressing  the  decorum,  if  not  the 
strict  order,  of  our  debates.  But  is  it 
brooght  as  an  accusation  a^inst  me,  that, 
having^  no  difference  of  opmion  with  the 
administration,  I  did  not  neglect  an  op- 
portoni^  which  presented  itself  of  furnisq- 
ing  an  accession  of  strength  to  that  admi- 
nlstralion,  which  I  wished  to  strengthen 
and  uphold?  Why  ought  1  to  have  de- 
clined this  ?  And  by  whom  am  I  accused 
for  not  declining  it  ?  By  those  who  consi- 
der the  principle  of  party  as  a  virtue,  as  a 
liadge  or  distinction,  and  a  pledge  of  pu- 
rity, when  predicated  of  themselves ;  out 
who  are  intolerant  of  any  party,  presum- 
ing to  connect  itself  together,  except  under 
their  banners.  And,  what  is  the  bond  of 
party?  What  are  the  boasted  ties  that 


connect  the  boo.  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  with  each  other  ?  Fide- 
lity in  private  friendship,  aswdl  as  con- 
sistency in  public  principle.    Their  theory 
of  party  is  a  theory  which  they  would  con- 
fine exclusively  to  their  own   practice. 
One  may  become  a  satellite  in  their  sys- 
tem, and  welcome!    but  any  eccentric 
planet,  moving  in  another  system,  they 
view  with  jealous  yet  with  scornful  eyes» 
and  denounce  its  course  as  baleful  and 
destructive.    To  this  exclusive  doctrine 
I  have  never  subscribed.    To  these  pre- 
tensions I  have  never  listened  with  sub- 
mission.   I  have  never  deemed  it  reasona- 
ble that  any  confederacy  of  great  names 
should  monopolize  to  themselves,  the  whole 
patronage  and  authority  of  the  state  ;— 
should  constitute  themselves,  as  it  were, 
into  a  corporation— a  bank  for  circulating 
the  favours  of  the  Crown  and  the  suffirages 
of  the  people,  and  distributing  them  only 
to  their  own  adherents.    I  cannot  consent 
that  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  this  free  and  enlightened  country  shall 
be  considered  as  rightfully  belonging  to 
any  peculiar  circle  of  public  men  however 
powerful,  or  of  families  however  prepon- 
derant ;  and  though  I  cannot  stand  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  the  hon.  baronet  than 
I  do  in  my  own,  as  to  my  own  pretensions, 
I  will  (to  use  the  language  of  a  statesman 
so  eminent  that  I  cannot  presume  to  quote 
his  words  without  an  apology),  I  wfll  as 
long  as  1  have  the  faculty  to  think  and  act 
for  myself,  *Mook  those  proud  combina- 
tions in  the  face.''— *I  plead  guil^^,  then,  to 
the  charge,  if  it  be  one,  of  having  treated 
with  an  tuiministration,  with  the  prindnles 
of  which  I  perfectly  agreed.     I  plead 
^ilty  to  the  charge,  if  it  be  one,  of  hav- 
ing on  this^  aye,  and  on  other  occasions, 
postponed  my  own  interest  to  that  of  my 
friends.    If,  indeed,  the  charge  could  be 
turned  the  other  way,  if  occupied  exclu- 
sively with  any  personal  objects  of  my 
own,  it  could  be  said  that  I  had  n^lected 
the  claims,  the  interests,  or  the  feeungs  of 
any  individual  connected  with  me  in  poli- 
tical life,  1  should  indeed  hear  that  cha^e 
with  sensations  very  different  from  those 
which  I  now  experience;  then,  indeed, 
should  I  hide  my  head  with  shame. 

When  I  moved  the  writ  of  mv  right 
hon.  friend,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  I  oeclare, 
upon  mv  honour,  that  I  thought  it  very 
doubtful  whether  I  should  myself  have 
any  official  connexion  whatever  with  the 

Sivemment.    I  do  not  mean  to  say,  thst 
e  question  had  not  been  mooted,  as  to 

t 
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neh  as  impatation  the  Moar  of  prabMii. 
^tji  What  I  bare  noir  tuted  bath  ai  ta 
facts  and  motiTet  is  the  troth.  If  any  hmm 
shall  contradict  this  stataraent»  I  can  only 
say  that  he  will  affirm  that  which  is  net 
true.  Where  a  matter  rests*— and  from 
its  natare  must  rest  solely— oo  the  consci- 
ousness  of  an  indmdaal,  there  is  no  other 
answer  (that  I  know  of)  to  be  given  to 
an  arbitrary  contradiction.  I  speak  th^ 
I  hope,  without  offence.  But,  on  this  part 
of  my  case,  1  know  of  no  other  possible 
answer. 

I  did  believe  then  in  the  intention  of 
the  prince  regent  to  return.  The  govern* 
roent  believed  in  it.  Their  belief  would 
hare  been  ground  enough  for  mine.  But 
I  have  shown  that  they  had  good  grounds 
for  their  belief.  Further,  it  appears,  from 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  gallant  admi* 
ral  behind  me  (sir  John  Beresford),  in 
anticipation  of  a  question  which  I  might 
perhaps  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put  to 
htm,  that  not  only  had  the  royal  family 
really  entertained  that  intention,  but  that 
the  disposition  to  carry  it  into  execotioa 
survived  the  report  of  its  abandonment ; 
that  he  was  repeatedly  reauested  by  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  to  defer  hia 
departure  from  Rio  de  Janeire  from  time 
to  time,  in  hopes  that  the  next  arrivals 
from  Europe  might  bring  intelligence  de- 
cisive of  tne  voyage;  and  that  it  waa  not 
ontil  the  beginning  of  April  that  those 
hopes  were  finally  relinqoisbed,  and  the 
gallant  admiral  permitted  to  take  hisleave. 

Contrary  and  contradictory  rumours  did, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  prevail  on  this  iub* 
jeot,  in  London,  as  they  certainly  did  in 
Lisbon.  Even  when  1  received  at  Lisbon, 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1815,  the  Arst 
intimation  from  England  on  which  I 
founded  my  resignation,  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  most  positive  assurances  the  other 
way;  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  I 
sent  off  my  resignation,  I  had  heard 
through  what  I  might  have  considered  as 
authentic  channels,  that  the  prince  Would 
certainly  embark.  The  day  was  specified 
en  which  the  embarkation  was  to  take 
place;  and  we  were  to  look  for  the  first 
news  of  that  event  io  the  arrival  of  the 
squadron  off  the  bar.  But  did  I  act  on 
this  information f  Did  I'  endeavour  to 
shake  anpr  credit  which  the  government  at 
home  might  be  disposed  to  £^ve  to  their 
accounts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro?  Did  I 
contrast  the  rumours  ef  Lisbon  with  the 
rumours  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
dinging  to  my  office?  No.  It  appeaia, 
from  tlie  papers  on  the  table,  that  upon 


WSJ  undertdcing  the  arisfloii  to  Pertn^, 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  such  a  nsissioD 
was  to  be  sent.  But  many  circumstances 
might  have  prevented  the  result  tlmt  did 
amrwards  happen.  I  was  not  pledged-— 
I  was  very  far  from  having  made  up  my 
own  mind— to  accept  the  missk>n  if  it 
should  be  offered  to  me ;  nor  had  the  go- 
vernment as  yet  any  assurance  that  they 
should  have  it  to  offer.  I  had  previously 
made  arrangements  of  my  own.  My  plans 
were  to  go  were  I  did  go,  but  from  diffii- 
rent  motives  and  with  a  different  object. 
What  that  object  and  those  motives  were, 
I  am  not  called  upon,  nor  do  I  think  it 
necessary,  to  state  in  this  place.  It  is  suf* 
fioient  for  me  to  say  that  I  was  master  of 
my  own  actions,  and  that  I  chose  to  go. 
My  intention  was  known  to  m^  private 
friends,  and  had  been  communicated  to 
my  constituents  two  months  before  the 
close  of  the  session. 

The  first  official  tender  of  the  mission 
was  made  to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affiurs,  I  think  about 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  August:  I 
eannot  be  positive  as  to  the  day;  but  I 
recollect  perfectly  that  I  had  but  two 
interviews  with  my  noble  friend  upon  the 
subject,  within  a  lew  days  of  each  other, 
and  that  al  the  date  of  one  of  those  inter- 
views Mr.  Sydenham  had  arrived  in 
Enaland.  He  arrived  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  August.  My  noble  friend  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Vienna.  His 
tender  to  me  was  altogether  contingent 
and  conditional.  The  way  in  which  the 
matter  was  lefl,  waa  this;  that  if  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal's 
immediate  return  should  be  established,  I 
should  hear  from  him  ( or,  in  his  absence, 
from  lord  Liverpool )  again;  I  did  hear 
again,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  stated : 
but,  in  proof  that  I  had  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  acted  on  the  presumption  that  I 
should  go  out  in  an  official  character,  I 
eaa  appeal  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  who  sit  near  me,  that  I 
was,  so  late  as  in  the  month  of  Septembtt 
a  supplicant  at  the  admiralty,  as  a  privite 
person^  for  a  ship  to  convey  me  and  my 
family  to  Lisbon ;  and  when  I  arrived  In 
Portugal,  I  found  a  house  provided  for  me, 
as  a  private  person,  Uirough  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  a  house  in  the  neighbourheod 
of  Lidbon,  which,  in  my  offieiu  character, 
i  could  not  occupy. 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  but 
contrivance,  an  artifidal  chain  of  eircutn- 
stances  forged  and  linked  together, .  with 
a  view  to  the  present  disciission.    Has 
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the  flBCh  of  March  the  iiifonmition  of  the 
prince  re^nfa  abandonoieDtof  hkidefligii 
woa  reoeiTed  here  in  an  official  shape* 
Probablj  this  official  information  aim 
have  been  preceded  some  days  bj  private 
intelligence.  The  intimation  which  reached 
me  on  the  9th  of  April  certainlj  was  not 
efficial;  I  did  not  wait  however  for  its 
ofidal  confirmation:  on  the  10th  of  Aprili 
I  wrote  and  sent  off  by  an  expreta  pachet 
the  followbg  dispatch  to  the  foreign 
offices 

**  By  the  malls  which  came  in  yester- 
day, I  learn  (though  not  officially K  that 
the  accounts  received  in  Englana  lirora 
ilio  de  Janeiroy  since  admiral  sir  John 
Beresford^s  arrival  there,  create  a  doubt 
of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal's  present 
Intention  to  return  to  hk  European  domi- 
nions.—Nothing  has  been  received  here 
from  the  Brazils,  which  indicates  any  snch 
change  in  his  royal  hiehness's  intention* 
But  should  any  impeounents  have  been 
interposed  to  delay  the  execotion  of  it, 
until  the  intelligence  of  the  late  astonish- 
ing and  afflicting  revelation  in  the  state  of 
'Burope  shall  reach  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is 
possible  tliat  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence 
nay  determine  his  royiU  highness  to  remain 
there  for  the  present.  In  that  case,  or  in 
ihe  event  of  your  lordship^s  receiving  such 
positive  accounts,  as  satisfy  your  loruship^ 
mind  that  such  a  determination  has  been 
taken  by  the  prince  regent  of  Portognl, 
I  have  to  recj^est  your  lordship,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Segent  my  homble  resignation  of  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  gracidusly 
^eased  to  honoor  me,  in  contemplation  of 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal's  return." 

Sa  much  for  the  first  head  of  the  charge 
nmitnst  me,  and  against  the  government. 
I  nave  shown,  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House,  that  we  did  believe  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  Europe; 
that  we  had  good  grounds  for  that  belief; 
and  that,  upon  that  belief  exdosively,  any 
mission  to  Lisbon  was  founded. 

Bemains  to  be  considered,  whetfier  upon 
that  ground^  such  a  mission  was  necessary 
or  justifiable.  And  this  question  f^in 
.  dtvides  itself  into  two  heads ;  first,  whether 
necessary  at  M;  secondly  (if  admitted  to 
be  necessary),  whether  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  disproportionate  expense,  dispro- 
portionate either  to  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penditure of  the  mission,  or  to  its  political 
importance. 

In  the  first  of  these  questions— >was  an 
embassy  to  Lisbon  necessary,  In  the  erent 
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of  the  pthce  segent's  iekarti  is  involnal 
uiother   more    personal  question,  firona 
which  I  must  not  sh^k^— namely-i^wafi 
there  any  unfitness  in  the  offi^r  of  that 
mission  to  me,  or  in  my  acceptance  of  it} 
I  feel  all  the  difficulty  oiP  argamg  this  pointi 
in  a  manner  at  once  satisfactory  to  tto 
House  and  not  nojust  to  myself.    It  ie 
distasteful  and  revolting  to  one's  feelingtf 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  one's-sdf,  andl 
of  one's  own  fitness  for  any  situatkMi,  ai 
any  undertaking.    But  it  will  be  remeni^ 
bered,  that  I  an  upon  my  trial,  that  I  aai 
defending  myself  asainst  a  criminal  charge^ 
and  tf  in  such  a  defence  somethtAg  liklt 
egotism  should  be  unavoidable,  I  hope  the 
House  will  have  the  goodness  to  eicuse  if» 
Sir,  to  place  this  ques^on  in  iu  trutf 
point  of  view,  I  must  once  mofe  go  back 
to  the  year  1807*    1  have  said  that  when 
in  that  year  the  royal  family  of  Portu|^ 
adopted  the  resolution  of  emigrating  to 
Che  Brasils,  I  had  the  honeitr  to  hold  tb^ 
seals  of  the  fereign  Ofiloei    I  had  thns  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  wishes  of  the  prince  regent  of  Portu^ 
gri  in  favour  of  lord  Straogfordt  who  had 
been  employed  to  advise  and  to  urge  that 
splendid   and   magnanimoas   emigvatioab 
n  was  my  doty  to  report  thme  wishes,  and 
to  recommend  the  services  of  lord  Strang* 
ford  to  the  conslderatien  of  my  royal 
master.    The  result  was,  that  his  lordship 
was  appointed  envoy  e5ttraordiaary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary^  was  invested  with 
a  red  ribbon;  and  might  also  have  received 
an  advance  in  the  peersge-^whieh  (for 
reasons  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  thia 
night's  discussion)  he  declined^    There 
was,  however,  another  point  reepecting 
which  the  court  of  Portugal  wss  extremely 
solicitous,  a  reciprocation  of  missions  6€ 
the  highest  rank)  and  this  point,  from  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking  to- the  last 
moment  at  which  I  held  the  seels  of  ofllce, 
the  Portuguese  minister  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  pressing  upon  my  attention, 
it  has  been  said,  by  shrewd  observers  rf 
domestic  politics,  that  when  once  a  coronet 
^ets  Into  a  man's  head  there  is  no  driving 
It  out  again;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  aS 
justly  said,  that  when  once  a  court  takea 
up  tne  notion  of  reciprocation  of  embaa* 
sies,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  the  bettefr 
of  it.    Such  a  notion  reproduces  itself  on 
every  occasion.    A  secretary  of  state  is 
sure  to  be  assailed  with  repeated  solieita^ 
tion  till  the  favourite  measure  is  accom* 
plished. 

To  thb  applicatien  I  at  Ait  time  did 
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fiot  liaten/  And  I  believe  I  reconciled 
the  court  of  Portugal  to  the  re^al  of  it, 
by  showing  that  it  could  not  then  be 
granted  in  the  person  of  lord  Strangford; 
whose  diplomatic  standing  would  not  ad- 
mit of  such  an  advancementi  having  been 
already  so  recently  raised  from  the  station 
of  charg6  d'aflaires.  I  promised,  however, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  any  signal  event 
which  might  constitute  a  proper  occasion 
for  an  embassy  (and  the  two  possible 
events  in  contemplation  were  either  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  court 
at  the  Brazils,  should  the  cause  of  Europe 
be  lost,  or,  what  was  then  a  distant, 
though  never  with  me  a  hopeless  prospect 
—its  restoration  to  Europe  on  a  successful 
termination  of  the  war),  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  sovereign,  should  I  be  then 
in  Dffice,  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  court  of  Portugal. 

Long  after  I  quitted  office,  and  more 
than  once  or  twice,  or  three  times,  I  was 
appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
tnat  such  a  promise  had  been  given;  not 
that  any  engagement  of  mine  could  be 
binding  on  my  successors.  At  last— I 
believe  in  1811— -without  waiting  for  these 
long-coming  events,  the  Porti^guese  mi- 
Abter  here  assumed  the  character  of  am- 
bassador. The  reciprocation  was  declined. 
Much  discussion,  it  seems,  followed  during 
the  three  succeeding  years  upon  the 
refusal  to  name  an  anuiiassador  at  the 
court  of  Brazil:  and  I  perfectly  remem- 
ber, that  in  one  of  the  conversations  which 
I  had  with  mv  noble  friend,  the  secretary 
for  foreign  a&irs,  he  reminded  me  of  the 
oircumstances  which  I  have  here  recapitu- 
lated, and  observed  **  we  shall,  besides, 
thus  have  the  long-disputed  point  of  a 
reciprocation  of  embassies  settled*  and 
your  pledge  to  the  court  of  Portu^  re- 
deemed in  your  own  person.'* 

If  it  is  supposed  oy  hon.  gentlemen, 
that  the  aggregate  allowances  of  the  mis- 
sion were  necessarily  increased  by  giving 
the  name  and  rank  of  ambassador,  instead 
<»f  that  of  envoy  extraordinary,  to  my  ap- 
pointment, I  assure  them  they  are  mis- 
taken.— ^The  question  of  expense  I  reserve 
for  separate  consideration ;  but  as  it  here 
mixes  itself  with  the  question  of  the  rank 
of  the  mission,  I  am  compelled  shortly  to 
advert  to  it,  a  little  before  its  time.  There 
are  for  were  before  the  regulation  of 
1815),  two  di&rent  scales  of  ambassado- 
.rial  allowances ;  the  higher  scale  with  a 
salary  of  11,00(M.  a  year,  and  the  other, 
oo  what  is  called  the  old  salary  of  8|800f. 


The  difference  between  these  two  salariea 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lower  of  them  and  that  of  an 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary,— which  is  5,200/.  Now,  Sir,  a 
man  who  coveted  an  embassy  for  the  sake 
of  emolument  would  hardly  fail,  once  am- 
bassador, to  choose  the  higher  scale  of 
salary.  I  choose  the  lower.  But  I  do 
not  claim  any  merit  from  this  preference. 
For  as  neither  5,200/.  (the  salary  of  envoy 
extraordinary),  nor  8,200/.  (the  salary  of 
ambassador  on  the  old  scale),  nor  even 
thehigher  salary  of  11,000/.  reduced  by 
deductions  at  home  and  abroad,  was  ex- 
pected to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion, without  an  addition  of  extraordinaries 
J  as  I  shall  presently  show)  it  became  in- 
ifferent  in  that  point  of  view,  what  > 
sliould  be  the  nominal  rank  of  the  mission. 

But  it  was  not  indifferent  in  other  re- 
specu,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  the  idle  and  stupid  vanity  of 
canng  under  what  name  I  did  the  public 
business.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will 
be  generally  acknowledged,  that  having 
once— with  however  little  pretension  to 
so  high  a  station— filled  that  office  which 
presides  over  the  diplomacy  of  the  coun- 
try,. I  could  not  consistently  assume  any 
other  than  the  highest  diplomatic  rank,-*- 
diat  which  alone  represents  the  sovereign, 
-—in  any  mission  on  which  I  should  happen 
to  be  employed.  Much  less  could  I  have 
done  so  with  propriety  on  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  with  which  I  had 
as  secretary  of  state,  engaged  for  those  ex* 
ertions,  and  (sanguindy  perhaps,  but^- 
as  it  has  turned  out— safely)  anticipated 
those  results,  bj  which  that  court  w^s 
now  enabled,  if  it  so  thought  fit,  to  ac- 
complish its  return  to  Europe. 

But  neither  was  the  question  of  what 
might  be  individually  becoming,  the  whole 
of  this  question.  The  character  of  am- 
bassador, though  it  may  make  little  dif^ 
ference  here,  where  every  negociatiop 
passes  through  responsible  ministers,  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  in 
many  foreign  courts.  The  mere  quesUo|i 
of  precedency,  trifling  as  it  may  seeni  in 
itself,  is  not  a  thing  of  no  moment,  in  di- 
plomatic transactions.  The  facility  of 
access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  minister,  perhaps 
hostile  to  our  interests,-— and  the  right  of 
preaudience  of  that  sovereign  himself,.-^ 
are  advantages  of  no  inconsiderable  mo- 
ment in  courts  where  the  will  of  tiie  so* 
vereign  is  mainly  the  policy  of  the  state. 
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'  But  what  good  did  I  expect  to  achieve 

through  these  advantages  ?  Whatwas  there 

for  roe  to  do  ?   What  did  I  expect  to  be 

able  to  do  ?  First,  it  was  not  for  nie  to 

judge  of  my  own  qualifications;  it  was  for 

the  government.     I  might  entrench  my* 

aeJf  behind  this  answer.    But  in  the  n>irit 

in  which  I  am  stating  my  argument,  taxing 

the  defence  of  the  government  upon  my* 

self  (as  my  noUe  mend  has  taken  mine 

upon  the  government)  I  will  not  do  so. 

I  must  again  remind  the  House»  that  I 

speak  of  myself  only  because  I  am  upon 

my  trial.    "With  the  allowance  belonging 

to  that  consideration  1  may  be  permitted 

to  say^l  think  that  there  was  good  to  be 

done;    and  I  think  that  I  had  as  fair 

means,  and  as  probable  a  chancci  as  any 

•ther  man,  of  doing  it* 

I  pass  by  many  obvious  diiEcttlties  and 
embarrassments  in  the  present  state  of 
the  relations  of  the  court  of  Portugal  with 
other   governments   in    Europe^   which 
might  mive  been  avoided  had  that  court 
returned.    But  there  is  one  subject  which 
seems  to  be  competitively  forgotten  at 
this  moment,  but  which,  in  1814  (the 
year  of  my  appointment)  was  the  theme 
of  loud  remonstrance  and  incessant  re- 
proach againstthegovernment,— asthou^h 
the^  baa  been  indifferent  or  lukewarm  in 
their  exertions  upon  it,— I  mean  the  slave 
trade.    I  did  hope  to  be  able  to  eftct 
something  on  this  great  and  interesting 
subject.     I  cannot  conceive  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunitjFfor  this  purpose  than 
would  have  been  afforded  b^ihe  return  of 
the  prince  regent  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
ancestors:  a  kingdom  saved,  throt^hthe 
Messing  of  Providence  upon  the  arms  and 
counsettof  this  country.    Of  those  coun- 
sels 1  had,  from  my  official  situation,  been 
the  humble  instrument  and  orgsn:   nor 
was  it  perhaps  altogether  an  unreasonable 
presumption,  to  hope  that  the  share  which 
I  had  acddently  had  ia  them  might  have 
conciliated,  even  to  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  n>yself,  something  of  kindness 
iirom  the   sovereign    whose   Crown  and 
whose  dominions  mid  beeA  tiius  preserved 
and  restored  to  him.     I  say,  therefore, 
Sir,    1   cannot  conceive   circumstances 
srhich  would  have  a^rded  a  better  chance 
of  making  some  impression  on  Ihe  mind  of 
a  prince  naturally  good,— naturally  reli- 
gious,—upon  a  matter  in  which  his  per^ 
aooal  character  was  the  best,  perhaps  the 
<me,  hope  of  success. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
«f  the  instrucMoDS  which  I  carried  out 


with  me,  three-fourths  were  directed  to 
this  object.  And,  besides  the  instructions 
of  nly  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of  state, 
I  hadf  with  me  ample  and  roost  useful  sug- 
gestions from  an  hon.  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  which  should  not  have  lain 
idle  in  my  desk.  I  hoped  nothing,  indeed, 
from  the  <*  oratonr*'  which  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet is  pleased  (I  suppose  ironically)  to 
attribute  to  me ;  but  much  from  a  good 
cause  in  xealous  hands.  I  did  believe— I 
do  still  believe,  that  had  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  intercourse  with  the 
prince,  I  might  have  eflbcted  some  good 
in  this  matter;  and  if  it  had  pleased  God 
that  I  should  succeed  in  it,  I  should  nei- 
ther have  thought  the  expenses  of  my 
mission  ill  employed,  nor  nave  felt  any 
disparagement  to  myself  in  having  under* 
taken  it. 

8o  much  for  the  objects  in  contempla^ 
tioa  at  the  commencement  of  the  mission* 
But  these  objects  were  not  attained.^* 
— IVue.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  not  to 
have  attained  them  was  to  me  matter  of 
great  disappointment..— In  one  sense,  un- 
doubtedly it  was  so.  I  should  have  thought 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade  with  one  of  the  peninsular  powers, 
an  object  of  importance  not  easily  to  be 
over-rated^-*In  another  sense,  I  do  assure 
the  hon.  baronet  and  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  I  had  not  experienced  one  half  of 
the  satisfaction  in  accepting  my  office 
which  I  felt  when  I  was  permitted  to  re* 
sign  it. 

When  after  writing  the  letter  of  ^  April 
the  K)th,  tendering  roy  resignation,  I 
yielded  to  the  request  of  roy  noble  friendf 
and  consented  to  remain  at  my  post  so 
long  as  my  services  might  be  thought  ne» 
cessary,  I  must  b^  the  House  to  observe, 
Uiat  the  wh<4e  question  of  the  mission  had 
assumed  •  an  entirely  new  form.  The 
war  had  broken  out ;  and  if  there  had  not 
then  been  a  minister  of  high  diplomatic 
rank  at  Lisbon,  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  appoint  one.  I  failed, 
it  is  true,  in  the  main  object  of  my  ne^o- 
datioos  during  the  war,»-the  obtainmg 
the  aid  of  a  coi|ise  of  Portuguese  troops 
to  act  with  the  allies  in  Flanders.  But 
why  did  1  fail  ?  Precisely  because  that  state 
of  things  existed  in  Portugal— because  that 
form  of  local  government  remained  there 
which  it  was  the  interest  and  ihe  wish  of 
this  country  to  see  altered.  1  failed  be* 
cause  the  sovereign  himself  was  not  at 
Lisbon  :*-ran  additional  proof,  if  any  had 
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beea  wanting,  of  the   adviseableneis  of 
Uiat  return  which  he  hid  endeaf  oured  to. 
invite   by  every   proper    inducementr— 
an  additional  prooi  of  the  inconvenienoe 
of  leaving  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
with  which  Great  Britain  is   moat^nti* 
xnately  aUied,— under  a  delegated  govern* 
ipeni ;  a  government  incapi^le,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  trust  and  from  the 
immensity   of    distance  which  aeparafcea 
tbem  from  their  sovereign,  of  acting  in  all 
cases  with  the  promptness    and  energy 
necessary  for   the  glory  of  the  abs^t 
aovereign,  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
Sir,  1  venture  to  hope  that  the  House 
will  feel  that  I  have  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Question  as  to  the 
embassy,  and  justified  the  nomination  of  a 
mission  of  that  charactert  on  the  supposi- 
tion (which  I  had  before  justified)  of  the 
prince    regent  of  Portugal's  return.     I 
BOW  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  that 
Questiony— the  expense  of  the  mission* 
•   If  there  was  no  delusion  in  the  cause 
assigned   for   the    embaMy,»«4f  I    have 
ahown  that  it  was  necessary  or  highly  ex- 
pedient in  the  case  supposed  to  existg*-it 
atill  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  or 
not  it  was  conducted  on  too  costlv  a  scale. 
I  must  observe,  however,  again,  that  if  the 
belief  in  the  return  of  the  prince  and  the 
expediency   of  an  embassy  to  welcome 
him  arenotmade  out,  one  farthing  of  expen- 
diture was  too  much;  and  if  therefore^  in 


I  bM  ^ndemen  then  to  look  at  the 
printed  accounts  of  missioDSt  in  the  yearo 
1812, 181S,  1814 ;  and  I  ask,~Who  could 
tell,  on  going  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn  oC 
the  latter  year,  what  his  expenses  were 
likely  to  be  ?  Who  is  there  that  having 
before  htm  the  expenditure  of  sir  Chailee 
Stuart,  for  the  years  1812-lS,  and  I81S- 
14,  would  have  ventured  upon  sudi  e 
mission,  without  coming  to  some  under« 
standing  as  to  the  extent  of  his  ^expendi'* 
turot  and  as  to  the  principles  of  itsumite« 
tion? 

I  shall  perhaps  surprise  the  hon.  bare* 
net,  when  I  confesi  that  an  appltcatioa 
on  the  subject  of  extraordinariea  was  mode 
by  me  to  the  government.    But  in  wbaft 
sense  wfM  this  application  made  I  Was  it 
for  latitude  and  indulgence  I  Was  it  thai 
I  might  be  put  upon  toe  same  ibotioff  and 
allowed  the  same  range,  as  my  precbcea* 
aor?— 'No,  Sir;  it  was  for  strictness,  for 
definition,  for  restraint.p»In  the  beginning 
of  October,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  noble 
friend,  lord  Liverpool  (my  noble  friend 
near  me  (lord  Castlefeagh),    was  thett 
abroad),  an  extract  of  whien,  with  tbdr 
permission,  I  wiU  now  read  to  the  House* 
The  House  will  see  that  it  was  of  as  pri* 
vate  and  familiar  a  at^le,  and  as  little  oea* 
tined  for  public  citation,  as  that  from  lord 
Liverpool  to  me  which  I  read  to  the  Houae 
a  short  time  ago: 
'<  I  have  been  looking  over  Stuart's  ex* 


the  opinion  of  one  honest  and  impartial  traordinaries,  and  they  really  frighten  me 
man  who  has  heard  me,  what  I  have  stated  It  may  be  very  well  ror  himi  or  any  sum 
appears  to  be  founded  in  fraud  or  artifice, 


ine  question  of  pecuniary  expense  is  at  an 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  ir  I  have  been 
ao  far  successful,  I  am  prepared  to  chal- 
lenge a  like  decision  on  the  issue  now  to 
be  joined ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
cost  of  this  mission  was  not  only  not  pro- 
digal in  proportion  to  its  rank  and  cha- 
raoier,  but  that  it  was.  economical,  in  com- 
parison with  any  standard  with  which  it 
ean  in  fairness  be  compared. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  ouoted  a  dictum 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole's  tnat "  every  man 
bas  his  price.**  I  do  not  think  thb  maxim 
ttrue,  of  men ; — I  do  not  think  it  true  that 
even  every  thing  has  iu  price.  Things 
^ustbe  estimated,  not  merely  by  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  but  by  their  relative  fit- 
ness and  value.  There  is  no  rule  for 
judging  absolutely  what  ought  to  be  the 
€oec  of  ao  embassy.  There  is  no  forming 
such  an  estimate  a  priori.  Facta  and  ex- 
perience are  the  only  grounds  on  which 
you  can  aafel^  or  j 


not  connected  with  politics,  to  draw  thua 
at  discretion;— but  it  would  not  do  for 
me.  For  God's  sdce,  limit  mo — to  what 
you  think  right — ^I  can  form  no  judgment 
of  the  matter  ;-«-only  limit  nie»  ao  that  I 
may  have  no  responsibility.*' 

This  letter  shows  at  least  the  mto  oet aiOy 
the  disposition— with  which  I  entered 
upon  the  subject.  Is  this  the  language  of 
rapacity  ?-^Is  this  a  petition  for  large  emom 
lumeiit  and  unbounded  diacretion  i  Or 
does  it  not  rather  indicate  a  cautioua  die* 
like  of  discretionarjr  power,  arising  from 
a  dread  of  responsibility,  and  an  antici- 
pation of  injustice  ?— the  former  of  which 
I  am  not  aahaased  of  confessing  I  did 
foel ;— the  latter,  I  have  at  this  momenl» 
God  knows,  no  reason  to  disavow. 

Sir,  in  entering  imon  this  moat  dis^ 
creeable  diacus8ion«-diaagreeable,  becauae 
I  must  mention  the  names  of  hoooimible 
men  m  a  way  which  may  be  liable  to  mia^ 
oonatmction,  disagreeable,  because  I  muat 
apeak  (tbougb  but  to  xiq«l  tbam  wHb 


Mu  Canim^t  Emhas^  to  Litbon. 
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icorii)  of  ivpolaUona  with  wUcb  I  never 
thought  my  own  name  liable  to  be  stainedi 
1  b^  leave  to  preface  what  I  have  to  say, 
by  obaerving,  that  the  name  of  lir  Charlea 
Stuart,  or  of  any  other  person  whom  I 
may  have  occaaiou  to  mention  in  my  ie* 
fence,  18  brought  forward  by  me  most  re« 
ittotantl V.  I  have  no  choice.  The  neces- 
sity is  forced  upon  me.  The  name  of  sir 
Charles  Stuart  1  mention  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  talents  and  character,  I  con- 
aider  him  as  one  who  has  rendered  emi- 
pent  services  to  his  country^  and  from 
whom  his  country  mav  confidently  look 
for  such  services  hereafier.  I  believe  him 
|o  be  as  free  from  pecuniary  taint,— -as  I 
know  myself  to  be.  Large  as  his  expen- 
diture at  Lisbon  may  appear,  I  am  per^ 
auaded  that  it  was  at  once  justified  and 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  of  the  aggre- 
gate sums,  which  appear  to  have  been 
expended  by  him,  np  small  proportion 
WM  simply  and  absolutely  loss  upon  the 
exchange  and  upon  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
lish into  Portuguese  money.  After  these 
dechurations,  I  proceed  to  state  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Lisbon  mission,  as  it  stood 
hk  sir  Charles  Stuart's  time;  and  the 
•mount  of  his  regular  and^  extraordinary 
allowances. 

For  the  year,  from  the  5th  of  April, 
1819,  to  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  sir  Charles 
Stuart's  extraordioarieB  appear  to  have 
been iS26,807 

Salary 5,200 


May  6,  1817. 
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Total 


1^88,007 


For  the  next  year,  from  the  5lh  of  April, 
1818,  to  the  5th  of  Aprils  1814>,  the  ex- 
traordinaries  are  suted  at    -      if  26,006 

Salary 5,200 


Total 


1(31,206 


This  was  the  conclusion  of  sir  Charles 
Stuart's  mission.  These  sutements  are 
aU  before  the  Houses  They  are  to  be 
found  in  pages  80  and  81  of  the  report  of 
the  coounittee  on  the  civil  list,  in  June, 
1815 ;— which  report  f  wish  that  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  would  have  the  good- 
ness te  take  mto  their  hands,  as  1  shall 
have  nsany  occasions  to  refer  to  it. 

Then  comes  a  period  which  is  particu- 
b^ly  aeleeted  as  a  contrast  to  my  expen« 
ditore ;-— namely,  the  half  year,  fcleginning 
the  5tb  of  Awil,  1814  (the  terminaUon 
Of  sir  Charles  St«»t'«  viHion),  and  end- 


ing the  10th  of  October,  18U|  (the  com« 
mencement  of  mine).  Here  my  accusers 
take  their  grand  position.  This  is  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  two  rushing  seas 
of  expense,  on  which  they  plant  their 
standard  of  economy ! — ^I  do  not  complain 
of  them  for  doing  so.  I  do  not  blame  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
question,  for  moving  for  papers  to  illus- 
trate this  position*  But  what  I  do  think 
I  have  some  right  to  complain  of  b,  that 
having  .  obtained  these  documents,  they 
have  some  how  or  other  totally  forgotten 
to  notice  their  results.  When  it  suited 
die  hon.  mover's  purpose,  he  asked  fdr 
the  information ;  and  when  he  got  it,  and 
found  that  it  was  not  precisely  what  he 
wanted,  it  suited  his  purpose  to  abstain 
from  any  observation  upon  it.  In  ihas 
respect,  he  will  excuse  me  if,  instead  of 
following  his  example,  I  endeavour  to 
supply  his  omissions. 

At  sir  Charles  Stuart^s  departure  from 
Lubon,  Mr.  Casamajor,  the  secretary  of 
legation,  was  qx>inted  charg6  d'a£Esires» 
receiving  of  course  the  regular  salary  be- 
longing to  these  'two  appointments.  As 
Mr.  Casamajor's  salary  during  this  half 
year  was  nearly  the  same  as  his  salary  of 
secretary  of  embasirjr  with  me,  and  made 
but  a  trifling  part  of'^the  expenses  of  eithef 
million,  I  shall  not  take  it  into  calculn* 
tion.  Not  soy  however,  as  to  his  extraor- 
I  dinary  allowances;  which  during  thbeco- 
nomical  half-year  appear  by  the  civil-list 
report,  p.  82,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Syden* 
ham's  testimony,  to  have  amounted  to  up* 
wards  of  2,500L 

I  am  not  exactly  informed  at  what  pe« 
riod  between  Apnl  and  July  Mr.  Syden* 
ham  was  named  envoy  extraordmary  mad 
minister  plenipotontiary  to  the  local  go- 
vernment  of  Portugal.  The  first  official 
despatch  to  him  that  I  have  seen  is  dated 
in  July:  but  his  nomination  must  have 
preceded  that  dispatch  by  some  weeks. 
He  had  from  the  5th  of  April  the  same 
salary  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  sir  Charles 
Stuart.  I  speak  here  of  the  regular  sahvy 
of  5,20Q{.  a  year,^iiot  of  extraordinary 
allowances.  Mr.  Svdenham  arrived  at 
Lisbon  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  Joly^ 
He  remained  there  until  the  27th  or  28th 
of  that  month,  when  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, being  obliged  to  quit  his  station  sud- 
denly on  account  of  his  health.  These 
three  weeks  (or  tbereidioota)  were  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  residenee  at 
Lisbon;  and  for  these  he  received  (I  am 
not  blaming  himi  but  I  stale  the  fact)  two 
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qaarters  salary  at  the  rate  of  5,900/.  a 
vear— >that  is  to  say  -  £2,600  0  0 
he  received  also,  for  outfit,  1,500  0  0 
be  received  for  his  journey 

to  Lisbon 1,100    0    0 

and  lastly  he  received  (at  a 

subsequent    period)    for 

losses  occasioned  by  his 

sudden  relinquishment  of 

the  mission    •    .    -    .       2,000    0    0 


In  all  £  7,200    0    0 
Add  to  tliis  sum,  Mr.  Casa- 
major's  extraordinaries  for 
the  same  period    -    -    -    2,500    0    0 

The  resdlt  of  cost  to  the 
public,  for  the  half-year 
intervening  between  sir 
C.  Stuarts  mission  and 
mine,  is  therefore  -    -    j?  9,700    0    0 

This  was  the  reformed  period  which  is 
to  put  all  i>ast  and  future  ministers  to 
shame!  This  was  the  rigid  scale  of  econo- 
my which  I  ought  to  have  taken  for  my 
guide,  and  for  departing  from  which  I 
am  arraigned  before  this  House  and  the 
country !  Yet  hear  how  Mr.  Sydenham 
describes  Mr.  Casamajor's  way  of  life. 
**  I  find,*'  (says  Mr,  Sydenham,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  8th  of  July, 
written  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
Lisbon).  <|  I  find  that  Mr.  Casamajor 
has  been  living  in  a  very  quiet  retired  way, 
with  no  suite  to  feed  and  lodge ;  and  by 
the  examination  of  hb  books  I  perceive 
that  he  does  not  live  on  less  than  100/.  a 
weeL"  Here  was  no  establishment,  no 
representation,  no  call  for  display  of  any 
kind ;  and  yet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
Mr.  Casamajor's  household,  were  100/.  a 
week,  or  at  the  rate  of  5,200/.  a  year ! 

It  b  true,<^at  least  I  have  heard  and  be- 
lieve,—-that  during  the  three  weeks  that 
Mr.  Sydenham  passed  at  Lisbon  he  lived 
in  Mr.  Casamajor's  House.  But  as  to 
charge  upon  the  public— Mr.  Sydenham 
was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  yearly  sa- 
lary of  5,200/.  which  comes  to  exactly 
another  100/.  a  week.  So  that  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraordinary  allowances  of 
Mr.  Sydenham,  for  outfit,  journey,  and 
loMes,  the  aggregate  of  the  regular  salary 
receivedbyhim,  joined  to  the  extraordi- 
naries allowed  to  Mr.  Casamajor  for  week- 
ly ex|}enditure,«— for  victus  and  convictus^ 
—during  the  economical  half  year,  was 
at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  lOflOOL  a  year. 
There  is  not  upon  earth  a  more  honour- 


able mind  than  Mr.  Casamajor's ;  and  I 
had  myself  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  statement  respecting  his  expenditure, 
by  the  inspection  of  his  books,  at  his  own 
particular  desire.    But  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  House,  that  from 
the  moment  at  which  I  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Casamajor,  then  becoming  secretary 
of  erobassv,  became  part  of  my  family ; 
and  as  such,  lived  at  my  table.    From  that 
time  therefore  his  expenses  (salary  except- 
ed) were  involved  in  mine.    Why,  Sir,  if 
I  were  to  calculate  by  simple  addition, 
or  by  the  rule  of  three,  I  mi^ht  say,  that, 
according  to  what  I  have  shown  you,— 
on  Mr.  Sydenham's  testimony  as  well  as 
my  own— /too  Casamajors  ought  to  have 
eaten  up  my  whole  allowances,  ordinary, 
and  extraordinary.    And,  by  the  way, 
I  had  two   Casamajors— for  in  addition 
to  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,    and    of  whom   I  speak  with 
every  feeling  of  kindness  and  of  respect,- 
another  gentleman,  Mr.  Croft,  who  was 
recommended  to  me  by  my  noble  friend 
as  secretary  for  the  Portuguese  language, 
(and  who  had  been  with  sir  C.  Stuart  in 
the  same  capacity),  lived  with  me  as  one 
of  my  family,  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  mission.    I,  of  course,  do  not  mean 
seriously  to  state  that  the  increase  of  my 
expenses  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  whom!  had  to  maintain. 
But  I  do  mean  seriously  to  show  the  diffe- 
rent footing  upon  which  Mr.  Sydenham  and 
Mr.  Casamajor  separately,  or  even  Mr.  Sy- 
denham and  Mr.  Casamajor  jointly — stood 
in  respect  to  the  claims  upon  their  expen- 
diture, from  that  in  which  I  stood, — with 
all  the  accessary  burthens,  and  all  the  un- 
avoidable representation,  of  an  embassy. 
With  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen,  whom 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  attached 
to  me,  Mr.  Casamajor  or  Mr.  Croft, — had 
I  any  personal  acquaintance-  before  ror 
mission  began.    I  learnt,  during  our  offi- 
cial and  domestic  intereourse,  to  vidue 
and  esteem  them  both.    I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  mention  their  names  in  connec- 
tion wiUi  these  miserable  details ;  but  I  am 
driven  to  it  by  the  unsparing  eoarsenesa 
of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
me,  and  by  the  foolish,  fallacious,  and  dis- 
honest contrast  of  my  expenditure  with 
that  of  Mr.  Sydenham :— Mr.  Sydenham's 
who,  during  his  three  weeks  residence  at 
Lisbon,  was  an  inmate  in  the  House  of 
Mr.  Casamajor,— «nd  mine,  who  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  mission,  had  the 
suite  of  an  .embassy  to  maintain ! 
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And  now.  Sir,  come  we  to  the  famous 
letter  of  leUers,  upon  which  it  seem«  that 
the  whole  of  the  case  against  me  is  made 
to  turn — the  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  Mr,  Sydenham,  directing  him  to 
confine  his  expenditure  within  his  regular 
allowances,  before  this  letter  is  made 
conclusive  against  me,  I  might  perhaps 
contend  that  it  should  be  shown  that  I 
was  in  some  decree,  if  not  party  to  it,  cog- 
nizant of  it.  Upon  my  honour,  I  sever 
law  it  till  aAer  the  boo.  gentleman's  first 
notice  of  bis  motion.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
had  never  beard  of  it.  I  had  heard,  or 
perhapa  aoen  in  a  newspaper,  that  some 
auch  letter  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Sy- 
denham by  my  noble  friend  >-«nd  I  well 
remember  that  tliQ  same  authority  stated 
the  rate  of  5,000^.  a  year  as  that  which 
covered  all  Mr.  Sydenham's  allowances. 
I  have  already  shown  the  accuracy  of  tliat 
statements 

But  I  wave  this  plea :  I  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  letter;— and  if  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  situa- 
tion and  mine  were  the  samei— ^md  if  the 
meaning  of  this  letter  was  what  has  been 
attributed  to  it,— and  if  that  meaning  was 
enforced  against  Mr.  Sydenham,  or  was 
not  remonstrated  against  by  him,-— I  will 
admit  that  notwithstanding  my  ignorance 
of  the  law  1  was  bound  bjr  it,  and  am  guil- 
ty of  not  conforming  to  it. 

And,  first,  what  was  Mr.  Sydenham's 
situation  ?  That  of  envoy  to  th«  local  go- 
vernment 9— mine,  that  of  ambassador  to 
the  sovereign.  (With  the  propriety  of 
the  appointment  we  have  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  nothing  to  do).  Secondly, 
What  was  the  roeanmg  of  the  letter  ?— - 
My  noble  friend,  the  writer  of  it,  has  told 
you,  that  it  did  not  mean  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  extraordinaries,  which  he  held 
lobe  almost  impossible;  but  it  did  mean 
to  prescribe  the  discontinuance  of  that 
rate  of  expenditure  which  had  brought, 
during  the  war,  such  heavy  charge  upon 
the  public    The  letter  itself  says, 

*'  I  cannot  anticipate  any  public  grounds 
for  continuing  the  expenditure  of  ois  ma- 
jesty's servants  at  Li«>on,  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  has  been  conducted  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula." 
«— To  be  sure  he  could  not.  Who  dreamt 
of  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  30,000^. 
a  year  in  time  of  peace  i — ^Lastly,  the  in- 
structions  which  were  given,  were  thev 
exectited  i  Did  Mr.  Sydenham  think  it 
practicable  to  conform  to  them  ?  Did  he 
receive  them  without  a  remonstrance,  and 


act  up  t-o  them  with  strictness  and  fide- 
lity ?-^With  fidelity,  in  the  moral  sense  of 
the  word,  I  have  no  douht  he  would  have 
acted  up  to  tbem  if  he  had  remained  at 
Lisbon ;  but  have  we  no  positive  proof  that 
he  regarded  the  literal  execution  of  them 
as  impossible  ? 

And  here.  Sir,  again  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  guard  against  being  supposed  to 
mean  any  thing  unkind  in  the  reference 
which  I  am  compelled  to  mak^  to  Mr. 
Sydenham.  That  gentleman  is .  no  more ! 
lie  has  closed  a  distii^uished  and  honour- 
able life,  during  which  he  endeared  him* 
self  to  his  friends,  and  has  left  behind  him 
an  unspotted  character.  I  implore  of 
those  who  hear  me,  that  if  a  word  should 
escape  me  b  the  heat  of  argument,  which 
can  be  thoueht  to  bear  any  colour  of  dis* 
r^ect  to  Mr.  Sydenham's  memory,  they 
will  believe  it  to  be  wholly  \inintentionaL 
I  am  the  last  man  living  who  would  wan- 
tonly throw  a  slur  upon  his  reputation,  or 
give  a  wound  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
mourn  his  loss.  I  would  most  gladly  have 
avoided  any  allusion  to  him ;  but  bis  name 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  a  foul  ca- 
lumny against  my  character;  and  the 
House  wul  feel  that  not  to  me  who  repel 
an  attack,  but  to  those  who  have  misused 
Mr.  Sydenham's  name  for  the  purposes  of 
attack  upon  me,  is  to  be  imputed  tne  guilt 
of  profaning  (if  it  be  profaned)  the  sane* 
tity  of  the  tomb. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  the  mandate  to 
Mr.  Sydenham,  directinff  him  to  confine 
his  expenses  within  certain  limits,  was  tra- 
versing the  ocean  in  one  direction,  a  re* 
monstrance  by  anticipation  against  such  a 
limitation  was  on  its  passage  to  the  foreien 
office.  Mr.  Sydenham,  I  suppose,  might 
have  heard  rumours  of  such  intended  re- 
striction ;  he  knew,  from  what  he  saw  of 
Lisbon  himself  (in  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Casamaior's  weekly  bills),  and  from  what 
he  had  heard  of  it  from  others,  that  a  lite- 
ral compliance  with  that  restriction  waa 
impracticable ;  and,  on  the  8lh  of  July, 
the  very  day  (I  believe)  after  his  arrival 
at  Lisbon,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  under  secretary  of 
state  (for  the  information  of  my  noble 
friend),  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  an  extract:— 

*'  While  the  duke  of  Wellington  wu  at 
Madrid,  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
my  allowances  at  Lisbon,  and  he  gave  me 
tlie  comfortable  assurance  of  my  being 
mined,  unless  government  allowed  me 
something  more  than  the  usiyd  aalaiy,  di- 
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tninished  by  the  usual  dedacUons  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  loss  of  exchange.  He  pro- 
mia^  to  mention  the  subject  to  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ;  and  I  have  written  to  him  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  promise*— I  find  that  Mr. 
Casamajor  has  been  living  in  a  very  quiet, 
retired  way,  with  no  suite  to  feed  and 
lodge,  and  bv  the  examination  of  his  books, 
I  perceive  that  he  does  not  live  on  less 
than  lOOiL  a  wed:.** 

80  far  is  printed.  Further  on,  in  the 
same  letter,  the  extract  of  which  now  lies 
before  me,  he  slates  that  he  "  shall  live 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  but 
that  what  he  cmmot  pay  out  of  his  sJlow- 
anceshe  shall  trust  to  the  government  to 
pay  for  him.** 

Mr.  Sydenham,  as  I  have  before  observ- 
ed, rettded  about  three  weeks  in  Lisbon, 
namely,  from  about  the  7th  or  8th, to  the 
27th  or  28th  of  July.  I  have  already  stated 
tiie  allowances,  regular  and  extraordinary, 
which  he  received  during  that  period  or  on 
account  of  it— viz.  2,60W.  sabnr,  l,50tf. 
outfit,  1,100{.  for  the  joumev  »om  Paris 
end  Madrid  to  Lisbon. — All  these  sums 
are  in  the  printed  accounts  of  the  civil  list 
teport;  and  therefore  gentlemen  might 
have  known  them  without  moving  for  pa- 
pers: but  I  was  not  aware, — and  f  suppose 
they  were  not  aware,  till  in  an  evil  boar 
they  brought  it  ouf  by  thdr  own  motion 
Ibr  papers,— of  the  sum  of  2,O0OL  for 
losses,,  which  makes  up  the  aggregate  of 
Mr.  Sydenham's  receipts  on  account  of  his 
half-year's  mission,  to  7,200^. 

If  it  is  said,  that  as  this  sum  of  7,2002. 
inclades  outfit,  and  allowances  for  journey 
and  for  losses,  it  is  not  fairly  to  be  stated 
as  Mr.  Sydenham's  expenditure  for  half  a 
3'ear,  1  readily  admit  that  it  is  not  so:  but 
then  I  must  observe,  that,  on  the  same 
ground  the  aggregate  of  my  allowances 
cannot  be  fairly  stated  as  the  expenditure 
of  a  year.  The  cost  of  outfit  and  plate  in 
my  case  would  not  have  been  repeated 
another  year ;  any  more  than  that  of  out- 
fit and  allowances  for  journey  and  for 
losses  would,  in  Mr.  Sydenham's  case, 
have  been  repeated  in  another  half  year. 
But  it  is  quite  fair—- it  is  indeed  afaeolutely 
necessary,  since  the  contrast  between 
Mr.  Sydenham's  half  year  and  my  year, 
has  been  so  much  insisted  on,«— to  state  as 
I  have  done,  Mr.  Sydenham's  salary  Joined 
to  Mr.  Casamajor's  extraordinaries  for  the 
same  half  year,'aa  constituting  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  mission  for  that  period. 
And  it  is  fair  to  state  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Sydapham's  receipts  joined  to  Mr,  Cisa- 


major'a  extraordmariei,  as  the  aggr^ate 
expense  of  that  half  year  with  which  the 
aggregate  of  my  receipts  for  a  whole  year 
is  to  oe  compared. 

Whatever  comments,  therefore,  gentle* 
men  may  think  proper  to  make  on  my 
conduct  in  other  respects,  they  will  at 
least  I  think,  abandon  the  contrast  between 
Mr.  Sydenham's  mission  and  mine  as  to 
the  rate  of  their  respective  cost  to  the 
public.  This  point,  on  which  they  relied 
so  confidentlv,  completely  fkils  them. 
They  may,  if  thejr  writ,  continue  to  ar« 
raisn  my  politicid  sins ;  but,  if  comparison 
wiui  the  period  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  mis* 
sion  be  a  decisive  test  of  economy,  they 
must  on  that  comparison  absolve  me  from 
pecunianr  transgression. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  on  pecuniary  matters 
only  that  they  have  guessed  wrong  as  to 
me  and  Mr.  Sydenham.  They  nattered 
themselves  that  they  had  another  case 
against  me  on  his  account;— a  case  of 
hardship,—- as  if  this  valuable  public  ser- 
vant bad  been  displaced  purposely  to 
make  way  for  me.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  I  superseded  Mr.  Sydenham.  Sir, 
I  did  not  supersede  Mr.  Sydenham.  If 
the  fact  were  so,  I  know  not  that  it 
would  constitute  any  charge  against 
me.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  the  first 
time  that  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Qrown  to  appoint  and  to  change  its  foreign 
ministers  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
charge,  or  even  of  question,  in  parliament. 
But  the  fact  is  not  so.  Mr.  Sydenham's 
mission  was  irretrievably  at  an  end  before 
mine  began.  He  quitted  Lisbon  not  only 
unrecalled,  but  without  leave.  He  did 
this  from  necessity,  on  accoont  of  the  im- 
paired state  of  his  health.  He  arrived  in 
England  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  say)  on  or  about  the  8th  of  August. 
From  that  day  to  the  10th  of  October  he 
received  in  England  his  appointments  as 
minister  at  Lisbon.  Are  the  economists 
angry  that  he  did  not  continue  so  to  receive 
them  lonser  ?— He  was  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  subsequent  period  before  his  death 

fas  I  shall  presently  show,  by  a  document 
bunded  on  his  own  representations)  in  a 
state  of  health  to  admit  of  his  resuming 
the  Lisbon  mission-*or  accepting  any 
other.  If  he  had  happily  been  so,  my 
noble  (nend  will  bear  testimony  not  only 
to  the  fact,  but  to  my  knowledge  of  the  fiict, 
that  another  and  more  important  employ- 
ment was  in  contemplation  for  him.— So 
much  for  that  charge. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  letter 
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from  the  foreign  office  to  the  treasurv, 
which  authorized  the  payment  to  Mr. 
Sydenham  of  that  sum  oi2fiQ0lf  for  losses, 
which  forms  the  last  item  in  lus  account 
i  almost  wonder,  thy-the-by»  that  I  have 
not  been  told  in  distinct  terms  that  this 
%006l*  was  given  to  Mr.  Sydenham  to  re* 
concile  him  to  my  supersession  of  him. 
Tlpe  Housci  if  they  will  allow  me  to  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  this  letter  to  them, 
will  see  how  that  matter  stands.  I  am 
ready  to  move  for  its  being  laid  on  the 
table,  if  they  think  ii  necessary.  It  is 
luckily  the  last  document  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try  their 
patience.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  Foreign  office,  OcL  25,  1815.     My 
lords;-*->Tliomas  Sydenham,  esq.  late  his 
majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
has  represented  to  me  the  very  great  ex- 
pense  he  was  at  in  making  preparations  to 
undertake  that  mission,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  residence  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
great  ]pss  he  sustained  ^y  the  sudden  dis- 
posal of  his  effects,  &c  on  his  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  that  mission,  on  account  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  his  health  after  a 
residence  of  only  a  few  months,  whereby 
he  has  been  a  loser  of  considerably  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds,  and  is  thereby 
involved  in  difficulties  bevond  the  reach  of 
his  private  fortune  to  satisfy.'*     [There  is 
a  slight  error  of  inadvertency  here  as  to 
the  period  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  actual  resi- 
dence atk  Lisbon— -which  was,  as  I  have 
ah^wn,  weeks  only,  and  not  months.    I 
now  come  to  a  passage  to  which  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.]— ^*  Having  considered  this  appli- 
cation, it  has  appeared  to  me,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  (Mr. 
Sydenham's  state,  of  health  still  preventing 
bi«  Wog  employed  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
wi^e  of  his  maiesty),  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable that  Mr.  Sydenham  should  receive 
a  coippensation  on  account  of  these  lossea. 
I.  am  therefore  to  desire  your  lordships 
will  be  pleased  to  take  the  commands  of 
bia  royal  higbnesa  the  Prince,  Regent, 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  nett,  to  Mr.  Sydenham, 
oc  tiis-  assigns,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
losses  above-staled." 

la  this  also  a  sham  letter  and  a  oon* 
eerted  fraud  ?  Perhaps  the  date  will  help 
ue  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  It  is 
dated  the  25th  October,  1815,  that  is  to 
eajt  si&  months  after  I  had  tendered  the 
rMJgn§tion  of  my  nussion^  and  tlpree 
(vol.  XXX VL) 


months  after  my  resignation  had  been 
accepted;  a  period,  therefore,  when,  if  Mr. 
Sydenham's  health  had  been  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  sta- 
tion at  Lisbon,  there  had  been  for  three 
months  no  impediment  whatever,  and  for 
six  months  no  impediment  on  my  part,  to 
his  resuming  it.  It  was  manifestly  the 
hopelessness  of  his  return  to  public  life 
that  weighed  with  the  foreign  office  in 
writing  this  letter ;  to  which  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring, 
both  for  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  good^ 
natured  and  considerate  disposition,  and 
the  just  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the 
merits  and  character  of  Mr.  Sydenham. 
I  had  not  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Syden- 
ham. I  knew  him  only  by  reputation— 
by  the  report  of  common  friemis,  whose 
report  would  of  itself  have  been-sufficient 
to  ensure  my  belief  of  his  good  qualities; 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  that 
memorable  investigation  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  committee  of  this  House  upon 
^he  renewal  of  the  East-India  company's 
charter.  In  the  course  of  that  examina* 
tion  the  gentlemen  connected  with  India 
displayed  a  degree  of  ability  and  infor- 
mation, which  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  matched,  certainly  not  excelled,  in 
any  other  service,  or  in  any  other  country. 
Among  these  very  able  men  Mr.  Syden- 
ham stood  eminently  distinguished,  evinc- 
ing a  capacity  for  great  affairs  and  a  fit* 
ness  for  important  employments,  such  as 
are  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  more  prac- 
tised^statesmen.  If,  therefore,  I  have  oeen 
driven  to  say  any  thing  of  this  gentleman 
(I  hope  I  have  not,  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
intended  it)  which  may  have  appeared  in- 
any  degree  disrespectful  or  disparaging,—* 
if  I  have  been  obliffed  to  soil  the  name  of 
a  high-minded  and  liberal  man  with  mo* 
ney,  the  blame  (I  repeat  it)  is  not  with 
me,  but  with  those  who  forced  Mr.  Syden* 
ham's  name  into  Uiis  discussion. 

I  now.  Sir,  come  to  the  details  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  my  own  mission,  the  account 
of  which  is  among  the  papers  upon  the 
table.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion,  has  had  the  goodness  to  com- 
pliment me  on  the  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  my  calculations.  I  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  compli- 
ment ;  and  I  see  that  he  has  been  taughf 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  advantage  which  he  has  over  me  on 
this  day.  Undofibtedly  any  charge  con- 
nected with  monpy,  places  the  accused  in 
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a  dilemtna  of  painful  difGculty-^a  difficulty 
the  more  painful  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  innocence,  and  to  the 
warmth  of  his  indignation.  If  he  contents 
himself,  as  is  the  first  natural  impulse  of 
every  honourable  mind,  with  general  and 
lofty  denial,  he  exposes  himself  to  be  tri- 
umphed over  as  having  evaded  investiga- 
tion ;  and  figures  are  then  Invoked  as  the 
only  test  of  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  condescends  to  detailed  arithmetical 
calculation,  he  becomes  liable  to  such 
compliments  as  those  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  and  must  feel  (as  I  do  now)  a  cer- 
tain inevitable  degradation  in  toe  very 
process  by  which  be  is  to  be  justified.  It 
IS  certainly  not  without  such  pain  that  I 
tnade  up  my  mind  to  this  latter  alter- 
tasftive. — Those  who  know  me  in  private 
life  are,  I  am  afraid,  too  well  aware  how 
little  I  am  versed  in  questions  either  of 
arithmetic  or  of  economy,  not  to  have  been 
as  miich  surprised  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
professes  himself  to  be  sratified  at  the  pro- 
ficiency in  figures  which  is  displayed  in 
the  papers  before  the  House ;  particularly 
in  that  laboured  dispatch  of  mine  of  the 
SOth  of  May,  1815.— In  truth,  I  availed 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  those  statements 
and  calculations,  of  the  aid  of  persons 
much  more  conversant  with  such  matters 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman  also  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  profess,  in  these  accounts,  to  state 
tny  whole  expenditure  at  Lisbon,  but  only 
my  expenditure  of  public  money. 

Sir,  the  expenditure  of  sir  Charles  Stu- 
art's mission  for  the  two  vears,  1812-lS 
and  1813-14,  and  that  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  conclusion  of  sir  Charles  Stu- 
art's mission  and  my  aj^pointment,  can 
hardly  be  denied  to  justify  the  nomfaial 
amount  of  the  allowances  assigned  to  me. 
But  that  nominal  amodnt  and  the  real 
effective  value  were  very  difibrent  indeed. 
For  my  actual  expenditure  (as  distin- 
guished from  nominal  receipt — or  rather 
nominal  issue),  a  fair  but  strict  standard 
of  cotdparison  is  furnished  by  the  report 
of  the  civil-list  committee  of  June,  1815. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  my  whole  actual  ex- 
{lenditure  as  ambassador,  talKed  within  a 
Very  trifle  with  the  amount  fixed  by  that 
committee  and  sanctioned  by  the  House 
for  a  minister  at  Lisbon  of  the  second  or- 
der, I  think  it  wiU  not  be  imputed  that  I 
abused  the  discretion  confidea  to  me. 

Assuredly  I  did  not,  on  gobg  out  to 
Lisbon,  anticipate  the  trial  of  thisdav; 
but  1  did|  as  has  been  soen,  draad  and  ae« 


precate  any  unlimited  pecmuarrdncretioo. 
It  has  beenshownhowanxious  1  was  to  luive 
the  limits  of  my  expenditure  defined ;  and 
within  those  limits,  whatever  they  might 
be,  I  resolved  to  restrict  myself. 

My  nominal  allowances  were,  as  I  iHive 
said,  and  as  appears  from  the  papers  upon 
the  table,— 

Salary • ie.8,200 

Extraordmaries,  npt  to  exoeed  6,000  ' 

Total  £.14,200 
Of  this  amount  of  extraordinaries  I  drew 
only  for  thee-fourths,  or  4,500^.  I  re- 
ceived (like  every  other  minister  of  what- 
ever rank )  the  sum  of  1 ,500/.  for  outfit.  If 
that  sum  be  taken  as  replacing  the  1,500<L 
extraordinaries  which  I  declined  to  draw,, 
the  result  of  salary,  extraordinaries,  and 
outfit  for  that  one  year  (outfit  could  only 
be  a  charge  on  the  first  year),  is,  as  abovOf 
14,200/.  I  had  plate,  like  other  ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  extraordinary,  &c«  but 
upon  the  scale  of  an  envoy. 

Having  no  rule  or  experience  to  guide 
me,  all  that  I  could  determine  was,  to  con- 
sider the  established  recognized  amount 
of  the  salary  as  the  limit  of  my  public  ex- 
penditure ;  and  to  draw  for  no  more  extra- 
ordinaries than  should  makeup  thejiommal 
salary  of  8,200/.  to  that  efiective  amount. 
Had  therefore  that  salary  been  paid  free 
from  deductions  at  home,  and  witnout  lost 
on  the  exchange  and  on  the  converrfoa 
into  Portuguese  money— I  should  not 
have  drawn  for  one  shilling  of  extraordi* 
naries  for  my  expenses  at  Lisbon.  Bat  the 
case  was  very  different.  This  nominal  sa- 
lary was  liable  to  dedoctions  amounting 
to  no  less  than  about  sixteen  per  cent,  in 
England,  which  redaced  it  from  8,200/.  te 
about  6,900/. ;  and  this  latter  sum  again 
to  a  loss  of  something  more  than  twelve 
per  cent,  in  its  transit  and  conversion,  re« 
dncing  it  from  6,900/.  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 6,100/.  and  6,000/1 
This  statement  applies  to  the  first  thred 

Quarters  of  the  year,  ending  the  5th  of 
uhr,  1815.  In  July,  I  recehred  the  report 
ofthe  civil-list  committee,  to  which  I  ha?e 
so  often  hadtoccasion  to  refer.  From  that 
time,  therenM'e,  I  had— what  I  had  alwava 
wished— a  positive  writtten  pubKc  tmi 
not  laid  down  indeed  for  mv  missioiH 
but  which  I  might  safely  take  for  mj 
guide.  By  the  civil-lbt  report,  the  mi* 
nister  io  Fortngal  was  considered  pros- 
pectively on  the  foelbg  not  of  an  aaa* 
DBSsador,  but  of  an  envoy  extmerdinarf 
and  minister  plenipolentiefy.   To  thai 
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iniBiiter  of  the  «eooiid  order  the  report 
Mii^ned  a  aalary  of  8,00(tf.  a  year.  It 
further  reeoBuneaded  that  all  sums  for 
ftreiga  missions  should  be  paid  free  of 
all  deductions  except  the  property*tBat; 
Ihus  relieving  the  issues  or  salary  from 
all  the  estoblbhed  leoal  defalcaUoas  at 
home,  amounting  to  about  six  per  cent, 

im  addition  to  the  property-tax),  and 
'om  all  losses  by  exchana^,  or  othenrise, 
in  the  transmission  abroad.    At  the  same 
time^  the   allowance  for  outfit,— which 
Jiad  been  hitherto  in  all  cases,  and  for 
all   ranks,  only  1,500/L<— a  sum  which  is 
elated  by  the  report  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
^OTor  above  ooe-third  or  one  fourth  of  the 
real  expense,  was  raised  to  4»000^» ;  and 
aa  annual  allowance  oiSOOl.  was  given  for 
Jiouso-reni.    These  several  arransements 
su«  to  be  found  in  pp.  47  and  4f8,  of  the  civil- 
list  report*  to  which  I  beg  the  gentlemen 
.vvho  do  ase  the  honour  to  watch  what  I  am 
aaying,  to  refer.     Deducting  800/.  the 
property-tax,  from  the  salary  of  8,000/. 
.these  issoea  to   the   new   envoy  would 
amount  to  1 1,700/.  nett  for  the  first  year ; 
akid  to  7t7O0/.  nett  for  ewery  subsequent 
year.«— And  this  exclusive  of  plate,  for 
which  the  report  makes  a  special  provision. 
VThen  I  received  the  copy  of  this  report 
I  instantly  determined  that*  so  long  as  the 
mission  continued  in  my  hands,  I  would 
limit  myself  strictly  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  It.    For  the  last  quarter,  therefore 
J  from  July  theSth  to  October  lOtb,  1815) , 
conformed  to  the  new  scale  of  ordinary 
allowances,  and  recehred  only  1,800/.  nett, 
without   any   extraordinaries    whatever. 
The  exchange  was  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  termination  of  the  war,  beoome  so 
.fivrourable  as  in  a  great  meaaure  to  ooun- 
tteraet  the  loss  upon  the  fMper-mooey, 
which  continued  to  be  about  7  per  cent. 
The  result  of  this  counteraction  was,  that 
the  loss  upon  1  fi/QOL  by  the  exchange  and 

Bier«monc^  jointly,  which  three  months 
ore  would  have  been  about  820/.,  was 

now  only  about  70^ 

.  Of  the  6,000/.  extraordinaries  which  I 
.had  liberty  to  draw,  I  drew  only  for  so 
'much  as  was  sttfficient,^— First  to  replace 

the  deductiona  on  6,150/.  being  three 

quarters  of  nomhial  salaiy  at  the  old  rate 

of  8,900/.  (gross),  and  on  1,800^  one 
:  quarter  at  the  new  rate  of  7,200(.  (nett) ; 
:  secondly,  to  make  up  the  old  allowance 

figr  outfi^  via.  1,500L  to  thesom  of  4,000/. 
.mecifically  allowed  by  the  committee.— 

And  not  one  fivthnf  morei  so  help  me 
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So  scrupulously  did  I  adhere  to  these 
lioiits,  (which  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
fonliedonaclear  principle,  and  which  had 
the  miction  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
that  finding  that  my  agent  had  drawn,  for 
thelaft  quarter,  a  sum  of  1,500/.  as  extra- 
ordinaries (at  the  rate  of  the  6,000/.  ori- 
ginally allowed  to  me),  I  directed  him  to 
return  that  sum  to  the  treasury:  and  1 
declare,  on  my  conscience,  that  when  I 
gave  this  direction,  I  had  no  more  expecta- 
tion that  the  transaction  would  ever  be 
known  to  any  one  except  to  my  agent,-r 
to  my  right hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr,  Hiis* 
kisson),  whom  I  requested  to  see  my  di- 
rection executed— to  my  noble  fi^iend 
(lord  Castlereagh),  whos^  permission  was 
necessary,— and  to  the  treasury,  to  which 
the  return  was  made^— I  had  no  more  ex- 
pectation that  I  should  ever  have  to  state 
this  transaction  privately  or  publicly  ia 
vladication  of  my  character,-^han  I  had 
apprehension  that  on  such  grounds  my 
character  would  ever  be  assailed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  still  open  to  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  are  the  framers  and  sop* 
porters  of  the  impeachment  against  me^ 
to  recur  to  the  charge  that  the  mission  to 
Lisbon  was.unnepessaqr;  to  find  fadlt,  if 
they  filease^  with  mv  personal  conduct  in 
accepting  it. (of  wMch  a  wprd  by-snd-by)j 
and  to  censure  the  mode  in  which  I  may 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  it ;  but  aa 
to  pecuniary  imputation,  I  stand  upon  a 
rock.— I  stand  upon  the  authority  of  ^ 
committee  ^f  this  House,  appointed  long 
after  my  embassy  was  estabhsned  and  en» 
dowed ;  and  aot  merely  approving  by  r^ 
trospect  the  amount  of  its  actual  endow* 
mentt  but  recommending  prospectively 
the  same  endowment  for  a  mission  of  a 
lower  character.  Before  that  report  was 
known  to  me^— with  the,  power  to  go  to  a 
certain  extent  of  expense,  I  restrained 
myself  within  that  extent,  to  limits  nan- 
rowed  by  mv  own  sense  of  what  was  right. 
As  soon  as  I  had  the  authority  of  that  rer 
port  to  guide  me^  I  adhered  to  it  volunta- 
rily and  strictly,  living  as  an  ambassador 
witlun  the  allowances  assigned  for  an  en- 
voy«^  To  other  allegations  of  misconduct, 
political  or  prudential,  I  may  be  ob- 
noxious;—but  surely  no  fair  adversary, 
after  this  exposition,  will  impute  to  my  em- 
bassy either  a  wasteful  proaigality  on  tl^e 
part  of  the  government,  or  a  corrupt  rapa- 
city on  mine. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  wearied  the 
House  with  figures :  but  there  is  another 
ii  oiwhich  the  result  is  so  strik- 
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'Waterloo  fiiughti  and  the  war  chus  happSy 
ended  (almost  as  soon  as  begim)»  than  my 
noble  friend  signified  to  me  his  royu 
hiffbness's  acceptance  of  the  resignation 
]iirnich  had  been  before  declined.  It  is 
4nie9  tliat  it  was  not  until  three  months 
«lker  this  notification  that  I  was  finally 
reliend  from  the  mission.  Amidst  the 
SBiportant  negociatioos  in  which  my  noble 
iriend  was  then  ensaged,  he  appears  to 
'have  forgotten  that  he  had  not  aj^ointed 
any  one  to  receive  the  business  and  oor- 
•respondence  of  the  Lisbon  mission^  out  of 
my  hands.  Portugal  and  mjrself  had  (no 
wonder)  sunk,  into  insigmficance  and 
oblivion;  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
Augusts  no  successor  to  me  was  appointed. 
Dia  I  think  this  a  lucky  chancer  Did  I 
•go  on  quietly  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
this  oblivion?  No.  After  about  a  month 
had  elapsed  without  hearing  any  thing 
from  the  foreign  office,  I  wrote  to  my 
Boble  friend,  to  remind  him  of  my  exist- 
ence: and,  apprebendine  him  to  be— as 
he  in  Act  was— absent  &om  England,  I 
wrote  by  the  same  packet  a  private  letter 
to  lord  Bathurst,  begging  leave,  in  case 
any  difficulty  should  nave  occurred  in  the 
nomination  of  a  successor^  to  recommend 
Mr.  Croft  (whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  first  introduced  to 
me  by  my  noble  friend),  as  a  person  per- 
fiM^tly  competent  to  act  as  charge  d'aflbires; 
mad  oSerin^i  at  the  same  time,  the  aid  of 
my  unofficial  advice,  so  long  as  I  should 
remain  (which  I  intended  to  do  through 
the  winter)  in  PortogaL  I  desire  to  know 
if  this  conduct  can  be  characterized  as  a 
.clinging  to  my  office?— or  whether  my 
pertinacity  in  adhering  to  it  was  more 
.  than  exactly  on  a  par  with  my  eagerness 
in  seeking  it? 

PerliajM,  Sir,  I  mi^ht  now  sit  down  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  Gavmg  cleared  the  in- 
tegruy  of  my  conduct;  and,  perhaps,  with 
a  teeling  rattier  of  gratitude  than  of  hosti- 
li^  towards  those  who,  by  manfully  giving 
a  distinct  and  substantive  shape  to  their 
allegations,  have  affinrded  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  refuting  them.  But  I  cannot  pass 
by  the  taunts  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  the 
grave  admonitions  of  the  boo.  mover  of 
the  question,  without  assuring  them,  that 
so  loi^^  as  I  possess  in  my  own  breast  the 
consciousness  of  integrity,  such  assail- 
ments,  whether  taunting  or  monitory,  will 
excite  in  it  no  emotion  warmer  than  con- 
tempt. I  must  above  all  things  assure  the 
bon.  baronet,  that  no  attempt  to  inapeach 
my  chMMter  and  to  diBOMe  ae  (ae  be 


flattered  himself  this  jiibceeding  might  do) 
in  that  estimation  with  this  House  whicn 
constitutes  all  that  is  valuable  and  all  that 
is  efficient  in  a  public  man,  no  such 
attempt,  1  say,  will  cause  me  to  lower  my 
voice  one  key,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of  my 
exertions,  in  opposing  and  exposing  those 
doctrines  of  which  the  hon.  baronet  is  the 
representative  and  the  champion.  Let 
not  the  hon.  baronet  flatter  huaoself  with 
any  such  result  from  this  attack  upon  mr 
reputation.  Let  him  not  flatter  himseu 
with  the  hope  of  suph  a  result  firom  his 
asperity  to-niffht,  or  firom  his  menaces  for 
the  future.  ,  If  I  am  satisfied  to  have  done 
right,  for  the  peace  of  my  own  conscience, 
I  am  also  glad  to  have  made  that  right 
apparent,  mainly  because. I  know  how 
necessary  are  the  good  opinion  and  the 
favouring  attention  of  this  House,  to 
enable  me  to  exert  myself  successfully  for 
tiie  defeat  of  those  projects  which  the  hon. 
baronet  lias  at  heart,  and  which,  I  verily 
believe,  would  bring  tiiis  country  to  nun. 
Tlie  hon.  baronet  has  spoken  out :  and  die 
only  sentiment  with  which  I  am  inspired 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  declared  enmi^, 
and  by  the  burst  of  his  anticipated  triumpn, 
is  that  of  a  pride*— I  hope  an  honest  and 
pardonable  {>ride,  at  the  proof  which  he 
has  thus  unintentionally  affiirded  of  the 
reasons  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  his 
hostility.  It  is  because  I  am  held  in 
hatred  and  in  fear  by  those  who  share  the 
hon.  baronet's  opimons,  that  by  them  I 
have  been  sought  to  be  destroved.  I 
have  been  sought  to  be  destroved,  because 
I  have  declared  myself— (with  what  eftct 
it  becomes  not  me  to  say,  but  with  all  mv 
heart  and  soul),  against  schemes,  whicn 
if  unchecked,  womd  brin^  destruction 
upon  those  hallowed  uastitutions  by  which 
the  mixed  and  free  ffovernment  of  this 
great  kingdom  is  upholden,  and  firom 
which  the  practical  blessings  of  our  con* 
stitution  are  derived* 

Sir,  I  thus  dismiss  all  that  part  of  the 
charges  which,  if  substantiated,  would 
have  estid>lished  against  me  the  guilt  of 
criminality  or  of  culpable  misconduct. 
But  I  wish  to  leave  nothing  unnoticed^ 
whether  of  charge  or  of  insinuation,— wbe* 
ther  conveying  the  imputation  of  positive 
guilt,  or  only  implying  discredit  and  dis- 
paragement. 

It  is  made  matter  of  accusation  and  re» 
proach  acainst  me  that  I  have  accepted 
office  with  my  noble  friend  who  sits  be- 
side me  (lord  Castiereagh),— tetween 
iHion  mid  myidfit  isasiiiaiid  that  our 
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fomer  diftrenoesbad  jdaced  an  impaa^ 
aable  barrier«->-Fint^*-from  what  quarter 
comet  thii  reproach  and  accmation  ?  From 
a  beocb»  on  which  I  do  not  see  any  two 
Bcighbours  who  hare  not  differed  from 
Mch  otherr-^md  that  within  short  me* 
taory  too, — much  more  easentialljjr  than 
mjfsdf  and  my  noble  friend.  But  it  is  in- 
atnuated  that  the  differences  between  my 
noble  friend  and  myself  were  of  a  sort 
which  precluded  reconciliation  !«^ince 
when  have  such  matters  become  topics  of 
parliamentary  discussion?  Since  when 
has  It  been  the  practice  of  this  House  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  disagreements  of 
indhriduaist  and  to  indulge  in  such  ani- 
madrersions  on  the  most  delicate  topics 
tf  personal  conduct  as  in  private  society 
no  gentleman  would  ventnre  to  hazard? 
Since  when»  1  say*  has  this  practice  com- 
menced? And  how  far  is  it  to  be  carried? 
—I  know  of  no  precedent  for  it.  I  know 
of  no  authority^— It  is  not  for  my  own 
aaket  but  for  tlie  sake  of  thta  House,  that 
I  protest' agamst  it ;  for,  if  this  practice  be 
permitted^  our  discussions  must  inevi- 
tably sink  in  to  grosser  penonalitiea  than 
liave  diapaced  the  meetbgs  of  Pataoe* 
yard  aniTof  Spa>6ddi. 

The  Hon.  iMironet  is  entifeiy  mistaken 
•a  to  what  he  supposes  me  to  have  ad- 
drcssed  to  my  constituents  at  Liverpool  in 
1812.  Nothing  that  I  then  said  was  in- 
tended to  convey,  or  did  convey,  the  no- 
tion that  I  was  precluded  by  any  feelmg, 
or  (in  my  own  judgment)  by  any  prin- 
eiple»  from  acting  in  oiBce  with  my  noble 
AuflDd.  I  had  declared  the  direcUy  con- 
trary opinion  some  months  before,  in  a 
correspondence  respecting  the  fiormation 
of  an  administration,  wmch  the  discua- 
aions  of  Uiose  times  brought  before  the 
poblici  and  which  is  now  upon  record* 
what  is  not  publicly  recorded  is,  that  some 
time  after  Uiose  discussions  bad  closed, 
but  six  or  eight  weeks  before  my  elec- 
tion at  Liverpool,  other  negodations 
which  had  for  their  object  my  return  to 
office,  bad  taken  place ;  amongst  the  pro* 
posed  arrangements  of  which,  my  noble 
IHend— with  a  manliness  and  generosity 
which  I  hope  I  fidtas  they  deserved— had 
irohmtarily  tendered  to  mv  acceptance 
the  seals  of  the  oiBce  which  ne  now  hdds. 
Other  roMons  induced  me  to  decline  that 
tender.  I  might  be  nght  or  wrong  in  my 
^iew  of  those  reasons.  One  among  them 
was,  diat  I  waa  at  that  tune  ensbarrassed 
with  rasped  to  n  most  important  question 
(ihediiCiiaMiierwhicbiaQow  fixed  for 


no  distant  day)  bv  pledges  wUch  I  could 
best  hope  to  redeem  with  unquestioned 
fidelity  and  honour,  by  remaining  out  of 
office  till  I  had  redeemed  them.  But 
what  would  be  thought  of  me— what 
should  I  deserve  to  be  Uiought  of  by  any 
liberal  mmd — ^if,  after  such  a  transaction 
as  I  have  described,  I  could  ever  pause 
for  a  moment,  to  consider  in  what  order 
with  respect  to  each  other  my  noble 
friend  and  I  should  march  towards  our 
common  objects  in  the  service  of  the 
country  ?— >In  that  transaction,  any  fed- 
bgs  which  had  previously  separated  my 
noble  friend  and  myself  were  buried  for 
ever.  The  very  memory  of  them  was  ef- 
faced from  our  minds :— nor  can  I  com« 
pliment  the  good  taste  of  those  who  would 
call  them  up  from  oblivion;  surely  not 
with  the  vain  hope  of  exasperating  differ- 
ences anew,  but  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  reconcilement  now  of  five  years 
standingy  a  subject  of  suspicion,  taunt,  and 
obloquy. 

Waal  I  have  said.  Sir,  is,  I  hope,  a  suf- 
ficient comment  upon  the  notable  die* 
covery^  that  I  accepted  public  emploviopent 
not  with,  but  under,  my  noble  mend. 
This  paltry  distinction,  I  can  assure  those 
who  are  so  vam  of  it,  occasions  me  not 
the  slightest  uneasiness.  When  lord  Fern- 
broke  went  out  to  Vienna,  and  the  mar- 
Suis  Wellesley  to  Spain,  during  (or  under, 
'  jron  will)  my  admmistration  of  the  fo- 
rei{p  departmentr-bad  I  the  ridiculous 
vamty  to  fiuicy  that  these  distinguished 
noblemen  acted  under  me,  in  any  sense 
of  dcgradbg  subordination?  Or  is  it  ima- 
gined that  when  the  duke  of  Wellingtoa 
undertook  hb  misMon  to  Paris,  my  imble 
firiend,  conodved  that  he  was  tMrefore 
entitled  to  daim  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
deliverer  of  Europe  ?— They  know  little. 
Sir,  of  the  spirit  of  our  coostitutien,— 
they  are  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  du- 
tiea  that  it  imposes,  and  the  prtvikgea 
that  it  eoo&rs,«-who  are  not  aware,  that 
in  whatever  station  a  man  may  be  called 
upon  to  serve  his  sovereign  and  his  coun- 
try, there  is  among  statesmen,  co-operat- 
inff  honestly  for  the  public  goodp  a  real 
substantive  equality  which  no  mere  official 
arrangement  can  either  create  or  destroy ; 
.^hey— who  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in  a 
free  country  like  ours,  it  is  for  the  man  to 
'"  the  office,  not  for  the  office  to  dig- 


if  I  have  now  done.  I  have  humbly 
to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having 
trespasaod  upoi^  ttiemao  ioiig,  and  to  thank 
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them  for  tbeir  indalgent  altenlion.  The 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  heard  bj 
the  House,  has  been  such  as  satisfies  me 
that  they  justly  and  kindly  considered  how 
much  I  had  at  stake  on  this  day.  If  I 
have  succeeded  (as  my  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  must  have  done),  in  refuting 
the  charges  brought  against  me,  I  have 
BQt  spoken  in  vain ;  and  you,  Sir,  will 
not  regret  having  listened  to  me.  If  I 
have  not  succeeded, — if  the  House  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  any  stain  remains  upon 
my  character, — then  indeed.  Sir,  have  I 
troubled  you  too  long ;  but  I  have  troubled 
you  for  tne  last  time. 

•  Mr.  Brougham  declared,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  have  alluded,  as  hanging 
back  in  his  accusation.  The  charge  must 
have  applied  to  some  one,  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  determine  who  was  meant.  His  hon. 
friend  who  made  the  present  motion  had 
■tat^d  the  accusation  luUy  and  fairly ;  he 
was  answered  by  the  noble  lord  opposite ; 
what  the  noble  lord  had  said  was  replied  to 
by  the  hon.  baronet.  There  was  then 
a  dead  pause  in  the  House—nothing  being 
offered  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Was 
the  accusation  to  be  repeated  without 
bearing  any  defence  i  WerO'  the  common 
forms  of  the  House  to  be  departed  from 
on  this  odcasion,  and  were  he  and  his 
friends  to  be  accused  of  want  of  candour 
for  following  the  usual  course  recommend- 
ed  by  conmion  convenience  and  general 
experience  i  He  did  not  hold  back,  and 
he  was  sure  his  hon.  friends  did  not*  If 
he  now  came  forward,  he  did  not  bring 
any  new  charges ;  he  would  not  state  a  tittle 
that  had  not  previously  been  stated ;  and 
if  he  travelled  out  of  the  accusation,  he 
beffged  he  might  be  stopped.  He  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was 
not  his  accuser ;  that  he  stood  there  in  a 
different  capacity.  The  accusation  was 
already  made;  the  defence  had  been 
heard,  and  he,  with  the  House,  was  now  to 
act  as  judges.  The  noble  lord  against 
whose   administration    this  charge   was 

grindpally  directed,  although  the  right 
on.  gentleman  was  deeply  involved  in  it, 
began  with  a  remark  about  suppressing 
one  of  the  documents  moved  for.  His 
hon.  friend  had  brought  no  such  charge, 
but  merely  alleged  that  it  had  been  kept 
back  till  other  papers,  calculated  todoaway 
its  effect,  were  brought  forward  with  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  here 
proved  his  allegation  by  diSnrent  refer- 
encea  to  the  dat«  of  the  papeoi  and  theo 
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addressed  himself  to  the  question*  He 
observed,  that  the  right  hon*  gentlemaii 
was  anxious  to  separate  the  two  questions 
of  the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent*  and 
of  the  expenses  of  the  embassy.  He  had 
no  objection  to  this  line  of  argument,  and 
would  show  from  dates,  that  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  pretence  for  this  job,  which 
was  as  barefaced  a  one  as  was  ever  exhir 
bited  to  the  animadversion  of  parliament. 
The  blame  of  it  was  participated,  between 
the  administration  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who*  benefitted  by  it.  The  charge, 
however,  had  been  supposed  to  have  beeu 
more  extensively  stated  than  was  intended: 
it  was  never  said  that  there  was  no  inteur 
tion  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
regent  of  the  Brazils  to  return  to  Europe^ 
he  and  his  friends  charged  them  with  ap- 
pointing a  minister  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  functions  to  be  exercised.  The 
charge  admitted  that  there  might  be  a 
mistake:  on  this  mistake  the  job  wap 
founded :  the  mistake  was  pardoned,  but 
the  job  was  reprobated*  It  was  by  faclp 
and  by  dates  only  that  the  question  under 
debate  ought  to  be  decided,  not  by  empty 
professions  or  noisy  declamation,  which, 
m  the  opinion  of  the  world,  would  be  of 
no  more  value  than  the  wind  of  whioh  the/ 
were  made. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  dispatch  of  lord 
Strangford  to  lord  Castlereagli,  dated  the 
20th  of  Feb.  1814,  he  found  it  stated,  that 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  British  mi» 
nister  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  disposed 
to  revisit  his. ancient  dominions;  but  this 
intention  would  never  be  executed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  was  added,  subsequently,  that 
any  intimation  of  the  wibhes  on  the  part  of 
our  government  would  probably  be  ac* 
ceded  io.  We  were  thus  left  altogether 
to  determine  upon  the  time  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  return  of  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  should  take  place.  The  Jright 
hon.  gentleman  had  pretended,  that  tiiis 
return  was  an  affair  of  the  highest  imports 
ance ;  that  it  was  an  event  so  desirable^ 
as  to  justify  all  the  expense  and  all  the  ex* 
traordinary  proceedings  which  belonged 
to  this  transaction.  But  if  it  had  been  of 
such  mighty  interest  to  the  concerns  of 
Europe,  ample  time  had  been  previously 
afforded  between  the  downfall  of  Buona* 
parte's  power  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  appoiat^ 
ment.  Not  a  word,  however,  of  the  retura 
of  the  royal  fiunUy  was  heard  till  the<  9Btk 
of  July,  andihennnwea  qiMtion  irhich 
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ntnr  Co  be  determiDed  upon  stubborn  | 
dstet  on  one  side,  and  metaphor  and  Tcr- 
botity  on  the  other.  During  the  three 
months  previous  to  thu  period,  although 
the  noble  lord  opposite  wasall  that  time  ap- 
prised of  the  probable  return  of  the  Portu- 
guese court,  as  far  as  the  dispatch  of  lord 
Strangford  could  create  that  ezpectatioui 
it  was  never  before  thought  of  sending  out 
an  embassy  extraordinary  upon  the  mere 
possibility  of  such  an  event*  Such  an  in- 
lentioni  if  ever  entertained,  had  hitherto 
lain  dormant,  and  never  appeared  till  it 
was  wanted  for  private  purposes  or  for  ca- 
bbet  arrangements.  To  snow  the  temper 
in  which  the  wliole  matter  was  conducted 
il  night  be  of  use  to  examine  one  of  the 
pretexts  upon  which  the  whole  defence  of 
the  case  rested.  It  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  appointment  of  an  ambassador-extra* 
oidinary  was  made,  in  one  respect,  for  the 
poipose  of  gratifyiofptihe  feeungs  of  the 
nince  Eegent;  butit  was  worth  v  of  db- 
aervatioD,  that  whibt  we  complimented 
liim  with  an  ambassador  ndiom  he  had  ne- 
ver asked  ibr,  or  evinced  any  desire  to 
see^  we  refused  him  the  fiivour  of  appoint- 
ing the  commodore  whom  he  had  express- 
If  applied  for,  to  command  the  convoy  on 
lus  passage  home.  He  believed  this  offi- 
cer was*  sir  Sidney  Smith,  TNo,  no,  from 
the  treasury-bench] ;  but,  if  he  were  mis- 
taken in  this,  it  was  probably  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  vessel  m  which  his 
royal  highnew  sailed  from  Europe  to  the 
Brasib.  Why,  if  there  was  so  much 
smxiety  to  gratify  the  personal  fedings  of 
lias  royal  highness,  was  so  slight  a  civility 
lefused? 

Bot  be  now  came  to  a  part  of  the  aues- 
tioB  which  had  been  wholly  omitted  by 
the  neUe  lord,  and  but  inadentaily  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at 
sIm  dose  of  his  justification ;  but  upon 
which  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  country  would  finally  be 
Ibrmed :  he  meant  whether  any  real  ne- 
ocmity  had  existed  for  the  appointment  of 
the  embassy,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  mere 
ptetopce  to  suit  the  views  and  interests  of 
uidividuals.  Had  there  been  any  doubt, 
wr  oven  the  amallest  uncertainty,  with  re- 
jtd  to  the  occurrence  of  those  ctrcum- 
gtswres  which  called  for  so  extraordinary 
a0  appointmeot,  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
itoble  lord  not  to  have  precipitated  the 
;  far,  if  ddqred  but  a  short  time, 


the  whole  of  this  uselem  expense  niiriit 
fawM  been  saved  to  the  country.  Tlie 
iWit  hott.  gOBtlemnn  had  argued  as  If  it 


were  absolutely  necessary  that  an  ambas« 
sador  should  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
if  it  had  taken  place ;  but  if  a  charg^ 
d'affiures  had  remained  there  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  could  see  no  great  inconvenience 
in  his  remaining  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
longer  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  &ct 
was,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  going 
to  Lisbon  at  any  rate,  and  that  if  the  ap- 
pointment was  longer  deferred  it  would 
come  too  late  to  answer  his  purpose 
[Hear,  hear !].  The  court  of  France  had 
taken  a  very  difierent  view  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Portuguese  court,  and  had 
sent  their  minister  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  he 
could  conceive  no  reason  for  our  pursuing 
a  different  course,  except  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  an 
individual,  as  a  means  of  settling  certain 
political  arrangements.  He  believed  the 
French  mission  was  subsequent  to  the  Bri« 
tish,  but  this  was  of  little  moment.  In 
considering  the  amount  of  the  rieht  hon« 
gentleman^  allowances,  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  as  to  the  expenditure  of  Mr. 
Sydenham.  He  agreed  entirely  with  all 
the  praise  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
that  lamented  gentleman,  and  could  have 
wished  that  the  right  lion,  gentleman  had 
not  qualified  his  panegyric  ny  certain  ex- 
pressions which  could  hardly  be  intended 
to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Why  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  endeavour  to 
place  the  character  he  eulogized  in  an 
odious  light,  by  ironically  calling  Mr. 
Sydenham  <*  that  prince  of  economists,'* 
or  mock  the  reputation  which  he  afiected 
to  have  at  heart }  Mr.  Sydenham  had  re- 
monstrated against  a  two  rigid  system  of 
retrenchment ;  he  had  told  the  noble  lord 
that  it  was  vaSn  to  attempt  to  cut  so  deep- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  if  tne  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  any  censure  to  direct  against 
an  excess  in  the  disposition  to  economy 
it  was  the  noble  lord,  his  present  collea- 
gue, and  not  Mr.  Sydenham,  to  whom  it 
properly  applied.  The  regular  expenses 
of  Mr.  SjToenham  had  been  distinctly  li- 
mited to  5,200/.;  ao^  admitting  the  high- 
est amount  to  which  they  had  been  swel- 
led by  an  accidental  addition  of  2,000/.  in- 
curred through  ill  health,  and  1,500/.  of 
outfit,  there  was  still  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  aggregate  amount,  and  the  sum 
of  18,000/.  expended  upon  the  mission  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  When  the 
plain  met  was  before  the  House,  that  al- 
though the  return  of  the  Portuguese  court 
was  announced  in  April  as  a  probable 

(Q) 
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evetitf  yet  that  an  envoj  was  considered 
^o  be  suffident  on  the  18th  of  July  folloir* 
ingy  it  would  not  do  for  the  noble  lord 
and  the  right  hoo.  genUeroan  to  pnt  ihem^ 
•elves  generally  on  the  House  ibr  an  ac- 
quittal, without  any  attempt  to  controvert 
the  fiicts.  The  noble  lord,  on  the  18th  of 
July»  thought  of  nothing  but  economy^ 
and  in  this  spirit  wrote  his  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Sydenham^  expressing  the  Prince  Regent's 
eommands  that  he  should,  under  the  al* 
tered  circumstances  of  the  country  in 
Which  he  resided,  confine  his  expenses 
strictly  within  his  ordinary  allowances^ 
but  on  the  25th  a  new  Hght  had  br^en 
in  upon  him,  he  now  knew  more  of  the 
right  hon*  gentleman,  with  whom  for  some 
▼ears  before  hn  acquaintance  had  been 
but  slight ;  and  although  he  knew  no  more 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  prince 
regent  from  the  Brasils,  he  had  ceased  to 
preach  upon  economy.  It  was  not  till 
the  SI  St  of  October  that  it  appeared  by 
the  diwatch  of  lord  Bathorst,  that  a  new 
tiew  ox  the  scale  of  expenditure  necessary 
In  Portugal  was  taken,  and  that  it  was 
discovered  that  a  variety  of  charges  were 
Incident  to  a  transition  from  a  state  of  war 
to  a  state  of  general  tranquillity.  It  did 
not  appear  at  whst  particular  moment  this 
discovery,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  gradual 
transition,  was  made.  What  did  all  this 
evidence  indicate,  but  that  the  whole  was 
a  pecuniary  transaction,  the  direct  end  of 
wnich  was  the  acquisition  of  money  by 
one  of  the  parties  ?  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleroan  mi^ht  tell  them,  that  without  a 
dear  acquittal  this  should  be  the  last  time 
of  his  addressing  them ;  but  he  would  say 
that  such  an  acquittal  would  shake  his 
eonfidence  m  the  verdict  of  any  plain  men 
upon  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  House 
must  decide  whether  this  was  or  noc  a 
hma^de  transaction,  entered  upon  with 
no  views  but  those  of  national  advantage, 
originating  in  no  private  or  personal  con* 
siderations;  or  whether  it  was  not  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  party  schemes  and  ca- 
binet arrangements;  whether  it  was  any 
other  than  a  money-getting  contrivance, 
whether  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  it 
created,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  infinitely 
|>i(iful  and  miierable  in  comparismi  with 
the  obiect  which  it  was  intended  to  serve  ; 
and  whether  the  whole  aim  and  end  of  the 
fiegociation  had  not  been  to  make  the 
country  pay  the  price  of  the  purchase  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  accession  to 
the  present  administration. 
To  refer  once  more  to  the  subject  of 


Mr.  Sydenham'^  expenses,  he  coiM  flat 
but  notice  the  manner  in  which  those  es^ 
penses  had  been  bwelled  to  the  amoon^ef 
several  thousands,  for  the  short  spoee  of  a 
fortnight.  Never  had  he  known  a  matter 
effect  sA  entirely  distorted.  He  had  ns* 
ceived  the  usual  appointments  and  ovtfitp 
whenthesuddenbreskingdown  of  hisheaith 
impeded  the  full  execution  of  his  missfon. 
It  would  be  as  fair  to  consider  the  900^ 
which  a  wounded  officer  might  draw  during 
the  six  months  he  was  confined  by  itvaa  are- 
muneration  for  aweek'sora  foitnighfaaer* 
vice.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  like  all  the  other 
personages  alluded  to-  by  the  riglM  hen. 
gentleman,  though  created  with  proftwed 
respect,  met  with  very  itttlo  ioonlgeacew 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  eould  hard* 
ly  forget  that  sir  C.  Stuart  was  not  nierely 
the  resident  minister  of  this  country,  bat 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Portogoeee 
regency.  He  migllt  as  well  have  talM)  aa 
a  scale  for  fais  own  •>  penditure,  the  iwysl 
establisbment  at  Rio  Janeiro,  or  of  Cail^ 
ton-house.  Whatever  might  be  the  lodff* 
ment  of  the  House  on  the  whole  of  this 
combined  transaction  between  the  nsMe 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  was 
convinced  that  no  impartial  roan  out  of 
doors  would  regard  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  it  had  been  described  by  a  worUiy 
baronet— that  of  a  pecuniary  and  profita- 
ble party  Job  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Lord  Mikon  thought  the  House  'and 
the  country  indebted  to  his  hon.  friend 
who  had  brought  forwoitl  the  -present 
motion,  because  it  was  fmpotibat  thai 
the  characters  of  public  men  sliould  -be 
understood;  and  he  did  not  think  they 
would  have  been  so  wdl  understood  but 
for  die  discussion  which  had  taken  placed 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  coafisss  iiffnself  a 
party  man ;  and  to  own,  that  he.  was  «ioS 
vain  enough  to  suppose  himseif  ^fted 
with  a  wisdom  superior  to  all  other  men. 
He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to  bring  lo 
this  question  the  most  impartial  dispositimi 
and  judsment  that  he  could  command. 
He  had  nstened  atlenthrely  to  all  the  &£^ 
fereot  speeches  which  had  been  wade ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously agree  with  fais  hen.  fHends  hi 
the  vote  of  censure  whkli  they  had  pro- 

gosed.  Mudi  as  he  rejoiced  at  the  n|^ 
on.  gentleman'a  acc^uittal,  he  fldt  great 
concern  at  the  necessity  of  diflMog  Aoaa 
his  hon.  and  learned  iricQds;b«it:h9  eould 
not  forget  that  he  bad  a  hvglier  doty  to 
perform.  He  desnied  at  the  saaM  tfaae  to 
say,  that  he  oooM  not  aaqoit  4lie  M|^t 
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jHlli«geBtlemiti'dr«H  UMiie»  and  thai  he 
thoogbllhe  oaBoaiatioD  betweea  htm  and 
the  sable  lord^  which  led  to  his  •ubsequent 
44»poiBtiDeBt  to  the  Liiboii  miifton,  not 
vary  craditabia  to  either. 

Mr.  IVarre  supported  the  motioD,  and 
contOBdad)  that  the  mission  was  not  at  all 


Mr.  Gordon  was  of  opinion^  that  the 
righa  hon.  gentleman  had  completely 
dearad  himsdf  from  all  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  him  in  a  peeu^ 
niary  point  of  view;  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  an  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  he 
coiud  see  no  reason  why  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  .not  liave  been  sent.  It 
wooldf  howeTer»  in  his  opinioa,  have  been 
wore  consistent  if  government  had  sent 
llieir  ambassador  to  the  Brasils. 

Mr.  Abereromine  agreed  that  the  right 


believed  that  the  ifppointmeni;  ofan  aniba»- 
sador  to  Lisbon  was  necessary  at  tfaedima 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  sent  thither* 
There  would  havei»een  sufficient  time  for 
sending  out  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oa 
his  extraordinary  mission,  a&r  ithadbeea 
ascertained  that  the  court  of  Portugal  was 
to  be  re-established  at  Lisbon.  But  what 
reason  had  the  noble  lord  to  espect  that 
such  an  event  was  to  take  place?  He  could 
state  from  his  own  persomd  knowledge  a 
facty  which  to  his  mind  proved  that  the 
expectation  was  quite  unfounded.  It  had 
been  stated  to  him,  by  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  the  count  de  Funchal,  that 
if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  applied  to 
him  for  information  on  the  subject,  he 
could  have  told  them  that  the  prince  regent 
had  no  intention  of  returning  to  Europe. 
Thus  it  appeared,  that  if  the  noble  lord 


hon.  gentleman  could  not  be  considered    had  taken  the  trouble  of  making  inquiries 


es  a  principal  in  the  fault  of  this  transac- 
tioii*  His  vote  in  support  of  the  motion 
would  be  given  upon  the  ground  that  the 
embasqr  Itself  was  not  a  necessary  measure. 
If  the  prince  regent  had  arrived,  the  ap- 
pointoient  might  have  been  justified ;  but, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  be  could  not 
bat  think  that  the  appointment  was  prema- 
ioie. 

Mr»  Sharp  was  satisfied  that  the 
cbarge  had  been  fully  substantiated 
sigainst  the  government,  who  had,  it  ap- 
peaaad,  not  only  deceived  the  country, 
Mt  the  ri^t  hon.  j^tleman. 

Mr.  IWmy  disclaimed  all  personal 
lioati]it]|r  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
bet  maietaioed  that,  notwithsunding  all 
the  glasses  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
apeeab ;  no  doubt  would  exist  out  of  doora, 
wJielever  there  might  be  within,  that  if 
there  had  bean  a  vacancy  in  the  cabinet 
at  the  tinse  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador 
te  Lisbon,  no  ambassador  would  have  been 
eeet*  And  yet  if  ever  there  was  a  coali* 
aioo  that  ought  to  be  disuusted,  it  was 
that  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
wMe  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
tkeformerdlflference  between  whom  had 
arisen,  set  oaaoy  ground  which  time  and 
citcemttances  m^ht  change,  but  because 
tbe fight bon.gentleman  thought  the  noble 
lofd  not  wise  enough  for  a  otbioet  minia- 
teiv  aed  the  noble  lord  had  other  reasons 
for  dadiaing  the  right  boa.  gentleman  as 
a  ooadjator.  He  certainly  regretted  that 
tiia  ffufbt  boo.  gentleman  had  so  enungled 
hiaisnTf  ie  this  affiur.  The  public  money 
had  unquestiooably  been  unnecessarily 
enfended,  for  he  wea  coaviaoed  no 


in  the  proper  quarter,  he  would  have  beea 
able  to  have  saved  the  expense  of  the  six 
months  embassy  with  which  the  countiy 
had  been  so  unfairly  borthened.    If  there 
had  been  a  necessity  to  send  an  amba^ 
sador  at  all,  he  should  not  have  said  a 
word  on  tbe  subject.    The  rig^t  hen.  gen* 
tleman,  as  he  had  already  observed,  waa 
as  well  calculated  for  that  office,  generally 
speaking,  as  any  other  person  who  could 
be  appomted  to  it.    Something  had,  bow* 
ever,  been  said  of  the  fancies  of  crowned 
heads,  with  respect  td  such  missions,  which 
did  not  tend  so  well  to  support  this  partis 
cular  appointment.    He  believed,  that  if 
crowned  heads  were    flattered  by  midk 
attentions,  they  looked  more  to  the  rank 
than  to  the  talents  of  the  ambassador  sent 
to  them ;  and  viewing  the  subject  in  that 
way,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  certainly 
was  not  the  fittest  person  that  might  have 
been  chosen  for  this  complimentaiy  em^ 
bassy  to  the  court  of  Lisbon.  In  the  com- 
parison made  on  the  other  side  between 
the  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Sydenham's 
residence,  and  the  mission  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  whole  expenses  in» 
curreS  by  Mr.  Sydenham  had  been  charge 
ed  upon  the  half  ^ear.    This  was  not  fair ; 
but  now  would  the  case  stand  were  the 
whole  expense  of  the  riglit  boo.  gentlemaa 
in  salary,  plate,  outfit,  and  other  expenses, 
to  be  put  on  the  half  year,  with  the  addi^ 
tional  consideration  that  it  was  an  expense 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  incurred  at 
all?  in  addition  to  the  other  expenses,  a  con* 
sidetable  loss  was  incurred  by  the  rate  of 
the  exchange.    He  had  that  day  sent  to 
the  dty  to  iafuire  what  the  rate  of  ex* 
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dumge  ak  Litboo  on  London  had  been 
from  July,   ISH,  to  March,  1816;  and 
he  had  learned  that  it  was  68^,  instead  of 
679  ^  had  been  stated.    The  loss,  there- 
fore, in  the  negotiation  of  paper  was  14 
per  cent.,  and  adding  tliat  to  all  the  other 
charges,  the  expense  of  the  half-year  would 
be  1 1,000/.     This  would  be  the  amount  of 
the  charge  if  he  were  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple which  had  been  set  up,  and  put  all  the 
^expenses  on  the  half-year,  as  had  been 
done  with  Mr.  Sydenham's  mission.     But 
he  should  do  no  such  thing.     He  would 
iiot  argue  so  unfairly.    It  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  state^  that  when  the  right  hon. 
•gentleman  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the.court  of  Lisbon,  he  came  into  the  pos- 
aession  of  a  salary  of  14,000/.  a  year;  that 
that  salary,  the  S,000/.  for  his  plate,  and 
fiW  the  other  expenses  of  his  outfits  were 
totally  unnecessary,  and  formed  a  burthen 
most  improperly  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
aome  very  extraordinary  flourishes,   for 
which  the  noble  lord  was  certainly  much 
obliged  to  him.     The  noble  lord  seemed 
somehow  or  other  to  think  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  taking   other    people's 
anoney  unfairly.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
seeing  his  embarrassment,  had,  however, 
got  up,  and,  in  wishing  to  clear  his  friend 
of  the  character  of  the  Uiief,  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  receiver.    He  must  say, 
however,    that  he   had  no  intention  of 
bringing  against  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
the  charge  of  peculation.    There  never 
was  a  country  m  which  public  men  were 
more  free  from  such  an  accusation  than 
this;  and  in  that  respect  he  was  free  to 
confess,  that  he  regaurded  the  rieht  hon. 
pentleman  as  perfectly  clean-handed.  But 
It  would  be  paving  the  right  horn  gen- 
tleman a  compliment   on   the  score   of 
hia  possessing  a  degree   of  virtue   and 
self-denial   which  fell  to  the  lot  of  few, 
were  he  to  suppose  that   he  ought  to 
have  refused  the  emoluments  which  were 
pressed  upon  him;  that  he  should  have 
refused  to  listen  to  a  person  who  told  him 
be  was  a  better  judge  of  what  his  services 
merited  than  he  could  possibly  be  himself; 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  a  farthing 
less  than  14,000^  a  year,  with  SflOOL  for 
his  plate  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  his 
oatnt.    With  respect  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  noble  lord  and  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
soon  return  to  its  ancient  stale;  that  the 
noble  lord  would  find  himself  mdually 
sinkiiig  below  the  nunister  fiw  Lw^D}  and 


that  the  minister  for  Lisbon  would  find 
himself  gradually  rising  above  the  noble 
lord  [a  laugh].  On  the  whole,  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  do  his  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, if  he  did  not  heartily  and  cordialhr 
vote  for  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Lyttelion  did  not  think  either  the 
appointment  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
or  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  justifisble  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  and  could  not  perceive  any  grounds 
on  which  it  could  be  defended.  He  wss 
farther  of  opinion,  that  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman stood  towards  the  noble  lord,  the 
transaction  was  not  one  which  was  credi- 
table to  him. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  wss  desirous  of 
stating  the  precise  grounds  of  his  vote.  He 
did  not  entirely  agree  with  his  hon.  friend 
who  had  last  spoken.  He  considered  the 
resolutions  as  resolutions  of  censure  on  the 
appointment  of  the  embassv  to  Lisbon, 
and  not  on  the  acceptance  or  that  appoint- 
ment. On  that  ground  alone  he  voted 
for  them ;  for  he  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  believe  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  to 
him  of  the  necessitv  of  the  embassy.  He 
did  not  conceive,  however,  that  ministers 
were  justified  in  the  appointment,  and  he 
considered  it  a  waste  of  the  public  money. 
Mr.  Canning  said,  that  he  would  con- 
tent himself  by  stating  two  facts  on  the 
E resent  occasion :  the  one  was,  that  he 
ad  not  solicited  a  place  in  the  cabinet  at 
the  time  alluded  to;  and  though  he  could 
not  substantiate  the  fact  by  pariiamentaiy 
evidence,  he  oonld  yet  satisfy  any  private 
gentleman,  that  so  far  from  seeking  a  seat 
m  the  cabinet,  no  consideration  would  at 
the  time  have  detained  him  in  the  coon- 
try.  As  to  the  declaration  of  count  Fun* 
chal,  all  be  would  say  was,  that  that  jper- 
sonage  furnished  sir  J.  Bereaford  with  a 
list  M  the  individuals  who  were  likely  to 
return  to  Europe  with  the  prince  regent 
of  the  Brazils. 

Mr.  Cariwright  observed,  that  an  hon. 
baronet  had  ststed,  that  whenever  this 
subject  should  be  brought  forward,  he 
would  applv  to  it  the  term  **  peculation.'' 
After  the  aefence  which  tbe  House  had 
hesrd ;  after  the  full  and  satisftctory  ex- 
planation of  all  the  circumstances  which 
hsd  been  given ;  he  should  have  expected 
that  common  candour  would  have  induced 
the  hon.  baronet  to  get  up  and  disavow 
that  epithet  as  fiv  as  poaaible.  He  must 
•ay  tiMti  after  what  had  pasaed»  heahopld 
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tMak  it  werr  Mtraordinaffy  if  die  hon. 
•biraieC  pennled  id  that  senlniieDf. 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  sftid,  Uiat  he  liad  not 
wed  the  term  pecaktion  in  iti  coannon  and 
poM  tense ;  but  as  the  appointment  was 
.Uie  result  of  a  poKtical  negociation  be- 
tween the  parties  for  their  own  interests, 
he  still  regarded  it  as  what  he  had  already 
atated  it  to  be^  namelj,  a  peconiary  job. 
Sir  r.  Adand  was  confident  that  the 
candoot  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  full 
aoooittel  of  a  person  accused,  whom  he 
had  discovered  to  be  innocent.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  hon.  baronet  meant  by 
his  concluding  words,  in  which  he  deno- 
minated the  transaction  under  considera- 
tion a  pecuniary  job.  He  did  not  think 
that  such  terms  could  be  fairly  applied  to 
it»  after  the  defence  which  had  been  heard. 
After  a  speech  so  eloquent,  which  had 
thrilled  through  every  heart  in  the  House, 
he  would  have  been  proud  to  have  been 
eo  aocused,  in  order  to  have  so  defended 
himself. 

Mr.  lAtmbion  rose  to  reply.— He  ob- 
served, thMt  it  wonid  be  useieM  in  him  to 
detain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  after 
they  had  so  plainly  manifested  their  de- 
sire to  proceed  to  a  division — it  would  be 
|>vesom|)taous  in  him  to  expect  to  succeed 
in  dispelling  the  noiie  and  clamour  which 
had  been  prevailing  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  fMr.  Canning's) 
speech.    He  should,  theretWre,  merely  no- 
tice some  miftf^resentattons  which   af- 
fected him  peiaenally.      The  right  hon. 
gentleman   had;  ^fbii- what  puiposes  he 
knew  not,  grossly  iflisvepresented  him; 
when  the  rifrht  hon.  gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  alluded  to  the  personal  diftrenoes 
which  had  existed  between  the  right  hoiK 
gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh).     He   appealed    to   the   House 
whether  such  was  the  fact.    He  had  care- 
fully  avoided  every  thing  which  could 
convey  the  most  remote  allusion  to  that 
subject,    in    introducing    bis  -  resolutions 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.^— He  also 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  notice 
what  had  fallen  from  some  gentleman  on 
his  own  side  of  the  House.    He  begged 
leave  to  inform  the  noble  lord  (Milton) 
and  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Gordon)  that, 
with  every  sense  of  the  obligation  they 
liad  so  kindly  conferred  on  him  in  dis- 
claiming bis-iiiotioo,  be  could  not  accede 
to  their  mode  of  Wasoning— their  argu- 
loentt  had  nothing  whHsser  to  do  with 
the  question.      The  question  was,  not 


whether  the  richt  hon.  gttitleman  had 
justified  himself  in  a  peconiary  point  of 
view,  but  whether  the  ministers  had  justt* 
fied  themselves  from  the  accusation  of 
having,  by  that  appointment,  imposed  an 
unnecessary  expense  on  the  country^-— 
That  alone  was  the  object  of  his  motionj 
which  his  hon.  friends  seemed,  whetlier 
purposely  or  not  he  could  not  tdU  en- 
tirety to  have  forgot*  In  his  oproioo,  no- 
thing had  passed  during  the  debate— no- 
thing had  been  urged  against  his  motiota 
either  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  or 
his  hon.  friends  near  him,  which  could 
induce  him  to  change  his  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  he  should  therefore  call  for  s 
division. 
The  House  divided: 

For  Mr.  Lambton's  motion 96 

Against  it  970 

Majority •....•174 

Idti  of  the  Minority* 


Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Archdale,  M. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Baillie,  J.  £. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
BarnetL  James 
Barnard,  vise. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Byng,  George 
Butterwortb,  Jos. 
Broadhurst,  John 
Browne,  Dom. 
Bougbc^y,  sir  J.  F. 
Calmfty  John 
Calvert,  Charles 
Campbell,  lord  J. 
Campbell,  gen.  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Folrv,  Thos. 
Frankland,  Robt. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Harcourt,  John 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hornby,  E. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Jcrvoisc,  J.  P. 


Latouche,  Robt. 
Latouche,  R.  jun. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
Uoyd,  J.  M. 
Lyttelion,  hon.  W. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Maitland,  hon.  A. 
Markham,  adm. 
Martin,  Henry 
Martin,  John 
Matthew,  hon.  M. 
Molyneux,  H. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  John 
Nortney,  Wm. 
North,  D. 
Nugent,  lord 
OrCWm. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Picrsc,  Henry 
Philips,  George 
Power,  Richard 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G# 
Priltie,hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  F. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
RancUfTe,  lord 
Ridlev,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  Wm. 
Russefi,  lord  Wm. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rashleigh,  Wm. 
Scudaroore.  R. 
Sharp,  Richard 
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SeftoOy  earl  of 
Smithy  J. 
Smithy  G. 
•Smith,  Wm. 
Stanley,  lord 
Spiers,  Arch. 
Spencer,  Idrd  R. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Thompson,  Thos, 
"Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
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Webb,  £. 
Wharton,  John 
Wilkins,  Walter 

TELLERS. 

Burdf  tt.  Sir  F. 
Xambton,  John  G. 

PAIRED   OFF. 

Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Howorth,  U. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Moseley,  sir  O. 
Portman^  E.  B. 
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Wednesday^  May  7* 

Exportation  ov  Cottoit  Yark.] — 
Sir  Oncald  Mosely  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  Petition  from  the  merchants,  fao 
tors,  warehousemen  and  others  in  the  city 
of  London,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Cotton 
piece  goods.  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
their  trade  was  at  present  in  a  dreadful 
■tate  of  depression.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  a  combination  of  causes ;  but  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  unrestricted 
exportation  of  cotton  yam.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners,  was  giving  an 
encouragement  to  foreign  manufacturers  at 
the  expense  of  our  own.  He  should  have 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  examine 
into  this  subject,  but  he  was  deterred  from 
so  doingt  not  because  the  petitioners 
could  not  prove  their  case  to  tlie  satisfto- 
tion  of  any  committeey  but  because  the 
ptriod  of  the  session  was  so  much  ad- 
ipanced,  that  no  report  on  the  subject 
could  be  received  before  the  prorogation 
ofjparHanient. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Phitips  said,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  much  more  enlarged  view  should 
be  taken  of  the  subject,  and  that  more 
liberal  principles  should  be  applied  to  its 
discussion,  than  had  been  laid  down  by  his 
hon.  friend.  His  hon.  friend  had  stated, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  exportation  of  cot- 
ton yam  nad  increased,  the  exportation 
of  cotton  piece  goods  had  decreased,  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  one  was  the  cause 
of  the  decreiEwe  of  the  other.  It  appeared 
from  official  returns  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  wool,  on  an  average  often  years, 
previous  to  1814,  amounted  to  72,000,000 
of  pounds ;  whereas,  on  ail  averse  of  the 
three  years,  endmg  in  1815, 1816andl817, 
it  amounted  to  95,000,000  of  pounds,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  23,000,000  of  pounds 
weight  increase  in  the  three  last  years, 
compared  with  the  ten  preceding  years. 


Tbe  ootton  yarn  exported  onlji  anottntdd 
to  SO,000/X)0  of  pounds,  leaving  a  dif- 
fecenoe  of  60,000,000  of  pounds  weight, 
which  must  be  absorbed  in  the  cotton 
piece  goods    The  observations  in  the  pe- 
titions, and  the  remarks  of  bis  hon.  friendt 
might  lead,  the  House  to  suppose  that 
Great  Britain  bad  «n  exclusive  possession 
of  skill  in  the  spinning  of  cotlon  yarn :  bat 
Great  Britain  posseswd  no  sttdi  exclusive 
skill.    Establishments  for  spinniag  cotton 
yarn  existed  in  France,  the  Netherlands^ 
West|>halia,    Saxony,     Silicia,    Prussia, 
Austria,  Bohemia  and  in  other  places. 
Had  his  hon.  friend  visited  these  countriesi 
he  would  hate  found  excellent  yam  spun 
in  their  factories.     The  average  nature  of 
these  &ctories  was  better  than  that  of  the 
factories  of  Great  Britain.    They  were  in 
4MsseS8ion  of  all  our  recent  discoveries: 
the  establishments  were  mostly  directed 
by  British  spinners,  and  the  machiner/ 
constructed  by  British  mechanics.    Great 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  had 
already  either  excluded  cotton  yarn^  or 
loaded  the  importation  of  it  #ith  high  du« 
ties.     In  Austria  all  yams,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  very  finest,  were  ex* 
eluded.  In  Russia  and  Prussia  the  ex* 
portation  was  subject  to  a  heavy  dutj* 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  other 
efect  could   be   produced  by  the  im* 
position  of  a  doty  on  the  exportation  of 
yam,  but  to  shut  it  out  altogether  from 
the  continent.     A  proposition  more  ab* 
surd  than  this  never  was  uttered  in  any 
assembly.     Tbe  great  complaint  on  the 
continent  was,  that  we  were  too  much 
disposed  to  exercise  an  exclusive  control 
overtrade;  and  this  led  to  jealousies  on 
thek  part,  attended  with  very  serious  de* 
triment  to  our  trade.    He  had  little  doubt 
tbit  if  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend 
were  adopted,  it  would  lead  to  a  bounty 
to  cotton  spinners*  and  an  exclusion  of 
British  yarns.      His  hon.  friend  said  it 
woeld  lead  to  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
ootton  weavers,  and  dmers  in  piece  goods  { 
but  this  he  very  much  doubted.    The  fact 
was,  that  tbe  sale  of  cotton  yarn  on  the 
continent    was   at    present  nearly   im* 
possible.     His  hon.  friend  had  said  that 
the  exporters  of  cotton  yarn  sold  it  on  tbe 
continent  cheaper  than  they  did  at  home 
—how  any  person  in  bis  senses  should  in* 
cur  ail  the  risk  and  trouble  of  conveying 
his  goods  to  a  foreign  market,  and  subject 
himself  to  the  risk  of  bad  debts  for  the 
sake  of  selling  bis  goods  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  coukl  obtain  at  honi«|  lie  was  at  a 
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los  to  ooncMfe.  Tbe  fttemge  anniiti  im- 
portftlioii  of  qotton  wool  for  179S»  1793, 
and  17M,  wot  not  more  than  96  millions 
of  pom^  weight;  whereaii  for  1614» 
1815,  and  1816,  it  was  95  milHons.  It 
niglit  be  said  that  this  increase  of  trade 
was  owing  to  the  improvements  made  by 
the  manufactorers  of  piece  goods;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  the  whole  increase  was 
owio^  to  the  improvements  made  in  the 
apiamng  machinenr  by  Watts,  Arkwright, 
and  others*  In  this  coantry  tbe  cotton 
spinners  had  great  diiBciilties  to  contend 
with  in  the  high  taxes,  and  the  high  price 
of  siMstenee  occasioned  by  high  taxes. 
The  rate  of  wages  of  cotton  spinners 
on  die  continent  was  not  half  of  what  it 
w«s  in  this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  went  in  to  some  details,  to  show  diat 
the  opinion  that  the  persons  employed  in 
the  cotton  factories  in  this'  countnr  were 
in  a  miserable  condition  was  totally  mi« 
fismided,  and  that  these  persons  were  in 
general  better  off  than  persons  engaged 
In  other  deparimcnts  of  our  manufactures. 

Lord  Stanley  thought  restrictions  on 
the  exporUtion  of  cotton  yam  would  only 
excite  expectations  which  he  was  afraid 
Bwbt  prove  illusory. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table. 

Wnoiraous  Imprisonbtent  at  Glas- 
gow—Pktitiok  or  John  Montoo* 
SCBET,  Ike.']  Sir  S.  RamiUy  said,  he  held 
in  his  hands  a  Petition,  which  he  was  de- 
aitoas  of  bringing  before  the  House  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Glasgow  was  pre- 
sent. It  was  from  a  person  of  the  name 
of  John  Montgomery,  a  weaver  in  Glas* 
gow,  and  one  of  those  taken  up  on  the 
charge  of  seditious  and  treasonable  prac-> 
tices.  On  the  23d  of  Februaiy  last  lie 
was  taken  up  on  a  warrant  of  the  sheriff, 
bis  papers  were  seixed,  and  be  was  con- 
voyed to  prison,  and  confined  there  in  a 
smaU  cell,  six  feet  and  a  half  by  eleven, 
where  he  was  left  without  food  and  subsist- 
ence for  n  hours.  He  was  kept  three 
dajrs  and  two  nights  in  confinement,  and 
ma  bronght  before  the  sheriff  depute, 
Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  for  examination. 
He  WM  a  total  stranger  to  all  those  mat- 
tors,  on  account  of  which  he  bad  been  ar- 
rested. He  had  attended  no  political 
meetings.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  exa- 
mination, be  waa  sent  back  again  to  his 
cell,  and  next  day,  without  any  further 
examination,  dismissed.  It  was  impossible 
fcr  Urn,  a  total  stranger,  to  answer  to  the 
mth  of  the  factt  ceimyed  m  the  petitioii ; 


bathe  Wfeved  them  10  be  tnie.  He  bad 
received  testimonials  as  to  the  character 
of  the  tn^ividttal,  signed  by  a  great  numf- 
her  of  peitons  resident  in  Glasgow,  and 
also  a  number  of  attestations  of  the  troth 
of  the  statements.  It  was  perfbctly  true 
that  this  petitioner,  as  well  as  every  other 
person  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  was 
entitled  to  redress  by  the  laws  of  hit  coun- 
try. But  notwithstanding  the  courts  of 
law  were  open,  still  he  thought  the  case 
of  this  petitioner  was  one  whicn  was  pecu- 
liarly entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  evidence  of  the  cfaargea 
against  this  man  allbrded  no  ground  Tor 
dletainii^  him,  unless  something  conid  be 
extorted  fk>om  him  on  his  examination; 
for  the  moment  he  and  Weir  denied  the 
charges  brought  forward  against  them, 
tfaey  were  immediately  discharged.  There 
was  not,  hi  fact,  the  slightest  evidence 
fmtM  them.  If  this  conduct  of  the  she« 
ffiff  depute  was  authorised  by  the  law  as  it 
at  pKsent  stood,  he  implored  them  to  con- 
sider what  would  have  been  the  situation 
of  the  subjects  of  Scotlsnd  if  the  bill  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
had  passed  into  a  law,  in  the  manner  m 
whicli  it  was  originally  framed. 

The  petition  bemg  read, 

Mr.  Finlay  said,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  tbe  persons  who  had  been 
i^prehended  at  Glasgow,  they  hadbeeir 
accommodated  with  rooms  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  could  be  procured; 
and  as  to  the  petitioner,  the  cell,  as  it  was 
called,  was  better  than  the  room  from 
which  he  bad  been  removed.  Great  hu- 
manity and  attention  had  been  riiown  by 
the  magistrates  to  all  the  unfortunate  per- 
ioas,  and  he  believed  that  they  had  even 
encouraged  subscriptions  for  their  families 
It  was  customary,  however,  in  Scotland  to 
issue  a  warrant'  for  the  apprehension  of 
persons,  without  mentioning  their  christisa 
names,  or  specifying  their  situation  in  life. 
If  be  were  to  eo  through  all  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  petition,  he  was 
sore  he  could  give  a  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  every  allegation.  A  more  exag- 
gerated account  of  privations  had  never 
been  made,  and  he  was  surprised  that  any 
oae  could  venture  to  make  so  unfounded 
a  statement.  He  was  fully  convinced  of 
tbe  mat  humanity  of  the  boo.  and  teamed 
genUemaa  who  presaoted  the  petition; 
but  in  this  case  he  had  certainly  been  mis- 
led, resnecting  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr../,  p.  uraiti  said,  that  bavine  lately 
been  at  Glasgow,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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stale  the  cinNimitiuicei  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge*  As  to  the  escaggera* 
llona  in  the  ftalemeDt  of  the  poor  man 
Weir,  be  oould  only  say  that  the  man 
waited  on  him,  and  made  the  same  state- 
ments as  were  in  the  petition,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  he  made  of  others,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  all  the  statemeots  were 
founded  in  truth.  He  had  waited  on  the 
lord  provost,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  could  not 
find  any  material  circumstances  misstated 
in  the  petition.  He  did  not  wish  to  throw 
any  slur  on  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow. 
The  prison  of  Glasgow  was  well  con- 
structed, and  even  handsome,  and  the  ge* 
neral  management  'was  correct.  But  he 
blamed  them  for  this ;  that  when  so  many 

Sersons  were  without  accommodation  from 
onday  morning  to  the  middle  of  Tuesday, 
during  all  that  time  no  person  from  the 
magistrates  visited  the  prison  to  see  what 
accommodation  could  be  obtained.  It  so 
bapnened,  that  the  two  persons  who  were 
discoarsed  as  soon  as  examined,  were  con- 
demned to  cells  situated  as  described  in 
the  petition.  He  admitted  that  they  were 
not  aamp  in  the  degree  which  one  of  them 
stated ;  out  they  were  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  cold  and  comfortless,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  without  any  accommodation. 
After  four  days  imprisonment  they  were 
examined  by  the  sheriff,  re-committed  by 
him,  and  next  day  discharged  without  any 
further  examination.  As  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  if  it  were  the  law  to  take  up  per- 
sons without  having  their  names  distmctly 
stated,  he  could  omy  say  he  never  hesrd 
it  before.  But  it  was  not  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. The  law  of  Scotbmd  contained  no 
such  monstrous  proposition. 

Mr.  Bathurit  said,  that  the  petitioner 
was  arrested,  as  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  neighbourhond  of  his  descnption. 
In  all  such  cases,  however,  application  for 
redress  should  be  made  to  toe  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  not  to  pariiament.  He  was 
ready  to  show  that  all  necessary  accommo- 
dation had  been  afforded  to  the  prisoner.  ' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Trkatt  of   Commbmb  akd  Nati- 

OATION  BKTWXXM  OnSAT^ftlTAnr  AMD 

THX  Two  Sicilies.]  Loifd  Castlereagh 
presented  by  command  of  the  Prinee  E^ 
gent  the  foUowiog  Treaty : 


TaxATT  of  Commerce  and 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 


his  Majeslv  the  King  of  the  Two  Sid- 
lies,  tosether  with  a  separate  and  ad- 
ditional article  thereunto  annexed. 

Art.  1.  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents 
that  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
his  subjects,  their  commerce  and  shinping 
have  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  in  the  aoon- 
nions,  ports,  and  domains  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  commerce  concluded  at  Madrid  the 
10th  (28th)  of  May,  1667,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain :  of  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  the  same  powers,  signed 
at  Utrecht  the  9th  of  December,  171S, 
and  at  Madrid  the  13th  of  December, 
1715 :  and  of  the  convention  concluded 
at  Utrecht  the  25th  of  February,  1712 
(March  S,:1713),  between  Great  Britab 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  shall  be  abo- 
lished :  and  it  is  agreed  upon  in  conse- 
ouence,  between  their  said  Britannic  and 
Sicilian  Majesties,  their  heirs  aod  suc- 
cessors, that  the  said  privileges  aod  ex- 
emptions, whether  of  persons  or  of  flag 
ana  shipping,  are  and  shall  continue  for 
ever  abolished. 

Art.  2.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  engages 
not  to  continue,  nor  hereafter  to  grant  to 
the  subjects  of  any  other  power  whatever, 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  abolished  by 
the  present  convention. 

Art.  3.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  promises 
that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma|esty 
shall  not  be  subjected  within  his  dominions 
to  a  more  rigorous  system  of  examination 
and  search  by  the  officers  of  customs,  than 
that  to  which  the  subjects  of  his  said  Sici- 
lian Majesty  are  liable. 

Art.  4.  His  Majesty  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  promises  that  British  commerce  in 
l^eneral,  and  the  British  subjects  who  carr^ 
It  on,  shall  be  treated  throughout  his  domi- 
nions upon  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favoured  nations,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  said 
British  subjects,  but  also  with  regard  to 
every  species  of  article  in  which  they  may 
tra£^  and  the  taxes  or  other  charges 
payable  on  the  said  articles,  or  on  the 
shipping  in  ^which  the  importations  shall 
be  made. 

Art.  5.  With  respect  to  the  personal 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two^Sicilies,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  pro- 
mises that  they  shall  have  a  free  and  un- 
doubted  right  to  travel,  and  to  reaide  in 
the  territories  and  dominions  of  his  said 
Majesty,  subject  to  the  same  precautions 
of  police,  which  are  practised  towards  the 
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noctfavbured  nations.  They  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  occupy  dwellings  and  ware- 
booses,  and  to  dispose  of  their  personal 
property  of  every  kind  and  description, 
by  side,  gift,  exchange,  or  will,  and  in  any 
other  way  whatever,  without  the  smallest 
loss  or  hindrance  being  given  them  on 
that  head.  They  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  other 
taxes  or  rates  than  those  which  are  paid 
or  that  hereafter  may  be  paid  by  the  most 
ftvoured  nations  in  the  oominions  of  his 
aaid  Sicilian  Majesty.  They  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  military  service,  whether 
by  land  or  sea;  their  dwelling,  ware- 
houses, and  every  thing  belongmg  or  ap- 
pertaining thereto  for  objects  of  commerce 


from  granting,  if  he  shall  think  proper, 
the  same  reduction  of  duty  to  other  foreign 
nations. 

Art.  8.  The  subjects  of  the  Ionian 
islands  shall,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
actually  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  granted  to  the  com- 
merce, and  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  present  treaty,  it  being  well 
understood  that,  to  prevent  all  abuses,  and 
to  prove  its  identity,  every  Ionian  vessel 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  patent,  signed 
by  the  lord  high  commissioner  or  his  re- 
presentative. 

Art.  9.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof 


shall  be  respected.  They  shall  not  be  exchanged  in  London,  within  the  Space 
aubjected  to  any  vexatious  search  or  visits,  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
No  arbitrary  examination  or  inspection  of    witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipo- 


their  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  shall  be 
made  the  pretence  of  the  supreme  autho- 
nty  of  the  state,  but  these  shall  alone  be 
executed  by  the  legal  sentence  of  the 
competent  tribunals.  His  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty engages  on  all  these  occasions  to  gua- 
rantee to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesQr  who  shall  reside  in  his  states  and  do- 
mmiona,  the  preservation  of  their  property 
end  personal  security,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  are  guaranteed  to  his  subjects, 
and  to  all  foreigners  belonging  to  the 
most  favoured  and  most  highly  privileged 
nations. 

Art.  6.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the 
ertides  1  and  2  of  this  treatv,  his  Sicilian 
Majesty  encases  not  to  declare  null  and 
Toia  the  pnviJeges  and  exemptions  which 
actually  exist  in  fiivour  of  British  com- 
merce within  his  dominions,  till  the  same 
day,  and  except  by  the  same  act,  by  which 
the  privileges  and  exemptions,  whatsoever 
they  are,  of  all  other  nations,  shall  be  de- 
clared null  and  void  within  the  same. 

Art.  7-  His  Sicilian  Majesty's  pro- 
mises, from  the  date  when  the  general 
abolition  of  the  privileges,  according  to 
the  articles  1,  2,  and  6,  shall  take  place,  to 
niake  a  reduct^^n  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  duties  payable  according 
to  the  tariff  in  force  the  1st  of  January, 
I8I69  upon  the  total  of  the  merchandise 
or  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  her  colonies, 
possessions,  and  dependencies,  imported 
into  the  states  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  article  4  of  the 
present  convention :  it  being  understood 
that  nothing  in  this  artide  shall  be  con- 
einted  CO  prevent  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicil  ies 
(V0L.X2ULVL) 


tentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  thereunto 
affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London^  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816. 

(L.S.)  Castlereagh. 

(L.  S.)  Castelcicala. 

SEPARATE  AND  ADOITIOXAL  ARTICLE* 

In  order  to  avoid  all  doubt  respecting 
the  reduction  upon  the  duties  in  favour 
of  British  commerce,  which  his  Sicilian 
Majesty  has  promised  in  the  7th  article 
of  the  convention,  signed  this  day  be- 
tween his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty,  it  is  declared  by  this  present, 
separate,  and  additional  article,  that  by 
the  concession  of  ten  per  cent,  of  diminu- 
tion, it  is  understood,  that  in  case  the 
amount  of  the  duty  should  be  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
the  eflfect  of  the  reduction  of  ten  per  cent* 
is  to  reduce  the  duty  from  twenty  to 
eighteen ;  and  so  for  other  cases  in  pro- 
portion. And  that  for  the  articles  which 
are  not  taxed  ad  valorem  m  the  tariff,  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  shall  be  proportio- 
nate ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deduction  of  a 
tenth  part  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum 
payable  shall  be  granted. 

The  present  separate  and  additional  ar- 
ticle shall  have  the  same  force  and  vali- 
dity as  if  it  had  been  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  convention  of  this  day — it 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

(R) 
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Done  at  London,  the  26th  of  Septem* 
ber,  1816. 

fL.  S,)  Castlereagh. 
L.  S.)  Castelcicala. 

Breach  of  Privilege— The  Rev. 
Thomas  Thirlwall.]  The  order  of 
the  day  having  been  read  for  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Reverend  T.  Thirlwall,  Mr. 
Bennet  moved,  that  Mr.  Thirlwall,  be  call- 
ed in. 
^  Mr.  Bathjirst  8aid,  that  though  he 
thought  the  committee  of  police  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  expressions  which 
the  gentleman,  who  was  called  on  to  at- 
tend had  made  use  of,  it  would  be  proper, 
before  they  proceeded  further,  to  settle 
how  far  they  might  be  disposed  to  proceed 
against  the  individual  in  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  migh.t  be  proper 
first  to  hear  wha>  the  partv  bad  to  say  for 
himself;  the  House  would  then  be  able  to 
decide  onihe  whole  question. 

Mr.  Bathunt  said,  that  when  so  great 
a  tenacity  was  shewn  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  that  a  person  who  in  any  pub- 
lication made  reflections  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  committee  was  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  he  wished  to  know  how  far  the  House 
was  disposed  to  go,  with  regard  to  other 
reflections  on  the  House!' 

Mr.  Wt^nn  rose  to  order.  It  had  already 
been  determined  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  should  be  ordered  to  attend. 
When  the  House  had  heard  what  the  in- 
dividual had  to  say,  any  thing  might  with 
propriety  be  urged  in  his  favour. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  though  it 
was  an  order  of  the  day  that  the  rev. 
Mr.  Thirlwall  do  attend,  yet,  on  the  ques- 
tion that  he  be  called  in,  it  was  compe- 
tent for  any  member  to  make  any  further 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bathurit  said,  that  though  an 
order  had  been  made  for  the  attendance 
of  the  gentleman  in  question,  i^  was  com- 
petent for  them  to  relax.  What  be  wish- 
ed to  state  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
attack  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee was  censurable,  there  were  other 
animadversions  on  the  proceedings  of 
ether  committees,  and  on  the  House  it- 
self, which  had  been  passed  over.  He 
held  an  extract  from  a  publication  in  bis 
hand,  respectins  another  committee:  — 
^  The  aim  and  object  of  this  committee  of 
placemen  is  to  And  reasons,  not  for  the 
reduction,  but  for  the  continuance  and 
preservation  of  as  much  establishment,  of 
as  many  places,  and  of  as  much  idle  and 
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eaitrava^nt  expense  as  possibk."  The 
House  Itself,  or  any  member  was  at  li- 
berty to  make  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
its  committees ;  but  when  such  animadver- 
sions were  made  out  of  the  House  on  other 
committees,  it  was  hardly  just,-  if  one  ease 
were  brought  before  them,  that  ethere 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed* 
If,  therefore,  the  House  punished  an  indi** 
vidual  for  conduct  of  this  description,  it 
would  be  open  to  any  gentleman  to  call 
for  the  censure  of  the  House  on  othera 
who  made  reflections  on  its  proceedinga 
or  those  of  its  committees,  equally  unj|M« 
tifiable  and  unfounded. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  was  sure  he  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  House  who  would 
be  wanting  in  support  of  the  right  horn 
gentleman  as  to  any  case  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  or  of  any  of  ita 
committees  was   reviled   or   impeached. 
But  then  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
each  case  must  rest  on  its  own  particular 
grounds ;  and  that  there  eould  be  nothing 
more  injurious  than,  when  anyone  case  was 
brought  forward,  to  say  that  there  were  sucb, 
and  such  other  libels  against  other  com- 
mittees, which  were  equally  atrocious,  and 
vet  had  not  been  punished.    Gei^tdnly, 
he  had  often  seen  in  the  public  prints  at- 
tacks on  the  privileges  of  the  House,  whidi 
he  regretted  had  been  passed  over  by  the 
House.    But  here  was  a  case  which  im- 
peached the   authority  of  a  committee 
while  exercising  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  House,  namely,  its  in- 
quisitorial  power.      The   chaige   made 
against  the  committee  was  that  of  gross 
partiality.    It  had  been  determined  by  the 
committee,  that  this  attack  upon  it  should 
be  noticed  tp  the  House,  and  it  was  in  his 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  committee^ 
and  not  as  coming  forward  to  express  his 
individual  opinion,  that  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  broueht  forward  the  subject..    The 
case  therefore  was  this  ^    One  of  the  com- 
mittees  of  the  Hou4e  called  upon  the 
House   for   protection  of  its  privileges. 
This  call  was  entered  and  recoraed  on  the 
journab  of  the  House.    The  libel  was  ac- 
knowledged by  its  author.    His  attend- 
ance was  ordered  by  the  House ;  and  now^ 
if  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  the  House 
would  virtually  acknowledge  that  the  int- 
putation  which  he  had  cast  upon  the  com- 
mittee was  well  founded. 

Mr.  Brougham  agreed  that  everv  case 
of  breach  ofprivilege  should  stand  ufHm 
its  own  basis,  and  that  no  publicatioa 
could  be  defended  by  arefiBreace  to  othen 
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a  member  micht  conceive  to  be  of 
a  more  objectionable  tendency.  Daring 
the  debates  aeven  years  ago,  respecting  a 
bieaoh  af  privilege,  in  consequence  of 
wiuch  the  worthy  member  for  Westmins- 
ler  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  he 
had  differed  from  the  majority  of  the 
House;  he  had  held  at  that  time  in  his 
hand  pablications  of  that  very  morning, 
which,  with  this  aggravation,  that  a  dis- 
cussion was  then  pending,  contained,  not 
indeed  remarks  on  the  decisions  of  the 
House  or  its  committees,  but  the  most  in- 
deoeat  and  scurrilous  libels  on  the  parlia- 
mentary conduct  of  individual  members, 
but  it  was  then  argued  by  the  members  to 
whom  he  had  urged  these  publications, 
that  no  defence  for  one  breach  of  privi- 
lege was  to  be  drawn  from  others.  Yet, 
though  it  was  strictly  no  defence  for  Mr. 
ThirYwall,  that  many  breaches  of  privilege 
have  passed  unnoticed,  it  was  a  most 
materisi  consideration  in  settling  what  de- 
gree of  animadversion  should  l^  inflicted 
on  that  individual.  The  feelingi  that  this 
inflictien  should  be  extremely  light,  was 
ao  general)  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
a  word  more  on  that  subject.  As  to  the 
general  noticewhich  the  right  hon*  gentle- 
man had  given  to  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic of  a  new  course  of  proceeding  on  the 
subject  of  privilege,  he  hoped  that  idea 
would  be  abandoned.  A  new  course  of 
dealing  with  the  public  press,  unless 
greater  licence  prevailed  than  he  saw  any 
reason  to  apprehend,  would  be  attended 
wdth  the  most  serious  mischief;  and  unless 
the  House  desired  to  descend  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  it  had  hitherto  stood,  by 
putting  itself  on  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 

a,  it  would  never  depart  from  the  svstem 
ich  itJbad  hitherto  wisely  pursued,  and 
by  which,  the  conduct  of  that  House*  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  government,  or 
thalofanjr  individual,  were  open  to  dis- 
cussion wuhm  certain  bounds  chalked  out 
by  aoond  discretion.  If  public  discussion 
respecting  their  proceedmn  transgressed 
all  bouodu,  the  House  might  at  any  time 
bv  making  an  example  of  the  offendery  de* 
oisietliatit  should  go  no  further.  Hi- 
therto they  had  lost  nothing  by  abstaming 
from  a  too  vigilant  regard  of  the  publican 
tioo  of  remarks  on  its  proceedings ;  the 
more  they  were  scrutinized  the  less 
it  floight  be  found  their  reputation  would 
mtSttf  and  he  dreaded  a  contrary 
course  more  than  anv  blow  agamst  the 
House^  excMf^  indeed,  one  which  would 
destroy  their  privileges,  which  might  de» 


stroy  their  existence,  and  certainly  would 
put  an  end  to  their  practical  utilityf-the 
cutting  off  what  passed  there  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  constituents. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that  he  never  un- 
derstood his  rigbt  hon.  friend  to  have  utter- 
ed any  thing  in  bar  of  the  free  communica- 
tion between  that  House  and  the  people. 
He  had  merely  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  general  nature  of  the  of- 
fence of  which  the  individual  stood 
charged,  and  had  desired  to  know  how 
far  the  House  was  prepared  to  go  in  the 
general  repression  of  such  offences.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  only  intimated,  that 
committees  on  one  side  of  the  House  as 
well  as  another,  might  be  treated  with 
this  sort  of  disrespect,  and  the  chairman 
be  compelled  to  undertake  the  painful 
duty  of  self'vindication.  If  the  press  was 
to  be  brought  to  entertain  a  proper  re* 
spect  for  the  privileges  of  parliament,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  hen.  gentle- 
men opposite,  that  the  first  suggestion 
for  the  rigorous  exercise  of  authority  for 
this  purpose,  did  not  commence  on  his 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  fV*  Smith  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  reasonable  than 
what  had  been  just  laid  down  by  the  noble 
lord.  It  used  formerly  to  be  the  practice 
of  parliament,  when  the  language  of  any 
inuividual  in  the  House  was  commented 
upon  out  of  doors,  to  call  the  person  to 
account  who  censured  it.  But  this  privi- 
lege could  not  be  acted  upon  now,  when 
the  debates  were  not  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  House,  but  a  portion^f  the 
House  was  set  apart  for  the  public  [Cries 
of  Order,  order!].  He  was  aware  he 
was  quite  out  of  order,  but  it  was  the 
shortest  way  of  expressing  what  he  meant* 

The  Speaker  said,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  aware  he  was  out  of  order,  it  was 
to  be  hoped  he  would  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  disorderlv  expression. 

Mr.  fF.  »niih  went  on,  and  described 
that  what  he  meant  was,  that  now  when 
the  debates  of  the  House  were  circulated 
all  over  the  kingdom,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  privileges  of  the  House 
should  be  insisted  upon  with  much  seve- 
rity, nor  was  it  desirable  that  they  should. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  always  consi- 
dered it  to  be  a  kind  of  duty  in  every 
member  to  withhold  himself  from  the  de- 
fence out  of  doors  of  any  expressions  he 
might  have  used  within.  On  that  duty  he 
had  acted  strictly  and  bona  fide.  He 
bought  they  ought  not  to  compromise  the 
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general  privileges  of  the  House  for  the 
sake  of  any  indiviciual ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  committees  could  only  ascertain  the 
truth  from  having  parties  examined  be- 
fore them,  it  was  of  importance  to  the 
country  that  those  parties  should  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  truly. 

Sir.  iS.  Romilly  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  vote  he  had  given  on  a  former 
occasion,   when  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  ordered  to  be  called  to  the  bar.    He 
was  astonished  to  hear  an  attempt  to  make 
this  a  party  question,  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee^  by  whom  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  sat  on  that  side  of 
the  House.    It  arose  out  of  a  conmiittee 
on  the  police,  one  point  of  which  con- 
cerned the    licensing    of   public-houses. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  free  from 
party  politics  than  this.    He  had  before 
differed  from  the  majority  of  the  House 
in  cases  in  which  they  had  thought  proper 
to  visit  what  they  considered  breaches  of 
privilege.    He  nad  then  thought  it  most 
improper  to  proceed  aeainst  the  animad- 
versions 00  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
on  the  same  ground  as  he  should  have 
condemned  proceedings  against  the  au- 
thors of  remarks  on  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice.    If  the  present  case  had  been  of 
this  description,' he  should  never  have  voted 
that  the  individual  should  be  called  to  the 
bar.    But  what  was  the  case  ?  The  police 
committee  had  made  no  report,  but  had 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  evidence 
on  which  it  might  proceed.      The  gentle- 
man in  question  had  published    a  work 
to  persuade  the  House  not  to  proceed  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee,   com- 
plaining of  its  proceedings  as  being  si- 
milar to  the  star  chamber,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  long  parliament,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary committees  of  public  safety,  and 
had  sent  a  cop^  to  every  member.     This 
was  a  case  similar  to  that  of  a  publication 
calculated  to  influence  a  jury.      If  that 
had  not  been  the  nature  of  the  publication, 
he  should  not  have  concurrea  in  passing 
the  slightest  censure  on  it. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  considered  nothing  more 
injurious  to  the  House  than  to  adopt  a 
very  strict  conduct  as  to  publications  which 
noticed  their  proceedings.  He  did  not 
distinctly  understand  this  offence,  but  he 
understood  that  Mr.  Thirlwall  had  printed 
and  published  animadversions  which 
tended  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House;  and  that  the  commit* 
tee  had  in  consequence  sent  for  him  to  ex- 
plain himself.    He  could  not  tell  whether 
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Mr.  Thirlwall  saw  his  error,  and  was  dis"* 
posed  to  apologize;  but  as  he  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar,  the  question,  he 
thought,  could  not  now  be  got  rid  of* 
Certainly,  it  could  not  be  done  by  saying 
that  other  libellous  matter  was  published 
againt  the  proceedings  or  committees  of 
the  House.  He  must,  therefore,  be  called 
in ;  and  if  be  showed  a  disposition  not  to 
persevere,  but  rather  to  acknowledge  an 
impropriety,  he  wished  the  lightest  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  towards  him.  The 
whole  liberty  of  this  country  depended  on 
the'public  notoriety  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Any  thing  that 
might  be  done  to  impair  it,  would,  in  his 
opinioni  be  a  greater  blow  to  tfaepublic 
liberty  than  any  other  measure.  For  his 
own  part,  he  would  always  rather  submit 
to  misrepresentation;  than  interfere  in 
that  House  with  public  animadversions  on 
any  discussion  he  was  concerned  in.  Un- 
less the  reverend  gentleman  shewed  wilfttl 
obstinacy,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
visit  him  lightly. 

Mr.  Canning  had  no  wish  to  object  to 
this  gentlemans  being  called  in.    Never- 
theless, he    approved  of  his  right  hen. 
friend's  course,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
proceeding  rather  than  in  a  later  one ;  for 
in  comparatively  a  new  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  House  ought,  at  its  outset,  to 
mark  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ge* 
nerally  prepared  to  act.    As  to  the  dis- 
tinction attempted  to  be  made  between 
this  case  and  other  libels,  he  thought  it  to 
be  without  a  shadow  of  foundation.    How 
did  the  libel  obstruct  the  course  of  justice 
in  the  sense  that  had  been  alluded  to  i   It 
referred  to  the  last  year's  proceeding  of  a 
committee   which  had  completed   its  •la- 
bours—[Cries  of  «  No !''].      They  had 
reported,  and  for  that  year,  at  least,  their 
labours  were  completed.      Under  such 
circumstances  Mr.  Thirlwall  published  a 
book,  intituled  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Ma- 
gbtrates.  Sec.*'    This  book  was  published 
early  in  the  year,  and  before  the  commit- 
tee was  reinstituted.    Their  labours,  theoi 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  impeded,  as 
they  were  not  pending  at  the  time.    The 
report  had  been  already  delivered  in,  and 
w9Sfpro  iantOf  a  cdbcluded  transaction. 
Under    these   circumstances,    this    oc- 
tavo volume  was  said  to  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice— 
an  octavo,  of  which  hardly  any  body  ever 
heard,  and  which  could  never  have  had 
the  publicity  of  the  commonest  newspaper 
paragraph.    This  was  the  substratum  UM 
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W8I  to  bear  down  the  course  of  justice—  I 
a  volume^  which  contained  nothing  but  an 
idle  desultory  comment  on  a  last  year's 
leport.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
nK>ke  last  bad  said,  it  were  better  that 
toese  things  were  lightly  passed  oTor ;  per> 
haps  he  concurred  in  tins  opinion,  and  that 
the  House  ought  only  exercise  their  pri- 
vileges when  their  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted In  this  case,  he  did  not  think  that 
to  be  the  fact,  as  the  libel  referred  to  the 
proceeding  of  a  past  committee. 

Sir «/.  Newport  thought,  that  no  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  peculiarly  exceptiona- 
ble character  of  the  publication  unaer  dis- 
cussion ;  for  in  that  publication  the  writer 
stated,  that  **  recollecting  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  at  the  revolution,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  revolutionary  committee  in 
France,  he  would  not  submit  to  be  tried 
by  any  inquisidons,  star  chambers,  or 
committees.  Such  a  reflection  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  committee  alluded  to,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  House  to  overlook, 
consistently  with  the  respect  whidi  it  owed 
to  its  own  dignity,  and  to  the  oharacter 
of  its  committee.  He  had  as  much  re- 
gard as  any  man  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  but  he  would  never  consent  to 
allow  it  to  protest  against  the  audiority  of 
that  House,  or  to  assimilate  its  practice 
totbat  of  thestar  chamber  or  the  inqui- 
sition. 

Mr.  Bonnet  rose  to  notice  an  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  losd,  which  he  thought 
might  as  well  have  been  spared.  For  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee  whicb  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  calumny  \mder  consideration, 
lie  was  influenced  by  any  political  preju- 
dice or  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
be  declined  to  avail  himself  of  some  infor- 
madon  tendered  to  hhn  with  respect  to 
an  institution  connected  with  the  object 
of  the  committeer  because  he  apprehend- 
ed that  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
thai  institution,  might  serve  to  give  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  rather  too 
much  of  a  political  complexion.  Then, 
as  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord,  diat 
the  fint  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
preasproceeded  from  that  sideof  the  House 
Be  protested  against  any  such  imputation, 
for  be  knew  that  it  was  totally  inapplica- 
ble. But  to  revert  to  the  motives  attri- 
buted to  himself  and  the  committee  in 
whieli  he  had  the  honour  to  nreside. 
Against  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  could  refer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
witnessed  his  conduct  in  the  committeei 


all  of  whom  would,  he  hoped,  testify  that 
his  demeanour  was  marked  throughout 
the  inquiry  by  a  degree  of  mildness  and 
by  a  temper  very  difiierent  indeed  from 
that  which  the  noble  lord  sought  to  intro- 
duce into  this  debate.  To  the  aspersions 
which  the  writer  alluded  to  had  thought 
proper  to  cast  upon  his  character,  he 
would  reply  by  the  same  reference*  That 
writer  had  called  upon  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  meant  to  write  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
he  was  glad  of  it,  wishing  nothing  more 
than  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  that  report*  To  every  question  from 
this  writer,  he  gave  an  answer  as  satisfac^ 
tory  as  was  in  his  power,  assuring  him  that 
the  onl^  obiect  of  the  committee  was  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  best  course  to  pur* 
sue,  with  a  view  to  cure  the  evils  exposed 
in  the  report.  He  clearly  saw  that  this 
writer  visited  him  upon  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very ;  yet  he  withheld  from  him  no  infor- 
mation in  his  power  to  grant.  But  the 
return  which'  this  writer  made  for  the 
frankness  of  his  communication  was  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  his  character*  As  the 
best  defence  against  such  an  attack,  he 
would  again  refer  to  the  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  his  conduct  in  the  committee* 
To  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  he 
would  appeal  against  the  attack  of  this 
writer,  as  well  as  against  the  insinuation 
of  the  noble  lord* 

Lord  Castiereagh  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  imputing  partiality  or  political  pre* 
jodice  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  or  to  the 
committee  alluded  to.  As  to  the  report 
of  the  committee,  he  did  not  speak  un- 
favourably of  it,  and  he  had  readit through- 
out ;  and  as  to  the  writer  under  considera- 
tion, he  really  did  net  know  him  or  his 
connexions.  But  he  did  observe,  that 
the  attempt  to  restrain  the  press  from  ani- 
madverting upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  originated  on  that  side  with  which 
the  hon.  member  was  connected,  although 
it  was  notorious  that  so  much  more  provo- 
cation was  offisred  in  another  quarter. 
But  as  tUe  example  was  now  given,  he 
hoped  the  principle  originated  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  not  be  partially, 
but  generallv  and  justly  acted  upon. 

Mr*  Barclay  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  hon.  member's  fair  and  impartial  con- 
duct in  the  chair  of  that  committee. 
Throughout  the  investigation  that  conduct 
was  marked  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
candour,  and  in  one  instance  in  particu- 
hur  he  had  seen  enough  of  it  to  be  satisfied 
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that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  carefully 
banished  from  his  thoughts  the  sliehtest 
political  feeling,  as  connected  with  the 
loouiry  before  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  aj^eed  to,  and  Mr. 
Thirl  wall  being  called  in. 

The  Speaker  stated  to  him,  that  he  was 
charged  with  printing  and  publishing  a 
book,  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  a 
committee  of  Uiat  House,  and  Tiolating 
its  privileges,  and  that  after  the  passage 
complainei  of  was  read,  what  he  had  to 
o&r  in  his  own  behalf  would  then  be 
heard. 

The  passaee  complained  df  was  then 
read,    it  wiU  be  found  at  p.  108. 

Mr.  ThirlwaU  then  addressed  the  House 
to  the  following  effect  :-«*<  I  hope  that 
this  honourable  House  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
concern  and  regret  that  I  find  I  have  tres* 
passed  on  its  rights  or  privileges  by  any 
writings  of  mine.  What  I  did  write,  I 
beg  to  assure  the  House,  was  not  calcu- 
lated readily  to  meet  the  public  eye  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  shaped.  The 
offensive  passages  occurred  in  a  work  writ* 
ten  in  ver^  great  haste,  and  solely  intend' 
ed  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  magis- 
trates and  my  own  from  the  obloquy  cast 
on  both  by  passages  in  that  part  of  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  this  House, 
which  detailed  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
necessarily  examined  before  that  honour^ 
able  committee.  If,  in  my  ardent  wishes 
in  pursuit  of  this  object,  I  was  unfortu- 
nately carried  out  of  the  proper  path  of 
respect  to  this  honourable  House,  I  have 
to  express  my  regret  for  so  offending.  It 
is  now  m^  anxious  wish  to  express  the 
regret  I  smcerely  feel  for  my  conduct  to- 
wards this  hon.  House,  and  the  hon.  com- 
mittee ;  and,  trusting  in  the  clemency  of 
this  hon.  House,  I  venture  to  hope  and 
petition,  that  its  sentence,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  not  be  such  as  may  degrade 
my  character  as  a  magistrate  and  a  dfergy- 
man.'* 

Mr.  Thirlwall  having  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  he  had  no  incli- 
nation to  press  for  any  severity  upon  this 
occasion ;  such  a  proceeding  would  in- 
deed be  totally  inconsistent  with  his  dis- 
position and  habits :  but  he  thougt  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  House  should  come  to 
some  resolution  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lication alluded  to. 

Lord  CasUereagk  said,  that  though 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  writings 
of  the  rev,  gendenum  bad  amounted  lo  a 


breach  of  privilege,  yet  he  hoped  the 
House  would  be  satisfied  with  the  apology 
that  they  had  heard. 

Mr.  iVt^n  was  of  opiniob  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  done  every  thing  that  was 
u  the  power  of  man  to  do.  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  contrition  in  terms  at  once 
manlv  and  respectful ;  and  this  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  for.  He  therefore  thought 
that  the  slightest  testiniony  of  displeasure 
which  the  House  could  express  towards 
him  would.be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bennet  then  moved,  **  That  the 
rev.  Thomas  Thirlwall,  by  the  said  pub- 
lication, has  reflected  upon  the  procee- 
dings and  authoritv  of  a  committee  of 
this  House,  and  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  high 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  this  House, 
and  a  breach  of  its  privileges." 

Mr.  Brousham  would  not  oppose  the 
motion,  but  ne  was  desirous  of  explaining 
the  grounds  of  .the  vote  he  had  given. 
Had  this  publication  been  stated  nakedly 
to  the  House,  without  any  reference  to 
the  insolent  conduct  of  the  author  of  it 
before  the  committee,  he  should  have  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  have  resisted  calling 
up  Mr.  Tliiriwall. 

Mr.  Shax»  Lefevre  bore  testimony  to 
the  upright  concmct  of  the  rev.  gentleman 
as  a  magistrate,  and  considered  be  had  al- 
ready made  all  the  atonement  in  his  power 
for  the  offence  he  had  committed. 

Sir  T.  Acland  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  lenient  feeling  of  every 
gentleman  in  the  House*  and  also  in  the 
manly  and  respectful  conduct  of  the  rev. 
gentleman.  He  must  also  bear  testimony 
to  the  liberal  conduct  and  ability  of  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  committee,  whose 
conduct  throughout  had  been  most  con- 
ciliatory, and  who  had  done  notliing  more 
on  this  occasion  than  what  the  dignity  of 
the  House  rendered  necessary. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  House 
next  resolved,  <<  That  the  rev.  Thomas  Thirl- 
wall be  again  called  in,  and  that  Mr* 
Speaker  do  communicate  to  him  the  said 
resdution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acquaint 
him,  that  in  consideration  of  the  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  error,  and  the  contri- 
tion which  he  has  this  day  expressed,  the 
House  is  contented  to  proceed  no  further 
upon  the  matter  of  this  complaint.*'  Mr. 
Ijiirlmill  was  thereupon  called  in,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  having  communicated  to  him 
the  said  resolutionsi  he  was  directed  to 
withdraw. 
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Mr*  GrenfM  knew  not  whether  the  motioD 
he  wu  to  submit  to  the  Houfe  would  be 
opposed,  or  upon  what  grounds  it  could 
be  opposed ;  but  he  founded  it  on  a  paper 
whicn  he  held  in  his  hand,  published 
by  order  of  the  bank  directors,  and 
of  perfect  notoriety.  It  was  an  account 
of  the  number  of  the  proprietors  of  bank 
stocky  among  whom  there  was  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  aliens.  It 
was  not  of  this  that  he  had  any  inten- 
lion  to  complain;  but  the  profits  of 
the  directors  being  enormous,  he  thought 
k  an  aggravation  that  foreigners  should 
pocket  our  money.  The  profits  of  the 
bank  were  at  present  extravagant;  he 
would  assert  that  they  were  undue  and 
Bnneoessary:  and,  as  his  late  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Homer,<*whose  premature 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
country,  had  described  it — **  the  result  of 
extravagance  and  prodigality  on  the  part  of 
tiie  government*  and  of  rapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  bank."  The  object  of  the  first 
part  of  bis  motion  was,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  these  profits  foreigners 
pocketed.  It  was  true,  the  great  part  of 
these  profits  had  their  center  among  our- 
selves; but  it  was  no  satisfiiction  to  the 
House,  or  to  the  country,  that  one  noble 
lord  among  ourselves  pocketed  on  the 
23d  of  April  last,  no  less  a  sum  from  these 
profiu  than  70,0002.— it  was  no  satisfaction 
that  another  noble  lord  pocketed  60  or 
70,0002.  That  a  bonus  of  such  an  amount 
was  pocketed  by  individuals  among  our- 
•ehres  was  not  such  a  satisfiustion,  that  it 
could  not  be  fdt  as  an  aggravation  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  profits  was 
exported  from  the  kingdom,  and  went  to 
enrich  foreigners.  He  did  not  mean  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  subject  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  because  he  had  on  former 
occasions  proved  that  from  250,0002.  to 
300,000/.  was  annually  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, out  of  the  taxes  levied  from  the 
people,  to  the  bank  for  managing  the  pub- 
lic money.  He  wouid  venture  to  put  it 
to  the  House  whether  that  sum  was  not 
enormous  and  extravasant,  and  whether 
the  proprietors  of  the  oank  would  not  be 
liberally  paid,  nay,  overpaid  by  one  half 
of  that  sum?  150,0002.  therefore,  would  be 
annually  saved,  if  justice  and  equity  were 
regarded  in  those  transactions.  These 
bank  proprietors  had,  during  the  last  12 
yeaia,  had  in  their  possession  no  less  a  sum 
of  the  public  money  than  1 1 ,000,0002.,  and 
by  means  of  this  they  had  made  an- 
aiNd  profits  of  not  leas  than  from  5  to 


600,0002.;  yet  annually  were  they  pmd 
nearly  300,0002.  for  the  trouble  of  making 
those  very  profits !  Since  1807»  sums  haa 
been  annually  advanced  by  the  bank, 
which  were  improperly  called  loans;  for 
it  was  onlv  the  public  money  again  restored 
to  the  public;  and  for  those  loans  they  re- 
ceived 280,0002.  per  annum.  This  im- 
mense sum  Uiey  received  for  a  trifling  and 
insignificant  service.  It  was  very  evident 
that  this  sum,  therefore,  could  not  be  paid 
to  them  for  merely  acting  as  a  bank :  it 
was  for  other  services  and  support  of  a  di£* 
ferent  kind  rendered  to  the  right  hon. 

Sndeman.  He  would  appeal  to  that 
ouse,  whether,  if  a  second  bank  were 
established,  it  would  not  willingly  under- 
take the  whole  of  this  business  for  20  or 
25,0002.  per  annum.  Thus,  then,  would 
a  sum  exceeding  400,0002.  be  saved  to  the 
public.  At  this  moment  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  and  most  anxious  difficulty 
how  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  countiy, 
and  how  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  state. 
A  finance  committee  was  now  sitting; 
he  hoped  this  subject  would  attract 
their  attention.  He  trusted  he  should, 
be  called  before  that  committee  to  give  his 
evidence  as  a  member  of  that  house,  or  aa 
a  bank  director;  and  if  he  werot  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  that  upwvds  of 
400,0002.  could  be  annually  saved  of  the 

Eublic  money.  One  other  circumstance 
e  would  mention.  In  1797»  the  bank  was 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paybg  in 
q>ede ;  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  peat 
sddition  to  their  circulation:  their  cir- 
culation, in  fact,  amounted  to  16»000,0002. 
and  consequently  their  annual  profits  were 
not  less  than  800,0002.  This  was  a  most 
enormous  evil;  yet  of  this  evil  it  was  aa 
aggravation,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  proprietors  were  foreigners^  hving  in 
foreign  countries,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  profits  went  out  of  this  country. 
What  the  proportion  in  both  these  res- 
pects was,  formed  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
He  therefore  moved  >—"  That  there  be 
laid  before  this  Hous^,  1.  an  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank 
rf  England,  on  the  Slst  March  1817 ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  number  of  aliens,  from  that 
of  British  subjects.  2.  An  account  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  of  England,  standing  in^  the 
names  of  British  subjects,  and  of.  aliens, 
on  the  Slst  March  1817 ;  distinguishbg 
the  amount  belonging  to  each  of  these  two 
classes  of  pr<^rietors  respectively.'' 
The  Cmncelkr  of  the  Jixchejuer  could 
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not  conceive  what  right  that  House  had 
to  call  upon  the  bank  to  lay  those  ac« 
counta  upon  their  table,  any  more  than 
they  had  to  call  upon  any  mercantile  house 
to  lay  its  accounts  before  them.  He  object- 
ed too,  to  the  policy  of  the  proposal.  It  was 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  deposit  their  capitals  among 
us.  What  other  object  could  this  pro- 
posal have  than  to  ascertain  and  publish 
the  names  of  all  the  foreigners  who  had 
money  in  our  funds  ?  This,  he  contended, 
would  be  a  pernicious  thing.  Besides  it 
could  not  be  done;  other  persons  held 
property  in  their  name,  so  that  the  names 
of  the  proprietors  could  not  be  ascertained; 
but  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  highly 
injurious.  Thehon.  gentleman  had  mention- 
ed no  reason  for  this  motion .  The  amount 
of  the  bank  profits  was  no  reason :  for 
if  foreigners  had  their  money  in  the  bank, 
tbey  must  have  their  share  of  the  profits; 
and  besides,  the  profits  had  no  relevant 
connexion  either  with  the  number  of  fo» 
signers  or  their  proportion  of  stock.  If 
there  was  any  fraud,  the  public  were 
equallv  defrauded  and  injured  by  native 
stock-holders  as  by  foreigners.  There 
was  in  this  respect  no  dilference.  He 
therefore  considered  the  motion  as  un- 
necessary and  improper  in  all  its  parts, 
and  as  such  he  hoped  it  would  be  resisted, 

Mr.  Ponsonbjf  was  satisfied  there  was  not 
a  gentleman  in  that  House  more  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  its  commerce  than  his  hon. 
friend.  He  did  not  know  the  precise  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  by  the  present  motion: 
yet  knowing  his  zeal  to  serve  the  country, 
and  the  good  he  had  already  done,  he 
could  not  with-hold  his  support.  How 
many  motions  of  his  honouraole  friend  had 
been  opposed  as  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  commerce,  incompetent  for  that  House, 
and  even  injurious  to  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  i  and  yet  how 
manv  of  those  very  motions  were  after- 
wards complied  with,  and  found  roost 
beneficial.  When  he  recollected  this— ^ 
when  he  had  seen  how  much  good  he 
had  done — when  he  considered  that  he 
had  saved  90,000/.  a  year  to  the  country, 
he  was  satisfied  that  be  would  found  some 
salutaxy  measure  upon  the  documents  he 
now  moved  for.  At  any  rate  it  could  not 
possibly  do  any  injury. 

Sir  J.  Neamort  said,  that  if  he  had  not 
known  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

auer  was  restrained  by  the  durectors  of 
ie  bank  from  assenting  to  any  pro- 
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position  in  that  Hodse,  displeasing  to  them- 
selves, he  should  be  surprised  at  the  op- 
position now  ofiered  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  his  hon.  friend's  motion; 
but  his  wonder  ceased  when  he  knew  the 
restrictions  the  bank  had  imposed  on  his 
conduct.  The  motion,  however,  required 
no  further  information  than  what  had  been 
already  given  to  the  public,  so  that  if  any 
danger.could  thence  result  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  it  had  been  incurred  al- 
ready.^ Unless  the  House  were  resolved  to 
exert  its  power,  and  release  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  from  his  dependance  on 
the  bank,  no  good  could  result  to  the  pv^ 
lie.  The  country  was  very  much  indebted 
to  his  hon.  friend,  who  had  effected  more 
real  service  than  all  the  finance  com* 
mittees  who  had  sat  for  many  years;  to 
him  must  be  attributed  any  relaxation  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  in  its  drafts  on  the 
public  purse. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  heard  some  parliamentary 

ground  laid  for  the  present  motion,  which 
e  had  not.  He  did  not  see  any  practical 
good  that  could  result  from  it,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  do  mischief,  by 
creatinganalarm  in  the  minds  of  foreigners, 
as  to  any  ulterior  proceeding  which  the 
House  might  adopt.  He  objected  to  it 
upon  the  principle  that  they  had  no  right 
to  interfere;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  no  objection  to  state,  that  the  proper* 
tion  of  profits  derived  by  aliens  was  very 
inconsiderable. 

Mh  Grenfellf  in  reply,  stated,  that  the 
proportion  of  alien  bank  proprietors  was 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number.  With 
respect  to  the  profits  enjoyed  by  the  bank, 
the  House  was  probably  not  aware,  that, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  they  had  di- 
vided, in  addition  to  7  per  •cent,  upon 
their  capita],'no  lessasum  than  25,000,000^ 
sterling,  by  bonuses,  increase  of  dividends, 
and  increase  of  capita).  Those  profits 
were  exclusively  derived  from  its  transac* 
tions  with  government. 
The  mouon  was  negatived. 

Duration  of  Elections.]  Mr. 
fFynn  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move, 
<<  ^bat  a  committee  be  appointed  to  const* 
der  of  the  best  means  for  shortening  the 
Duration  of  Polls,  and  for  the  further  re* 
gulation  of  Elections  in  Great  Britain.'' 
Originally,  no  regulation  whatever  existed 
on  Uiis  subject,  and  the  sheriff  might  exer* 
cise  his  discretion  in  continumg  toe  polls ; 
and  thence  arose  the  practice  of  coDthm* 
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iflf*tbciii  opOB  ibr  an  hour  after  eiery  per* 
9cm  had  c«ned  Co  Tote.    To  remedy  thii 
iaeonveiiieoce^  a  bill  had  been  brought 
into  parliament  by  a  relatiTe  of  bi%  limit* 
ing  the  doraiion  of  poUiy  in  all  catei*  to 
14 days;  bat  although  it  had  never  been 
intenaed  by  thb  to  continue  a  poll  for  the 
entire  fortoigbt  where  no  neceMity  existed, 
yei  atill  it  became  the  practice,  and  any 
candidate  mjght  protract  the  poll  to  thie 
fiutfiett  period    admitted   by   the   lavr. 
Some  refvlaiioni,  he  thougbty  might  be 
•ppUed  to  oorrect  thii  inconvenience.  The 
pml  in  London  was  limited  to  eight  days, 
while  the  poll  in  the  smalleft  borough  in 
England  might  be  protracted  for  fourteen 
diyt«    He  conceived  that  much  benefit 
mlgbt  be  derived  in  county  election!,  by 
the  sobdivisioa  of  the  county  into  hun- 
dieds,  and  haviw  a  booth  appropriated  to 
each  hundred.   £)me  alteratiooi  were  abo 
neoefsary  in  great  town*.    In  Bristol,  and 
pdier  cities,  there  was  but  one  phice  for 
polling.    This  system,  it  was  said,  was  ne» 
ceasaty,  in  order  topnvent  the  same  per* 
aon  mim  voting  iwndk    But  he  thought 
thisdfficolty  might  be  obviated,  by  the 
adoption  of  an  alphabetical  list.    Persons, 
fi^r  instance,  whose  names   commenced 
with  the  first  four  letteci  of  the  alphabet, 
mi^  give  their  votes,  at  one  booth ;  those 
wkoae  names  began  with  one  of  the  four 
nest  letters,  at  another  andso  on  through«> 
out  the  alphabet.    Some  regulation  ought 
abo  to  be  made  with  referenoe  to  the  mod^ 
in  which  the  land  tax  assessment  was 
pioved ;  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
Mfiooe  to  vote.    He  had  hourd,  that,  in 
Middli^ser  more  sood  votes  were  lost,  in 
consequence  of  tiifiinc  errors  on  this  point, 
than  bad  ansa  were  detected  by  adhering 
to  the  preaent  avatem. 

Mr.  fV*  Smiik  aeconded  the  moiioo,  and 
Inaianoed  the  practical  good  e&cta  of 
aodi  a  meaaure  hy  a  reference  to  the  cus* 
torn  of  Norwich,  where,  though  the  num* 
ber  of  votera  amounted  to  five  thouaand, 
the  dection  waa  terminated  in  a  day  and 
«half. 

The  motion  waa  i^ireed  to. 

CAsa  OF  Majst  9>YAir.]  Sir  Jamet 
MmditUoik  aaid,  that,  aa  the  motion  with 
iriiieh  he  ahould  condode  would  call  for 
infomMtioo  that  probably  wouU  not  be  re« 
iiiaed,  be  ahonld  merely  confine  himaelf  to 
flMrring  ibr  it,  if  it  were  not  neceaaary,  for 
ibt  curacter  of  judicial  proceedings  in 
thb  country,  that  he  ahould  lay  a  crouod 
At  obtainiM  the  docomanta  he  wiahed  to 
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aee  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Hooae.    The 
caae  to  which  he  was  atxmt  to  call  their  atr 
tention  had  occurred  lately  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  was,  he  presumed,  known 
very  generally  to  those  whom  he  addressed^ 
and  to  the  public  at  large.    A  person  of 
the  name  of  Patrick  Ryan,  alias  Brown, 
was  convicted  a  session  or  two  past,  of 
highway  robbery,  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  the 
date  of  the  indictment  he  did  not  know, 
nor  of  the  time  when  the  report  of  the  re- 
corder was  made  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent.    It  waa  not  considered, 
he  preaum^i  a  caae  where  the  interference 
of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  could  be  ap« 
plied,  and  the  aentence  of  death  was  car- 
ried into  execution  on  Friday  last.    An 
attempt  to  effect  the  escape  of  her  hu^ 
band,  by  the  wife,  Mary  Kyan,  had  been 
discovered,  and  for  that  ofience,  on  the 
forenoon  i^tbe  very  Friday  on  which  he 
suftred  the  sentence  of  the^  law.  the  wife 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice* 
He  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  lightlv 
any  suspicion  against  the  manner  in  whicn 
justice'  was  administered,  and  he  did  not 
despair  of  finding  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  apparently  unjustifiable  act; 
b)it  till  he  did  receive  such  an  explanation, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  to  cite 
a  person  under  auch  circumstancea  to  trial 
—to  call  upon  a  human  being,  a  woman 
too,  under  all  thoae  aj^oniaing  ^clings,  to 
make  a  defence^— to  mcrease  the  already 
i^^avated  suffinrings  of  her  helpless  con- 
ditioo>  by  arraigning  her  for  such  an  al* 
leged  crime,  was  one,  he  roust  sav,  of  the 
moat  Indecoroua proceedinga,  and  perhaps 
savoured  more  or  the  character  of  inhuma- 
nity in  the  exercise  of  British  jurispru- 
dence, than  had  ever  before  been  wit- 
neased  in  this  humane  country  [Hear, 
h^r !  j.   It  was,  he  might  be  told,  strictly 
]egal-*the  accusation  was,  and  he  be- 
llied it  waa  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  t 
but  these  admissions  did  not  change  its 
character,  because  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  offimcep—io  the  time  of  bringing  it  for* 
ward,  a  course  was  pursued  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  all  just 
law  [Hear,  hear !  ] .    There  existed  kws  in 
this  and  in  almost  every  country,  which,  if 
carried  into  strict  execution,  were  adverse 
to  the  dictateaof  justice  itself,  and  therefore 
to  enforce  the  one  at  the  expense  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  other,  would  be  to  convert  that 
administration,  which  in  its  pure  exercise 
was  the  school  of  humanity  and  best  source 
of  moral  inatractioD,  into  an  instrument  of 
deep-ftlt  odium  and  remoneleaa  aererity. 
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To  pumsh  domestic  affection— >to  destroy 
the  ties  and  sympathies  of  private  lifis— to 
discourage  the  manifestation  of  those  en* 
dearing  feeliogs,  which  operated  more  to 
the  prevention  of  atrocious  crime,  than 
the  whole  code  of  criminal  law — such  a 
system  could  not  be  worthy  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  in  which  he  spoke. 
Few  persons  had  not  read,  without  feelings 
of  delight  and  admiration,  the  courageous 
affection  of  lady  Southesk,    who  nobly 
tisked  her  own  life  to  save  the  still  dearer 
life  of  her  husband  ?   Yes,  that  account 
could  not  be  read  without  exciting  emo- 
tions of  reverence,  of  affection,  of  admira- 
tion; and  God  forbid  that   that  which 
we  admired  and  venerated  in  exalted  life, 
we  should  stigmatize  and  punish  as  a  crime 
amongst  the  humble  and  the  frieoAess ! 
But  though  it  appeared  to  him  tp^foe  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  all  just  1^  to  com- 
nience  such  a  prosecution,  t|)at  was  not  what 
he  principally  complained  of.  No:  he  com- 
plained tnat  the  prospeution  was  proceeded 
in  ader  the  panum  of  the  Crown  was  with- 
held from  the  husband.    He  blamed  those 
who,  under  these  circumstances,  pressed 
the  matter  to  a  trial.     But  this  was  not 
the  worst  part  of  the  case.    The  unfortu- 
nate woman,   who  was  in  gaol  with  her 
husband — who  saw  him  carried  to  execu- 
tion—she was  conducted  to  take  her  trial 
for  a  criminal  charge  before  the  corpse  of 
thathusbandwas  cold  [Hear,  hear!].  At 
that  moment,  she  was  as  incapable  of  pro- 
ceedingupon  her  defence,  of  extenuating 
the  ofieoce  alleged  against  her,  or  of  prov- 
ing her  innocence,  as  if  she  were  in  a  state 
of  confirmed  insanity.     It  was  the  same 
thing,  whether  she  was  dragged  firom  a 
cell  in    Newgate,    or  from  a   cell  in  a 
ttiad-house.    There  could  be  no  trial,  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  defence;    and 
there  could  be  no  defence,  because  the 
woman  was  not  in  the  possession  of  that 
natural  capacity  which  the  principles  of 
all  law  positively  demanded.     He  trusted 
he  should  not  hear  any  thine  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  woman — with   it   he  was 
wholly  unacquainted,  but  of  this  he  was 
certam,  that  the  more   unfortunate  she 
was,  the  stronger  was  her  title  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  House.    It  night  be  said, 
that  there  was  no  fault  in  any  ouarter,  and 
that  the  regretted  event  waa  we  result  of 
inevitable  misfortune.     He  need  not  as- 
sure the  House  that  he  would  be  roost 
glad  to  be  so  couvinced.    Candour,  how* 
ever,  compelled  him  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  in  that  viewi    The  pro- 
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ceedings  in  the  ca¥e  went  to  iftiow,  that 
this   unseemly    and    shocking    spectacle 
might  have  beei  prevented  by  a  due  fore- 
sight  and  vigilance.    It  was  unnecessary 
to  inform  the  House  that  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  a  right  to  stop  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, not  indeed  capriciously  but  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  wholesome 
discretion.     They  had  the  power  in  th^ 
language  of  the  law,  to  enter  a  noli  prose fui 
in  cases  fit  for  the  application.     Wa»  the 
pesent,  then,  nota  case  wMch,  on  the  most 
imperative  grounds,  called  for  its  exercise? 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  ever  existed 
in  this  country  an  attorney-general  that 
would  have  withheld  its  application,  and 
most  certain  he  was,  that  the  good  na- 
tured  and  humane  man,  who  so  recently 
filled  that  office,  would,  if  informed  of  the 
circumstances,  instantly  have  applied  the 
remedy  [Hear,  hear  !].     But  supposing 
that,  from  the  influence  of  some  invincible 
ignorance  this  remedy  did    not  suggest 
itself  to  the  prosecutors,  what  objection^ 
was  there  to  postpone  proceeding  until 
the  legal  officers  on  the  bench  had  com- 
municated the  circumstances  to  the  at- 
torney-general ?   It  was  said,  in  explana- 
tion  of  the  proceeding,  that  as  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  adjourned  session,  to  post- 
pone the  trial  would  have  subjected  the 
woman  to  a  much  longer  period  of  con- 
finement.   That  was  very  true,  but  a  noU 
proiequi  would,  in  twenty-four  houra,  have 
released  the  wretched  woman  for  ever.   In 
this  case  she  would  have  been  able  to  have 
paid,  as  the  best  solace  of  her  affliction, 
those  rude  honours   to  her  unfortunate 
husband,  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  her  native  country,  which  it  was  her 
anxious  wish  to  perform.    Her  fate  had, 
indeed,  been  severe  ;  and  if  ever  she  re- 
turned to  her  native  countrv,  she  was  not 
likely  to  spread  that  love  for  the  laws  of 
England,  and  that  affection  for  its  institu- 
tions, which  ought  to  be  generally  diflused, 
and  which  in  no  country  were  more  ne- 
cessary  or    would  be   more    beneficial 
[Hear,  hear  !]|.    Her  story  would  not  be 
confined  to  this  country ;  it  would  be  lis- 
tened to  over  Europe,  wherever  we  had  a 
friend  to  feel  shame,  or  au  enemy  to  enjoy 
a  triumph.     The   consideration  that  it 
would  spread  over  Europe,  and  weuld  be 
made  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  our  cri- 
mind  jurisprudence  er  produced  as  a  fea- 
ture of  our  nationai  character,  was  one 
chief  reason,  among  others,  why  he'  bad 
mentioned  it  in  parliament ;  and  he  en- 
tertamed  the  hope  that  a  public  dedara* 
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tjsnintbtt  House  would  countenicl  the 
impretsion  made  against  ua  abroad*  and 
convince  the  world  that  its  apparent  in- 
fautnawly  did  not  escape  notice,  and  that 
the.  tenaa  in  which  it .  was  mentioned 
shewed  it  to  be  rather  an  exception  from 
oor  judicial  proceedings  than  a  common 
apeomeii.  The  hon.  imd  learned  gentle* 
man  concluded  with  movioff, 

'*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
OA  account  of  the  dates  of  the  report  of 
-the  recorder  of  Londosi  to  his  royal  high- 
fiess  tlie  Prince  Jftegent^on  the  case  of 
Patrick  Byan,  •  otherwise  Brown,  lately 
•convicted  of  highway  itibbery  at  the  Old 
^iley ;  of  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
cf  the  said  Rvan»  and,  of  the  time  when  he 
onSeioad  death:  together  with  the  dates 
-of  the  finding  of  an  iodictment  against 
Jdary  Ryan,  otherwise  Brown  his  wile,  for 
«idiBg  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  escape 
of  the  said  Pkttrick  Ryan  from  prison ; 
-imd  o£  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  said 
Manr  on  that  chaige."  . 
I  Mr.  AiUnttcu  thought  he  could  give 
•the  hon*  and  leamed  gentleman  that  satis- 
faction, on  thesubject  of  his  motion,  which 
Jiehadespressed  himself  anxious  to  receive. 
It  wlu  impossible  that  any  magistrate 
could  have  been  so  inhuman  as  to  have 
brought  this  poor  woman  to  trial  on\the 
very  day  on  which  her  husband  was  ex- 
.ecuted,  had  not  pressing  reasons  existed 
tor  doing  so»  It  had  only  been  done  to 
-save  her. from  a  more  serious  punishment, 
■which  would  otherwise  hi^ve  resulted  from 
4he  aSectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
a  wife,  which  had  brought  her  under  the 
aantence  of  the  law*  It  was  purely  from 
a  principle  of  humanity  that  she  was  put 
tOktbe  bar  on  that  dayi  in  order  to  save 
her  from  three  months  imprisonment, 
•wrbich  most  have  followed  Uie  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  till  the  next  quarter  ses- 
•kms,  and  he  might  venture  to  say,  it  was 
Artunate  for  the  .poor  woman  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  on  that  day.  The  se- 
eiwtary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
on  hearing  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial,  caused  the  case  to  be  imme- 
diately inquired  into.  This  step  was  taken 
-oo  Sunday,  and  the  reault  of  the  inquiry 
induced  him  on  Monday  to  recommend 
har  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  fit  object 
of  mercy,  notwithstanding  the  lenity  with 
.trbich  she  had  been  treated  by  the  court, 
vrbc^  he  believed,  had  awarded  the  mildest 
IHioishment  they  had  it  io  their  power  to  in- 
flict. The  application  of  his  noble  refai- 
.lion  bad  been  sttcc^ul ;  the  poor  woman 
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had  received  a  free  pardon,  and  was  now 
at  liberty.  This  statement,  he  appre- 
hended, would  induce  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  not  to  press  his  motion. 
The  dates  which  he  called  for,  he  believed 
he  oould  furnish  him  with  on  the  instant. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  state  the 
periods  at  which  the  warrant,  &c.  were 
signed. 

Alderman  Atkins  assured,  the  hon. 
and  le/srned  gentleman  that  the  magis- 
trates considered  seriously  what  method 
oould  be  devised  to  prevent  the  trial,  but 
found  that  it  coi^d  not  be  done.  Had 
tho'  trial  been  postponed,  it  would  only 
have  been  an  additioDal  coofinement, 
which  would  in  itself  have  been  a  punish- 
ment. He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
no  means  were  used  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  provoke  a  prosecution,  or 
to  urge  its  activity.  Her  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  every  disposition  to  produce 
49  acquittal.  Her  defence  was  conducted 
by.  a  counsel  who  had  much  zeal,  and  his 
exertions  made  a  great  impression  in  her 
favour;  but  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  court  and  jury,  a  verdict  was  ne- 
cessary against  her.  Every  comfort  was 
administered  to  her  in  the  afflicting  situa* 
tion  in  which  she  stood.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  jury  to  mercy  was  received 
with  heart-felt  joy.  All  parties  sympa- 
thized in  her  fate,  and  a  liberal  subscription 
was  immediately  entered  intou 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  if  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  induce  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
he  thought  the  statement  of  the  facts 
which  judicially  came  before  the  worthy 
magistrate  would  have  that  effect.  Nothing 
could  alter  the  painful  circumstances  of 
the  casC'— which  were  hardly  felt  more 
deeply  by  the  individual  herself  than  by 
the  court  before  whom  she  was  tried ;  but 
it  evidently  appeared,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  clemency,  and  not  of  inhumanity, 
that  brought  the  trial  on  at  the  time  when 
it  took  place. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  said,  the  case  was  not 
alone  most  calamitous  to  the  wretched  in- 
dividual, but  contributed  to  render  odious 
and  detestable  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
woidd  feel  gfoatlv  indebted  to  his  hon. 
and  leamed  friend  for  the  opportunity  of 
relieving  the  character  of  the  country 
from  the  reproach.  There  was  4iot,  there 
could  not  be,  any  censure  against  the 
jgovernment.     On  the  coptr^ryj  it  had 
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evinced  great  and  proomt  hainaoity.  The 
magUtratei  who  tned  the  casey  bIbo  were 
wholly  blameless;  but  he  muat  consider 
the  conduct  and  perseverance  of  the  pro- 
secutors highly  censamble.  There  could 
be  no  offence  In  such  a  case;  the  helpless 
woman  obeyed  the  law  of  nature.  In  the 
attachment  and  obedience  that  she  owed 
her  husbandy  the  law  recoenized  her  incap 
pacity  to  commit  any  crime,  because  it 
presumed  her  wholly  under  the  husband's 
influence,  save  in  the  cases  of  murder  and 
treason.  What  else  coiild  the  jury  have 
done  under  the  circumstances?  And  here 
was  an  illustration  of  the  mischief  of  those 
laws  that  place  conscientious  men  in  the 
situation  either  of  violating  their  oaths  or 
of  wounding  the  most  virtuous  feelings  of 
their  nature.  What  was  the  emotion  di 
the  auditory  that  witnessed  this  revolting 
spectacle?  There  was  not  a  person  in  the 
court  whose  heart  did  not  rebels  and 
repulse  the  calamitous  inhumanity,  under 
the  form  of  judicial  proceeding.  The  pro- 
secutors should  have  considered  this,  and 
not  subjected  the  administration  of  public 
justice  to  such  odium  and  detestation.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  magistrates 
to  have  suggested  that  no  witnesses  should 
be  called.  The  fact  was,  there  never  had 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  this 
country,  a  more  disgraceful  inhuman  event 
than  this. 

Mr.  Pomonhy  said,  the  unfortunate 
woman  had  been  indicted  a  considerable 
time  before  she  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
great  negligence  was  apparent  in  not 
applying  to  the  attorney-general  or  the 
government  to  stay  the  prosecution,  when 
it  was  known  that  her  husband's  death- 
warrant  had  been  sent  down  on  the  Satur- 
day before  her  trial  took  place.  Thb  was 
an  inexplicable  piece  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  gaol.  The  poor  woman 
might  also  have  escaped  by  another  mode: 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to 
advise  the  [)rosecutor  not  to  call  witnesses, 
and  thus  the  matter  would  have  been  put 
an  end  to. 

Mr.  Baihurst  observed,  that  if  it  was  to 
be  held  out  to  the  public  and  the  world, 
that  there  had  been  an  abuse  of  justice, 
and  a  case  of  inhumanity,  he  trusted  all 
the  ch-cumstances  woutd  be  accurately 
represented,  and  that  foreign  countries, 
to  whom  it  was  said  the  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  would  extend,  might  nave  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  ma^er.  •  It  would  then  uppearj  that 
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the  poor  woman  in  question  had  beni 
tried  on  the  day  stated,  for  being  instra* 
mental  in  attempting  to  effect  the  escm^ 
not  merely  of  her  husband,  bat  two  oCner 
felons,  by  one  and  the  same  act.  '  Her 
trial  bad  been  brought  on  n^en  di^  night 
have  traversed  the  indictment  at  her  own 
desire,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  counsel. 
The  judgment  on  conviction  was  one 
monih's  lAiprisonment,  and  this  punish- 
ment ha4  been  remitted  by  the  demency 
of  the  Crown.  These  were  the  plahi  cur- 
cumstanees  of  tbe  case;  and  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  when  the  prosecutidn 
was  commenced,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
her  husband  would  be  exeouted  or  not. 
He  apprehended  that  the  prosecutors 
could  have  pursued  no  other  course,  and 
that  the  period  of  the  trial  had  been  con- 
sidered by  her  counsel  as  that  which  was 
calculated  to  prove  the  most  fovourable  to 
her  interests. 

Mr.  H.  Mariin  conceived  that  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulQr  ia  vestoring 
the  unfortunate  woman  to  liberty  without 
putting  her  upon  her  trial.  If  the  prose* 
cutor  bad  declined  to  come  forwaro,  the 
witnesses  might  have  been  disobaiged 
from  their  recognisances,  fie  should 
give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  motion,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  inculpating  individiiais, 
but  to  defend  the  character  of  justice  and 
the  decorum  of  judicial  proceedings. 
However  humble  the  person  who  had  been 
the  suierer  in  the  present  case,  he  recoil 
lected  no  one  that  had  created  so  teodi 
disgust,  or  been  received  with  sudi  disq>- 
probation  in  the.publio  mind.  The  wonsan 
certainly,  with  regard  to  her  offence,  wae 
not  in  a  capacity  to  be  supposed  ACtias 
under  the  influence  of  her  husband,  au 
was  therefore  legally  subject  to  oonvlctioa. 
The  motion  threw  no  censvre  on  tiie  ge- 
neral administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
the  country  $  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  as- 
sented C6,  would  tend  to  ezidt  and  vindH- 
cate  its  character. 

Sir  Jamti  Mmiinioahi  in  reply,  obeervtd, 
that  he  had  tiot,  in  bringing  this  motloo 
befoi^e  the  House,  directly  or  indirectly 
designed  to  fmpule  any  blame  to  goverd- 
ment;  on  the  contrary,  lie  was  mudi  m- 
tiffed  with  the  vefy  alert  manner  iowKdi 
humanity  had  been  extended  to  *  tier, 
neither  Aid  he  impute  any  fmpioder 
motives  to  the  worthy  alderman  and  nis 
colleagues.  But  #hile  he  said  this,  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  be  sBent  when  he 
contemplated  siich  an  unusual,  detestriUe, 
and  tmnatural  prosectttiOD;  and  it 
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equally  inposrible  not  to  blame  the  Tery 
iostUttUoa  ai  this  proeecutitm,  which  was 
directly  contimry  to  the  spirit  of  all  law. 
Odious  ioitself»  it  became  infioitely  more 
aggravated  after  the  recorder's  report  was 
made*  The  magistrates  knew  oa  the 
Saturday  that  this  poor  man  was  to  suffer 
tile  f>iuiMhment  of  nis  crime,  yet  they  took 
DO.poins  whatever  to  acquaint  his  majesty's 
■ttamey'^geoeral  of  the  horrible  ooinci* 
dmce  between  the  poor  man's  execution 
and  his  wife's  triaL  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment  where  the  poor  womaa  sat  during 
that  detestable  trial ;  whether  it  was  beside 
her  coUnseli  Mr.  Barry  (whose  hunume 
eiertions  on  this  painful  occasion  did  him 
honour}  9  'Or  on  the  bench,  the  cirqinb> 
stance  was  still  the  same.  The  prosecu- 
tion was,  he  understood,  curried  on  at  the 
instance  of  Uie  city  of  London;  and  wh^ 
had  measures  not  faleen  taken  to  prevent  it 
coming  en  at  all  2  Humanity  itself  mi^t 
have  toid  the  judges  to  suggest  to  the  pro- 
eecotors  the  propriety  of  calling  no 
wkoesaet*  He  was  ahoched  to  hear  the 
lenity  of  her  punishment  adduced  as  an 
mitenuatton  oif  the  hiahly  a^pravated 
transaction.  The  punishment  itself  was 
a  nmlter  of  no  moment,  for  the  trial  was  a 
severe  punishment.  What  a  most  appall- 
ing specrtacle  did  she  present  while 
arraigned  at  that  bar  1  But  a  lew  hours 
before  she  stood  in  the  endearing  connec- 
tion of  a  wife,>but  at  that  bar  she  stood  an 
unhappy,  defenceless  widow,  with  her 
orphan  child  at  her  breast;  her  heart 
wrung  at  that  time  with  the  most  agonis- 
ing sensations,  when  she  turned  to  the 
melancholy  fate  of  her  husband  and  looked 
nn  the  wretched  infant  in  her  arms  [Hear, 
hear  13.  Good  God!  was  it  possible  to 
conceive  asitoation  more  truly  distressinff? 
And  was  the  House  then  to  be  gravdy 
tdd,  that  the  lenity  of  her  punishment  was 
•n  extenuation  of  the  aggravated  nature 
ttf  the  case^  Imagination  itself  could  not 
conceive  a  more  horrible  punishment  than 
that  inflicted  on  her  by  her  being  placed 
ut  that  bar*  The  House  might  dispose  of 
the  motion  he  had  made  aa  they  saw  |»o- 
per,  but  he  should  consider  himself  gufl^f 
cf  levity  in  withdrawing  it,  particularly 
hecause  nothing  had  been  explained  in  the 
elighlest  mtislaotory  manner.  It  appeared 
to  hfan  that  hie  object  would  be  defeated 
If  he  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
because  he  withed  that  the  House,  by 
adoptmg  it,  dieuld  make  a  pobKc  declara- 
tloo  of  their  omaieo,  and  hdd  up  this 
tMal|  thii  horriUe  Iraoiactioot  Ai «  Willi- 


ing  to  all  magistrates  in  future.  On  that 
account  he  was  determined  not  to  with- 
draw it  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Lord  CasiUreagh  intimated,  that  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  still  wished 
for  the  production  of  the  papers,  be  should 
not  oppose  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  cairied. 
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RoMAK  Catholic  Quxstioh.^  The 
Earl  of  DanoUghmore  said,  that  to  the 
subject  of  the  Petitions,  which  it  was  then 
liie  dutv  to  present  to  that  House,  it  had 
been  his  nxed  determination  to  have 
colled  the  attention  of  their  lordshipa  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  the  sestion,  and 
that  be  had  exprened  such  to  be  his  in- 
tention when  he  last  addressed  himadf  to 
the  House  on  behalf  of  bis  Catholic  coun- 
trymen. Hit  feeling  was  Chen,  and  fhoold 
ever  continue  to  be,  that,  on  a  question  of 
such  extent  and  magnitude,  so  vitally  in- 
teresting to  an  important  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  it  needed  'Uot  the  conti- 
nual solicitations  of  the  individuals  more 
immediately  concerned  to  stimulate  par- 
liament to  the  performance  of  its  duty ; 
and  that,  if  such  remembrances  were  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary,  they  had  alreaoy 
on  the  tables  of  bothHoutes,  the  petitions 
of  the  Catholica  of  Ireland,  atating  their 
grievances  underthe  disabling  statutes,  and 
praving  for  redress.  He  did  not  wonder 
under  such  a  state  of  the  qoestion,  at  the 
surprise  which  had  been  expressed  by  a 
noble  friend  of  his  (the  earl  of  Dami^) 
on  a  recent  occasion,  that  he  had  not 
himself  redeemed  the  pledge  which  he 
thus  appeared  to  have  given  of  tfh  early 
discussion. — The  circumstances,  however^ 
by  which  he  had  been  restrained,  were 
such  as,  he  was  persuaded,  would  fully  ex- 
culpate him,  not  only  in  the  opuiioo  of  hia 
noble  friend,  but  in  that  of  the  House* 
That  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
with  which  he  had  been  so  loos  act* 
ing,  had  been  engaged,  from  the  oeffin- 
ningofthe  year,  in  the  laudable  endea- 
vour of  effiectmg  a  general  conciliation 
amongst  themselves,  with  the  view  of  ap» 
pronging  parliament  once  more,  by  one 
and  the  same  general  petition,  speaking 
the!  wanu  and  the  wishes  of  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  Irehmd.  Being  aware  that  such  an 
attempt  bad  been  made,  and  trusting  that 
it  might  hate  been  attended  with  snc- 
oesS|  would  it  not  havp  been  the  part  of  a 
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most  inconsiderate,  ill  judging  mind  to 
have  interposed,' at  such  a  moment,  with 
any  precipitate  suggestions  of  his  own  f 
Though  the  endeavour  at  a  general  union 
amongst  themselves  had  not  been  attend- 
ed with  the  desired  success,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  bringing  forward  of  the  whole 
Catholic  body  in  their  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, it  had  operated,  however,  most  ad- 
vantageously towards  the  advancement  of 
the  common  cause^  by  devising  and  bringing 
to  maturity,  that  excellent  specific  against 
all  the  terrors  of  foreign  influence,  wliich 
went  to  secure  the  appointments  to  the 
higher  dignities  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  against  the  possibility  of  any  inter- 
ference from  without,  by  making  them 
depend  exdasively  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  Irish  Roman  CathoKc  clergy  thevn- 
fielves.  To  this  species  of  appointment, 
CO  properly  denominated  Domestic  Nomi- 
nation, there  was  sufficient  ground  to  be 
assured,  that  the  spiritual  head  of  their 
church  would  not  withhold  his  consent.— 
'  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  road 
of  conciliation,  the  Catholic  bodv  had  de- 
served well,  in  his  opinion,  of  their  Pro- 
testant countrymen  and  of  the  state.  No 
doubt  ought  now  to  remain  upon  the  mind 
of  the  greatest  alarmist  upon  the  score  of 
foreign  influence.  If  any  political  neces- 
sity should  still  make  the  opposition  to  any 
further  concessions  to  their  Catholic  fel- 
low- subjects  a  matter  of  indispensable  po- 
litical necessity,  some  new  ground  must  be 
devised  for  their  future  operations.  But, 
in  the  printed  reports  of  what  had  recently 
passed  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  in 
another  place  (through  misconception,  of 
course),  there  had  been  put  into  the 
mouths,  not  of  those  who  oppose,  but  of 
some  of  the  most  sincere  and  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  Catholic  cause,  a  sentiment 
which  could  never  have  been  uttered,  be- 
cause no  such  feeling  could  have  rested  upon 
their  minds-— as  if  contrasting  the  recent 
conduct  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  with 
that  in  1808,  these  reverena  andjustly- 
reqpected  persons  had  departed  altogether 
from  their  former  line  of  reasoning  and  of 
conduct,  and  had  now  adopted  a  course 
entirely  different,  in  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that 
any  thing  could  have  been  so  little  justi- 
fied as  these  impressions,  by  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  For  what  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  entered  in- 
to in  1808,  by  wnidi  they  declared,  with 
the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of  ihe^ 
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whole  body  df  their  laity  too— that  it 
would  be,  in  their  opinion,  inexpedient  to 
alter  the  establisbed  tnode  of  appointment 
to  prelacies  in  their  church  ?  It  was  with 
all  the  terrors  of  the  Veto  staring  them  in 
the  face,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
shut  the  door  against  that  destructive  foe 
to  their  religion,  by  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  alluded*— aud  he  must  add, 
without  any  expedient  then  presenting  It* 
self  to  their  minds,  by  which  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  many  an  honest  man 
in  and  out  of  |>arliament,  might  have  been 
set  at  rest. .  Hsiving  thus  resisted,  as  in- 
compatible wtt^  what  they  owed  to  the 
permanency  of  their  own  church,  any  in* 
terposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  appointments  to  its  prelacies;  and 
having  a  dncere  desire  on  the  other  hand, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  Protestant  fel- 
low subjects  to  the  utmost  ef  their  power ; 
they  set  themselves  securely  to  work*— the 
clergy  and  laity  cordially  concurring  with 
each  other,  in  the.  same  gqod  work  ^con- 
ciliation ;  and  the  event  of  their  joint  ia* 
hours  has  been  the  devising  of  such  an  ex* 
pedient  against  the  bugbear  of  foreign  in* 
fluence,  as  could  not  fail  to  beaatiifactory 
in  quieting  the  scruples  of  every  oftuector 
on  fair,  constitutional  grounds,  and  thus 
they  had  enabled  their  advocates  to  ap* 
proach  both  Houses  of  parliament,  with 
the  olive  brandi  .of  conciliation  in  their 
hands.      .    -.      ,  . 

Such  being  then  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  holding  out  as  it  did  such  very  fit* 
vourable  prospects  to  those  who  advocat- 
ed the  restomtion  of  franchise  to  their 
roman  catholic  countrymen,  he  could  not 
imagine  on  what  facts  or  principles  wat 
bottomed  the  opinion  which  was  given  by 
a  right  bon.  gentleman  (sir  J.  Nicholl) 
of  high  professional  character  and  just 
weight,  on  a  recent  discusMon  in  another 
place.  That  right  hon.  gentleman^-whose 
opinions  claim  additional  attention  frona 
his  near  official  connexion  with  the  right 
reverend  bench— has  been  made  to  de- 
clare in  the  printed  reports  of  those  pro^ 
ceedings,  that  so  far  from  the  question 
coming  before  parliament  now,  under 
auspices  more  favourable  than  heretofore, 
circumstances  had  taken  place,  not  in  the 
united  kingdom  onlv,  but  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  which,  in  his  view  of  the  subject 
gave  to  the  state  of  the  Question  a  very 
different  aspect  indeed.  It  had  entirely 
escaped  the  noble  earl's  observation  what 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  were,  or 
coul4|  by  possibiliiy  b^f  either  abroad  or  at 
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home.  But  it  waa  an  easy  matter  to  dls«  ■ 
cover,  in  the  present  state  of  the  protes'  | 
tant  feelings  and  conduct,  in  an  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom,  to  which  the  petitions  on  the  table 
Were  particularly  related,  the  strongest 
possible  arguments  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity— for  the  sake  of  common  justice  and 
the  equal  execution  of  the  lew  of  the  land» 
to  put  this  question  completely  at  rest,  by 
prompt  and  liberal  concession.  He  allud- 
ed to  two  facts,  which  he  would  mention 
ID  their  order— one  of  them  referring  to 
the  metropolis  county,  and  the  other  to 
the  metropolis  itself.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  though  the  relaxing  statutes— which 
had,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been  so  long 
in  general  operation— admitted  catholics 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  their 
protestant  countrymen,  on  all  grand  juries, 
which,  as  their  lordships  must  know,  had 
the  peculiar  exclusive  province  in  his 
country  of  taxing  the  land— and  to  no  in- 
considerabla  amount  either— >he  was  him- 
adf  enabled  to  fomtsh  the  House  with  a 
loDg  list  of  Catholics,  the  properties  of 
many  of  whom  stand  in  the  very  first,  and 
all  or  characters  the  most  respectable — 
who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  their  country  in  the  situa- 
tion of  grand  juries,  in  any  one  instance — 
or  of  watching  over  the  taxation  of  their 
own  estates. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  he 
abould  allude,  related  to  the  metropolis 
itself.  It  was  a  toast  given  in  a  large  socie- 
ty of  gentlemen*— and  which  is  resorted 
to  by  none  but  persons,  who,  in  point  of 
aituation  and  property,  are  entitled  to  that 
denomination.  But  what  was  this  toast  i 
it  was  so  nauseous  and  disgustine,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail 
upon  himself  to  pollute  their  lordships 
House  by  the  mere  repetition  of  it.  «  The 
Pope  in  the  Pillory— the  Pillory  in  Hell- 
pelted  with  Priests,  by  the  Devil  f  In  a 
society  of  christians  of  any  description, 
what  desolation  of  inebriated  reason  could 
palliate  so  great  an  abomination?  What 
extreme  degree  of  the  most  beastly  intoxi- 
cation could  have  tolerated  ao  vblent  an 
attack  upon  common  manners  and  com- 
mon decency,  in  a  society  of  individuals, 
who  assumed  to  themselves,  in  the  remot- 
est degree,  the  port  and  character  of  gen- 
ileflsen?  But  this  was  not  a  mere  drunken 
folly — it  was  the  sober  malignity  of  the 
Bigot,  which  the  unguardecf  sincerity  of 
beastly  debauch  had  indiscreetly  brought 
tsto  open  day.    And  all  this  took  place 


in  the  metropolis,  as  he  had  already  stat- 
ed, which  was  the  station  of  a  parliament, 
and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  king's  re- 
presentative. For  the  parliament,  hap- 
pilly  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  for 
the  public,  it  no  longer  exists,  neither 
would  he  say,  in  writing  its  epitaph,  **  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  It  was  the  fit 
instrument  of  corruption,  oligarchy,  and 
proscription,  and  he  rejoiced  in  having 
contributed  his  best  efforts  towards  its  de- 
gradation andextinguishment.  With  respect 
to  the  scene  of  these  elegant  Bachanalian 
festivities,  being  still  the  residence  of  the 
king's  representative,  he  must  not  be  mis- 
understood as  meaning  to  convey  any 
thing  like  an  impression,  as  if  the  present 
lord  lieutenant  could  have  heard  of  this 
profanation  of  private  society,  without  the 
horror  which  it  must  necessarily  convey 
to  every  liberal  mind. 

To  extinguish  for  ever  all  dangerous 
and  discreditable  heat  on  all  sides;  he 
called  for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
on  fair  and  equitable  principles  for  all— as 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  present 
state,  as  well  of  the  Catholic  as  the  Protes- 
tant mind.  Enough,  and  too  mudi  of 
beat  had  there  already  been  on  the  part 
as  well  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  and  of 
some  of  their  advocates,  as  of  those  who 
were  the  constant  opponents  of  their 
claims.  He  had  himself  more  than  once 
taken  the  freedom  which  belonged  to  him, 
as  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  attached 
supporters,  to  reprehend  in  his  clients  that 
heat  which  he  did  not  thmk  was  likely  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  friends**-and 
who  had  a  more  undoubted  right  to  as- 
sume the  province  of  such  an  adviser  than 
himself— -when  he  had  thought  it  due,  at 
the  same  time  to  truth  and  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, to  declare  that  be  had  been  led  by 
the  warmth  of  debate,  even  in  that  House, 
to  enter  into  such  a  line  of  argument,  as 
his  own  sober  judgment  had  revolted  at, 
when  due  reflection  had  come  to  his  aid. 
All  heat,  however,  he  trusted,  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  they  had  now  advanced  at 
once  into  the  long  wished-for  era  of  mu- 
tual conciliation.  If  such  was  not  the  case, 
no  blame  could  at  least  be  attributed  to 
his  Catholic  countrymen.  When  the  peti- 
tions, which  he  was  about  to  present,  had 
been  received,  and  read,  he  should  for  a 
time  withold  the  usual  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  day  for  taking  them  into 
consideration  ;  under  a  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, that  he  should,  at  no  great  interval 
of  time,  have  to  hail  the  arrival  of  just  re* 
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who  established  the  system  of  the  com- 
mi^sariaty  bad  quitted  the  office  of  com* 
missary  in  chief,  and  the  salary  of  2,555/. 
a  year,  for  tliat  of  quarter  master  general, 
a  most  laborious  office,  at  a  salary  of  2,000/. 
xiow  reduced  to  1,800/.  a  year.  When 
Mr.  Herries  retired  from  the  office  of 
commissary  general,  he  had  half-pay 
given  to  him  of  1,355/.  a  year,  to  which 
was  superadded  an  office  of  1,. 500/.  a  year 
»-the  auditorship  of  the  civil  list;  all 
which,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
.deduction  made  from  his  half-pay  by  the 
Treasury  minute  of  the  16th  of  August,  left 
him  a  clear  income  of  2,700/.  a  year,  for 
the  small  service  of  five  years  as  comrois- 
sary  general,  and  13  years  as  a  clerk. 
He  had  1,200/.  for  doing  nothing,,  and 
.1,500/.  for  doing  very  little.  He  knew  it 
would  be  contended,  that  the  office  held 
-  by  Mr.  Herries  was  of  a  civil  nature,  and 
that  a  compensation  should  be  made  for 
services  on  the  loss  of  a  situation  of  that 
description.  He  knew  there  were  plenty 
of  precedents  for  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 
antiquity  of  such  expensive  remuneration; 
but  he  begged  that  this  question  might 
not  be  tried  by  the  precedents  of  extra- 
vagance, devolving  by  lineal  descent, 
from  treasury  to  treasury,  but  by  the 
amount  of  the  service  itself,  and  the  merits 
of  the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been 
performed.  But  he  denied,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  office  in  question  was  of  a 
civil  nature ;  and  he  rested  this  denial  on 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Herries  himself, 
who,  when  on  his  examination  before  the 
commission  of  military  inquiry,  he  was 
asked  whether  his  office  was  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, replied  *«  no.'*  Besides  this,  he  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  war  de- 
partment, and  his  office  a  .branch  of  the 
war  office  ;  he  was  gazetted  in  the  other 
staff  appointments ;  he  was  enjoined  to 
obey  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  lastly,  lie  was  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  mutiny  act.  As  a  military  officer, 
then,  be  would  have  been  entitled  to  bis 
half-pay;  and  what  was  the  amount  of 
that?  What  pay  was  given  to  conimissa« 
ries  in  chief  on  actual  service,  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  serving  in  distanl  ai\d  un- 
healthy climates,  exposed  to  all  the  perils 
of  sea  and  land,  sharing  all  the  fatigues 
of  the  duty  of  soldiers,  and  by  whose  ex- 
ertions our  brave  troops  were  enabled  to 
perform  such  prodigies  of  valour,  and  to 
overcome  difficulties  apparently  insur* 
kountable  i  The  half-pay  of  Mr.  Beig- 


raatiy  and  the  other  commissaries  in  dutf, 
was  600/.  a-year ; '  men  whose  •  services 
were  not  those  of  the  Treasury,  who  did 
not  pass  their  time  safely  in  a  warm  room, 
and  by  the  fire  side ;  but  were  exposed  to 
various  climates,  sent  out  to  distant  re* 
gions,  encountering  perils  by  sea  and 
perils  by  land ;  sharing  the  fatigues  of  the 
troops,  for  whom  they  found  the  neces- 
sary sustenance ;  and  who  were  enabled 
under  their  care,  to  perform  those  achieve* 
ments  that  had  astonished  the  world. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  esti- 
mated the  service  of  these  men,  exposed 
to  toil  and  perils,  at  600/.  per  annum ;  but 
this  gentleman,  sitting  the  whole  time  in 
the  Treasury  chamber,  in  the  very  sun- 
shine of  patronage,  was  to  receive  2,700/. 
a  year  for  services  of  so  light  a  nature— for 
sitting  five  years  in  the  Treasury  chamber ; 
his  half-pay  being  twice  the  amount  of 
that  of  a  general  in  the  army,  who  had 
reached  his  rank  by  hard  service,  fig^tioe 
our  battles  perhaps  aU  over  the  world.  U 
appeared  by  the  Treasury  minute  to  have 
been  resolved,  that  1,350/.  should  be  al^ 
lowed  for  a  reward  for  the  services  of  Mr. 
Herries;  but  if  he  received  any  other  ap- 
pointment by  which  his  salary  should,  m 
tlie  whole,  amount  to  more  than  2,700/. 
a-year,  so  much  was  to  be  deducted  from 
his  half-pay  as  would  reduce  the  total  re- 
ceipt to  that  sum.  One  would  suppose 
that  all  this  had  been  said  in  contemplation 
of  some  appointment  at  a  future  day ;  but 
not  so ;  for  that  very  same  day,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Treasury  minute  an* 
nounced  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  com- 
missary in  chief,  Mr.  Herries  received 
the  situation  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list ; 
so  tha(  afler  having  been  thirteen  years  a 
clerk  and  five  years  a  commissary-in-chief^ 
he  retired  with  a  salary  of  2,700/.  a  year* 
As  to  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list* 
if  it  was  not  a  sinecure,  at  least  there  was 
little  to  do ;  and  persons  might  be  found 
perfectly  responsible  and  able,  and  who 
would  be  very  ready  to  fill  the  situation 
for  500/.  a  year.  But  he  had  other  ob- 
jections to  tne  office ;  for  by  it  the  audit* 
me  and  controlling  of  the  civil  list  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  industrious  in* 
dividuals ;  it  was  taken  from  honest  hard- 
working men,  and  transferred  firom  the 
servants  of  the  public  to  the  servants  of 
administration.  Besides,  here  was  a  gen- 
tleman holding  his  half-pay,  with  other 
offices  of  civil  emolument,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  service^  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
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pendency  of  his  motives  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  qu Ation ;  but  he  trusted  what 
he  had  to  say  would  satisfy  every  impar- 
tial gentleman  who  heard  him»  that  in  the 
arrangements  that  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Hcrries,  nothing  but  strict 
and  rigid  justice  had  been  done  that  gen- 
tlemauy  if  indeed  the  full    measure  of 


ttnteithiM  half-pay;  a  mie  which,  with 
respect  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  ser- 
Tice  (with  respect  to  men  whose  reward 
was  so  hardly  earned),  wasalwajrs  most 
midly  enforced.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  letter  from  the  war  department,  which, 
ID  calling  for  the  names  of  officers  on  half- 
pay,  enjoined  the  statement  of  any  offices, 

civil  or  military,  which  disqualified  them  I  justice  had  been  attained.    The  hon.  gen- 
*  .  .  ^  **^-?-  i--i/« —    *i-^-    tleman  had,  indeed,  stated  what  appeared 

in  the  papers  before  the  House,  but  he 
had  not  fairly  stated  the  whole.  Mr. 
Herries  had  been  appointed  a  clerk  to  the 
Treasury  in  1798.  ISome  time  afterwards, 
when  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer] was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Herries  had  been  appointed 
his  private  secretary,  and  remained  in  that 
situation  till  the  year  1804>;  after  that,  he 
became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Perceval. 


from  receiving  their  half  pay;  bo  that 
if  a  poor  Heatenant  held  an  office  of 
above  100/.  a  year  emolument,  sufficient 
if  added  to  his  half-pay,  to  give  him  a 
few  of  the  comforts  of  existence,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  hu  half-pay,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  that  miserable  pittance, 
while  this  gentleman,  with  1,S50/.  ayear 
half-pay  received  an  appointment  amount- 
ing to  1,500/.  B  year  more!  At  the  time 
of  this  appointment,  too,  August  last,  there  I 

was  a  universal  cry  of  dfstress  through  the  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  could  know  little  of 
land ;  meetings  were  held  in  this  town  to  public  business,  if  he  thought  the  situation 
aid  the  poor-rates,  and  afibrd  a  scanty  re-  of  private  secretary  to  a  nrst  lord  of  the 
lief  to  thousands  who  had  no  resource ;  ,  Treasury  was  one  of  an  ordinary  nature ; 
the  rich  were  compelled  to  give  their  su-^    or  that  any  person  was  capable  of  filling. 


perfiaities,  and  others  their  necessaries  of 
Nfe,  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
At  that  time  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer thought  fit  to  give  this  individual  the 
enormous  sum  of  2,700/.  ayear  an  act  in- 
tultioffto  the  public  exigence,  and  public 
cidamity.  He  did  not  say  that  this  gentle- 
man bad  not  some  cl»m  on  his  majesty's 
government;  but,  contrasting  this  ap- 
pointment with  the  promises  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  that  had  been  so  con- 
tinually held  forth,  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
bad  employed  their  time  and  ingenuity, 
not  in  contriving  how  to  save,  but  how  to 
increase  the  public  expenditure,  and 
squander  the  money  wrung  from  penury 
on  their  friends  and  favourites.  He  should 
therefore  move,  that  the  House  do  re- 
aolve,  **  That  the  allowing  the  late  Com- 
mksary  in  chief,  upon  the  abolition  of  his 
office,  to  retain  half  his  salary^  of  2,700/. 
pec  annua,  as  a  retiring  pension,  was  an 
excessive  remuneration,  r^rd  being  had 
to  the  length  of  his  service  in  the  Com- 
missariat department ;  and  that  the  per- 
mitting him  to  hold  an  office  of  1,500/.  per 
fliinom  in  addition  to  the  same,  is  an  im- 
provident expenditure  of  the  public 
lAooey,  and  establishes  a  precedent  which 
Ihii  House  conceives  to  be  injurioas  to 
thajpablic  interest." 

Toe  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  obser* 
Ted,  that  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  hon. 
gentleman  all  possible  credit  for  the  inde^ 


It  was  indeed  a  situation  of  the  highest 
confidence,  and  attended  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  labour,  and  as  such  it  usually 
and  deservedly  led  to  very  high  promo- 
tion; and  if  Mr.  Herries  had  filled  no  other 
office  than  this,  his  services  here  alone 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  remu- 
neration he  now  enjoyed.   Without  enter- 
ing into  any  comparisons  of  the  rewards 
which  other  persons  had  obtained  at  other 
periods,  who  had  executed  such  important 
duties,  he  should  only  say,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  this  gentleman  was  at 
all  overpaid  by  what  had  been  done  for 
him.*    Mr.  Herries,  as  he  had  said,  had 
been  fixed  on  by  the  discernment  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  to  be  his  private  secretary.   But 
his  services  were  not  confined  to  that  situa- 
tion.   From  the  office  of  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  he  was  removed  to  the 
controllership  of  army  accounts;  a  patent 
place,  which  he  held  for  life  at  an  annual 
salary  of  1,500/.    In  1811  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  this  office,  which  he  resigned  to 
take  on  himself  the  office  of  commissary- 
in-chief,  not  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
colonel  Gordon  for  the   purpose,  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  insinuated,  but  because 
that  gallant  officer  chose  to  relinquish  the 
appointment,  in  order    that    he    might 
resume  his  military  career,  which  was 
more  coneenial  with  his  wishes,  and  which 
he  hid  quitted  with  regret  when  the  situa- 
tion of  commissary  was  proposed  to  hirn^ 
by  Mr.  Perceval,    ^yben  Ae  situation  of 
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commisMiy-in-chief  tiA^  b^eia  finX  esto* 
^lish'ed  by  Mr.  PercevQl,  tho  office  was  of 
a  very  different  descriptioa-  fVom  what  it 
had  been  when  oonsolidated  with  another 
department.  He  (the  chancellor  of  the 
^Lcbequer)  was  yery  far  from  ifishing  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  colonel  Gordon, 
whose  situation  was  very  difierent  from 
that  which  had  been  held  by  air  Brooke 
Watson:  that  gentleman  had  held  the 
appointment  for  Great  Britain  alone,  and 
was  not  connected  with  foreign  stations ; 
bat  colonel  Gwdon  had  the  charge  of  the 


irbvph  Miift  po^rtW  had  WW  dew  rifWf^. 
In  that  sitqaUon  he  fouM  hio^^    ^Utwutth 
holding  a  situation  of  a  military  nature,  w 
had  been  excluded  from  ^e  benefit  of 
half'pay  by  a  measure  of  Mr.  P^ceval'f. 
who  tho\^t  that  the  Gommis^ary-in-chic^ 
should  not  be  entitled  to  half  pay;  becauf^ 
if  he  were,  i^r  a  short  period  be  tp^^ 
retire  from  service  and  enjoy  a  8!alaj:y  $91; 
l^e.     Eor  services  of  |hai  duration  |m 
considered  it  better^  that  the  recompttns^ 
ibr  the  service,  instead  of  beiag  fixed,  U^ 
half- pay,  shouU  be  left  to  the  disccetiofi 
ibreign  department,  in  addition  to  that  of  |  of  government,  and  proppriioned  to  |b^ 

service  performed*     ^ut  in  either  caw 
Mr.  Henries  was  entitled  to  some  provir 
sion ;  and  not  b^in^  entitled  to  h^IC^pe^ 
for  the  civil  appointn^keixt  he  held  pcevir 
ously  to  his  situation  of  commissary-io« 
chief,  it  was  requisite  that  some  nropor- 
tionate  recompense  should  be  affiKoedthio^ 
for  his  services  in  the  latter  department* 
By  the  50th  of  the  king,,  persona  who  hati 
served  in  civil  apppintments  for  any  peripdt 
between  tea  and  twqaty  years,  were  en^ 
titled  to  a  recompense  propcNrtioDed  tatJKe 
length  of  tlieir  services.    By  that  act  per*, 
sons  who  had  been  ia  the  service  tea 
years  were  entitled  to  half  the  salary  of 
their  office;  those  who  had  been  20  to 
2^s.    Mr.  Harries  had  been  la  vears  ia, 
the  service,  or  witbia  2  years  of  the  time» 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  ^Sdi*. 
The  allowance  of  one-half  was  therefore^, 
surely  not  extravagant;  and.  when  he  was; 
allowed  half  pay  by  the  Treasury  mioele 
that  abolished  his  office,  it  was  with  the 
express  exception,  that  if  he  were  ap« 
pomted  to  any  office,  the  emolument  ef' 
which  joined  to  his  half  salary,  should  eofr 
ceed  the  amount  of  2,700^.,  such  a  de» 
doction  was  to  be  made  from  the  half  sa« 
lary  as  would.bring  bis  whole  receipt  dowA 
to  that  sum.    The  office  of  auditor  of  the 
civil  list,  to  which  Mr.  Herries  waa  ep^. 
pointed,  was  the  result  of  parliamentaiy 
enactvient ;  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
the  o(dy  way  in  which  t^e  expendilure 
of  tfie   civil   list  could   be  GontrolIe&; 
and   the  use  of  it  might  be  gslheiei 
(torn,  this.— -that  whereas  under  the  for* 
mer  arraqgements  there  had  been  a  oeor! 
stent  excess  above  the  income,  now  there 
was  no>  excess  at  idL    Though  this  reault 
operated  rether  in  prfuse  of  f  arliameot  for 
ips^iuiling  such  an  office*  than  as  the  psei 
culiar  panegyric  of  the  person  who  flifl 
it,  yet  he  must  s^that  nobody  wee  bft- 
t^r  qualified  fer.  tfiat  aituatioD  from  cinr 
raeleri  fteia  iMmer^  fion)  abililjb  mA. 


Great  Britain;  which  entaUed  iipon  him 
§^V9ore  enlarged  responsH>iUty.    Mr.  Her- 
ries came  to  the  office  with  all  its  arduous 
Incurs  and  responsibility  in  1811,  and  he 
held  it  till  1316,  when  it  was  thought  that 
a.  more  economical  arrangement  might  be 
9iade  by  re-uniting  the  commissariat  as  it 
stood  at  the  begianing  of  the  war,  in  the 
annexation  of  a  part  m  it  to  the  Treasury. 
That  this  measure  had  been  productive  of 
real  economy,  any  person  who  looked  into 
^e  accounts  would  clearly  see*    By  the 
il/yippression  of  the  separate  department  of 
commissary-in-chief,  forty-two  persons  had 
been    dismissed    whose    united   salaries 
f^mounted  to  11,000^.  a-year*    Besides,  it 
was  fdways  the  case,  that  when  a  depart- 
inent  was  separated,  it  incurred  more  con- 
tingent expenses  thaxt  when  it  was  conso- 
lidated with  some  other  braoch  of  public 
8(ervice«    With  respect  to  the  ea^se  of 
lyir.  Herries's  promotion,  if  he  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  been  first 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  he  had 
not  contributed  to  his  advancement;  the 
whole    of  that  was  attributable    to « the 
favourable  opinion  conceived  of  Urn  by 
Mr.  Perceval.    Besides  which,  Mr.  Har- 
ries had  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to  pro* 
tnotion,  from  the  circumstance    of  his 
father  having  been  almost  the  aathor  of 
the  volunteer  system,   from,  which   the 
country  hadderived  that  universal  military 
spirit  that  had  enabled  us  to  bid  defiance 
tp  the  threats  of  invasion,  and  had,  not 
ver^remotely^  led  to  those,  gi^t  resultabv 
which  our  prowess  had  been  signalised  aU 
oyer  the  wortd.    However,  he  would  esti- 
mate only  the  services  he  had  himself 
pecfbrmed,  and  vicouU  state  what  th^ 
wjcre.    Mr.Herues,  holding  an  office  for 
life  of  1^5001.  a  year,  had  relinquished 
that  tQ  succeed  colonel,  Gordon.    He  had 
entered  00  the  office*  remqdelledtb^  that 
gent]e^lan,  at  a  time  and  ui^er<  c;irGum« 
atftficea  tlie  mQ9(Ui9isor^o(;a^GrtMM>.u» 
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from  e]ftai|ttKe|cqiiiibt«nctwUbnieamd 
Ihpyi^    Tbis  g^OLU^maiit   wkeix  •!  the 
ordnMife,  bad  exerted  bimtelf  with  nmqb 
ti]^QC«8««  and  the  couotrj  bad  coosiderablj 
benefited  by  bk  labouti ;  but  when  tbe 
qimituia  aa  to  wbat  reomnamtioa  be  ougbt 
to  receive  wai  under  c;onBideraUQn,t  be 
thought  it  Qepetsary  to  bring  hii  aervicca 
ouye  4^*^ctly  before  tbe  Houae  Iban  be 
had  yet  done.    The  boo.  8»oveip  had  atat* 
e^  that  tiho  ikoatioiia  filled,  by  colenel 
Gordoa  and  by  Mr.  Herriea  weke  ]^e« 
ciaely  aio^lar:  ooBMeaUy  tbev  oaFtaaaly 
we^^,  but  when  Ibe  labouri^  am  tb^  weight 
of  r^ftpiepaibilit^  i«  9iujk  caae^  enere  taken 
into  eopiidecation,  it  would  be  &>ujm|  thaJI 
the  tw^  caaea  were  nMeaiaUy  diScreni. 
la  order  |o  abow  thia,  he  weuM  atate  whal 
were  ^e  tuma  for  which  former  eeieiaiar 
aariea  generak  Uad  bad  to  aoeount»  aiid 
whal;  t&ae  were  which  were  to  he  ae- 
cenii^^d  for  in  Mr.  IL'a  time.    Foa  in^ 
atapcei  he  would  refer  to  the  amouat  of 
the  anaaa  pataed  through  the  benda  of  the 
chief  cooia»Jaaary  in  the  three  j^tv  pf^ 
eediog  the  apfKmtaBenl  of  Mr«  Herriea* 
In  M)e  firat  of  the«e  yeani  the  auoi  paaaed 
wea  lfi$lfiOAt\  in  ibe  aecond  H  waa 
1^9,000(.,  I  in  the  thirds  eu4  during  air 
W.  Gordon*a  maoageaiiev^.  it  aipoueted 
te  l»>S^000iM  beuig  en.  exceaa  of  BKNre 
tbee^e  hundred  thouaand  above  the  two 
prefioua  yearg:  but  thia  w«a  but  triflingi 
comnared  to  the  auma  paned  aa  1001^  aa 
]^.  lOerriea  waaput  inao  tha^  ■ilualjan} 
Cm  in  1S14,  the  aMBW  were  K)»17S>00Q{.» 
mid  in  tlie  yeer  1^1 5».  the  moneya  foe 
whjeh  the  cooMniaaary  general  had  le  ac- 
counti  roae  to  the  aum  of  L5»873^eOQl. 
When  the  •ituationa  of  colonel  Gordon 
and  Ma.  Herrieii  were  compeied  in  thia 
point  of  view«  he  thought  il^  muat  be.aeen, 
that  though  there  waa  no  difierenee  he* 
aween  them  in  their  rank  of  oiEo%  k  waa 
INK  jual  that  theia  remuneration  aheuid  be 
the  aamOk  when  the  diapwity  helweeei  the 
dtttiea  which  they  had  to  perfimn.waa  ao 
greaCfc  when  there  waa  auoh  an  exceaa  of 
trouble  and  re9pon8ibi]ity  in  one  oaaeoeer 
tbe  other,  it  wea  fit  that  a  proportioneble 
eempeniieiion  should  he  given*    U  would. 
be  alUwed,  thai  10  paae  aqoounta.  fee  the 
enaouni  of  2O,O00d000L  in  one  year  (wi. 
bad  been  tbe  caae  with  Mr*  Hevnea)  waa 
ooa  to  be  looked  upon  aa.aQ  ordinany'eser- 
tjO0y  and  aadewerving  oierel  v  an  eidinery  re- 
oempenae.    Not  only  bad  betotprecuae 
^^achem  fiwoi  per^na  acttngon  their  own 
re^pooaibiliiy  te  prove  the  appUoalieft  of 
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count,  but  bn  wan  peiaonallr  aaoch  em* 
ployed  in  thia  lahonoua  dMito  of  hia  ai^ 
tqatioD.    Towarda  the  cloae  of  the  year 
U\%  and  10  the  yeac  181S»  when  the  war 
asaumed  a  new  characiery  ia  coaiequaBoe 
of  the  iailura  of  tbe  French  expediua»  te 
ftotaia,i  and  when  a  preapeet  of  better 
tioiea  wea  dailjr  openings  it  iraa  felt  to  he 
the  duty  of  thia  country  te  make  a  giaat 
afid  gigantic  effostt  in  order  to  take  ad« 
vanlage  of  the  viaing  opportunity.    It  be* 
came  n^eeasary  not  only  to  provkie  mi& 
tary^  but  alae  pecuniary  meaoa  for  aa  al* 
most,  uoUmitea  exertion.    He  (tfaeebao- 
ceUor  of  the  exchequer)  »  al  ^e  period  te 
which  he  veferred,  had  had  the  hoaeiir  te 
propoae  meeaurea  te  that  lIouBey  which 
had  been  eaaried  inte  effect  (aa  he  though 
with  great  advaiMge  tethe  country )»  and 
which  had  provided  Ibr  ualimitee  exev' 
lionai  and  for  e  very  eeaaiderabie  tinM. 
AU  these  houndteaa  reaoureea,  however, 
would  have  been  useleaa*  ualeaa  tbejr  had 
been  jediQiouall|i  eatended  and  apphed  to 
the  different  peiata  ef  action :  and  here  he 
would  aak  any  boa.  membera  who  raeeN 
lected  the  diacuaiioaa  which  took  place 
five  yearn   ago,   whether   il   waa  then 
tfa^ugha  pcaaible  that  thia  country  could 
furniab  ie  oee  /ear  VyjOOOfiM.  of  me- 
tallie  euvreacy  for  tbe  uaea  of  the  war,  and 
thia  too  at  a  time  when  the  ezchaagea 
were  gaeatly  againat  ua  under  circura- 
atencea  unparalleled  la  history-**wheo  ia 
waa  the  object  of  England  to  uaile  the  ar- 
miea  ef  idl  Burope  againat  Foiace.    Mr. 
Heraiea  aueeeeded  ia  contriving  the  ma- 
chine t^  wldeh  thia  great  object  was  tri- 
umphantly accomplii^ed.    He  sent  pro- 
per penona  to  the  aeveral  parte  of  £urope 
to  omha  the  neceaaary  arrangements,  and 
tkeae  were  ao  wdl  aajuated,  that  in  no  in- 
ataace  had  any  of  the  miUtarv  operationa, 
then,  in  progaeia,  been  aetaroNl  by  a  want 
of  apecie.    With  what  auocem  he  per- 
fiupmed  hb  unportant  and  arduoaa  com- 
miseioo  mtaht  appear  from  thia,  that  the 
demanda  m  tbe  elliea  were  anaweaed  aa 
aeoe  aa  made ;  the>  wanta  ef  the  armjr  were 
aupplied  as  aeon  aa  declared ;  and,  m  one 
word,  there  waa  a  continual  acceasioa  of 
meenate  meet  each  difficidty  aafhstaa  it 
Boae.    Wherever  the  armiea  o£  our  alNee 
adaanoed^  there  the  rmooroea  of  Bngbmd 
were  to  be  Ineipd;  and  wherever  our  own 
aamy  or  naay  was  directed  to  proceed, 
abcmdaot  aup^iea  were  previdedi    None 
of  our  waalike  operadooa,  e^Usnaive  aa  waa 
their  theatre^  had  fitilad  fiir  want  of  peco- 


tbe«MMtoCwbioii.he  had  te  gbe.anae-    maiymeana..  UtN  niB^Mea  thai  were 
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coinnijuiwy-in-chief  k^  boeiBi  fint  eita*  ^ 
lilidied  by  Mr.  Perceval,  the  office  was  of 
a  veij  different  descriptioA.  from  what  it 
had  been  when  ooosohdated  with  another 
department.    He  (the  chancellor  of  the 
^c^ie^uer)  was  yery  far  from  wishing  to 
depreciate  the  merits  d  colonel  Gordon, 
whose  situation  was  veiy  different  from 
that  which  had  been  held  by  air  Brooke 
Watson:   that  gentleman  had  held  the 
ai^intment  for  Great  Britain  alone,  and 
was  not  connected  with  foreign  stations ; 
but  colonel  Gordon  had  the  charge  of  the 
foreign  department,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Great  Britain;  which  entailed  upon  him 
q^lQore  enlarged  re8ponaS)ility.    Mr.  Her- 
Vies  came  to  the  office  with  all  its  arduous 
Incurs  and  responsibility  in  1811,  and  he 
held  it  till  1316,  when  it  was  thought  that 
a  more  economical  arrangement  might  he 
Qiade  by  re-uniting  the  commissariat  as  it 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the 
annexation  of  a  part  m  it  to  die  Treasury. 
That  this  measure  had  been  productive  of 
real  economy,  any  person  who  looked  into 
^e  accopots  would  cteady  see.    By  the 
oppression  of  the  separate  department  of 
commi^sary-in-chief,  lorty-two  persons  had 
been    dismissed    whose    united    salaries 
^mounted  to  11,00(M.  a-year*    Besides,  it 
was  always  the  case,  that  wbea  a  depart- 
ment was  separated,  ii  incurred  more  con- 
tingent exnens^s  than  when  it  was  conso- 
lidated with  some  other  branch  of  public 
service.    With  respect  to  the  cause  of 
^r.  Herries's  promotion,  if  he  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  been  first 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman>  he  had 
i)ot  contributed  to  his  advancement;  the 
whole   of  that  was  at^ributsA^le   to « the 
favourable  opinion  conceived  of  him  by 
Mr.  Perceval.    Besides  which,  Mr.  Har- 
ries had  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to  pro- 
motion, from  the  circumstance    of  his 
father  having  been  almost  the  author  of 
the  volunteer  system,   from,  which    the 
countrv  had  derived  Uiat  universal  military 
spirit  that  had  enabled  us  to  Ud  defiance 
tp  the  threats  of  invasioii»  and  had,  not 
veiy  remotely^  led  to  those  great  results  by 
which  our  prowess  had  been  sipialised  all 
over  the  worm.    However^  he  would  esti- 
mate only  the  services  ha  had  himself 
performed,  and  w.ould  state  what  they 
wjere.    Mr.  Herrjes,  holding  an  o&ce  for 
life  of  1^500^  a  year,  had  relioquisbed 
that  to  succeed  colonel,  Gordon.    He  had 
entered  on  the  office,  remodelled,  bj^  Ibat 
gentleman,  at  a,  time  and  uod^,  ^ircum- 
a^pces  the  most^  ifagorfaot 


which  thia  coHttMEy.had  ef i|r  beff^  phMl. 
In  that  situaUon  be  found  hiapu  i^Utumg^ 
holding  a  situation  of  a  militsfy  natures  Pt 
had  been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
half-pay  by  a  measure  of  Mr.  P^ceval'i. 
who  thoi^t  that  the  commis|tfiry-in>ohieC 
should  not  be  entitled  to  half  pay;  because 
if  he  were,  aAer  a  short  period  he  V^if^ 
retire  from  service  and  enjoy  a  s^aryflQi; 
life.     £or  services  of  that  duration  bff 
considered  it  better^  that  the  recompense 
for  the  service,  ixv»tead  of  being  foe4  ^S^ 
half- pay,  shouVl  be  left  to  the  disccetiosi 
of  government,  and  proportioned  to  Um| 
service  performed*     9ut  in  either  cassi 
Mr.  Henries  was  entitled  to  some  proyin 
sLon ;  and  not  beinj^  entitled  to  h^lf^pa^ 
for  the  civil  appomti^ent  he  held  pcevir 
ously  to  his  aiuiation  of  commissary-io* 
chief,  it  was  requisite  that  some  nropof- 
tionate  recompense  sWuld  be  aflbrdedhioa 
for  his  services  ip  the  latter  department* 
By  the  50th  of  the  Uag,.  persona  who  hail 
served  in  civil  appointments  for  any  peripdk 
between  tea  and  twenty  years,  were  en^ 
titled  to  a  recompense  proportioned  t<>tfaa 
length  of  tlieir  services,    ay  that  act  par-^ 
sons  wJio  had  been  in  the  service  ten 
years  were  entitled  to  hajf  the  salary  of 
their  office ;  those  who  had  been  2&  to 
2-dds.    Mr.  Herries  had  been  l&vearaii^ 
the  service,  or  withia  2  vears  of  the  timet 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  ^3di» 
The  allowance  of  one-half  was  therefore), 
surely  not  extravagant;  and  when  he  waa 
allowed  half  pay  by  the  Treasury  mioula 
that  abolished  his  office,  it  was  with  the 
express  exception,  that  if  he  were  ap* 
pointed  to  n^y  office,  the  emolument  of' 
which  joined  to  his  half  salary,  should  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  2,700/.,  such  a  de- 
doctioa  was  to  be  made  from  the  halfsa* 
lary  as  would.bring  bis  wholareceipt  dow« 
to  that  sum.    The  office  of  auditor  of  the 
dvil  list,  to  which  Mr*  Herries  waa  ap^ 
pointed,  was  the  result  of  parjiiaaieatary 
enactment ;  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
the  oply  way  in  which  t^e  expendiluie 
of  the   civil  listi  could   be  oootroUed; 
and   the  use  of  it  might  be  gatbei^d 
from,  this.— 'that  wheieas  under  the  for* 
mer  arrangements  there  had  been  a  con* 
stant  excess  above  the  income,  now  there 
was  na  excess  at  all*    Though  this  reault 
operated  raUier  in  pnu^e  of  parliament  for 
institatiag  such  ap  office^  thao  as  tlit  mp 
culiar  panegyric  of  the  person  who  wedi 
it,  yet  he- must  siQrthat  nobody  waa  bet- 
ter quali^ed  for<ttat  situation  from  char 
railari  freia  laMienii  fr eai  abiliip»  wdc 
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ordivui^y  bad  exerted  himtelf  with  maqb 
aii|QC96a»  and  the  couptry  bad  considerably 
beo^ted  by  his  labours ;  but  when  tte 
q^^iQl|  as  to  wbat  remuneration  be  ougbt 
to  receive  was  under  cx^nsideratipni.  he 
thought  it  viepessary  to  bsing  hu  lervices 
Qi^ra  ^ittiDctly  before  tba  iious^  Ihao  be 
bad  y^  done.    The  lum.  hhm^v  bad  slat* 
e^  that  tjba  skuatioos  fitted  by  col«9«l 
Gordon  aad  by  Mf.  Hesiiea  w^e  ifxt* 
cicely  sioi^aiis  nominally  tbev  oa^lajnliy 
wei^y  but  when  the  hboiu\  am  tb^  weight 
o(  respoosibiUt^  ua  eachi  casf*  vwire  taken 
into  QoniidecatioDt  it  wouM  be  fouodi  tbaA 
the  lw^  caaea  were  owteaiaUy  dififereciu 
In  oi[di|r  pa  Aow  this,  he  wouM^tao  whaA 
were  ^osunas  for  which  foroier  eo<9aiiar 
aariaa  general  M  bad  to  iK^eounty.  asd 
wlml;  thoae  were  which,  were  to  he  aio* 
ceivMjdd  for  lA  Mr.  0,V  tiimi.    Fof^  inr^ 
slapce«  he  would  refer  to  the  amouat  of 
the  aneaa  passed  thsongh  the  banda  of  tho 
chief  coma^isaary  in  the  three  f^^fB  pr^ 
^ing  the  appoaataitefiA  of  Vlx^  iierKiea* 
In  tl»e  first  of  ihe^e  yeave  the  wm  passed 
wap  l,997»00QiL«:  io  the  aecond  il  waa 
1>Q69,600<.»  I  10  the  thjird^  and  during  air 
Mh.  Gordon*a  nnaoageea^ty.  it  aa^ounted 
to  1,>9%00Q{m  heing  en.  e«ceea  of  more 
tbae^a^  hundred  thousand  above  tJbe  two 
previous  years:  but  this  wssa  bi»t  %^iiin^ 
coiQoared  to  the  sums  paased  a*  sooi^  a< 
^.  Herries  was  put  into  tba^  si|uatiof^» 
b^  in  1814i,  th^  suaae  wei^  lO»17S^000f.» 
^d  in  Mi0  year  W5f.  the  o^oeeys  for 
whwh  the  cooaeussary  general  had  to  ao- 
couDti  rose  to  the  auA  oC  ISJST^QQOL 
When  the  situations  of  colonel  Gordon* 
and  Ma.  HerrioA  were  compaired  in  thia 
poiptoCview^be  though  i|^  must. besseee, 
that  though  there  was.  no  di&renee  he« 
Iween  th^  in  their  rank  of  oificei  it.  wee. 
w^  just  that  theia  Fensunoration  sheuJd,  be 
the  sajma^  when  the  disparity  betwjaeei  the 
dutiea  which  they  had  to  perform,  was  so 
greats  when  there  was  such  an  exioesa  of 
trouble  and  responsibility  in  one  oaseoaer 
the  other,  it  was  fit  that  a  proporitipneble 
oempensaiion  should  be  given*    ItiMittld 
be  aHewed,  thai  to  pasa  aooounta.  to  the 
aosount  of  ^O.OOO^OOtf  •  in  one  year  (ae. 
had  been  the  case  with  Mr*.  Herriea).  was- 
oot  to  he  looked  upon  as^anocdinai^' oxer* 
tioQ^aodjUkdeseming  merdyaaondioeryre- 
coaspense.    Not  only  had  hetoiprocuae 
teuchem  (roos  persons;  acttngon  tittir  own 
xeaponiibility  to  prove  thei  applioatieA  ef 
theanoMbc^wbiGltbe  ha4  le  glre^ame^ 
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coont^bofche  w«i  peraonally  amcb  em« 
ployed  in  Ae  labonona  dMtiea  of  bis  si- 
tuation.   Towarda  the  cloae  of  the  year 
1812»  and  iQ  the  yeac  1813»  when  the  war 
assuised  a  new  character,  in  coaaequenoe 
of  the  fidlure  of  the  French  expeditieB  te 
Rusaiai,  aed  when  a  prospect  of  better 
tiniea  waa  dail^  openings,  it  vaa  fidt  to  be 
the  duty  of  thia  country  to  asake  a  great 
aisd  gigantic  efioctt  in  order  to  take  ad^ 
vanlage  of  the  sisk^  opportunity.    It  be- 
caane  neaassary  not  only  to  provide  aaiKF 
tary^  biH  alsa  pecuniary  meaos  for  an  al«- 
most,  uidwited  exertion.    He  ( the  chan« 
e^lor  of  the  exchequer)  »  at  the  perioi  te 
which  he  vefervedy  had  had  the  honour  to 
propose  n^easivea  to  that  liouse,  which 
bad  been  eaffried  into,  effect  (aahe  thought 
with  great  advaioage  to  the  country),  and 
which  had  provide^  fiw  unlimited  exei- 
tionst  and  for  a  very  conaiderable  tioie. 
Att  these  boundtess  resoorcca,  however, 
would  have  been  useless,  unless  thejr  bed 
been  jedioioual]^  extended  and  applied  to 
the  different  points  of  action :  ana  heee  he 
would  aak  any  hon.  asembera  who  recol- 
lected the  discuasioaa  which  took  place 
five   veare   ago,   whether   it   waa  then 
tbaught  pcasible  that  this  country  could 
fqrnisb  us  one  year  SD^OOCHOOtf.  of  me- 
tftllic  euvreecy  for  tlie  uses  of  the  war,  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  the  exchsttgea 
were  gaeatly  against  ua  under  circura- 
slencea  unparalleled  in  hi8tor]f>--.wheD  k 
waa  the  object  of  England  to  unite  the  ar* 
Qsies  ef  aU.  Europe  against  Fcaace«    Mr. 
Hersieg  sneceedM  ie  eoatriviog  the  ma- 
chine by  wluch  thia  great  object  was  tri- 
umphantly accompli^ed.    He  sent  pro- 
per persona  to  tlie  several  parts  of  Europe 
to  rnahe  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
tkeee  wma  so  wdl  adjiested,  that  in  no  in- 
stance haAany  of  the  mHicerr  operations, 
theain  progaess,  been  vetarded  by  a  want 
of  specie.    With  what  success  he  per- 
fiotmed  hiB  important  and  arduous  com- 
misaion  amht  appear  fi-om  this,  that  the 
demanda  of  the  dlsa  were  ansveced  aa 
soon  as.  made ;  the  wanta'Of  the  army  were 
supplied  aa  soon  aa  declared ;  and,  in  one 
word,  there  was  a  continual  accession  of 
meaos  to^mcet  each  difficulty  an  fast  as  it 
Doee.    Wherever  the  armiea  ofi  our  allies 
adaanoed^  there  the  Ksouroea  of  England 
were  to  be  fbmid;  and  wherever  our  own 
aamy  or  naxy  was  dtieoted  te  proceed, 
abundant  sup^ies.  were  ptwvidedL    None 
of  our  watlike  operations^  ejUensive  as  waa 
their  diaaire^  had  itifaid  for  want  of  pecu- 
I  maiy  means..   IC  tfw>  esaitioea  Aai  were 
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made,  and  the  success  that  followed,  were 
fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ability  and  en- 
terprise of  Mr.  Herries  (and  that  they 
were  so,  no  man  could  dispute),  then  he 
would  ask,  should  -there  not  be  a  reward 
proportionable  to  such  meritorious  ser- 
vice ?    Millions' upon  millions  of  the  coun- 
try's money  had  been  trusted  to  Mr.  Her* 
ries,  and  he  bad  applied  them  with  integ- 
rity and  honour.    A  future  minister,  how- 
ever, would  hesitate  to  trust  such  millions 
to  any  man,  if  it  should  be  seen,  by  the 
case  of  Mr.  Herries,  that  penury  and  neg- 
lect were  the  reward  of  such  distinguished 
and    confidential   service.    Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  that  the  House 
would  feel  that  the  remuneration  now  in 
question  was  only  a  fair  and  moderate  re- 
ward: at  any  rate  he  was  satisfied,  that, 
whatever  their  decision  might  be,  what  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Herries,  would 
ever  stand  justified  to  bis  own  conscience 
and  his  own  heart. 

Mr.  Tiemey  allowed  that  all  he  had 
heard  about  Mr.  Herries  was  in  his  fa- 
vour :  his  merits  were  great  and  indisputa- 
ble :  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
important  office  intrusted  to  him  ably  and 
faithfully.  The  question  however  was, 
Whether  the  remuneration  which  he  had 
received  was  not  totally  disproportioned 
to  the  services  he  had  performed.  This, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  fact.  He  would 
not  call  the  transaction  a  job,  because  he 
was  anxious  not  to  apply  any  unsuitable 
term  to  Mr.  Herries ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  either  Mr.  Herries  had  been  grossly 
overpaid,  or  other  persons  in  the  same  or 
similar  situations  had  been  grossly  under- 
paid. While  he  had  been  allowed  to  with- 
draw with  an  egregious  sura,  other  most 
deserving  officers  have  been  left  with  a  half 
pay,  scarcely  removed  from  penury  and 
wanL  The  right  hon.  gentleman  haw  fairly 
stated  the  progress  of  the  official  life  of 
Mr.  Herries.  It  was  true,  that  he  began 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury :  it  was  true  that 
his  abilities  alone  had  reconsmended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  appointed  him  to  be  his  private 
secretary;  it  was  equally  true,  that  for 
his  abilities  alone,  he  afterwards  was  made 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Perceval ;  it  was 
true,  that  persons  so  situated  had  always 
been  held  worthy  of  some  provision ;  but 
none  had  ever  received  so  great  reward  as 
Mr.  Herries ;  none  had  received  2,700/.  a 
year.  Besides,  Mr.  Herries  had  received 
his  reward  already:  be  had  been  appointed 
comptroller  of  toe  army,  for  which  he 


was  to  receive  1,500/.  a  year  for  life. 
Surely,  such  a  promotion  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  remuneration.      Mr.    Herries, 
however,  chose  to  relinquish  this  situa- 
tion in  order  to  be   commissary-in-chief, 
in  the  room  of  sir  Willoughby  Gordon. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Tiemey)  was  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  call  sir  W.  Gordon  nis  parti* 
cular  friend,  and  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  exertions  and  services  of 
that  officer.     He  knew  that  to-  sir  W. 
Gordon  was  due  the  merit  of  inventing 
and  arranging  that  complicated  machine, 
the  commissariat-manaeement.    Mr.  Her- 
ries had  all  the  difficulties  smoothed  be- 
fore him,  and  was  not  called  upoh  for  any 
extraordinary  ingenuity ;  he  had  nothing 
but  the  increas^  labour  which  became 
necessary  from  the  state  of  the  war.    He 
(Mr.  T.)  was  reedy  to  adroit  that  this  la- 
bour was  greatly  augmented  by  the  course 
of  events ;  but  he  could  never  consent  to 
allow    the    criterion  mentioned  by   the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  re- 
muneration of  a  public  servant  was  to  be 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  million! 
that  happened  to  pass  though  his  hands* 
This  mooe  of  per  centage  would  be  as  in- 
applicable as  it  was  unfair.    For  instance, 
his  right  hon.> friend  over  the  way  (Mr. 
Long)  had  vast  quantities  of  millions  passing; 
through  his  hands,  three  times  as  many  as 
had  ever  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Herries,  yet  his  pay  was  but  2,000/.,  a  year ; 
while  Mr.  Herries  was  to  receive  2,700/. 
Surelysuch  an  inequality  must  produce  dis- 
gust ;  surely,  men  in  (^ce  would^  be  apt  to 
compare  their  own  remunerations  with 
those  of  Mr.  Herries,  and  would  think  them- 
selves ill-used  or  him  grossly  favoured. 
In  every  view  of  it,  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider it,  if  not  a  job,  at  least  a  most  extra- 
vagant waste  of  the  public  money.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  take  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  reduction  which 
had  been  made  in  the  commissariat,  as  if 
any  body  had  expected  that  the  office  of 
commissary  general  would  be  kept  up  in 
peace  the  same  as  in  war.    That  office 
being  under  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
thought  ought  to  be  regulated  as  a  mili- 
tary office,  and  the  holder  of  it  put  on 
ha1f*pay.    There  was  no  sort  ofpropor* 
tion  between  the  reward  given  to  this  gen- 
tleman and  that  intended  for  other  persona 
in  situations  of  greater  importance*    He 
would  take  the  mstanceof  the  prime  mi- 
nister (on  whom  all  the  responsibility  of 
administration  rested) :  and  yet  by  the 
new  bill  he  was  only  to  have  3,000/.  a 
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jear.  What  were  the  labours  of  Mr.  Her- 
riea,  compared  with  those  of  sir  J*  Kea* 
nedy  and  Mr.  Bergman  I    And  yet  those 

fentleroen  who,  during  the  whole  war, 
ad  exposed  their  lives  in  all  parts ;  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  disbursement 
of  large  sums,  of  which  4,000,00(tf.  were 
yet  to  be  accounted  for  ^and  he  doubted 
not  would  be  accounted  tor  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner),  had  retired  with  a 
pitiful  600/.  per  annum,  while  Mr.  Her* 
ries  obtained  his  inordinate  salary  for  only 
.five  years  service.    It  really  seemed  as  lif 
the  ministers  could  not  be  content  to  abo- 
Jish  any  office  tiU  thev  had  created  another 
of  equal  value,  so  toat  they  might  never 
lose  a  jot  of  their  patronage.    But  then  it 
was  said  that  on  granting  Mr.  Henries  his 
half-pay  it  was  with  the  express  condition 
.that  no  future  accession  of  office  should 
increase  his  income  to  a  sum  above  2,700L 
Gentlemen  in  that  House  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  talking  so  much  about  millions,  that 
they. forgot  the  value  of  hundreds:  and 
yet  he  knew  many  gentlemen,  (and  surdy 
many  members  must  feel  the  same)  to 
whom  2,700/.|  or  even  half  that  sum,  ap- 
peared a  very  considerable  sum.     One 
person  he  well  knew  to  whom  such  a  sum 
would  seem  no  trifle ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  mau  of  the  gentry  throughout  Eng- 
land must,  in  times  like  the  present,  en- 
tertain a^  similar  opmion.    Must  it  not, 
therefore,  be  disgusting  to  these  gentle- 
men to  see  such  a  reward  carelealy  given 
to  such  a  rate  of  service,  while  they  them- 
selves were  pressed  down  with  the  weight 
of  taxation  ?    As  to  the  new-created  office 
ofauditor  of  the  civil  list,  he  had  always 
objected  to  as  unnecessary,  and  if  it  could 
be  proved  otherwise,  its  duties  ought  not 
to  be  paid  for  as  they  were.    For  this  of- 
fice 600/.  would  be  a  sufficient  income. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  the 
auditor  of  the  civil  list,  as  if  he  were  audi- 
tor of  the  whole,  when  the  fact  was,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  depart* 
ments  but  those  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
household ;  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the 
master  of  the  horse.    When  he  stated  this, 
did  he  state  the  fact  or  not?    Had  he  to 
do  with  any  other  department  i    He  au- 
dited but  an  expenditure  of  209,000/.    In 
the  first  place  the  Prince  Regent  was  put 
on  board  wages,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Then  he  had  a  lord  steward  to  look  afker 
biffl,  and  the  lord  steward  had  a  manager 
to  asiist  him :  but  all  would  not  do ;  they 
could  not  be  trusted;  neither  could  the 
lord  chttDberiain  an4  bis  agent,  nor  the 


master  of  the  horse,  and  his  agent;  so 
they  must  have  an  auditor  to  look  aflterall 
six ;  and  for  this  unnecessary  ridiculous 
office  he  was  to  have  1 ,500{.  a  year.  This 
officer  had  been  appointed  in  consequence 
of  a  recommendation  from  the  nnanco 
committee,  who,  at  the  same  time,  had 
suggested  that  as  many  offices  ought  to  be 
abolished  as  would  efllect  a  saving  to  the 
amount  of  the  salary  he  was  to  receive. 
He  wished  to  know  if  a  saving  to  the 
amount  of  1,500/.  per  annum  had  been 
made  by  the  abolition  of  offices  in  pur- 
suance of  this  recommendation — [He  was 
here  answered  from  the  Treasury-bencb, 
that  such  a  saving  had  been  effected.]— « 
If  offices  had  been  abolished  to  save  such 
a  sum,  he  could  only  say  they  ought  to 
have  been  abolished  before.  But  this  waa 
the  economy  of  ministers :  thev  would  not 

five  up  any  set  of  useless  offices  till  they 
ad  secured  one  or  more  new  ones  of  eoual 
value.  The  allowance  given  to  Mr.  der* 
ries  exceeded  that  conceded  to  those  who 
had  laboured  ten  times  as  much  for  what 
they  received,  Mr.  Herries  himself,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  did  five— ^ive,  ten 
times  as  mudw— when  he  was  in  mu  Per« 
ceval's  office  as  he  did  now,  and  then  he 
received  but  30(V.  per  annum  for  what  he 
did.  But  now  Mr.  Herries  was  a  few 
years  older,  he  was  to  receive  so  much 
more  for  doing  less.  The  commissionera 
of  excise  and  stamps  had  ten  times  aa 
much  to  do.  When  he  thought  on  this, 
he  must  pronounce  the  business  to  be  a 
foul  and  gross  job,  not  of  Mr.  Herries,  but 
of  the  government  who  appointed  him.. 
He  (Mr.  Tiemey )  .felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  ministers  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  such  a 
barefiu:ed  proceeding,  if  the  present  mo- 
tion had  come  from  any  quarter  except 
one  which,  like  his  hon.  friend,  was  U|ualJy 
in  opposition  to  the  administration.  For 
bis  own  part,  he  did  not  consider  it  a 
party-question.  [A  lauf h  from  the  minis- 
teriiu  benches].  Well,  if  they  pleased,  he 
did  consider  it  a  party  question.  .  One 
thing  at  least  he  felt  to  be  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  that  was,  be  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  impress  on  the  House  his  own  firm  con- 
viction that  there  never  was  an  adminis- 
tration which  showed  such  an  indifierence 
to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  as 
was  manifested  by  the  present  ministers. 
He  supposed,  that  the  present  job,  like 
another  not  long  since,  would  be  supported 
by  a  triumphant  division,  and  then  people, 
perhaps,  would  exclaiizv  '^  there,. you  are 
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•t  your  old  w6rk  again,  «lw«3r%  fiialdhg  ft 
fuss  «tid  talking  ttdtwente  about  Mihifig! 
lMy#  can  yoa  waste  fdur  titna  la  ttiakifif 
BiOtions  which  have  no  oihef  cActthah  toa 
dratf  memberB  from  their  hoaaea  to  vot« 
agamst  you^  and  to  dintatb  the  comfortable 
fedinga  df  morttoHouB  persona;  «kid  all 
this  atir  you  are  making  about  auch  a 
pi^ry  satn  as  2,700/«  a-year!''  He  wished 
from  hia  soul  diat  getitlemen  would  lay 
their  iiands  upon  their  hearts,  and  Say 
whether  they  really  thought  the  present  a 
justifiable  remuneration.  But^  alas!  geo^ 
tlcman  did  Halt  come  there  to  lay  their 
baads  upon  their  beartS)  but  merely  to 
▼ote.  He  wished  to  know  if  iti  all  sueh 
caaaa  of  ^t^  years  servicei  auch  an  allow*- 
SHUOO  was  to  be  giteu  is  Mr.  Heitiett 
oojoyedk  He  dkl  not  mean  to  attach  any 
Mama  to  Mn  HerHes;  ke  was  not  to 
blaate  for  receiving  the  salary  whioh  Waa 
aievod  to  hioit  but  the  blaa^  lay  on  the 
goiMsrsment)  and  stfiil  mora  would  llie 
Uana  Ha  on  that  House  if  it  should  aaoO'^ 
tteaock  ao  ap^oifltment.  behopodio 
G6d»  if  the  House  did  neglect  ita  duty^ 
Ifaait  whfanever  an  opportunity  ^ould  occur, 
Iha  tountry  would  come  forwatti  andabow 
to  mesidiera,  ia  the  prapev  mauner^  its 
aetnu  of  their  conduct. 

Lord  CaiOgretigh  obaeV^ed,  tbut  li6 
wouM  not  follow  iM  H^ht  hon.  geMlMMm 
tfaiwgh  tbo  whale  of  m  a^taecb,  as  two- 
«Mi«b  or  4t  hdd  hdMVk  t6  do  with  the 
^aatioA  bow  before  ine  Houae.  The 
rigbt  htfn«  gentifeman  inileMi  of  Confining 
hlmaalf  to  the  t>rindpal  qafMhrti,  bird  gone 
out  Of  bis  way  lo  armi^  tbo  Conduct  of 

EdimttOiH,  ilk  onter  tb  bufld  soift^hibg 
a  no  tt^uMMdnt  agahist  the  appdh^iment 
of  Mn  hetlles.  It  Was  common  for  the 
geotlameft  opposite,  when  they  had  no 
other  argoment  to  use,  to  endeavour  to 
awre  tbemsal««s  by  baring  recourse  to  the 
wokl «  job/'  though,  he  could  not  but  foel 
some  surprise  that  the  rij^t  hon.  gentle* 
maoi  after  tha  lesson  of  the  otiier  night, 
abould  again  venture  to  use  the  term 
<*  JMb:"  he  could  only  aebotint  for  this  by 
auffifeiog  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
likm  the  starHag,  bad  got  a  habH  of  crying 
"  job,"  and  that  it  slipt  from  hhn  onawhf ^ 
Oft  Aio  presebt  ocfcitttoOft  Consideriog  the 
loog  and  able  aenrlees  of  Mr.  Herr{es,  he 
tho^glit  OdthSng  «kOh»  thiin  jMttee  was 
donoio  hbh  It  #afe  not  frdm  any  special 
ftmur  to  Mr.  HerHeft  thiit  cither  of  the 
appoliftttionia  Mkd  boots  conArttf  •  It  bad 
oftott  btoft  Mid^  thM  tut  ttie  tMi  M  ox- 
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smno  rMpboalMo  cffiMr^  tbo  Hotftse  «ouM 
iMnrar  be  protected  ugaibst  thane  ofttMseo 
wbloh  were  tf(  such  frequent  occunreftco ; 
but  now  that  iuch  an  officer  had  boab 
created,  when  a  gentleman  hi  every  m- 
apect  qualified  ta  attend  to  fis  duties  wwb 
appointed  to  the  situation^  the  whole  bual- 
ness  was  cAlled  «  a  job."  Nobody  hwd 
spoken  of  Mrw  Herriee  but  with  that 
respect  and  kindness  to  which  etery  Mio 
knew  he  was  entitled  from  his  high  cha- 
raeier  and  great  talents;  and  he  contendtd, 
that,  viewing  the  long  services,  the  dittin- 

Silshed  merit,  and  the  high  offitnss  of  Mt. 
orriea,  no  provision  inferior  to  that  gi^b 
could  have  been  olfored  by  the  Treasofv, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hemes.  He  wooid 
separate  the  question  into  two  parts.  H^ 
woaid  fifot  inquire  what  proportion  of  thb 
salaiy  of  o^ammissary^genaral  ho  ought  to 
have  tetafiottd  on  ratinng  from  that  offioe, 
and  next  what  emoluments  it  was  propet* 
be  shosM  lecoive  when  his  services  w^b 
baUed  for  as  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  Ab 
to  ibe  fitat  questflon,  the  1 ,350^.  was  bttt 
given  to  Mr*  Her^ids  upon  the  principle  Hi 
balf-pay.  That  principle  was  apphcabib 
only  to  offlaera  who  bad  a  regular  ^i«o  ffk 
tboafmy.  Wbonthis  v^y  eonaideratfoi^ 
was  tto^r  tho  ^kw  of  Mi^.  Peroavmli  that 
sempulous  and  (soAsciontious  minit^fr 
would  not  admit  that  tho  eomaAissary-fn* 
diiof  ihdttid  be  aobjected  to  the  prhicfple 
of  baif-pay\.  Hb  (Mr.  PeKsOVal)  ob  tbd 
ground  that  tfi^^e  w^ere  no  persons  bhdel^ 
the  eaiubiftsaff  4n4shi^  id  a  billiut^  tA* 
padty'^ihat  lib  Witt  not  In  the  WAjr  9i 
regular  promotion— and  that  his  dutitii 
were  detached  from  thoM  strictly  milihkrir j 
phu^ed  it  in  su^  a  rOnk  AS  to  bo  conninA- 
ed  rather  with  the  bivfl  list.  M^  H^tiaa 
had  altogether  bM^tfd  for  18  years,  19 
vears  hi  Mtuattons  of  great  labour ;  Ond 
had  ho  bontinued  in  that  departmeht  of 
sorvicOi  he  Woaid^  ib  all  probebflity,  haVe 
soon  risen  to  a  situatiob  of  inore  tKbn 
ItSOOl.  a  year;  hot  he  loft  that  kt#d  of 
service^  tmd  ^mh  placed  ih  a  situation  bf  0 
mora  lifooribus  tharactor.  Now,  it  shaMd 
be  recollected  that  the  situation  of  cbn- 
trollor  of  atcounts  #as  a  sittratioh  fot  lift. 
From  that  pormanent  situation  hte  bral  ft* 
moved  to  one  of  2,700^.;  one  ih  which  the 
greatest  responsibflity,  the  severest  attrt* 
tion,  and  tho  hearf^t  ch^afMfs  #ef6 
imposed  upon  him;  lliii  wbtml  be  fblt 
Wh^b  the  purchases  he  had  to  et^tt  w^ 
cbbsidored,  #hen  ft  wai  h^tnemhered  tfiAt 
tbb  (Mrtlay  of  lOjOOO.oeW;  devblvefl  npbfr 
Ubi  tt  laify  ttd  olt  iSfi09jMI.  tt  1815, 
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tb  procure  a  supply  of  specie  on  the  con- 
tfneDt,  wliicli  was  fbuod  to  be  the  only 
cdurse  by  which  the  country  could  be 
protected  against  the  ruinous  expenses 
thrown  upon  her  by  the  then  state  of  the 
^kcha^ges.     Such  a  trust,  he  would  main* 
tain,  could  not  with  propriety  have  been 
confided  to  less  distinguished  characters 
than  colonel   Gordon  and  Mr.   Herries, 
arid  of  the  merit  of  the  latter  gehtleman 
they  had  earnest,  as  Mr.  Perceval,  with 
his  accustomed  penetration,  had  selected 
him  to  be  about  his  person.    For  those 
various  and  arduous  charges,  for  all  the 
operations  he  had  carried  on,  he  possessed 
the  very  highest  qualifications.     He  ad- 
itlhted  col.  Gordon's  merit,  he  willingly 
assented  to  all  that  had  been  said  of  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Herries,  he  must  say,  was  emi- 
riently  qualified  for  that  situation  from  his 
vigilance,  activity,  and  perseverance,  and 
vfas,  entitled  to  the  utmost  confidence.    In 
thts  most  laborious  and  highly  responsible 
olBce,  he  continued  for  five  years.    Now 
if  the  principle  of  half-pay  were  admitted, 
h'e  Would  he  found  to  have  been  treated  as 
in  the  lowest  class.    In  giving  half-pay, 
the  principle  of  proceeding  was,  that  when 
gn  officer  had  served  10  years,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  half  his  salary;  when  he 
had  served  twenty  years,  to  two-thirds : 
therefore,  on  this  pnnciple,  they  put  him, 
since  he  had  served  only  eighteen  years, 
on  the  lowest  scale.    On  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  therefore,  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Herries  had  not  received  even  a  suffi* 
cient  retiring  provision.    On  the  second 
qtiestion,  whether  in  the  event  of  his  ac- 
cepting another  situation  he  should  forfeit 
his  half-pay,  he  could  show  that  such  a 
rule  by  no  means  applied  to  this  case. 
When  Mr.  Herries  accepted  the  situation 
of  auditor  of  the  civil  list  with  a  salary  of 
1 ,500/.  per  annum,  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  he  would  give  up  his  allowance  of 
i;35(y.  which  he  was  free  to  enjoy  without 
doing  any  thinff ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
t!iat  he  would  take   upon    himself   the 
dotiet  of  auditor  of  the  chril  Ibt  for  the 
ailditional  150/.  a  year.    That  would  have 
been  to  accept  of  an  inferior  situation  to 
thai  he  had  formerly  had,  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  practice  in  all  such 
caaet.     It  was  well  known,  that  when 
paying  diplomatic  services,  they  placed 
them  in  a  different  situation ;  it  was  always 
a '  higher  one  than  they  had  occupied, 
ne^er  an  inferipr  one.    The  allowance  on 
retiring  was  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  half- 
piy  ofa  military  ofioer.  which  was  conai^ 
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dered  as  .a  retaining  fee.  The  officer  in 
the  army  might  be  called  on  to  serve 
again,  as  might  the  retired  diplomatist; 
but  neither  could  be  forced  out  of  his  line. 
When  then  Mr.  Herries  had  been  called 
upon  to  give  ministers  the  benefit  of  his 
talents  in  a  new  way,  they  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  him  to  relinquish  the  allowance 
he  had  received  on  retiring  from  the 
office  of  commissary  general.  Mr.  Her- 
ries acted  in  foreign  countries  as  commis- 
sary-in-chief;  he  had  crossed  the  sea  into 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  therefore 
he  could  not  be  reduced  to  an  inferior  ap- 
pointment. In  common  justice,  and  in 
common  liberality,  he  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  relinquish  his  1,350/.  in  considera- 
tion of  being  appointed  auditor  of  accounts 
of  the  civil-list.  The  right  bon.  gentleman 
oppo^te  seemed  to  have  viewed  the  ap- 
pointment altogether  as  one  part  a  job, 
and  the  other  part  a  sinecure.  He  had 
shown  that  the  first  was  not  a  job;  he 
would  now  prove  that  the  other  was  not  a 
sinecure.  It  was  clearly  established,  by 
two  committees  of  that  House,  that  the 
office  of  auditing  accounts  on  the  civil  list 
was  one  of  great  confidence ;  and  a  noble 
friend  of  his  considered  it  of  the  last  im- 
portance, that  the  civil  list  should  not  be 
again  neglected,  so  as  to  bring  it  agaia 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Herries,  then, 
having  already  perfoimed  duties  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  was  again  called 
upon  to  undertake  a  duty  of  extraordinary 
importance;  for  to  superintend  and  cor- 
rect the  accounts  on  the  civil  list  was  an 
office  out  of  the  common  line,  and  required 
a  man  of  tried  integrity  and  talents,  and 
diligence.  The  question,  therefore,  was 
(for  he  had  discussed  the  subject  sepa- 
rately), as  to  the  proper  provision  for  Mr. 
Herries  on  retiring,  and  whether  he  waa 
bound  to  renounce  that  provision  on  being 
appointed  to  a  situation  of  great  import- 
ance: the  question  was,  whether,  since 
the  salary  of  this  last  appointment  did  not 
exceed  the  whole  amount  of  his  former 
salary  of  2,700/.,  he  could  be  called  upoa^ 
to  renounce  the  1,350/.  He  thought  it  a' 
fair  appeal  to  that  House,  whether  such  a 
demand  could,  in  common  justice,  be 
made;  whether,  considering  the  integrity, 
and  ability  for  which  Mr.  Herries  had 
been  distinguished,  he  enjoyed  too  high 
an  allowance.  Another  point  of  view  in 
which  he  would  beg  leave  to  represent  the 
subject  was,  that  by  this  arrangement 
an  actual  saving  was  eOected  to  the  public. 
An  auditor  of  the  civil  list  was  necessarily 
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to  be  appointed,  and  to  be  paid  1^500/. 
Mr.  Herries  had  1,350/.  Had  another 
person  been  appointed  to  be  auditor, 
there  would  in  consequence  be  150/.  more 
paid.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  open- 
ed the  subject  had  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
colouring,  but  he  (lord  Castlereagh) 
could  not  but  think  it  would  have  been 
a  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Herries,  after  he 
was  removed  from  being  commissary-in- 
chief,  to  have  given  him  less  than  he  now 
enjoyed.  He,  therefore,  upon  those 
grounds  very  conscientiously  appealed  to 
the  House,  whether,  since  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  person  to  audit  the  civil 
list,  a  situation  of  great  importance,  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Herries  for  that  under- 
taking was  not,  in  every  point  of  view,  a 
proper  one. 

Mr.  Ponsonb^f  notwithstanding  the  rea- 
soning of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
notwithstanding  the  distinctions  of  the 
noble  lord,  comd  not  see  any  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  office  of  commissary-in- 
chief  was  not  of  a  military  nature.  An 
arganoent,  if  the  House  could  consider  it 
an  argument-^an  argument  of  a  puzzling 
and  curious  nature  had  been  used  on  this 
point.  The  situation  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility;  the  emolu- 
ment was  corresponding  to  its  importance; 
but  when  over,  nothing  but  what  the  Trea- 
sury allowed  remained  to  him  who  had 
held  it,  and  therefore  the  situation  was  not 
military.  Very  differently  were  all  other 
military  officers  treated.  Tliey  could 
receive  no  other  office.  It  was  said  they 
had  promotion ;  they  had  the  prospect  of 
rising  from  lieutenant  to  captain,  from 
captain  to  major.  This  was  very  true 
daring  war,  and  during  war  the  comrois- 
sary-in-chief  bad  2,700/.:  but  when  the 
war  was  over  they  had  nothing  but  half- 
p^.  From  the  most  indigent  to  the  most 
affluent  of  them  it  was  the  same.  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  situation  of  commis- 
sary-in-chief be  treated  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple, and  what  was  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment of  ascending  rank?  But  suppose  it 
conceded  that  Mr.  Herries  was  on  the 
civil  list;  he  had  a  situation  for  life  of 
1,500/.;  he  was  not  bound  to  quit  it  and 
to  accept  of  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sary-in-chief: therefore,  he  could  claim 
liotbing  in  consequence  of  his  own  volun- 
tary act.  Mr.  Herries  was  offered  the 
appointment  of  auditor;  he  was  not  obliged 
to  accept  of  it;  but  he  had  accepted  of  it. 
He  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  his 
lime  and  laboari  but  he  of  choice  under- 
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took  the  task.  He  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  this  office^ 
if  he  had  not  been  disposed  to  perform 
them ;  but  if  he  took  it,  he  must  renounce 
all  the  advantages  of  his  former  situation^ 
Mr.  Herries  then  was,  or  was  not,  in  a 
military  situation ;  if  he  was,  he  was  enti« 
tied  to  half-pay,  but  could  hold  no  other 
situation  ;  if  he  was  not,  he  could  not  have 
half- pay,  he  could  not  pretend  to  both;' 
unless  Mr.  Herries'  friends  should  propose 
to  make  a  new  principle  in  his  behalf. 
With  all  half-pay  officers  it  was  a  rule, 
that  when  they  received  a  new  situation, 
they  must  give  up  so  much  as  they  had 
previously  enjoyed :  that  is,  if  they  had 
1,000/.,  and  they  got  an  appointment  of 
3,000/.,  it  was  provided  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, that  they  could  not  hold  the  former 
sum.  It  was  quite  absurd  to  attempt  to 
exempt  this  case  from  the  same  rule.  la 
every  case  in  which  care,  and  diligence, 
and  service,  were  rewarded,  it  was  clear 
by  this  act,  that  no  person  could  enjoy ' 
any  thing  at  all  more  than  a  pension.  Sa 
ought  Mr.  Herries  to  be  treated.  Was 
the  principle  insisted  on  here  applicable  to 
all  commissaries  general,  or  to  Mr.  Her- 
ries only?  He  dared  to  say  that  Mr. 
Herries  was  a  very  deserving  person ;  he 
believed  him  to  be  entitled  to  all  the 
praises  bestowed  on  him;  he  had  never 
seen  him,  he  had  never  heard  of  him  till 
the  present  subject  had  introduced  his 
name ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  deserving 
person,  but  not  deserving  of  this  favour. 
He  was  favoured  he  believed.  Novr 
though  he  admitted  that  he  might  be  a 
very  able  and  a  very  upright  person,  he 
did  not  think  him  deserving  of  such  favour. 
If  favour  were  thus  allowed  to  influence 
such  questions,  every  gentleman  would 
have  some  friend  whom  he  considered 
deserving  and  entitled  to  a  similar  favour. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  a  compensation 
to  the  public  for  the  waste  of  their  money. 
He  felt  himself,  therefore,  bound  to  con- 
demn this  transaction  as  an  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  C.  Grants  junior,  said,  there  were 
two  questions  under  their  consideration  ; 
1st,  wnether  the  Treasury  had  exercised  a 
proper  discretion  in  allowing  Mr.  Herriea 
1,350/. ;  and  2dly,  whether  there  was  any 
censure  incurred  for  having  given  him  the 
auditorship  of  the  civil-list.  He  would 
prove  that  the  superannuation  act,  as  the 
53d  of  the  king  was  called,  to  which  the 
right  hon.  centlem&o  had  alluded,  did  not 
apply ;  aau  that  the  Treasury  could  not 
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give  Mr.  Herries  only  military  half-pay. 
The  act  applied  only  to  the  resignation  or 
dismissal  for  age  or  infirmity^  of  persons 
holding  offices;  but  here  the  office  was 
abolished^  a  case  not  contemplated  by  the 
act.    It  was  therefore  a  distinct  case.  The 
Treasury  was  free  and  unfettered  as  to  the 
allowance  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Herries.   He 
thought  the  case  of  half  pay  officers  not  at 
all  analogous.    They  had  their  half  pay  as 
a  retaining  fee.    Mr.  Herries  had  no  re- 
taining fee,  and  no  promotion.     His  was 
complete  exclusion,  and  the  Treasury  had 
not  the  matter  left  to  their  option.    Mr. 
Perceval  had  settled  that  it  was  not  within 
the  sphere  of  half-pay.    It  was,  therefore* 
no  longer  optional  for  the  Treasury  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  case  of  half-pay.    As  to  the 
question    of    suitable    compensation^    it 
ahould  be  always  remembered  that  Mr. 
Herries  had  forsaken  a  situation  for  life  of 
ItSOO/.     The  Treasury  seemed  to  him 
therefore  limittcd  to  the  view  of  this  cir-  | 
cumstance«  and  of  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Herries  during  the  five  years 
he  was  commissary  in  chief.    The  hoo. 
^ntleman  and  his  noble  friend  had  agreed 
in  the  praise  of  colonel  Gordon ;  he  too 
was  disposed  to  do  him  every  justice ;  but 
Mr.  Herries  was  called  to  perform  the  most 
arduous  duties  at  a  most  eventful  period ; 
he  had  to  conduct  the  most  difficult  ar- 
rangements, and  to  manage  a  various  and 
necessarily  intricate  correspondence.    At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  proved  himself 
a  very  able  person,  and  sustained  a  bur- 
then of  the  highest  importance:  he  had  pro- 
vided our  armies  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary, though  in  different  and  remote  places; 
he  had,  in  addition,  procured  specie  in 
abundance  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
army,  and  the  demands  of  foreign  powers. 
No  man  could  have  been  expected  to  per- 
form all  that  he  had  done.    The  expenses 
of  this  country  would  have  been  very  much 
greater  tJsifi  what  they  had  been,  but  for 
nis  exertions.    Several  millions  had  been 
saved  to  the  conntry  by  him.    He  would 
ask,  therefore,  of  any  man  capable  of  ap- 
preciating such  services,  whetner  this  gen- 
tleman could  be  thrown  upon  half-pay  ? 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  opened  the  de- 
bate had  contrasted  Mr.  Herries's  services 
with  the  military  exploits  of  others.     He 
thought  this  contrast  unfiur  and  invidious, 
because  it  was  not  easy  to  form  any  compari- 
son between  the  fatigue  and  hazard  of  war, 
and  the  hibour  and  assiduity  of  civil  func- 
tionaries.   He  thought  it  also  unsound  and 
unwise ;  for  the  reirard  of  military  toil  and 


danger  was  the  admiration  of  their  country, 
and  the  renown  transmitted  to  posterity  t 
it  was  therefore  unsound  and  unwise  to 
contrast  those  services  clothed  with  splen- 
dour, against  the  labour  and  duties,  not 
less  severe,  though  less  renowned,  of  civil 
life.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no 
more  than  strict  justice  had  been  done  to 
Mr.  Herries. 

Afler  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Bennet, 
the  Houfe  divided :  —Ayes,  42 :  Noes,  93. 

*       List  of  the  Minority. 


Atherley,  A. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Bankes,  Henry 
Barnett,  J. 
Birch,  Jos. 
Brand,  hon.  Thos. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Ebrington,  visc.> 
I  Fazakerley,  Nic. 
Fergusdon,  sir  R.  C. 


Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Parnell,  sir  li. 
Philips,  Geoige     ' 
Ponsonby,  rt.  oon«  G. 
Prittic,  hon..F.A. 
lUshleigh,  Wm. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Russell,  lord  W. 


Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M.    Sharp,  Richard 


Folkestone,  vise. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hornby,  £. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Latouche,  Robert 


SefUin,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
Tavistock,  marq. 
Tierncy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 

Telleks. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Gordon,  Robt. 


Tithes  Leasing  Bill.]  Mr.  New« 
man  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill. 

Lord  Ebrington  observed,  that  ereat  ex« 
pectations  had  been  excited  in  the  coun- 
try by  this  measure,  of  some  beneficial  ar- 
rangements. He  was  aware  of  strong  ob« 
jectioos  to  any  parliamentary  interference, 
which  some  considered  as  a  sacrilegioog  at- 
tack on  church  property.  He  wished, 
however,  to  preserve  the  clergy's  rights, 
without  unnecessary  burthens  on  the  coun- 
try. 

Sir  fV,  Seott  moved  an  instruction  to 
the  committee,  **  That  they  have  power  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the 
leasing  of  lands  substituted  for  tithe,  or 
annexed  to  small  livings  by  means  of  queea 
Anne's  bounty.'*— Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  moved  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee,  "  That  they  have 
power  to  make  provisions  for  continuing 
current  leases  to  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
cases  of  avoidance  of  benefices  and  for 
rateably  di? iding  the  emoluments  betweeo- 
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the  late  and  present  incumbent/'— Agreed , 
to ;  as  was  also  an  instruction,  <'  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  glebe  land  un* 
der  certain  conditions." 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  J.  //.  Smi/th  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  injustice  to  a  successor  to  be 
bound  by  acts  to  which  he  was  not  a  con- 
senting party.  There  were  three  provi- 
sions proposed — the  consent  of  the  incum- 
1)ent,  patron,  and  a  sworn  surveyor ;  but 
he  did  not  think  they  would  be  adequate 
to  protect  the  successor  against  the  act  of 
an  incumbent.  Blackstone  had  observed, 
that  the  old  provisions  were  found  insuffi- 
cient. He  did  not  oppose  the  bill ;  but 
doubted  its  effect,  and  feared  it  might  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  dissensions. 

Sir  JV.  Scott  said,  he  looked  with  great 
anxiety  at  the  removal  of  ancient  usages. 
<Such  measures  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  were  not  free  from  great  ^^^nger. 
He  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
billVhen  it  came  in  a  regular  shape  from 
the  committee ;  but  it  seemed  to  strike  at 
a  great. principle  of  law,  that  a  tenant  for 
life  should  not  injure  his  successor.    He 
did  not  mean  now  to  press  bis  observations 
farther,  but  must  call  the  earnest  conside- 
ration of  the  House  to  the  whole  subject. 
He  therefore  trusted  for  a  full  considfera- 
tion  of  all  the  details  of  a  measure  that 
might  affect  the  security  of  a  most  valua- 
ble class  of  persons ;  and  hoped  that  time 
would  be  given  for  it.    The  university 
which  he  represented  had  not  yet  pre- 
sented any  petition  en  the  subject,  but  its 
members  felt  a  corresponding  anxiety  with 
Cambridge.    He  then  read  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  Oxford,  stating  that  the  bill  was 
objectionable  in  principle  and  professions* 
jLord  Pcdmerston  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  bill,  but  trusted  that  the  objections  to 
it  would  be  done  away  in  the  committee. 
It  related  to  a  subject  that  might  disturb 
many  people's  minus,  when  it  was  said  that 
tithes  were  a  grievous  tax,  though  they 
^ere  as  much  the  property  of  the  church 
^8  any  property  was  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Ponsonhi/  understood  no  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  clergy  or  their  rights,  but 
thought  that  a  bill  regulating  clerical  pro- 
perty might  be  passed  as  well  as  a  bill  re- 
gulating any  other  species  of  property. 
IfVith  this  view  he  would  go  into  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  favourable  to  the  biU,  be- 
(iause  he  believed  ijLs  provisions  would  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  dergy  as  to  the  other 
{parties  interested* 
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Mr.  SavUe  conudered  the  churoh  pro- 
perty as  inviolable  as  any  other  property- 
Mr.  H,  Martin  concurred  in  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill,  not  more  because  it  w^a 
agreeable  to  the  landholder  than  because 
it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  clergy, 
whose  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  tithes  was 
as  sacred  as  that  of  any  landholder  to  the 
lands  that  yielded  them.  From  his  situa- 
tion he  was  acquainted  with  the  interest^ 
of  the  church,  and  the  sentiments  of  tl^e 
clergy ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  would  promote  the  ooe 
and  meet  the  other. 

Mr.  Lockhart  supported  the  bill,  and  re- 
plied to  an  observation  of  sir  yf,  Scott,  ife* 
lative  to  the  principle  of  English  law,  that 
a  tenant  for  life  could  not  bind  his  suc- 
cessor. Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  arisen  from  an  interference 
with  this  maxim.  The  guards  in  this  l^ill 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  to  church 
property. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  had  his  support.  He  denied 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  alarm  the 
clergy. 

Mr.  Newman  understood,  when  he  un- 
dertook the  measure,  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  clergy,  and  would  pro- 
mote  their  interests.  He  had  consulted 
their  rights  and  wishes  more  than  that  of 
the  other  class,  whose  property  his  bill 
might  affect.  He  was  averse  to  delay  in 
passins  the  bill.  Much  had  been  said  of 
plans  tor  relieving  the  poor.  This  mea- 
sure, by  encouraging  agricultural  improve- 
ments, would  be  found  to  be  more  prac- 
tically beneficial  than  any  of  them. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  when  the  instructions  moved 
in  the  House  were  received.  After  some 
time  spent  in  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reported  progress. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday  ^  May  9. 

Extents  IN  Aid.]  The  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort presented  a  petition  from  Bristol, 
against  Extents  in  Aid. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  tbo 
principle  of  extents  in  aid  was  attended 
with  great  disadvantage  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  a  most  salu- 
tary regulation  to  prevent  any  man  from 
being  a  partner  in  a  country  bank,  who 
happened  to  be  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue. 

The  Earl  of  ZAycrpool  fipeed  «9  lo  ihe 
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propriety  of  the  principle  laid  dovn  by 
tae  noble  earl ;  it  was  one  upon  which  he 
had  acted  since  he  6rst  came  into  office. 
During  that  period  he  had  never  given  a 
situation  to  any  person  connected  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  without  an 
understanding  that  such  person  should  not 
engage  in  the  concern  of  a  country  bank. 

The  Earl  of  Roulyn  thought  that  a  re- 
striction to  that  extent  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient. If  any  banker  in  whose  hands 
the  money  was  lodged  by  the  collector  of 
the  revenue)  had  himself  such  a  con- 
nexion, the  disadvantage  would  be  equal. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  proper  to  extend 
the  operation  of  any  measure  that  might 
be  introduced  so  as  to  include  such  cases. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  petition  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  best  understood  it. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Poor  Laws.]  The  Earl  of  Liver* 
pool  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for 
tlie  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  whether  any  and  what  remedy  could 
and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  evils  of  the 
system.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper 
that  be  should  state  the  reason  why  he 
bad  not  brought  forward  the  subject  at  an 
earlier  period.  Observing  that  a  com- 
mittee bad  been  appointed  in  another 
place  for  the  investigation  of  the  same 
subject,  he  certainly  had  felt  desirous  to 
see  what  progress  would  be  made  in  that 
investigation  before  he  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  appoint  a  committee  of  this 
description,  ureat  inconveniences  often 
arose  from  inquiries  on  the  #ame  sub- 
ject going  on  at  the  same  time  in  both 
Houses;  and  sometimes  undoubtedly,  that 
course  of  proceeding  was  attended  with 
great  advantages.  In  his  judgment,  this 
vvas  a  case  in  which  it  was  desirable  to 
frait  to  see  what  would  be  done  by  the 
committee  of  the  other  House,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  delayed  calling  their 
lordships  attention  to  the  subject  sooner. 
It  was  irregular  to  allude  to  what  had 
been  done  by  the  committee  pf  the  other 
House ;  but  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
their  conclusions,  one  thing  was  certain— 
that  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information 
bad  been  collected,  of  which  their  lord- 
thipa  committee  might  avail  itself:  but 
tcpm  all  tbat  he  bad  haaidt  it  irovU  h^  of 
gre4l  iB^QfUno^  Iha^  aotifkhitaadiiv 
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the  laboiirs  of  the  otl^er  committal  |be 
subject  should  be  investigated  by  a  coqi- 
mittee  of  their  lordships.      The   other 
House  had  no  advantages  for  such, an  in- 
vestigation which  their  lordships  did  not 
possess  in  fully  as  great  a  degree.    There 
were  many  in  their  lordships  House  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  efiecla 
of  the  system,  and  as  competent  judges. of 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted.    It 
was  not  his  intention  now  to  enter  into 
the   discussion   of  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  their  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  poor-laws,  as  these  might 
be  considered  and  discussed  with  more 
freedom  in  the  coinmittee;   and  till  the 
committee  should  have  made  its  report,  i^ 
miglit  be  proper  to  refrain  from  statine 
any  distinct  opinion  on  the  subject.    And 
he  was  the  more  inclined  to  follow  that 
course,   because,    however  general   the 
coincidence    of  opinion    was  as   to  the 
effects  of  the  system,  and  the  evils  that 
resulted  from    it,  tliere  was  very  conp 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  >the 
proper  remedies.     This  latter  point  was 
that  as  to  which  the  great  dimculty  ex« 
isted.    The  difficulty  was  not  in  tracbg 
the  source  of  the  evil,  but  in  finding  the 
proper  remedy  for  tliat  evil.    It  was  now 
generally  admitted,  that  our  system  of 
poor  laws  was  an  evil;  but  then  it  was  an 
evil  which  had  existed  for  200  years,  and 
was  so  intermixed  with  the  habits  andpre^ 
judices  of  the  people,  that  remedies  which 
inight  at  an  earlier  period  have  been  easily 
applied  could  not  now  be  adopted.    Hie 
himself  knew  many  persons  whose  infor«' 
mation  on  this  subject  was  not  less  thaa 
their  candour,  who  b?d  imagined  that  a 
remedy  might  be  found  without  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  when  they  came  to  probe  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  examine  tha 
subject  in  all  its  views  and  bearings,  they 
themselves  admitted,  that  tjiey  bad  found 
their  remedies  either  such  as  could  not 

Kossibly  be  adopted,  or  such  as  were 
ighly  objectionable.  Under  these  cir* 
cumsunces,  he  thought  that  it  might  be 
attended  with  great  advantage  to  have  the 
subject  investigated  by  a  committee  of  thdr 
lordships,  if  those  among  them,  who  wera 
most  conf ecsant  ivkb  the  subject  of  tha 
poor-law^,  would  attend  tbat  committae» 
^nd  give  up  a  great  part  of  their  time  and 
seiious  attention  to  toe  investigation.  He 
had  conversed  with  leveral  noble  lovds  af 
tha^  description,  aad  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  be  had  received  suah  aasurances  aa 
afford  ad  th^  beat  hnars  that  avarv  ihiiiff 
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would  be  done  that  could  possibly  be  ef- 
fected.   This  was  a  subject  entirely  un- 
connected with  party  views  and  purposes : 
they  could  have  but  one  object,  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  must  be  desirous 
to  discuss  the  subject  temperately,  and 
with  a  sincere  and  anxious  wish  to  find 
that  some  effectual  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied.    If  it  should  unfortunately  turn 
out  that  no  such  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied, their  lordships  would  at  least  satisfy 
the  public  that  they  had  done  every  thing 
that  depended  upon  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  object.     He 
concluded  by  moving,    <*  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  poor-laws,  and  whether  any 
and  what  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the 
evils  of  which  the  system  was  productive.'' 
Lord  SL  John  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  motion,  and  had  only  to  regret  that  it 
was  not  brought  forward  sooner.     This 
was  an  investigation  which  was  likely  to 
occupy  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and 
it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  completed  in  the  course  of 
the    present   session.       The    committee 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  include  in  the  in- 
vestigation, not  only  the  state  of  the  laws, 
but  the  practice  also;    and  to  consider 
whether  alterations  might  not  be  bene- 
ficially introduced  in  both :  and  whether 
some  means  might  not  be  found  to  afford 
a  more  effectual  relief  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  poor-laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  the  weight  with 
which  the  system  pressed  upon  the  com- 
munity.    Much  of  the  present  pressure 
arose  firom   the    particular  situation   in 
which  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of 
the  country  were  at  this  time  placed. 
The  investigation,  however,  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  productive    of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  if  none  but 
those  who  were  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  ought  to  be  heard 
upon  it,  then  he  ought  to  give  no  opinion; 
but  though  he  was  not  peculiarly  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  the  poor-laws, 
yet  he  knew  enough  of  their  tendeocv 
and  effects  to  enable  him  to  8ay»  with 
some  confidence,  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  earl,  if  followed  up  with  diligence, 
and  a  proper  desire  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evil,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  be  conferred  on  the 
country.  He  did  not  wish  to  apeak  now 
of  the  causes  of  the  calamities  under 
which  the  country  laboured ;  bat  great  as 
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the  other  calamities  were,  there  was  no^ 
thing  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the 
nation  as  the  poor-laws.    He  did  not  in- 
tend at  present  to  go  at  all  into  the  ge- 
neral   discussion,    but    they    had   lately 
heard  much    of  the  visionary  schemes 
of  persons  who  were  called  Spenceans; 
but  the  real  Spencean  system  was  thb 
system  of  the  poor-laws.     The  system 
originated  in  the  purest  motives;  but  it 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  dreadful 
effects   on    the   population,    morals  and 
industry  of  the  nation.    The  principle  of 
the  system  was  this,>-the  rewarding  of 
idleness  and  vice  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dustry and  labour;    and  the  giving  to 
certain  individuals  an  inordinate  and  op- 
pressive control  over  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community.     No  evils  were  greater 
than  those  which  resulted  from  the  poor- 
laws,  and  no  time  was  better  calculated 
than  the  present  for  an  attempt  to  relieve 
the  country,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
from  so  pernicious  a  system.     He  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl,  that  the  great  dif- 
ficulty consisted  in  devising  a  proper  re* 
medy,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee was  the  best  mode   of  meeting 
and  getting  over  that  difficulty;  but  he 
thought  that  a  remedy  might  be  found,  if 
it  were  one,  which  might  be  left  to  operate 
eradually.     The  rev.  Joseph  Townsend 
had,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  published 
in    1786,   suggested    a   remedy    which» 
though  it  might  be  impossible  to  apply 
it  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
stated  in  that  pamphlet,  might  with  some 
alterations,  such  as  the  extending  the  time 
beyond  a  period  of  10  years,  be  rendered 
sufficiently  practicable.    These,  however, 
were  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.    This  was  a  time  of  pressure, 
and  the  most  proper  time  to  look  these 
permanent  evils  in  the  face,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  apply  a  remedy  if  possible;  and  if 
the  committee  could  not  complete  its  ]a« 
hours  satisfactorily  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  it  might,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  would  collect  a  mass  of  information 
which  would  be  extremely  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  any  subsequent  inves- 
tigation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com* 
mittee  appointed. 
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Military  Flogging.]      Mr.  Man* 
ners  Sutton,  adverting  to  the  questions 
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which  had  been  put  to  him  yeeterday,  by 
an  hon.  baronet,  respecting  the  case  of  a 
private  in  the  13th  light  dragoons,  availed 
nimself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  state, 
that  he  had  made  some  inquiries,  but  was 
not  yet  fully  apprized  of  the  facts  of  the 
que.  It  would,  however,  be  satisfactdry 
to  the  House,  to  know,  that  on  Tuesday 
last  the  adjutant-general  wrote  a  letter 
from  the  war  office.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  statement  which  had  been 
read  in  the  paper  to  which  the  hon.  baro- 
net had  referred ;  but  no  answer  had  been 
yet  returned.  It  was  impossible/ there- 
fore, to  gire  any  farther  explanation  at 
present;  and  he  nad  merely  troubled  the 
House  with  these  few  words,  to  show, 
that  firom  whatever  quarter  such  repre- 
aentations  might  come,  there  existed 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
highness  the  commander-in-chief  to  in* 
atitute  immediate  inquiries. 

Roman  Catholic  Question.]  Mr. 
G rattan,  previous  to  submitting  his  mo> 
tion  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  moved, "  That  the 
petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
presented  on  the  26th  of  April,  1816,*  be 
read.*'  The  petition  was  read  by  the  clerk 
accordingly.  Mr.  W.  Elliot  next  moved, 
that  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England,  presented  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1816,*  be  read ;  which  was  also  done. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  rose,  and  said  :— 
Havingbeen  applied  toby  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  to  bring  their  case  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  dischar^  the  duty  I  have 
undertaken.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tfon  at  present  to  go  into  this  important 
question.  I  shall  entreat  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  hear  my  sentiments  fullv 
by  way  of  reply.  Upon  a  question  of  this 
sort,  which  has  been  debated  in  this  House 
BO  often,  it  would  be  monstrous  presump- 
tion in  me  to  expect  to  be  heard  twice  m 
the  course  of  one  night ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for 
my  reply,  and  shall  now  trouble  gentle- 
men but  for  a  very  few  minntes.  Tlie  reso- 
lution I  intend  to  move  is,  for  a  committee 
to  uke  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics mto  consideration.  It  is  the  same 
motion  which  was  carried  in  1813,  and 
does  nothing  more  than  pledge  the  House 
lo  examine  the  penal  laws,  with  a  view 
to  relieve  the  Catholics— to  give  every  se- 

♦  See  Vol.  34,  pp.  11, 655. 


curity  to  the  protestant  establishment— « 
and  ultimately,  to  impart  satisfaction  to 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  the  empire. 
I  say,  ultimate  satisfaction;  because,  in 
such  a  question  as  this,  the  hope  of  giving 
immediate  satisfaction  to  every  order  of 
men  is  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility; 
and,  therefore,  the  House  must  legislate 
to  the  best  of  its  judgment,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  one  party, 
and  the  immediate  relief  of  another.  I 
have  read  the  report,  which  my  hon.  and 
most  useful  friend  (sir  J.  C.  Hippislev), 
has  presented  to  the  House,  wnich  has 
clearly  shown  you,  that,  in  all  the  great 
countries  of  Europe,  there  are  a  civil 
and  military  toleration,  incorporation,  and 
qualification,  for  all  religious  sects— that 
there  is,  in  nearly  every  state  of  Europe, 
a  certain  connexion  between  the  clergy 
and  the  government,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
danger  of  foreign  influence ;  and  that 
England  is  almost  the  only  country  where 
such  an  arrangement  has  not  yet  been 
made.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  hope — that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt^but  that  securities 
may  be  had,  and  such  securities  as  the 
House  will  perhaps  think  desirable. 
There  may  be  domestic  nomination- 
there  may  be  a  ve^o— there  may  be  both ! 
Now  you  may  command  your  own  secu- 
rities; and,  therefore,  let  not  gentlemen 
say,  Y  we  cannot  accede  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, because  we  have  no  securities." 
The  question  is,  will  you  endanger  the 
safety  of  your  own  church,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  Catholics  from  the  constitu- 
tion ?  You  now  have  securities,  both  for 
church  and  state,  at  your  command.  If 
you  exclude  the  Catholics— if  you  keep 
from  them  civil  and  militarv  rights— wiU 
you  not  say,  that  you  will  exclude  the 
Protestant  church  and  the  Protestant  set- 
tlement from  security  ?  That  is  to  declare, 
that  you  will  prefer  to  the  securities  which 
your  fellow-subjects  offer,  and  which  have 
so  often  been  represented  as  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  church  and  state,  a  mo- 
nopoly— the  monopoly  of  power— the  mo- 
nopoly of  seats  in  parliament— the  mono- 
poly of  civil  and  military  offices.  Is  it  not 
to  say,  that  you  will  prefer  this  power, 
not  to  thefreedon^  of  your  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects,  but  to  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  church  ?  So  that  it  will  ap- 
pear, that,  having  called  for  securities, 
m  order  to  jusUfy  you  in  granting  libert}', 
you  now  refuse  them,  when  offered,  and 
exclude  the  Catholics,  in  order  to  prevent 
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theiil-  from   partieipaiirig  in  tliat  povrc^ 
li^nch'tliejr  were  ^xpect^  to  share.  I  beg 
leaTO  to  sHy,  that  the  present  qaeBtion  is 
nbtaboiit  the  means  by  which  securities 
nMty  foe  effected.    1  will  not  debate  that 
pohit.    The  question  is;  whether  any  se- 
curities- Whatever  will  be  received  ?  Let 
nte  tell  you  whv.    There  is  a  communica- 
tion brt  ween  the  pope  and  the  CatHolid 
cJft'gyi  which  roust  end  eithet'  in  incor- 
poration with  the  see  of  Rome,  orcon- 
nktftlon  with  the  government  of  Bnglahd— 
arid,  if  the  latter  be- refused,  it  will  be 
dungerous  to  the  safety  of  England.  You 
wfll  have  die  Catholic  clet'gy  incorporkted 
with  the  see  of  Rome — and  the  catholic 
laity  disincorporated  from  the  people  of 
Bnglond.    I  shall  move  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  move  the  repeal  of  the'  laws  that 
dlB4[ualify  the  Cat  holies  from  civil,  mtlrtary, 
atid  naval  power,  subject  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  act  of 
settlement,  and  the  governmeut  of  great 
Britain-^that  is  to  say^,  subject  to  such 
provisions  as  you  will '  feel  necessary  for 
the  security  of  your  church  and  state — 
That,  if  you  choose  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion, you  may  show  to  the  world,  that 
ypa  have  ceased  to  be  the  only  great  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  v^ithheld  thosre  rights— 
but  that  you  are  ready  to  give  franchises— 
that  ^ou  are  willing  to  grant  a  participa- 
tion m  the  benefits  of  your  constitution, 
to  your  Catholic  fellow- subjects.      This 
Will  acquit  you  with  regard  to  your  having' 
a  just  idea  of  the  principles  of  liberty— 
idiilst  the  securities  you  will  receive,  will 
eflbctoally  protect  your  civil  and  religious 
privileges.    Give*  to  the  Catholics  all  they 
require;  taking  care  that  your  church  is' 
properly  protected.    This  is  the  principle 
on  whidi  the  question  will  statid,  and  the 
point  which  you  must  ultimately  concede* 
With  respect  to  safeguards,  I  think  it  is 
clear,  that  there  is  no  man,  when  he  pro- 
cures rights,  which  he  considers  inestima- 
ble, that  ought  not  to  give  you  those  se- 
curities which,  while  tney  do  not  trench 
on  the  Catholic  church,  afford  strength 
and  safety  to  the  Protestant  religbn.  I 
shall  now  move*- 

•'That  this  HousO  will  resblve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  its  most  serious  consideration 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ;  with  a  view  to  such  a 
final  and  contiliatory  adjustment  as  may 

be  conducif  e  to  the  peace  and  aorength  of 
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thoUnfited  Kmgdorfi^  to  the  stability  of 
the  Protestant  cstablishmeiit,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and'  concord  of  all 
classes  of  his  majest/s  sUl^ects." 

I  beg,  just  to  say  this — ^that  my  idea  is- 
not,  in  any  degree  whatever,  to  pat  it  otit 
of  the  power' of  this  HOase,  to  insist  on 
full  satisfaction  relative  to  the  proffered' 
securities,  befoTre'  they  proceed  to  legls« 
late;  so  that  nothinfg' that  shall  occur  in  the 
House,  either  now,  or  at  any  future  pe- 
riod, shall  be  considered  operative,  unless 
the  House  be  perfectly  satisfied  thaft  thef 
securities  offered  will  insure*  the  safety 
of  the  protestant  church  and  state. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by 
Mr.  William  Elliot,  and  put  from  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ledie  Foster  rose  and  said : 
Sir ;  It  has  bieen  the  lot 'of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  present  this  question  to  the 
House  in  successive  sessions,  under  va« 
rious  forms.     This  varietv,  it  appears,  is 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  assumed  upon  the 
present  occasion,  an  aspect  different,  m' 
some  important  particulars,  from  any  thist 
they  have  hitherto  exhibited.    In  the  last 
year,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  divided' 
into  two  parlies ;  the  one,  principally  con* 
sisting  of  their  lay  aristocracy,  and  those ' 
under  their   immediate    influence,    pre- 
sented  a  list  of  a  iew  hundred  names;  the 
other  included  their  cler^,  and  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  various  coun^  and 
aggregate  meetings  which  were  helci,-and, 
it  may  be  asserted,  in  truth  embraced  the 
great  mass  of  the*  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation.   The  first  class,  in  return  for  eman- 
cipattoD,  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any 
arrangemetits  or  regulations  that  should 
be  found  not  inconsistetit  with  their- re- 
ligion.    The  second,  and    more  nume- 
rous, would  hear  nothing  of  regulationa. 
The  different  securities  which  had  beea 
suggested,  were  by  them  considered  as  so 
many   forms'  of  insOh,   and    unqualified 
emancipation  alone  war,  in  their  opinion, 
worthy  of  acceptance:  the  smaller  patty 
wete  by  them  denounced  as  betrayers  of* 
the  cause;    their  petition  was   denomi- 
nated a  scandalous  document,  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  was  condenmed  in  Dublm 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  from  bia  * 
pulpit.    The  proposed  security  which  ex- 
erted all  this  Indignation,  was  the  conces- 
sion of  a  veto  to  the  Crown  in  the  noliii* 
nation  of  thenr  bishops. 
To*day  we  hear  nothing  of  the  smaller 

tarty.    They  observe  a  prudent,  and  per- 
apS|  a  neceaasry  liteiice  i  but  w6  are  die* 
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ftioedy  toU  that  the  great  body  ef  the  Ca* 
tiioUcs,  rather  than  agree  to  the  detested 
BUMure  of  the   veto  ander    any  form, 

r»rer  to  ooDtinue  without  emancipation, 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  he  does  not  know  this  from  the 
letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  him ; 
I  appeal  to  an  hon,  baronet  whom  I  see 
near  him,  whether  he  does  not  know  it 
foun  the  instructions  and  commands  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  him ;  and  I  ap- 
peal to  both,  whether  they  do  not  know 
Ihmi  the  result  of  all  the  public  meetings 
which  have  been  held,  that  such  is  at  pre- 
aent  the  feeling  almost  universally,  of  the 
Catholics  upon  the  subject.  '^^  come 
forward,  however,  with  a  new  offer,  and 
propose  the  domestic  nomination  of  their 
iN'aliops,  as  an  all-sufficient  security  to  sa- 
tisfy every  ProtestAnt  apprehension.  On 
■  foraier  night,  when  the  petition  was  pre- 
aantedy  we  were  informed  that  the  Catho- 
lics are  at  thb  time  in  a  peculiar  disposi- 
tioii  for  arrangements ;  but  it  was  after- 
)m  acknowledged,  and  will  not 
be  deniea,  that  all  tbeir  readiness  is 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
•liar:.~they  are  ready  to  appoint  their 
own  bishops,  and  the  pope  is  ready  to  give 
op  his  claim  to  their  nomination.  And 
this  ia  their  proposal. 

I  should  proceed.  Sir,  to  submit  my 

view  of  the  total  inefficaoy  and  inadequacy 

el  such  a  measure  to  confer  the  security 

which  any  reasonable  Protestant  requires, 

but  I  must  first  perform  thepreliminarv  task 

of  endeavearing  to  explain  the  delusive 

nature  of  the  offer,    k  proposes  no  new 

thing,-~it  proposes  merely  that  the  bishops 

abould  be  appointed  for  the  future  in  the 

aome  manner  as  they  have  been  in  fact 

appointed  hitherto.     The  nomination  of 

the  Raman  Catho^  bishops  has  been  for 

•  long  time  as  practically  domestic  as  any 

peasible  arrangement  can  now  render  it. 

when  a  see  is  vacant,  a  recommendation 

ia  Ibrwarded  to  Rome,  from  Ireland,  of 

tbe  individual  who  is  to  be  appointed,  and 

I  fsoderstand  that,  within  the  time  of  me- 

morji  there  have  not  occurred  more  than 

tsro  or  three  instances  of  an^  difficulty  in 

eofifirming  the  choice  of  this  domestic  no- 

snltoaition.    The  persons  who  thus  nomi- 

imte  to  Rome  are,  as  I  understand,  a  cer- 

fsin    number  of    the    Roman    Catholic 

bialiopa ;  how  they  are  selected  I  do  not 

pretend  to  know^^latterly  it  is  said  that 

%fw  oiUtoal  courtesv  tiiey  recommeod,  as 

of  coisnOy  the  coadjutor  of  the  deceased 

\Mkwp*     TMa  oonitaior  ia  sdacted  by 
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the  bishop  in  his  life-time.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  episcopal  rank  in  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  therefore  in 
practice  a  mere  matter  of  testamentary  be* 
quest,  every  bishop  taking  his  office  under 
the  will  of  his  immediate  predecessor  ill 
the  see.  Some  persons  I  know  propose 
that  the  election  shall  hereafter  be  made 
by  their  deans  and  chapters  :  the  bbbopS 
I  should  think,  would  hardly  consent  to 
such  an  alteration ;  but  if  they  should, 
the  new  mode  will  neither  be  more  do- 
mestic, nor  more  conducive  than  the 
Present,  towards  giving  satisfaction  to  a 
Votestant ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  the  nature  of  the  canvas,  to  which 
such  elections  roust  give  rise,  would  be 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  hsAits 
which  the  derieal  character  requires ;  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  cancUdate 
might  he  indebted  for  his  success  rather 
to  his  talents  for  political  agitation,  than 
to  a  reputation  for  a  tranquil,  a  charitable, 
and  a  religious  demeanor. 

A  more  complete  system  of  domestic 
nomination,  however,  cannot  be  proposed 
than  that  which  exists  at  present.  You 
can  vfR-y  its  form,  but  more  domestic  you 
cannot  render  it.  The  proposition,  then, 
of  domestic  nomination  is  distinctly  this, 
--that  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  hav- 
ing each  much  to  require  and  much  to 
give  up,  the  Protestants  are  to  cede  every 
Uiing  that  remains,  and  the  Catholics  are 
to  make  the  single  concession  of  remain- 
ing exactly  as  they  are;  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  in  consideration  of  our  former 
repeal  of  the  whole  penal  code,  and  of  their 
admission  to  aH  civil  privileges,  for  which 
no  one  concession  was  obtained ;  and,  in 
further  consideration  of  their  being  no# 
admitted  to  a  complete  participation  of 
political  power,  they  are  ready  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  single  but  important  regula- 
tion of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that 
for  the  time  to  come  their  bishops  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
have  been  for  time  past. — Is  such  a  pro- 
posal delusive,  or  is  it  not. 

Let  me  suppose  us  to  act  on  such  an 
arrangement,  and  let  us  discover  if  we  can, 
in  what  way  we  should  bd  secured.  But 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature 
of  tbe  danger  which  it  is  to  meet.  The 
Protestant  sees  with  apprehension  four 
millions  of  our  people  still  mainly  de- 
pendent for  their  nabits  and  opinions,  and 
more  particularly  for  their  impressions  of 
the  religion  and  government  of  Sngland, 
on  agreat  body  of  ecclesiastics,  whom  tbe 
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fatal  and  mistaken  policy  of  our  ancestors 
had  treated  in  such  a  maoner,  that  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  expect  that  those 
ecclesiastics  should  make  their  flocks  very 
much  attached  to  the  government  from 
which  that  treatment  proceeded.  The 
Protestant  sees  that  body  of  eeclesiacticsi 
whoy  till  lately  were  under  absolute  pro- 
scription,  still  an  insulated  and  an  unac- 
knowledged, but  most  formidable  power 
within  the  country,  totally  unconnected 
with  the  state,  studiously  independent  of 
it,  unattached  to  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  human  conduct,  but  acting  all 
the  while  on  the  educatiooi  the  morals, 
she  habits,  the  opinions,  and  conduct  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  population,  more 
extensively  than  the  legislature  and  exe- 
cutive powers  united  ;^it  is  their  own 
boast  that  they  can  do  so,  and  I  am  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  melancholy  truth. 
The  Protestant  sees  further  this  great  ec- 
clesiastical community,  so  powerful  in 
command,  itself  submitted  with  unlimited 
devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  their  own  body, — I  mean 
their  bishops ;  and  these  again  acting  with 
an  unanimity  and  steadiness  in  asserting 
their  authority,  and  extending  the  com- 
mon interest  of  their  order,  not  inferior  to 
ahy  thing  in  the  example  of  Papal  Rome 
itself.— f  am  far  from  blaming  them  for  so 
doing ;— in  their  place,  I  should  act,  no 
dpulM,  in  the  same  manner. — It  is  the  na- 
ture of  every  great  corporation  to  infuse 
a  strong  zeal  into  its  individual  members, 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interest  and 
power ;  and  certainly  of  no  other  corpo- 
ration that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  may 
this  so  truly  be  observed,  as  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  body  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
—In  Ireland  the  Protestant  sees  a  number 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  meeting 
annually  at  Maynooth,  primarily  for  the 
regulation  of  the  seminary ;  but  he  well 
understanda  that  they  do  not  separate 
without  accomplishing  the  second,  but 
more  important  object  of  taking  common 
order  for  the  concerns  of  their  church ; 
due  deference  being  paid  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  so  conveni* 
ently  assembled^ — Upon  more  urgent  oc' 
casions  he  sees  the  wh(^e  body  of  their 
bishops  meeting  in  synods  convoked  by 
their  own  authority,  and  promulgating 
whatever  decrees  upon  whatever  subjects 
they  think  proper,  whether  it  be  a  decla- 
ration of  their  own  resolution  to  submit 
to  martyrdom  rather  than  comply  with  the 
enactments  of  a  law  at  the  time  in  pro* 
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greis through  the  British  senate;  or  whe- 
ther they  take  a  wider  range,  and  discusa 
the  merits  of  the  sallican  concordat,  cen- 
suring its  priocipfes,  but  justifying  their 
adoption  as  a  necessary  compliance  with 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  the  times^ 

Sir,  the  Protestant  sees  in  this  imptrium 
in  imperiOf  an  anomaly  which  I  shall  pre-' 
sently  endeavour  to  demonstrate  is  not 
permitted  to  exist  in  any.  other  country, 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  And  when  he 
looks  around  amongst  our  population  for 
that  extended  charity  and  peace,  that 
respect  for  British  law,  that  attachment  ta 
British  connexion,  which  forty  years  of 
conciliation  and  concession,  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  code,  the  communication  of 
civil  privilege,  and  the  grant  of  pecuniary 
endowment  for  education  might  naturally 
be  expected,  ere  this  time,  to  have  pro- 
duced; he  looks  in  vain,  and  sees  notning 
hut  what  tends  to  increase  his  disaatisfiu:* 
tion  and  his  fears.  He  sees  our  people  in 
too  many  districts  acting  in  avowed  defi<* 
ance  of  the  law,  subverting  the  very  foun- 
dations of  society;  and  he  sees  Iben^  whets 
finally  overtaken  by  justice,  heroically 
ready  to  meet  their  fate,  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  dying  in  a  good  cause;  while 
their  associates,  instead  of  regardinff  their 
punishment  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  ofended 
laws,  view  it  rather  in  the  light  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  a  campaign ;  and 
while  their  superiors  are  hopinj;  that  the 
examples  of  so  many  executions  may 
strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  guilty» 
they  are  no  less  congratulating  themselvea 
that  the  cause  has  lost  only  so  few  of  ita 
supporters. 

l<et  me  not  be  misunderstood  asimput- 
in^  to  their  clergv  the  oriein  of  these 
evds.  They  are  the  fruits  of  a  sad  eooraa 
of  events  m  Iriah*  idstoiy,  with  whiefa# 
through  the  faults  of  our  ancestors,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  insqiara- 
bly  interwoven.  I  wish  to  be  understood 
to  speak  of  the  errors  of  the  present  race 
of  our  peasantry,  as  rather  bem^  a  conti* 
nuation  of  the  habits  of  their  fittbera 
generated  by  the  mlsgovemment  and 
calamities  of  the  times,  and  tremendously 
enhanced  by  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
education  which  they  receive  ^--«  supply 
of  moral  poison,  for  the  particulars  oif 
which  I  need  only  refer  to  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners  of  education.  A  new 
system,  both  of  books  and  of  inatructioDt 
has  at  length  been  introduced,  and  let  ua 
hope  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  will 
be  amongst  the  foremost  to  asost  its  opera* 
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tton.  Upon  the  spirit  which  they  nanifiBst, 
kt  socceis  must  greatljr  dqiend.    The 
Protetteot  sees  further  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts, an  increasing  proscriptioD  of  him- 
self and   of   his   creed  ;f— be   sees   the 
Protestant  tradesman  sjrstematically  and 
simultaneouslv  deserted  by  his  Catholic 
customers ;— he  sees  the  Protestant  farmer 
menaced  in  his  haMtatioOt  and  way-laid  in 
hisjourniesy  until  he  seeks  his  peace  in 
emigration,  or  buys  it  by  his  conversion. 
He  sees  a  wide  spreading  system  of  inter- 
marriage of  Protcstantsand  Catholicsabore 
all  things  encouraged  by  thehr  priesthood, 
ending  vety  generally  in  the  conversion  of 
the  husband  or  wife,  and  securing  almost 
imifenaJly  the  Catholicism  of  the  children. 
He  sees,  everr  where,  from  these  concur- 
jent  causes,  the  diminution  of  Protestant 
numbers,  the   increasing    insecurity    of 
Protestant  property,  the  steady  career, 
the   unbending   intolerance   of  Catholic 
aggrandisement.      He    looks   for  some 
practical  mfeguard  and  protection    for 
nlmself,  when  it  shall  be  endowed  (if  it 
shall  be  endowed),  with  the  new  strength 
and  powers  which  it  seeks;   and  he  is 
told,  to  be  of  good  cheer^-that  this  all- 
aaving  security  is  now  provided,  that  the 
influencing  and  directing  spirit,  which  he 
considers  as  propelling  forward  all  that  he 
apprehends,  is  to  continue  exactly  as  it 
stands,  as  uncontrolled,  as  unattached, 
as  insulated,  and  as  alienated  as  ever. 

Such,  Sir,  is  domestic  nomination:— 
a  mere  continuation  of  thb  moral  and 
idigioos  iuiperium  in  tsqimo,  exactly  as 
It  stands.  No,  not  exactly;  we  are  to 
make  this  alteration  in  its  relations  to  the 
state ;  we  are  to  add  eneigy  and  power  to 
the  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and  to  shar- 
pen and  strengthen  the  weapons  which  it 
wields.  Sir,  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
our  security,  but  our  danser. 

But  the  Roman  Cathiuics  declare  that 
this  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  th^  will 
treaty  and  we  are  told,  even  by  Protes- 
taota,  that  because  we  have  hitherto  given 
wp  one  half  of  what  was  sought  for,  and 
entaintd  no  concession  in  return,  that, 
albeit,  we  now  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  our 
mistake;  stfll  we  miut,  in  consistency, 
give  up  all  the  remainder  just  as  gratui- 
toosiy,  and  add  it  to  what  we  have  already 
thrown  away. 

I  know  tsere  are  many  gentkoMn  who 
wish  to  go  into  the  committee  on  the 
avowed  basis  of  domestic  noonnation^  but 
hopiagt  when  they  get  into  it,  to  be  able 
to  BseDBfiKtnse  aonmliung  more  eStctual 


out  of  the  principle  of  the  Veto.  I  sus- 
pect that  they  have  conceived  an  exagge- 
rated opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  that  mea- 
sure, and  have  formed  a  most  inadequate 
idea  of  the  hostility  with  which  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  at  present  regard  every  pos- 
sible modification  of  that  principle.  The 
Veto  is  a  term  well-chosen  for  allaying 
what  are  called  the  prejudices  of  English- 
men, and  persuading  them  that  it  would 
I  confer  some  practical  influence  on  the 
government,  or  afiford  some  protection 
ai^inlt  some  danger;  but  this  is,  in  my 
mmd,  the  whole  service  that  this  Veto 
ever  could  perform,  and  perhaps,  all  that 
it  was  ever  seriously  expected*  to  accom- 
plish by  those  who  first  introduced  it  to 
the  public  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  an 
Irish  Protestant  who  saw  in  it  any  security 
whatever,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  at- 
tachment of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  populatibo,  to  the  English 
laws,  and  their  desire  to  ikiaintaio  the  poli- 
tical connexion  of  the  British  islands,  is, 
in  his  view,  the  only  real  security  against 
an  increase  of  Catholic  power.  Towards 
the  production  of  these  sentiments  the 
Veto  would  never  advance  a  single  step ; 
it  merely  proposes  to  vest  a  power  in  the 
Crown,  harsh  and  ungracious  even  to  pos- 
sess, and  perfectly  nugatory  for  any  prac- 
tical operation. 

The  ffovemment  could  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  individual  named  from 
amongst  the  ranks  of  a  priesthood  with 
which  it  has  no  contact,  intercourse,  or 
communication*  But  waving  even  this 
objection,  and  supposing  the  government 
possessed  of  eveiy  means  of  information. 
It  is  the  bishop,  and  not  the  priest,  whose 
conduct,  or  wnose  power,  or  whose  influ- 
ence is  of  any  real  moment ;  for  him  the 
Veto  would  be  a  dead  letter  ? — once  a 
bishop,  he  might  well  disregard  it,«>he  has 
done  with  it  for  ever,  llie  moment  his 
power  of  good  or  ill  begins,  any  power 
confiMTed  by  the  Veto  is  to  end.  Observe 
abo  the  ingenuity  of  the  expedient  which 
prepares  the  ordeal  of  the  Veto,  just  before, 
and  not  after,  the  manifestation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  its 
object.    Of  the  conduct  of  the  priest  the 

government  can  know  nothing ;— of  the 
ishop,  if  they  should  know  any  thing  to 
his  prejudice,  it  will  be  too  late. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
further  the  discussion  of  the  Veto,  because, 
in  the  eyea  of  the  Catholics  it  is  just  as 
objectkinable,  as  to  those  of  the  Protes- 
taotsi  it  lypeais  inefficacious.  Ih^Catho- 
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lies  meet  yon  upon  this  poiat  in  limine* 
Their  clergy  have^  within  this  few  years, 
in  solemn  synod,  declared  they  cannot 
assent  to  it  without  incurring  the  ^uilt 
of  schism;  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  their  readiness  to  lay  down  their 
lives  rather  than  obey  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  may  attempt  to  enforce  it;  and 
tliey  have  subsequently  resolved,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  pope  being  induced  to 
assent,  their  own  superior  concern  for  the 
interests  of  their  church  would  prevent 
ti^eir  submitting  to  it.     Even  after  the 
principles  of  the  Veto  had  been  reco^ised, 
and  the  terms  of  iti  as  contained  in  the 
relief  bill  of  1813,  had  been  specificallv 
Improved  of  by  the  rescript  of  the  j^opes 
vicegerent,  monseigneur  Quarantotti,  the 
resistance  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  in  no 
degree  diminished.    The  Aoman  Catholic 
fai&op  of  Cloyne  informs  his  clergy,  in  a 
published  letter,  "  that  he  has  read  the 
rescript,  that  very  mischievous  document, 
i^ith  feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation." 
Another  bbhop  declares  in  like  manner, 
**  that  be  protests  against  it;  and  that 
irhile  he  has  breath  m  his  body  he  will 
<Kmtinue  to  do  so.''    The  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  proclaim  **  their  unqua« 
lified  dissent  from  the  principles  whico  it 
inculcates,  aod  which  as  Catholics  and 
Irishmen  they  view  with  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence/'   Th^  clergT  of  Cork  declare 
**  that  it  has  excited  the  most  unprece- 
dented alarm  among  their  flocks;    and 
that  it  tends,  in  their  judgment,  to  pro- 
duce incalculable  mischief,  if  dot  utter 
ruin,  to  their  religion  in  Ireland."    But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  in 
order  to,  illustrate  what  no  infortned  person 
will  deny,  the  abomination  in  which  the 
Veto  is  held  by  the  Irish  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics.   The  extent  to  which  it  is  detested 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  laity,  a  very  few 
of  their  aristocracy  alone  excepted,  is 
equally  undisputed.    The  public  meeting 
at  Kilxenny  declared  Mr.  Gratlan's  relief 
bill  to  be  **  a  penal  law,— ^  law  of  perse- 
cution, which,  if  persevered   in,  would 
shake  the  empire  to  its  foundation ;"  and 
the  experience  of  all  the  ck>unty  meetings 
and  all  the  aggregate  meetings,  which 
have  since  been  held,  proves  this  senti- 
ment to  be  rather  strengthened  than  dimi- 
nbhed. 

'  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has,  indeed, 
admitted  ^  the  extreme  indisposition  of 
these  petitioners  to  aoy  arrangement  that 
r«8ts  upon  this  basis;  but  he  suggests  tl^t 
iiis  for  this  House  to  legislatei  afd  fi>r  the 
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Catholics  to  obey;  thtt  it  is  for  us  to  iOf 
not  what  we  suppose  to  be  popular,  bui 
what   we  feel  to  be  right;  not  what  is 
agreeable  to  them,  but  what  is  good  for 
the  empire— secure  of  giving  ultimate  sa- 
tisfaction, whatever  feelings  of  present  die* 
content  may  be  excited.    Upon  ordinary 
occasions,  there  is  no  one,  Sir,  more  dis- 
posed than  I  am,  to  admit  that  such  m 
course  is  best  suited,  both  to  the  dignity 
and  duty  of  this  House,  but  when  you 
come  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  enactment 
of  a  Veto,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the 
case  to  be  rather  an  exception,  and  it  ap« 
pears  to  me,  that  this  point  well  deserves 
our  most  serious  consideration.    We  must 
ever  recollect,  that  almost  every  form  of 
security  that  has  been  proposed,  and  pecu- 
liarly tne  Veto,  applies  to  the  clergy,  and 
not  to  the  laity.    It  is,  indeed,  the  cha* 
racter  of  every  arrangement  that  has  been 
suggested  for  Catholic  emancipaUdo,  thafc 
the  concessions  and  privileges  are  exdu* 
sively   for   the   laity;-— tlm    conditions, 
restrictions,   and  regulations   for    their 
clergy.    It  must,  therefore,  be  first  ascer* 
tained,  that  before  the  concessions  are 
made  to  the  laity,  who  are  to  receive  the 
beoefit,  the  clergy  will  aflLerwai>is  faurlF 
bear  their  part  in  performing  the  condi* 
tions,  in  consideration  of  which  those 
concessions  are  to  be  granted. 

This  must  be  uoderatood  as  an  indis* 
pensable  preliminary,  before  we  can  stir  a 
step;  otherwise  we  mi{(ht  find  ourselves 
in  the  distressing  situation,  of  having  gives 
up  every  thing  tor  nothing,  and  incurred 
every  danger  whk^  was  apprebendedy 
without  obtaininff  any  one  safeguard  which 
had  been  held  forth,  because,  when  the 

f performance  of  the  conditions  should  be 
ooked  for,  the  clergy  would  plead  their 
conscience  and  their  religion  in  bar  of  the 
fulfilment.  We  should  then  have  no  alter- 
native  between  acquiescence  in  their  re- 
sistance, or  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  laar 
by  compulsion,  which  would  instantly  and 
inevitably  assume  the  complexion  of  a 
religious  persecution  of  the  worst  speoies. 
And  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  the 
enactment  of  securities,  by  the  mete 
authority  of  parliament,  from  the  provi- 
sions  of  any  ordinary  statute.  In  cenimoa 
cases,  the  feeiiogs  of  the  individuals,  who 
are  to  be  affiecteu,  may  well  be  obliged  to 
give  wi^  for  the  geoerai  good,  aud  the 
oommon  penalties  of  the  bar  soffieientfy 
provide  lor  obedience;  but,  in  •  nailer 
of  religioni  the  case  is  diffiBieal»  end  I  ean 
oonoaiTe  nostluatioa 
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tban  that  of  the  legithitaiei  if,  after  haTiog 
enacted  ecclesiastical  aecurities  for  the 
iatiaraction  of  the  Protestanta,  and  pro« 
cured  their  acquiescence  in  the  measure 
of  emancipation  on  the  faith  .of  Cathdic 
performance,  it  should  afterwards  be  found 
that  the  necessity  of  refusing  compliance 
with  the  law,  was  become  a  point  of  reli« 
gioua  conviction,  upon  the  part  of  the 
clerjy. 

Sir,  it  is  no  iroagiDarj  case  that  I  am 
putting:  the  Irish  lioman  Catholic  clergy 
never  spoke  out  upon  this  subject,  until  a 
vote  had  actually  passed  this  House,  for 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  for 
their  relief;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  decretum  of  the  Irish  synod  was  pro- 
mulgated in  Dublin  a  day  or  two  before 
the  result  of  the  first  vote  of  the  com* 
mittee  had  arrived  there.  The  synod 
must,  thereforci  have  come  to  its  resolu- 
tion under  the  impression,  at  that  time 
universal,  that  the  large  majority  which 
had  voted  for  the  committee,  would  carry 
through  the  measure  of  emancipation, 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  whicli  were 

groposed,  and  the  determination  of  the 
ishops,  convened  in  full  synod,  under 
these  circumstances,  was,  that  they  could 
sot  obey  such  a  law  without  incurring  the 
puilt  of  schism,  and  that,  with  the  bless- 
mg  of  God,  they  were  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives,  if  necessary,  rather  than  com- 
ply with  its  provisions. 

Sofjpose  that  law  had  actually  passed: 
the  laity  would  have  had  every  thing  con- 
ceded to  them,  and  upon  the  appointment 
of  the  neit  Roman  Catholic  bisnop,  when 
you  should  come  to  applv  the  boasted 
securities,  you  would  have  had  the  tender 
of  a  candidate  for  martyrdom,  in  lieu  of 
the  performance  of  the  condition,  on  which 
alone  emancipation  had  been  granted. 
And  now,  8ir,  that  we  have  the  renewed 
aainrance  of  the  feeling  of  the  clergy  being 
unchanged,  are  we  to  repeat  the  former 
oiToneoos  course,  with  this  single  varia- 
tioo,  that  formeriy  the  legislature  had  the 
excuse  of  being  under  a  mistake,  but  that, 
in  the  second  instance,  we  should  act  with 
•of  eyes  open;  that  formerly  we  should, 
at  least,  have  thought  it  practicable  to 
obtain  the  performance  of  the  compact, 
but  that  now  we  should  know  it  to  be  im« 
peasible,  except  at  the  expense  of  a  reli- 
gious persecution. 

And  would  any  one  recommend  the  ex- 
periment of  traaauilliBiog  Ireland,  by  even 
the  semblance  of  a  religions  penecution  i 
but  here»  ia  truth,  yon  would  nothave  Ae 
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MaUanoe  but  the  reality.  If  the  clergy 
should  be  sefiractory  for  conscience  sate, 
I  ask  you,  what  course  would  you  adopt. 
What  course  could  you  adopt,  but  either 
to  acquiesce  in  their  refusal,  or  to  attempt, 
by  force  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  cairy 
the  law  bto  execution?<~Permit  me,  how^ 
ever,  to  do  the  clergy  justice  for  dieir 
candour ;  they  have  now  told  us  fairly  die 
course  they  mean  to  pursue.  It  is  for  ue. 
Sir,  to  say,  whether  we  shall  be  so  mad  aa 
to^ve  them  the  opportunity. 

1  hope  I  have  made  out  the  proposition, 
that  it  the  Veto  ia  to  afford  the  general 

Erbciple,  which,  in  the  committee,  it  is 
oped  to  mould  into  a  seouri^,  we  must 
not  rel^  merely  on  the  determinations  of 
the  legislature,  but  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  must  be  a  very  prii^ 
cipal  aubject  of  attention. 

Much  stress,  I  know,  is  laid  upon  the 
assertmn,  that  the  Pope  is  favouralrie  to 
the  measure.  How  the  fact  is  I  know  not. 
Certainly  in  his  letter  from  Genoa,  of  the 
26th  April,  1815,  his  unpression  of  the 
nature  of  concession  upon  the  Veto  seems 
to  fall  very  short  of  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  this  House ;  the  following  are 
his  worcu :-— **  In  quibos  mosesrcandlda-' 
tos  sanctas  sedi  commendandos  designare, 
eorum  notulam  exhibeant  re^is  ministe- 
riis,  ut  gubemium  si  quis  invisus  aut  sus- 
pectus  sit  euro  statim  indicet  ut  expunga- 
tur,  ita,  tamen  ut  sufficiens  numerua 
superait  ex  quo  sanctitas  sua  eligere 
potest.''  I  see  here  no  real  power  even  of 
Veto:— the  government  are  to  suggest,— 
it  is  the  pope  who  is  still  to  judge  of  the 
weight  or  the  objections,  and  the?)  are  not 
to  M  pushed  too  far,  lest  there  should  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  left 
for  the  objects  of  his  choice.  If  this  were 
to  be  acted  on,  it  would  be  an  mcrease 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  papd 
authority.  We  should  confer  on  mm  a 
positive  privilege  of  choice,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  cus- 
tomary domestic  nomination.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  upon  the  subject,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  when  it  was  believed  that  he 
was  in  Ikvour  of  arrangements,  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  all  those  who  assembled  at 
public  meetings  in  Ireland  declared,  that 
they  would  show  they  were  Catholics,  not 
Papists,  and  therefore  not  bouod  by  his 
authority.  When  it  was  thought  the  pope 
was  lyf  their  opinion,  the  arrangements 
were  treated  as  involving  spiritual  matters 
of  higli  moment  :-«->When  newasi  on  the 
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contrary,  supposed  to  be  indined  to  yield, 
he  was  represented  as  coaopromising  the 
interests  of  Irish  Catholicityy  which  he  had 
no  right  to  surrender;  nay,  the  clergy 
have  publicly  resolved  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  deceived  upon  this  head,  their 
superior  knowledge  or  their  interests  in 
Ireland  will  not  permit  them  to  acquiesce. 
But,  granting  for  a  moment  that  die 
pope  and  the  parliament,  by  a  rare  alli- 
ance, should  overpower  these  difficulties, 
and  carry  the  emancipation  upon  the  basis 
of  a  Veto,  let  me  ask,  if  another  pope  were 
to  arise  a  few  years  aherwards,  vrho  should 

K chance  discover  that  his  predecessor 
been  in  mistake,  and  should  inform 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  they  had 
been  perfectly  right  in  considering  the  ar- 
rangements as  matters  of  religion,  is  it 
possible  to  doubt,  afiter  the  feelings  their 
clerey  have  exhibited,  that  they  would 
yield  to  his  suggestion,  and  leave  us  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  law,  or  re- 
sorting to  violence,  in  order  to  enforce  it? 
I  am  conqpelled  to  see  in  these  late  pro- 
ceedings an  additional  proof  thai  political 
objects,  and  those  founded  upon  feelings 
not  friendlv  to  this  country,  are  at  the 
bottom  with  the  efficient  leaders  of  the 
Koman  Catholics ;  and  this  inference  is 
onlv  strengthened  by  seeing  that  even  the 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  has  failed, 
(perhaps  the  only  point  on  which  it  could 
encounter  failure)  when  it  has  attempted 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

When  it  is  proposed,  Sir,  to  go  into  a 
committee  to  inquire  upon  what  terms  we 
msy  safely  accomplish  what  all  admit  to 
be  a  serious  change  in  the  constitution,  is 
it  too  much  to  require  that  it  should  pre- 
viously be  shown  to  us,  that  some  such 
terms  are,  in  fact,  within  the  means  of 
attainment  I — We  are  not  in  a  committee 
to  search  for  a  principle,  but  to  modify 
the  details  of  some  principle  previously 
suggested  in  the  House.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  none  such  can  be 
found  either  in  domestic  nomination,  or  in 
the  Veto:--and  no  other  has  been  sug- 
|;ested.  On  a  former  occasion  we  were 
induced  to  go  into  a  committee  under 
abundant  promises,  that  principles  of 
security,  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  would 
be  proposed  in  it*  The  experiment  was 
tried ;  we  went  into  the  committee  to  see 
what  could  be  had,  and  we  found  nothing 
but  a  Veto.  The  mountains  brought 
forth  their  mouse,«-an  obiect  of  FMestant 
ri^iQulei  and  of  Catholic  abhorrence. 
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It  is  clear  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  continue  in  the  feeling 
which  has  prevaUed,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
propose  such  terms  as  would  make  the 
proposition  of  investing  them  with  politi- 
cal power,  consistent  with  the  views  (I 
will  put  it  on  this  practical  ground)  which 
have  been  entertamed  of  their  religion,  in 
every  part  of  Europe.— And  this  leads  me 
to  an  important  part  of  the  question  hi- 
therto not  discussed  amongst  us,— I  mean 
the  nature  of  the  securities  actually  resort- 
ed to  in  other  states.  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  fully  under- 
stood, in  order,  that  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall 
desire  to  obtain  their  objects  upon  the 
pimciple  of  conforming  to  those  arrange- 
ments to  which  the  Catholics  have  con- 
tentedly submitted  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Protestants  may,  on  their  side, 
be  apprised  of  the  full  extent  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  may  reasonably  insist.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  for  the 
materials  of  this  inquiry  I  am  indebted  to 
the  very  valuable  report  of  that  committee 
of  which  an  hon.  baronet  opposite  to  me 
was  the  chairman. 

Amongst  the  Protestant  states  of  Eu- 
rope I  find  but  two  in  which  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  bishops  are  permitted  to  exist— 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain.*-The  example 
of  the  former  becomes,  therefore,  the  more 
important.  In  Prussia  the  power  of  ap- 
pomting  the  Catholic  bishops  is  generally 
vested  directly  in  the  crown ; — where  the 
crown  does  not  directly  appoint,  they  are 
nominated  by  their  chapters,  but  the  elec- 
tion is  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign. — Even  in  these  cases,  however, 
the  patronage  is  substantially  in  the  crown ; 
for  we  are  informed,  that  <*upon  a  see 
becoming  vacant,  a  commissarv  is  sent  to 
the  chapter,  bearer  to  it  of  a  letter  from 
his  Prussian  majesty,  by  which  it  is  direct- 
ed to  proceed  canonically  to  the  electioa 
of  a  new  bishop,  and  the  name  of  a  oersoa 
is  stated  to  them;  and  they  are  informed 
that  if  it  is  made  in  his  favour,  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  his  majestv ;  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  uniformly  conformed  to; 
the  ^pter  is  aware,  that  as  his  majesty's 
approbation  of  their  choice  is  indispensable 
the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  it  will  be  to 
make  the  election  recommended ;  other- 
wise the  persons  successively  chosen  by 
them  would  be  exposed  to  endless  objec- 
tions.''—But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  Ca^ 
tholie  patronage  exercised  by  the  Protes- 
tant king  of  maiia:  the  House  will  per- 
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Imi|»  be  sufprfted  to  lesrn,  Aat  the  mmii- 
ter  of  state  names  the  priesu  to  vacant 
churches,  the  bishops  having  previously 
approved  of  their  admission  as  candidates 
for  holy  orders.  Nor  does  the  system  of 
Prussian  securities  end  here^— "  No  bull 
of  the  pope  can.  be  published  without  being 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  mi* 
nisler  of  the  interior,  by  whom  it  is  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  conformable  to  the  regu- 
lations of  thestate."~And  further,  <«  All 
synods  within  the  realm,  must,  as  well  as 
their  decrees,  be  sanctioned  by  the  cogniz- 
ance and  approbation  of  the  state." 

Sir,  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  necessary 
or  even  desirable,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land should  posset  precisely  the  same 
powers ;  but  if' the  Protestants  should  de- 
sire that  he  should  have  some  of  them,  or 
all  of  theroi  as  conditions  of  emancipation, 
I  would  ask  what  spiritual  objections  could 
make  those  regulations  incompatible  with 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  Protestant 
kinadom  of  England,  which  are  not  incom- 
patmle  with  it  in  the  Protestant  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  and  throua^out  the  whole  of 
its  dependencies  In  datboho  Silesia?  If 
there  were  any  thing  essentially  incom- 
patible with  their  religion  in  such  arrange- 
ments, neither  the  Catholics  of  those  coun- 
tries nor  the  see  of  Rome  could  ever  have 
acouiesced  b  them.  The  political  inex- 
peaiency  of  the  measure  is  another 
question,  and  one  upon  which,  I  suppose 
toat  neither  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  nor  of  the  petitionera  woukl  go- 
vern the  decision  of  this  House ;  but  the 
absolute  incompatibility  of  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  teneu  of  their  faith  is  a 
proposition  which,  after  this  example,  no 
dictum  of  pope  or  propaffanda  can  ever 
impose  upon  the  mind  m  any  being  en- 
dowed witn  reason. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse exists  for  their  acquiescence  in 
PruMia,«»that  a  temporal  stipend  is  in 
that  kingdom  connected  with  the  spiritual 
preferment.  To  this  I  give  two  answers : 
—first,  I  should  propose  to  annex  a  sti- 
oend  as  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
Irish  arrangement :— secondly,  it  is  dear 
that  the  mere  temporal  profit  of  the 
clergy  in  Prussia  never  could  have  in- 
duced the  see  of  Rome  to  gi?e  up  the 
power  of  nomination,  if  that  nomination 
were  a  purely  spiritual  right.  It  is  the 
very  denoition  of  simony,  «  dare  aliquod 
apirituale  pro  kliquo  teroporale;"  a  pro- 
ceeding which  1  should  be  the  last  to 
diarge  upon  the  Reman  pontiffs— it  is  1, 
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on  the  contrary,  who  defend  him  from  this 
imputation,  which  gentlemen  must  neces^ 
sarily  cast  on  him,  if  they  suppose  him  to 
have  ^iven  up  for  a  temporal  advantage 
any  thmg  that  is  indeed  or  a  spiritual  na- 
ture4  It  is  plain  that  what  he  has  surren- 
dered is  a  mere  temporal  right,  in  conside- 
ration (if  you  will)  of  the  temporal  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  Prussian  clergy.  In 
the  same  manner  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
agree  in  giving  up  the  same  powers  to  the 
Irotestant  king  of  this  country,  either  as 
an  inducement  to  the  legislature  to  confer 
political  power  on  the  CathoUc  laity,  or  in 
consideration  of  a  stipend  for  their  clergy, 
if  that  should  appear  toothers  as  it  docB 
to  me,  and  indispensable  condition.  In 
case  this  House,  Sir,  should  ever  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  securities,  and 
think  such  arrangements  expedient,  I  trust 
we  never  shall  endure  that  any  thing  con* 
ceded  to  the  Protestant  king  of  another 
nation  shall  be  refused  to  the  monarch  of 
these  realms. 

I  have  said,  that  I  should  not  desire  to 
see  our  king  in  possession  of  all  th6 
powers  exercised  bv  the  sovereign  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  ;  I  beg  to  be  per^ 
mitted  to  explain  my  meaning.  I  should 
object  to  it  as  an  undesirable  increase  of 
the  bfloence  of  the  Crown.  In  that  feel- 
ing I  should  be  satisfied  to  give  up  so 
much  of  the  authority  of  the  Prussian 
precedent  as  relatea  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  clergy ;  and  instead  of  their  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  of  state,  I  should 
ne  better  pleased  to  see  that*  power  exer- 
cised by  tneir  own  prelates.  As  to  the 
selectitm  of  the  latter,  if  it  should  •  be 
thought  a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  any  Ca- 
tholic jealouay,  which  might  possibly  be 
entertained  if  the  original  choice  of  a  bi- 
shop were  to  rest  with  the  government,  I, 
for  one,  should  not  object  to  entrust  it  in 
all  cases  to  their  four  archbishops,  to 
choose  the  new  bishop  from  amongst  tbetr 
own  priesthood ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  ex- 
press condition  of  the  Crown  having  the 
power  of  translating  to  the  sees  of  the 
greatest  rank,  value,  and  importance  such 
of  the  bishops  as  it  should  prefer.  This 
share  of  patronage,  this  ground  of  assur- 
ance that  the  general  direction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  had 
proved  themselves  exempt  fromany  ground 
of  Protestant  objection,  I  should  insist 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  th^  state 
to  possess ;  and  in  such  an  arrangement, 
coupled  with  a  stipend  proceeding  firora 
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the  exdiequer,  I  should  fee  finf  etronger 
mmndsofhope  for  mfcty  and  stability, 
muk  m  any  securities  hitherto  discufied. 
I  shoald  ako  insist  on  the  adeptioo  of  the 
PrnssSaa  regalatioos,  in  eil  their  latitade^ 
respecting  commuucations  with  Roaae, 
and  respecting  donsestic  synods. 

]£  I  am  fldnd  why  then  will  I  not  go 
into  the  coatmiittee  to  discuss  such  ar- 
nuigements :— my  answer  is,~-because  it 
is  impossible.  Every  objection  which  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  now  fed  to  the  Veto, 
diey  wofdd  apply  with  tenfidd  exaspera- 
tion to  a  project  wbioh  they  wodd  consi- 
der as  a  mere  pttrchaae  of  the  liberties  of 
their  chapch:  besides,  it  would,  in  my 
mind,  be  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
ooBsent,  bol^  of  their  cleigy  and  of  the 
Homaa  see,  diould  be  secured  previous  to 
any  such  discussion ;  and  no  person,  I  be- 
lieve, wfll  soppose  that  any  of  these  par- 
ties are  at  present  in  a  atate  of  mind  that 
woaid  tolerate  such  a  proposition. 

Permit  me  now  to  continue  the  view 
which  I  had  commenced  of  the  reguMons 
adopted  by  the  other  Protestant  states  of 
Europe.  In  Deamailc  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  episeopal  <nrder.  The 
nissionafy  priests  are  appointed  by  iSne 
bishop  of  Hildesbeim,  who  exercisea  the 
delesated  aulhovity  of  a  vicar  apostolic, 
in  mation  to  setreral  atates,  in  which  he  is 
not  resident:— 'in  all  iostancea,  their  ap- 
pointments within  Denmark  and  its  depen- 
dencies are  oeitifiedte  tlie  civil  authorities 
for  confirmation.  In  Sweden  there  is  not 
any  Roman  Catholie  bishop,  but  there  is 
one  vicar  apostolic,  aathorized  by  the 
di|donm  of  the  Protestant  king,  ana  exer- 
cising his  functions  subject  to  the  provi- 
siona  in  the  edict  of  toleration.  In  Hol- 
land, I  should  collect  from  the  report,  that 
there  is  not  any  Roman  Catholic  pvelate; 
hot  it  is  required  by  the  law  of  that  coun- 
try, *<tbat  no  priest  of  that  persoasioD 
shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  any  of  his 
functions,  without  being  previously  au* 
thorised  thereto  by  a  written  act  of  con- 
sent and  toleration;  which  act  eliall  be 
granted  in  the  towns  by  the  burgomasters, 
and  in  the  country  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  each  district.*'  It  is  observable 
that  all  regular  priests,  and  particularly 
the  Jesuits,  are  absolutely  excluded  from 
this  admission.  What  regulations  are  to 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  provinces 
lately  aimexed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  No- 
thcmads,  do  not  appear  to  have  beon  as 
yet  aetded.    lo  the  at»tt  of  Hambur)^, 
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there  ia  riot  any  Roman  CaAoiic  bUbop : 
the  priests,  like  those  in  Denmark,  are  ap- 
pointed by  tiie  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  but 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate. 
The  government  exercises  the  fullest  au- 
thority over  all  publications  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical character,  and  the  laws  expressly 
prohibit  all  such  without  its  previous 
sanction.  In  Saxony,  the  parent  of  the 
reformation,  there  is  notan^  Catholic  pre- 
bte,  but  there  is  one  vicar  apostolic; 
his  functions  seem  nearly  confined  to  act- 
ing as  the  confessor  of  the  king.  On  a 
late  occasion,  when  it  was  desired  by  hie 
majeety  to  obtain  the  episcopal  rank  for 
the  person  who  offidatea  in  tnat  capadty, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  Argos  iVt  par^ 
Ubus  u^iddium  in  order  to  gratify  hie 
wishes.  In  Wiirteraburg  there  is  not  any 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  but  there  is  one 
vicar  apostolic ;  how  he  is  appmnted  doea 
not  appear.  Of  Hanover  the  report  doea 
not  enable  me  to  speak. 

Lotus  now  turn  to  Russia,  the  only 
great  state  in  the  communion  of  the 
Ureek  church ;— a  church  more  estranged 
fiwm  the  religion  of  Rome  than  any  of  the 
western  establishments  founded  by  the  re^ 
Ibrmationi^— The  pope  has,  indeed,  quite 
as  aaoch  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  faosti-^ 
lity  of  the  Greek  Christian,  as  of  any  Lu- 
theran or  Calvinist,  sharing  as  he  does 
with  tiie  latter  in  almost  every  point  of 
their  difference  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  having  one  or  two  others 
peculiar  to  hiiasel&*-in  his  view,  the  Latin 
bishop  Is  a  modem  sohiamatic  from  the 
authority  and  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Eastern  Apostolic  Church,  and  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  Greek  prelate  pro** 
notmce  him  to  be  nearly  as  great  a  de- 
eeiver  of  mankind  as  Mahomet  htmseir.— i 
And  yet,  Sir,  we  see  this  Latin  bisliop, 
though  stUl  under  the  actual  excommuni- 
cation of  that  Church  from  which  he  has 
dissented,  acquiescing  in  the  sovereign  of 
Russia's  appointing  directly  to  the  onl^ 
Roman  Catholic  see  within  bis  domi- 
nions.—I  ask,  are  we  to  tolerate  that 
a  power  thus  recognized  in  the  Russian 
emperor,  should  be  refused  to  an  English 
king  ?— Agate  let  me  ask,  what  spiritoal 
objectk)n  can  be  urged  I — ^for  if  it  is  in« 
deed  avowed  that  the  indisposition  pro- 
ceeds from  political  motives,  the  pope  is 
the  laat  person  to  whom  I  should  attend 
upon  the  subject. 

I  now  paas  to  the  Catholic  nations,  that 
we  may  inquire  what  regulatk>ns  they  have 
found  it  necesaary  to  adopt  afsioa  Iht 
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^Hithori^  ef  Rocne;  ami  iiere,.  instead  of 
'imrtrcKMeld  deferencet  we  shall  fiod  nothiog 
but  Augmented  precaution.  So  that  it 
may  be  affirmed  that»  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception»  there  is  net  amongst  them  any 
state*  so  small  or  so  greats  so  near  or  so  re* 
motei  so  enlighten^  or  $o  soperstitious, 
but  that  it  has  set  itself  i against  the  pre- 
tensioBs  of  the  papal  see  with  a  jealousy 
At  least  equal  to  that  of  Protestant*  them- 
eelves.    In  Austria  we  find  the  Catholic 

f  relates  appointed  by  the  emperor  ^— in 
lungary  by  the  king,  and  io  the.  latter 
€euBtry  tliey  act  without  waiting  for  any 
Roaao  confirmation  :«--in  Austria  and 
Hungary  the  coadjutors  even  are  appoint- 
•  edby  the  Crown*  As  to  the  comrauoi- 
c^atioBS  with  Rome»  all  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tutes, ordinances,  bulls,  and  rescripts,  are 
aubsMtted  to  the  provincialgovernoient  in 
the  first  instance,  and  aftennirds,  along 
with  an  attorney-generars  opinion,  laid 
before  the  supreme  tribunal,  by  which 
<*  tbetr  promulgation  is  prohibited,  when 
they  are  found  to  rekte  to  objects  not  es- 
sential to  the  legitiBMte  ends  of  gOTem- 
lucnt,  or  obnoxious  to  the  interests,  of  the 
state.'*  In  France  the  king  has  appointed 
all  archbishops  and  bishops  for  at  least 
three  hundred  years ;  indeed,  there  is  rea- 
aon  to  suppose  that  the  right  is  as  ancient 
as  the  French  monarchy  itsdf:— -**  No 
stale  maxim,"  says  Piihou,  ^'can  induce 
the  king  of  France  to  tolerate  that  a  fo- 
reign power,  ignorant  c»f  the  true  interests 
of  the  country,  or  whose  interest  maybe 
opposite  to  thdrs,  should  appoint  to  the 
prehrtures.  The  patent  of  the  appointed 
prelates  and  their  cooaecration  are  left  to 
the  pope,  but  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  to  be  consecrated  are  left  to ,  kings. 
This  right  is  inherent  in  the  Crown,  it  is 
unalienable."  As  to  the  communications 
with  Rome,  a  peculiar  jealousy  has  exist- 
ed io  France.  So«late  as  1768,  we  find 
the  king's  advocate  pressing  upon  the 
Parliament,  '*the  perniciotts  principles 
which  the  encroaching  disposition  of  the 
see  (tf  Home  would  cause  to  be  ditsemi- 
nated,  if  the  parliament  should  not  care- 
fully examine  every  act  derived  from  that 
Bouroe,  before  the  publication  should  be 
recommended  to  the  Crown." 

^  Perhaps  we  should  have  expected  to 
discover  in  Spain  more  compliance  io 
tbeae  matters;  fiir  from  it.  All  bishops 
io  Spain  are  appointed  -i^j  the  king,  wbo 
requitfas  that  the  necessary  bulls  should 
.be  ianedistely  transmitted  by  the  pope 
10  the  newly  amMNBted  prelate*  The  pa- 
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tronage  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  in  the  Crown,  un« 
til  by  a  concordat  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centuiy,  reciting  the  dissentions  that  had 
existea  between  hjs  majesty  and  the  pope, 
fifty-two  benefices  were  declared  ^to  be  in 
the  giA  of  the  latter.  On  the  subject  of 
communication  with  Rome,  we  find  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  .as  cautious  as  any  of 
its  neighboun.  Every  brief,  boll,  res- 
cript,, or  pontifical  letter^  must  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  transmitted  to  the  govern- 
ment for  examination.  Eodesiastical  per- 
sons offending  against  this  provision  lose 
all  their  temporal  rights;  nay,  even  the 
attornies  employed  ure  sentenced  to  ex- 
piate, bv  a  ten  years  imprisonaacnt  in 
Africa,  the  crime  of  having  been  concerned 
io  such  transactions. 

In  Portugal  the  powers  of  the  RosBsn 
see,  both  with  respect  to  .patronage  and 
the  intromission  of  its  bulls,  seem  to  have 
been  matter  of  strenuous  dispute.  The 
Portuguese  government,  however,  have 
never  ceded  to  its  pretensions;  and  so 
lately  as  1811,  we  find  a  writer  handed 
over  to  public  prosecution  for  daring  to 
defiend  them.  The  condemnation  of  this 
work  by  the  royal  censor  of  Poctogal, 
contains  laoguage  which  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  expected  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  that  country;  be  speaks  of 
**  the  iniquitous  pretensioos  of  the  popes 
to  undermine  the  sacred  authority  of  kings 
and  bishops ;  and  the  despotism  of  the 
Roman  court,  of  which  Portugal,  France, 
Germany,  and  unhappy  England  more 
than  the  other  powers,  have  complained." 
The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  would  not  be 
found  upon  inquiry  to  be  much  more  in- 
dined  to  acquiesce;  but  I  should  not  feel 
excusable,  if  I  were  to  trespass  on  the  at* 
teotion  of  the  House,  by  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  regulations  which  prevail 
amongst  all  the  smaller  states  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuasion.  I  have  already  sofiiciently 
adverted  to  those  which  are  of  the  great- 
est consequence,  and  I  shall  content  my- 
self by  reterring  to  the  report  itself  such 
gentleman  as  may  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

We  have  thus.  Sir,  looked  round  Eu- 
rope, and  seen  Calvinists,  and  Lutherans, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  christians  of 
the  Greek  communion,  agreeing  in  two 
propositions : — first,  that  the  patronage  of 
the  higher  stations  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
must  be  vested  in  the  sute  ;--and,  ae- 
condly,— that  the  most  viaorous  superin- 
teodance  must  be  exercised  over  all  their 
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communications  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
Andy  therefore,  when  the  ri^thon.  gen- 
tleman asks,  whether  this  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  great  nation  that  shall 
persist  in  intolerance,  I  say,  that  his 
question  rather  ought  to  be,  whether  this 
nation  will  determine  to  be  the  only  one 
in  Europe  which  shall  consent  to  place 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  a  situation 
so  free  from  .all  practical  control,  as  to 
form  a  complete  imperium  in  imperio 
within  its  bosom. 

And  why,  Sir,  have  all  the  European 
powers,  and  more  particularly  the.  Roman 
Catholic. powers,  felt  it  so  necessary  to 
guard  agamst  the  introduction  of  the  pa- 
pal bttUs,  purporting  to  expound,  from  the 
highest  authority,  the  faith  which  they 
themselves  profess  i  .  Because  there   are 
doctrines,  peculiar  to  papal  Rome,  in- 
sisted on  in  her  early  power,  and  never 
abandoned  in  her  extremest  weakness,  in- 
consistent with  the  4egitimate  and  neces- 
sary authority  of  governments  within  their 
respective  dominions,  and  therefore  thus 
guarded  against  by  all,— or  rather  by  all 
but  England.— These  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
man see  have  long  been  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  Transalpine  doctrine. 
That  doctrine,  on  all  sides,  has  endea- 
voured, with  unwearied  perseverance,  to 
establish  its  dominion,  but  on  all  sides  it 
has  been  so  vigorously  repelled,  that  at 
this  hour  there  are  but  two  spots  In  Eu- 
rope on  which  it  can  rest,  its  foot ;  and 
one  of  these  spots  is  the  Vatican,  and  the 
other  is  Maynooth. — Wheoce,  Sir,  this 
singular  result,  that  only  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  empire  has  Rome  been  thus 
successful  ?  Because  all  other  nations  have 
contented  themselves  with  regulating  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  prac- 
ticable, but  we  insisted  on  abolishing  it, 
which  was  impossible.    We  despised  re* 
gulation,  and  persecution  produced  the 
effects  which  persecution  never  fails  to 
produce  upon  any  creed  of  man;    the 
more  it  was  assailed,  tlie  nsore  it  grew  and 
the  more  it*  flourished.    That  fisital  policy 
has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, in  embracing  the  wiser  system  of 
toleration,  neglect  those  precautions  of 
which  the  whole  world  has  set  us  the  ex- 
ample. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  church,  its  councils,  its  dog- 
mas, and  decrees.  1  havetiever  been  dis- 
posed, Sir,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  this 
part  of  the  question  as  appears  necessary 
(0  some  gentlemen.    I  was  wiUiDg  to  sup- 
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pose  that  education  and  the  superior  rea- 
son of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  must  have 
had  their  tacit  influence  on  the  Ronutti 
see;  and  that  although  a  decent  sense  of 
consistency  might  withhold  its  pontifi 
from  formerly  retracting  those  prmciples 
which  the  pride,  or  the  power,  or  the 
ignorance  or  an  Innocent  and  a  Gregoiy 
had  imposed  upon  the  world,  we  might 
well  compound  for  their  becoming  mat- 
ters of  silent  omission  upon  their  part,  aed 
of  generous  oblivion  upon  ours;  but  when 
I  advert  to  some  recent  events,  I  am  al- 
most forced  to  doubt  whether  I  have  not 
been  rather  too  liberal  in  giving  them  this 
credit.  I  see  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  restor- 
ed ;  ailer  all  the  experience  of  their  incom- 
patibility with  the  various  govemmenia  of 
Europe— after  having  been  expelled  even 
from  Russia— and  after  having  been  con- 
victed by  the  antipathy  of  the  human  race 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  I  seethe 
present  pope  of  opinion  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Europe  call  for  the  revival  of 
their  order.  I  see  them  actordingly  sent 
forth,  and  journeying  after  the  Transal- 
pine doctrine  so  congenial  to  tlieir  spirit, 
I  see  them  following  its  conducting  light, 
and  departing  to  visit  Ireland,  the  house 
over  which  lU  star  has  stood. 

There  was  one  circumstance  more  than 
any  other  which  had  induced  me  to  give 
to  the  Catholic  reUgion  a  credit  for  In- 
creased moderation.    I  mean  its  late-born 
toleration  for  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred 
scriptures.— I  thanked  it,  if  not  for  its  co- 
operation, at  least  for  its  endurance  of  the 
efforts  of  that  noble  association,  which, 
amidst  all  the  glories  of  our  country,  will 
stand  forth,  I  am  convinced,  in  after  ages, 
the  brightest  ornament  of  our  times,— I 
speak  of  the  Bible  Societv  of  Britain, 
whose  spirit,  like  the  angel  described  in 
the  Apocaljrpse,  is  now  flykig  through  the 
midst  of  heaven,— having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth,-»to  every  nation— ^nd  kindred, 
•—and  tongue,— and  people.    Alas,  Sir ! 
I  gave  to  that  religion  a  credit  which  it  has 
not  deserved«^-The  candour  and  modera- 
tion which  had  disarmed  even  Portuguese 
and  Sicilian  superstition,  have  served  but 
to  sharpen  the  keen  hostility  of  Rome. 
In  a  pontifical  letter,  addressed  on  the 
29th  of  June  last  to  the  primate  of  Pdland, 
I  find  the  following  denunciation  of  the 
Bible  Society :«» 

**  We  have  been  tnily  shocked  at  this 
most  crafty  device,  by  wiuch  the  very  foen- 
datiODS  of  religtoB  are  uBdemunedi  Wbd 
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hmriag^  bectwe  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  aidijecty  confenred  in  council  with 
oar  venerable  brethren^  the  cardinala  of 
the  bolj  Roman  Cborcb»  wehave»vith 
the  tttmoat  care  and  attention,  deliberated 
upon  the  meaiurea  proper  to  be  adopted 
if  our  pontifical  antbority»  in  order  to  re- 
maAj  iad  aboliih  thii  peitilence  aa  far  aa 
poanble*  In  the  mean  time  we  heartily 
congratulate  youi  Tenerable  brother,  and 
ve  commend  you  again  and  again  in  the* 
Lord*  aa  it  is  fit  we  ihould,  upon  the  aingu- 
lar  seal  which  you  have  ahown  under  the 
drcomatancea  «o  danseroua  to  Christianity, 
in  having  denounced  to  the  apoatolic  aee 
thia  defilement  of  the  faith  ao  imminently 
dangeroui  to  souls— -And  although  we 
pereetve  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  excite 
him  toaetivity  who  is  making  haste,  since 
of  your  own  accord  you  havedready  shown 
an  aident  desire  to  detect  and  overthrow 
the  impious  machinations  of  these  inno- 
▼atom ;  yet,  in  conformity  with  our  office, 
n^e  again  and  agam  intreat  you,  that  what- 
ever you  can  .achieve  by  power,  provide 
for  bv  counsel,  or  efiect  by  authority,  you 
will  daily  execute  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, placing  youmelves  as  a  wall  for  the 
hovae  of  IsraeL'' 

The  Polish  bishop,  it  seems,  had  de- 
served commendation,  hot  the  conduct  of 
the  archbishop  of  Malines  demanded  a  le- 
proof^^-The  following  are  extracu  firom 
another  bull,  addressed  to  the  latter  pre- 
late on  the  Srd  of  September  last.— «« We 
are  worn  down  with  poignant  and  bitter 
grief  at  hearing  of  toe  pernicious  designs 
not  very  long  ago  entered  upon,  by  which 
the  most  holy  books  of  the  Bible  are  every 
where  dispersed  in  the  several  vernacular 
tongues,  and  published,  contrary  to  the 
moat 'wholesome  rulea  of  the  church,  with 
new  translations,  which  are  craftily  per- 
verted into  bad  meanings.--But  we  were 
atOI  more  deeply  grieved  when  we  read 
certain  letten  signed  with  the  name  of 
you,  our  brother,  wherein  you  authoriaed 
and  exhorted  the  people  committed  to 
your careto  procure  for  themsehres  modem 
versions  of  the  Bible,  or  willingly  to  accept 
them,  and  carefollpr  and  attentively  to  pe- 
mse  theoL^Nothing  certainly  could  more 
aggravate  our  nrief  than  to  behold  you, 
who  were  placed  to  pmnt  out  the  ways  of 
righteousness  become  a  stone  of  stumbling ; 
for  you  ought  carefully  to  have  kept  in 
view  what  our  predecesson  haveanrays 
prescribed;  namely,  that  if  the  Holy  Bible 
in  the  vulffar  tongue  were  permitted  every 
where  without  discrimination^  mora  injury 


than  benefit  would  arise/' — The  whole  of 
this  document  is  much  too  long  for  repeti* 
tion  here:— «it< finally  enjoins  the  arch* 
bishop  **  to  emulate  the  example  oif  illus- 
trious men  which  procured  for  them  such 
honour,  and  consider  how  he  might  repro* 
bate  these  his  deeds  by  a  solemn  and 
formal  retractation."  Such,  Sir,  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  see  of  Rome  at  thia 
time ;  and  I  know  not  in  what  they  di&r 
from  those  which  it  entertained  in  the  fint 
moments  of  the  Reformation. 

An  elaborate  work,  in  fottr  volumes, 
has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  thit 
country,  to  which  I  shall  now  beg  leave 
to  direct  your  attention,— **  A  Defence  of 
the  Ancient  Faith,'*  by  Dr.  Gandolphy. 
In  general,  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one 
the  injustice  of  endeavouring  to  affix  upoo 
a  large  party  the  sentiments  of  an  indivi* 
dual;  but  this  **  Defence  of  the  Ancient 
Faith"  comes  attended  by  some  cireum- 
stances  which  entitle  it  to  peculiar  credit. 
The  publication  appean  to  have  been  dis- 
approved of,  andiu  circulation  prohibited, 
by  Dr.  Poynter,  the  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior of  the  author.  Dr.  Gandolfihy  *  tells 
us  that  **  to  thia  he  submitted,  expecting 
justice  at  Rome.''  To  Rome  he  accord 
logly  went,  '<  where  his  character  canied 
him  through  every  difficulty,  and  he  re* 
turned  with  the  approbation  of  bis  works 
b^  the  proper  authority,  that  authority 
without  whose  approbation  the  Pope  him- 
self cannot  publish."  This  authority  it 
appears,  was  the  master  of  Sacred  Theo- 
logy, and  the  professor  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures at  Rome.  The  former  states,  *<  that 
the  author  haa  undertaken  to  explain  and 
illustrate  every  point  of  doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants :  and,  as  far  aa 
i(  is  possible  to  succeed,  has  rendered  the 
aftides  of  Catholic  fisith  clearer  than  the 
light  i'  he  adds,  **  that  after  rigidly  exa- 
mining the  whole  composition,  he  is  far 
from  discovering  any  thing  in  it  contrary 
to  the  pure  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church. 

The  approbation  of  the  other  censor  ia 
still  more  decisive :  he  states,  •'  that  the 
author  has  carried  the  war  of  controversy 
into  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy ;  and  in 
that  land,  once  the  fruitful  parent  of  saints, 
has  triumphantly  raised  the  Catholic  stan- 
dard of  victory  over  his  discomfited  and 
confuted  opponents;    and  declares  that 

•  Gandolphy's  Address  to  the  Poblic» 
Loodooi  October  5p  1816. 
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mulliplied  editions  of  thig  work»  so  wordij 
to  be  cased  in  cedar  and  gold,  irill  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Catholiccharch*" 

This  work  so  sanctioned,  exhibits  soch 
stntiments  towards  Rome,  such  feelings 
toiTBrds  our  established  church,  and  such 
hopes  and  predictions  of  its  downfal,  such 
views  of  the  British  constitution, — a»  might 
well  induce  a  Protestant  to  pause  before 
he  could  admit  that  principles  like  these 
can  safely  be  admitted  into  the  guidance  of 
our  councils,  and  the  enactment  of  our 
laws*  In'  order  fully  to  appreciate  these 
principles,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  work;  but  the  following  few 
extracts  may,  at  present  serve,  as  speci* 
mens  of  its  spirit :— <*  A  Catholic  finds^not 
more  difficulty  in  assenting  to  any  truth 
the  cliurch  proposes  to  him  as  an  article 
of  fhith,  than  he  would  in  ass^iting  to  the 
oral  testimony  of  God  himself.** — Vol.  i.  p* 
4S9«  The  reformation  was  **  the  sinful  deed 
of  lust,  avarice,  and  pride.''— Vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
<<'Aa  impious  withdrawal  from  their 
mother  church.'*-— Vol.  iv.  p.  19.  <*Its 
sole  object  was  to  render  religion  less  ad- 
verse to  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  men." 
-^VoL  iv.  p«  28.  **  With  the  exception 
of  what  the  laws  of  decency  and  society 
require,  the  reformed  religion  has  done 
away  every  species  of  restraint,  and  the 
humao  soul  is  leA  by  her  more  completely 
at  large  in  the  moral  than  in  the  physical 
worid.  She  is  not  more  controlled  by 
precept  than  the  actions  of  the  savage,  her 
own  will  becomes  the  only  binding  law." 
-^Vol.  ii.  p.  220.  The  errors  of  the  church 
of  England  are  elsewhere  represented  "  as 
the  severest  curse  with  which  the  Al- 
mighty visits  the  sins  of  the  people.  More 
mercifully  does  he  pursue  them  with  pesti- 
lence, fire,andsword;  and  yet  on  howroany 
millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  does  the 
divine  justice  thus  secretly  revenge  itself.*' 
-^VoL  i.  p.  221.  In  the  same  place  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  London  is  not  very 
indirectly  represented  as  ''  an  emissary  of 
the  spirit  of  darkness—^a  disciple  of  the 
father  of  lies."  Ibid.  p.  222^-The  Pro- 
testant teachers  are  charged  with  *<  treason 
against  God  and  religion,  misprision  of  the 
Gospef  of  Jesus  Christ.''— Vol.  iv.  p.  21. 
The  English  clergy  are  designated  as 
*'  Pharisaioal  doctors  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion."^VoK  iv.  p.  Sll.  <•  Ye  whited 
walls  (indignation  boils  within  me,  says 
the  author,  as  in  the  breast  of  saint  Paul) 
God  shall  strike  you."'>— Vol.  iv.  ibid. 

The  temporal  success  of  the  church  of 
England  is  considered  oatuiaUy  esongh  as 
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a  grievous  aggravation  of  its  q[>nttual  o& 
fences  <<  The  ecclesiastical  spoil  has  been 
already  carried  off.'  The  reformer  isete* 
vated  to  thosesametdignitiesfrom  whence 
he  expelled  the  Catholtc".-.Voh  ii.  p.  168. 
**  Protestantism  is  observed  occupied  in: 
enjojring  the  spoils,  and  in  insulting  the 
memory  of  those  ^om  whom  she  derived 
them.*'_Vo].  iv.  p.  S95. 

Some  consolation,  however,  may  be  dOi* 
rived  from  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
establishment.  **  The  churdi  of  England 
and  the  kirk  of  Scotland  have  not  yet  sunk 
into  total  oblivion  beneath  the  weight  of 
time,  like  the  reformed  churches  of  more 
early  date ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  tbat'ge* 
neral  cry,  that  the  church  is  in  danger^ 
which  has  so  often  been  raised^  and'  the 
alarm  excited  for  their  fate,  we  may  ca&«» 
elude  that  perpetuity  is  not  a  property  that 
belongs  to  them."«-VoU  ii;  p.  201.  Our 
Saviour  is  described  as  viewing  the  Eng^ 
lish  church,  after  **  having  been  once  se- 
vered by  the  destructive  hand  of  schism, 
with  a  hateful  eye ;  as  viewioff  the  sicUr 
sprouts  which  issue  firom  its  fallen,  crusheoy 
and  broken  branches:  as  the  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  of  itself  unless  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  so  this  shall  wither,  aadthey  shall* 
eather  it  up,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and 
It  shall  burn.'*— »VoL  i.  p.  869.  *'Tfae 
French  Revolation  was  the  child  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the;perfbct  copy  ia  po^ 
litics  of  what  the  other  had  been  in  wi^ 
gion.  Similar  character,  similar  meani^  m» 
milar  pretexts,  similar  ends  are  disoovere- 
blein  both,  and  both,  like  a  raging  tempesti 
shall  convulse  the  world,  and  pass."— VoL 
iv.  p.  266*  The  establishment  is  ebewhere 
represented  as  being  now  "  threatened  to 
be  razed  from  its  foondation.*'— Vol.  iv*  p* 
444.  And  we  ere  then  told  that  ••  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  render  her  ua* 
equal  to  the  contest,  and  she  must  either 
yield  to  the  violence*  of  these  attacks,  or 
again  shelter  herself  under  the  immovable 
rock  of  Catholicity  :«»»She  must  either  re» 
sign  her  hierarchy,  or  see  it  again  united 
in  communion  with  the  Catholic  church.*' 

In  another  part  of  the  work  we  find  a 
long  and  curious  parallel  between-  the  an* 
thority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
these  countries,  showing  that  as  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  king's  government  is  strength, 
so  that  of  the  Pope  is  truth.— Vol.  i.  p.  410» 
The  author's  views  of  the  British  constita* 
tion  are  thus  expressed :— **  In  two  pointa 
the  British  conititution  is  absduteiy  de* 
fective  as  a  government :  first,  ioasamch 
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of  aeting  for  the  general  goedwithoat  the 
oootent  of  a  tlurd  party*  Secondly,  by 
leaving  the  monarch  oecaMonally  depen* 
dent  on  the  passions  of  the  multUude.  I 
have  herein  hinted  that  the  monarch  is 
likely  to  be  the  fountain  of  aU  that  is  good 
and  wise,  whilst  the  popular  part  of  the 
government  promotes  all  that  is  favourable 
to  the  passions.  Now  one  good  and  vir- 
tuous monarch  is  capable  of  reforming  a 
wliole  kingdom,  ifhe  have  the  means  in 
his  power.  Bvery  nation,  therefore,  would 
have  this  chance  some  time  or  other,  under 
a-  regular  monarchy.  But  a  popular  or 
representative  government*  will  infallibly 
pull  in  the  opposite  directioni  because  it  | 
will  always  be  influenced  by  the  baser  pas- 
«ioniw"— Vol.  iv.  p.  '290.  Such,  Sir,  are 
amongst  the  tenets  of  a  doctor  of  the 
nineteenth  century^  promulgated  in  the 
capital  of  the  British  empire,  and,— -in  the 
opinion  of  Roman  censors,  *<  worthy  of  be- 
ing  cased  in  cedar,  and  in  gold," — But  I 
have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  topic. 

I  knew  that  many  wish  to  see  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  from 
8'  conviction  that  it  would  naturally  de- 
volve into  the  hands  of  their  aristocracy, 
and'that  they  would  become  safbr  leaders 
of  the  party  than  those  by  whom  it  has  hi- 
therto been  directed.  !•  agree,  Sir,  in  the 
Sitnion,  that  the  Catholic  members  of  this 
ouse  would,  in  genera),  be  select^  from 
the  ranks  of  their  aristocreoy,  and  no  one 
is  more  thoroughly  satiitfied  than  I  am  of 
their  lo3raltv,  moderation,  and  good  sense; 
but, -I  totally  disbelieve  that  they  would 
become  the  efllcient  directors  of  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  party— they  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  permitted  to  lead,  and 
be  hailed  even  by  shouts  of  applause  ex- 
a<rt1y  so  long  as  thev  would  pursue  the  (i|i- 
rection  in  which  they  should  be  driven ; 
but  if  they  should  desire  to  Isy  aside  their 
separate  character — ^if  they  should  be  con- 
tent to  forget  their  distinctness  as  Catholics 
«^f  they  should  hesitate  to  move  forward 
in  the  path  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ag* 
grandisement,  I  am  persnaded  that  they 
would  be  denounced  by  their  fbltowers  as 
j^one  than  Oraneemen  themse1ves-«and  if 
their  cleigy  should  happen  to  lend  them- 
advea  to  the  cry,  I  see  not  how  these 
leaders  could  refuse  to  follow  the  impulse 
they  would  receive.  Nor  is  this,  S\t,  a 
mere  picture  of  imagination  :-*We  have 
seen  within  these  few  years,  lord  Fingal, 
and  others  of  his  friends^  the  applaoded 
leaden  of  the  body;  but aftevward% when 
they  tentiued  to  CKfr0mi4toeal*<rons  Re 
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proeeedittgSy  we  have  seen  them  assailed 
ny  imputation,  and  branded  as  secedera 
and  apostates— end  here  their  leadership 
expired.  £quall]f'  founded  in  reality  la 
the  possibility  which  I  have  suggested  of 
their  clergy  associating  themselves  with 
the  laity  in  the  condemnation  of  their 
aristocracy  under  such  circumstances.  In 
the  last  year,  when  the  principal  persona 
of  their  laity  addressed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  manner  which  in  our  opinions 
was  so  honourable  to  their  moderation-* 
their  petition  was  as  I  have  said  before, 
condemned  by  one  Roman  Catholic  arch-^ 
bishop  from  hisjpulpit»  while  the  very  ab- 
solution which  was  given  to  it  by  another, 
indioates  still  more  strongly  the  authority 
which  their  church  assumed  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  following  is  the  acquittal  of  the 
petitioners,  as  pnUished  by  Dr.  Troy,  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Dublin  t— **  that  inas- 
modi  aa  the  petitioners  in  stating  their 
readiness  to  admit  and  conform  to  regula- 
tions, confine  such  readiness  to  arrange- 
ments not  incompatible  with  the  princi^ee 
of  their  religion,  as  they  respect  its  ihith- 
and  discipline,  he  does  not  feel  that  they 
who  have  signed  the  petitioo*  have  merited 
his  displeasure  by  so  doing."  Now,  it  was 
known  to  all  mankind,  that  the  arrange, 
ment  to  which  the  petitioners  referred  was 
really  the  Veto  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  had  declared  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
schbni-4t  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
saving  generality  of  their  expressions  in  a 
petition  to  this  House  alone  preserved  them 
from  the  **  displeasure"  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical superior,— while  the  plainer  declara- 
tion of  what  he  and  they  equally  knew  to 
be  its  meaning,  would  have  drawn  down 
the  weight  of  Uiat  displeasure  upon  their 
heads. 

The  history  of  Ireland  presents  a  very 
remaricable  instance  of  the  lay  aristocracy 
placing  themselves  at  the  heflid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic party ;  of  their  strong  desire  to  cul- 
tivate the  relatione  of  amity  with  Eng- 
land ;— of  their  incurring  **  the  displea- 
sure'' of  their  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;— 
of  their  consequent  expulsion  from  power, 
and  of  the  final  desolation  of  Ireland,  re- 
sulting fhrni  the  measures  that  were  pur- 
sued.— In  Uie  ^ar  1649,  when  the  Irish 
had  succeeded  m  possessing  themselves  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  a  general 
assembly  of  Catholic  deputies,  out  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  was  sum- 
moned to  Kilkenny,  'nie  plan  of  iu 
foraatioDf  and  the  oaMt  of  their  proceed- 
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ings^  are  so  similar  to  those  of  tlie  modem 
Catholic  committee,  tl^at  we  must  suppose 
the  framers  of  the  latter  had  the  council 
of  Kilkenny  in  their  view.    Like  that  com- 
mittee, it  consisted  of  theirtemporal  peers, 
their  bishops,  and  lay  deputies,  from  the 
counties  and  towns  of  Ireland ;  and,  like 
it,  they  openly  protested,  ^*  that  they  did 
not  mean  that  assembly  to  be  a  parliament, 
but  only  a  general  meeting,  to  consult  of 
an  order  for  their  own  affairs,  until  his  ma* 
jesty's  wisdom   had  settled    the  present 
troubles."    The  leaders  of  this  council 
were  the  lords  Gormanstown,  Taaffe*  Cas- 
tlehaven,  Muskerry,  and  others,  men  of 
cultivated  education,  moderate  talents,  and 
a  sincere  disposition  to  make  peace  with 
England  on  reasonable  terms,  and  termi- 
nate the  ezistioff  disorders.    When  this 
council  had  conduded  with  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  year, 
in  the  view  of  accomplishing  within  that 
period,  a  lasting  pacification,  on  the  basis 
of  concessions    to    the  Catholics,  their 
clergy  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  recon- 
4sUiation  :*->overbome  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, they  retired  into  a  separate  synod, 
and  from  thence  declared,   <<that  they 
were  bound  in  conscience  absolutely,  ex- 
pressly, and  clearly  to  set  down  m  the 
treaty  of  |)eace,  a  special  article  for  keep- 
ing in  their  hands  such  churches,  abbies, 
and  monasteriea,  as  they  were  then  in  pos- 
session of;''   that  is,  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  which,  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
preceding  year,  they  had  taken  care  uni- 
versally to  occupy.    In  vain  did  the  as- 
sembly depute  their  speaker  to   reason 
with  the  synod,  upon  the  consequence  of 
dogging  the  treaty  with  a  condiuon  lo  im- 
possible to  be  complied  with.    The  lay 
aisembly  now  came  to  issue  with  their 
church,  and  concluded  peace  with  Eng- 
land upon  terms,  to  them  sufficienly  satis** 
factory.    The  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
pretension  becomes  not  a  little  singular. 
In  a  new  synod,  the  clergy  proeeeded  to 
declare,  that  all  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  peaccr  had  violated  their  oath  of  asao* 
datton,  and  were  guilty  of  perjury ;  they 
then  excommunicated  the  Catholic  com- 
missioners, who  had  signed  the  treaty,  and 
all  who  were  instrumental  in  it ;  and  a  far- 
ther   excommunication   was   fulounated 
against  all  who  should  receive  or  pay  mo- 
ney under  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
cil, and  a^inst  all  soldiers  who  should  act 
under  their  orders.  . 

.  Nor  was  this  an  emp^  demoMtratioa ; 
the  terror  of  the  magistntei  and  the  sii- 
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perstition  of  Uie  soldiers  reduced  the  coun- 
cil to  sue  to  this  assuming  priesthood ;  but 
they  sued  in  vain,— *the  synod  seiaed  the 
persons  of  the  Catholic  lords  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  and  threw  them 
into  prison;— they  then  proceeded  of 
their  mere  spiritual  authority  to  appoint 
a  new  council  of  ecdesiastics  and  laymen, 
upon  whom  they  could  rely,  and  com* 
manded  that  the  army  should  be  subject 
to  their  control.  No  description  of  the 
extent  of  their  success  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  that  which  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, the  Nuncio  Rinucdnif  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Pope  :^"  The  clergy  of  Ire- 
land,'' says  he,  **  so  much  despised  by  the 
Ormondists,  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  masters  of  the  kingdom;  soldiers, 
officers,  and  generals,  strove  who  should 
fight  for  the  clergy,  drawn  partly  by  a 
custom  of  following  the  strongest  side, 
and  at  last,  the  supreme  council  being  de- 
prived of  all  authority,  and  confounded 
with  aipazement  to  see  obedience  denied 
to  them,  all  the  powers  of  the  confederates 
devolved  upon  the  clergy." 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
had  thrown  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics,  and  when,  for  their 
mutual  defence,  he  liimself,  aided  J[>y  all 
the  nobility  of  their  persuasion,  was  head- 
ing the  Irish  armies  against  the  English 
usurper, — in    this  criticar  juncture,  the 
laity  again  besought  their  clergy  to  sup- 
port the  lord  lieutenant,  or  that  the  whole 
nation  would  unavoidably  be  ruined.    For 
this  purpose,  a  formal  letter  was  addressed 
to  them,  their  answer  to  which  was  a  so- 
lemn excommunication,  whereby  as  thev 
express  it,  «  they  deliver  unto  Satan  au 
that  should  feed,  help,  or  adhere  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  bj  giving  him  any  subsidy, 
contribution,  or  intelligence,  or  by  obey- 
ing any  of  his  commands."    The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  their  reply,  was  to  pa- 
ralyze all  resistance  toCromweirs  invadmg 
armies,  and  to  let  in  that  full  tide  of  deso- 
lation which  overwhelmed  them  and  their 
flocks  in  one  common  ruin- 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that,  from 
the  period  of^  the  Reformation  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  melancholy 
history  of  Ireland  exhibiu  two  great  par- 
ties; every  thing  British,  and  every  thing 
Protestant,  constituting  the  one; — every 
thing  Irish,  and  every  thing  CathoUc^  in- 
cluded in  the  other  ,*--and  the  possession 
of  the  land  the  price  of  oombat  between 
bedu   HfDce  WMe  the  pdiqr  of  Eng- 
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bndt  to  support  whtt  was  called,  the  Pro* 
toBlanl  ascendaoGj  asbeing,  in&ct,  her 
tenure  of  the  country.  Hence  also  the 
penal  code,— hence  (what  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  it),— the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  political  power.  During 
the  last  forty  years  a  new  system  has  been 
adopted,  more  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  and  to  the  better  feelings  of  man- 
kind. In  abandonins  the  former  policy,  a 
▼ery  fatal  error  wauld,  however,  be  com- 
mitted, if  this  country  should  be  led  so  far 
into  the  opposite  extreme  as  to  neglect 
the  security,  the  maintenance,  and,  I  will 
ssj,  the  encouragement  of  the  Protestants 
or  Ireland.  I  fear.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  press  this  topic  upon  your  at- 
tention, because  I  think  1  perceive  a  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  some  persons  in  this 
country,  that,  as  the  Protestants  have  hi- 
therto been  too  much  favoured,  so  that, 
for  the  future,  they  should  be  positively 
repressed.  I  perceive  slso  appearances 
in  Ireland,  too  plainly  indicating  that  equa- 
lity is  not  the  final  term  of  attaiomeot,  but 
that  ascendancy  is  an  object  not  altogether 
oat  of  CathoUc  contemplation.  Hence 
the  disposition  to  magnify  their  strength ; 
hence,  in  the  formal  statement  of  their 
grievances  we  are  told  **  that  in  numbers 
uey  have  prodigiously  increased,  and  are 
continually  increasing,  beyond  example  in 
any  other  country.  Already  they  com- 
pose the  far  greater  part  of  the  trading  and 
manuiacturing  interests.  The  agricultu- 
ral dass,  so  powerful  and  influential 
throughout  Ireland,  is  almost  universally 
Cathmic.  They  occupy  the  most  valua- 
ble positions,  whether  for  commercial  or 
for  military  purposes;  the  boldest  coasts, 
most  navigable  rivers,  and  most  tenable 
passes,  the  most  fertile  districts,  the  rich- 
est supplies  of  forage,  the  readiest  means 
of  attack  or  defence.'*  They  go  on  to 
teU  ^u  that  *'  numerically  the  Catholics 
constitute  full  five-sixth  parte  of  the  Irish 
population ;  that  compared  with  the  mem- 
oeia  of  the  established  church  they  are 
in  proportion  of  at  least  ten  to  one, — a 
proportion,  be  it  observed,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing of  late  years.  In  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  their  numbers  more  or 
leia  preponderate.  The  open  couotrjr  is 
in  their  almost  exdosive  occupation. 
The  gross  population  of  Ireland  at  this 
day,  is  moderately  estimated  by  the  most 
oompetent  judges  at  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitaoa.*    Of  &is  number  we  may,  with* 


out  exaggeration,  state  the  Catholics  as 
amounting  to  four  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  ;  that  is,  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
united  population  oi^  England  and  Wales. 
In  fine,  the  Catholics  are  emphatically  the 

PSOPLS  OF  IrSLAMD.'' 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  Catholic  declaration. 
I  quote  from  their  statement  of  the  penal 
laws.  In  the  same  manner  the  numbers 
of  the  Protestante  are  depreciated  in  every 
publication  and  at  every  meeting. — What 
IS  of  yet  more  importance,  it  is  sought 
to  give  them  a  bad  name,— it  is  sought 
by  every  effort  to  impress  upon  this  coun* 
try  that  they  are  the  oppressors  of  their 
peacMble  and  suffering  countrymen.  Fed- 
ing  it  as  1  do,  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
the  House  should  be  enabled  rightly  to 
estimate  the  Protestant  character  in  Ire- 
land, may  I  beg  your  attention  to  the 
history  of  our  origin,  as  well  as  to  our 
actual  situation  ? 

When  gentlemen  are  told  that  one« 
fourth  of  our  population  is  Protestant,  it 
may  possibly  occur  to  them,  that  the  re- 
formation proceeded  in  Ireland  in  the 
same -manner  as  amongst  other  nations^— 
that  it  made  a  certain  progress  amonest 
the  people,  and  then  was  arrested.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  different  from  the  fact 
—The  reformation  never  made  any  pro- 

fress  amongst  the  native  inhabitante  of 
reland.  If  you  were  to  look  merely  to 
the  Irish  statute  book  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  8th  and  Elisabeth,  you  might  in- 
deed suppose  that  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  church  of  Rome  proceeded 
fMri  passu  with  that  of  England.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  reality  of 
the  English  sway  extended  but  a  few  miles 
from  Dublin.  **  His  highoess's  rebels,*'- 
as  they  are  emphatically  ^led  in  the  par* 
liamentary  language  of  the  day,  were  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  almost  the 
whole  island,  and  it  was  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  indifference  what  laws  a 
parliament  in  Dublin  might  think  proper 
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robably  not  over-rated  in  this  estimate; 

ut  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  country,  that  the 
Protestante  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Conoaught,  are  at  least  as  numerous  as 
the  Cawolics  in  Ulster.  Upon  such  a 
supposition,  the  total  number  of  Protes- 
tante jn  Irdand  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  actual  population  of  Ulster— a 
province  sorely  containing  rather  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  idand. 
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to  enact  The  generelB  of  Elisibeth 
cared  but  little  for  conversion,  and  the 
campaignsy  by  which  they  effected  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  people  were  not 
of  a  character  to  soften  their  feelings  of 
hatred  for  the  English  invaders.  Their 
•conquest  was  completed  without  the  Ae- 
formation  having  advanced  a  single  step ; 
no  ray  of  that  illumination,  which  in  this 
country  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  its 
reception^  had  penetrated  the  thick  dark- 
ness'in  which  Ireland  was  buriedy  and  it 
still  remains  for  us  to  inquire  who  and  from 
-whence  are  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth  had  frequently  inflicted  the 
'forfeiture  of  land  as  the  punishment  of 
broken  faith :  but  she  changed  only  the 
'proprietors,  not  the  people,— the  condi- 
-tionofthe  country  was  nothing  altered, 
'It  was  James  who  conceived  the  project 
'Of  changing  the  population  of  a  great  part 
of  the  island,  and  of  introducing  a  new 
-race  of  men,  ^ho,  from  religion  and  their 
•race,  and  the  continual  necessity  of  self- 
preservation,  should  for  ever  be  attached 
to  the  interests  of  England.  The  rebel- 
lion of  Tyrone  had  furnished  an  excuse 
for  considering  the  province  of  Ulster  as 
-forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  James  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  it  with  English  and  Scotch 
undertakers.  It  was  an  age  of  foreign 
adventure,-rthe  establishment  of  colonies 
was  peculiarly  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  emi- 
grated to  the  rising  settlements  of  Ameri- 
ca, oreferred  the  less  remote  plantation 
whicn  was  thus  offered.  In  a  little  time 
the  northern  province  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect— the  settlers  imported  with  them  the 
tiabits  of  previous  civilization.  The  Irish 
tenures  of  tenancy  at  will,  aggravated  by 
being  also  a  tenancy  in  common,  contain- 
ing in  themselves  a  perfect  antidote  to  im- 
nrbvement,  were  laid  aside.  Freehold 
leases,  farm-houses,  law  and  industry, 
were  every  where  introduced,  and  Ulster 
'Speedily  presented  a  picture  of  the  re- 
sults of  human  labour.  James  was  pleased 
with  his  success,  and  he  was  proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  in  Longiord,  West* 
meath,  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties, 
parts  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Sligo, 
when  death  terminated  his  designs.  These 
are  the  districts  which,  notwithstanding 
the  wars  and  massacres  that  succeeded, 
have  from  thenceforth  continued  the  seats 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland. 

James  did  not  intend  to  drive  oat  the 
ancient  inhabitants  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  he  allowed  them  a  cerlaio  portion 
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'  of  the  land  for  their  future  habitation.  It 
•must,  however,'be  acknowledged,  tluit- the 
measurers  were  the  conquerors  diemselvta 
— *that  the  sword  wes  thrown  into  the 
scale,  and  that  the  colonists  took  for  them- 
selvea  whatever  was  aFabie,plaln,  or  fertile, 
and  allotted  to  the  Irish  their  share  aJorast 
exclusively  in  the  mountains.-— Hie  diou- 
nished  numbers  of  the  natives,  reduced 
by  their  unparalleled  losses  during^the  cam- 
paigns of  lord  Mountjoy,  and  by  the 
dreadful  famine' which  succeeded,  opposed 
no  further  resistaaoe  to  these  nnweleome 
intruders.  They  accordingly  retired  €0 
the  mountains,  which  were  assigned  to 
them ;  but  they  regarded  the  heretiiml 
robbers  with  abhorrence,  and  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  exacting  a  bloody 
retribution.    In  164«l'tbey  did  exact  it* 

The  population  of  the  Protestants  in 
their  fertile  plains  naturally  increased  with 
rapidit;y,  whilst  tliat  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
mountains  as  necessarily  diminished,*— 
hence  are  we  to  account  for  the  great  nia^- 
jority  of  the  foraoer  at  this  day  in  the  nor- 
thern province;  a  proportion  in  several 
places  so  great,  that  I  could  name  exten- 
sive tracts  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
Catholic  to  be  found.  The  line  between 
the  two  nations  has,  in  later  times,  become 
less  defined-^many  Roman  Catholics  have 
descended  into  the  plains,  principally  to 
become  labourers  to  the  Protestants  and  a 
few  Protestants  have  ascended  into  the 
mountains  on  agricultural  or  commercial 
speculations;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
speaking  generally,  that  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  more  or  less  in  the  other 
countries  which  I  have  specified,  the  Pro- 
testant holds  the  plains — the  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  Catholics, — and  the  two 
parties  are,  in  all  the  essentials  which  con* 
stitute  the  character  of  a  peo{de,  still  dis- 
tinot.  The  chsracter  of  this  Protastant 
yeomanry  is  peculiar  and  striking ;  with 
very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  their 
Catholic  neighbours, — and  yet  not  very 
like  the  nation  from  which  they  are  deriv* 
ed ;— if  I  might  venture  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, perhaps  too  partial  on  this  subject,  I 
riiould  say  they-  had  improved  by  trana- 

Elantation,  end  that  no  part  of  these  Is* 
mds  can  produce  a  more  industriousyora 
more  generous,— a  more  intelligent  aad 
loyal  population.  The  casud  observer 
can  easily  distinguish  these  distrieta^from 
those  of  the  West  and  South  by  tiieir  sa* 
perior  improvetnent*— Let  not  tkii^  how- 
ever, be  too  hastily  asstmrad  as  a  dreom- 
atance  of  diqptrageoient  to  die  latter 
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ftenortheni  dktriefi  hire  had  all  the  ad- 
fantage  of  the  tkiU  and  knowliedgcF  of  the 
early  aetUerSi  and  what  isof  inorecottte- 
ouence  were  afterwards,  by  the  i^Uelon  of 
tneir  cultivators,  exempted  ffoin  the  bar- 
barisiog  operation  of  the  penal  eode. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system  to  ^deavonr 
to  bring  these  people  into  discredit,  to 
represent  them  as  an  Orange  faction,  as 
men  leagued  for  unconstitutional  purposesi 
and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects.  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  should  have  any  distinctions  of  this 
nature ;— -Iwish  we  had  neitharOran^emen 
nor  Ribbaodmen :  but  ailer  expressing  my 
regrets  at  their  existence,  ana  my  hopes 
that  their  own  good  sense  will  finally  ex- 
tinguish them,  I  cannot  therefore  acqui- 
esce in  the  unbounded  misfepresentatiott 
that  daOy  takes  place  upon  this  subject 
Ite  sphrit  of  the  northern  Protestants,  fof 
a  great  number  of  years,  has  appeared  to 
me  almost  entirely  defensire.  I  can  speak 
on  this  point  from  some  opportunities  of 
cbservation,  from  a  long  knowledge  of  the 
districts  to  which  luch  feelings  are  princi- 
pally attributed;  and  I  can  dedare  that 
among  the  v^ry  Numerous  trials  whidi  the 
imfortuoate  feuds  of  Proteatailts  and  Ca^ 
tholios  hate  brought  under  my  new,  I 
can  recollect  but  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  Flrotestants  were  the  aggrei- 
aors. 

Sudi  inflnife  misrepresentatien  has  pre- 
vailed  upon  this  point,  that  I  hope  I  shall 
be  perdutted  to  describe  the  true  natuto 
of  th^se  unfortonate  dissensions.  Ever 
aince  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  this  Pro- 
testant pepoladto  has  been  in  the  hdrit 
ef  its  annutf  commemorsitidn.*  Thdr 
lorenitbers,  who  were  eontemperanes 
with  that  erent,  saw  in  it  the  eonnnsatloD 
of  the  titles  to  two-thfards  of  the  property 
tf  Ireland,  wfaidi  the  CatboKc  parliament 
had  confiscated;— they  saw  in  it  the  re- 
versal of  the  attainder  of  two  thousand  five 
fcondred  Protestants,  #hich  that  parlia- 
saent  had  Inflicted ;— and  they  saw  in  it 
theur  own  pieservation  from  a  renewal  of 
die  scenes  of  1641,  of  which  their  pro- 
tioibe  had  been  the  theatre,  and  whidi 
many  of  them  were  old  enoo^  then  to 
feeollect  m  eye-witnesses.  It  was,  in 
their  opInSoe,  a  day  much  to  be  remem- 
beted;  and  on  that  day  in  eadi  succeed* 
fag  year  almost  the  wbde  PMestant  po- 


^  Upon  the  12tfa  of  July,— the  people 
adhering,  In  tUs  particohri  to  the  old 
style, 
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ptdaUdtt  asietnblies  in  soieien  procesAmt 
—unarmed,  in  every  instiihce  that  I  hiiTe 
known  1— We  must  all  be  aware  ho#' 
easily  a  pi^eaiift  of  this  natiire  is  con- 
tinued, And  with  what  difficulty  laid  liiitte; 
Of  late  years  these  exhibitions  ^rb  con-' 
sidered  as  studied  insults  by  the  Catholic*, 
The  Pirotestants,  repairing  uiifsritfed  to  the 
places  of  assemblage,  are  attacki^  by  sti-- 
perior  numbers, — they  take  refuge  in  ^ 
Itouse,— they  find  arms  there ;  the  housed 
is  attacked  and  shots  are  fired  from  within^ 
On  some  occasions  the  Prdtestants  res- 
cued by  their  iVIends,  hare  salHed  forth 
and  retaliated  severely  on  the  assailantil 
Lives  have  thus  been  lost— and  housed 
burnt— iThis  is  a  shocking  staie  of  sodet^ 
— it  is  right,  however,  that  the  blamtf 
dk»uld  duly  be  dpportionedw^At  the  nexi 
assises  the  Catholics  utt  indicted  fbr  th^ 
riot,  and  neceaiarily  found  giiiht  of  Uki 
misdemeanor ;  the  Protestants  are  pro* 
secUtM  capitally,  ilnd  It  it  in  f^  to  ex^ 
peet  that  any  juriet  will  cori4imn  them  td 
death,  #hen  it  appears  they  were  previa 
oMf  ettacked. 

I  ain  sui^,  Sir,  that  It  is  the  comnioji 
fiseling  of  every  one  whom  I  address  td 
#iih  tnat  the  ^ood  sense  of  the  Prottetanti^ 
ihduld  vduntarily  discontinue  proceistoni 
and  distinctions,  which,  however  faarmlesi 
in  their  interitton,  produce  so  much  prilc<^ 
tied  offence;  but  I  trust,  that  on  th^ 
otiier  hand,  no  nrisrepresentatton  ef  theh^ 
consequenceil  will  lead  this  house  into  the 
dangerous  mistake  of  considerinff  thePro^ 
teitanti  of  Ireland  in  any  other  Tight  than 
as  the  surest  stay  of  British  power,—- thd 
firmest  bond  of  the  connexion  of  the  British 
islands  id  aU  time— »past^present,F^and 
to  come* 

To  prcserve'this  conDenon  through  thd 
medium  of  Catholic  sentiment,,  rathe^ 
than  of  Pirotestant  piepoibderance,  has 
been  the  generous  aim  ef  British  policf 
now  for  nearl jr  forty  years.  Within  that 
thne  the  penal  code  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  chril  privilege 
has  been  communicated:'— if  tbere  are 
any  Proteilants  who  regret  ft,  neVer  will  I 
share  in  their  feeKngsw— T6  this,  however, 
has  been  added  the  elective  franchise— i 
great  practical  partidpation  in  poHticd 
power,— and  it  is  now  proposed  to  com- 
plete the  experiment,  and  efleet  a^  vast 
change  in  the  constitution.  An  intimate 
union  between  the  established  church  and 
the  civil  administration  has  since  the  revo- 
lution been  considered  as  one  of  itsessen- 
tid  prindples*    We  are  now  desired  to 
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view  an  accordance  with  our  religioua 
tablishment  as  no  longer  a  necessary  qua- 
lification for   administering   the  govern- 
ment ;  we  are  henceforward  rather  to  con- 
sider our  ecclesiastical  establishment  as  a 
list  of  pensions ; — to  reduce  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  to   the 
mere  rank  of  a  more  favoured  priesthood. 
All  this  may  accord  with  the  practical  in- 
difference to  matters  of  religion^  which 
prevails  in  some  other  nations,  but  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  the  British  constitution. 
We  are  invited,  Sir,  to  make  this  trial  in 
the  hope  that  ambition  will  be  disarmed 
in  proportion  as  power  is  brought  within 
its  reach— that  desire  will  be  repressed  by 
the  nearer  prospect  of  enjoyment-^and 
that  peace  and  good-will  wiU  be  establish- 
ed in  Ireland  by  undaunted  preseverance 
in  a  course,  which  so  far  as  it  has  been  hi- 
therto  pursued  has    produced  the  con- 
trary  results.-* We   are  invited  to  put 
our  trust  in  the  abstract  gratitude  of  great 
multitudes,  but  to  neglect  the  conciliation 
of  the  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  corn- 
munity  from  which  their  impulse  is  de- 
rived.—We  are  told  that  to  bind  that  com-* 
munity  in  any  manner  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  by  any  of  the 
motives  of  human  conduct,  would  be  a 
most   unstatesmanlike  proceeding; — but 
that  for  our  safety  we  may  adopt  the  hap- 
pier expedients  of  insultmg  its  members 
bj  the  tender  of  degrading  oaths,«-^r  ir- 
ritating them  by  a  peevish  opposition  to 
their  appointments;— or  we  may  look  on 
at  the  domestic  process  of  their  assigning 
to  each  other  their  several  ranks  and  sta- 
tions.     These,    Sir,  are   the   securities 
which  are  offered.    For  me  they  are  not 
sufficient,  and  I  enter  my  protest  agamst 
them. 

,  Mr.  Yorie  said,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  much  length ;  for  the  question  at  pre- 
sent, in  his  view,  lav  within  a  narrow 
compass.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  now 
arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  it  was  fit  to 
decide  it  in  one  way  or  the  other;  and 
it  had  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  general  bearings  of  it  were 
so  well  understood  (in  the  House  at  least), 
thAi  every  gentleman  must  be  prepared 
to  give  his  final  opinion  upon  it,  and  to 
pronounce  his  veraict;— that  he,  for  one, 
wss  prepared  to  pronounce  his  own  ;  but 
as  it  must  be  a  sort  of  special  verdict,  be 
was  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  satisfy   either   party.      Some 


abandon  that  mistaken  doctrine,  and  to  i  might  think  that  he  was  prepared  to 

'      ^  *'  "'  too*  far,     while    others   might   perhapa 

blame  him  for  not  going  far  enough.  He 
would,  however  deliver  his  opinion,  such 
as  it  was ;  it  might  possibly  be  a  mistaken 
one,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was  honest 
and  sincere. 

The  great  difficulty   he    had    always 
found  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  question 
to  a  satisfactory  result,  was  thejbreim  in-- 
Jluence ;   and  no  consideration  could  pos- 
sibly induce  him  to  yield  in  any  material 
degree  to  the  petitions  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholics,  but  the  prospect  of  security  to  the 
Protestant  establishment  from  such  an  in- 
fluence.    When  this  subject  was  before 
the  House  in  1S13,  and  when  he  before 
had  occasion    to   deliver  his  sentiments 
upon  it,  we  were  engaged  in  war  with 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe.   Almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  most  dangerous  and  inveterate 
enemy,  to  whom  the  pope  himself  was  not 
only  a  subject  and  vasssaly  but  personally 
a  dose  prisoner.    It  was  therefore  in  his 
judffment,  a  period  in  which  the  subject 
coiud  not  be  discussed  with  any  practical 
advantage  whatever ;  it  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  open  any  negociation,  or  to 
come  to  any  understanding  with  the  pope» 
on  the  arrangements  it  might  be  proper 
to  make  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom;    and  it  might  be  recollected 
that  he  had  uniformly  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  question  never  could  be  finally  ot 
satisfactorily  decided   without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope  in  some  way  or  other* 
—When  he  spoke  of  the  intervention  of 
the  pope,  was  it  because  he  considered 
the  judgment  of  the  holy  see  of  any  im- 
portance whatever  in  the  arrangement  of 
any  legislative  measure^  withia  this  em« 
pire ;  where  it  was  the  province  of  parlia- 
ment to  make  the  law,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  (as  of  every  other  body 
of  subjects^  to  bow  in  obedience  to  ill 
God  forbia !   No ;  he  did  not  appeal  to 
papal  authority  (which,  in  his  conscience^ 
be  believed  was  neither  founded  in  history, 
or  in  religion,  or  in  reason),  to  justify  bis 
own  sentiments,  or  give  validity  to  the 
determination  of  the  legislature ;  but  the 
persons  with  whom  we  bad  to  deal  were 
unfortunately  of  a  very  different  opinion ; 
they  had  delivered  up  their  consciences 
to  the  pope ;  and  the  House  would  find 
that  they  could   not    treat  successfully 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  unless  they 
took  the  pope  along  with  them.    For  it 
might  happen  (as  it  had  done' before )i 
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that  if  the  Catholics  here  were  willing  to 
bcquiesce  in  anv  measure  of  security  pro- 
posed for  the  Protestant  establiahment^— 
for  instance*  in  the  form  of  the  oath  or  of 
the  royal  Veto, — ^the  pope  might  ultimately 
reject  it;  and  declare  that  no  good  Ca- 
tholic could  properly  submit  to  such  an 
arrangement;  and  m  this  case,  the  bu- 
siness would  go  backwardsi  and  we  should 
hare  to  begin  it  over  again.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  important  that  this  personage 
should  be  placed  in  such  circumstances, 
as  to  render  it  possible  to  enter  into  some 
negociation  with  him,  with  a  view  to  a  fa- 
vourable and  practicable  result ;  and  fortu- 
kiateljT  there  was  at  present  an  opening 
for  this,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  before.  At  this  moment 
our  great  enemy  was  overthrown,  he 
trust^,  never  to  rise  agiun ;  a  most  glo- 
rious and  salutary  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded for  all  Europe,  and  the  pope  was 
now  sui  juris  ;  his  holiness  was  now  resid- 
injS  quietly  at  the  Vatican,  perfectly  master 
of  his  own  actions,  and  there  was  now 
every  reasonable  facility  of  opening 
such  a  negociation  with  him  as  might  be 
Advisable,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
Uny  other  independent  potentate.  In  for- 
merly ming  his  opinion  upon  this  subject 
lie  mid  always  said,  that  he  thought  it 
could  only  be  usefully  taken  up  when  the 
pope  was  master  of  himself.  This  was 
tiow  the  case ;  and  no  person  could  therefore 
lustly  accuse  him  of  any  inconsistency  in 
bis  sentiments. 

'  The  question,  then,  appeared  to 
stand  on  more  favourable  ground,  with 
respect  to  any  communications  that  might 
be  necessary  with  the  holy  see ;  it 
idso  appeared  to  stand  more  favourably 
with  respect  to  the  petitioners  themselves. 
"Firsts  they  stated  that  they  were  now  wil- 
ling to  acquiesce  in  the  form  (at  least  in  the 
substance }  of  the  oath  proposed  in  the  bill 
of  1813.  If,  then,  they  were  ready  to 
Ubide  by  that  oath,  and  if  the  pope  would 
authentically  declare  that  it  was  such  an 
oath  as  a  Roman  Catholic  might  consci- 
entiously take,  so  far  as  the  security  of  an 
oath  went,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 
The  second  point  was  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops.  As  to  this,  it  was  certainly 
essential,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  away  from 
the  pope  the  virtual  nomination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishopc  m  this  kingdom ; 
whether  this  was  done  by  (what  was 
commonly  called)  the  Veto,  or  otherwise, 
did  not  seem  to  him  so  material,  provided 
the  arraogemeiit  waaKkely  to  giva  foB  satis- 


faction on  the  subject  of  security.  The 
material  point  was,  that  the  appointment 
to  bishopricks  should  be  national,  sub- 
stantial, and  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Irish  bishops,  in  particular,  had  not  sooner 
recourse  to  the  principle  of  domestic  no- 
mination. If  he  understood  the  pe« 
titioners  correctly,  they  offered  that  their 
clergy  should  swear,  that  they  would  not 
elect  any  person  to  be  a  bishop  but  one 
of  the  king  8  natural  born  subjects,  of  pure 
morals  and  approved  loyalty,  and  in  all 
respects  proper  to  fill  the  office ;  and  he, 
for  one,  should  expect  that  the  election,' 
whether  capitular  or  otherwise,  should  be 
fair,  not  too  numerous,  and  under  due  re- 
gulations; above  all,  it  was  essential^  in 
his  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  pope 
should  bind  himself  unequivocally  to  coit- 
secrate  or  institute  the  person  so  elected 
and  presented  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  fait 
holiness  could  be  brought  to  agree  finally 
to  delegate  his  supposed  power  of  institu- 
tion in  Ireland,  to  the  four  titular  arch- 
bishops of  that  country.  If  this  plan  of 
domestic  nomination  should  be  adopted, 
he  would  feel  inclined  not  to  object  to  it; 
for  he  never  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
sidered the  adoption  of  the  Veto  (as  it  was 
called)  as  a  sine  qu^  non,  as  he  could  con- 
ceive that  in  some  respects  it  might  not 
unfairly  be  deemed  objectionable.  If 
the  Jbreign  influence  and  foreign,  inters 
position,  m  this  instance,  was  taken  away 
or  rendered  merely  ministerial^  and  the 
nomination  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland  was  rendered  purely  national,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  forbode  more  danger 
to  the  church  establishment  from  it,  than 
from  the  mode  long  since  authorized  and 
pursued  in  Scotland,  where  the  ministen 
of  the  kirk  were,  as  he  understood,  elected 
or  appointed  from  among  themselves, 
without  any  interference  whatever  on  tho 
part  of  the  government. 

There  was  a  third  point,  which  was  also 
material,  in  his  opinion,  with  reference  to 
security,  but  which  was  not  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions ;  ha 
meant  that  of  the  reginm  exequatur, 
or  rqgium  placiium;  tnat  is  to  say, 
an  aomission  of  the  right  of  the  IVo- 
testant  government  to  inspect  all  bulls, 
rescripts,  and  other  documenu  coming  from 
Rome,  previous  to  publieation,  and  of  au- 
thorizing it  (except  in  such  cases  as  might 
relate  merely  to  points  of  conscience),  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  all  the  i>ther  states 
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q(  Europe*  Catholic  or  non-CathoGc  $  as 
vas  proveci  by  the  report  of  tlie  committee 
in  the  last  session^  He  did  not  imaginei 
how.ever»  that  any  rational  Romi^n  Ca- 
tholic oou|d  object  to  8\ich  a  provision  of 
aeciirity;  to  which  lie.  for  one>  at  least, 
looked  forward  as  an  essential  part  of  any 
arrangement  that  was  to  be  entered  into 
lyion  tttis  niiost  important  subject! 
It  was  now  material  to  consider  what 

fcurity  there  was  that  such  a^  n^gociation. 
entered  into  with  the  see  of  Rome,  would 
^^cImc?  such  results  as  he  d^e^med  to  ba 
indUqpensable;  and  whfit  chance  th^re  was^ 
jfl^such  a  negopiation  wpiiljd,  ha  attei^ded 
9nth  any  success  whatever.  As  ^o  this  he 
would  say.  that  wheti&er  it  was  tjhought 
i)^t  by  those  wlio  conducted  this  measure 
to  proceed  by  way  of  bringir^  i^  a  bill,  or 
(y  re&Mlutions  in  the  committee,  he  was 
ipjbst  a^cidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  measure 
9J^glyt  to  be  suffered  to  take  effect,  with* 

Jut  the  most  authentic  information  from 
tome  on  the  three  ppints  ment^ed.  viz. 
tj)e  Qofhf  the  nomination  of  btshn^s^  and 
tl^e  regium  plqcitun^i  namely*  toat  the 
yfjp9  had  agreed  to  sapction  the  arrange- 
naept  in  these  respects  substantially  and 
/jati^fkotorily,  if  not  in  hac  verba.  Without 
(his.  h^  woutldl  not  proc(^  one  st^p  i^ 
final  legislation  on  tni^  subject*  He  un- 
derstood the  Itoman  Catholic  bishops  had 
piP^rady  themselves  to  fipply  to  the  court  of 
Home,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  its  sane- 
tion ;  but  for  his  part,  he  did  not  approve 
o(  this ;  and  h.e  <li<i  i^ot  choose  that  the 
Bonifm  Catholic  bishops  should  approach 
ifeeit  lord  and  master,  the  pope,  on  U)ia 
occasion,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  waiting 
^tendance  at  the  door  of  the  papal  anti- 
^hamber.  in  the  form  of  supplicants ;  he 
would  have  the  negociations  fairly  and 
openly  carried  on  in  a  regular  manner,  by 
taose  who  administered  his  majesty's  go* 
vernment,  and  if  necessary,  a  clause  might 
he  introduced  tp  authorize  such  an  inter- 
course, as  bieing  expedient  towards  pro- 
ducing a  final  and  satisfaictory  adjustment. 
put  ^  any  casej  whether  the  House  chose 
tp  MOQeed  by  bil)  or  by  resolutions,  it 
oughx  tQ  be  a  sine  eu^  non,  to  provide 
that  the  measure  should  have  no  effect 
tohftteveTf  gi^til  a  satis&ctory  and  authentic 
declaratiyn  had  been  obtained  from  Eopie  i 
and  on  thiS|  the  fital  adjustment  should 

J^  made  i^^oluc^ly  and  unequivocally  to 
epend.  As  to  the  probable  success  of  such 
^  negociation,  he  thought  the  pope  W9^  at 
tfih  moment,  so  situated,  with  r^eqt  to 
jl^iis.  gountr^Tp  vxi,  owed  k  so.  9lttqi  in 
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point  «f  gratitude  and  proper  feeUng.  that 
saogume  hopes  might  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained of  a  favourable  result;  and  in 
any  case,  the  onus  would  be  thrown  upoa 
the  see  of  Rome  itself;  and  it  iproul(i  b^ 
seen,  whether,  when  the  British  parlia* 
ment  had  done  all  that  it  was  in  iti^  power 
consistent  with  the  aeouritjr  of  the  l^ra> 
testant  establishment,  to  bnn^  thit  matt^ 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  m  a  manner 
on  the  whole  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves;  the 
pope  himself  would  interfere  toprevept  it ; 
and  by  his  own  act  to  deprive  his  fiuthful 
flock  in  these  realms  of  the  benefits  and 
advant{^es.  irhich  they  had  so  long  ear^ 
nestly  sought  for.  and  would  seem  to  b^ 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  for  thenmdvca 
and  their  descendaintg. 

Upon  these,  garounds  and  on  these  pnn* 
ciplesj(  Mr.  Yorke  said,  that  he  would  bi^ 
rea^y  to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of  thif 
important  subject;  and  thus  by  some 
might  be  accused  of  ffoing  too  nr;  but 
if  ue  measure  was  to  be  proceeded  in.  hf^ 
was  apprehensive  that  by  others  be  shou)4 
not  be  found  ready  to  go  far  enough.  He 
woiildj  ho]nrever.  be  ready  to  go  as  fiu:  aa 
he  could ;  and  would  not  stand  upon  tri* 
fles;  but  there  never  had  been  a  chance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  being  w> 
ced^d  to.  without  some  exceptions;  some 
exceptions  bad  been  origioallv  proposed; 
ana  some  exceptions  he  would  undoubt* 
edly  require.  He  would  be  ready  to  ad» 
mit  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participation  of 
privileges,  and  into  ahnost  all  c^cea  both 
civil  and  miilitary;  but  he  would  fiurly 
own,  at  once,  that  he  should  £od  great 
difficulty  in  satis^ng  himself  as  to  the 
proprietv  of  admitting  them  into  the  effi» 
dent  omces  of  the  state,  but  most  partir 
Gularly  into  seats  in  parliament.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  coujitrjr  was  essentiaUj 
Protestant;  which  implied,  undoubtedly^ 
not  only  a  Protestant  lung,  but  a  P^otea* 
tant  parliament,  and  a  Protestant  adminia* 
tration.  He  would  freely  admit,  however, 
that  this  principle  in  its  full  extent^  had  e 
direct  reference  to  the  real  dangeie  which 
might  threaten  the  Protestant  establishc 
ment ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  loi|ger 
any  real  dangars.  the  principle  could  no 
longer  be  carried  to  the  same  extent.  But 
great  as  was  his  d^culty  with  cespec^  te 
afWitting  Reman,  Catholics  to  the  high 
efficient  o^ces.  under  the  Crown,  it  waa 
much  gfea^r  witi^  cespoot  to  seals  in.  par- 
liament; and  particular! V  to  aeats.i?  the 
Uf^m,  c£  CoBMBoiim.   l(at  evea  on  ihia 
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point,  be  would  frwMr  declare,  tbat  if 
the  RomaD  Catholic  of  Ireland  were  like 
those  of  the  same  nersuasion  in  almost 
every  other  part  ot  Europe,  he  should 
have  much  less  hesitation  in  admitting 
them  to  a  full  and  unrestricted  participa- 
lion  of  all  privileges ;  but  with  all  possible 
regard  and  affiection  for  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic countrymen,  he  was  compelled  to  say, 
that  he  unaffectedly  thought  the  Roman 
Catbolica  of  Ireland  at  this  day,  some  of 
the  most  bigotted  Roman  Catholics  existing 
in  the  world.  Tbey  were  in  thia  respect,  at 
least  two  centuries  behind  those  m  France 
andGermany;  hedidnotmeaninscholastic 
literature, — for  in  that,  he  thought  they 
might  equal,  perhaps  exceed,  their  con- 
tinental brethren.  He  would  even  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  if  they  were  like  the 
generality  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  he  should  not  feel  so  much  ob- 
wction  to  their  unrestricted  admission.— 
He,  for  one,  had  never  felt  any  serious  re- 
pugnance to  see  the  Howards  and  Talbots, 
the  Cliffords  and  Arundels;  or  the  Plun- 
keta  and  BamewaUi  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wator,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Roman  CathoUca  of  Ireland,  ap- 
peared to  he  of  a  di&rent  descriptioa; 
and  he  could  not  help  dreading  to  open 
tin  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
them ;  for  if  such  were  the  caae,  be  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  apprehension, 
that  in  no  very  long  apace  of  time,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
would  become  Roinan  Catholic ;  and  that 
the  consequence  would  be  the  formation 
of  a  formidable  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
parliament,  directed  to  views  and  purpo- 
aea  which  he  did  not  like  to  contemplatOt 
and  to  which  he  would  not  now  allude. 
He  was  not  however  disposed  to  insist  on 
thia  objection  with  perfect  confidence, 
because  he  would  wiim  to  be  guided  by 
the  opipioDS  of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  in 
the  House  for  Ireland;  who  must  know 
the  real  state  of  that  country,  and  the 
probable  effiecU  upon  it  much  better  than 
ne  could  do;  and  be  could  by  no  means 
imagine  that  those  ffentlemeii»  many  <^ 
whM  were  descended  from  tboee  who 
bad  established  the  Protestant  asoeodancy 
in  Ireland,  would  agree  to  any  measure 
whidi  they  thougbtukely  to  be  ultimately 
injurious  to  those  interests^  and  to  tbat 
establishment,  to  which  tbey  were  boimd  by 
ao  Bsany  tiea<— But  whatever  might  prove 
to  be  the  ultimate  difference  of  seotiflMiits 
levectiog  the  final  enai^emeui  (which 


was  not  at  present  under  consideraUon), 
it  seemed  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  tbat 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  the  present 
state  of  things  could  continue  much  lon« 
ger ;  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  so  many 
and  such  great  anonudies  existed,-— for 
instance,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
were  not  now  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  There  were 
many  situations,  both  civil  and  military,  to 
which  Irbh  Catholics  were  admitted,  from 
which  the  English  were  excluded.  Thia 
surely  ought  not  to  continue  to  be  the 
case.  He  could  not  but  consider  that  the 
present  was  the  proper  time  to  examine^ 
and  deliberate  upon,  this  most  important 
subject,  when  we  were  in  a  state  of  prOf 
found  peace.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
how  long  aoch  a  favourable  state  of  afiaira 
might  U»t ;  and  if  the  present  opportunity 
were  lost,  it  might  not  be  easy  tofina 
such  another* 

Mr.  Yorke  eondoded  by  ezpressieg  hie 
wish,  that  the  deltberationa  of  the  House 
on  thia  important  occasion,  might  preire 
fortunate  and  prosperous  to  the  common* 
wealtlu  It  was  his  earnest  wish  and 
prayer,  that  they  might  tend  to  the  healing 
of  our  unhappy  divisions,  and  to  the  tt» 
conciling  one  to  another  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love  and  charity,  all  the  inha« 
bitants  of  this  magnificent  and  flourishing 
empire;  who  would  be  too  happy,  if  they 
were  capable  of  knowing  and  valuing  aa 
tbey  ought,  their  own  inestimable  advent 
tages  and  blessings.  But  alas!  this  isfiir 
from  being  the  case ;  and  it  would  seem  aa 
if  we  had  been  disengaged  by  Providence 
from  our  terrible  and  long  protracted 
foreign  wars,  only  tbat  we  might  have 
leisure,  not  perhaps  to  turn  our  arms 
(though  there  have  been  lately  pretty 
strong  symptoms  of  this  too),  bwt  our 
hatred  and  animosities  Offaiost  oorselveSb 
To  a  certain  extent  indeed  this  haa  ever 
been  the  fiite  of  all  free  atatea;  but  more 
particularly  of  Britain ;  aild  it  is  to  Britain 
that  the  sentiment  which  Livy  has  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  Hannibal,  appears  to  be 
more  particularly  applicable  than  to  any 
Othisr  country  whatsoever.  '*  Nulla  magna 
dvitaa  diu  quiescere  potest;  si  bosten 
ibris  noo  habet,  domi  iovenit ;  ut  prsivalida 
corpora  ah  extemis  cassia  tuta  viden- 
tor,  suis  ipsa  viribus  ooerantur."  It  woukl 
seem  indeed,  as  if  this  i9lf4cfmeniiHe  dts* 
positiea  was  annesiad  by  Provideiwe  to 
this  nation,  m  a  ceunteibalanoe  to  its 
other  vise  iotoleM4>]fr  prosperity ;  and  to 
raduce  it  within  the  coasasen  terma  and 
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limits  of  the  felicityi  perhaps  of  the  dura- 
tion, of  other  states.  Be  that  as  it  may 
(though  one  may  be  allowed  to  hope, 
that  general  conciliation  and  good  will,' 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  measure),  yet, 
the  greater  part  of  the  House  has  lived  too 
long,  and  has  had  too  much  experience  in 
affairs  to  entertain  very  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  so  desirable  a  result ;  but  still  the 
House  ought  to  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
produce  it.  If  all  cannot  be  satisfied,  if 
all  opinions  cannot  be  reconciled,  let  that 
at  least  be  accomplished  which  may  appear 
the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  a  con- 
clusion so  salutary  and  propitious.  Let 
this  House  do  that  which  upon  the  whole 
may  appear  to  be,  most  right,  and  most  wise, 
and  most  just,  and  then  let  satisfaction  and 
contentment  follow  after  as  they  may. 

Sir  c7.  C.  Hippisleyt  afler  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on'the  general  question, 
adverted  to  the  proposed  measure  of  do- 
mestic Bomination.  by  which  the  pope  was 
to  assent  to  a  choice  limited  to  native 
prelates.  Whether  such  choice  originated 
ra  the  chapters  of  the  second  order  of 
clergy,  or  proceeded  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  exclusively,  as  had  been 
the  general  usage,  was  a  question  with 
which  he  thought  government  should  not 
interfere ;  but  he  maintained,  that  in  con- 
formity to  the  established  principles  and 
gractice  of  what  might  be  said  to  compre- 
end  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
Crown  ought  to  have  a  decided  negative  in 
either  case,  upon  all  such  nominations. 
He  was  not  himself  apprehensive  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
assumed  prerogative  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  maintaining  her  own  negative  upon  the 
postulations  of  the  national  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy.  During  the  last  and  present 
pontificates,  that  prerogative  had  been  in- 
variablv  exercised  with  the  most  favour- 
able dispoiition  towards  the  British  go- 
▼ernment.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  the 
middle  district  (Dr.  Miber),  in  his  own 
person  afforded  a  notable  example  of  these 
dispositions :  he  had  been  postulated  thrice 
to  Rome  by  the  clergy  of  the  district,  and 
as  often  negatived  by  Rome ;  but  it  was  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  choice  was  not 
conformable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
king's  government  t — as  soon,  however,  as 
an  intimation  was  given,  that  no  preju- 
diaes  obtained  agninst  him  on  the  side  of 
government,  he  received  his  institotion 
from  Rome:  bat  we  must  nevertheless 
look  back  to  other  titties,  and  guard 
against  the  recurrenco  of  similar  evils. 
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An  honourable  member  who  spoke  of  the 
calamities  incident  to  the  great  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  had 
not  stated  that  the  great  impelling  mover 
of  the  chief  part  or  them,  was  the  papal 
nuncio  Rinuccini,  whopresided  in  the  great 
council  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  and  resisted  all  at- 
tempts towards  pacification.  His  excom- 
munication followed,  and  the  result  was 
the  defection  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  army,  from  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  best  affected  to 
peace.  The  condemnation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  the  nuncio  Ghilini  in  later 
times,  might  have  produced  as  great  evils, 
if  Ireland  had  not  been  better  protected 
than  in  the  preceding  century.  It  was 
against  such  assumptions  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Roman  court,  rather  than  against  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that 
every  nation  had.  at  some  time  or  another, 
attempted  to  fix  their  barriers,  and  none 
more  sedulously  than  those  who  professed 
the  religion  of  Rome  herself.  Sir  J.  H. 
here  adverted,  at  some  length,  to  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  rega« 
lations  of  Catholics  in  foreign  states,  in 
which  he  had  presided,  which  some  ill- 
advised  Catholics  attempted  to  calumniate, 
and  to  impose  a  belief  that  it  was  a  garbled 
compilation,  selected  wholly  at  the  will  or 
caprice  of  Sir  J.  H.  himself.  To  this  end 
Dr.  Milner  had  circulated  a  remonstrance, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  parliament, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Lingard,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Roman  communion,  had  also  made 
an  effort  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
same  report,  by  representing  that  the 
interests  of  the  Catholics  of  the  united 
kingdom,  were  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
inapplicable  authority  of  other  states.  Sir 
J.  H.  asserted,  that  the  documents  were, 
chiefly,  the  faithful  transcripts  of  the 
several  dispatches  of  his  majesty's  diplo- 
matic ministers,  transmitted  by  the  oraers 
of  government;  and  their  external  evidence 
would  best  speak  for  themselves.  He 
wouM  only  add  on  this  head,  that  Mr. 
Lingard.  as  well  as  Dr.  Milner.  had  been 
an  advocate  for  that  interference  of  the 
Crown,  which  he  now  so  strenuously  d&* 
precates.  having  drawn  up  a  plan,  differing, 
as  he  himself  avows,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  from  that  of  sir  J.  H.  Such  gla- 
ring vacillations  could  little  serve  the  cause 
of  the  claimants,  or  tranouiHize  the  nation 
at  large.  An  hon.  member  (Mr.  Foster) 
I  has  insisted  much  on  the  works  of  Mr* 
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Gandolpby,  as  prisaenting  a  mo«t  revolting  | 
statement  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  | 
the  church  of  Xlome,— and  that  thejr  had 
been  approved  by  the  licensing  tribunal  of 
the  see  of  Rome.    The  fact,  however,  was, 
that  Mr.  Gandolphy's  Exposition  of  Doc- 
trine and  Discipline,  stood  reprobated  by 
his  episcopal  superior  in  London,  before  it 
vas  laid  before  the  Roman  tribunal ;  and 
lliough  it   was  equally   certain  he  had 
attained  an  approbation  of  his  work,  from 
the  Roman  licensor  of  the  press,  it  was 
almost  immediately  discovered,  that  no 
adequate  examination  of  it    had  taken 
place,  and  the  officer  of  the  see  of  Rome 
was  censured  for  the  incautious  manner 
by  which  he  bad  permitted  such  a  work 
to  go  forth  under  his  nominal  authority. 
The  work  also  stands  censured  here ;  and 
tb^  writer  suspended  from  his  spiritual 
fiinctions,  till  he  makes  an  adequate  re- 
tractation of  his  errors.  Adverting  again  to 
tlie  several  documents  of  the  report  of  the 
select  committee,  which,  sir  J.  H. observed, 
had  procured  much  reputation    at   the 
several  courts  of  the  continent,  and  was 
considered  as  a  most  useful  text  book  in 
their  pending  negociations  with  the  court 
of  Rome;  he  added,  that  whenever  par- 
liament seriously  lent  itself  to  a  tasx  of 
awecpin^  away  those  glaring  anomalies, 
which,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  were 
spread  through  our  statute  books,   this 
reoort  would  be  found  the  surest  and 
safest  guide  to  adequate  legislation.    As 
the  law  stood  at  present,  anomalies  of  the 
snost  conflictory  nature,  met  us  on  every 
•ide.    In  Ireland,  where  the  Catholic  in 
proportion  to  the  Protestant  population, 
was   at  least  three  to  one,  the  elective 
franchise,  which  was  certainly  an  instru- 
ment of  much  political  power,  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Catholic,  together  with  the 
capacity  of  holding  the  greater  proportion 
of  civil  and  military  offices.    In  England, 
where  the  Catholics  are  not  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  general  population,  those 
franchises  were  withheld  from  them  under 
an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  conces- 
sion ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Catholics  by 
ttking  the  same  oath  as  in  England,  were 
capacitated  to  hold  every  office  in  common 
with  ihe  members  of  the  establishment. 
Such  inconsistencies  was  very  litUe  credi- 
table to  our  municipal  code,  and  loudly 
called  for  revision.     On  this  question  he 
should    unite    with    those    wno    called 
for  inquisy,  and  inquiry  alone  was  now 
asked.    Without  the  strongest  guards  and 
securities  for  the  establishment,  he  should 


never    concede  farther.     It   was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  repetition  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject  ; 
he  had  long  stood  committed  upon  them 
with  the  House  and  the  public,  and  should, 
conformably  with  all  his  former  votes,  now 
give  his  voice  for  going  into  a  committee. 
Sir  Henry  Parnell  had  to  thank  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke),  who 
had  spoken  on  the  other  side    of   the 
House,  for  his  very  valuable,  cordial,  and 
conciliating  speech.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  him,  that  the  Catholics  were  perfectly 
willing  to  do  all  those  things  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  required  should  be  done, 
as  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  give 
them  his  support.    In  doing  so,  he  should 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  refute  the  as- 
sertion of  an  hon.  member  who  spoke  from 
the  second  bench  ^Mr.  Foster),  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  proposed  plan  of 
domestic  nomination.    But  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  he  wished  to  say  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  concerning 
the  number  of  coadjutor  bishops  in  Ire- 
land, was  altogether  incorrect.     There 
were  at  present  only  three  in  Ireland,  all 
of  whom  had  been  appointed,  as  the  prac- 
tice was,  because  the  bishops  were  them- 
selves unable,  from  infirmities  or  age,  to 
discharge  their  duties.    In  order  to  un- 
derstand exactly  the  proposed  plan  of 
domestic  nomination  of  all  future  bishops, 
it  wflis  necessary  that  the  House  should 
know  the  proceedings  which  now  took 
place  for  filling  a  bishop's  see  when  vacant. 
The  bishops  of  the  province  in  which  he 
was    situated,  assembled   together,    and 
having  consulted  with  the  priests  of  the 
vacant  diocese,  named  those  persons  as  fit 
to  be  chosen  by  the  pope  for  the  new 
bishop.    It  had  been  nearly  the  constant 
practice  for  the  pope  to  choose  the  persoa 
whose  name  stood  first  upon  the  list,  but 
there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  in  some  tew  instances,  ap- 
pointed a  person  not  reoommended  by  the 
oishops  of  the  province,  and  he  possessed 
the  power,  if  be  chose  to  exercise  it,  of 
appointing  even  a  foreigner  to  be  an  Irish 
bisnop.    It  was  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  such  proceeding,  and  to  render  all 
future  appointments  entirely  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Irish  priesU  and 
bishops,  that  it  was  now  proposed  that  the 
pope  should  issue  a  concordat,  by  which 
ne  should  bind  himself  to  appoint  no  per- 
son to  be  a  bishop  in  Ireland,  except  such 
a  person  as  should  be  in  the  first  place 
elected  by  the  Irish  clergy  themselves.    It 
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abandon  that  mistaken  doctrine,  and  to 
view  an  accordance  with  our  religious  es- 
tablishment as  no  longer  a  necessary  qua- 
lification for   administering   the  govern- 
ment ;  we  are  henceforward  rather  to  con- 
aider  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  as  a 
list  of  pensions ; — to  reduce  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  to   the 
mere  rank  of  a  more  favoured  priesthood. 
All  this  may  accord  with  the  practical  in- 
difference to  matters  of  religion,   which 
prevails  in  some  other  nations,  but  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  the  British  constitution. 
We  are  invited,  Sir,  to  make  this  trial  in 
the  hope  that  ambition  will  be  disarmed 
in  proportion  as  power  is  brought  within 
ita  reach-*that  desire  will  be  repressed  by 
the  nearer  prospect  of  enjoyment— and 
that  peace  and  good-will  will  be  establish- 
ed in  Ireland  by  undaunted  preseverance 
in  a  course,  which  so  far  as  it  has  been  hi- 
therto  pursued  has    produced  the  con- 
trary  results.— We   are   invited  to  put 
our  trust  in  the  abstract  gratitude  of  great 
multitudes,  but  to  neglect  the  conciliation 
of  the  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  com* 
munity  from  which  their  impulse  is  de- 
rived.—^We  are  told  that  to  bind  that  com- 
munity in  any  manner  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  by  any  of  tho 
motives  of  human  conduct,  would  be  a 
most   unstatesmanlike  proceeding ;— but 
that  for  our  safety  we  may  adopt  the  hap- 
pier expedients  of  insulting  its  members 
Dj  the  tender  of  degrading  oaths,— or  ir- 
ritating them  by  a  peevish  opposition  to 
their  appointments ;— or  we  may  look  on 
at  the  domestic  process  of  their  assigning 
to  each  other  their  several  ranks  and  sta- 
tions.     These,    Sir,   are   Uie   securities 
which  are  offered.    For  me  they  are  not 
sufficient,  and  I  enter  my  protest  against 
them. 

Mr.  York  said,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  much  length ;  for  the  question  at  pre- 
sent, in  his  view,  lay  within  a  narrow 
compass.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  now 
arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  it  was  fit  to 
decide  it  in  one  way  or  the  other;  and 
it  had  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  general  bearings  of  il  were 
so  well  understood  (in  the  House  at  least), 
that  every  gentleman  must  be  prepared 
to  give  his  final  opinion  upon  it,  and  to 
pronounce  his  verdict;— that  he,  for  one, 
was  prepared  to  pronounce  his  own  ;  but 
as  it  must  be  a  sort  of  special  verdict,  he 
was  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  satisfy   either   party.      Some 
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might  think  that  he  was  prepared  to  go. 
too  far,  while  others  migiit  nerhapa 
blame  him  for  not  going  far  enough.  He 
would,  however  deliver  his  opinion,  such 
as  it  was ;  it  might  possibly  be  a  mistaken 
one,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was  honest 
and  sincere. 

The  great  difficulty  ho  had  always 
found  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  question 
to  a  satisfactory  result,  was  thejbreign  in^ 
Jtuence ;  and  no  consideration  could  pos- 
sibly induce  him  to  yield  in  any  material 
degree  to  the  petitions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, but  the  prospect  of  security  to  the 
Protestant  establishment  from  such  an  in- 
fluence. When  this  subject  was  before 
the  House  in  1S13,  and  when  he  before 
had  occasion    to   deliver  his  sentiments 

rn  it,  we  were  engaged  in  war  with 
ost  the  whole  of  Europe.   Almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  most  dangerous  and  inveterate 
enemy,  to  whom  the  pope  himself  was  not 
only  a  subject  and  vasssal,  but  personally 
a  dose  prisoner.    It  was  therefore  in  his 
judgment,  a  period  in  which  the  subject 
could  not  be  discussed  with  any  practical 
advantage  whatever ;  it  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  open  any  negociation,  or  to 
come  to  any  understanding  with  the  pope^ 
on  the  arrangements  it  might  be  proper 
to  make  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom ;    and  it  might  be  recollected, 
that  he  had  uniformly  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  question  never  could  be  finally  ot 
satisfactorily  decided   without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope  in  some  way  or  other* 
—When  he  spoke  of  the  intervention  of 
the  pope,  was  it  because  he  considered 
the  judgment  of  the  holy  see  of  any  im- 
portance whatever  in  the  arrangement  of 
any  legislative  measure,  within  this  em- 
pire ;  where  it  was  the  province  of  parlia- 
ment to  make  the  law,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  (as  of  every  other  body 
of  subjects^  to  bow  in  obedience  to  it  2 
God  forbia !   No ;  he  did  not  appeal  to 
papal  authority  (which,  in  his  consciencej, 
he  believed  was  neither  founded  in  history, 
or  in  religion,  or  in  reason),  tojustify  his 
own  sentiments,  or  give  validity  to  tho 
determination  of  the  legislature ;  but  the 
persons  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  were 
unfortunately  of  a  very  different  opinion ; 
they  hod  delivered  up  their  consciences 
to  the  pope ;  and  the  House  would  find 
that  they   could    not    treat   successfully 
with  the  Roman   Catholics,   unless  the^ 
took  the  pope  along  with  them.    For  it 
might  happen   (as  it  had  done  before )i 
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that  if  the  Catholics  here  were  wiUing  to 
acquiesce  in  any  measure  of  security  pro- 
posed for  tlie  Frotestant  establishment, — 
for  innance,  in  the  form  of  the  oath  or  of 
the  royal  Veto, — ^the  pope  might  ultimately 
rgect  it;  and  declare  that  no  good  Ca- 
thoUc  could  properly  submit  to  such  an 
arrangement;  and  m  this  case,  the  bu- 
siness would  go  backwards,  and  we  should 
hare  to  begin  it  over  again.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  important  that  this  personage 
should  be  placed  in  such  circumstances, 
as  to  render  it  possible  to  enter  into  some 
negociation  with  him,  with  a  view  to  a  fa- 
Totirable  and  practicable  result ;  and  fortu* 
kiately  there  was  at  present  an  opening 
for  this,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  before.  At  this  moment 
our  great  enemy  was  overthrown,  he 
trusted,  ncTcr  to  rise  again ;  a  most  glo- 
rious and  salutary  peace  had  been  con- 
dttded  for  all  Europe,  and  the  pope  was 
now  sid  juris;  his  holiness  was  now  resid- 
ing quietly  at  the  Vatican,  perfectly  master 
of  nis  own  actions,  and  there  was  now 
every  reasonable  facility  of  opening 
iQcb  a  negodation  with  him  as  might  be 
advisable,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
ftny  other  independent  potentate.  In  for- 
merly giving  his  opinion  upon  this  subject 
lie  had  always  said,  that  he  thought  it 
could  only  be  usefully  taken  up  when  the 
pope  was  master  of  himself.  This  was 
DOW  the  case ;  and  no  person  could  therefore 
Justly  accuse  him  of  any  inconsistency  in 
fiis  sentiments. 

The  question,  then,  appeared  to 
ftand  on  more  favourable  ground,  with 
respect  to  any  communications  that  might 
be  necessary  with  the  holy  see ;  it 
also  appeared  to  stand  more  favourably 
with  respect  to  the  petitioners  themselves. 
iPtrit,  they  stated  that  ihcy  were  now  wil- 
ling to  acquiesce  in  the  form  (at  least  in  the 
substance}  of  the  oath  proposed  in  the  bill 
of  1813.  If,  then,  they  were  ready  to 
abide  by  that  oath,  and  if  the  pope  would 
authentically  declare  that  it  was  such  an 
tmth  as  a  Roman  Catholic  might  consci- 
enUously  take,  so  far  as  the  security  of  an 
oath  went,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 
The  second  point  was  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops.  As  to  this,  it  was  certainly 
esaential,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  away  from 
the  pope  the  virtual  nomination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  this  kingdom ; 
whether  this  was  done  by  (what  was 
commonly  called)  the  Veto,  or  otherwise, 
did  not  seem  to  him  so  material,  provided 
the  arrangement  was  likely  to  give  tuU  satis- 


faction on  the  subject  of  security.  The 
material  point  was,  that  the  appointment 
to  bishopricks  should  be  national,  sub- 
stantial, and  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Irish  bishops,  in  particular,  had  not  sooner 
recourse  to  the  principle  of  domestic  no- 
mination. If  he  understood  the  pe* 
titioners  correctly,  they  offered  that  their 
clergy  should  swear,  that  they  would  not 
elect  any  person  to  be  a  bishop  but  one 
of  the  king  s  natural  born  subjects,  of  pure 
morals  and  approved  loyalty,  and  in  all 
respects  proper  to  fill  the  office ;  and  he, 
for  one,  should  expect  that  the  election^ 
whether  capitular  or  otherwise,  should  be 
fair,  not  too  numerous,  and  under  due  re- 
gulations; above  all,  it  was  essential^  in 
his  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  pope 
should  bind  himself  unequivocally  to  con- 
secrate or  institute  the  person  so  elected 
and  presented  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  his 
holiness  could  be  brought  to  agree  finally 
to  delegate  his  supposed  power  of  institu- 
tion in  Ireland,  to  the  four  titular  arch- 
bishops of  that  country.  If  this  plan  of 
domestic  nomination  should  be  adopted, 
he  would  feel  inclined  not  to  object  to  it ; 
for  he  never  was  one  of  those  who  con* 
sidered  the  adoption  of  the  Veto  (as  it  was 
called)  as  a  sine  quh  non,  as  he  could  con- 
ceive that  in  some  respects  it  micht  not 
unfairly  be  deemed  objectionable.  If 
the  foreign  infiuencc  and  foreign  inters 
position,  m  this  instance,  was  taken  away 
or  rendered  merely  ministerial^  and  the 
nomination  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland  was  rendered  purely  national,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  forbode  more  danger 
to  the  church  establishment  from  it,  than 
from  the  mode  long  since  authorized  and 
pursued  in  Scotland,  where  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  were,  as  he  understood,  elected 
or  appointed  from  among  themselves, 
without  any  interference  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

There  was  a  third  point,  which  was  also 
material,  in  his  opinion,  with  refin'ence  to 
security,  but  which  was  not  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions;  he 
meant  that  of  the  regium  exequatur, 
or  regium  placitum;  that  is  to  say, 
an  admission  of  the  right  of  the  Pro- 
testant government  to  inspect  all  bulls, 
rescripts,  and  other  documents  coming  from 
Rome,  previous  to  publication,  and  of  au- 
thorizing it  (except  in  such  cases  as  might 
relate  merely  to  points  of  conscience),  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  all  the  other  states 
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Qf  Europe,  Catholic  or  non-Cathplic ;  as 
was  prored  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  the  last  sesaioop  He  did  not  imagine, 
hqweyer,  that  any  rational  Roman  Ca- 
tholic coutd  otnect  to  sych  a  provision  of 
aeciirity;  to  wnich  Jbe,  for  one,  at  least, 
looked  forirard  as  an  essential  pjart  of  any 
^angement  (hat  was  to  be  entered  into 
iy>on  this  most  important  aubjectl 

It  was  now  material  to  consider  what 
aecurity  there  was  that  such  a  n^gociation, 
^  entered  into  with  the  see  of  Bbme,  would 
po4^c^  such  results  as  he  4^med  to  ba 
indji^pensable;  and  what  cbance  th^re  was, 
t);^  such  a  negoiciation  wpuld^  be  attended 
With  any  success  whatever.  As  ^o  this  he 
wxmld  say,  that  whet£^er  it  was  thought 
Iff^i  \fy  ithose  who  conducted  this  ipeaisQre 
to  proceed  by  way  of  bringing  ii;i  a  bill,  or 
%y  resolutions  in  the  committee,  he  was 
ipj^st  o^cidedly  of  opinion,  tjbat  no  measure 
9Jt)gl^t  to  be  suffered  to  take  efiect,  with- 
nut  the  most  authentic  information  from 
Borne  on  the  three  points  mentjonedi  viz. 
t/)e  o<lth$  the  namimtion  of  Inshops,  and 
(be  regium  placUumi  namely,  uat  the 
P9p^  bad  agreed  to  sanction  the  arrange- 
ment in  these  respects  substantially  and 
aati^fkotorily,  if  not  in  hac  verba.  Without 
^ujb,  ha  woi44  °ot  proceed  one  st^p  ia 
final  legislation  on  tni^  subjects  He  un- 
derstood the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  had 
olferad,  tbemselvei  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
ififOroe,  ^nd  to  endeavour  po  obtain  its  sanc- 
tion ;  but  for  his  part,  he  did  not  approve 
at  this ;  and  be  did  not  choose  that  the 
Borna,n  Catholic  bishops  should  approach 
^eirlord  and  master,  the  pope,  on  this 
occasion,  with  cap  io  hand,  and  waiting 
Attendance  at  the  door  of  the  papal  anti- 
^amber,  in  the  form  of  supplicants ;  he 
would  have  the  negociations  fiurly  and 

Senly  carried  on  in  a  regular  manner,  by 
ose  who  administered  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, and  if  necessary,  a  clause  might 
he  introduced  to  authorize  such  an  inter- 
course,  as  being  expedient  towards  pro- 

ticir^  a  final  and  satisfactofry  adjustment. 
^  ut  i^  any  ca^ej  whether  the  House  chose 
to  p;:99eed  by  bill  or  by  resolutions,  it 
ought  tp  be  a  sine  au^  noUf  to  provide 
that  the  measure  should  have  no  effect 
vohflfeveTf  i^til,  a  satisfactory  and  antb^tic 
decifirati^n  had  beisn  obtained  from  Ropie  s 
ana  on  this,  the  Jinal  adjustment  should 
f^fi  made  at^Iut^ly  and  unequivocally  to 
depend*  As  to  the  probable  success  of  such 
%  negociation,  be  thought  the  pope  w«%  at 
tjhis  moments  sp  situated,  with  r^q^otto 
^m  ^QunU/p  an4  owa4  it  tP.  ^Mich  io 
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point  of  gratitude  and  proper  feeling,  that 
sanguine  hopes  might  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained of  a  favourable  result ;  and  in 
any  case,  the  onus  would  be  thrown  upoa 
the  see  of  Rome  itself;  and  it  ^ould  b^ 
seen,  whether,  when  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  4one  all  that  it  was  in  it^  power 
consistent  with  the  seouritjr.  of  the  I'ro* 
testant  establishment,  to  bnoj^  this  matt^ 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  m  a  manner 
on  the  whole  likely  to  be  satiafactory  to 
the  Roman  embolics  themselves;  the 
poo0  hin^lfwpuld interfere  toprevept  it; 
ana  by  his  own  act  to  deprive  his  tethful 
flock  in  these  realms  of  the  benefits  an4 
advant^es,  which  they  bad  so  long  ear* 
nestly  sought  for,  and  would  seem  to  b^ 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  for  themselvef 
and  their  descendants. 

Upon  these,  grounds  and  on  these  prin- 
ciples^ Mr.  Yorke  said,  tba^  he  would  b^ 
ready  to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of  thif 
iniportant  subject;  and  thus  by  soof 
might  be  accused  of  ffoing  too  fiir;  but 
if  uie  measure  was  to  Be  proceeded  in,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  by  others  he  should 
not  be  found  ready  to  go  iar  enough.  Ha 
woii^Id,  ho;wever,  be  ready  to  go  as  fiur  aa 
he  could ;  and  would  not  stand  upon  tti» 
flea;  but  there  never  had  been  a  chance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  being  w> 
ced^d  to,  without  some  exceptions ;  aome 
exceptions  had  been  origioallv  proposed; 
ana  some  exceptions  he  would  undoubt* 
edly  require.  He  would  be  ready  to  ad* 
mit  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participation  of 
privileges,  and  into  almost  all  offices  both 
civil  and  oulitary;  but  he  would  &irly 
own,  at  once,  that  he  should  nod  great 
difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  as  tp  thf 
proprietv  of  admitting  them  into  the  effi« 
dent  oflSces  of  the  state,  but  most  partir 
oularly  into  seats  in  parliament.  Thacoi^ 
stitution  of  this  countrjr  was  essentially 
Protestant;  which  implied,  undoubtedlyt 
not  only  a  Protestant  xing,  but  a  Protes- 
tant parlinjoentf  and  a  Protestant  adminis- 
tration. He  would  freely  admit,  however, 
that  this  principle  in  its  full  extent^  had  a 
direct  reference  to  the  real  dangers  which 
might  threaten  the  Protestant  establishr 
ment;  and  that  if  there  were  no  longer 
any  real  dapgers,  the  principle  could  119 
longer  be  carried  to  the  same  extent.  But 
great  as  was  his  diffculty  with  cespec^  to 
admitting  Roman  Catbolioa  to  the  high 
e&pientoipces.  undec  the  Crown,  k  w9$ 
much  grea^  witl^  cesp^  ^  la^  ia  par- 
liament; and  particularJv  ta  afsats.ii^Cm 
fi(oiVf>  of  Conynoni-.   Xot  aToa  o^.  thia 
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point,  he  wouM  fraokW  declare,  that  if 
the  Roman  Catholiqa  of  Ireland  were  like 
those  of  the  same  Dorsuaaion  in  almoi t 
every  other  part  ot  Europe*  he  ahoold 
have  much  leaa  hesitation  in  admitting 
them  to  a  full  and  unrestricted  participa- 
tion of  all  privileges ;  but  with  all  possible 
regard  and  a&ctton  for  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic countrymen,  he  was  compelled  to  say, 
that  he  uoa&ctedly  thought  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  at  this  da^,  some  of 
thenuNit  bigotted  Roman  Catholics  existing 
in  the  world.  They  were  in  this  respect,  at 
least  two  centuries  behind  those  in  France 
and  Germany;  hedidnotmeaninscholastic 
literature, — ^for  in  that,  he  thought  they 
might  equal,  perhaps  exceed,  their  con- 
tinental brethren.  He  would  even  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  if  they  were  like  the 
generality  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  he  should  not  feel  so  much  ob- 
jection to  their  unrestricted  admission.-— 
He,  for  one,  had  never  felt  any  serious  re* 
pttgnance  to  see  the  Howards  and  Talbots, 
the  Cliffords  and  Arundels;  or  the  Plun- 
Imts  and  Barnew^ls  from  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  sitting  io  the  House  of  Peers; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  di&rent  deacription; 
and  he  could  not  help  dreading  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
them ;  for  if  such  were  the  case,  he  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  apprehension, 
that  in  no  very  long  space  of  tmie,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
would  become  Roman  Catholic ;  and  that 
the  copsequence  would  be  the  formation 
of  a  formidable  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
parliament,  directed  to  views  and  purpo* 
aes  which  be  did  not  like  to  contemplate, 
and  to  which  he  woald  not  now  aUuda 
He  was  not  however  disposed  to  insist  on 
this  objection  with  perfect  confidence, 
because  he  would  wish  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  io 
the  House  for  Ireland;  who  must  know 
the  real  state  of  that  conatry,  and  the 
probable  effects  upon  it  much  better  than 
he  could  do;  and  he  could  by  no  means 
imagine  that  those  ffentlemen,  many  of 
whom  were  descended  from  those  who 
had  established  the  Protestant  asoeodancy 
in  Ireland,  would  Bmm  to  any  aseasure 
which  they  tboug|it  likely  to  be  ultimately 
injurious  to  those  interestsb  and  to  that 
establishment,  to  which  they  were  botmd  by 
ao  asany  ties^^But  whatever  might  prove 
to  be  the  ultimate  diilerence  of  seotioaaats 
levectiog  the  to!  erttngemcot  (which 


was  not  at  present  under  consideration), 
it  seemed  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  tliat 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  the  present 
atate  of  things  could  continue  much  loo* 
ger ;  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  so  many 
and  such  great  anomalies  existed,-^Qr 
instance,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
were  not  now  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  There  were 
many  situations,  both  civil  and  military,  to 
which  Irish  Catholics  were  admitted,  from 
which  the  English  were  excluded.  Thia 
surelj  ought  not  to  continue  to  be  the 
case.  He  could  not  but  consider  that  the 
present  was  the  proper  time  to  examine^ 
and  deliberate  upon,  this  most  important 
subject,  when  we  were  in  a  state  of  pro^ 
found  peace*  It  was  impossible  to  say 
how  long  aoch  a  favourable  atate  of  afiaira 
might  last ;  and  if  the  present  opportunity 
were  lost,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find 
such  another. 

Mr.  Yorke  concluded  by  expressieg  hie 
wish,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
on  this  important  occasion,  might  prove 
fortunate  and  prosperous  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  his  earnest  wish  and 
prayer,  that  they  m^t  tend  to  the  healing 
of  our  unhappy  dtvisioas,  and  to  the  re- 
conciling one  to  another  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love  and  charity,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  magnificent  and  flourisbiBg 
empire;  who  would  be  too  happy,  if  they 
were  capable  of  knowing  and  valuing  aa 
they  ought,  their  own  inestimable  advan^ 
tages  and  blessmgs.  But  alas!  this  ia  fiir 
from  being  the  case ;  and  it  would  seem  aa 
if  we  had  been  disengaged  by  Providence 
from  our  terrible  and  long  protracted 
foreign  wars,  only  that  we  might  have 
leisure,  not  perliaps  to  turn  our  arms 
(though  there  have  been  lately  pretty 
strong  sjrmptoms  of  this  too),  but  our 
hatred  and  animosities  aeaiost  oorselveSk 
To  a  certain  extent  indeed  this  haa  ever 
been  tlie  fate  of  all  free  atates;  but  more 
particofaurb^  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  to  Britain 
that  the  sentiment  which  Lity  haa  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Hannibal,  appears  le  be 
more  particularly  applicable  thm  to  any 
other  country  whatsoever.  **  Nulla  magna 
dvitaa  diu  quiesoere  potest;  si  bostem 
fiHJs  noo  habet,  domi  invenit ;  at  prssvalida 
corpora  ah  extemis  eaasia  tuta  viden- 
tur,  suis  ipsa  viribus  ooeraatuff."  It  would 
seem  indeiMi,  as  if  tbU  M0lf4orme9HMg  diSi* 
positien  was  annexed  by  Providenoe  to 
this  nataan,  m  e  oowiisffbalanoe  to  iu 
otherwise  intdefisble-  prosperity;  and  to 
radtice  k  withUi  tke  coosason  terma  and 
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limits  of  the  felicity,  perhaps  of  the  dura- 
tion,  of  other  states.  Be  that  as  it  may 
(though  one  may  be  allowed  to  hope, 
that  general  conciliation  and  good  will, 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  measure),  yet, 
the  greater  part  of  the  House  has  lived  too 
long,  and  has  had  too  much  experience  In 
affairs  to  entertain  very  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  so  desirable  a  result ;  but  still  the 
House  ought  to  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
produce  it.  If  all  cannot  be  satisfied,  if 
all  opinions  cannot  be  reconciled,  let  that 
at  least  be  accomplished  which  may  appear 
the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  a  con- 
clusion so  salutary  and  propitious.  Let 
this  House  do  that  which  upon  the  whole 
may  appear  to  be,  most  right,  and  most  wise, 
and  most  just,  and  then  let  satisfaction  and 
contentment  follow  after  as  they  may. 

Sir  «7.  C.  Hippislei/f  after  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on* the  general  question, 
adverted  to  the  proposed  measure  of  do- 
mestic Bomination,  by  which  the  pope  was 
to  assent  to  a  choice  limited  to  native 
prelates.  Whether  such  choice  originated 
m  the  chapters  of  the  second  order  of 
dergy,  or  proceeded  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  exclusively,  as  had  been 
the  general  usage,  was  a  question  with 
which  he  thought  government  should  not 
interfere ;  but  he  maintained,  that  in  con- 
formity to  the  established  principles  and 
Eractice  of  what  might  be  said  to  compre- 
end  nearly  all  the  nations  of  £urope,  the 
Crown  ought  to  have  a  decided  negative  in 
either  case,  upon  all  such  nominations. 
He  was  not  himself  apprehensive  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
assumed  prerogative  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
ID  maintaining  her  own  negative  upon  the 
postulations  of  the  national  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy.  During  the  last  and  present 
pontificates,  that  prerogative  had  been  in« 
variably  exercised  with  the  most  favour- 
able cusposition  towards  the  British  go- 
▼eroment.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  the 
middle  district  (Dr.  Miber),  in  his  own 
person  afforded  a  notable  example  of  these 
dispositions :  he  had  been  postulated  thrice 
to  Rome  by  the  clergy  of  the  district,  and 
as  often  negatived  by  Rome ;  but  it  was  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  choice  was  not 
conformable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
Icings  government:— as  soon,  however,  as 
an  intimation  was  given,  that  no  preju- 
dioes  obtained  against  him  on  the  side  of 
government,  he  received  his  institution 
from  Rome:  but  we  must  nevertheless 
look  back  to  other  times,  and  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils. 
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An  honourable  member  who  spoke  of  the 
calamities  incident  to  the  great  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  had 
not  stated  that  the  great  impeUing  mover 
of  the  chief  part  or  them,  was  the  papal 
nuncio  Rinuccini,  whopresided  in  the  great 
council  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  and  resisted  all  at- 
tempts towards  pacification.  His  excom- 
munication followed,  and  the  result  was 
the  defection  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  army,  from  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  best  affected  to 
peace.  The  condemnation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  the  nuncio  Ghilini  in  later 
tiroes,  might  have  produced  as  great  evils, 
if  Ireland  had  not  been  better  protected 
than  in  the  preceding  century.  It  was 
against  such  assumptions  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Roman  court,  rather  than  against  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that 
every  nation  had,  at  some  time  or  anotherp 
attempted  to  fix  their  barriers,  and  none 
more  sedulously  than  those  who  professed 
the  religion  of  Rome  herself.  Sir  J.  H. 
here  adverted,  at  some  length,  to  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  regu- 
lations of  Catholics  in  foreign  states,  in 
which  he  had  presided,  which  some  ill- 
advised  Catholics  attempted  to  cahimniate, 
and  to  impose  a  belief  tnat  it  was  a  garbled 
compilation,  selected  wholly  at  the  will  or 
caprice  of  Sir  J.  H.  himself.  To  this  end 
Dr.  Milner  had  circulated  a  remonstrance, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  parliament, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Lingard,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Roman  communion,  had  also  made 
an  effort  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
same  report,  by  representing  that  the 
interests  of  the  Catholics  of  the  united 
kingdom,  were  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
inapplicable  authority  of  other  states.  Sir 
J.  H.  asserted,  that  the  documents  were, 
chiefly,  the  faithful  transcripts  of  the 
several  dispatches  of  his  majesty's  diplo- 
matic ministers,  transmitted  by  ttie  oraers 
of  government;  and  their  external  evidence 
would  best  speak  for  themselves.  He 
would  only  add  on  this  head,  that  Mr. 
Lingard,  as  well  as  Dr.  Milner,  had  been 
an  advocate  for  that  interference  of  the 
Crown,  which  he  now  so  strenuously  den 
precates,  having  drawn  up  a  plan,  differing, 
as  he  himself  avows,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  from  that  of  sir  J.  H.  Such  gla« 
ring  vacillations  could  little  serve  the  cause 
of  the  claimants,  or  tranouiHise  the  nation 
at  large.  An  bon.  member  (Mr.  Foster) 
I  has  iniisted  much  on  the  works  of  Mr« 
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Gandolphy,  as  presenting  a  most  revoking  | 
statement  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  i 
the  church  of  Rome,-~and  that  they  had  ' 
been  approved  by  the  licensing  tribunal  of 
the  see  of  Rome.    The  fact,  however,  was, 
that  Mr.  Gandolphy's  Exposition  of  Doc* 
trine  and  Discipline,  stood  reprobated  by 
his  episcopal  superior  in  London,  before  it 
was  laid  before  the  Roman  tribunal ;  and 
tliough  it   was  equally   certain  he  had 
attained  an  approbation  of  his  work,  from 
the  Roman  licensor  of  the  press,  it  was 
almost  immediately  discovered,  that  no 
adequate  esomination  of  it    had  taken 
place,  and  the  officer  of  the  see  of  Rome 
was  censured  for  the  incautious  manner 
by  which  he  had  permitted  sucli  a  work 
to  go  forth  under  his  nominal  authority. 
The  work  also  stands  censured  here;  and 
th^  writer  suspended  from  his  spiritual 
functions,  till  he  makes  an  adequate  re- 
tractation of  his  errors.  Adverting  again  to 
tlie  several  documents  of  the  report  of  the 
select  committee,  which,  sir  J.H.observed, 
kad  procured  much  reputation    at  the 
sevcnil  courts  of  the  continent,  and  was 
considered  as  a  most  useful  text  book  in 
their  pending  neeociations  with  the  court 
of  Rome;  he  added,  that  whenever  par- 
liament seriously  lent  itself  to  a  task  of 
sweeping  away  those  glaring  anomalies, 
which,  m  reference  to  this  subject,  were 
spread  through  our  statute  books,   this 
report  would  be  found  the  surest  and 
aafest  guide  to  adequate  legislation.    Aa 
the  law  stood  at  present,  anomalies  of  the 
most  conflictory  nature,  met  us  on  every 
aide.    In  Ireland,  where  the  Catholic  in 
proportion  to  the  Ptotestant  population, 
was   at  least  three  to  one,  the  elective 
franchise,  which  was  certainly  an  instru- 
ment of  much  political  power,  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Catholic,  together  with  the 
capacity  of  holding  the  greater  proportion 
of  civU  and  military  offices.    In  England, 
where  the  Catholics  are  not  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  general  population,  those 
franchises  were  withheld  from  them  under 
an  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  conces- 
sion ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Catholics  by 
taking  the  same  oath  as  in  England,  were 
capacitated  to  hold  every  office  in  common 
with  the  members  of  the  establishment. 
Such  inconsistencies  was  very  litUe  credi- 
table to  our  municipal  code,  and  loudly 
called  for  revision.     On  this  question  he 
ahould    unite    with    those    wno    called 
for  ioquisy,  and  inquiry  alone  was  now 
asked.     W  ithout  the  strongest  guards  and 
securities  for  the  establishment,  he  should 


never   concede  farther.     It  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  repetition  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject  ; 
he  had  long  stood  committed  upon  them 
with  the  House  and  the  public,  and  should, 
conformably  with  all  his  former  votes,  now 
give  his  voice  for  going  into  a  committee* 
Sir  Henrif  Parnell  had  to  thank  the 
right  hon,  gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke),  who 
had  spoken  on  the  other  side   of  the 
House,  for  his  very  valuable,  cordial,  and 
conciliating  speech.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  him,  that  the  Catholics  were  perfectly 
willing  to  do  all  those  things  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  required  should  be  done, 
as  tlie  conditions  on  which  he  would  give 
them  his  supporL    In  doing  so,  he  should 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  refute  the  as- 
sertion of  an  hon.  member  who  spoke  from 
the  second  bench  ^M r.  Foster),  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  proposed  plan  o£ 
domestic  nomination.    But  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  he  wished  to  say  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  concerning 
the  number  of  coadjutor  bishops  in  Ire- 
land, was  altogether  incorrect.     There 
were  at  present  only  three  in  Ireland,  all 
of  whom  had  been  appointed,  as  the  prac- 
tice was,  because  the  bishops  were  them- 
selves unable,  from  infirmities  or  age,  to 
discharge  their  duties.    In  order  to  un- 
derstand exactly  the  proposed  plan  of 
domestic  nomination  of  all  future  bishops, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  House  should 
know  the  proceedings  which  now  took 
place  for  filling  a  bishop's  see  when  vacant. 
The  bishops  of  the  province  in  which  he 
was    situated,  assembled   together,    and 
having  consulted  with  the  priests  of  the 
vacant  diocese,  named  those  persons  as  fit 
to  be  chosen  by  the  pope  for  the  new 
bishop.    It  had  been  nearly  the  constant 
practice  for  the  pope  to  choose  the  persoa 
whose  name  stood  first  upon  the  list,  but 
there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  in  some  tew  instances,  ap- 
pointed a  person  not  reoommeoded  by  tne 
bishops  of  the  province,  and  he  possessed 
the  power,  if  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  of 
appointing  even  a  foreigner  to  be  an  Irish 
bisnop.    It  was  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  such  proceeding,  and  to  render  all 
future  appointments  entirely  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Irish  priests  and 
bishops,  that  it  was  now  proposed  that  the 
pope  should  issue  a  concoraat,  by  which 
ne  should  bind  himself  to  appoint  no  per- 
son to  be  a  bishop  in  Ireland,  except  such 
a  person  as  should  be  in  the  first  place 
elected  by  the  Irish  clergy  themselves.    It 
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was  proposed  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
themselves,  to  hare  the  follofviog  provi- 
sions inserted  in  every  bill  :— 

<<  Provided,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted, 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or 
other  person,  shall  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise any  office  or  function  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  any  church  or  congre- 
gation, who  is  not  a  native  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  and  who  is  not  elected  to  that 
office  by  lie^  and  sworn  Subjects  of  hfa 
majesty,  resident  in  this  mrited  kingdom ; 
and  who  shall  not,  in  addition  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  have  taken  the  following 
oath:— 

<<  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  will  not 
elect  or  concur  to  the  election  of  any  per- 
son to  the  office  and  functions  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  whom  I  do  not  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  a  loyal  and  faithful 
subject  of  his  majesty,  ana  of  a  peaceable 
demeanour  and  disnosition :  and  I  swear, 
moreover,  that  I  will  not  attempt,  either 
by  open  force  or  secret  fraud,  to  subvert 
or  injure  the  constitution  or  the  establish- 
taent,  either  in  church  or  state ;  or  to 
alter  the  settlement  of  property  in  this 
kingdom,  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  law ;  and 
that,  if,  by  any  conversation,  correspon- 
dence, or  other  means,  I  should  discover 
or  justl]^  suspect  that  any  other  person  is 
attemptmg  or  contriving  to  do  the  same,  I 
will,  without  delay,  make  it  known  to  his 
majesty's  government." 

As  the  pope  had  communicated  his 
readiness  to  give  his  consent  to  this  plan 
of  electing  the  bishops  by  a  larger  number 
of  clerffy  than  had  hitherto  been  concern- 
ed in  the  nomination,  and  also  to  erant  the 
necessary  coocordatum  to  bmd  himself  to 
give  institution  to  the  person  so  elected, 
all  possibility  of  foreign  influence  in  the 
appointment  woold  be  completely  exclud- 
ed, and  the  selection  of  a  proper  person 
would  be  secured  by  the  oath  jost  men- 
tioned. Every  thing  therefore  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  he  wished 
to  see  adopted  by  the  CatfaoKcs,  they 
were  ready  do,  and  even  stitt  more,  if  in 
the  regulations  of  the  details  for  electing 
the  bishops,  any  thing  should  be  proposed 
to  render  them  more  sadsfiictory.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  at  all  cor- 
rect for  the  hoof,  member  on  the  second 
bench  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  new 
in  this  pUm  of  domestic  nominationr— 
because  at  present  the  power  of  the  pope 
certainly  enabled  him  to  appoint  any  per- 
son he  pleased  to  a  tacant  see  in  Ireland, 
and  because  the  election  of  a  bishop  has 
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hitherto  been  confined  te  the  Ushops  of 
the  province,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
second  order  of  the  clergy.  The  differ- 
ence in  fact  between  the  present  system 
and  the  proposed  one  was  this,  that  now 
foreign  influence  might  by  possibility  pre- 
vail m  the  appointment  of  bishops,  wheie- 
as  by  the  plan  of  domestic  nomination  it 
was  completely  shut  out.  As  to  the 
Veto,  whether  or  not  this  was  preferable 
to  domestic  nomination  was  a  fitter  subject 
for  discussion  in  a  committee  of  the  House, 
where  all  the  details  of  both  plans  could  be 
minutely  examined.  All  that  the  Catho- 
lics now  asked  of  the  House  was,  to  grant  a 
committee  to  make  this  inquiry,  to  have 
their  case  considered  by  the  House,  and  to 
let  it  be  thoroughly  investigated,  whether 
there  existed  any  reason  for  longer  conti* 
nuing  the  penal  laws  in  operation  agaiest 
them.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded  by 
sayins,  he  sincerely  hoped  the  House 
woula  not  suffer  this  opportunity  to  be 
lost,  of  forwarding  a  measure  so  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Webber  said,  that  he  felt  it  his 
most  painful  but  most  bounden  duty  to 
give  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman his  most  decided  opposition.  No 
auallfications,  no  system  of  arrangements 
iat  have  been  or  could  be  devised,  could, 
in  his  view  of  the  question,  in  the  least  re- 
move or  mitigate  the  enormous  mischiefe 
which  in  hb  conscience  he  believed  must 
necessarily  attend  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  He  therefore  had  nttle 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  those  arrange- 
ments, which,  strangely  to  him,  had  been 
thought  worthy  of  so  much  consideration. 
He  OTJected  to  them  as  utterly  vain  and 
illusory,  and  therefore  as  aggravating  the 
dangers  which  they  held  out,  a  delusive 
appearance  and  promise  of  guarding 
aeaittst.  Of  those  proposed,  namely,  ite 
Veto  and  Domestic  Nomination,  which 
had  been  so  gravely  argued  on  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  preceded  him  in  the  de- 
bate, they  had  each  of  them  their  dis- 
tinct grounds  for  reprobation,  in  addition 
to  the  general  objections  which  lay  against 
them.  The  Veto  would  be  the  dehberate 
and  express  admission  of  the  exercise  of 
papal  power  withio  (his  great  and  hitherto 
mdependent  empire.  It  would  be  the  ad- 
Bussion  of  that  power  in  the  very  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  resisted,  even  when 
the  Roman  CathoAc  was  the  established 
religion ;  and  in  direct  contravention^  to 
the  statutes  of  provisors  and  prsraaumre^ 
which  still  remam  the  forgotten  or  msoh^ 
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•4  Iftwi  of  the  laacl.  OomMic  aomina* 
ikHi  b  M  objectionable  io  prineiple»  and 
i»ofe  objectionable  and  dangeroua  in  prac* 
lice.  It  would  eatabliih  a  nnmerous  cor- 
potation  apread  over  the  CQiiotry,  powea- 
aiog  extensive  powen,  still  more  extensive 
iomencey  independent  of  and  unconnect- 
ed with  the  constituted  powers  of  the 
state*  necessarily  dissatisfied,  unless  the 
church  establishment  is  to  be  conceded, 
and  therefore  under  a  permanent  princi- 
ple of  sympathy  with  the  discontented 
and  dlsaflbcted.  To  accede  to  that  pro- 
ject would  be  to  concede  that  patronage 
to  faction,  whic  his  denied  to  your  Crown. 
Of  those  arraogementSy  thereforot  so  in- 
sidiously proposed  as  securities,  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more ;  but  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  in  referenoe  to  them, 
this  qi|estioa  is  now  brought  forward, 
there  is  something  to  observe  and  much 
to  reflect  on.  ^^m  the  folio  volume 
which  tbe  House  has  published  on  this 
aubjeet,  it  appears,  that  every  state,  whe- 
ther of  Protescaot  or  Popish  .communion, 
iriielher  of  a  firee,  or  absolute,  or  mixed 
form  of  government,  have  A>und  it  neees- 
aary  aod  indispensable  to  guard  their  inde^ 
peodence  against  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  papal  power,  and  tlie  dangers  which 
eosue  from  it.  Those  dangers  are  of  two 
iwtitres,  religious  aod  political. 

From  the  first,  states  that  are  of  Po- 
fHsb  communion)  are  in  a  great  measure 
freed.  With  that  system,  they  are  in 
aome  measure  identified,  and  when  the 
tamporal  encroachments  of  papal  ambition 
have  not  been  directed  against  them,  the 
feUgious  system  was  capable  of  being  a 
powerful  support  and  aid  to  their  thronea, 
but  still  against  the  political  dangers  even 
they  were  forced  to  guard.  But  sutes 
not  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  addition  to  the  political  dangers  com- 
mon to  all,  have  also  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  growing  out  of  the  religious  sys- 
ton  of  popery ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  in 
m  (fee  state  in  which  popular  privileges 
ara  to  be  posaeased  and  exercised,  and 
which  when  once  conferred,  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  an  extreme  case,  be  recalled, 
gnards  and  precautions  are  much  more 
Mccasary,  tmin  in  absolute  monarchies, 
in  which  all  subordinate  power  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  and  control  of 
the  sovereign.  Under  these  circumstan- 
eea,  therefore,  though  so  difisrent  to  each, 
Protestant  states  have  to  guard  against 
the  two  dangers,  Roman  Catholic  states 
have  only  one  to  guard  against.    Both, 
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however,  have  required  and  insisted  on 
two  points,  which,  though  reluctantly, 
have  been  conceded  to  ihero,  namely,  the 
unqualified  selection  and  appointment  of 
bishops,  and  the  inspection  of  papal  bulls 
and  rescripts.  But  those  conditions,  which 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  states  are  required, 
and  to  all  Protestant  states  are  conceded^ 
even  where  an  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment renders  such  precautions  less  neces- 
sary, even  those  to  this  free  Protestant 
state  are  denied,  and  at  the  moment  too^ 
when  high  and  important  privileges  are 
prayed  for  from  your  hands. 
•  That  denial  I  should  not  advert  to,  but 
to  show  what  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
with  which  the  unceasing  demuads  for 
conciliation  are  accompanied.  Submis- 
sion to  this  course  of  conduct,  as  to  me^ 
nacing  petition  before,  I  have  heard  r^ 
commended  as  dignified  procedure..  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  such  dignity. 
To  legislate  without  conaideration  of  the 
giddy  desires  or  angry  pasaiens  of  any 
particular  description  of  people,  doesbe^ 
long  to  legislative  dignity,  because  it  b^ 
lonffs  to  wisdom  to  do  so.  But  that  ia 
appiieable  onl^r  to  subjects  of  general  legia- 
lation,  affecting  the  whole  community, 
not  to  the  extension  of  privilege  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  it*  When  such  is  sought, 
until  very  late  times  it  has  been  consi- 
dered that  it  should  be  sought  with  res- 
pect, at  least,  to  the  legislature  from 
which  it  was  expected,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  the  manner  in  which  privilege  ia 
applied  for,  may  often  indicate  the  spirit 
in  which  it  will  be  used.  Shall  we  apply 
that  criterion  to  the  present  case  ? 

That  it  has  been  sought  with  eagerness, 
with,  an  unremitting  importunity,  which 
never  before  attended  the  constitutional 
pursuit  of  any  other  public  object,  I  am 
willing  to  overlook  or  excuse,  if  intein- 
peranoe  or  clamour  have  proceeded  to 
menacing  and  insulting  demand,  I  must 
aay  that  it  was  not  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lica  that  the  disposition  of  so  treating  the 
queation  originated.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  wild  declamations  of  unprinci- 
pled or  inconsiderate  partisans,  and  the 
misrepresentationa  of  what  persons  of  de- 
served weight  and  authority  had  said  in 
their  behalf.— Hence  the  fallacious  mis- 
application  of  terms,  which,  in  violation 
of  every  degree  of  truth  and  candour, 
have  now  got  into  estsAilished  use  in  speak- 
ing of  this  question.  Toleration,  religious 
Uwrty,  are  said  to  be  violated  by  with- 
hdding  political  power-^as  if  those  terms 
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were  not  applicable  only  to  the  freedom 
of  religious  faith,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious worship.  But  these  abuses  of  terms 
are  trifling  and  venial,  compared  with 
that  by  which  this  measure  has  been  art- 
fully and  delusively  designated.  The  term 
emancipation,  in  the  outset,  suggests  a 
prejudice,  and  summons  our  best  feelings 
to  its  support ;— it  assumes  a  fact,  and 
suggests  and  amroates  arguments  a^inst 
It — it  assumes  the  fact  of  a  pre-existent 
state  of  slavery,  from  which  to  be  eman- 
cipated. This  term,  familiarly  adopted 
by  their  Protestant  advocates,  has  en- 
couraged them  to  believe  that  such  really 
is  their  unmerited  condition ; — and .  they 
go  about  clanking  their  imaginary  chains, 
and  naturally  seeking  to  break  them  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  represented  to 
them  as  their  oppressors.  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  fnend,  the  representative  of 
the  university  of  Dublin,  was  actually  re- 
ported as  haviog  so  spoken  of  their  con- 
dition in  debate — as  repreienting  them 
as  standing  in  chains  behmd  the'  backs  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  I  will 
itate  the  words  of  that  most  able  and  zea* 
]ous  advocate  of  their  claims,  as  acknow- 
ledged by  himself.  «  They  are  not  slaves, 
as  sdme  of  their  absurd  advocates  call 
them,  but  free  men,  possessing  substan- 
tially the  same  political  riehts  with  their 
Protestant  brethren,  and  with  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire— that  is,  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
best  laws  administered  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  most  free  and  most  highly  civilized 
country  in  the  world*"  This,  Sir,  is  the 
condition  of  Roman  Catholics  under  this 
Protestant  government,  with  the  addition 
of  not  only  the  most  perfect  toleration  of 
their  religion,  but  having  an  exclusive 
seminary  for  the  education  of  their  clergy, 
supported  at  a  sreat  public  expense.  Uo 
Roman  Cathohcs  in  Catholic  states  so 
treat  or  so  tolerate  Protestants?  Some 
degree  of  toleration,  but  none  of  main- 
tenance, has  been  admitted  in  revolutio- 
nised France,  and  in  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions*  It  lias  b«en  made  a  basis  in 
the  new  constitution  of  the  lately  establish- 
ed kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Bm 
wherever  it  has  been  in  any  degree  ad- 
mitted, papal  censure  has  followed,  and 
condemnea  and  remonstrated,  assertin^r 
and  denouncing  that  fundamental  princi- 

fle  of  intolerance  from  which  aU  their 
Persecutions  have  arisen*-**  that  out  of 
thepale  of  their  chorch,  salvation  cannot  be 
found.**    Soe  the  lata  papal  iescript|  res- 
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pecting  permission  of  the  use  of  the  holj 
scriptures  in  Poland,  and  the  inveterate 
opposition  which  in  these  kingdoms — even 
in  this  metropolis— they  give  to  all  schocda 
where,  under  any  modification,  it  is  per- 
mitted. Such  is  their  notion,  and  such 
their  principle  of  toleration !— Such  their 
construction  of  the  toleration  they  ctoin, 
and  of  the  toleration  they  admit.  That 
which  they  claim,  inclofles  political  powor 
in  its  fullest  extent:— that  which  they 
admit,  excludes  even  the  use  of  the  holy 
scriptures*— Candour,  therefore,  I  ana 
bold  to  say,  must  allow  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  toleration  or  religious  liberty, 
or  a  case  of  emancipation*  When  the 
penal  code  existed  there  might  have  been 
some  pretence  for  the  constructive  appli- 
cation of  that  term*  But  that  code  haa 
now  no  existence.  It  was  enacted  mostly 
in  the  2d  and  8th  of  Ann,  and  was  finally 
repealed  in  1793*  Its  name  and  the  me* 
mory  of  its  severities  only  have  remained* 
The  former  for  misapplication  to  the  di^ 
qualiiying  statutes  which  were  completed 
and  made  fundamental  of  our  constitution 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  lattet 
to  excite  a  false  feeling,  and  to  preserM 
and  transmit  hostility  and  vindictive  re* 
sentment  against  the  descendants  of  tiwse 
who  enacted  them ;  who  found  them— as 
far  as  their  agency  was  required,  did  not 
execute  them,  and  finally  repealed  them 
with  acclamation.  No  person  who  hears 
me,  has  felt  more  objection  to  their  prin* 
ciple,  or  more  regrets  that  under  any  pro- 
vocation or  excuse  they  were  adopted*— 
But  I  can  do  so  without  falling  into  the 
unjust  and  vulgar  error  of  unqualified  con* 
demnation  of  our  forefiithers,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  provocations 
under  which  •  they  acted  respecting  them- 
selves, and  the  motives  which  actuated 
them  for  the  security  of  us  their  descend* 
ants* 

Those  laws  were  certainly  severe  and 
oppressive,  and  were  meant  to  break  down 
the  strength  of  the  CsthoKcs  as  a  par^, 
and  to  compel  conformity— ^they  had 
nearly  effiBcted  both  objects,  when  they 
were  repealed.  It  was  ror  those  purposes 
that  they  were  severe.  No  sufficient  ex<» 
cuse— neither  is  it  eoe  that  they  were 
only  faintly  retaliatory  of  tenfold  cnid^, 
not  merely  enacted,  but  unrelentingly  ia* 
fiicted  on  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  whole  reign  of  James  2nd— or 
that  they  bore  only  a  fiunt  comparison,  to 
the  cruelties  practved  by  itewis  tbe  I4di 
on  the  Hugonots  ftr  niae  years  previooa 
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iDtlie  mrocatun  of  the  edict  of  Nentei— 
er  CiieteU  waf  in  the  spirit,  but  ftr  thort 
iDdeed  of  the  paini  end  penalties  enjoined 
against  heretics  by  the  council  of  Lateran, 
from  whidi  no  doubt  they  were  originally 
taken. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  reme  the  recol- 
k^on  of  these  factt ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
gratitude as  well  as  injustice  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  gTMt  men,  to  record  and 
mmglti  against  their  acts,  without  connect- 
ing with  them  their  excuse  and  to  forget 
sdtogetheTy  that  it  was  for  our  security* 
not  their  own«  that  they  were  thus  soU- 
citous  to  guvd  and  to  provide.  Their 
defence  calls  for  this  digression,  and  I 
(rust  will  excuse  it.  May  cause  and  ef- 
iect  on  both  sides  be  forgotten  i 

What  the  laws  are  which  remain  to  af- 
fed  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  enacted 
*-what  win  be  the  immediate  effect  and 
fitfther  consequences  which  in  my  con- 
viction will  attend  their  repeal— under 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  will  pro* 
oeed  to  lay  before  you.««For  this  purpose 
I  should  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
has  been  the  relation  of  popery  to  this 
xottntryin  times  past,  and  what  have  been 
the  eibcts  which  in  its  successive  vicissi- 
tudes it  hu  produced.  It  was  shortly 
after  our  great  historical  era  of  the  con- 
quest, that  the  system  and  dommation  of 
B  began.  Gregoijr  7th.  (Hilde- 
was  the  author  of  it.  Before  his 
e  popes  were  the  spiritual  heads  of 

the  Roman  church  onlv,  but  they  took 
their  investitures  from  tne  emperors  as  he 
did  his  from  the  emperor  Henry  4th,  whom 
he  afterwards  humbled  in  the  dust.  It 
was  not  until  after  his  time  that  those  dis- 
puted doctrines  were  formally  recognised 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  which  have  since 
been  the  ground  of  all  the  schism  and 
animosity  which  have  since  disturbed  and 
disgraced  the  Christian  church.  From 
that  period  until  the  25ih  of  our  Edward 
Istf  a  continued  system  of  encroachment 
and  struggle^  inmctually  resisted,  em- 
bittered me  lives  of  the  successive  mo- 
narchs  that  sat  on  the  English  throne,  and 
degraded  the  nation  throi^  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  sovereigns. 

The  reception  and  maintenance  of  le- 
gates with  tne  powers  which  they  assumed 
^p-nominally  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
but  in  their  exercise  (as  always)  having 
a  temporal  efiBct^— The  drawing  appeals 
to  ReoMt  which  was  in  fiict  a  wbjection 
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ecclesiastical  benefices  (which  you  are 
again  called  on  to  concede) ;— 4it  last  the 
monstrous  claim  of  exemption  from  se- 
cular power  (and  which  cfEum  they  have 
lately  renewed  in  the  Netherlands). 
These  oppressive  and  tvrannical  abuses, 
no  longer  to  be  endured,  roused  the  re- 
sistance of  a  magnanimous  prince,  (Ed- 
ward 1st),  and  from  the  25th  of  his  reign 
to  the  16th  of  Richard  2nd,  there  was  a 
continued  legislative  struggle  to  oppose 
them.  The  statutes  of  provisors  ana  pre- 
munire,  and  mortmain*  foUowed  in  as 
Quick  succession  as  the  abuses  to  whidi 
tney  were  opposed,  but  not  with  equal 
effect.  The  wars  of  the  houses  of  Xork 
and  Laocasteri  suspended  ecclesiastical 
polemics,  and  Henry  8th  revolted  from 
papal  dominion* 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  state  what 
were  the  circumstances  or  merits  of  the 
Reformation.  Whatever  they  were,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  gross  and  increasing  cor- 
ruptions  of  the  church  of  llome,  led  the 
way  and  prepared  that  event,  which  haa 
since  so  much  influenced  the  fortunes  and 
fateof  the  European  world.*It  has  been, 
reviled  as  originating  in  impious  and  adul- 
terous motives.  In  the  inscrutable  work- 
ings of  Providence,  corruption  and  crime 
have  sometimes  appeared  to  have  been 
his  instruments— out  of  evil  to  produce 
good,  and  to  make  the  works  of  Satan  ef- 
fect his  own  discomfiture,  may  serve  more 
to  exhibit  his  omnipotence. 

They  who  revile  the  Reformation  for  the 
impurity  they  connect  with  it,  at  best 
only  look  at  half  die  picture,  and  the  v  en- 
tirely  forget  that  the  awful  work  of  our 
redemption  itself,  was  conducted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  treachery  and 
crime ;  and  that  the  apostle,  whom  they 
claim  as  the  founder  of  popery,  fiditfied 
and  denied  his  lord. 

This  closed  the  first  great  era  of  po- 
perv  in  Encland^— During  that  long  pe- 
riod of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  churchy  of  Rome  was  impli- 
citly received,  the  indirect  power  which 
belong  to  its  construction  of  spirituals 
submitted  to,  and  its  fiuther  encroach- 
ment of  direct  temporal  power,  ineffectu- 
ally struggled  against.  The  second  era 
embraced  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Re- 
volution. To  this  period  I  would  parti- 
cuhu'ly  call  attention,  for  it  was  tliat  in 
which  those  laws  were  first  enacted  which 
you  are  now  called  upon  to  repeal,  'i'he 
wise  administration  of  the  protector  So- 
merset gave  root  to  the  reformed  religiooj 
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which  the  vubseduent  reign  of  Maiy  it* 
tccked  with  iuch  sanguinary  Tioletate.— 
Of  the  liorf  or«,  which  profaning  the  n^me, 
because,  under  a  perversion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of   religion,  she  practised,    I  will 
spare  the  House  and  myself  the  pain  of  a 
recithL     But  I  will  state  the  short  ohser- 
Tatroh  of  Mr.  Hume  upon  them  :-->''  In- 
stantly the  rage  of  religious  prosecution 
was  let  bote,  and  England  was  then  filled 
with  stenes  of  horror,    which    has  ever 
since  ^ndered  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion the  object  of  general  detestation,  and 
which  prove  that  no  human  depravity  can 
eaual  revehge  and  cruelty  when  covered 
with  the  mantle  of  religion.'*    Her  furious 
and  sanguinary  efforts  did  not  destroy  its 
infont  growth.     But  why  do  I  thus  express 
myself?    It  did  much  to  give  it  root  and 
strength.     It  showed  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity  in  their  natural  deformity.    It 
exhibited  the  milkwhite  hind,  not  in  the 
spots  of  the  panther,  but  blotched  with 
corruptions  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs.    Her  death,  and  the  succession 
of  that  great  and  glorious  princess,  Eliza- 
beth, were  made   the    instruments  and 
means  of  establishing  the  reformed  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  and  of  saving  what  re- 
iMained  of  the  Protestants,  from  utter  ex- 
tSrpation.-^She  (hd  so  in  aH  the  mild  firm- 
ness  thnt   suited  the  great  purpose  to 
which  she  was  called.    I  will  again  use 
Mr.  Hume's  wt)rds.    **  The  queen  esta- 
blished no  inquisition  in   men  s  bosoms ; 
ahe  enjoined  no  oaths  of  supremaqr,  ex- 
cepting from  tht>se  who  received  |^ces 
of  trust  and  enohimant  from  the  public.** 
In  tlte  lat  and  Sth  of  her  reign,  were 
enacted  the  first  popish   exclusion.     A 
new    oath    of  supremacy  was  enjoined, 
which  included  all    public  functionaries, 
except  peers.     .Five  successive  bulls  of 
different  popes,  excommunicating  and  de- 
posing her,  kept  her  entire  reign  a  con« 
tinued  succession  of  plots,  conspiracies, 
and  assassinations.    As  Uie  very  contrary 
of  this  has  been  asserted  in  debate  by  a 
person  of  great  eminence  and  talent,  and 
as  in  the  appendix  to  a  report  of  a  late 
committee,  it  is  roundly  denied  that  such 
ever  was  the  doctrine  or  conduct  of  the 
aee  of  Rome,  and  professes  also  a  horror 
at  the  practice,  I  have  come  prepared  to 
state  those  bulls,  their  dates,  by  what  popes 
issued  and  the  effects  which  ensued  from 
them.    These  machinations,  conspiracies, 
and  plots,  strange  to  tell,  she  survived— 
and,  notwithstanding  the  recollections  of 
tlic  cruelties  of  thefbtmer  reign,  tkeasfaet 
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of  its  martyr*  «tfil  ioMiM  te  th»  wtad  j 
the  massacre  of  St.  Biurtholomew  aeiod 
almost  before  her  eyes,  tnd  the  pftp^l 
crusade  of  invasion  approachsag  htr 
shores,  she  carried  exclusion  no  farther, 
and  she  retaliated  not  at  all.  Ifi  the 
length  of  time  which  Providence  for  its 
ends  gave  to  h^  reign,  she  completely 
confirmed  the  establishment  of  that  pureat 
and  mildest  system  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion—the church  of  England.  8he  closed 
her  glorious  reign  and  life,  having  raised 
her  country  to  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  cha- 
racter, and  security,  to  which  it  never  be« 
fore  had  reached. 

In  the  next  two  reigns,  no  law  which 
bears  upon  this  question  was  enacted* 
But  in  the  commencement  of  that  of 
James  another  papal  bull  was  fulminated 
by  Clement  Sih  and  shortly  after  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  attempted  and  al« 
most  executed,  by  which  the  king,  the 
nobles,  and  the  Commons,  were  to  be  in« 
volved  in  one  instant  destruction.  Of  this^ 
I  shall  only  mention  the  short  and  em* 
phatic  observation  of  Mr.  Hume.  He 
says,  *'  it  was  one  of  the  roost  memo- 
rable that  history  has  conveyed  to  poe« 
terity,  containing  at  once  a  singular  proof 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  its  widest  departure  from  mo- 
rals and  most  steady  attschmeot  to  leli- 
gious  prejudices."  Looking  abstractedtljr 
at  the  horrid  purpose,  Mr.  Hume  was 
right.  But  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  his 
observationon  the  atrocities  of  Mary,  bewas 
in  error ;  in  the  gross  error  that  we  are 
in  at  this  day— that  all  will  delusively  fall 
into,  and  ii^rtously  and  unjustly  to  the 
characters  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  judge 
them  on  acts  which  relate  to  their  re- 
ligion, on  the  coomioo  principles  of  mo- 
rality or  policy.  It  is  remarkable  of  this 
most  extraordinary  plot,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  in  this  kingdom  which  stands  ancon- 
troverted.  Why?  Because  the  cooepi- 
raters  were  taken  almost  in  the  fact.  Do 
you  draw  from  that  the  conclutioo  that 
none  of  the  others  had  real  existence? 

In  Ireland  the  accession  of  James  under 
the  bull  I  have  mentioned  was  resisted. 
He  colonized  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  it 
is  at  this  moment  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  or  English  settlement  of  Ireland, 
call  it  which  you  will.  In  this  reign  an  eveal 
occurred  thene  which  deserves  great  at* 
tention.  In  16 IS  the  first  parliament  waa 
called,  in  which  Protestants  or  Papists 
were  MKscriminately  eligible  •-ami  what 
was  the  teauit  i     Bk  Afther  ChichcMeri 
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And  tori  deputy,  writes  to  tin  Mcratery 
if  MUe  vf  the  time,  that  from  the  inter- 
fttmea  nf  the  Ronwn  Catholic  dergy  by 


alef  Che  rights  of  the  chureh,  they  iaflaene- 
ed  alUhe  eieetions  against  candidates  oi 
the  king's  religion.— *In  the  foUowioff  reign 
nothing  in  this  kingdom  occored  to  be 
observed  on.  The  cifil  wars  asaia  sos- 
ponded  religious  contentioiiy  and  the  sa- 
pcrior  energy  of  ianalidBm  bore  down 
and  dissipated  for  a  while,  the  spirit  of 

io  Ireland,  however,  it  broke  out  in  un- 
restrained and  unmitigated  fury.  In  16S9 
lord  Strafford,  then  lord  lieutenant,  called 
a  parliament,  and  in  his  letters  it  appears 
that  the  same  influence  exercised  by  the 
priests,  again  produced  the  same  effects 
as  in  1613.  What  was  the  consequence? 
After  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  ensuecf,  O'NeiH's 
rebellion,  a  sudden  and  general  in- 
surrection took  place,  commencing  with 
a  general  mossacre  of  the  Protestants  or 
English  settlers,  in  which,  as  appears  by 
tile  Commonn  Journals,  forty "One  of  the 
members  of  thar  parliament  were  found 
to  be  personally  engaged.  This  was  a 
anarked  era  in  Ireltmd,  for  it  was  then 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  became  com- 
l^ely  a  Popish  «ygtero.  The  pope  sent 
Ofer  bis  nuncio  Rinuccini  to  approTO  and 
sanctify  what  had  been  done,  and  to  direct 
their  future  operations.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  kingdom  was  placed,  and  accord- 
ingly lord  Ormond  and  his  adherents,  and 
ttB  many  of  the  English  settlers  as  could, 
escaped  and  fled.  The  confisderated  Irish 
then  ofiered  the  sovereignty  of  the  king^ 
dora  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  on  his  re- 
fitsal,  to  the  House  of  Lorraine. 

On  the  Restoration,  hopes,  and  fears 
agitated  both  of  these  religious  parties ; 
the  Protestants  felt  alarmed,  but  by  the 
prndent  conduct  of  the  king,  and  the  wise 
administration  of  Clarendon,  they  were 
dissipated.  They  were  again  excited, 
however,  by  the  open  conformity  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  popery  and  by  the  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  and  Ainher  con- 
lirmed  by  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon.  On 
this  occasion  occurred  one  of  the  roost  curi- 
ous facts  which  history  records,  and  a4iich 
suggests  the  most  of  matter  for  reflection 
on  the  present  question.  The  adminis- 
tration, of  which  the  cabai  was  a  junta 
of  conspirators,  succeeded  to  the  downfhll 
of  Clarendon.  The  object  of  their  con- 
spiracy was  the  destruction  cf  the.Uaited 


Statesi  and  the  ostabiishBMnt  of  absolato 
power.     But  within  this  little  band  of 
ooosmratom,  was  another  conspiracy,  to 
whidi  the  other  was  only  meant  to  be 
subservient,  and  to  which,  two  only  of  its 
members,    who  were  Roman  Catholics, 
were  privy.    Its  object,  the  extirpation  of 
the  reformed  ivHgion  in  this  country  and 
throughout  Europe.    This  certainly  is  the 
roost  striking  instance  of  what  never  yet 
has  appeared'  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
can  be  no  cordMd  concurrence  or  co-ope- 
ration in  administering  political   power 
from  public  men  processing  this  religion, 
wttii  tfiose  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  wher- 
ever the  interests  of  their  church  can  come 
in  question.    It  may  be  asked  why  is  this  ? 
Is  it  that  they  are  men  of  less  truth,  less 
honour — more  devokl  of  a  moral  sense  of 
duty  ?    No,  by  no  means ;  I  am  far  from 
attributing  to  them  any  defect  in  those 
qualities.    But  the  principsl  of  ecclesi- 
astical subjection,  which  is  the  established 
discipline  of  their  religion,  and  which  if 
they  do  not  admit,  they  neither  are  or 
can  be  Roman  Catholics,  necessarily  gives 
to  their  church,  and  the  principles  of  it, 
an  influence  over  their  conduct,  which 
they  cannot  resist,  and  cannot  well  avow, 
whilst  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation  (so  leading  and  fundamental 
an  article  of  their  faith)  not  only  causes  a 
principle  of  alienation,  but  a  most  power- 
ful motive  to  use  any  power  they  may  pos- 
aess,  for  the  destruction  of  a  system  which 
they  conscientiously  believe  as  necessarUy 
productive  of  everlasting  perdition  to  its 
adherents.      In  proportion  as  they  are 
virtuous,  as  they  are  religious,  nay,  as 
they  are  humane,  must  be  the  sincerity 
and  ardour  of  that  motive. 

This  was  well,  and  happily,  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  exemplified  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  time  of 
Charles  Snd  when  lord  Bristol,  an  eminent 
and  conscientious  man,  stated  the  opposite 
and  conflicting  principles  under  which  he 
was  placed.  He  admitted  that  his  sense 
of  duty  as  a  peer  of  parliament  called 
on  htm  to  vote  for  the  measure,  but  that 
his  sense  of  religious  obligation  called  on 
him  to  oppose  it.  And  what  did  he  do  ? 
he  abided  by  his  religious  obligation,  as 
under  the  n'resrstible  compulsion  of  the 
principles  of  this  wonderful  system,  must 
always  be  the  case  with  those  who  sin- 
cerely believe  in  it-^-and  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  those  who  do  not,  deserve 
no  consideration,— 'With  such,  conscien- 
tious scruple  is  pretence.     They  adhere 
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to  the  reI%ion  for  the  sake  of  the  party, 
not  to  the  party  under  mothres  of  religion. 
Looking,  therefore,  to  the  character  of 
the  other  memhers  of  the  cabal,  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  horrid  as  we  must  feel 
their  design,  treacherous  as  we  most  feel 
their  conduct,  they  were,  however,  the 
bonestest  men  of  the  five-«they  acted 
under  a  more  general,  though  perverted 
application  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
virtue,  and  humanity ;  and  so  did  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  when  he  led  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  other  and  more  recent  bar- 
barities, which  I  forbear  from  mentionm^. 
Had  Mr.  Hume  been  less  philosophical  in 
matters  of  religion,  he  would  not  have 
overlooked  the  compulsory  power  of  those 
tenets,  which  under  such  irresistible  mo* 
tives  and  sanctions,  disarm  or  pervert  all 
common  principles  of  morals  or  policy. 

Alas !  are  not  we  forgetting  and  over- 
looking it  now,  when  we  even  entertain 
the  discussion  of  this  question  ?  The  test 
and  corporation  acts,  the  ISUi  and  25th 
of  this  reign,  operated  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  were  adopted  as  a  general 
defensive  measure  against  all  dissenters 
from  the  established  church.  The  SOth 
Charles  2nd  was  the  act  of  this  reign,  which 
principally  affected  and  continues  to  af- 
fect them.  The  origin  and  cause  of 
enacting  it  deserve  observation ;  notwith- 
standing the  oath  of  supremacy  enjoined 
to  be  taken  by  the  5th  Elizabeth,  it  was 
found,  that  under  some  salvo  of  conscience, 
which  the  uninitiated  do  not  comprehend, 
Roman  Catholics  are  Qualified  both  for  of- 
fices in  state  and  parliament;  in  short  it 
became  inoperative,  and  this,  with  the 
conformity  of  tbe  duke  of  York  to  popery, 
sunested  this  act.  This  statute  was  the 
deuberate  measure  of  wise  and  patriotic 
men,  and  was  afterwards  as  deliberately 
adopted  into  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
constitution. 

The  exclusion  effected  by  this  act,  they 
endeavoured  to  extend  to  the  throne,  and 
failed.  The  attempt  was  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  great  lord  Russell. 
He  died  a  martyr  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  his  blood  was 
restored,  and  he  has  left  heirs  to  his 
honours,  and  certainly  to  half  of  his  prin- 
ciples. The  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  was  a  wretched  scene  of  con- 
spiracv  and  intrigue,  and  public  disasters ; 
and  Charles  closed  a  profligate  life  and  in- 
glorious reign,  not  without  suspicion  that 
tbe  erent  was  hastened. 
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The  reign  of  James  which  was  destiaecl 
to  close  this  second  period,  conmenoed 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  miglii 
be  expected.    In  his  first  council,  he  d»i 
clared  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  coo* 
stitution  in  church  and  state  as  by  law  es- 
tablished.  He  particukriy  and  deservedly 
praised  the  loyalty  and  moderate  princi« 
pies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  ^;ain 
professed   his  resolution  to  maintain  it. 
James  was  Jcnown  to  be  a  man  of  troth  and 
honour,  and  had  always  evinced  a  scropu- 
loos  regard  to  his  engagements  ;«^his  as- 
surances, therefore,  were   received  with 
confidence  and  exultation,  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  hearts  his  deluded  people 
exclaimed,  **  that  they  now  had  the  word 
of  a  king  for  their  pledged  security,  and  a 
word  that  never  was  broken."    Alas  1  they 
knew  not  how  faint  was  thac  reliance 
against  the  compulsory  motives,  to  which 
their  kin|^  was  a  slave.    His  profession 
and  promises  availed  not;  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  Jesuit  confessors,  he  belied 
them  all.    He  opened  his  reign  by  going 
to  mass,  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  : 
he  next  dispensed  with  tests— 'he  erected 
an  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  con- 
trdied  the  ministers  of  the  established 
diurch  in  their  functions— he  filled  the 
vacant  sees  with  Popish  priests,  and  foreed 
them  into  the  precedencies  of  collies— 
he  made  a  Popish  army:   in  short  aa 
Hume  says,  his  whole  reign  was  a  con- 
tinued violation  of  the  laws  and  libertiee 
of  his  country,  civil  and  religious.    The 
resistance  it  excited,  with  th6  powerful  aid 
of  the  great  deliverer  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  this  country,  saved  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  its  adherents  from  this  second  at- 
tempt  at    their    extirpation— and     this 
wretched,  bigotted,  perverted  monarch, 
abandoned  by  his  nobles,  deserted  by  his 
army,  forsaken  even  by  his  family,  sneaked 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  a  meanness  equal 
to  the  tyranny  with  which  he  reined  in  it. 
In    Ireland   his    delinquencies    were 
greater,  supported  as  he  was  by  numbers^ 
and  principles  similar  to  his  own.    Ur|^ed 
by  the  passionate  prejudices  of  his  Popish, 
partisans,  he  gave  a  free  scope  to  his  bi- 
gotted and  tyrannical  nature.    He  dis- 
placed lord  Clarendon  from  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  appointed  Tyrconnel, 
an  infuriated  and  merciless  bi^ot :  he  ^ve 
the  seals  to  Fitton,  at  that  time  in  pnsott 
for  debt,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of 
perjury.    He   filled    the    benches   with 
Popish  judges ;  the  army  with  Popish  offi- 
cers s  appomted  Popish  sherifi  and  magis- 
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MM;  diat  op  the  churcbesy  and  leques- 
tired  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
deny*  He  called  a  parlianient-^tlua  iraa 
in  the  year  1689 :  it  was  the  third  which 
bad  been  eleoted  on  the  plan  now  proposed 
to  be  restored^  of  indiscrimioate  eligibility 
of  Protestants  and  Pspists.  The  same 
lesolt  succeeded  the  experiaent — the 
same  bfloence  of  the  eleigy  was  used,  and 
with  the  same  effect:  out  of  three  hun- 
drMl  members  six  only  were  Protestant. 
See  now  what  were  their  acts.  They  first 
repealed  the  acu  of  settlement  and  expla- 
nation, on  which  were  foonded  the  titles 
of  dl  the  estates  of  the  English  settlers: 
thsnr  next  passed  the  act  of  attainder,  by 
which  near  three  thousand  gentlemen  were 
made  subject  to  dl  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  high  treason.  Fimuly,  they  repealed 
the  statute  of  Henry  8th,  uniting  the 
crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  mise- 
ries and  persecutions  which  attended  this 
state  of  things  were  still  worse,  and  Bve 
years  of  the  reign  of  this  infiituated  mo« 
narcb,  Tisited  on  the  unfortunate  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  all  the  persecutions  which 
laws  could  indict,  and  sll  the  persecutions 
which  laws  could  not  accomidish.  The 
ruin  of  the  Protestants,  or  English  settlers, 
call  them  which  you  will,  was  nearly  com- 
plete, when  the  glorious  deliYerer,  whose 
memory  they  are  accused  for  holding  dear, 
rescued  them  from  certain  extermination. 
Shall  I  be  char;^ed  or  suspected  of  wishing 
to  raise  prejudice,  or  visit  the  memory  pf 
these  sufferings  on  the  Cathc^ics  of  the 
present  day?  God  forbid!  They  areas  m- 
nocent  of  them  as  we  are  of  the  penal 
laws  to  which  they  ffave  rise.  I  wish  both 
to  be  for^tten,  and  lament  the  renewed 
recollection  of  them,  which  these  repeated 
discussions  necessarily  cause. 

With  this  calamitous  and  diMraceful 
reipi  closed  the  second  period  of  our  re- 
lation to  papal  power.  In  the  first  as  has 
been  seen,  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
were  received  and  submitted  to,  and  the 
tHnrie  of  that  period  waaa  continued  scene 
of  struggle  for  temporal  power:  first,  indi« 
Yoctly  extended  under  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  its  doctrines  in  spiritoab;  next,  di- 
rectly daimed.  At  length  the  thraldom  of 
the  religtoui  mtem  was  thrown  off.  This 
aecond  era  (the  circumstances  of  which  I 
bare  just  been  statioff )  exhibits  that  state 
"which  it  is  now  sougnt  to  make  you  res- 
tofo;  tliat,in  which  the  religious  and  civil 
characters  were  separated— religious  esta- 
•Uishmeot  taken  away ;  but  political  power 
Bttfaed  to  ramam.    As  the  first  was  seen 
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to  be  attended  with  contention,  national 
impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  the 
Crown ;  so  the  second  was  one  of  still  more 
c<Hitinoed  agitation,  discord,  and  conspi- 
racy, and  consequent  degradation  to  the 
national  character.  The  third  (which, 
thank  God !  we  have  not  yet  closed^  took 
for  its  principle  the  absdute  rejection  of 
religious  faith,  and  the  most  entire  exdu* 
sioa  from  political  power. 

The  Revolution  that  ensued  was  literally 
founded  on  this  principle.  It  was,  and  b, 
the  vital  spirit  of  it,  the  motive  and  the 
end.  It  has  been  argued,  and  very  much 
at  length  on  both  sides,  as  if  the  whole  of 
this  great  constitutional  settlement  waa 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  much  erroneoue 
argument  has  been  built  on  this  strange 
error.  The  Bill,  of  Rights,  indeed,  is  the 
headend  principle  of  thediftrentacts  which, 
between  the  nrst  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown, 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  William* 
fi>rmed  together  the  system  and  body  of 
this  Rreat  fundamental  settlement ;  and 
Mr.  Burke,  qpeaking  of  that  act  as  the  r^ 
presentative  of  the  whole,  calls  it  <<  the 
corner-stone  of  our  constitution,  as  at  that 
time  declared,  explained,  and  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  for  ever  settled."  You 
are  now  called  on  to  take  down  this  coiw 
ner-stone,  to  unsettle  that  which  he  has 
declared  to  have  been  for  ever  settled. 
But,  Sir,  it  has  been  delusively,  and 
strongly  and  triumphantly  argued,  thai 
because  the  Bill  of  Rights  only  provides 
for  one  part  of  the  exclusion  which  the 
whole  ot  these  statutes  embrace,  that 
therefore  no  more  was  intended  at  that 
time  than  providing  for  the  Crown  being 
Protestant ;  and  that  the  other  exclusions, 
represented  as  resting  solely  on  the  star 
tutes  existing  before  the  revolution,  were 
little  adverted  to,  and  manifestly  left  for 
revision  to  future  legislatures.  So  persons 
of  high  authority  in  both  Houses  are  re- 
presented to  have  distinctly  asserted  and 
argued.  Why,  Sir,  is  it  not  monstrous, 
that  such  persons  should  so  hoodwink 
themselves,  and  should  so  shut  their  eyes 
against  what  appears  so  open  before  them, 
lying  together  within  a  few  pages  of  the 
statute-book ! 

I  will  state  those  sUtutes  in  their  order, 
whioh,  I  wSl  venture  to  say,  will  exhi- 
bit bejjTond  possible  question,  by  any  can- 
did mind,  that  the  establishment  and  per- 
manency of  the  Protestant  character  of 
our  constitution  was  as  much  the  object 
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6f  tbe  great  ni«a  who  framed  tbaae  lAvra, 
as  tha  dedaratioD  and  aecunty  of.  oar 
civil  rights. 

The  sUtote  of  the  Itt  of  William  and 
Marj,  cap.  1.  &c.  which  recogoiaes  the 
coavention  as  a  parliamenty  repeals  the 
statute  of  SOth  of  Charles  2nd  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  members  of  either  House  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
substitutes  other  oaths  in  their  place ;  and 
the  fourth  section  of  that  act  directs  tliem 
to  be  taken,  and  the  declaration  against 
popery,  as  set  forth  in  the  SOth  Cliarles 
find  to  be  made  with  like  formalities  by 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment.   Ho  that  were  the  exclusionary  sta* 
tutes  antecedent. to  the  Revolution  all  re- 
pealed»  the  exclusion  fram  the  legislature 
would  remain  in  full  force  under  this  first 
statute  of  that  great  era.    First  William, 
cap.  5,  sets  forth  and  directs  the  corona- 
tion  oath,  and  enjoins    the   declaration 
against  popery  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time.    Cap.  8tb  again  recognises  the  de- 
claration, and  directs  it  to  be  made  by  all 
persons  in   office,  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  naval  and  military  officers.    So  far, 
therefore,  it  is  provided  that  the  legida* 
ture,  the  Crown,  and  the  government,  and 
all  its  subordinate  instrumentality  shall  be 
exclusively  protestant.    But,  to  show  how 
decided  was  this  intention  and  determioa* 
tion,  they  proceed,  and  endeavour  not  only 
to  exclude  popery  from  office  and  trust, 
but  even  to  expd  it  from  the  land ;  for 
cap.  15  empowers  justices  to  tender  tbe 
oaths  and  declaration  to  all  papists.    All 
thisy  independent  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or 
the  key-stone  of  them  all  which,  com* 
nencing  with  the  recital,*-*'  That  whereas 
the  late  king  James  £nd,  by  the  assistance 
of  divers  evH  counsellors,  drc.  did  endea^ 
vour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protes* 
tant  reliffion  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom/* — afterwards  makes  a  strict 
limitation  of  the  Crown,  debarring  all  pa« 
pists,  or  persons  marrying  papists,  from 
succession  to  it,  and  provides  tbaf  every 
kin^  and  queen  shall  take  the  declaration 
against  popery  as  contained  in  the  90th  of 
Charles  2nd. 

Thus  you  see  this  great  exclusionary 
statute  of  50th  Charles  Had,  which  it  has 
suited  the  purpose  of  those  eminent  per- 
eons  to  treat  so  lightly,  and  to  represent 
as  so  considered  by  the  framers  of  tbe  Bill 
of  Rights,  is  deliberately  adopted,  and  in- 
corporated by  them  into  every  one  of 
those  five  enaotments,  which,  dosteriog 
tound  the  Bill  of  Bights^  with  tbe  act  of 
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seUlaasent,  fen*  the  coda  of  yo«r  gmM 
eonstitutiqnal  chartef— and.  altoge$lier« 
with  decisive  and  emphatio  soleoMiity, 
prooounne,  tliat  the  government  shall  be 
Proteitant,  tbe  legislature  shall  be  Pro« 
testant,  and  the  King  shallbe  ProtestaaL 

That  was  the  constitution  whidi  Mr. 
Burke  said  **  was  deckired,  explaioed,  im-* 
proved,  and  in  iu  fundamental  principles 
Jhr  ever  ieifled,^*  Little  did  he,  or  9my 
person,  at  tlieconuneocement  of  ikk reign 
contemplate^  that  before  it  should  come 
to  its  close,  the  total  subversion  of  this 
Protestant  constitution  would  be  urged 
year  after.year  upon  a  British  parliament* 
I  sav  total  aubversion  of  tbe  coosiitutiott* 
And,  viewing  the  meaaore  in  ibis  Aigbt,  I 
cannot  but  lament,  most  deeply,  that  it 
should  reoeive  support  fram  persons  so 
justly  exalted  in  stalioa  and  diaracter) 
in  oppoaiiioa  to  the  declared  judgment  and 
conscience  of  thetr  sovereign,  in  wheae 
name  they  act,  and  to  tbe  known  opinionsi 
and  I  sboald  hope  and  trust  to  the  sense 
of  duty  of  the  illustrioas  person  who  rulea 
this  empire  in  his  royal  father's  name* 
Will  that  illustrious  person  do,  in  his 
royal  father's  name,  what  his  royal  father 
bflis  declared  would  be  a  violation  of  his 
coronation  oath?  ihe  agitating  thought  of 
which,  formerly  urged  on  him,  quite  over* 
came  his  eare*wom  mind^  Should  that 
royal  mind  be  restored  to  your  daily  prayert, 
shall  he  wake  to  reign  iHider  a  new  con* 
stitttttoo,  and  over  ^well  I  mav  say)  a 
diffisreut  people?  Will  his  son,  his  ro^ 
representative,  restore  his  sceptre  to  him, 
and  say;  this^  sire,  I  have  done  in  your 
name?  In  your  name,  I  have  repealed  the 
princ^pb  which  placed  our  family  on  the 
throne-  It  will  no  longer  continue  there 
by  an  hereditary  right  qualified  by  Protes- 
tantism, bdt  on  the  proiid  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  election.  All  this  I  have  done  in 
your  name,  by  doing  an  act  which  the  last 
words  whieh  reaaoQ  permitted  you  to 
utter,  deebeed  would  be  a  violation  of 
your  conmatioa  oath. 

Sir,  this  ia  a  gmve  and  awful  part  of 
this  moiMntous  question.  I  cannot  donbt 
that  tha  scnmles  of  our  beloved  severe^ 
were  foundea  on  a  aound  and  imperatiTe 
aense  of  the  just  construction  of  that  oath, 
MO  cautiously  and  precisely  expressed  in 
the  statute  whieh  I  have  stated.  By  tiMl 
oath,  tbe  person  taking  possession  of  tlie 
throne,  swean*  **  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Proton 
taut  reformed  religioD,  as  by  law  establish* 
ed.*'    If  by  a  volunury  aot  under  Ua 
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pfevogatfve,  he  admits  a  daoger  or  risk  to 
approach  that  Protottant  reformed  reli« 

£on»  which,  under  the  same  prerogative, 
»  has  it  in  his  power  to  shut  out«-when, 
ivithout  that  act,  the  danger  could  not 
Approach  it,  and  that  he  is  free  and  un« 
fettered  to  do  so  or  not — if  there  be  any 
possible  danger  or  risk  in  the  act  to  be 
done  by  him,  I  conceive  it  impossible, 
wilhoot  violation  of  his  oath,  that  he  can 
do  that  act.  Can  it  be  said,  that  there  is 
BO  possible  danger  in  admitting  persons  to 
legislate  for  that  Protestant  r^ermed  reli- 
gion, which  he  thus  swears  to  uphold  and 
inaiotafo,  who  profess  a  religion  in  its 
tenets  hostile  to  it,  and  to  which  it  is  pro- 
fessedly opposed  ?  Why»  in  the  accurate 
and  precise  use  of  terms,  which  belonged 
to  the  eminent  lawyers  who  drew  those 
acts,  is  the  religion  to  be  maintained  and 
upheldp  temed  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  rather  than  the  more  obvious  ap- 
pellation of  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
sDglaod?  Why  but  to  mark  a  contradis- 
tinction, and  to  point  out  the  particokr 
quarter  where  the  danger  lay,  from  and 
against  which  it  was  to  be  upheld  and 
maintained?  Iftherebeany  possibledanger, 
ean  the  person  who  takes  that  oath,  under 
a  doe  sense  of  its  obligation,  give  volun- 
tary admission  to  it  ?  Will  it  be  said,  there 
is  none  ?  Why  do  all  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  call  for  guards  and  securities  ?  Is 
not  the  demand  an  adinimion  of  the 
danger  ? 

C^e  ground  only  remains  for  sophistical 
evasion  to  make  a  stand  on.  I  have  heard 
it  asserted,  that  the  oath  does  not  apply 
to  legislative  function— ^wretched  casuis- 
try! Is  not  that  peculiarly  within  the 
voluntary  acts  of  prerogative  ?  Executive 
acts  belong  to  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters ;  but  assent  or  dissent  being  an  act 
of  the  mind,  must  be  determined  within 
itself— ^oes  not  belong  to  the  responsibi- 
lity of  ministers,  but  belongs  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  mind  that  exercises  it, 
ana  is  to  be  exercised  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  an  oath ;  I  see  no  possible 
loop-hole  for  common  conscience  and  com- 
mon sense  to  get  out  oL  The  onth  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  royal  assent, 
if  a  king  or  regent  conceives  that  there 
nav  be  possible  danger  in  the  measure — 
and  who  will  say  there  is  none  f—will  gen- 
tlemen then  go  into  a  committee  to  frame 
a  bOI  which,  when  presented,  will  be  a 
dnrect  proposal  to  do  what,  under  any 
construction,  or  by  any  person,  can  be 
considered  as  the  viohition  of  an  oath? 
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And  of  what  oath?  One,  the  violation  of 
which,  would  dissolve  the  compactbetween 
Crown  and  people. 

As  the  first  era  of  our  relation  to  poperf 
has  been  seen  to  have  been  one  of  misery » 
poverty,  and  degradation  of  the  Crown ;  aa 
the  second  was  one  of  discord,  misery,  and 
degradation  of  the  national  character ;  see 
what  has  been  this  last  era  which  you  are 
thus  unceasingly  urged  to  change  and  to 
tread  back  your  steps  from.  I  may  saji^ 
without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any 

Eerson  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  it  hap 
een  one  of  external  glory  and  intern^ 
happiness,  beyond  whatever  has  hitherto 
been  experienced  or  has  been  conceived 
attainable  by  human  imperfection,  ooi» 
mencing  andf  progressive  with  that  consti^ 
tution  which  your  great  ancestors  extracted 
from  the  scattered  principles  which  the 
rubbish  of  centuries  had  obscured  and 
disfigured,  and  moulded  into  s^^tem  with 
such  unparalleled  ability  and  wisdom.  Foiv 
aa  Mr.  Hume  justly  says,  it  is  absurd  to 
look  for  the  British  constitution  anteee* 
dent  to  the  Revolution. 

The  laws  enacted  at  that  glorious  epodi 
of  your  history  which  form  that  a3rstem,  I 
have  stated  to  you.  They  compose  the 
disabling  code,  as  contra-distingnished 
from  that  which  justly  waa  termed  penalt 
and  which  {j^  has  been  shown)  have  been 
repealed.  The  disabling  code^  is  of  a 
two-fold  nature— -one,  constitutional  and 
fundamental ;  the  other,  defensive  of  that 
constitution  of  which  it  forma  so  essential 
a  part.  Mr.  Burke  distinguishes  between 
these  two  parts— the  one  as  constituting 
the  rule  of  that  state,  the  other,  theinstru^ 
mentality  of  that  rule.  The  latter,  he  oon« 
ceived,  might  be  safely  and  eligiUy  opened 
to  the  Roman  Catholics— -as  a  settlement 
to  be  taken  as  final  and  satis&ctory,  and 
secured  against  all  possible  recurrence  of 
future  attacks  on  that  part  which  concerns 
the  rule  of  the  state.  I  should  be  truly 
happy  in  concurring  with  him.  But  to 
unsettle  the  Protestant  oualification  of 
what  constitutes  the  rule  or  the  state,  he 
speaks  of  such  a  project  as  what  fanatics 
only  contend  for.  There  I  must  concur 
with  him  also.  I  quite  agree  with  tha 
opinions  he  then  expressed^that  the 
question  was  closed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
was  then  yS»r  ever  ieiiled* 

This  character  of  perpetuity,  which  haa 
been  so  anxiously  stamped  on  their  last 
great  constitutional  aettlement,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  the  times  bears  such 
decisive  evidoicei  was  giyen  to  it  by  these 
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great  men  on  a  conviction  drawn  from 
long  experience,  of  the  dangerous  and 
unchangeable  nature  of  that  system  against 
^hich  they  meant  to  defend  their  posterity. 
.To  justify  this  exclusion,  which  they  have 
sought  to  perpetuate,  this  system  must  be 
inherently  dangerous  to  a  Protestant  state, 
and  it  must  be  of  an  unchangeable  nature; 
it  must  be  what  they  make  their  proud 
boast,  semper  eadem.  To  give  those  great 
jnen  and  your  own  safety  a  fair  trial,  you 
must  therefore  examine  the  system.  1 
perceive  the  delicate  and  dangerous 
ground  which  I  am  constrained  to  tread, 
and  therefore  thsAl  only  venture  to  state 
the  leading  principles  which  constitute 
that  inherent  danger;  with  a  few,  but  un- 
questionable proofs  of  its  existence  then, 
its  existence  now.  and  of  its  unchangeable 
nature. 

The  leading  principles  from  which  ffow 
all  the  misciiiefs  and  dangers  which  make 
the  Roman  Catboh'c  system  formidable  to 
those  who  are  without  its  pale— are.  the 
infallibility  of  the  church,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of 
ezchuive  salvation.  From  the  two  first 
arise  the  despotic  dominion  which  is  exer- 
cised, and  the  passive  obedience  in  which 
its  votaries  submit;  from  the  latter,  the 
enthusiastic  ardour,  which  by  the  strangest 
anomaly,  connects  itself  with  subiection, 
snakes  the  dominion  of  the  church  para- 
mount to  all  worldly  dominion,  and  raises 
an  ardour  for  proaelvtism.  or  hostility 
against  opponents,  which  excites  to  the 
most  zealous  endeavours,  and  the  most 
relentless  exercise  of  power,  by  ibe  con- 
templation of  ihe  extensive  and  sublime 
•cheme  of  benevolence,  which  is  its  object* 
the  reclaiming  or  subduing  from  eternal 
perdition,  those  who  must  otherwise  be 
doomed  to  it:  and,  if  their  obstinacy  shall 
be  inveterate  and  hopeless,  by  preventing 
the  transmission  to  successive  generations, 
of  the  same  pestilent  heresy,  and  the  eter- 
nal doom  which  awaits  it. 

Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  bigotted  and  gloomy 
mind  of  Mary ;  which  animated  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  in  leading  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  mfluenced  the 
conspirators  of  the  gunpowder  plot;  which 
■tifled  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  nature 
in  Philip  2nd,  when  he  commanded  and 
presided  at  the  torturing  execution  of  his 
own  son;  which  made  Louis  14th  (a  man 
not  only  of  humane  but  tender  feelings, 
and  of  chivalrous  honour)  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  aad  caii^e  not  to  be 
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enacted,  but  to  be  exercised,  every  cruelty 
that  imaj^tion  could  devise,  to  compel 
conformity,  and  to  extirpate  heresy* 
What  else  caused  James  2nd  of  a  most 
established  character  for  truth  and  honour^ 
to  viohite  both  by  almost  every  act  of  hia 
reign,  and  permit,  if  not  direct,  such  re- 
lentless persecutions  in  Ireland  against  his 
Protestant  subjects^  What  but  the  com*? 
pulsory  dominion  of  his  church?  and 
what  caused  such  cruel  interference  of  the 
clergy  of  a  Christian  church?  were  they 
unfeeling  in  their  natures,  or.  insensible  of 
the  feelings  and  duties  of  Christian  charity  I 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  little  or  no  doubt 
that  they  possessed  both,  and  perhaps  in  a 
great  degree;  but.  that  it  was  the  perver- 
sion of  those  very  feeKngs  and  principles^ 
which  excited  the  violation  of  them;  they 
looked  to  these  acts,  at  which  their  natures 
shuddered,  and  lamented,  whilst  they 
adopted  them,  as  the  only  nseans  left  of 
substituting  salvation  for  perdition  to  alt 
future  generations.  It  was  the  Considera- 
tion that  such  acts  were  the  necessary 
consequences  of  such  tenets,  that  caused 
that  mild  Christian  philosopher,  Locke» 
even  in  his  Essay  on  Toleration,  to  assert, 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  tolera- 
tion in  a  Protestant  state.  Shall  I  be 
suspected  of  adopting  his  opinion  in  insi* 
nuating  the  adoption  of  it  to  others?  No» 
I  trust  I  am  incapable  of  the  thought:  I 
would  tolerate  even  intolerance,  out  I 
would  not  arm  it  with  political  power ;  to 
do  so,  would  be  to  oonnive  at  and  be  its 
accomplice* 

I  have  spoken  only  of  their  system  as 
relates  to  its  faith.  On  that  subject  a 
most  dangerous  delusion  has  gone  abroad 
and  inftuenced  the  opinions,  or  at  least 
entered  into  the  arguments  of  persons  of 
great  weight.  It  has  been  argued  as  if 
the  princi|de  of  religious  faith  in  the  £o» 
man  Catholic  system,  related  to  concerns 
merely  spiritual,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  influence  in  those  of  a 
temporal  nature.  There  is  a  double  fal- 
lacy in  this;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  ne- 
oessarilv  an  indirect  connexion  betweea 
splritusi  and  temporal  concerns— you  can* 
not  separate  reUgion  from  morals  or  morals 
from  laws— and  this  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  connexion  between  church 
and  state,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  shake. 
But  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  the 
connexion  is  direct  and  powerful.  It  be» 
comes  so  through  the  medium  of  their  nu» 
merous  sacraments,  and  the  discipline 
built  upon  them,    for  instanos— that  oJT 
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naniige— h  ii  the  fiMmctation  of  l^ii* 
maqrt  and  legitimacy  of  all  dari^adTe 
xiffbcs  to  immeity.  They  oantract  or  dit^ 
aotTO,  it  at  pleasnret  asd  as  beio^  a  aacra* 
nenty  do  not  aUov  validity  to  li,  iinleti 
under  Iheir  oirn  celebration*  In  their  et- 
fimation  you  are  all  illegitimate.    I  will 

£'ve  yoQ  an  instance  widun  my  oirn  know- 
dge  of  the  power  their  church  exercises 
over  this  most  consequential  of  human  in* 
stitutions.    It  happened  between  the  years 
1810  and  1812— their  consistorial  court 
without   being  moved  by  either  party, 
took  cognisance  of  a  marriage  celebrated 
by  their  own  church  and  dissolvedt  that  is 
decbred  it  void  ad  initio^  because,  with- 
out dispensation,  it  had  been  contracted 
between  persons  related  in  the  seventh  de« 
ffreeofammtv.    Thiscenple  were,  living 
Sappily  together,  and'had  three  children. 
The  man  has  been  married  again,  ana  the 
woman  has  been  turned  out  on  the  wj^rld 
—herself  a  virtuous  wife  without  a  hlis- 
band-^er  children,  though  born  in  wed- 
lock, bastards,  and  without  a  father.     lou 
may  suppose  this  case  a  solitary  one,  and 
the  arbitrary  act  of  an  unfeeling  and  ty* 
lannical  churchman ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
knew  him  and  his  parochial  conduct  be* 
fore  he  was  a  bishop^and  I  know  not  of 
any  church  a  better  or  more  humane  man, 
or  a  more  pious  and  sealous  clergyman. 
Another  sacrament  f extreme   unction) 
pots  in  the  hands  of  tneir  church  an  irre- 
aistible  power.    It  is  the  last  awful  cere- 
mony of  their  religion,  without  which  (in 
their  belief)  the  doors  of  salvation  cannot 
be  opened  to  them.    This  their  clergy 


6heiished  findings  ■■  shame»  pwatioB}  pahi 
it  can  inflict  on  him,  and  make  him  his 
own  executioner.— The  greater  excom* 
monication  cuts  off  from  all  social  aid  or 
comforts,  which  under  no  circumstances 
of  excuse  or  compassion^  any  of  the  faith« 
ful  can  dare  to  extend  to  the  wretched 
object  of  this  horrid  sentence.— I  hav^ 
known  three  instances  of  itsbeing  inflicted, 
many  in  which  it  wasthreateneo,  two  were 
made  the  subjects  of  actions,  and  verdicts 
were  had.  But  if  I  am  rigluly  informedf 
the  plaintiflii  did  not  dare  to  proceed  to 
execution. 

This  stupendous  and  formidable  power 
is  under  the  direction  of  any  instrumental 
lity  curiooslv  organiased  to  give  it  effect, 
and  to  establish  by  its  means  a  paramount 
power  over  the  minds  of  its  votaries.    It 
IS  under  an  absolute  mooarch  Tthe  pope), 
having  a  counsel  selected  for  tneir  talents 
and  influence  fhis  cardinals)— generals 
and  governors  (nis  bishops)  diffused  ovei; 
the  world,  each  having  unaer  his  orders 
subordinate  officers  (their  parochial  cler« 
gy)  in  contact  with  the  people,  who,  if 
they  believe  the  tenets  of  their  religion, 
must  be  subdued  to  the  most  devoted  sub* 
mission.    This     dominion,    not    circum- 
scribed  bjr  space,  but  opersting  on  the 
minds  of  its  votaries,  through  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  world,  exercising  a  tem- 
poral power  of  pains  and  penalties,  be- 
vond  what  human  laws  can  inflict,  and  wield- 
ing the  sanction  of  eternal  punishment 
and  rewards  abo — each  rank  bound  to  its 
superior  by  the  strongest  oaths — cut  off 
from  all  worldly  ties  and  sympathies  by 


may  administer  or  refuse  to  them,  the    lives  of  celibacy — tlieir  interest  and  pas- 


thieat  of  which  carries  with  it  a  compul- 
soiT  power  which  no  sincere  Roman  Ca- 
th<flie  can  oppose  resistance  to.  These 
powers,  drawn  from  tenets  which  they  as- 
sart to  be  purely  spiritual,  can  in  a  moment 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  subjects,  civil 
or  political,  by  the  single  assertion  which, 
from  their  clergy,  comes  with  authority  not 
to  be  questioned  or  to  be  resisted,  that  the 
interest  of  their  church  demands  it.  So  far 
fiirthe  irresistible  newer  which  belonss 
to  their  princioles  otfiuth,  with  the  awlul 
saoctiona  which  support  its  application- 
Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  their  faith  is 
not  a  matter  of  civil  or  political  concern  i 
But  their  discipline,  which  is  also  founded 
on  a  sacrament,  commands  a  direct  and 
most  tremendous  temporal  power,  throogh 
cooftsaioo,  penance,  and  excommunication 
their  church  haa  possession  of  the  entire! 


Mons  concentered  in  the  prevalence  and 
grandeur  of  the  church,  and  motives  of 
jealousy  and  insubordination  removed,  by 
the  individuals  of  each  rank  being  eligible 
into  that  above  the  one  in  which  he  is 

f  laced,  and  animated  by  a  belief,  which 
doubt  not  to  be  sincere,  that  the  whole 
is  a  system  of  vicegerency  to  Christ  upon 
earth,  the  adherence  to  which  is  eternal 
salvation,  and  the  opposition  ip  which  is 
rebellion  against  God,  and  to  be  visited  by 
eternal  perdition. 

Is  it  possible  that  persons  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  such  convictions  and  motives* 
and  with  such  energies  and  means,  should 
abstain  from  using  political  power,  if  plac- 
'ed  in  their  hands,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  what  they  conscientiously  think  a  sys- 
tem of  eternal  salvation?  That  they 
ahould  abstain  from  using  that  power  for 
auui|  his  most  bidden  thought^  and  meat  \  the  sidtversion  of  what  they  behove  to  be 
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the  ceitmn  cause  of  eternal  perditfon } 
Is  it  possible  that  tbej  can  see  yoo  re- 
linquish  a  control,  and  put  it  as  an  instru* 
teent  into  their  hands,  without  belieTingit 
to  be  a  miraculous  working  to  make  such 
Infatuation  the  means  of  your  chastise- 
ment, or  your  regeneration,  and  that  they 
tare  called  to  use  it  as  such  ? 
'  Of  their  disputed  doctrines— -the  an- 
gers of  their  universities,  the  answer  of 
the  congregation  of  cardinals,  as  stated  in 
p.  426  of  the  Report  on  your  table,  and 
tne  oath  and  protestation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  1789, 
I  will  say  little,  though  having  much  to 
observe  upon  all,  what,  if  considered  by 
any  fair  mind,  judicially  exercised,  1  am 
convinced  could  not  fail  to  remove  all  the 
confidence  which  most  delusively  has*  been 
excited  by  them,  and  to  substitute  a 
deeper  sense  of  danger  in  its  place-- one 
remark  is  to  be  made  on  all.  They  not 
only  deny  such  doctrines,  but  roundly  as- 
sert, that  thev  never  were  maintained  or 
lieted  on  by  their  church. 

^  Of  the  answers  of  the  universities  (the 
history  of  which  would  be  curious),  I 
shall  only  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  show, 
not  only  proofs  to  the  contrary  from  the 
teost recognized  authorities  of  their  church, 
hut  also  answers  of  three  of  the  same  uni- 
versities, diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which,  for  the  present  purpose,  they  have 
given-'-of  the  answer  of  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  (by  direction  of  his  holiness), 
p.  426  of  the  Report.  I  am  also  prepared 
under  like  authority,  to  exhibit  innumera- 
ble instances  to  the  direct  contrarv ;  and  of 
the  oath  and  protestation  of  the  lay  lords 
^nd  gentlemen  in  1789.  I  must  say,  that 
construing  both  under  the  explanation, 
which,  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  their 
hishops,  they  afterwards  made  of  them, 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  and  aggra- 
vate the  sense  of  danger  they  were  meant 
to  remove. 

The  doctrines  objected  to  them  are  not 
dtkly  stated  but  insisted  on  in  their  coun- 
cils, canons,  and  decrees  of  popes.  Not 
only  recognized  as  being  theirs,  but  as- 
serted to  be  of  infallible  and  divine  autho- 
rity, by  prelates  of  the  highest  dignity, 
and  doctors  of  the  most  acknowledged 
learning  in  their  church,  down  to  the  pre- 
aent  day.  By  cardinal  Beliarmine  and 
cardinal  Allen  ;  by  Dr.  Troy,  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter 
of  1793 ;  by  Dr.  Milner,  vicar  apostolic, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy :  by  Dr. 
Walmesly,  vicar^postolic ;  Dr.  Delahogue 
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a  high  authority,  as  being  plrofiMsor  df.dt» 
vinity  in  Maynootli  College,  and  therefwa 
the  medium  through  wbidi  the  stock  of 
clergy  of  the  present  day  derives  its  theo* 
logical  principles;  and  though  last  not 
least,  by  Dr.  Gandoiphy,  a  divine  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  who  so  lately  as  the 
last  year  published  in  this  town  a  work  en« 
titled  **  A  Dtf fence  of  the  ancient  Faith» 
or  a  full  £xp08iunn  of  the  Chriistian  Reli* 
gion,'*  in  a  series  of  controversial  sermons* 
You  observe^  that  in  this  work  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  i:»  not  only  designated  at 
the  ancient  faith,  but  exclusively  tho 
Christian  Religion.  This  work  contains 
a  full  and  most  animated  assertion  of  all 
the  intolerant  and  exclusive  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and,  with  all 
their  other  writers,  sets  up,  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  general  councils  in  their  fullest 
extent.  The  history  of  its  publication  ia 
curious.  Dr.  Gandoiphy  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bi&liop  of  the  London 
district  to  suppress  it.  He  demanded  if 
any  and  what  objections  were  made  to  its 
doctrines,  as  he  would  pay  an  attention  to 
them  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  to 
any  of  a  temporizing  nature.  None  such 
was  assigned,  but  he  was  ordered  not  to 
publish.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  sub* 
roitted  his  work  to  the  highest  theologicid 
authority  of  the  Vatican,  and  comes  off 
with  the  most  triumphant  testimony  of  iti 
orthodoxy  and  merit,  as  certified  by  the 
two  divines  to  whom  it  was  referred  forita 
imprimatur  by  the  legitimate  authority* 
These  two  divines,  one  a  master  of  sacred 
theology,  the  other  a  professor  of  sacred 
Scriptures,  gave  this  work  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  it  deserving  to  be 
cased  in  cedar  and  gold.  It  was  printed 
in  four  volumes  in  this  city ;  but  it  baa 
been  bought  up  or  suppressed  for  the  ex« 
iffency  of  a  late  occasion ;  and  further,  to 
defeat  the  effects  of  the  discovery  it  had 
made,  the  bishop  of  the  district,  a  few 
days  before  the  late  debate,  published  a 
a  hand*bill,  stating  that  it  contained  errors, 
which,  however,  he  dkl  not  speotfy,  and 
denying  that  it  had  the  authority  of  thai 
particular  council  which  has  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  'ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
these  kingdoms,  but  not  observing  that  it 
bad  the  very  highest  authority  on  theiO 
subjects  which  the  church  of  Rome  knows* 
Of  that  work,  and  the  exposof  0  it  makeSy 
I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  few  exfractt. 
It  speaks  of  the  Reformiition  tm  the  sin- 
All  deed  of  lust,  avarice,  and  prides— Vol.  I. 
p.  489.   AMa  impioas  withoitNrtd  from  the 
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ttodier  cburch.-~VoI.  2.  p.  ISa  That 
the  enron  of  the  church  of  England  is  the 
•everest  curse  with  which  the  Almighty 
visita  the  sins  of  the  people. — Vol.  2.  p. 
220.  Potestant  teachers  are  charged  with 
treason  against  God  and  religion — mispri- 
•iooofthe  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.— Vol. 
2*  p*  222.  He  apostrophises  the  English 
^crgy^  **Ye  whited  walls— God  shall 
atrike  you."— Vol.  4.  p.  311.  This  is  the 
work  which  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Romish  church,  for  eramination  of  theo- 
logical writings,  nronouncesas  of  genuine 
orthodoxy,  and  deserving  to  be  bound  in 
€»dar  ana  gold~>thist  published  and  sanc- 
tioned only  within  the  last  year.  We  are 
told  by  the  Roman  Catholic  advocates  in 
parliament,  that  the  tenets  of  their  religion 
are  become  obsolete,  and  its  hostile  spirit 
passed  away ;  but  Mr.  Plowden  says,  it  is 
semper  eadem.    Pray  which  is  right  ? 

I  have  only  staled  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, however  high.  As  to  the  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it 
may  be  said  that  churchmen  of  all  re- 
ligions are  intolerant,  and  that  it  is  not 
fiur  to  make  their  opinions  a  criterion  to 
judge  by.— To  that  I  reply,  that  they  are 
the  surest  repository  of  those  doctrines  as 
they  realW  exist,  and  that  those  who  pro- 
fess that  faith,  and  do  not  admit  the  au- 
thority of  their  clergy,  are  latitudinarians 
whose  attachment  is  to  the  spirit  of  party, 
not  to  conscientious  scruples  of  religion. 
But  the  recognition  of  moat  of  tlieir  doc- 
trines stands  full  as  much  on  lay  autho- 
rity as  ecclesiastical.  Mr.  Plowden,  an 
€iBiDent  lawyer,  and  their  historian,  boasts 
of  the  unchang«U>leness  of  their  doctrines, 
and  emphatically  and  proudly  applies  the 
■sotto  of  iemfer  eadem  to  their  system. 
The  author  oi  the  slatemeot  of  the  penal 
laws  (their  adopted  case)  relies  on  tlie 
councd  of  Lateran  as  unquestionable  au- 
thori^.  Dr.  Drumgoole,  a  physician  of 
learning,  talents,  and  considerable  elo- 
quence, denounces  the  diurch  of  England 
aa  a  novelty  which  had  lasted  iu  time — 
would  fidl  before  the  solid  columns  of  Ca- 
tbelicity,  and  leare  no  recollection  of  its 
anstence  except  by  the  miseries  it  had 
caused*  The  sentiment  was  cenaared  aa 
injudicious,  but  was  applauded  for  the 
justice  of  the  observation,  and  re-^dioed 
ttom  two  county  meetings.  The  doo< 
trine  of  exdosive  salvation,  insisted  on  by 
dl  those  autiieritiea— by  the  present  pope 
re|»ealedly,  and  by  Quarantotti  in  the*  re- 
aoaipt,  which  ibr  ito  liberali^  was  revled 
—is  inculcated  ia  all  their  cateehnaiai  and 


repeatedly  laid  down  in  professor  Dela- 
bogue's  tract,  De  Ecdesia  Chmtiy  a  class* 
book  at  Maynooth  college.  This  doctrine 
as  has  been  shown,  is  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  all  intolerance  and  persecution, 
which  justifies  both,  and  almost  makes 
them  virtues.  Jt  was  the  contemplation 
of  this  stupendous  soul-subduing  system, 
and  the  experience  of  its  destructive 
powers,  and  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
struggles  of  religious  party,  that  deter- 
mined your  ancestors  to  guard  you  from 
its  mischief,  and  shut  it  out  altogether. . 
from  the  state.  It  is  now  proposed  to  you 
to  undo  what  they  have  done— to  discard 
the  system  which  they  have  reared — with 
which  your  glory  and  happiness  have  been 
commensurate— which  is  that  on  whidi 
the  title  of  your  king  to  his  throne  ia 
founded— and  witliout  any  motive  but  to 
gratify  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who  re«* 
quire  your  constitution  to  descend  to  them, 
as  they  refuse  to  rise  to  it. 

If,  on  these  motives,  you  are  disposed 
deliberately  to  encounter  this  comprehen* 
sive  revolution,  and  to  lay  on  yourselves 
the  awful  responsibilty  of  its  consequences, 
it  is  right  that  you  should  contemplate 
distinctly  the  acts  you  will  have  to  do,  the 
immediate  effects  which  must  ensue  from 
tliem,  and  those  more  remote  which  they 
are  likely  to  cause.  The  disqualifications 
sought  to  be  removed,  are,  as  to  admissi« 
bility  into  the  legislature,  and  certain 
offices  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enume- 
rate. In  Ireland  they  are  all  enumerated 
in  the  S3d  of  the  king.  In  England 
Roman  Catholics  lie  under  other  disabili- 
ties, imuosed  by  difierent  statutes.  The 
mode  or  their  exclusion  is  accomplished 
by  requiring,  as  a  qualification  for  any  of 
these  situatioaa,  Uie  taking,  under  certain 
formalities,  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  su-* 
premacy,  and  making  and  subscribing  th^ 
declaration  against  popery,  as  set  forth  in 
the  30th  Charles  2d.  The  mode  of  re- 
moving these  disqualifications,  according 
to  the  prayer  of  tlieir  petitions,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  same  as  to  both  countriea 
^-that  is,  by  repealing  all  the  atatutea 
which  impose  that  obligaiion,  the  except- 
ing clause  in  the  sutote  of  the  SSd  of  the 
kin^  as  to  Ireland,  and  the  several  dis« 
aUtng  statutes  as  to  England.  It  will  ba 
necessary  to  repeal  entirely,  or  new  model, 
aU  the  several  acts  enacted  between  die 
Ist  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  aod  the  12th 
and  I3th  of  WiUiam.  Havms  thus  ef- 
fected a  counier-ravolutioa,  and  unsettled 
t||at  whidi  Mr.  Backs  cpnaidered  ai  tailed 
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Jifl"  ever,  you  must  then  proceed  further ; 
you  must  repeal  the  SOth  Charles  2d  and 
the  ISth  ana  25th,  being  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts.  You  must  then  proceed 
to  repeal  the  5th  and  1st  of  Ehzabeth, 
and  the  28th  Henry  8th  and  the  25th  of 
Edward  Ist,  and  then^  in  consistency,  and 
to  sanction  some  of  the  arrangements 
which  in  the  last  attempt  at  revolution 
was  madei  and  which  has  this  night  been 
gravely  proposed,  for  getting  the  holy  as- 
sent previoas  to  the  royal  assent  to  the 
billy  It  will  be  adviseable  to  repeal  the  sta- 
tutes of  provisors  nnd premunire..  So  ex- 
tensive a  legislative  revolution,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  never  yet  was  accomplished 
or  I  believe  contemplated. 

If  that  mode  be  not  adopted,  you  must 
enact  a  law,  dispensing  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholics taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy^  and 
^juration,  and  making  ana  subscribing 
the   declaration   annexed — that  is,  you 
must  do,  and  for  the  same  object,  what 
cost  James  2d  his  crown — and  then  every 
Protestant  will  be  forced  to  swear,  what 
none  of  them  attempt  to  deny,  that  the 
king  is  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as 
state.    But  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be 
legalized  in  the  denial,  which  would  sub- 
ject Protestants  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of /Treifttfittrtf— >will  not  that  at  least  be  su- 
periority?   But  more  Roman  Catholics 
will  then  be  competent  to  make  laws,  af- 
fecting not  only  the  interests  of  your  re- 
ligion, but  the  Protestant  religion  itself 
whilst  they  reject,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined indignation,  any  the  slightest  inter- 
ference, not  merely  in  the  regulations  of 
their  religion,  but  even  in  the  appoint- 
ment, or  control  over  the  appointment,  of 
any  of  their  clergy ;    and  this   on   the 
avowed  principle  or  distrust ;  and  this  dis- 
trust thev  adopt  or  affiect,  notwithstanding 
above  6ny  years  of  experience,  that  8uc£ 
power,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  you  pre- 
sumed to  suggest,  has  been  possessed  and 
exercised  in  Canada,  without  the  slightest 
faiterference  with  their  doctrines  or  dis- 
cipline; and  notwithatandioff   the  same 
power  has  been  admitted  in  ul  other  Pro- 
testant states,  and  even  recjuired  for  safety 
in  those  that  are  Catholic     If  this  fa« 
adopted,  their  church  in  these  kingdoms 
will  then  be,  not  an  empire  within  an  em- 
pire, but  an  empire,  from  the  nature  of  its 
influence  over  the  human   mind,   para- 
mount to  all  worldly  dominion,  wielding 
the  sanctions  of  eternity  against  the  petty 
pains  and  penalties  of  human  tribunals  ;— 
am  I  not  justified|  thereforoi  in  saying 
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that  this  will  be  ascendancy  ?  that  it  will 
be  revolution  ?  absolute  revdution,  in  effi- 
cacy and  reach  of  time,  extending  far  be- 
yond the  revolution  which  it  is  meant  to 
subvert  i 

But  if  this  will  be  superiority  and  as- 
cendancy in  England,  what  will  it  be  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  boast 
that  tliey  already  have  a  physical  supe<* 
riority  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  but 
which  I  really  believe,  on  good  grounds 
of  estimation,  to  be  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  ?    If  e^uai   political  power 
shall  be  added  to  their  superiority  of  phy- 
sical force,  that  of  itself  would  create  as- 
cendancy.   It  will  be  to  transfer  what  was 
counterpoise  and  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  weaker,  to  be  increase  of  strength  to 
the  stronger.     But  e«|U8lity  of  political 
rights  will  be  to  them  superiority  of  poli- 
tical power.    With  the  exception  of  the 
four  northern  counties,  a  great  proportion 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   When  political  disqualification  shall 
be  removed,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to 
return  Roman  Catholic  representatives  for 
all  the  counties  and  open  boroughs,  ex- 
cepting those  I  have  mentioned.     These 
representatives  will  be  entitled  to  that  in- 
fluence with  the  government,  and  that  pa« 
tronage  under  it,  which  belong  to  their 
stations.    Will  not  the  possession  of  them 
create  a  Roman  Cisitholic  ascendancy  ?— 
Will  it  not  be  a  transfer  of  what  power  fs 
left  within  the  kingdom,  from  the  Pcotes- 
tants,  who  in  sentiment,  in  interests,  under 
a  political  necessity,  are  identified  with 
this  count! y,  to  a  body  who  (speaking  of 
them  collectively)  are  more  than  estranged 
from  it — who  are  so  from  national  pre- 
judices, and  exaggerated  and  deeply  che- 
rished recollections*— who  are  contradis- 
tinguished as  ranged  under  a  religious  dis- 
tinction, not  merely  opposed,  but.  hostile 
to  the  established  religion,  which  as  yet 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  this  consti* 
toUon— who  are  under  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  an  organized  ecclesiastical  cor* 
poration  of  great  antiquity^  and  (greater 
pretensions— pretensions  which  claim,  by 
ancient  title,  a  right  to  the  establishmenta 
of  your  church  ?  Which  you  profess  never 
to  intend  to  give  them,  and  which  must 
therefore  always  leave  them,  and  those 
they  influence,  in  a  state  of  dlssatisfactioiu 
Will  not  this  be  an  ascendancy  to  a  body 
who  are  opposed— who  must  be  dissatis« 
fled,  and  who  therefore  will  at  least  have 
temptations  to  be  fiictious? 
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I  know  it  it  sftid,  that  if  they  are  disia- 
tisfied  and  alienated,  it  ia  because  disqua- 
lifications are  suffered  to  remain  that  de- 
rive their  consequence  principally  from 
being  withheld.  1  hope,  after  the  state- 
ment I  have  made,  it  will  no  longer  be 
denied,  that  the  removal  of  popish  disabi- 
lities would  draw  after  it  great  and  im- 
portant political  changes.  But  if  doins 
80  woula  with  certainty  dissolve  partyi  and 
conciliate  (as  is  the  most  abused  term), 
the  temptation  to  venture  on  a  revolution 
and  its  awful  consequences  would  indeed 
be  strongi  but  still  to  be  resisted.  But 
alas!  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  such  a 
hope ;  for  whether  I  look  to  the  imme- 
diate consequences  that  are  to  ensue,  and 
to  their  natural  workings  on  the  human 
mind—or,  above  all,  if  I  turn  back  to  the 
gloomy  view  of  past  experience,  and  to 
the  dark  and  portentous  clouds  it  rolls 
after  us,  I  can  discern  nothing  in  the 
proposed  project,  but  increase  oC  confti- 
aion,  and  interminable  discord.  The 
question  and  compUint  of  disqualification, 
which  has  only  a  general  and  remote  re- 
ference to  individual  interest,  will  then  be 
converted  into  the  question  and  claim  of 
possession.  In  the  first,  discontent  and 
complaint  are  against  the  laws,  which  pre- 
sent no  object  to  vindictive  passions  to 
fasten  on— but  make  it  a  question  of  poa- 
aession,  the  interest  is  then  immediate  and 
direct,  and  disappointment  and  discontent 
get  personal  objects  to  level  their  sple- 
netic rage  against— and  what  objects  ?— 
.The  sovereign  and  his  ministers;  every 
office  or  place  to  be  given  away  will  then 
be  the  subject  of  a  calculation  and  a  claim. 

The  political  power  of  Ireland  unques- 
tionably they  will  then  possess ;  but  that 
will  not,  cannot  satisfy  them — nothing 
short  of  possession  of  the  church  establish- 
ment will  or  can  do  so.  Their  cler^, 
who  wield  the  instrumentality  by  which 
they  work,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the 
aci^uisition  of  it.  This,  I  fear,  is  the  great 
apnng,  to  make  which,  in  due  time,  they 
have  latterly  so  drawn  back.  No: — 
**  Until  that  shall  be  obtained  nothing  will 
be  considered  as  accomplished.    Pride  and 

J »arty  rancour  will  seek  this  great  object 
or  triumph — their  clergy  will  demand  it 
as  a  debt  no  longer  to  t^  witliheld.  Their 
adopted  case  (the  statement  of  the  penal 
laws)  has  suggested  iu  claim,  their  ora- 
tors have  announced  it."* 

I  cannot  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the 
sreaervation  of  our  chur<^  establishment, 
put  I  confeaa  I  loao^  fight  of  the  object, 
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however  Interesting^  in  contemplatkm  of 
Che  woeful  progress  of  the  meana  which 
must  lead  to  it — which  few  of  them,  1  am 
convinced,  at  present  meditate,  but  whldi 
will  present  tnemselvea  in  due  course—* 
every  step  of  which  will  be  confusion, 
discord,  and  the  excitement  of  inveterate 
hostility  to  Protestants  or  English  settlers. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  detiul  the  piteous 
scenes  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
will  ensue.  The  first  step  will  be  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  representation  in  order  to 
acquire  the  patronage  of  what  constitutes 
the  instrumentality  of  government.  V^at 
is  likely  to  intervene  between  their  accom- 
plishment of  Uiis  object  and  their  daim  of 
the  church  establishment,  on  the  ground 
of  the  whole  communion  being  popish,  I 
leave  to  imagination,  aided  by  bistorical 
recollections,  to  fill  up— ^very  step  will 
be  contest,  and  acrimonious  contest,  in 
which  superiority  of  numbers  having  equsi 
political  rights,  and  animated  by  the 
energy  of  promismg  enterprise,  must  pre- 
vail. Va  victU  /—The  weakest  must  fly, 
or  meri^e  in  the  strongat  party,  and  seek 
to  conciliate,  by  adoptmg  and  aiding  its 
future  views.  The  only  refuge  of  Uiose 
who  shall  remain,  will  be  by  a  speedy  sub^ 
mission  to  disarm  the  hoatiutv  of  a  people 
naturally  as  generous  as  viofenL  i  shall 
close  this  most  painftil  topic 

To  restore  what  of  late  years  has  beeo 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  the  object 

Crofessed  by  some— to  tranquillize  Iteuaad 
y  what  is  termed  conciliation,  the  delu- 
sive motive  with  others.  I  will  briefly 
examine  both.  If  it  be  a  right,  let  right 
be  done,  though  your  empire  crumble  int0 
ruin.  But  is  it  so  I  This  claim  has  ariseo 
from  confounding;  natural  with  socisj 
rights,  and  applymg  to  the  latter  the  vi- 
aionary  theories  of  Uie  former.-  In  a  stftte 
of  nature  no  man  has  a  right  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  another.  In  the  aocial 
state  he  baa  no  right  to  govern,  except 
the  laws  of  the  particular  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member  confer  that  right  on  him. 
His  right,  in  a  state  of  society,  is  not  to 
govern,  but  to  be  well  governed.  To 
contend  the  contranr,  is  the  very  essence 
of  Jacobinism,  the  mndamental  prmdple 
of  which  is,  the  application  of  the  theonea 
drawn  from  the  visionary  state  of  nature, 
to  the  institutions  of  civil  society.  Yoo 
will  find  these  to  be  the  very  principlea 
whichoriginated  and  supported  the  French 
revolution,  let  loose  argument  on  the 
same  principles,  agmnst  the  system  of  the 
Britisa  conatittttioui  or  almost  any  of  its 
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parts,  and  would  it  or  could  it  stand  the 
assault  ?  In  the  legislature,  if  a  represen-' 
tative  body  should  be  admitted,  universal 
suffrage  (as  now  called  for)  must  be 
adopted,  an  hereditary  legislation  would 
be  an  outrage  and  mockery  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  of  first  principles — if 
regal,  power  should  be  tolerated,  under 
this  pure  theoretical  system,  it  must  be 
elective*  Such  is  the  necessary  progress 
of  the  admission  of  this  theory  of  right. 
But  examine  it  a  little  more.  The  rights 
bf  men  in  a  state  of  society  are  to  have 
equal  protection  extended  to  their  persons, 
properties,  and  reputations. — But  what 
shall  be  the  Qualifications  required  for  ad« 
ministering  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 
or  what  shall  disqualify,  is  altogether  a 
subject  of  social  regulation  which  when 
once  settled,  and  established,  should  be 
preserved  firm  and  immoveable,  should  be 
kept  sacred  from  question  and  scrutiny. 
But  to  explore  fundamentals  in  search  of 
theoretic  anomalies,  and  thereby  to  endan- 

Ser  the  stupendous  superstructure  which  in 
espight  and  mockery  as  it  were,  of  this 
theory  has  been  raised  in  such  magnifi* 
cence  and  grandeur  upon  them,  would 
certainly  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that 
statesmen  have  hitherto  thought  wise,  and 
contrarjr  to  the  most  established  principles 
of  political  law  Yattel  (a  writer  of  the 
first  authority  on  that  subject)  lap  it 
down  ^*  that  when  a  government  is  once 
settled  and  established,  no  alteration 
should  be  made,  however  apparently  slight, 
in  the  form  of  it,  but  from  urgent  and  ab- 
solute necessity,"  and  he  explains  what 
he  means  by  such  necessity  that  **  no 
change  or  alteration  should  be  made,  but 
when  the  government  without  such  change, 
absolutely  fails  to  answer  the  ends  and 
purposes  for  which  civil  governments  are 
instituted.'' 

Is,  then,  the' British  constitution  so  de- 
generated and  debased?  what  is  the 
motive,  what  the  object  for  which  you 
listen  to  the  proposal  to  discard  all  esta- 
blished maxims  of  wisdom  and  policy,  to 
ran  counter  to  all  experience  of  the  past, 
and  voluntarily  risk  again  the  evils  under 
which  this  nation  sufiered  misery  and  de- 
gradation for  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years?  to  gratify  ^as  only  is  professed  at 
present)  a  few  noolemen  and  gentlemen 
who  are  ambitious  to  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  but  are  unwil- 
ling to  submit  to  the  qualifications  which 
are  requnred  of  vou.  To  bring  down  the 
constitution  to  tbeai|  because  (hey  refuse 
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to  come  up  to  the  constitution,  alleging 
conscientious  scruples.  Mr.  Burke  says' 
*<  that  dissent  seeking  for  more  than  tole* 
ration  is  not  conscience,  but  ambition/* 
To  gratify  this  conscientious  ambition,  or 
ambitious  conscience,  you  propose  to  neir 
model  your  constitution,  in  order  to  tran- 
quillize and  conciliate.  To  conciliate 
might  possibly  tranquillize.  But  what  will 
effect  durable  conciliation  I  I  should  not 
expect  it  from  what  will  bring  the  objects 
of  pursuit  nearer  to  their  grasp,  and  at  the 
same  moment  (as  is  professed)  will  raise 
an  apparent  bar  to  the  acquisition  of  them. 
For  we  are  given  to  understand,  that 
something  to  be  called  security,  is  to  be 
discovered  for  the  permanency  of  the  es« 
tablished  church ;  but  while  that  is  to  be 
withheld  from  them,  in  a  state  of  dissatis- 
faction and  agitation  they  will  certainly 
remain.  To  conceive  that  any  thing  short 
of  that  sacrifice,  has  any  chance  of  causing 
permanent  conciliation,  is  an  infatuation 
which  nothing  but  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
characters  and  views  of  that  party  in  Ire* 
land  can  excuse. 

But  reasoning  on  the  probable  effects  on 
minds  under  the  complicated  influences  of 
party  feelings,  religious  and  national ;  ac« 
tuated  by  cherished  prejudices  and  resent- 
ment; and  objects  direct  and  indirect; 
some  of  which  may  be  avowed,  whilst 
others  of  them  must  be  suppressed,  is  ne* 
cessarily  inconclusive  and  perplexing. 
Experience  of  the  past  is  the  best  gui& 
for  conjecture  of  the  future !  From  the 
expulsion  of  James  to  the  year  1793,  Ire- 
land enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and 
consequent  improvement  in  civilization » 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  period 
of  her  history.  In  1778,  the  repeal  of  th^ 
penal  code  began  in  Ireland.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  feelings  with  which,  abstract* 
edly  considered,  I  must  always  view  it* 
It  was  certainly  meant  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  or 
to  compel  conformity  which  in  a  great 
degree  it  effected.  The  progress  o£  repeal 
continued  there  till  1792,  and  had  every 
conciliatory  effect  which  could  be  expect* 
ed  or  desired.  In  1792,  lord  Redesdale^ 
then  Mr.  Mitford,  stirred  the  question 
from  its  (juiet  state,  and  introduced  his  bill 
for  removing  the  disability  which  excluded 
from  the  bar.  That  opened  the  question 
again  in  Ireland,  and  a  bill  for  a  similar 
effect  and  to  le^lize  intermarriages  was 
introduced  by  sir  H.  Langrishe  mto  the 
Irish  parliament.  Then  fur  the  first  time 
conciliation  b4d  a  longi  and  1  f&u^  a  last- 
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dm  tmkM  etery  aecurity  whidi  oatht 
could  ftftrd  were  given»*  the  relief  asked 
ooffkt  not  to  be  mated :  but  the  pope 
ImmT dready  aanctioned  oaths  on  the  part 
#f  CatiioliGa»  aod  be  believed  #as  tiot  like- 
ly to  (^ject  to  any  other  that  might  be 
firoposed  on  the  same  principle^    He  alio 
completely  agreed  vith  bis  boo.  friend  in 
adopting  it  as  an  indispensable  security. 
that  F>th  the  exception  of  the  confessional 
communication,  no  intercourse  should  be 
permitted  with  the  see'  of  Rome  which  did 
nd  pass  through  the  state.    Were  there 
JB0  other  reason  than  that  a  similar  pre- 
caution was  resorted  to  in  all  odier  sutet ^ 
it  would  be  sufficient.    It  was  a  security 
which  the  country  owed  to  itself;  and  be 
understood  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
mypoae  that  the  Catholics  would  object 
to  it.     With  respect  to  the  autliority  of 
the  state  in  die  nomination  of  the  CathcH 
lie  clefgy»  it  had  been  truly  obaerved  by 
Us  boo.  friend,  that  in  Prussia,  the  only 
PMtestaat  continental  state  in  which  Ca- 
tholic bishops  werepermitted,  these  bishops 
were  nominated  by  the  govemment ;  and 
that  in  the  other  IVotestant  states,  the  mfe- 
rior  dergf  were  also  $a  noniioated.    No 
fatiooal  Catholic  could  therefore  suggest 
conscience  as  an  objection  to  the  adcjpdon 
oCsimilar  regulations  in  Ireland.    They 
night  certainly  say,  that  they  would  ra- 
ther be  without  those  regulations;  they 
night  express  their  apprehension,  that 
thmr  migDt  be  placed  by  them  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  goveitiment:  but 
tbey  could  not  object  to  them  on  the 
ground   of  conscience.    Rome   had   re- 
sounced  on  that  subject.    M.  Qusran- 
totti's  rescript  ^however  indecently  it  bod 
been  ridiculed  in  Ireland)  was  certainly 
nade  in  full  communication  with  all  the 
anilfaorities  of  the  Romish  church.    It  was 
mn  important  circumstance  (though  not 
genendly  known)  with  respect  to  that  do- 
cument, as  tbrowinga  light  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  facilitate  idl 
•ucb  arrangements  as  were  calculated  to 
catablish  a  more  lilmral  policy,  that  that 
leacrlpt  was  issued  by  M.  Quarantotti, 
4W  catkedra^  on  the  impression  that  the  bill 
to  whidi  it  referred  had  jpositiTely  passed 
tile  British  parliament.    But,  if  any  doubt 
coidd  have  existed  on  the  subject,  it  was 
pot  an  end  to  by  the  bead  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  ^  The  pope  had  himself  decided 
the  question,  having  shown,  through  the 
medium  of  cardinsi  Litta,  that  the  re- 
acript  conuined  no  direction  contrary  to 
the  cooscieoce  of  any  good  Catholie.    It 
(VOL  XXXVL) 
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vat  Certainly  painful  to  him  <o  aee  tha£ 
great  body  of  Irish  Catholic  bbbopi,  whom, 
in  times  of  disturbance,  he  baci  always 
found  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to 
tranquillize  the  public  mind,  so  far  bend 
to  popular  clamour  as  to  repress  tbeir  own 
feelings,  and  oppose  that  wbicli  was  not 
hostile  to  their  religion,  and  which  in  the 
document  of  1799  they  had  allowed.  Hadi 
the  measure  been  against  their  conscien^' 
ces,  ten  of  that  respectable  body  would 
not  have  given  bim  to  understand  that 
they  were  ready  to  agree  to  it.  They  had^ 
it  was  true,  since  stated  objections :  and 
some  of  them,  he  was  willing  to  acknow« 
ledge,  appeared  not  unfair:  but  though 
they  had  aeclared  a  preference  for  domes- 
tic nomination,  he  still  did  not  believe  that 
there  ea!isted  any  sentiment  in  their  minds 
whteh  would  create  a  serious  repugnancar 
to  what  parliament  might  decide,  and  the 
see  of  Rome  sanction,  as  not  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  doctrine^  Notwithstanding 
aU  that  had  passed,  there  was  therefore  no 
reason  for  parliament  refraining  from  giv- 
ing as  a  boon  tliat  which  might  appear  &  to 
be  granted.  Butiftbeysbouldnot  beseosi- 
ble  of  the  benefit,  he  wouldact  in  this  caaa 
aa  he  had  acted  at  the  Union— he  would 
adopt  a  measure,  the  advantage  of  which 
time  would  deraoiMtrate. 

He  wished  to  saiy  a  word  on  what  had 
fiillen  from  his  riaht  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Yorke).  He  (lord  C.)  atuched 
great  importance  to  such  a  regulation  of 
the  arransement,  as  would  sive  the  Crofm 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  mdividuai  to  be 
made  a  Catholic  bishop,  before  that  indivi- 
dual assumed  the  sacred  function.  Thero 
would  be  many  instances  in  which  govern- 
ment would  have  a  mcire  ample  knowledge 
of  such  an  individual's  character  even  th^ 
the  ecclesiastics  by  whom  be  might  he 
chosen.  As  to  the  eonseni  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  this,  he  conceived  ihat  there  wese 
the  atrongest  reasons  to  expect  that  tl|a 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  manifeat  as  de- 
cided a  deposition  to  f^ace  confidence  in 
the  liberality  of  their  Crown  and  state,  aa 
the  Catholrcs  of  other  countries  did  in 
theirs.  If  not,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
a  pretty  strong  intimation  that  the  4iaie 
ibr  concesaion  had  not  yet  arrived.  But 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  con- 
victiouy  that  were  the  proposition  made  ^ 
the  Catholic  bishona  fo-morrow,  they 
would  acquieace,  ano  gratefully  acquieaoe. 
Aa  to  an  election  of  the  bishop  witbin  the 
chapter,  he  deprecated  that  aa  tending  to 
great  practical  abuser   He  waa  confideat 
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which  revolution  may  pour  in-^youmay 
shake  your  churcii,  that  main  pillar,  of 
your  state;   but»    unless  you  surrender 
the  establishment  of  it  in  Ireland,  you 
will  be  farther  from  conciliation  than  ever. 
To  tranquillise  Ireland,  by  introdudng  a 
few  (as  you  suppose)  of  peers  and  com- 
moners into  your  legislature,  and  making 
them  competent  to  offices  which  you  do 
not  mean  to  give  them,  and  to  leave  their 
clergy,  who  possess  the  secret  influence  of 
the  body,  and  the  people  who  compose  it, 
and  the  agitators  who  direct  both,  with 
qualifications  that  are  to  lead  to  nothing, 
is  so  strange  and  childish  a  conception, 
that  I  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  faith  in 
the  sincerity  of  public  men,  bring  myself 
to  believe,  that  it  can  have  entered  seriousr 
ly  into  the  minds  that  profess  it.    But  if, 
in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  great  states- 
men, a  project  is  adopted  to  make  Ireland 
a  secure  and  quiet  possession,  by  estab- 
lishing popery  there,  and  transferring  the 
powers  of  the  state  to  those  who  profess  it, 
there  may  be  sotase  sense  in  that— but,  in 
common  humanity,  let  them  abridge  the 
sufferings  of  those,  whose  race,  through 
00  many  vicissitudes,  and  dangers,  and 
sufferings,  have  preserved  the  country  to 
British  dominion.    Let  them  know  what 
they  are  to  expect  in  time,  and  enable 
them  lo  prepare  for  the  new  order  of  things 
they  are  to  endure,  or  to  yield  to  their 
fiiteand  depart.    Their  best  refuge  will 
be  the  generosity  of  their  countrrmen 
when  glutted  with  concession.    If  reli- 
gious and  national  prejudices  can  be  silen- 
ced, it  will  not  be  a  light  reliance.  There 
nay  I^e  state  polioy  in  such  a  course*  State 
pohcy  is  said  to  soar  sometimes  above  all 
the  vulgar  feelings  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  gratitude*    There  may  be  sense  m 
this — but  to  think  of  tranquillising,  by 
the  mere  removal  of  disabilities,  and  by 
inviting  continual    competition  between 
two  descriptioos  of  your  people,  now  un- 
fortunately divided  by  the  most  baleful  of 
all  distinctions,  religious  party^to  give 
to  that  profane  spirit  an  immediate  and 
direct  entrance  and  interest  into  every 
subject,   institution,    and    establishment, 
in  which  unity  of  council  and  action  are 
most  requisite  does  appear  to  my  plain 
mind  an  insaikity  so  strange  as  to  be  quite 
portentous.    See  bow  this  would  operate 
on  that  leading  object  of  claim,  introduc- 
tion into  the  lepdature.    Can  you  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  r^ljgtous  party  would  bo 
ttsed  and  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  its 
pt^Mrfallostnimentality i— oVhat  sopn^ 
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ductive  of  irritation  and  discord,  as  elec- 
tion contest  is  at  present  ?  But  our'  mo- 
dern theorists,  in  their  sublime  concep- 
tions, professing  public  peace  too  as  their 
object,  propose  this  lenitive  for  the  feuds 
of  rehgious  party— to  pour  on  the  heart- 
burnings of  religious  animosity  the  heal- 
ing balm  of  election  contest.  If  this  mea- 
sore  shall  take  place,  such  contests  must 
ensue,  unless  a  timely  submission  to  the 
ascendant  power  shall  prevent  it.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  am  to  continue  to  re- 
side in  Ireland,  I  had  infinitely  rather 
change  places,  and  give  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  their  turn,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  legislature,  than  live  in  a  state  of 
society  causing  continual  contest»-tliat 
contest,  from  its  nature,  calling  forth 
every  malignant  passion  of  the  human 
heart,  and  suppressing  every  benevolent 
and  virtuous  feeling.  I  really  think,  that 
the  most  inventive  genius  of  the  most;  ma- 
lignant fiend  could  contrive  nothing  so 
effectual  to  promote  confusioni  discord, 
and  misery. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  funda- 
mentaUy  a  system  of  exclusion.  It  ex- 
cludes those  who  dissent,  from  the  pale 
of  christianity«-it  excludes  from  possible 
salvation.  It  admits  no  compromise  on 
its  part,  therefore,  you  cannot  compro- 
mise with  it ;— you  may  submit  to  it«-»yoa 
may  adopt  it— but  in  the  administration  of 
pohtical  power  (I  speak  not  of  petty  mu- 
nicipalities^ it  never  yet  was  found  to 
su&r  equality  where  it  could  acquire  as- 
cendancy, to  possess  ascendancy  without 
seeking  domination,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
domination  to  be  tolerant.  And  all  this 
arises  not  from  the  want  of  virtues  or  the 
feelings  from  which  they  arise,  but  is  the 
naturd  consequence,  as  I  have  shown,  of 
the  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation. 

I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  im- 
mediate and  remote  effects  likely  to  ensue 
through  this  messure  in  Ireland.  It  has 
been  a  great  error  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  refinreooe  to  that  country  only. 
But  even  in  that  very  contracted  and  un- 
statesmplike  view,  its  consequences  most 
be  allowed,  more  or  less,  to  e&ct  this, 
the  seat  of  empire.  Its  agitations  must 
disquiet  and  perplex^  but  its  direct  and 
internal  operation  here,  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  The  .energy  and 
zeal  for  proselytism,  will,  as  they  have 
done,  increase  the.  numbers,  whilst  th€ 
admission  to  political  power  will  withdraw 
control.    Religious  party^  sooner  or  later 
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win  arfiet  and  when  they  are  ttroiig  ia 
oamben,  will  aasome  the  baleful  charac- 
teristics of  it.  Look  to  what  was  the 
state  of  this  country  in  reference  to  reli» 
gioas  party,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. 

Accostomed  to  look  favourably  on  the 
operations  of  party  within  the  legislature, 
we  oferlook,  1  fear,  the  distinction  of  this 
new  principle  of  party  spirit,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  into  that,  and  into 
Ae  government    In  the  party  spirit  that 
at  present  exists  and  operates  (perhaps 
beneficiallv)  in  the  legislature,  there  is 
Bo  principle  that  is  not  common  to  both 
sides,  whose  interests  fiindamentally  are 
the  same.    Contention  is  on  means,  or 
principles,  common  to  both.    No  subject 
IS  more  sacred  from  discussion  at  one  side 
than  the  other.    No  contrariety  of  public 
Botive^— the  state  is  the  same  to  both,  or 
all  parties ;  and  all  parties  are  identified 
witn  the  state.— But  the  spirit  of  religious 
party  b  founded  on  a  distinct  and  irrecon- 
cilable principle,  and  religious  party,  in 
tile  mind  of  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic, 
separates  from  a  Protestant  state.    It  not 
only  establishes  a  divided  allegiance,  but 
on  a  hostile  principle,  and  the  extirpation 
ofheresy  isat  once  a  religious  duty  and 
a  conscientious  motive— which,  if  sincere 
in  Uieir  faith,  they  will  not  or  cannot  re- 
sist giving  effect  to,   when  opportunity 
shall  arise.    If  they  are  not  sincere,  their 
vdigioos  principle  u  only  party  pretence, 
and  the  conscientious  scruples  on  which 
thinr  claim  indulgence  do  not  exist. 

The  state  of  things  which  you  are  about 
BOW  to  introduce,  is  exactly  that  which 
]Q  fiurt  existed  in  this  country  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  90th  of  Charles  2od— 
what  was  that  state  and  what  were  its 
efiects,  I  have  given  a  sketch  of.  Sir, 
I  am  sensible  that  the  anxious  suggestions 
of  this  most  extensive,  deep,  and  com- 
plicated, and  most  momentous  subject, 
are  leading  me  farther  than  is  adviseable. 
I  am  sensible  I  have  been  prolix,  and  that 
I  have  been  diffuse;  but  greater  prolixity 
would  still  be  far  short  of  the  various  and 
complicated  considerations  that  belonff  to 
the  subject,  whilst  the  murepresentations 
and  delusions  that  beset  every  part  of  it, 
call  for  such  contmual  explanations,  that 
you  most  either  leave  them  to  their  fatal 
eiieets,  or  digress  to  enose  them.  If 
feeling  some  times  intnmd,  could  it  be 
avoided  when  such  consequences  pressed 
on  the  mind. 
1  feel  ooofidenl  that  I  have  proved  be- 


jrond  question,  that  when  your  constitu- 
tion was  settled  at  the  Revdotmn,  its 
most  fixed  and  fundamental  principle  was, 
that  the  leeislature  and  government  of  the 
state  should  be  Protestant  in  all  its  parts. 
That  it  was  meant  to  be  so  far  ever  settled. 
That  this  character  of  perpetuity  was 
stamped  on  it  as  emphatically  as  words 
could  e&ct,  without  appearinff  to  violate 
the  legislative  competency  of  future  par- 
liaments. That  this  character  of  perpe- 
tuity was  given  to  exclusion,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  immutable  nature  of  the 
system  to  be  excluded,  aiid  of  the  dangerp 
to  a  Protestant  state  that  was  inherent  in 
the  principles  of  that  system.  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  those  principles  are  in 
their  nature  necessarily  opposed  and  hos« 
tile  to  a  Protestant  state.  That  when  po- 
pery was  the  religion  of  the  state  the  na« 
tion  was  oppressed,  degraded,  and  impov^ 
rished.  Tnat  when  that  religion  was  aban- 
doned—but poli&»l  poifor  ^as  now  is 
sought)  was  su&red  to  remsin,«-confu- 
sion,  discord,  misery,  and  national  degra- 
dation were  the  consequence.  That  since 
exclusion  has  been  complete,  both  of  re- 
ligion and  political  power,  internal  hap- 
piness and  external  glory  have  blessed 
this  country  in  a  degree  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  the  annals  of  the  worid. 

I  have  stated  the  Injurious  and  dan- 
gerous consequences,  immediate  and  re- 
mote,   which    necessarily    or    probably 
would  ensue  from  this  measure,  and  how 
utterly  hopeless  it  is,  as  a  plan  of  con- 
ciliation.   These  consequences  are  such^ 
that  in  my  firm  belief,  they  would  be  to 
this  country,  incipient  revolution  of  cer- 
tain   progress,   but   uncertain    extent-^ 
whilst,  in  Ireland,  they  must  immediately 
produce  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy,  sub- 
version of  the  church  establishment,  and 
of  thoEnpIishsettlement  of  the  country,  on 
the  security  and  strength  of  which,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries  will  be 
found  ultimately  to  depend ;  .and  Chat  the 
progress  to  their  lamentable  effects,  will 
be  almost  a  continued  scene  of  confusion, 
discord,  and  misery ;— and,  consequently, 
of    increased    embarrassment     to     this 
country.    When  I  contemplate  this  im- 
pending ruin,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  that 
such  a  project  could  ever  have  been  en- 
tertained in  a  British  parliament.     1  trust, 
however,  that  too  much  of  the  character 
of  their  forefathers  remains  to  suflfer  the 
possibility  of  its  adoption.    If  they  shall, 
however,  they  will  certainly  give  proof 
tlMt  it  was  not  without  reason  that  par- 
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lifuneiKary  refomi  has  been  cded  for; 
for,  on  a  Bubject  the  moat  important  that 
ever  was  agitated  in  this  Houae»  they 
would  then  decide  against  the  senae  and 
opinions  of  the  most  sotmd  and  reflecting 
part  of  their  coa^tttuenti*  But  if  it  were 
possible  that  revoLutiooary  mania  should 
80  possess  this  House,  the  constitution,  in 
its  admirable  structure,  has  made  pro- 
vision against  such  a  danger. 

The  hereditary  council  of  the  nation 
will  not  forget  that  the  peculiar  duty  of  its 
station  is  to  stand  between  the  Crown  and 
the  democratic  mania  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives.  The  constitution  of 
their  country  is  peculiarly  their  trust.  Its 
Protestant  principle  is  the  sacred  pal- 
ladium of  which  they  are  the  sworn  guar- 
dians. They  will  be  mindful  of  their  duty 
—-they  will  save  their  sovereign  from  the 
insulting  demand  to  violate  his  coronation 
oath  or  trifle  with  the  spirit  of  it ;  and  if 
this  House  should  ever  aepart  so  far  from 
the  maxims  and  character  of  their  an- 
cestors, as  to  present  a  bill  for  a  counter- 
revolution at  their  bar,  that  there  at  least, 
hereditary  feelings  and  principles  will  re- 
main—and that  their  stern  and  dignified 
reply  will  be,  as  was  that  of  their  great 
ancestors  to  the  Papal  encroachments  of 
their  day— •^ofamtut  te^es  Anglia  mutari» 

But  if  the  revolutionary  spirit  should 
find  reception  there  ala0|  my  last  hope  wili 
rest  on  the  magnanimity  and  firmness  of 
that  illustrious  prince  which  saved  this 
great  empire,  and  aaved  Europe — that 
^rushes  the  hydra  of  despotism  with  its 
monsters,  but  who*  I  fear,  is  also  doomed 
to  find  that  malignant  envy  is  only  to  be 
conquered  by  deaiuu  He  will  again  inter- 
pose to  save  his.  country  from  the  greater 
danger  that  menaces  it  within— He  will 
recollect  that  the  sacrifice  of  religious 
principle,  or  the  adoption  of  a  tempo- 
rizing spirit  respecting  it,  never  prospered 
yet— -He  will  recollect  that  Iienry  4th 
had  his  Sully  too— wise,  provident,  and 
attached,  that  under  his  advice  (and  he 
was  at  least  as  sincere  a  Protestant  as  any 
minister  of  later  times)  he  compromised 
with  Popery,  and  submitted  to  it,  md  that 
the  consequence  was,  the  loss  of  his  life 
and  the  extermination  of  the  numerous 
Protestants  of  France.  He  will  &el  that 
the  mysterious  and  sublimed  union  of 
church  and  state,  is  a  sacred  subject  that 
aoars  above  the  ken  of  worldly  policy. 
It  is  an  ethereal  essence  that  sanctifies 
and  gives  a  character  of  perpetuity  to 
your  state,  while  it  drawa  from  that  aup* 
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port  wUch  Wfmf  toitw^ddly  HabiHhr 
and  dkcL    Hfe  will  ihereCbne  not  adaaaft 
its  giant  rival  into  its  saBCtoary  iwiih 
sure  and  certain  hope  Italy  that  lie.viU 
abide  by  the  coronation  oatb^—fie  w3l 
abide  by  the  principle  which  placed  him 
family  on  the  throne,  and  Which  lepeakd^ 
wouU  only  leave  a  naked  poeseasioii  of 
it.      Repeal  the  Protestant  prinoiplo  of 
the  atate,  and  the  title  will  no  longer  Im 
^  hereditary  descent  qualified  by  Proteat** 
antism,**«-repeal  the  qualification  of  Pro-^ 
testantism  as  a  constitutional  prindplo^ 
and  it  is  only  a  form  aa  attached  solely  to 
the  Crown,  and  a  form  which  arguments 
unanswerable  will  be  found  to  remove  $ 
the  principle  of  hereditary  descent  wili 
first  be  deprived  of  the  spirit  and  reason 
of  the  qualification  of  Protestantism,  and 
afterwards  of  the  form.    It  can  no  longer 
make  part  of  the  title  of  the  present  fii*^ 
mily  to  the  throne,  but  will  stand  as  aa 
adverse  title  in  the  house  of  Sardinia,  ami 
the  possession  of  it  will  then  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  right  from   possession,  or  front 
constructive  election.    But  I  am  uninten* 
tionally  led  again  into  argument.     I  do 
entertain  an  humble  but  earnest  reliance^ 
that  the  same  magnanimity  and  firmnese 
that  saved  the  empire  and  Europe  will  inter* 
pose  to  save  the  constitution  of  his  country* 
It  is  triumpl^antly  asked,  what  then  is  to 
be  done  ?   would  you  re-enact  the  penal 
laws  ?  far  be  the  thought  from  me.    The 
penal  laws  were  intended  to  compel  con-i 
formity— the  project  was  impious.     Qa 
the  other  hand,  to  confer  political  power 
on  dissent,  is  to  give  a  bounty  on  party 
spirit,  and  to  perpetuate  it.    The  course 
that  is  wise  and  honest  and  conformable 
to  christian  spirit  lies  between  both :  it  la 
to  preserve  the  rule  of  the  state,   eon* 
nected  with  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  by 
so  doing,  not  seek  to  compel  confimnity^ 
but  to  incline  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
aa  to  be  ambitious,  to  examine  more  im- 
partially the  grounds  of  that  dissent  that 
exlcudes  them.— To  continue,  as  now^  to 
extend  the  most  eoual  protection  to  all, 
and  the  most  equal  encouragement  also^ 
in  those  objects  that  belong  to  the  instm" 
mentality  of  the  atate. 

This  course  with  a  firm  and  aleni  fa» 
pression  of  faction,  and  the  Crimea  that 
arise  from  it,  might  allay  the  agitations  of 
this  question,  mad  would  do  so,  if  it  were 
once  known,  that  nnder  no  circumstances 
would  the  Protcatant  character  of  the 
state  be  chanffed— that  its  fundamental, 
and  aiunoveme  prindple   1%   that  the 
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Um  ihdl  be  FMeBtint,  tfie  QtmtmmUt 
Am  be  FnHeituAf  and  the  Xiegitlatiire 
PfOteHant. 

The  aueslieo  ihoald  be'  doted-w*'  The 
isle  n  frighted  from  her  propriety*''  I 
iMfe  stated  the  principles  pn  w)iicb  it 
sboold  be  doted ;  let  those  who  eneooniffe 
^e  agitation  of  it,  reflect  in  time  on  the 
evils  it  has  already  produced,  and  the  hor* 
ton  that  may  ensue  from  it.— I  believe  them 
to  be  more  imminent  than  they  imagine. 
'  Mr.  fV,  EUioi  observedi  that  he  hoped 
die  little  he  bad  to  ofier  would  plead  his 
excuse  for  the  trespass  he  was  about  to 
make  on  the  attention  of  the  House. 
During  the  speech  of  an  hon.  member,  he 
had  observed  the  considerable  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  extracts  read  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  doctor  Qandol- 
phy,  for  the  tenets  contained  in  which  it 
would  be  found  the  author  had  been  sus- 
pended. With  this  work  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  and  laid  it  before  an  accredited 
officer  of  the  papal  court,  whose  sanction 
he  obtained.  This  officer,  styled  the 
Master  of  the  Apostolic  Palace,  it  had 
since  been  discovered,  had,  through  the 
misrepresentation  of. doctor  Gandolphy, 
and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  been  induced  to  give  an  im- 
primatur, or  approval  of  its  contents. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  its  contents  at 
Rome,  cardinal  Litta  iramediatelv  ac- 
quainted doctor  Poynter  here  with  the 
circumstance,  and  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  approval  of  the  Master  at 
Rome  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained, 
upofi  which  doctor  Gandolphy  was  im- 
mediately, and  still  continued  suspended. 
rHear,  hearlJ^The  whole  fabric,  there- 
fere,  erects  by  the  hon.  member  upon 
the  contents  and  tendency  of  this  work, 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  in  no  degree 
mithenticat^  or  sanctioned  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  What  had  subsequent^  ftllen 
from  that  hon.  member  only  went  to 
prove,  that  the  minds  of  the  Catholic 
population  had  been  so  completely  alie- 
nated in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  better 
they  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were.  WhatI  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  parliament  should  be  told, 
at  a  period  like  the  present,  that  no  se- 
curities could  be  devised  sufficiently  satis- 
factory? The  controversy  had  been 
heightened,  if  not  altogether  occasioned, 
by  the  delay  of  parliament ;  the  longer 
that  delay  continued,  the  warmer  and 
l^reater  would  be  that  controversy.  The 
iDterporitionof  parliamept  was  now  called 


S&lt  on  both  sidsib  ^o  adjust  at  ence,  br 

Saletive  means*  all  the  diffiBrenoes  whidi 
nsted  between  Ae  diffiMrent  parties^ 
and  whidi  had  originated  in  the  culpable 
delay  of  that  House.    Upon  the  subject 
of  securities  he  should  give  it  as  his  old 
(minion,  whatever  weight  that  might  have^ 
that  the  best  security  was  to  be  found  in 
the  repeal  of  all  the  remaining  penal  laws 
and  disabilities.      In  the  year  1813,  he 
had  acquteaced  in  the  conditions   then 
proposed;  and  should  fed  himself  war« 
ranted  in  ddng  the  same  again  under 
shnibr  drcumstances.    This  he  had  done 
then,  and  should  do  again,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  measure  of  emandpation.    The 
great  hope  of  the  country  at  this  moment, 
lay  in  Uie  prospect  of  conciliation,  and 
consequent    cordiality    and    unanimity. 
This  was  only  to  be  effected  by  doing 
away  with  all  dvil  distinctions  and  dis- 
abihtles.    This  was  the  true  mode  to  re* 
store  confidence,  concord,  and  harmony, 
in    both    the   Catholic    and    Protestant 
bodies.     The  Catholic  would  thus  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  principles  of  tole- 
ration professed  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Protestant.  This  was  the  part  of  the  question 
to  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty,  in  the  first 
instance,  todraw  the  attention  of  theHouse* 
The  dangers  apprehended,  proceeded  from 
various  causes.  For  his  part,  he  had  never 
considered  the  question  upon  the  ground 
of  abstract  right.    The  petitioners  were 
different  parts  of  the  same  body,  yet  their 
generd  interests  were  the  same,  whatever 
might  be  the  shades  of  diference  in  their 
sentiments  as  to  the  extent  of  concession, 
or  modification  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  obtain  ponticd  rights 
and  privileges.    The  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic, too,  were  alike  different  parts  of 
the  same  body;  yet  even  they  were  not 
without  a  common  interest.    The  Crown, 
it  was  justly  said,  was  Protestant;   the 
state  was  also  Protestant ;  yet  the  en-* 
croachment  imade  on  the  penal  statutes 
existing  at  the  commenceipent  of  this  cen- 
tury, stood  high  amongst  the  most  splen- 
did and  beneficent  acts  of  the  present 
reign.— [Hear,  hear  Q.    For  his  part,  he 
had  never  been  considered  insensible  to 
the  dangers  of  the  community ;  some  had 
thought  him  the  very  reverse ;  yet  in  this 
instance  he  saw — he  reioiced  to  avow  it—' 
little  cause  to  alarm  the  most  timid;    In 
times  succeeding  the  Keformatlon,  during 
a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  or 
during  the  reign  of  childless  sovereigns, 
apprehension  nsigkt  very  fairly  be  enter* 
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tained  with  respect  to  the  security  of  a  I  This  was  the  Natural  feeling  undtf  snch 
Protestant  succession ;  yet  it  was  the  true    circumstances.     A  pnrticular  liipitaticm. 


policy  of  this  country  generally,  and  the 
true  object  of  the  first  care  of  parliament 
to  provide,  by  all  possible  means,  that  the 
population  of  the  country,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  should  be  without  cause  of 
complaint,  moving  forward  in  the  common 
path  of  duty,  in  terms  of  cordial  amity 
and  a&ctionate  brotherhood.  When 
within  those  walls  they  talked  of  Catholic 
concession,  what  did  it  mean?  It  only 
meant  that  they  had,  by  means  of  certain 
legislative  provisions,  the  power  to  create 
a  moral  effect  on  the  Catholic  mind  most 
beneficial  and  consonant  to  the  interests 
of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Two 
centuries  of  experience  had  shown  that 
the  expectation  .was  unfounded  upon 
which  the  penal  laws  had  been  grouooed, 


especially  when  founded  on  liberal  dis- 
tinctions, soon  amounted  to  a  general  inhi- 
bition ;  and  it  must  be  the  more  sorely  felt 
when  the  parties  had  to  complain  that  the 
tenets  of  ttieir  religion  had  tuone  disqu^i* 
fied  then  to  fill  those  offices  to  which  they 
were  peculiarly  eligible,  from  their  beinff 
the  decendants  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  stock  of  a  country,  for  whose 
welfare  they  and  their  ancestors  had,  with 
the  noblest  self-devotion,  shed  their  b^t 
blood,  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  expressing  an  anxious  wish 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  go  into 
the  committee* 

Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  against  the  motion. 
No  good  ground  bad  yet  been  stated  for 
it :  but  strong  arguments  had  been  urged 


namely,  that  the  Catholic  would  abjure  a    against  it,  and  of  these  none  had  yet  been 
persecute  faith.    The  legislature  might,    contradicted   by  any   sound   reasoning. 


by  heaping  restrictions  on  them,  shake  the 
foundation  of  their  morals,  but  they  would 
only  render  them  worse  Catholics,  and 
worse  subjects.    In  their  anxiety  to  sup* 
port  the  Protestant  ascendancy  they  would, 
m  effect,  create  an  aristocracy,  and  pro- 
perty destitute  of  all  authority,*— a  people 
destitute  of  even  morality  or  true  religion. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  the  consummation 
of  all  our  cakmities.    Instead  of  the  hon. 
member,  who  had  replied  to  the  right  hon. 
mover,  branding  those  who  advocated  the 
cause  of  concession  with  a  disposition  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  order  of  things, 
he  would  do  well  to  consider  if  he  were 
pot,  by  such  insinuation,  poisoning  the 
sources  of  public  happiness,  and  troubling 
the  very  elements  of  society.    The  various 
other  topics  of  danger  alluded  to  in  the 
course^or  the  debate,  he  considered  com- 
paratively unimportant.    It  was  absurd  to 
think  that  in  the  present  state  of  this  coun- 
try the   continuance  of  the  penal  laws 
could  afford  any  security  adequate  to  the 
danger  likely  to  arise  from  their  continu- 
ance.   Much  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
their  operation  on  the  anxious  and  already 
irritated  state  of  the  public  mind.    It  was 
contended,  that  various  offices,  in  Ireland 
particularly  were  open  alike  to  the  appli- 
cation of  their  talents,  and  tiiose  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.    But  would  it  be  re- 
quisite to  prove  that  there  must  result  an 
indisposition  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
thus  offered,  under  the  natural  feeling  of 
discontent  at  the  wide  range  of  disqualifi- 
cation which  still  continued  to  disliearten 
and  oppress  their  exertions  and  energy  i 


The  House  was  called  upon  to  go 
into  a  committee,  there  to  discuss  that 
which  had  been  already  discussed,  and 
against  which  the  House  had  already 
so  of^en  pronounced  its  opinion.  In 
point  of  fact,  to  accede  to  the  motioa 
would  be  to  give  up  .the  whole  Question  ; 
and  the  House  might  be  as  well  openly 
and  fairly  called  upon  to  concede  the 
claims,  without  any  security;  for  if  they 
went  into  the  committee,  the  only  choice 
would  be  between  the  veto  and  the  domes* 
tic  nomination.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  assumptions  in  the  arguments  on 
this  occasion  was,  that  things  were  noir 
came  to  such  a  state  that  some  chanse  roust 
be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  Koman 
Catholics.  For  his  own  part  he  denied 
tiiis  f ft  Mo  ;  and  maintained  that  unlesa 
the  House  was  prepared  to  overturn  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution, 
to  accede  to  the  concession  called  for  was 
impossible. 

Lord  Castlereagh  regretted,  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  the  painful  situation  of 
diflering  from  many  of  those  for  whose 
judgment  he.entertained  the  highest  res* 
pect,  and  he  should  therefore  offer  what 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.  One  of  the  difficulties 
attending  this  discussion  was,  that  it  waa 
scorcely  possible  to  adduce  one  new  ar- 
gument or  one  topic  that  was  not  already 
exhausted  on  either  side  of  the  question ; 
but  it  was  not  the  less  necessary,  in  hia 
opinion,  that  parliament  should,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  deliver  itself  from  the 
agitation  of  this  painful  subject  and  the 
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fteliogf  which  iu  renfewal  necestatilj 
craaled.  No  point,  no  topic  whatever  in 
the  course  of  the  present  debate  had  struck 
hini«  and  he  was  sure  had  impressed  the 
House  more  forcibly,  than  the  wish  of  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  this  question  was 
for  evev  set  at  rest.  Never,  he  was  sure, 
could  a  more  important  favour  be  con- 
ferred on  the  country  than  by  this  [being 
done.  No  person  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  was  confident,  but  would  rejoice 
at  it,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  friend 
of  his  country  to  do  every  thing  to  pre- 
serve the  public  harmony.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  be  understood  as  inclined 
to  advocate  any  principle  containing;  a 
pastide  of  danger  to  the  constitution. 
Whenever  that  appeared,  it  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  tace  it  in  the  most  decidsd 
manner ;  but,  if  it  appeared,  upon  a  deli- 
berate view  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  body,  whose  claims  were 
considered,  that  no  danger  could  arise 
from  concession,  there  could,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  no  argument  capable  of  proving 
that  the  ^estion  should  not  be  set  at  rest 
for  ever. 

The  question  now  came  before  them  in 
a  most  interesting  point  of  view,  and  it 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  meet  that  atten- 
tion which  it  so  justly  deserved.  It  was  by 
no  means  new,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
for  it  had  been  already  introduced  into 
the  House  by  a  bill  which  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  lost  by  a  very  small  majority  in 
the  committee.  There  were  so  many  consi- 
derations in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that 
unless  a  strong  case  of  lumger  were  ex- 
hibited, he  could  not  consent  by  opposing 
it  to  give  the  opportunity  for  the  annual  re- 
currence of  a  oiscuMion  so  prejudicial  to 
the  general  tranquillity.  Any  great  ques- 
timinanging,  year  after  year,  about  parlia- 
ment periodicaily  to  aaitate  the  empire, 
was  an  evil,  but  when  religious  were  mixed 
up  with  political  considerations^  the  evil 
became  much  more  serious  in  its  nature. 
It  was,  above  all,  to  be  recollected  that 
there  was  no  probability  that  this  question 
could  be  laid  asleep  by  persisting  in  a  sys- 
tem of  permanent  exclusion.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  that  was  not  practi- 
cal in  any  country,  and  certainly  not  in 
this.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would 
contend  that  in  constitutional  questions  we 
ought  to  take  the  tone  of  other  countries. 
He  would  not  therefore  refer  to  what  had 
taken  place  mothersUtes,asanexamplefor 
Great  JBritain  to  follow.    StiU,  however,  it 

limportanttolook  to  the  geaenl  foeUogs 


of  the  world  on  this  subject,  as  affording  a 
pregnant  mode  of  estimating  the  advanta* 
geous  change  of  sentiment  that  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  it.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  temper  recently 
manifested  in  Europe,  without  feeline 
that  the  former  dangers  connected  with 
the  question  were  considerably  diminished, 
if  not  wholly  removed.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  alliance  of  the  Pope  was 
courted  by  all.  If  the  see  of  Rome  had 
the  power  it  formerly  possessed  of  con- 
vulsing the  European  powers,  and  was 
capable  of  making  an  inroad  upon  the  se- 
curity of  the  surrounding  states,  there 
might  be  some  principle  on  which  objec- 
tions could  be  raised  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question.  Latterly,  however, 
Rome  had  not  interfered  in  political  ques- 
tions. Let  the  House  carry  its  attention 
back  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  which 
the  question  of  religion  formed  so  leading 
a  feature ;  in  which  Catholic  votes  were 
balanced  against  Protestant  votes,  and  hi 
whicli  the  principle  of  exclusion  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  What  was  the  case  at 
present  ?  When  the  great  political  ques- 
tions of  Europe  were  discussed  at  Vienna, 
he  had  never  heard  the  subject  of  religion 
mentioned  in  any  of  those  discussions  as  a 
ground  for  precaution.  Indeed,  he  could 
state,  that  there  prevailed  a  disposition  not 
only  not  to  interfere  in  such  ouestions, 
but,  to  place  all  religions  on  the  rooting  of 
political  equality.  In  the  diversified  slates 
of  Germany,  in  some  of  which  the  IVotes^ 
tant  reUgion,  and  in  others  the  Catholic 
religion  predominated,  the  whole  body 
chose  equality  of  religion  as  the  basis  of 
their  mutual  arrangements;  and  though 
there  had  occurred  instances  of  disputes 
between  the  governments  and  the  Fope^ 
there  bad  not  been  any  contesu  between 
the  different  religions  within  the  state,  nor 
any  other  evil  consequence  from  the  sys- 
tem adopted.  He  did  not  mention  this  as 
affording  an  example  to  this  country,  but 
he  mentioned  it  to  show  that  in  the  days 
in  which  we  lived  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  exclusive  principle,  op- 
posed as  it  wsis  by  so  large  a  class  of  the 
community,  could  be  long  maintained. 
It  had  been  said  that  a  change  bad  taken 
place  in  the  Protestant  mind  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  disposition  to  persevere 
m  restnunts  was  greater  than  it  lately  was; 
but  he  would  put  it  to  those  who  were  most 
adverse  to  concession,  whether  the  ques- 
tion would  remain  to  be  discussed  at  the 
present  moment,  were  it  not  for  the  rash 
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4iid  inUmiMrate  cctiduet  wUdithe  CflBii»- 
Ugb  themselves  had  piinoed.  The  het 
wai,  that  the  denial  or  the  Catholic  elaims 
which  had  hitlierto  heen  persisted  in^  was 
attributable  not  so  much  to  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants  to  monopolize  the 
privileges  of  the  state,  or  to  an  apprehen* 
aion  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
was  a  measure  incapable  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  the  safety  of  the  church  and 
8tate»  as  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  Catho- 
licSy  in  the  way  in  which  thej  had  claimed 
those  privileges. 

Although  he  differed  in  opinion  from  his 
hon.  friend,  who  had  spoken  second  in  the 
present  debate  he  had  listened  to  him  with 
great  pleasure  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation with  which  his  speech  abounded 
and  the  clearness  with  which  he  had  made 
his  statements.  It  might,  however,  ap- 
pear to  the  House  a  paradox;  but  the 
lact  was,  that  most  of  the  circumstances 
adduced  by  his  hon*  friend,  as  objections 
to  i^Dtiag  any  concession  to  the  Ca^ 
tholiGS,  were  with  him  (lord  C^  motives 
for  grantiDg  that  concession*  The  ultra- 
montane doctrine  attributed  by  his  hon. 
friend  to  Rome,  formerlv  threatening  evil, 
but  now  innoxious; — the  restoration  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  received  with  grati- 
tude in  the  countries  in  which  it  bad  taken 
place,  on  the  same  principle,  unintdligifale 
to  us,  on  which  the  inquisition  was  popu- 
lar in  Spain,^ — these  circumstances,  dinl^• 
nished  as  the  danger  was,  in  other  respects^ 
impessed  to  him  only  to  furnish  arguments 
ror  doing  at  present  what  our  ancestors 
were  wrong  m  abstaining  from  doing-** 
destroying  the  exclusive  system.  That 
rdieious  animosity,  that  melancholy  want 
of  Parity  between  man  and  man  m  Ire^ 
land,  to  wiftich  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded 
formed  of  itself  an  additional  and  powers 
fttl  reason  for  acceding  to  the  present  pro- 
position. It  was  not  to  please  the  Gatho» 
ucs  that  he  recommended  this  course,  but 
to  place  the  state  in  a  situation  of  andfe^ 
He  wished  to  do  what  would  destroy  the 
exclusive  system  with  respect  to  the  Gar 
tbolics.  It  would  be  an  additional  pleap 
sure  to  him,  if  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  that  would  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Bat  whether  or  not  it  pleased  the  Cadia- 
lies,  he  wished  it  to  be  accomplished,  bo- 
cause  it  would  put  things  on  a  iboltng 
which  he  believed  in  his  conscience 
the  good  of  the  enspire  required.  He  b^ 
lieved,  that  a  sound  tensper  would  never 
exist  in  Ireland  while  rdigioas  consideear 
lioiia  continued  in  that  coontry  o&  tbeir 
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present  narrow  basis ;  and  un^ 
of  conciliation  were  frankly  and  unequi- 
vocally adopted.  Never  would  he  believe 
that  any  existing  danger  could  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  introduction  into  parliament 
of  a  few  noble  Catholic  peers,  or  of  a  few 
generous  Catholic  commoners*  On  the 
contrary^  he  was  persuaded  that,  they 
would  be  tlie  ^aremost  to  repress  any  de- 
luded peoole  of  their  own  religious  per- 
suasion, wBo  might  be  attempted  to  dis* 
turb  the  pnblic  tranauillity ;  and  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims  would  af- 
ford them  most  powerful  means  of  achiev- 
inff  an  object  so  desirable. 

It  was  the  unhappinesft  of  Ireland,  imder 
its  present  circumstances,  that  the  state 
had  not  sufficient  talents  to  maintain  itself, 
and  carry  itthrongh  adverse  circumstances. 
A  connexion  with  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  body  would  afford  an  aid  in  that 
re»>pect  which  would  be  invaluable.  He 
therefore  denied  that  this  proposition  spo- 
ciallv  stood  on  the  ground  of  indulgence 
to  tne  Catholics.  Were  it  even  repug- 
nant to  theas,  he  would  press  its  adoption, 
because  whatever  might  be  the  present 
-pain,  the  ultimate  benefit,  to  which  par- 
liament ought  invariably  to  look  in  their 
legislative  enactments,  would  be  dedsive. 
He  would  not  allow  himself  therefore  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  remaining  intolerance 
which  the  Catholics  might  exhibit,  or  by 
any  other  umileasing  feature  in  the  atnte 
of  Ireland.  He  allowed  that  change,  not 
calculated  to  produce  advantage,  was  to 
be  cautiously  avoided;  but  in  the  present 
case,  he  contended,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  enq»ire  lunged  en  an  altetation  in  our 
svstem.  It  wasi»  he  repeated  it,  a  most 
<lesirable  thing  to  set  ame,  and  lay  asleep 
a  great  question  which  aflieted  tfaie  le^ 
lature  every  scasion,  and  during  ita  exist- 
ence  lefl  Ireland  a  pney  to  agitators. 

Having  said  thus  BMich  with  respect  to 
the  general  question  of  concession,  he 
came  new  to  conaider  that  of  security. 
And  heie,  he  was  satisfied  that  little  di£* 
ference  of  opinion  existed  between  his 
hon.  friend  and  hiasself,  exeept  that  he 
regarded  the  dificuhy  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  security  as-mnch  lees  tfam  his 
hon.  friend  anpeared  to  think  it.  He 
went  along  wiai  his  hoit.  firiend  in  declare 
ing,  that  nnless  afl  the  secniity  which 
oaths  could  give  waa  afforded  by  dm  Cap 
Iholicar  the  praposed  nseasuee  onghe  not 
to  be  acceded  to.  But  lliia  appeared  to 
him  In  ho*  of  no  difficult  noceniplisbBcnt. 
Hepttfbclly  ^reed  with  Ua  hon^  fitaand^ 
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diAl  unliM  etery  aecority  whidi  oaths 
conid  ftibrd  were  gi7eD»*  the  relief  asked 
OMht  not  to  be  moted  i  but  the  pope 
hiddready  sanctJoned  oaths  on  the  part 
«f  Catholics^  and  be  beliered  #as  Oot  like- 
ly to  object  to  any  other  that  might  be 
proposed  on  the  same  principle.    He  abo 
completely  agreed  wttn  bis  boo.  friend  inf 
adopting  it  as  an  indispensable  security, 
that  ^itb  the  exception  of  the  confessional 
conmunication,  no  intercourse  should  be 
permitted  with  the  see  of  Rome  which  did 
901  pass  through  the  state.    Were  there 
ao  other  reason  than  that  a  similar  pre- 
caution was  resorted  to  in  all  other  states^ 
it  wouM  be  sufficient.    It  was  a  security 
which  the  country  owed  to  itself;  and  be 
understood  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
auppoae  that  the  Catholics  would  object 
to  it.     With  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  atate  in  Uie  nomination  of  the  Catho* 
lie  dergy*  it  had  been  truly  observed  by 
Us  bon.  friendy  that  in  Rrussta,  the  only 
Arotestant  continental  state  in  which  Ca- 
tholic bishops  wereperknittedtthese  bishops 
were  nominated  by  tbe  govemnent ;  and 
that  In  the  other  Protestant  states,  the  infe- 
rior deny  were  also  $o  nominated.    No 
rationd  Catholic  eould  therefore  suggest 
conscienoe  as  an  objection  to  the  adoDtion 
of  similar  regulations  in  Ireland.    Tbey 
night  certainly  say,  that  they  wodd  ra- 
ther be  without  those  regdations;  tbey 
might  express  their  apprehension,  that 
thmr  midit  be  placed  bv  them  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  goremment:  but 
they  could  not  object  to  them  on  the 
ground    of  consdence.    Rome   bad   re- 
nounced on  that  subject.    M.  Quaran- 
sotti's  rescript  ^howerer  indecently  it  bad 
been  ridiculed  in  Irdand^  was  certainly 
made  in  full  communication  with  dl  the 
snithorities  of  tbe  Romish  church.    It  was 
em  important  circumstance  (though  not 
generdly  known)  with  respect  to  that  do- 
coment,  as  tbrowinga  light  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  tbe  see  of  Rome,  to  facilitate  all 
audi  arrangements  as  were  calculated  to 
establish  a  more  litierd  pdicy.  that  that 
lescript  was  issued  by  M.  Quarantotti, 
«e  CMihedrat  on  the  impression  that  the  bill 
to  which  it  refisrred  had  positiTely  passed 
the  Britisb  parliament.    But,  if  any  doubt 
codd  have  existed  on  the  subject,  it  was 
put  an  end  to  hy  the  bead  of  the  church 
cf  Rome.  ^  The  pope  bad  himself  decided 
the  question,  liaving  diown,  through  tbe 
medium  of  carina!  Litta,  that  the  re« 
acript  contained  no  direction  contrary  to 
the  consdence  of  any  good  CaAdic    It 
(VOL.  XXXVL) 


iraft  Certainly  pdnful  to  him  io  see  thai 
great  body  of  Irish  Catholic  btsbopSt  whom, 
in  times  of  disturbance,  he  bad  dwayf 
found  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to 
tranqmilize  the  public  mind,  so  far  bend 
to  popular  clamour  as  to  repress  their  own 
feelings,  and  oppose  that  which  was  not 
hostile  to  their  religion »  and  which  in  the 
document  of  1799  they  had  allowed.  Hadi 
the  measore  been  against  their  conscien-' 
ces,  ten  of  that  respectable  body  would 
not  hsve  given  him  to  understand  that 
they  were  ready  to  agree  to  it.  They  had^ 
it  was  true,  since  stated  objections:  and 
some  of  them,  he  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, appeared  not  unfair:  but  though 
they  bad  declared  a  Reference  for  domes- 
tic nomination,  be  still  did  not  believe  that 
there  existed  any  sentiment  in  their  minds 
whteh  would  creste  a  serious  repugnancef 
to  what  parliament  might  dedde,  and  the 
iee  of  Rome  sanction,  as  not  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  doctrine^  Notwithstanding 
aU  that  had  passed,  there  was  therefore  no 
reason  for  parliament  refraining  from  giv- 
ing as  a  boon  tliat  which  might  appear  &  to 
begranted.  But  if  tbey  shooldnot  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  benefit,  he  would  act  in  this  caas 
aa  he  had  acted  at  the  Union— he  wodd 
adopt  a  measure,  the  advantage  of  which 
time  wodd  demonstrate. 

He  wished  to  saiy  a  word  on  what  had 
fiiUen  from  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Yorke).  He  (lord  C.)  atuched 
great  importance  to  such  a  regulation  of 
the  arranffement,  as  would  sive  the  Crown 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  tbe  mdividud  to  be 
made  a  Catholic  bisliop,  before  that  indivi- 
dud  assumed  the  sacred  function.  There 
would  be  many  instances  in  which  govern- 
ment would  have  a  mure  ample  knowledge 
of  such  an  individud*s  character  even  thalki 
the  ecclesisstics  by  whom  he  might  be 
chosen.  As  to  the  Consent  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  thia,  he  conceived  ihat  there  wese 
the  strongest  reasons  to  expect  that  tl^a 
Catbdics  of  Ireland  would  manifest  as  de- 
dded  a  dbposition  to  place  confidence  in 
tbe  liberality  of  their  Crown  and  state,  aa 
•he  Catholrcs  of  other  countries  did  in 
thdrs.  If  not,  it  Would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
a  pretty  strong  intimation  that  tbe  4inie 
ibf  concession  had  not  yet  arrived.  But 
he  had  no  difflicdty  in  expressing  his  con- 
viction, that  were  tbe  propositioo  made  |o 
She  Catholic  bishops  fo-morrow,  they 
would  acquiesce,  and  gratefdly  acmiiesce. 
As  to  an  election  of  the  bishop  witnin  the 
chapter,  he  deprecated  that  aa  tending  to 
great  practicd  abuse*    He  waa  oonficteat 
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that  such  a  system  would  introduce  a  spi* 
rit  of  democratic  contest,  mischievous  in 
all  countries,  but  particularlj  in  such'  a 
country  as  Ireland.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  dwelt  much  on  the  repugnance  exhi- 
bited by  the  Catholics  to  the  Veto.  He 
(lord  C.)  regretted  that  the  word  had 
ever  been  used.  Every  body  knew  how 
much  there  was  in  a  name,  especially  in 
the  country  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  b*e  a  native.  Let  a  repulsive  name  be 
given  to  any  thing  in  that  country,  and 
.there  was  an  end  to  it;  and  Veto  was  a  for- 
bidding word. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  security  eventually  required,  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  it  would  be  most  advi- 
aable  that  a  period  should  intervene  be- 
tween that  in  which  both  Hous^  of  Par- 
liament might  declare  their  general  sen- 
timents on  the  question,  and  the  ultimate 
enactment  of  any.  bill  that  might  be  found- 
ed on  those  sentiments.  An  opportunity 
would  by  that  means  be  afbrdea  of  ascer- 
taining with  more  precision  the  opinion  of 
Rome,  so  that  when  the  act  came  into 
operation  in  Ireland,  it  should  have  the 
united  force  of  a  temporal  and  a  spiri- 
tual measure.  All  doubt  of  the  opinion 
of  Rome  being  removed,  no  cavil  could  be 
advanced  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  such  an  act  would  be  carried 
into  effect  in  Ireland  with  as  much  ease 
and  tranquillity  as  a  turnpike  bill.  Not, 
however,  that  he  felt  any  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  Rome:  for 
that  opinion  had  been  so  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, that  they  would  not  be  legis- 
lating in  the  dark,  whatever  measure 
thev  might  think  proper  to  adopL  It 
liad  been  said,  that  the  number  of  the 
Catholics  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Protestants,  was  as  ten  to  one :  he  never 
before  had  heard  it  stated  at  more  tlian 
four  to  one.  But,  he  believed  the  pro- 
perty, as  it  now  stood,  of  the  Catholics 
compared  with  that  of  the  Protestants, 
was  as  fifty  to  one.  On  the  principle  of 
giving  security  to  property,  he  had  sup- 
porteathe  Union;  because  it  tended  to 
take  Ireland  out  of  the  situation  of  agarri- 
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On  all  these  grounds  he  felt  himsdf,  as 
on  former  occasions,  bound  in  duty  to  sup- 
port his  right  hon.  friend's  motionl  lie 
was  persuaded  that  the  question  could  not 
otherwise  be  got  rid  of:  and  this  ought  to 
operate  ai^  a  strong  practical  motive  to  in- 
duce those  who  were  not  aliocetber  fa* 
vomrable  to  concession  to  withdraw  their 


opposition  to  it.  He  mw  nir  danger  ia 
the  measure.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  guantum  of  power  which  it  would 
give  the  GathoKcs  would  enable  them  to  do 
mischief,  if  thev  wer^  disposed  to  do  any. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  introduction 
of  a  few  Catholic  gentlemen  in  parliament 
would  be  productive  of  any  danger  to  the 
state.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  con? inc- 
ed  that  it  would  diminish  the  exbting  dan- 
ger, by  softening  the  religious  animosities 
which  existed  m  Ireland — that  most  va- 
luable and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
empire.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  fn^ 
direct  influence  of  the  Cathdtcs  in  that 
House  was  much  more  injurious  than  the 
direct  influence  could  be ;  because  the  lat- 
ter would  be  aceompanied  by  responsibf- 
lity.  If  the  Catholic  gentlemen  came 
into  parliament  they  would  come  to  make 
a  character,  and  to  dispel  those  glaomy 
conceptions  which  too  many  Protestants 
were  disposed  to  entertain  of  them.  He 
thought  that  a  Protestant  brought  into 

fiarlisment  under  the  operation  of  Catho- 
ic  influence  manifesting  itself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise,  was  more 
likelv  to  play  the  fiilse  Protestant,  and  to 
pander  to  Catholic  prejudices,  than  the 
son  of  lord  Kenmare  or  of  any  other  Irisk 
Catholic  nobleman.  So  far  was  he  front 
apprehending  danger  from  the  introdue- 
tion  of  such  individuals,  that  all  he  should 
dread  was,  that  for  some  time  not  enough 
would  be  sent  to  soften  down  those  asp^ 
rities  which  every  true  ftiend  to  the  coon* 
try  must  wish  to  remove.    Until  they  had 

S^t  the  Catholics  among  them  in  that 
onse,  fighting  by  their  side  the  battles 
of  the  constitution,  as  in  our  wars  tbey 
had  so  bravely  fought  by  their  side  thw 
battles  of  the  country,  he  should  never  be 
satisfied.    Feeling  this  strongly,  he  should 
be  guilty  of  great  baseness  were  he  not  to 
declare  it.    During  a  part  ofhisKfehe 
had  considered  it  his  duty,  under  existii^ 
circumstances,  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.    But  those  circumstances  no 
longer  existing,  he  was  bound  to  make  an 
earnest  and  asolenon  appeal  la  the  Houae 
in  their  support.    Untu  the  subject  should 
be  disposed  of,  the  legislative  would  never 
enjoy  repose;  nor  should  we  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  worid  as  we  ou^ hc 
to  do*-aB  empire,  consolidating  its  vaned 
population  into  one  great  mass,  actaated 
by  the  same  interests,  and  direclingila 
energies  to  the  same  objects. 
Mr.  Ped  rose  and  said  :— 
Sir ;  ll  is  not  without  great  reluctance 
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4uft  I  rise  to  addrett  the  House.    I  ceo* 
4iot  but  pereeire  an  iodUtposition'to  listen 
-totliose  who  concur  in  my  Yiew  of  this 
•^ttostion ;  I  may  sabjoct  mysoif  to  the  im« 
•putation  of  presumption  by  endeaTouring 
to  reply  to  ray  noble  frienid;  and,  above 
all,  I  lia?e  the  painfol  task  imposed  on  me 
«of  avowing  my  total  dissent  mm  the  opt- 
niens  which  he  has  delivered.     But,  Sir^ 
J  have  a  public  duty  to  perform,  and  can- 
net   be  deterred   by  any  considerations 
fiom  performing  it    It  would  tend  to  im- 
pede the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  pre- 
vent the  disoevery  of  truth,  if  the  argu* 
•nenta  advanced  by  men  of  superior  abili- 
tiea  were  exempteil,  through  the  deference 
•or  apprebeosiona  of  others,   from  being 
<^iUy  and  minutely  canvassed. 
.    1  must  in  the  first  place,  call  the  atten« 
^on  of  the  House  to  the  course  of  pro- 
'Ceeding  which  baa  been  adopted  bv  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catoolic  claims. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  on 
-die  21st  of  May,  we  were  called  upon  to 
^ive  a  pledge,  that  tarfy  (observe)  in  the 
fvesent  we  would  take  into  our  serious 
consideration  the  lawa  affecting  the  Roman 
.Catholics ;  and  it  Is  not  undl  the  9th  of 
Jday  that  we  are  invited  to  enter  upon 
ibe  discussion.     We  have  at  length  en* 
<ered  upon  it,  and  we  are  arrived  at  this 
atage  of  the  debate  without  having  heard, 
iirom  the  proposer  or  from  the  supporters 
•of  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved, 
one  single  word  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinct nature  of  the  proposal  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  committee,  should  the  com- 
mittee be  granted. 

The  reraution  proposed  by  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  is  that  which  was  moved 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
^f  1815.  It  proposes  '« that  we  shall  take 
into  our  most  serious  consideration  the 
etate  of  the  lawa  affecting  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  sul^ecu  in  Great  Britain 
mmd  Icelaad,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and 
•eosciliatory  adjustment  n  may  be  condu- 
cive to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the 
•United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the 
^Plrotestant  estabHvhment,  and  to  the  ge- 
asral  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  I  leave  the 
Hoose  to  judge  from  the  speeches  that 
they  have  heivd  from  the  supporten  of 
this  motioo^above  all,  from  the  speech 
of  my  noble  friend«— what  prospect  there 
ja  that,  from  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, any  solijftMtory  proceeding  can  re* 
<anlt. 

The  Hooiewill  bear  in  niind.that.it 


was  m  pnraoance  of  this  resolution  that 
the  bill  of  18IS  was  introduced ;  that  bil» 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  no  dam  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  but  was  most  repro- 
bated and  rejected  by  that  very  class  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  By  that 
btU  every  political  privilege  and  capacity 
was  conferred  upon  tfie  Roman  CathoUcs, 
with  two  exceptions;  and  certain  re- 
atrainta  and  conditions  were  imposed,  with 
a  view  of  securing  the  state  and  the  Protes- 
tant establishinent  from  any  danger  which 
mi|^ht  result  either  from  the  appointment 
of  improper  persons  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  or  from  an  unfettered  commu- 
nication between  the  Roman  Catholic 
churoh  and  the  see  of  Rome.  Sir,  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  body  of  Ireland  dechured 
the^  could  not  accede  to  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  thus  proposed  to  grant  them 
political  privilege.— The  Roman  Catholic 
prolates  resolved  that  they  could  not  be 
parties  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
without  incurrinff  the  ffuilt  of  schism,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  declared  that 
they  would  prefer  their  present  state  of 
exclusion,  to  the  removal  of  that  exclusion 
on  the  conditions  proposed. 

Now,  I  distinctly  understand  from  my 
noble  friend,  that  he  thinks  the  same  se* 
curities  which  were  required  by  the  bill  of 
1613  must  be  now  demanded.  My  noble 
friend  has  shown  that  greater  securitiea 
ara  taken  by  every  state  of  Europe,  and 
has  proved,  on  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  doctrinea  of  the  Roman  Cathdic 
church  to  admit  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  in  the  nomination  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  to  allow  an  exami« 
nation  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
see  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churoh.  But  will  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Iroland  admit  of  either  one  or  the  other  ? 
Will  they  consider  that  to  be  a  final  and 
tatUfadory  arrangement,  of  which  securi- 
ties which  they  roject  with  abhorronce 
form  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  I 
Thev  cannot  do  it  with  anv  regard  to 
truth  or  consistency— nor  will  they. 

To  the  authority  of  my  noble  friend« 
who  thinks  they  will,  I  oppose  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  at  large,  who 
have  spoken  in  terms  as  unequivocal  aa 
language  can  supply.  ¥ou  may  enact 
these  securities  if  you  will— you  may  even 
compel  obedience— but  will  this  be  in 
cooiormity  with  the  resolution  you  have 
esoved?  smd  wiU  this  be  .the  jolif/icfefy 
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^nd  tranqiiillisiog  arrangenent  which  yon 
%re  desirous  to  conclude  ^  My  noble  friend 
says,  that  it  is  absolutely  indiepensable^  in 
fiM  mind,  that  the  security  against  impro- 
per communication  with  the  see  of  RomCi 
•^whicb  isi  called  technically  the  Regium 
Exefuaiur, — should  be  taken.  He  thinks 
too,  that  the  authority  of  the  tee  of  Rome 
should  foe  procured  before  it  can  be  taken 
aatisfactorily.  Noi|r  I  will  prove  to  him, 
from  a  document  which  he  admits  to  be 
authentic,  tliat  this  security,  by  this  au- 
thority, he  cannot  have.  I  bold  in  my 
hand  the  letter  from  cardinal  Litta,  the 
official  organ  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  doo- 
ftor  Poynter,  qf  the  26th  of  April,  1815, 
from  which  I  will  read  the  following  ex* 
iract:-^*  As  for  the  examination  of  re* 
acripts  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  or 
what  la  called  the  Regium  Exequatur^  it 
cannot  be  even  made  a  subject  of  nego- 
ciation ;  for  your  lordship  well  knows,  that 
as  such  a  practice  must  essentially  afieet 
|he  free  exercise  of  that  supremacy  of  the 
ibhurch,  which  has  been  given  in  trust  by 
Ood,  it  would  assuredly  be  criminal  to 
peirmit  or  transfer  it  to  any  lay  power ; 
and  indeed  such  a  permissioii  has  never 
anywhere  been  granted."  I  ask,  then, 
my  noble  friend,  whether,  with  his  views 
linon  the  subject  of  securities,  he  sees 
iiae  prospect  of  ai^  arrangement  w^icl^ 
arili  give  satiafaction  even  to  himself. 

It  is  true  that,  in  place  of  the  aecuritiaa 
>equired  by  the  bill  of  181 S,  we  have  a 
aubstitute  proposed, — a  new  security,  as 
are  are  told,-— called  domestic  noroinationw 
This  professes  to  be  an  arrangement  which 
ViU  exclude  foreign  influence  in  the  ap* 
fiointment  i^  the  Roman  Catholic  prelatea. 
!now  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
ahat,  in  the  bill  of  1813,  ia  was  not  against 
foreign  Influence  qfierely  that  you  attempt*- 
jbdto  guard.    In  that  bill  you  declared 
that   it    was   "  fit   and   expedient'*    not 
tbereiv  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelatea 
ahouid  be  exempt  from  foreign  influence! 
bot  that  **  their  loyalty  and  peaceable  con- 
duct should  be  ascertained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  Majesty.*'    This  new  aecu* 
litv,  therefore,  which  you  proffer,  not  only 
lalls  feu  short  of  the  security,  which  in 
ISISi  vou  declared  to  be  «*  fit  and  expe* 
dient,'^^ut  it  is  noA  even  of  the  saiQe  cha* 
ficter. 

But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  M$ 
pflbr  aho^ld  be  called  the  offer  of  some- 
|;hing  new.  and,  above  all,  should  be  so 
|c:aHadby  the  boa.  baronet  (sir  H.  FUraell) 
»•*  Jjpyf¥*  it/  T*«  hon.  j^pnoi  hai 
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acardely  ever  ibade  a  epteck  <m  Aii  aub- 
ject  without  informing  us  that  tbera  ift  aot 
at  present  any  foreign  interference  whal^ 
ever  in  the  selection  of  the  Roman  Catb^ 
lie  prelates,«^that  their  confirmation  at 
Rome  ia  a  mere  matter  of  form*  He  has 
told  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the 
pope  has  interfered  only  once  in  the  di« 
rect  nomination  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pre* 
late  since  the  Revolution  n688),^'>and 
that  we  did  not  much  benent  by  the  ae» 
lection  which  his  holiness  on  that  solitary 
occasion  was  pleased  .io  make.  Now,  X 
can  understand  the  bun*  baronet,  if  ha 
wiirargue  that,  as  there  ia  no  foreign  in- 
fluence,  there  is  no  necessity  to  guard 
against  it;  but  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  him,  when  he,  who  dettiea 
that  there  exists  any  foreign  interferenoey 
dwells  with  such  satismtion  upon  the 
value  of  an  arrangementi  which  profissaeo 
to  exclude  it,  and  thus  obviate  a  danger 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  exist. 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  bv  what  an* 
thority  even  this  security  is  odered,*— and 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  ta 
thia  point.     This    offer  professes   to  be 
made  by  the    Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
Not  one  word  has  yet  been  uttered  from 
which  we  can  infer  that  the  see  of  Rome 
has  sanctioned  the  offer ;   yet  without  the 
consent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  it  cannot,  I 
presume,  be  accomplished.     I  infer  this 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  on  two  occasions.    In  1812 
they  resolved,  **  that  as  we  are  at  present 
precluded  from  any  intercourse  with  our 
supreme  pastor,  we  feel  ourselvea  utterly 
incompetent  to  propose  or  agree  to  any 
change  in  the  long^stablished  mode  of 
appointing  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops/* 
—And  in  181S,  when  referring  to  the  ec* 
clesiastical  arrangementa  contained  in  the 
bill  of  that  year,  they  resolved  that  <*  it 
would  be  impoasible  for  us  to  aasentto 
them,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism 
•^-inasmuch  as  they  might,  if  carried  into 
efect,  invade  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
our  supreme  paator,  and  alter  an  impor- 
tant point  of  our  discipline ;  for  which  al* 
teration  his  boncurrence  would,  upon  Ca* 
tholic  principles,  bo  indispensably  oecaa- 
sary."    Now  does  domestic  noroination»  if 
it  effects  any  thing,  invade  the  apiritod 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome  f  and  If 
the  Concurrence  mf  the  aeo  of  Rome  la,  on 
CathoUo   prindpleai    indispensably    n»- 
oessary,  wny  are.  wo  not  mfannod  whe- 
ther that  concurrence  haa  been  obtained 
or»ot2' 
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After  what  paiied  6n  the  subject  of  the 
.Yeta*  It  ie  right  that  there  aboirid  be  no 
misundertteiiding  or  thit  point*— Remem- 
t>er  that,  in  1799»  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelatea  resolved,  that  *<  such  interference 
of  goTernment*  as  may  enable  it  to  be  sa- 
tttfiied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  penon  ap- 
pointed*  is  just  and  ought  to  be  agreed 
to.*'     Remember  that,  in  1806,  a  right 
Jion.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ponaonby)  thought 
himself  authorised  by  Dr.  Miloer  tone* 
cede  to  the  Veto  on  tlie  psrt  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland;— -and 
Doar,   notwitlutaoding   the  resolution  of 
1799  and  the  supposed  authority  of  1808, 
the  Veto  is  denounced  as  utterly  incon* 
patible  with  the  teneU  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  subversive  of  the  religion  it- 
ael£    £  ask  not  with  whom  this  mistake 
origioated—I  stop  not   to  criminate— >! 
only  notice  the  fact,  to  show  that  a  serious 
inisunderstandiog  has   more  than   once 
«risen,  and  that  we  ought  to  guard  against 
its  recurrence.— I  ask,  then,  whether  the 
pope  has  sanctioned  this  ofler  of  domestic 
BOoNnation  ?  I  ask  it  with  more  earnest- 
aen,   because  I  have  seen  a  document 
published,  apparently  by  authority,  from 
which  it  does   not  seem  clear  that  this 
aaoction  had  been  given.     A  correspon- 
dence has  been  published  between  Mr. 
Hayea,  a  RoBoao  Catholic  priest,  deputed 
to  Rome,  and  Cardfaial  Litta,  in  which 
Mr.  Hayes  pjBits  to  the  cardinal  the  fol- 
lowing question :   •«  Whether  that  mode 
which  ( in  order  to  remove  every  ground- 
less fear  of  any  possible  abuse,  by  which 
the  pontifical  authority  might  interfere, 
which  never  will  hsppen,  in  the  civil  con- 
cerns of  the  kingdom)  is  proposed  to  go- 
vernment by  the  Catnolics,  namely,  that 
the  clergy  or  bishops,   or  rather   both 
jointly,  should  nominate  the  candidates, 
and  which  is  therelbre  called  domestic  no- 
mination, seems  subject  to  meet  with  any 
diiBculty  on  the  part  of  the  holy  see  ?** 
To  this  tbe  cardinal  refriles— •<  Finally,  as 
to  what  ia  now  annexed  in  your  letter, 
touching  what  is  called  domestic  oomina- 
tioo,  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  what 
this  term  is  meant  to  signify.    An  expla- 
nation therefore  seems  requisite  before  any 
definite  reply  can  be  given."    This  corres- 
poodenoe  took  place  so  late  as  October, 
1816.    Whether  the  exphmation  has  been 
given,  and  the  definite  reply  received,  I 
know  aot..4Mit  it  is  fit  that  some  informa- 
tion upon  the  point  should  be  afibrded  to 
She  House,  before  it  is  odled  upon  to  ac- 
cept of  this  domestic  noouoatioa  as  a 


full  security  for  the  present   Protestant 
constitution.  ' 

I  must  now  advert  to  the  extraordinary 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
York).  I  listened  to  him  with  the  firmest 
conviction  of  bis  sincerity,  with  tbe 
highest  respect  for  his  character,  and 
with  no  small  admiration  at  the  singular 
project  which  it  is  his  intention  to  launch 
forth  upon  that  boundless  sea,  on  which 
we  are  invited  to  embark.  Let  us  see 
^hat  prospect  there  is  for  him  also  of  a 
mUufactortf  arrangement.  If  1  under* 
stand  him',  he  will,  in  the  committee,  pro- 
pose a  bill,  containing  provisions,  regu- 
lating the  election  of  Iloman  Catholic 
bishops,  not  merely  providing  for  domestic 
nomination,  but  enacting  tbe  prcScise 
mode  in  which  that  nomination  shall  be 
effected.  In  order  that  foreign  influence 
umy  be  altogether  excluded,  be  wiU 
place  the  popedom,  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  in  commission  as  it  were,  and 
a  board  composed  of  the  four  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  Is  to  possess  that 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Irelsnd  which  is 
at  present  exercised  by  the  pope.— And 
this  bill,  when  it  shall  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  is  to  have  its 
operation  suspended  until  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  pope  shall  have  been  oh* 
tained.  Of  all  the  propositions  that  have 
ever  been  made,  objectionid>le  in  principle 
Or  daogerous  as  precedents,  this  is  the 
most  objectionable  and  dangerous.  What, 
Sir,  will  you  make  the  operation  of  a 
solemn  act  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com* 
mons,  of  this  kingdom,  continaent  on  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  pope  I  Will  you,  in  the 
very  act  which  professes  to  exclude  for  ever 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  recogniae  and 
establish  that  influence  so  fiir  as  to  erect 
It  into  a  fourth  estate  ?  Will  yon  deal  so 
harshly  and  unjustly  by  the  Catholic  as*to 
admit  by  so  solemn  an  act,  the  policy  and 
justice  of  concession,  and  then  withhold  it 
from  him  for  ever;  not  for  any  fault  of 
his,  but  because  an  aspiring  and  uu- 
reasonable  pope  shall  refuse  the  terms 
which  parliament  proposes,  and  which 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholica  asay  be  willing 
to  accept  i 

I  have.  Sir,  hitherto  been  addressing 
myself  to  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  practicable  to  accompany  the 
proposed  concessions  with  such  securitiea 
as  ahall  e&otoally  guard  the  constitution 
of  this  country  from  danger.  I  muat  eon* 
fess,  however,  that  fn  timir  number  I  am 
not  inoiiided.    J  tarn  hanrd  of  no  ae* 
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curitieSy  nor  can  I  devise  any,  which  will 
allaj  the  apprehensions  I  entertain.  I  will 
now  state  my  own  view  of  this  question ; 
and,  as  my  noble  friend  has  particularly 
applied  his  reasoning  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  to  Uie  manner  in  which  that 
country  will  be  affected  by  the  success  of 
this  motion,  1  will  now  follow  his  example* 
and  confine  myself  within  the  limits  which 
he  has  chosen. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  de- 
termine, is  this ;  whether  it  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  present  system  of  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  under 
which  Ireland  has  been  governed  since 
the  year  1793,  or  whether  we  sliall  sub- 
stitute some  newsjrstem  in  its  place  ?  It  is 
not,  whether  we  shall  remove  certain  in- 
consistencies and  anomalies  which  are 
pointed  out  in  the  existing  laws ;  bnt 
whether  we  shall  substitute,  in  the  place 
of  the  present,  almost  a  new  form  of 

fovernment.      The  gentlemen   opposite 
well  upon  these  inconsistencies,— they 
tauntineiy  ask  wh^  a  Roman    Catholic 
mav  bold  the  commission  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland,  and  is  not  qualified  to  hold  it  in 
Snsland?— why  he  may  hold  a  certain 
rank  in  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  yet  must 
forfeit  that  rank  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land i    But  the  remedy  they  propose  is 
not  to  remove  the  inconsistencies  they 
complain  of— not  to  put  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  two  countries  on  an  equal 
footing  in  these  respects,  but  to  confer  on 
all  the  right   of  sitting   in  parliament, 
and  every  capacity  for  office  and  political 
power.    When  the  clause  of  the  bill  of 
1813,  which  admitted  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  parliament,  was  negatived  in 
the  committee,  the  bill  was  withdrawn 
altogether,  and  we  were  told  that  divested 
of  this  clause,  it  was  a  measure  of  relief 
neither  befitting  the  Protestant  parliament 
to  grant,  nor  Uie  Catholic  community  to 
receive.   I  am  warranted,  therefore,  in  ar- 
guing, that  wc  are  now  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  two  systems  for  the 
government  of  a  great  country. 
^  Now  I  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  anv  such  systems, 
without  reference  to  the  h»tory,  the  state 
of  society,  and  all  the  political  and  moral 
relations  of  the  country,  for  which  they 
are  intended.   When  I  hear  that  an  eoua- 
lity  of  political  privileges  has  existea  in 
Hungary,  or  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Canada  have  the  same  capacitiea  with 
ProtesUnts,  I  moat  first  inquire  whether 
the  situation  of  Hnogaryy  oc  the  aitiiation 
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of  a  distant  North  American  colony^  cor- 
responds with  the  situation  of  Ireland. 
My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning*)  in« 
formed  us,  thatin  a  department  of  France, 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  two  religions  were  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  political  privileges, 
that  they  lived  in  harmony  together; 
and  thence  he  draws  this  inference,  that  a 
similar  participation  of  power  in  Ireland 
will  produce  the  same  harmony.  But  can 
I  infer,  that  because,  in  a  province  of 
France,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholics-^where 
the  established  religion  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, it  has  been  there  found  practicable 
to  admit  all  classes  to  equal  privileges^ 
that,  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
same  measures  are  advisable  when  applied 
to  a  great  kingdom  wherein  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  Roman  Catholics,  and  where 
the  religion  of  that  majority  is  not,  and 
must  not  be  the  religion  of  the  state. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  I  must  consider  the 
internal  state  and  political  relations  of  the 
country,  for  whicn  I  am  about  to  legis- 
late, before  I  can  determine  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  legislation. 

Let  us,  Sir,  then  consider  the  state  of 
Ireland— let  us  recollect  that  Ireland  is  a 
country,  separated  by  nature  from  that  to 
which  she  is  united  by  law;  a  country 
having  once  had  an  independent  existence 
—having  within  twenty  years  had  an  in- 
dependent legislature, — having  still  her 
separate  courts  of  justice,  and  distinct 
departments  of  executive  government. 

In  that  country  there  exist  two  re- 
ligious establishments,  two  co-extensive 
hierarchies,  the  one  sedulously  affecting, 
the  other  legally  possessing,  the  same  dig- 
nities, titles,  and  spiritual  authorities ;  the 
latter  superintending  the  religious  con- 
cerns of  tne  great  majority  of  the  people, ' 
not  endowed,  indeed,  nor  encouraged,  by 
the  state,  but  exercising  over  the  minda 
of  its  adherents,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
doctrines  and  tlie  solemnity  of  its  cere* 
nionies,  an  almost  unbounded  influence; 
the  other,  the  church  of  the  minority, 
splendidly  endowed  no  doubt,  but  endow- 
ed with  the  temporalities  which  once  be- 
longed to  its  excluded,  but  aspiring  rival. 
Recollect  under  what  circumstances  the 
transfer  of  thes^  temporalities  took  place, 
—recollect  that  in  Ireland  there  was,  in 
fitct,  no  reformation ;  there  was  no  con- 
version of  the  matt  of  the  people  from 
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oat  refigfoQi  creed  to  another;  no  con- 
viction brought  home  lo  their  teindi  of  the 
errors  or  abuses  of  their  ancient  church ;  at* 
tempts  were  made  to  eflfect  that  conversion 
by  otlier  means,  and  they  failed,  and  have 
left  the  natural  conseqoenoes  of  such  at- 
tempts, irritation  and  hostiiitv.  You  as- 
sert that  we  have  mbruled  Ireland,  and 
you  argue  that  we  roust  adopt  the  policy 
you  recommend  because  we  have  misruled 
Aer.  Without  discussing  the  truth  of 
that  assertion,  I  deny  the  force  of  that 
argument.  We  may  regret  this  misrule, 
and  its  consequences,  but  what  we  have 
to  determine  is  this,  circumstanced  as  Ire- 
land now  is,  by  what  course  of  policy 
shall  we  best  pcomote  the  interests  of  the 
empire  at  large  ? 

We  find  Ireland,  then,  circomsUnced 
as  I  have  described,  united  by  an  in- 
violable compact  to  Great  Britain;  and 
we  find  it  an  essenltal  article  of  that  com- 

EBCt,  that  the  ProtesUnt  religton— the  re- 
gion of  the  small  minority  (in  point  of 
number)  shall  be  the  established  and 
favoured  religion  of  the  state.  We  can- 
not nuke  a  constitution  de  novof  it  is 
needless  to  resolve  what  would  be  the 
best  system  of  law  under  another  state  of 
circumstances*  We  must  modify  and 
adapt  our  theories  to  the  conditions  of 
that  national  compact  which  we  cannot 
infrinse;  and  to  that  sute  of  national 
establishments,  which  no  one  proposes  to 
alter. 

Sir,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  we  might 
•rigtnally  have  pursued  one  or  other  of 
four  lines  of  policy. 

We  mi^t  nave  proscribed  the  religion 
ef  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  reduced 
them,  by  the  severity  of  penal  statutes,  to 
a  state  of  degra^tion.  This  policy 
we  have  porsiMd,  and,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  I  never  can  re- 
gret that  it  has  been  abandoned*  To  re- 
vert to  this  policy  is  impossible. 

We  might  have  pursued  a  totally  dif- 
Csrent  course,  have  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  reli||ion  of  the 
state  in  Ireland,  and  have  given  every 
political  privilege  to  its  adherents.  The 
adoption  of  this  course  b  precluded,  not 
nendy  by  that  solemn  settlement,  the 
Act^  of  Union,  but  by  the  onantraoos 
sentiments  of  every  member  of  every  side 
of  the  House,  whidi  are  pledged  to  pre- 
serve the  Protestant  as  the  establbbed 
religion  of  the  state,  and  to  maintain  an 
inseparable  union  oiF  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland* 
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'  There  remain  two  other  systems  pos« 
sible  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
tween these  we  must  make  our  choice. 
The  one  is  that  on  which  we  are  acting 
at  present,  the  other  that  which  we  are 
called  on  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

By  the  first  we  give  every  toleration  to 
the  faith  of  the  majority,  but  maintain  that 
of  the  minority  as  the  religion  of  the  state* 
We  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  fromi 
those  offices  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of,  and  may 
be  said  to  constitute,  the  government  of 
the  country<-«dmitting  them,  genecallj, 
to  all  other  offices,  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions* 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  this  system  by 
another,  which  shall  equally  profess  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  mwority,  as 
the  established  religion,  but  shall  open  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament, and  every  office  in  Ireland,  save 
the  first  eitecutive  office  of  the  state^that 
of  lord  lieutenant. 

Now,  Sir,  it  wiO  be  my  purpose  to  prove 
that  the  code  of  laws  on  whicn  we  are  now 
acting  is  preferable  to  that  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  substitute  in  its  room,— «iore 
likely  to  preserve,  inviolate,  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries— more  likely  to 
provide  for  the  stability  of  the  Protestant 
church  establishment  in  Ireland— and  to 
ensure  harmony  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  [Protestant  inlud>itant8  of  the 
country. 

In  attempting  to  prove  this,  I  will  avoid, 
as  fiur  as  possible,  every  topic  which  can 
tend  to  inflame  or  even  to  give  offisnce* 
I  will  not  revive  the  memory  of  ancient 
struggles  for  ascendancy,  and  if  any  ad- 
vantase  to  my  ar^ment  might  be  derived 
from  dwelling  on  instances  wherein  pow^ 
has  been  abused,  or  revengeful  feeUnge 
have  been  indulged,  that  advantage  I 
cheerfolly  resign.  I  will  not  impute  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  any  doctrines 
which  are  not  avowed,  and  I  will  give  to 
the  professors  of  that  fiuth  the  full  advan- 
tage of  every  disdaimer  they  have  made* 
If  the  privileges  required  are^to  be  con- 
ceded, I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  grace 
of  concession ;— -if  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  shall  be  disappointed  that  disap- 
pointment I  will  not  anravate. 

I  win  suppose  the  Itoman  Catholics  of 
Irdand  to  nave  the  same  feelings  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  motives— to  act 
on  the  same  principles  with  other  men,  and 
I  afiirm  that  almost  ewtxj  objection  which 
apfdiesto  that  code  of  hwa  which  yon 
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laek  to  Abrogate,  will  afyply,  nHk  equal 
force,  to  that  code  by  which'  you  propoae 
to  replace  it ;— -that  there  will  he  greater 
anomalies  and  incoDMslencieB  in  the  latter 
^-aod  a  moral  certainty  ihat  the  arrange* 
ment  you  seek  to  make  will  be  lem  condu- 
aive  and  tatiafactory  than  that  which  you 
have  isade. 
Let  UB  examine  the  objections  to  the]  shall  be  if  we  advance  to  the  point  to  which 


taking  at  the  same  time,  a  security  that 
thai(e  representatives,  warmly  as  thev  may 
espouse  their  cause,  shall  have  no  refigtovia 
bias  in  their  own  minds  against  a  Protes«> 
tant  government  in  church  and  state. 

Again,  8ir«  we  are  told  that  we  caiinoft 
stop  where  we  are :  I  answer  that  we  are 
more  lycely  to  stop  where  we  are,  than 


present  laws.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  think 
they  constitnte— in  the  abstract,  and  with* 
ouC  relation  to  the  state  of  society  for 
which  thev  are  intended— a  perfect  sys- 
tem, or  that  I  rejoice  in  the  exclusions 
and  disabilities  whiph  they  induce.  I  re- 
gret that  they  are  necessary,  but  I  firmly 
believe  yea  canndt  alter  themi  in  any  es- 
sentia] pomt,  for  the  better. 

It  is  objected,  m  the  first  place,  that,  as 
we  have  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  elective  franchise,  and  as  we  have  thus 
placed  substantial  power  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  democrao)r,  it  is  absurd  to  withhold 
the  higher  privileges— office,  and  seats  in 
parliameat  from  the  aristocracy.    Now  I 
must  observe  that  objections  of  this  kind 
ahow  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  mak- 
ing further  concessions.    When  the  elec- 
tive franchise  was  sou^tibr,  it  was  not  then 
foreseen,  at  least  it  was  not  argued,  that 
the  capadty  for  political  office  must  neces- 
sarily follow.    [Mr.  Ponsonby  dissent^.] 
Sir.  Mr.  Burke—that  most  anxious  advo- 
jatfe  of  the  RoBsan  Catholic  daims— did 
not  so  argue,— af^er  observing  that  the 
Gonstitutioh  is  not  made  for'  general  pros- 
loription,  he  states  that  there  is  a  clear 
idiatinction  between  a  franchise   and  an 
fiffioe,  and  the  capadty  for  one  and  the 
capadty  for  the  other.    He  says  that  fran- 
ahises  belong  to  the  subject,  as  a  subject, 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  governing 
pirt  of  the  state  ;  and  that  the  Test  Acts, 
xvhile  they  left  the  privilege  of  sitting  and 
voting,  exduded  the  Protestant  dissenters 
&om  civil  and  military  offices.    He  adds, 
that  he  does  not  mention  this  as  approving 
the  distinction,  but  as  establishing  the  fact 
Ihat  such  a  distinction  has  been  made  by 
the  legislature* 

But,  Sir,  I  see  no  inconsistency  in  ad- 
mitting the  Catholics  to  an  influence  in 
the  state,  which  the  possession  of  property 
usually  confen— and  in  requiring  at  th^ 
8ame\time  that  this  influenoe  should  be 
exercised  through  a  medium  not  hos- 
tile to  the  reli|ion  of  the  state.  I  see  no 
inconsistency  m  permitting  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  choose  the  r^epresentathres 
and  adrocatas  of  ibeir  totorcstSi-^ut  in 


we  are  invited.  We  are  told  that  the  pre- 
sent system  proceeds  upon  no  principle : 
I  answer, that  the  system  which  is  proposed 
as  a  sobstitute  contradicts  the  principle 
on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 

You  propose  to  open  to  the  Catholics 
parliament,  and  to  invest  them  with  poli* 
tical  power;— to  make   them  capable  of 
acting  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state* 
and  of  being  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown.    You  tell  us  that  the  Romaa 
Catholics  of  Ireland  are  advancing    ta 
wealth  and  education,  and  that,  as  you  re* 
move  the  disabilities  under  which  they  la- 
bour, their  advance  will  be  the  more  rapid, 
and  they  will  become  more  influential  in 
the  state.    Do  you  then  mean,  bona  Jide^ 
to  give  them  in  Ireland  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  the  eligibility  you  propose  to 
confer  upon  them  ?  Do  you  mean  to  give 
them  that  fair  proportion  of  political  power, 
to  whioh  their  numbers,  wealth,  talents, 
and  education,  will  entitle  them  I 

If  you  do,  can  you  believe  that  they  will, 
or  can,  remain  contented  with  the  limits 
which  vou  assign  to  them  ?  Do  you  think 
that  when  they  constitute^  as  they  must 
do,— not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but  in  the 
natural,  and  therefore  certain  order  of 
thing8,-^y  far  the  most  powerful  body  ia 
Ireland ;— the  body,  most  controlling,  and 
directing  the  government  of  it ;— do  you 
think,  I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satis- 
faction the  state  of  your  church,  or  of 
their  own  ?  Do  you  think  that,  if  thejare 
constituted  like  other  men,  if  they  have 
organs,  senses,  affi?ctions,  passions,  like 
yourselves — if  they  are,  as  no  doubt  they 
are,  sincere  and  zealous  professors  of  that 
religious  faith  to  which  they  belong— Jf 
they  believe  your  **  intrusive  church''  to 
have  usurped  the  temporalities  which  |t 
possesses; — do  you  think  tliat  they  will 
not  aspire  to  the  re-establishment  or  their 
own  church,  in  all  its  ancient  splendour?— 
Is  at  natural  thst  they  should  ?— If  I  argue 
even  from  my  own  feelings,  if  1  place  my- 
sdf  in  their  situation,  I  answer  that  it  ia 
not  1  May  I  not  then  without  throwing  any 
calumnious  imputation  upon  any  Re- 
man Catholic—without  proclaimiiig  [mk 
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gnwly  ibotild  1  iojure  them  if  I  did)  such 
nen  as  lord  Fingal,  or  lord  GormanBtown, 
to  be  disaffected  and  disloyal— >may  1  noti 
f—arguing  from  the  motives  by  which  man 
is.  aciuated»  from  the  feelings  which  na- 
ture inspires — may  1  not  question  the  po* 
lii;y  of  sdmitting  those  who  must  have 
yiewt  hn«tile  to  the  religious  establish* 
ments  of  the  state,  to  the  capacity  of  le- 
gislating for  the  interests  of  those  establish- 
ments,  and  the  power  of  directing  the  gp- 
yernment  of  which  these  establishments 
form  80  essential  a  part  ? 

Sir,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  referred 
to  as  proving  the  policy  of  granting  those 
privileges  which  we  are  now  called  on  to 
pranty  and  though  1  reject  it  as  afford- 
ing any  precedent  at  all  analogous  to 
the  present  case  of  Ireland,  1  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  may  be,  at  some  future 
time,  with  great  force,  appealed  to  in  fa- 
vour of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  What  was 
the  policy  towards  Scotland  i  After  vain 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  people  a  form 
of  religious  worship  against  which  they 
revolted,  you  abandoned  these  attempts, 
and  established,  permanently  and  inviola- 
bly»  the  Presbyterian  church,  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government.-^Scotland 
with  her  Presbyterian  church,  has  been 
united  to  England  with  her  Episcopal 
church ;  all  jealousies  are  buried  in  oblivi* 
on,  and  the  political  union  is  complete* 
And  shall  we  not  hear,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, appeals  to  the  case  of  Scotland  not 
to  prove  the  policy  of  conferring  mere  ci- 
Til  privilegea,  but  to  show  that  the  union 
q£  countries  with  different  religious  esta- 
t>lishments  may  lead  to  the  happiest  re- 
auks.  *'  Carry  then,"  we  should  be  told, 
<<  a  principle  sanctioned  by  reason  and  ex- 

Eerience  to  its  full  accomplishment;  esta- 
Ush  every  where  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  unite 
in  one  consistent  frame  of  government — 
Protestant  Enghmd,  Presbyterian  Scot- 
lan4,  and  Catholic  Ireland  f 
^  But  not  being  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far 
we  are  for  the  present  assured  that  the 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  who  will  be 
i^tu^ned  to  parliament  will  be  very  limi- 
ted. **True,  there  may  be  danger,  but 
then  it  will  not  be  very  great  i^You  will 
not  have  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholics 
Jn  the  House  of  Commons — and  ten  Ro- 
man Catholics  caopot  overturn  your  esta- 
bUshmentr— >And  are  these  the  clumsy 
aec^urittes  which  are  offered  to  us  ?  These 
little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  that 
(VOL.  XXXVL) 


constitution  which  we  profess  to  maintain, 
but  which  in  truth  we  are  about  to  aban* 
don?  If  the  Roman. Catholics  entertain 
no  principles  and  no  views  hostile  to  the 
establishments  of  the  state,  admit  them  to 
privilege  without  reference  to  the  number 
to  be  admitted :  if  they  entertain  such,  ex* 
elude  them,  not  because  their  numbers 
will  be  limited,  but  fairly  and  openly,  be* 
cause  you  cannot  confide  in  them. 

We  are  told  again  that  the  Roman  Ca« 
thoIicB  will  only  be  qualified  for  office,-^ 
that  they  wOl  only  have  eligibility, — and 
that  the.  Crown  may  still,  if  it  think  fit, 
continue  the  exclusion.-— Sir,  if  the  par^ 
liament  confers  eligibility  on  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Crown  ought  not  to  exclude 
them  from  a  just  proportion  of  power  :— 
the  exclusion  will  be  ten  times  more  mor« 
tilling  tiian  their  present  disqualification ; 
—It  will  be  so,  because  it  will  be  attribute 
ed  to  caprice— to  unjust  preference— to 
unfair  suspicion.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  admit 
the  Roman  Catholics  to.  a  share  in  the  go* 
vernment  proportionate  to  their  numbers 
and  influence  in  the  state,  all  the  branches 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  share  in  tha 
odium  of  disqualifying  them  ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  transferred  to.  one  branch  exclusively 
—to  that  branch  too  wbioh  is  to  continue 
unchangeably  Protestant ;  to  that  branch 
which  will  be  the  more  liable  on  that  very 
account  to  the  suspicion  of  prejudice  ana 
partiality,  instead  of  being,  as  the  consti^ 
tution  intends  it  to  be,  the  fountain  of  all 
grace  and  favour. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  concessiona 
are  to  tranquillize  Ireland :  we  are  told 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  and  that  notoing  but  Catholic 
emancipation  can  allay  it :  but  we  are  not 
told  what  this  emancipation  is  to  effect 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ? 
Do  you  confer  any  direct  and  immeqiate 
benefit  upon  the  lower  orders  ?  You  ar- 
gue, indeed,  that  the  ultimate  effecu  of 
emancipation  will  be  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  to  raise  up  new  classes  in 
society,  and  to  unite  the  lower  and  upper 
orders  by  eradations  which  are  now 
wanting.  Will  the  peasant  understand 
this  i  Will,  he  feel  any  immediate  bene- 
fit ?  will  he  receive  any  practical  proof 
that  his  condition  is  improved  i  Will  he 
be  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  that 
most  powerful  body>  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ?  And  reflect  how  that  body  is  af- 
fected by  what  you  call  Catholic  emanct* 
patioo.  You  confer  certain  privilegec— « 
substantial  benefits  perhaps— on  the  aria- 
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tocracy  and  the  bar;  but  you  confer  ndn^ 
on  the  diergy ;  you  do  not  even  leave  them 
lis  you  find  them;  you  concede  to  the 
laity,  but  you  accompany  these  concessiomi 
Witn  regulations  and  restrictions,  bearing 
exclusively  on  the  clergy  :  on  that  body 
'whose  influence  is  all  powerful,  and  who, 
bf  {dl  classBS,  must  naturally  view  your 
establishments  with  the  greatest  jealousy 
and  hostility.  And  then,  the  connexion 
between  the  mass  df  the  people  and  the 
dergy  remaining  the  same,— the  people 
deceiving  no  immediate  advantage,  nor 
))rospective  advantage  which  they  can 
comprehend,  and  the  clergy  being  sub- 
jected to  restrictions  against  which  they 
vehemently  protest, — can  we  flatter  our- 
serves  that  the  predictions  of  tranquillity 
and  concord  are  likely  to  be  verified  ? 

I  am  aware  that  m  my  argument,  t 
bave  been  assuming  that  the  measure 
Vhich  is  to  be  proposed,  in  the  event  of 
our  going  into  the  committee,  will  resem- 
ble the  measure  which  was  proposed  in 
the  year  1813.  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume 
!t,  at  least  from  the  speech  of  my  noble 
friend,  if  not  from  the  silence,  with  re- 
spect to  any  different  measure,  of  those 
who  preceded  him :  I  cannot  forget,  too, 
that  very  able  men  were  employed  in 
framing  the  bill  of  1813,  and  that  it  was 
the  subject  of  the  gravest  deliberation ;  I 
cannot  therefore  presume  that  any  better 
or  more  palatable  measure  will  be  now  of- 
fered for  our  adoption.  As  new  securities 
however,  are  talked  of,  let  us  put  aside  all 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  181S,  which 
regard  securities,  and  refer  to  those  only 
by  which  privilege  and  capacity  were  con- 
ferred. With  all  due  respect  for  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill,  I  must  declare  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  more  replete  with  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  than  the  laws  which  are 
now  in  force ;  and  I  consider  it  a  most  use- 
ful and  instructive  document,  to  prove  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  ablest  men  to  improve 
the  constitution,  and  how  cautious  we 
should  be  in  attempting  to  innovate  on  00 
gacred  a  subject. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  manner 
hi  which  this  bill  was  framed.  The  pre- 
amble of  it  recites  that  the  Protestant  epis- 
copal church  of  England  and  Ireland  is 
established  permanently  and  inviolably: 
.  it  then  admits  that  that  Pk'otestant  epis- 
copal church  forms  an  essential  pan  of 
'our  free  constitution,  and  prays  that  cer- 
tafn  provisions  may  be  made  with  a  view 
^6  put  an  end  to  all  religfoUs  jealouries  be- 
tween hit  majesty's  scmjectSi  and  to  bin^ 
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th'M  in  all  times  to  come  bythecaiiit 
privileges  and  (observe)  by  the  sane  in* 
terests  in  defence  of  tneir  common  go« 
vemment.  The  same  interests  l—ymt 
confirm  the  Protestant  establifthroent  as  tti 
essential  part  of  the  government,  and  theil 
assume  that  the  Protestant  and  the  Bo* 
man  Catholic  will  have  the  same  interests 
in  maintaining  that  government!  You 
may  declaim  as  you  will,  and  make  what 
preambles  you  please,  but  the  force  of  na- 
ture and  the  spirit  of  religion  are  opposed 
to  you,  they  contradict  your  preambles^ 
and  confute  your  declamation. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  admit  the  Ro* 
mah  Catholic  to  parliament,  and  bow 
does  it  provide  for  his  admission?  It 
leaves  the  oaths  which  are  to  be  taken  by 
the  Protestant  member  the  same  as  it 
found  them.  He  is  still  to  advance  t6 
the  table,  and  to  take  oaths,  disclaiming^, 
as  pernicious  and  damnable,  doctrines 
which  are  imputed  by  implication  to  hii 
Roman  Catholic  colleague ;  and  be  is  not 
merely  to  disavow  these  political  dootrines, 
but  he  is  to  abjure  certain  spiritual  tiSnetS 
of  the  CathoUc  faitli  as  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  Having  heard  the  insulting 
disclaimer  of  the  Protestant,  the  Roa&an 
Catholic  member  will  then  advance,  and 
an  oath  is  to  be  administered  to  himi 
wliich  (as  has  been  well  said)  looks  mor^ 
like  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him  ibah 
an  oath  which  is  to  qualify  him  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  privileges  and 
most  sacred  duties.  He  is  required  to  re^ 
nounce  as  unchristian  and  impious  tM 
worst  principles  and  doctrines  that  hh 
most  bigotted  enemies  in  any  age  have 
imputed  to  him.  Why  do  you  call  upon 
hxta  to  renounce  such  doctrines  ?  Do  yM 
suspect  that  he  entertains  them  ?  If  you 
do,  3roo  should  disqualify  him,  not  frosa 
being  a  member  of  parliament,  hot  from 
being  a  member  of  society :  if  you  do  not, 
why  do  you  humiliate  him  by  requiring  a 
disclaimer?  Ob,  but  he  must  disclaim 
them,  however  unjustly  imputed  to  him, 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  and  the  prejudioes 
of  Protestants.— And  fsthis  your  final  tad 
satisfactory  arrangement  ?— Is  this  y&m 
plan  for  burying  in  oblivion  religious  ani- 
mosities, and  binding  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  by  an  identity  of  privileges 
and  interests  ? 

Then  comes  the  clause  admitting  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  office,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  proviso,  that  iVom  the  tint 
political  office  in  Ireland— from  the  first 
legal  office  in  Englaad— the  Cutbolictton 
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^in  renimo  Qzcli^ded;  you  differ  then 
poly  with  uft  in  degree.  You  tell  us  that 
we  have  (conferred  substantial  power  or) 
tjbe  GatholiCi  but  subject  him  to  mere 
mortifying  exclastons,  that  serve  but  to 
irritate  and  annoy  him; — that  we  have 
broken  the  chain  which  bound  him,  but. 
atill  reserve  some  u^ctless  links  of  that 
^qin  to  remind  Um  of  bis  former  servi- 
tude. But  you  yourselves  retain  some  of 
th^e  links,  fewer  indeed  in  number,  but 
jyst  as  offensiue  as  a  qoemento  of  degrada- 
tion»  and  as  a  proof  that  the  equality  of 
privili^  and  the  identity  of  interest  is  not 
Ostablisbed«  And  when  you  dwell,  and 
with  justice^  upon  the  rank,  and  the  sta- 
tion, aad  the  character,  of  lord  Fingal,  let 
me  ask  you  how,  consistentljr  with  your 
priacinlef  can  you  close  against  him  for 
averted  first  executive  office  of  his  native 
land,  the  onlv  one,  perhaps,  to  which  he 
eould  aspire  f  He  may  represent  his  so-. 
vereign  in  Jamaica  or  in  Canada,-*— he  may 
fiaercise  in  disUnt  colonies  all  the  fuoc- 
lioas  of  sovereignty  in  church  and  state,-^ 
but  in  Ireland  he  cannot  represent  him,—* 
io  Ireland,  the  source  from  which  graces 
nod  meroy.  and  favour  flow,  is  still  to 
eontiqiie  nroteatanti  exclusively  and  for 
ever? 

But,  thoogh  you  roust  have  a  Protestant 
lerd-lieutenanti  you  may  have  a  Roman 
Cathelie  secretary :  his  friend,  his  adviser, 
his  represenutive  io  parliament,  may  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Sir,  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  relation  in  which  these 
two  offices  stand,  must  know  how  dest« 
fMe  it  isp  even  on  public  grounds,  that 
aemetbioff  more  than  mere  cold  offi- 
cial conndence,  something  partaking  of 
personal  esteem  aad  mutual  attachment 
should  subsist  between  those  who  fill 
them:— and  if  you  will  look  throueh  this 
bill  yott  will  discover,  that,  if  thu  faithful 
aervant  aad  friend  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
aball  presame*  in  some  hour  of  careless 
confidence^  to  advise  him  in  the  appoint- 
Mentefany  ecclesiastical,  nay  even  any 
lay  office  or  preferment  in  the  Protestant 
choreh  of  Ireland,  the  secretary  shall — 
•f  observe  the  caations  prowisions  against 
danger)— he  aliall»  being,  convicted  by 
dae  cottiae  of  law,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
btgh  miariemeanoTt  w^^  disqualified  for 
ever  from  ^blic  service !  And  this  is  the 
bill  which  is  to  remove  anomalies,  to  es- 
tablish aome  perfect  ayaten  of  govem- 
aneot,  aone  final  and  aatiafactory  arrange- 
sMiit»  to  bniy  m  oblhrloo,  in  all  time  to 
tMMte^  nelfgioua  iaimoaitieal 


Then,  again,  the  Crown  is  to  remain 
Protestant,  but  the  adviser  of  the  Crowii 
may  be  Roman  Catholic.  You  confirm  in 
the  bill  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Ca** 
tholic  from  the  Crown, — from  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  from  which  he  was  most 
recently  excluded  by  law,«»from  tha^ 
high  omce  from  which  he  is  excluded,  not 
by  the  indirect  operation  of  an  oath,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  offices,  but  distinctly  be- 
cause he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Thile  ir- 
responsible head  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment must  be  Protestant,  but  his  respon- 
sible ministeri  hb  secretary  of  state*  may 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  You  expose  the 
successor  to  the  Crown  to  be  educated 
under  the  guidance  of  Roman  Catholic 
ministera ;  and  if  be,  from  sincere  conTio- 
tion,  shall  conform  to  the  religion  of  those 
whom  you  have  given  to  him  as  confiden* 
tial  and  responsible  advisers,  you  subject 
him  for  ever  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  inhe- 
ritance. In  aU  this  I  can  see  nothing  that 
can  le^  to  harmony,-*notbing  that  cap 
constitute  a  final  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment— nothing  but  a  wild  and  irrecon- 
cileable  contradiction  of  principles. 

Sir,  I  will  now  conclude.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which 
they  have  heard  me.  Let  me  entreat 
them  to  pause  before  they  take  the  first 
step  towards  a  radical  alteration  in  th^ 
constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  re^ 
fleet  how  difficult  it  is  to  predict  the  con- 
sequences of  much  less  important  alterar 
tiona. 

It  is  observed,  Sir,  by  Mr.  Hume,  when 
q>eaking  of  the  reigns  of  James  the  firat 
and  his  successor,  that  religious  spirit, 
when  it  mingles  with  the  spirit  of  faction, 
contains  in  it  something  supernatural ;  and 
that,  in  its  operations  upon  society,  ef- 
fects correspond  less  to  their  known  cauies 
than  in  any  other  circumstance  of  go- 
vernment. And  this,  says  he,  while  it 
constitutes  aome  apology  for  those  who, 
having  interfered  in  religious  matters,  are 
disappointed  of  the  expected  event,  im- 
poses at  the  same  time  a  grievous  respour 
aibility  on  all  who  lightly  innovate  in  so 
delicate  an  article. 

This  reflection,  says  he,  is  confirmed  by 
all  history : — and  may  it  be  a  warning  to 
ua  how  we  proceed  to  unsettle  that  which 
we  find  eaublished.  Let  us  recollect^ 
that,  under  the  constitution  which  we 
have  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  have 
ei^oyed  more  liberty,  we  have,  acquired 
more  glory,  we  poaaeaa  more  chaiaOMr 
and  power,  than  feci  hitherto  ftlkp  t«  ^ 
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lot  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe; 
an^  if  there  be  any  man  yet  undecided  on 
this  question,  I  entreat  him  that  he  will 
give  the  benefit  of  his  doubt  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things, — and,  that,  before 
he  gives  his  vote  to  a  measure,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  is  at  least  uncer- 
tain, he  will  weigh  the  substantial  bless- 
ings which  he  knows  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  government  that  »,  against  all 
the  speculatjve  advantages  which  he  is 
promised  from  the  government  that  is  to  be. 

General  MiUhexo  -said,  he  felt  himself 
particularly  called  upon  to  present  himself 
to  the  House  in  consequence  of  the 
cheers  which  had  followed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether 
any  person  there  was  authorized  by  the 
pope  to  say,  that  his  holiness  would  con- 
tent to  domestic  nomination  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  state,  that  he  was  directly  autho- 
rized by  the  pope  to  say  this  [a  laugh']^ 
but  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  document  in  this  country  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  House  for  many  minutes 
from  that  vc ite  which  was  so  loudly  and 
generally  called  for.    He  had  so  often  and 
80  fully  explained  his  opinions  upon  this 
important  and  most  interesting  question, 
that  he  felt  nothing  more  to  be  necessary 
on  his  part,  on  the  present  occasioOy  than 
to  declare  that  those  views  remained  the 
same, — that  they  were  in  no  degree  altered 
by  any  thing  that  he  had  heard  in  this 
debate,  not  even  by  the  speech  of  con- 
summate ability  which  had  been  last  deli- 
vered by  his  right  hon  friend  (Mr.  Peel), 
and  of  which  it  was  but  justice  to  siiy,  that 
it  comprised  every  argument  on  that  side 
of  (he  question,  and  exhibited  them  all  in 
the  most  luminous  point  of  view.    What, 
however,  was,  after  all,  the  result  of  all  his 
right  hon.  friend's  reasonings  ?  Why  this 
<— that  we  were  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  difficulty.    That  we  could 
neither  recede,  nor  go  forward  without 
hazard  and  inconvenience.    Nor  had  his 
right  hon.  friend  ventured  to  add,  that  we 
could  safely  and  satisfactorily  remain  as 
we  were.    Could  his  right  hon.  friend  have 
established  this  point,  he  (Mr.  C.)  admitted, 
that  he  would  have  gone  far  to  dispose  of 
the  present  motion,  and  of  all  questions  of 
a  similar  kind.      But  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
watched  in  vain  for  an?  attempt  at  auch 
an  argument:  and  till  this  point  was  eata- 
blishd,  the  arguments  drawn  from  die 
ipcoaf  enience  of  going  fonrarcl  werei  mn 


if  true  in  themselves,  altogether  imperfect 
and  inconclusive  as  to  the  general  question. 
To  go  back,  no  man  had  olainly  proposM 
— to  retract  concessions  already  made,  to 
restore  disabilities  already  abolished  :^- 
yet  that  was  the  plain  and  logical  infer- 
ence from  the  arguments  against  going 
forward,  coupled  with  theadmission  direct 
or  implied  that  we  could  not  stand  still  in 
our  present  posture. 

"  For  my  own  part,''  said  Mr.  Can* 
ning,  **  if  I  thought  that  we  could  not 
move  one  step  in  concession,  without  dan« 
ger  to  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment, my  partis  taken — 1  would  stand,  at  all 
hazards,  and  all  inconveniences,  where  we 
I  would  not  risk  the  security  of  these 


are. 

establishments  for  any  theoretical— ^for 
any  hope  of  practical  improvement.  But 
as  in  my  conscience  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  such  risk  likely  to  be  incurred — ^that 
the  amplest  securities  may  be  taken,  not 
only  against  real,  but  even  against  imagi« 
nary  dangers,  I  am  not  deterred  from 
examining  patiently  the  practical  remediea 
to  be  applied  to  a  state  of  things  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  inconsistent  and  anoma- 
lous, and  capable  (as  I  believe)  of  being 
amended,  not  only  without  risk,  but  with 
advantage,  and  increased  security  to  the 
Establishment." 

He  would  not  be  led  into  a  retrospec- 
tive and  particular  examination  of  the  pro- 
visions or  the  bill  of  181S,  because  that 
measure  was  not  before  the  House,  and 
he  was  far  from  being  at  liberty  to  assume 
(however  he  might  himself  be  partial  to 
that  measure,  from  the  share  which  he  had 
had  in  the  formation  of  it),  that  precisely 
the  same  bill  would,  if  the  motion  of  to- 
night were  carried,  again  result  from  the 
investigation  of  a  committee. 

It  must  be  remembered,  howeveri  that 
to  the  bill  of  1813,  incongruous  and  undi- 
geated  as  it  is  now  represented  to  have 
been— to  that  bill  in  almost  all  its  parts^a 
pretty  general  concurrence  waa  given,  not 
only  by  those  who  supported,  in  different 
degrees,  and  with  dirorent  modifications 
and  reservations,  the  general  proposition  ia 
favour  of  a  final  settlement  of  this  perplex- 
ing and  uncomfortable  question,  but  even 
by  those  who,  in  general  principle,  were 
hostile  to  any  concession  to  the  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  latter  class  of  persons,  the 
most  vehement  and  the  moat  leading  of 
them,  were  prepared  on  that  occasion,  and 
so  declared  themselves  in  the  memorable 
debate  in  whidi  the  bill  was  defeated, — to 
have  gone  the  full  length  of  the  gieater 
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part  of  its  provisions.  Tbe  single  point 
on  which  the  bill  was  rejected  was,  that 
of  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  C.  did  oot  hesitate 
to  say,  that  he  atill  retained  the  opinion 
which  he  had  declared  in  181S.  He  could 
not  comprehend  the  poHcj,  which  allow- 
ing the  Catholics  to  De  admissible  at  all 
to  a  participation  of  any  of  the  rights  and 
Amotions  of  the  state,  would  exclude  them 
precisely  from  that  right  and  Uiat  fiin<f- 
tion,  to  which  only  the  most  enlightened 
among  them  could  be  eligible  ;<— which, 
while  it  consented  to  fill  the  army,  and 
the  navy,  and  the  bar,  indiscriminately 
with  Catholics  and  Protestants  from  the 
lower  and  middling  walks  of  life,  would 
•till  set  a  mark  of  exclusion  upon  the  most 
eminent  possessors  of  Catholic  propertjr, 
and  upon  the  highest  rank  of  Catholic 
talents.  It  was  obvious  that  such  would 
be  the  description  of  by  far  the  sreater 
part  of  those  Catholics  who  coum  find 
their  way  into  tbe  two  Housea  of  parKa- 
nent.  What  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  admission  ?  — what 
designs  against  the  state,  but  such  as,  if 
dierished  by  them  at  all,  must  be  cherished 
with  tenfold  eagerness  in  their  present 
state  of  hopeless  exclusion  ?— what  ability 
to  carry  such  designs  into  execution,  con- 
founded, intermixed,  and  overwhelmed  as 
tbey  mustbe  by  the  intermixture,  with  the 
noltitude  of  their  protestant  colleagues  ? 

But  it  was  said,  that  though  property 
would  getierally  constitute  the  character 
and  qualification  of  a  Catholic  memlier  of 
the  House  of  Commons — (for  as  to  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  there  could 
be  no  great  apprehension  :*the  English 
Roman  Catholic  peers  were  capable  of 
being  numbered  on  the  fingers;  and  the 
privilege  conveyed  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  peers,  would  be  not  that  of  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords, but  merely  of  being 
eligible  by  their  fellow  peers  to  sit  there) ; 
it  was  said,  that  though  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic membmv  of  the  House  of  Commons 
night  be  generally  men  of  property,  and 
otmsemiently  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion or  order  and  good  govemment,-«yet 
that  there  would  1^  no  absolute  security 
that  some  of  the  demagogues  of  the  day-» 
some  of  those  fire-brands  who  inflame  the 
pvople  of  Ireland,  might  not  find  their 
waj  into  the  Irish  represenuUon.  God 
grant  it!  Never  did  he  (Mr.  C.)  hear  or 
ttad  of  a  boisterous  demagogue,  mislead- 
iog,  agitating,  and  inflammg  the  people 


out  of  doors,  that  he  did  not  wish-*»as  the 
best  cure,— to  see  him  brought  into  this 
House,  and  exhibited  on  these  benches ; 
and  never  had  he  seen  the  experiment 
made,  without  seeing  *  cause  to  rejoice 
at  the  result  of  it.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  giant  of  the  hustings  or  the 
scaffold  shrunk,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
into  his  natural  and  not  very  appalling  di-* 
mansions ;  the  firebrands  of  mob*meettngs,. 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  this 
House,  only  hissed  and  expired.  There 
was  no  discontent,  no  alienation  from  the 
present  state  of  things,  of  which  he  would 
not  rather  that  the  complaints  should  be 
uttered,  and  the  grievances  explained 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: where,  by  the  conflict  of  wholesome 
discussion,  exaggerations  were  sure  to  be 
reduced  to  their  just  size,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  constituuon  to  be  exhibited  and 
maintained  in  contrast  with  its  alleged 
imperfections. 

but  independently  of  this  main  conoee- 
sion  (for  such  he  allowed  it  to  be)-« 
the  right  of  setting  in  parliament— there 
were,  as  he  had  stated,  many,  very  many 
others  in  respect  to  which  there  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pretty  general  concurrence 
of  opinion ;  many  anomalies  to  be  remov- 
ed; many  monstrous  incongruities  to  be 
reconcileci ;  many  harmless  but  beneficial 
capacities  to  be  imparted  to  our  Catholic 
fellow  subjects.  He  was  not  deterred  by 
the  apprehension  that  we  could  not  do  all 
that  might  be  desireable:  we  must  do 
what  we  could,  not  with  a  view  to  theo- 
retical perfection,  but  to  practical  improve- 
ment. He  was  quite  as  little  daunted  bj 
the  apprehension  that  whatever  might  oe 
granted  to  the  CaUiolics  short  of  the  full 
extent  of  their  wishes  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  them.  He  knew  not  how  we  were 
be6re*hand  to  obtain  the  assurance  that 
what  we  might  do  would  be  satisfactorily 
received.  Tell  not  him  what  the  Catho- 
lics would  accept :— parliament  ^  would 
grant  the  boon  upon  its  own  conditions, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  persons  who  were 
the  objects  of  it  to  mete  out  the  measure 
of  that  booo.pi— In  removing  the  remaining 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics  (so  far  as  it 
might  be  right  to  remove  tliem)  and  in 
annexing  to  this  grace  whatever  conditions 
and  limiutions  it  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  annex  to  it,  he  looked  not  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  a  part  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  good  of  the  wholes— -At  the  same  time 
he  confessed  he  felt  no  great  apprehension 
4MI  the  subject  of  Catholic  ingratitttdei-*- 
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nor  did  he  consider  it  as  a  point  of  hdnour 
to  obtaiii  by  previous  negotiation  the  aa- 
aurance  that  vmat  waa  conceded  would  be 
veil  taken  and  thankfully  acknowledged. 
Let  but  the  sreat  work  of  conciliation  be 
aecompliabed,  he  cared  not  on  which  side 
the  advance  began;  whether  the  humble 
and  contented  submission  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  will  of  psrlianent,  whatever  it  should 
be,  were}  declared  in  the  first  instance, 
or  the  gratuitous  benevolence  of  par« 
liament  excited  the  gratitude  of  the 
Catholics :  he  cared  not  from  what  point 
the  circle  of  gold  which  was  to  bind 
ti^ether  the  whole  community  began  to 
be  drawn. — ^True  it  was  that  the  oill  of 
181S  had  been  viewed  with  very  different 
feelings  by  different  portions  of  the  Catho- 
lic world.  By  aome  no  doubt  with  dispa- 
ragement and  discontent.  But  if  thb  bill 
had  produced  dbconteot,  it  had  also  been 
feceived  with  approbation.  And  where 
was  it  received  with  discontent,  and  where 
with  approbation  F—With  approbation  at 
Some,  and  discontent  in  Ireland.^— But 
It  Rome  it  was  believed  to  have  passed; 
in  Ireland  it  was  known  to  have  failed. 
And  what  was  the  fair  inference  from  this 
diversity  of  reception  ?  Why  that  let  par* 
liament  pass  what  measure  it  thinks  fit 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  thankfully 
acknowledged  and  cheerfully  obeyed :  but 
that  repeated  discunion,  and  repeated 
failure,  m  the  present  temper  of  the  Catho- 
lics, furnish  arms  to  the  illndisposed,  and 
put  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  community. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  that  he  was 
anxious  to  go  into  the  committee,  and 
for  these  reasons  also,  when  in  that  com- 
mittee differences  of  opinion  might  arise 
fu  waa  naturally  to  be  expected)  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  concession  should  go, 
he  oonfessed  for  himself  that  rather  than, 
as  in  1818,  risk  all,  to  obtain  all,  and 
throw  away  much  because  all  could  not 
be  obtained,  he  should  be  well  contented 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  degree  of  conoes- 
^on  aa  might  be  sanctioned  by  a  tolerably 
general  concurrence  of  opinions. 

His  objects  were  reconcilement  and 
tranquillisation,— and  the  setting  at  rest, 
if  not  for  ever,  for  years  to  come,  a  ques- 
tion which  divided  distracted  and  agitat- 
ed Ireland;  which  afforded  encourage- 
ment to  fiu:tion  and  food  to  discontent : 
which  was  the  cause  of  much  mischief,  but 
the  pretext  of  more.*-With  these  views 
to  practical  benefit,  and  not  to  theoreti- 
cal perfectioiv-Hvith  these  views,  not  to 
n  hostile  triumph  of  one  party  orer  ano* 
tber,  but  to  a  general  pacification  amoog 
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all  paKies,  he  was  ansioua  tof  the 
firat  step  of  going  into  a  committee:*- 
and  out  of  that  committee  he  should 
hope  not  to  come  without  having  gained 
something,—- though  not  every  thing  which 
he  in  his  own  judgment  might  think  de- 
sirable—but something,  belt  what  it  might, 
towards  the  mutual  harmony  of  both  aas- 
ses  of  religious  belief,—- towards  the  con* 
tentment  and  peace  of  Ireland,— -and  to- 
wards the  defeat  of  the  designs  of  those 
inee^diaries  who  would  inflame  discontent 
into  disaffection. 

Mr.  Gfo^ft  replied   to  the  following 
effect  :— 

Sir;  I  now  beg  leave  to  avail  nsyself, 
late  as  the  hour  is,  of  the  right  whlch»  at 
the  commencement  of  this  debate  I  reserve 
ed  to  myself  of  replying  to  the  principal 
arguments  that  might  be  urged  against  the 
appointment  of  a  committee*  And  first. 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  difiiculty  that  ia 
supposed  to  arise  from  going  unprepared 
into  the  committee,  I  shall  only  observe 
that  ypu  may  command  your  own  secori^ 
ties.  You  may  command  the  security  of 
domestic  nomination ;  you  may  command 
a  check  on  the  papal  power.  1  positively 
deny  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  ia 
the  Catholics  to  object  to  any  security— 
what  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  is  for 
the  good  of  the  Catholic.  As  to  the  ex«* 
pectation  of  giving  complete  satibtaction 
to  every  person  on  this  or  an^  other  suIh 
ject  it  is  vain.  You  are  to  legislate  on  the 
principle  of  serving  the  country,  without 
accommodating  any  particular  set  of  men. 
If  your  idea  is  to  serve,  depend  upon  it 
that  you  will  ultimately  satisfy.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  (who  I  regret  was  not 
more  attended  to  by  the  Houme)  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  this  was  a 
Protestant  constitution.    That  right  iion. 

gentleman  may  baptise  the  constitution  aa 
e  will ;  but  originally  it  was  Catholic  It 
was  fi>unded  by  Catholics.  All  the  great 
laws  to  which  the  people  owe  their  rights 
and  liberties  were  the  work  of  Catholioi. 
The  Bill  of  Rigbu  in  itself  was  merely  a 
declaratory  law  of  the  privileges  which 
had  been  obuined  by  our  Catholic  ances* 
tors;  and  therefore  we  cannot  contend 
that  our  constitution  was  not  originally 
a  Catholic  constitutioo.  The  Comoiena 
form  the  third  estate  in  the  realm ;  but 
they  are  not  all  Protestants;  they  are 
composed  of  both  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic electors,  who  depute  representativea 
to  sit  in  this  House.  Those  who  deny 
that  the  Catholioa  have  a  right  to  deoand 
einancipattoni  found  their  avgument  on 
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Ittftimee.  &ut  you  cannot  tate  away 
prerogative  by  infereDee>«~you  cannot  take 
oiray  privilege  by  inference.  And  there 
it  rtiis  great  error  in  their  argument,  that 
they  found  their  inference  on  a  raistate- 
ttient  of  facts.  First  they  say  that  the 
Catholics  are  liable  by  the  constitution  to 
certain  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the 
Catholics  are  not  liable;  and  from  this 
they  draw  their  inference.  An  honourable 
member  on  the  second  bench  was  pleased 
to  tell  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from 
civil  and  military  offices  was  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  constitution.  At  that 
time  danger  threatened  the  established 
religion;  but  still  you  will  observe,  that 
the  disabilities  of  which  the  Catholioi 
icomplain,  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  them  were  enacted 
in  the  latter  part  of  king  William's  reign, 
and  other  at  the  end  of  that  of  queen 
Anne.  So  that  the  constitution,  as  settled 
at  the  Revolution  was,  it  aeems,  to  be 
open  to  penalties  agaiast  the  Catholics, 
but  shut  to  beneBts  towards  them.  Now, 
what  sort  of  an  experiment  is  this?  It  is 
an  experiment  to  uphold  one  religion  by 
luflictrng  pains  and  penalties  on  the  pro- 
fessors of  another.  A  great  deal  has  been 
aald  about  the  prescribed  oath  by  which, 
4X  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  civil  and 
military  offices.  But  if  we  examine  into 
the  nature  of  that  oath,  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  not  a  penal  oath  against  the  reliffion 
of  the  Catholics,  but  an  oath  imposed  on 
aucb  persons  as  were  then  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  obey  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope ;  which  the  Catbolios  are  now  will- 
ing to  abjure.  And,  in  order  tashow  that 
I  do  not  mistate  the  fact,  I  will  read  to 
ou  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  parliament 
which  this  principle  is  laid  down. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  read  the 
preamble  of  an  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which, 
after  reciting  an  act  of  William  9d,  set 
forth,  that  the  aforesaid  act  was  too  severe 
against  persons  professing  the  Catholic 
religion;  and  then  went  on  to  state  that, 
to  admit  the  temporal  superiority  or  power 
of  the  pope,  or  see  of  Rome,  in  Great  Bri- 
tam,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  should 
therefore  be  enacted,  that  a  certain  oath 
should  be  token  by  persons  of  the  Catholic 

?Brsuasioo,  abjuring  that  temporal  power. 
irKament  subsequently  gave  its  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  this  oath.  They  said, 
that  this  oath  was  not  directed  qpuostthe 
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Catholic  religion,  but  against  tlie  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  They  declared  tiiaa 
It  WM  an  abstract  act;  and  they  substituted 
for  it  the  oath  of  idl^ance.  Here  is  the 
opinion  of  your  own  parliament  in  17999 
on  the  nature  of  the  oath,  and  their  ex- 
press declaration,  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  fundamenul  oath,  but  was  only  meant 
to  operate  against  those  who  paid  obedi* 
ence  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope-i* 
that  it  was  in  fact  a  dogma,  and  tnat  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  inserted  in  its  placet 
This  is  the  opinion  of  your  own  parliament, 
against  the  fundamentality  of  that  oath» 
which  honourable  gentlemen  call  an  unak> 
terable  law,  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
Revolution.  I  have  thus  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to 
re^rm  the  verity  of  what  I  have  said. 
The  fourth  article  of  the  uhron  with  Eae* 
land,  recognizes  the  same  principle,  it 
says,  **  And  tliat  everjr  one  of  the  lords 
of  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  in  succeedmg  parliaments  of  the 
united  kingdom,  shdl  nie  and  take,  and 
make  and  subscribe  the  said  oath,  unlos 
parliament  shall  otherwise  provide.'*  Here 
was  an  express  provision  for  the  alteration 
of  this  •«  fundamental**  sUtute.  There  is, 
first,  a  declaration  of  the  fundamentality 
of  the  oath,  and  then  there  is  a  provision 
made  bv  the  parliaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  doing  it  away.  What  then 
do  those  persons  do,  who  contend  for  the 
fundamentality  of  this  oath  ?  **  Here**  mf 
they,  to  thelrish  parliament,  *<  is  an  opening 
for  you  to  come  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
to  provide  for  an  alteration  of  the  exclu- 
sive oath.**  But  now  having  annulled 
the  Irish  parliament,  they  declare  *'  that 
the  exclosion  still  remains,  that  it  roust 
not  be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that  exclusion  is  the  final 
law  of  the  land."  These  persons  told  the 
Irish  Catholics  **  give  up  your  parliament, 
and  your  religion  shall  be  tolerated  ;*'  and 
flow  that  the  Catholics  have  given  up 
their  parliament,  they  tell  them,  "  It  is  a 
fundamental  law  that  your  religion  shall 
not  be  tolerated."  This  cannot  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  l^islature.  Parlia- 
ment is  incapable  of  committing  so  great 
a  breach  of  faidi.  There  is  a  motion  to 
be  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lofds,  which  proves  the  truth  of  my  posi- 
tion. It  was  moved  in  the  Hooae  of 
Lords,  that  the  House  should  go  into  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a 
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certaia  oath  fundamenta],  which  diaqoali- 
fied  for  the  acceptance  of  any  office,  per- 
sons who  might  refuse  to  take  the  sacra- 
inent,  according  to  the  church  of  England* 
On  this  motion  the  question  was  put,  and 
it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Here 
you  have  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  you  before  had  the  declaration 
of  your  own  House  of  parliament,  that 
these  are  fundamental  laws,  but  that  they 
are  subject  to  revision.  From  all  that  has 
been  urged,  I  must  infer  and  conclude, 
that  the  Protestants  have  no  exclusive 
right  laid  down,— that  they  have  no  ex- 
elusive  title  to  the  constitution.  Then 
comes  the  other  question,  what  right  have 
the  Protestants  to  exclude  the  Catholics 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  constitution  i 
The  Catholics  certainly  cannot  claim  any 
positive  and  particular  right,-*they  cannot 
claim  this  or  that  office, — but  they  can 
ckim  an  equality  of  laws.  If  those  laws 
are  limited  m  their  application  to  Catho- 
Iic8»  they  must  be  limited  for  definite 
reairons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  ascertain  what  those  reasons  are,  and  if 
they  should  appear  to  be  vicious  or  arbi- 
trary, the  legislature  is  guilty  of  an  act  of 
injustice  If  it  proceeds  on  them.  Because, 
let  us  remember,  that  it  is  not  parliament 
that  gives  capacity.  It  is  the  common 
law  that  gives  capacity,  and  it  is. the  pro* 
vince  of  parliament  to  limit  that  capacity, 
when  it  appears  necessary  to  do  so.  That 
necessity  can  be  founded  only  on  a  good 
reason.  Now,  I  say  that  religion  is  not  a 
good  reason  for  limiting  capacity.  Religion 
is  a  moral  right.  As  far  as  it  is  a  senti- 
ment of  the  mind,— as  far  as  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  individual, — parliament  cannot 
interfere  with  it.  It  is  a  human  legisla- 
tion, interfering  between  God  and  his 
creatures !  Religion  therefore  has  nothing 
to  do  with  political  right,  although  it  may 
be  connected  with  some  considerations  of 
a  political  nature.  Religion  may  be  so 
connected  with  other  subjects  as  to  afford 
some  ground  for  exclusion  from  offices  of 
state,  as  where  it  may  be  the  means  of 
filling  those  offices  with  persons  in  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  power.  If  we  look  to  the 
Catholic  religion  as  connected  with  the 
pope,  it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  that 
that  connexion  will  not  justify  the  obe- 
dience of  a  subject  to  the  pope.  The 
Veto  therefore  was  devised  to  meet  that 
evil;  and  there  therefore  the  danger 
ceased.  Again  we  pro&r  you  domestic 
nomination ;  so  that  the  argument  founded 
00  the  necessity  of  checking  foreign  ioflu- 
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ence  is  put  an  end  to.  For  If  you  have  not 
that  check  now,  it  is  your  own  fault.  You 
will  reject  an  ample  security  for  your  esta- 
blishment in  church  and  state,  in  order  to 
continue  the  Protestant  monopoly  of 
civil  privileges.  The  chs^r^e  of  mora) 
atrocity  in  the  Catholic  religion  has  beeo 
completely  met  by  the  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  declaration  of  the  Catholic 
prelates,  which  tells  you  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  pope  has 
temporal  power  in  Great  Britain, — that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  that  no 
faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  heretics,— 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  the  pope  can  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  Besides,  there  is  another 
argument  against  it ;  which  is  founded  on 
the  divinity,  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Monstrous  crimes  are  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  religion  which  the  Catholics 
profess.  The  argument  of  moral  atrocity 
makes  not  against  the  Catholic  religion 
alone,  but  against  Christianity  in  general. 
The  reasoning  goes  to  this,— that  the 
Christian  religion  is  an  abomination,  and 
that  God  has  given  up  Europe  to  impiety* 
You  must  abandon  either  your  argument, 
or  your  religion ;  or  you  must  say  that  the 
Christian  religion  exists  only  in  England. 
Scotland,  Sweden,  and  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  viz.  in  the  counties  of  Armagh, 
Down,  and  tw.o  or  three  others. 

From  this  question  of  moral  atrocity  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  safety  of  England.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  tl\at 
a  belief  in  transubstantiation  must  neces- 
sarily produce  disaffection  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick!  Then  comes  the  influence  of 
the  pope  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Catholics  cannot  be 
faithful  subjects.  The  Irish  parliament  has 
declared,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  are  faith- 
ful subjects. .  In  1791,  the  Irish  parliamen^t 
stated,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  to  give  the  Catholics  ashare 
of  political  power;  and  accordingly  that 
parliament  gave  the  Catholics  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  landed  property,  and  put 
arms  into  their  hands.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  Catholics  should  hold 
civil  and  military  offices.  The  Irish  pai;- 
liament  has  declared  that  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics shall  hold  them.  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  the  act  passed  in  1791,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  assertion.  That  act  soys  ".bp 
it  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
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ftr  Fapiits  or  penons  profesnag  the  Po« 
pMi^r  Romaii  Catholic  religion  to  hold, 
cxevQwei  and  eajo^  all  civil  and  miliCaTy 
ofioea,  or  places  of  trust  and  profit  under 
lilt  Riajettj/'  The  resolotioo  passed  in 
this  House  lour  years  ago  was  in  the  same 
words.  These  are  parliamentary  ac- 
quittals of  the  Catholics.  I  say  panlia- 
ment  acquitted  ^he  Catholios  of  disaffec- 
tion when  it  gave  them  the  right  of  hold- 
ing,landed  prQpevt^ — it  acquitted  the  Ca- 
tholics of  oisaffection  when  it  put  arms 
iqto  their  hands— it  acquitted  the  Catho- 
lics of  disaffection  when  it  imparted  to 
them  the  elective  franchise,  and  tnus  made 
them  a  part  of  the  Commons  o£  the  United 
Empire.  Now  then.  Sir,  I  wish  to  know 
iiow  it  i»  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  admit  persons  of  the  Ca- 
Aolic  persuasion  to  the  enjoyment  of  oivH 
or  miliUry  offices?  What  becomes  of 
those  arguments  which  say  that  to  suffer 
the  Catholics  to  participate  in  political 
power  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution— that  it  is 
against  the  law,  or  the  principles  of  the 
law  i  Let  us  consider  the  subject  fairly, 
tiod  wo  shall  see  with  what  remarkable  in- 
accuracy the  hon.  gentlemen  who  oppose 
this  motion  have  endeavoured  to  argue 
four  millions  of  their  fellow  subjects  into 
perpetual  bondage.  The  letters  of  car- 
dinal Litta  and  M.  Quarantotti  are  de- 
cided parliamentary  evidence  of  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Catholics.  They  both  show 
-that  the  allesiance  of  the  Catholics  is  not 
•itgainst  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  the  pope, 
'but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  encourages 
and  commands  it.  What  right  then  has 
parliament  to  disqualify  the  'Catholics  ? 
1  allow  that  parliament  has  the  power  of 
limiting  the  political  capacity  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  say  that  parliament  has  not  the 
•right  to  do  so  without  a  powerful  reason, 
and  I  maintain  that  the  religion  of  the  Ca- 
'tholtos  is  not  a  proper  reason  for  limiting 
'their  political  capacity.  Belief  in  the 
seven  sacraments  is  no  reason  for  political 
disqualificatipo.  Belief  in  transubstantia- 
tion  is  no  reason  for  political  disqualifica- 
tion. And  therefore,  8ir,  I  contend  that 
*tiie  existing  acts  of  disqualification  are 
■aeta  of  power,  are  acts  of  injustice,  are 
aets  that  ought  to  be  repealed.  Sir,  how 
have  the  Catholics  made  use  of  the  power 
which  from  time  to  time  they  have  ac-< 
^oked  i  I  will  appeal  to  your  generals  and. 
your  admirals,  i  will  not  speak  of  this 
battle  or  of  thatbattle— I  will  not  parti- 
ctyoriae  this  victory,  or  that^whitvemoot 
(VOL,XXXVL) 


—but  I  will  ask  how  gentlemen  can  im- 
peach the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  who 
have  seen  them  shed  their  blood  in  defenca 
of  that  which  it  is  said  they  .mean  to  uoderr 
mine?  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says 
that  if  there  were  any  commotion  ip  this 
country,  t|ie  iCatholics  would  follow  their 
priests.  What  right  have  we  to  assert 
they  would  do  so  i  WJmt  right  have  we  to 
say  that  those  who  Ailed  our  ^fleets  and  ai>- 
mies  when  we  were  engaged  in  wan 
abroad,  would  act  uuwoftbily  when  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  them  at  hotne  ?— 
What,  if  an  individual  has  restored  the 
order  of  Jesuits  ?  Would  it  not  be  bard  to 
say  '<  whereas  the  pope  has  .renewed  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  has  suffered  the  re- 
vival of  the  inquisition,  .therefore  be  it 
enacted  that  lord  Fincal  be  attainted*:''' 
You  would  excktim  **  No,  this  is.it  mon- 
strous proposition,  which  we  cannot  «listen 
io  for  a  moment.''  And  yet,  if  jrou  h'sten 
to  the  opponents  of  the  motion,  you  would 
atuint,  not. one  man,  but  the  whole  Car 
tholic  population !  .you  erect  ai human  trip 
bunal,  and  for  the  offence  of  an  individual, 
you  swell  the  character  of  your  iasrinta 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  aad  uttar  a 
denunciation  against  a  wkok  oonunuaity. 
The  history  of  Ireland,  a  century  ago,  haa 
been  appealed  to  as  famishing  strong  aiv 
ffuments  in  opposition  to  my  motion* 
What  u  that  history  ?  Why,  genenitty  it 
is  the  tale  of  an  unhappy  province,  ilL* 
governed,  and  cruelly  mismanaged  ?  The 
historian  is  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  gen^ 
rally  apeaking,  .peculiarly  bad  autboritv. 
He  wrote  to  gratify  power,  and:to  gratify 
power  he  flattered  it.  His  own  privata 
advantage  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and 
his  contemplation  only  dwelt  on  that 
which  might  be  turned  to  his  awn  aocoaat 
or  that  ot  his  patrons.  But  if  you  wish,  to 
state  the  case  of.Ireland  fairly,  do  not  fly 
back  to  barbarous  times  and  long  exploded 
principles— state  her  conduct  since  sbe 
became  a  nation— 4ake  it  for  instance  du^ 
ing  the  last  forty  years,  do  not  go  back  to 
senseless  acts,  when  the  oppressions  of 
England  made  Ireland  retaliate— do  not 
say  on  this  spot  such  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted, here  such  a  town  was  burnt,  here 
so  many  Englishmen  were  murdered,  here 
such  a  chieftain  reared  his  despotic  and 
merciless  sway— but  come  closer  to  our 
own  tiroes,  and  say — here  did  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  fight  in  one  caose^here 
such  a  Catholic  regiment  gallantly  main> 
tained  its  ground,  and  nobly  fought  in  de>* 
feoce  of  that  coastitatian  from  the  ben^ 
(2F) 
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fits  of  which  its  brethren  are  excluded— 
•here  it  undauntedly  stood  the  shock,  and 
shared  the  dangers  of  that  battle  in  the 
Jaurels  of  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate.— How  great  has  been  the  self- 
•devotion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  Great 
Britain  through  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
struggle  in  which  you  have  been  engaged ! 
Bepay  then  that  people  for  the  injury  you 
have  done  them.  Make  your  concord 
your  force.  Let  them  continue  to  fight 
your  battles,  but  let  them  feel  as  they 
fight  that  they  are  as  free  as  they  are 
brave : 
t    *'  Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man 

draws, 
^'  And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause." 

Gentlemen  should  be  consistent.  ^  They 
afibct  to  think  it  part  of  their  religion  to 
love  their  enemies ;  but  they  find  it  too 
bitter  a  task  to  love  their  firiends.  They 
are  asked  not  to  look  upon  their  enemies 
as  firieiidf,  but  only  not  to  look  upon  their 
friends  as  enemies*  Again,  and  again  I 
«ay— the  principle  of  your  law  is  bad.  It 
attaints  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the  fa- 
ther,  and  makea  discord  and  division  the 
fouodatiooaof  your  policy.  In  vain  will 
you  ground  your  argument  on  the  occur* 
rences  of  the  time  when  you  oppressed 
Ireland  and  she  retaliated.  Rather  take 
Jier  character  from  the  moment  when  you 
relaxed  your  impolitic  code,  and  when 
in  return  loved  you  and  identified  herself 
with  you.^When,  for  the  act  of  a  part 
you  disqualify  the  whole,  you  are  your- 
aelves  guilty  of  a  crime ;  ;jrou  are  guilty  of 
injoslioe ;  for  what  else  is  it  to  shut  out 
ao  large  a  portion  of  your  fellow-subjects 
from  the  benefits  of  tne  law  ?  The  con- 
stitution then  will  not  support  you  in  your 
denunciation,  see  whether  religion— the 
Protestant  religion— -will  afford  a  better 
reason  for  your  proceeding.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  nothing  short  of  showing 
the  Catholic  religion  to  be  an  abomination 
•will  countenance  what  you  do.  If  you 
can  say  the  Catholic  religion  is  an  abomi- 
nation, then  you  say  the  religion  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  civilized  world  is  of  that 
character.  But  this  would  be  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  Protestant  church  itself:  for 
it  would  be  a  universal  outrage  towards 
the  Christian  religion  generally,  of  which 
that  church  is  a  part.  It  is  besides  an 
outrage  towards  the  Deity ;  for  what  less 
can  it  be  called  when  man  arrogates  to 
himself  the  right  of  judgment  in  points 
of  conscience,  and,  appropriating  the 
Deity  to  hid  own  exclusive  use,  trans- 
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fers  to  himself  the  powers  of  omm<» 
pdtence,  and  brings  the  godliead,  to  his 
own  bosom — and  all  this  for  monopoly  3 
Thifr  selfish  passion  springs  not  from  reli- 
gious feeling,  but  from  a  love  of  monopoly. 
It  is  of  a  gross  and  rank  nature  It  has 
no  celestial  attribute  about  it.  O,  no! 
*^  it  smells  of  earth."  It  wants  every  thing 
that  is  true,  generous,  and  noble.  Some 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  speak  of  the  con* 
stitution,  the  state,  and  religion,  as  oppos- 
ed  to  the  motion.  They  talk  of  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  of  the  dangers  to  be  ap* 
prehended  from  concession.  Let  them 
state  in  what  the  dangers  consist.  Until 
they  do  so,  their  arguments  are  of  no  avaiK 
Without  the  foundation  of  facts,  they  faU 
to  prophesy  consequences,  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  disqualifications  on  their 
fellow-subjects. — Sir,  I  know  I  have  tired 
the  House.  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
were  I  in  the  place  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present  I  should  be  quite  as  impa- 
tient as  they  are.  But  I  am  entitled  ta 
say  that,  not  having  trespassed  on  the 
House  in  an  opening  speech,  I  have  some 
little  claim  on  their  indulgence  in  my  re- 
ply.— Sir,  I  contend  that  the  arguments 
against  the  Catholics  are  those,  not  of 
a  statesman,  but  of  a  sectary,  who, 
not  content  with  his  own  intrinsic 
merit,  would  raise  it  by  the  depreciation 
of  others.  It  was  once  admirably  said 
by  Mr.  Fox  that  there  was  no  mathe^ 
matical  demonstration,  however  clearly 
demonstrable,  which  would  not  be  de- 
nied if  any  one  had  an  interest  in  deny- 
ing it.  So  it  is  in  the  arithmetical  con- 
sideration of  this  question. — Can  the  ad- 
mission to  parliament  of  a  few  Catholic 
members  endanger  the  constitution  I 
The  government  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
bands    of    Protestants.     The    principal 

f roper ty  of  the  country  is  with  them. 
8  it  likely  that  by  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
perty can  be  shaken  ?  Suppose,  however, 
that  the  Catholics  were  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  into  their 
own  hands,  and  suppose^-oh !  improbable 
supposition  ! — that  the  whole  of  the  100 
members  returned  by  Ireland  to  the  impe- 
rial parliament  were  to  be  Catholics,  does 
it  then  follow,  or  is  it  likely  that  they  could 
influence  the  general  legislative  bodies  of 
this  country  ?  Can  one  hundred  control 
five  hundred  i  If  they  were  to  succeed  in 
influencing  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  si- 
milar success  ia  the  House  of  Lords  i  And 
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if  they  had,  is  it  likely  that  they  could  de« 
pose  the  king  ?  Yet  all  this  the  Catholics 
must  do  before  they  can  overturn  the  con- 
stitution.   And  yet  on  the  probability  of 
their  doing  all  this  is  this  House  called 
upon  to  disqualify  four  millions  of  people! 
Sir,  the  Catholic  claims  have  now  been  agi- 
tating for  nine  and  thirty  yearj.    They 
have  gone  throu(;h  every  kind  of  conside- 
ration ;  and  their  interest  doubles  at  every 
discussion.    In  these  discussions,  no  doubt 
individual  irritation  has  occasionally  ap- 
peared, and  poison  has  occasionally  been 
infused  into  the  minds  of  a  part  of  the 
Irish  population.    Is  this  state  of  things 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  any  longer  ?  Are  we 
to  continue  that  sort  of  English  connexion 
in  Ireland  which  is  called  "  a  settlement ;" 
and  which  must  be  defended  by  an  army 
paid  by  the  people  over  whom  it  is  placed  ? 
Would  you  not  rather  wi^^h  that  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland,  now  a  sept,  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  nation  ?  To  our  rulers 
I  would  say — <*  If  you  cannot  accomplish 
this — if  after  having  for  so  many  years  pos- 
session of  the  parliament,  of  the  power  of 
making  laws,  of  the  power  of  government^ 
Che  Protestants  in  Ireland  must  still  be  a 
"settlement"  and  still  be  defended  by  a 
powerful  army,  what  have  you  been  about  ? 
Have  you,  during  this  lapse  of  time,  been 
spinning  round  on  your  axis,  and  fancying 
that  in  your  evolutions  the  people  of  Ire- 
land followed  in  your  train  ?  Have  you 
been  merely  giving  the  toast  of  the  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory   and  dnnk- 
ing  success  to  his  majesty's  arms  by  sea 
and  land  ?   Is  that  what  you  propose  to 
continue?  Is  that  the  return  which  you 
make  for  the  dominion  so  long  confided  to 
you?  Do  you  turn  round  upon  us,  and 
call  for  military  establishments  to  enable 
you  to  prop  up  your  system  ?  Do  not  en- 
dearour  to  delude  us  by  your  folly  and 
absurdity.    Do  not  lead  us  to  identify  the 
constitution  of  England  with  your  political 
malversation.    Do  not  say,  alter  your  long 
possession   and  many  opportunities  that 
you  cannot  appease  trouble,  and  discon- 
tents ;  and  when  you  have  taken  away  li- 
berties and  privileges  ineffectually,  do  not 
adopt  disqualification  as  an  appeaser.    Do 
not  imagine  that  you  are  obeying  the  laws 
of  man,  or  the  sacred  laws  of  God,  which 
you  admire  so  much  when  they  command 
you  to  love  your  enemies,  but  which  you 
neglect  by  not  loving  your  friends."    The 
Protestants  have  taken  the  lands  of  the  Ca- 
thoUos»-«4hey  would  therefore  take  their 
liberties.    The  Protestants  have  taken  the 


tithes  of  the  Catholics,  they  w^uld  there- 
fore take  their  privileges.    This  is  a  sys- 
tem which  cannot  last.    Depend  upon  it 
that  it  cannot.    If  you  exclude  the  people 
from  connexion  with  their  own  state,  they 
will  in  the  natural  course  of  things  attach 
themselves  elsewhere.    The  Catholics  will 
fly  to  the  church  of  Rome  to  renew  their 
ancient  relations ;  that  is,  they  will  draw 
more  closely  the  very  connexion  respect- 
ing which  you  are  so  much  alarmed.     The 
Catholic  body  has  now  no  communication 
with  the  state.    It  does  not  ramify  into 
the  state.     One  part  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion is  morbid  and  excluded,  another  is 
unnaturally  vivacious  :  this  is  a  bad  state 
of  physics.    Let  a  new  order  of  things 
mark  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  let 
an  immediate  and  an  effectual  terminatitm 
be  put  to  any  clandestine  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  the  see  of  Rome. 
Incorporate  the  Catholic  church  with  the 
state.    Pay  that  church,  and  thus  give  the 
state  an  influence  among  the  clergy.    Do 
not   seek  for   temporary  popularity;  or 
dream  that  any  measure  must  at  once  be 
attended  with   beneficial    results.     Act 
wisely,  liberally,  and  rationally,  and  the 
means  which  you  adopted  must  ultimately 
be  crowned  with  complete  success.    On 
some  sides   a  popular   clamour  may  be 
raised  ;  but  no  clamour  can  long  continue 
which  is  directed  against  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
state.   .  When  I  see  Britain,  grown  up  into 
a  mighty  empire,  when  I  behold  her  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  I 
contemplate  her  power  and  majesty ;  I  own 
that  I  am  deeply  astonished  to  find  her 
descending  from  her  elevation  to  mix  ia 
the  disputes  of  schoolmen  and  the  wrang- 
ling of  theologians,  who^  while  they  seek 
for  their  own  purposes  to  torture  their 
countrymen,  endanger  the  security  of  their 
common  country. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for, 
the  House  divided : 

For  the  motion •.»••••  2S1 

Against  it •••..••  245 

Majority  •.. ••.••  ^4 

List  of  the  Majoriiy  and  Minority. 

Majority. 

Abdy,  sir  W.  Aichdall,  M. 

Addmgton,  rt.  bon.  H.  Arkwright,  R. 

Alexander,  J.  Ashurst,  W.  U. 

Allan,  Alexander  Astell,  Wm. 

Allan,  Geoi^^e  Atkins,  J. 

Apsley,  lord  Baokes^  Geo. 
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Dugdale,  Duvdatft 
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Ellison,  R. 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
Farquhar,  J. 
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Fane,  J. 
Fane,  Thos. 
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Hartcy,  Charles 
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Holds  worth,  A.  H. 
Holford,  G.  P. 
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Rerrison,  sir  E. 
Kirkwall,  vise. 
Knatchbull,  sir  £. 
Knol,  Thos. 
Lacon,  E.  K. 
Lasceiles,  vise. 
Lcfevre,  C.  S. 
Leigh,  U. 
Leigh,  J.  H. 
Leigh,  sir  R.  H. 
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Lowther,  James 
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Luttreli,  J.  F. 
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Manners,  lord  R. 
Manners,  gen. 
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Mills,  Charles 
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Perring,  sir  J. 
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Pitt,  W.  M. 
Pole,  ttr  C. 
Porter.  G. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Price,  R. 
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Robinson,  gen. 
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Ryder,  right  hon.  R. 
St.  Paul,  sir  H. 
St.  Pau>,  col. 
Scott,  rt.  hon.  sir  W. 
Shaw,  sir  J. 
Shelley,  sir  J, 
Shelley,  sir  T. 
Shiffner,  G. 
Smith,  aid.  C. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Smith,  S. 
Sneyd,  Nat 
Somerset,  lord  £. 
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Stirling,  sir  W. 
Strahan,  A, 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Sturt,  H. 

Sullivan,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
Suttie,  sir  Jas. 
Sutton,  rt.  honv  C.  M. 
Swann,  H. 
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Taylor,  Watson 
Thynne,  lord  J. 
Tomlinc,  W.  E. 
Townshend,  hon.  H. 
Tremayne,  J.  U. 
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Valtetort,  vis, 
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Vauzhan,  sir  R.  W. 
Vereker,  right  hoa  C. 
Vyse,  R.  W.  H. 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Walpole,  lord 
Webber,  D.  W. 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Wellesley,  W.  L. 
Wctherell,  C. 
White,  M. 
WieraiD,  R. 
Wilbraham,  E.  B. 
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Willoughby,  H. 
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Worcester,  martfuis 
Wright,  J.  A. 
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aod  iKe  nature  of  the  o&Dces,  to  wUch 
this  passage  referSf  made  eyident,  hy  the 
remark  that  follows  on  the  opinion  of  lord 
Cokop  which,  it  states,  was  too  *^  strait- 
laced,  in  this  case/'  as  to  the  authority 
of  magistrates.  What  was  the  case  on 
which  Coke  gave  tiiis  opinion  ?  The  case  of 
felony  only.  Lord  chief  justice  Hale  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  controverting  here 
that  passage  in  Coke,  in  which  is  laid 
down,  that  magistrates  could  not  convict 
in  cases  of  felony  before  indictment. 
This  is  farther  evident  from  the  subject 
under  discussion,  which  was  **  Concerning 
felonies."  Your  lordships  will  adroit, 
that,  in  construing  an  opinion,  it  must  in 
fairness  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Now  what  is 
the  subject  of  which  chief  justice  Hale  is 
treating  ?  It  is  the  power  of  justices  to 
commit  for  felonies.  The  title  of  the 
chapter  is  **  Concerning  felonies  by  the 
common  law,  relating  to  the  bringing 
lelona  to  justice,  and  the  impedimenta 
thereof,  as  escape,  breach  of  prison,  and 
rescue ;  and  first  touching  arrests." 

I  therefore  think  it  impossible  fairly  to 
collect  from  this  passage  the  opinion  which 
some,  I  understand,  are  disposed  to  infer 
from  it.    But  it  is  further  explained  by 
what  lord  Hale  says  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  work,*  where,   speaking    of  the 
power  to  issue  warrants,  and  arrest  per- 
sons not  indicted,  he  observes,  that  there 
had  been  doubts  whether  that  power  was 
not  contrary  to  Masna  Charta.    **  A  jus-* 
of  peace,*'  says  lord  Hale,  '*  liadi  thepower  to 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  ac* 
cused  of  felony,  though  not  yet  indicted." 
He  then  states*  the  doubt  that  had  arisen 
on  the  statutes  of  Magna  Charta,  the  25th 
Edward  3,  cap.  4,  28th  Edward  S,  cap.  3, 
and  the  42nd  Edward  3,  cap.  3.    *'  The 
question    upon    these  statutes,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  *<  is,  what  is  the  law  of  the 
land?     It  is  clear,  if  a  felony  were  com* 
mitted  or  suspected,  a  man  nuiy  be  arrested 
by  the  party  that  knows,  or  upon  probable 
grounds  suspects  him  as  the  felon,  or  by  a 
constable  upon  complaint,  or  hue  and  cry. 
Let  a  man  look  upon  all  the  acts  of  par- 
liament that  have  been  down  to  this  day, 
he  shall  fiad,  that  the  power  of  justices  of 
peace  to  convene  and  commit  fek>ns  be- 
fore indictment  is    allowed."    He  then 


♦  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  ii., 
p.  108. 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  ii., 
p.  109. 


cites  a  variety  of  statutes^  by  which  it  ap. 
pears  that  justices  may  commit  for  fdony, 
^a,  or  for  suspicion  of  felony ;  so  that  toe 
imprisonment  before  indictment  is  suielj 
lawful,  and  not  within  the  restraint  of 
Magna  Charta;  and  if  so,  then  surely  the 
arrest  is  much  more  lawful. — **  He  may 
also  issue  a  warrant  on  suspicion  of  jSr- 
/ony,  though  the  original  suspicion  be 
not  in  himself.*'-*'*  A  justice*  of  peace 
may  make  a  warrant  as  well  in  ease  of  fe- 
lony as  of  the  peace,  to  bring  the  party 
before  himself,''— **  or  before  any  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  peace,"-^<<  or  before 
himself  and  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
peace.'' 

In  all  these  passageslord  Hale  expresdy 
limits  what  he  says  to  felony,  or  suspicion 
of  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  In 
cases  of  that  description,  his  opinion,  aa 
opposed  to  that  of  lord  Coke,  is  clear:  but 
where  do  we  find  the  same  distinct  expvea- 
sioo  of  an  opinion  with  respect  to  thia 
power  of  arrest  and  commitment,  befonein* 
dictment  found,  for  misdemeanors  or  other 
inferior  offencesy  not  being  actual  breachea 
of  the  peace  ?  I  am  sure  your  lordships 
will  not  infer  from  lord  Hale  the  exislenoe 
of  such  a  power,  because  beseems  inci- 
dentally to  assert  it  by  a  casual  or  paren- 
thetical expression,  delivered  in  treating 
upon  another  subject ;  but  you  will  ex- 
pect, that  the  opinion  should  be  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  precise,  as  it  would  have  been, 
if  such  haa  been  the  acknowledged  and 
establbhed  law  when  lord  Hale  wrote.  I 
feel  myself,  therefore,  warranted  to  con- 
tend, interpreting  a  particular  expression 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  more  legitimate 
rule  of  construction)  by  referring  to  the 
subject  jpropounded  for  discussion,  and  b^ 
comparing  it  with  the  context,  that  no  opi- 
nion of  my  lord  Hale,  in  fiivourof  toe 
power  now  contended  for,  is  to  be  inferred 
nrom  the  passages  that  I  have  cited;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  thia 
eminent  judge,  when  fairly  considered,  is, 
if  I  were  to  stop  here,  to  be  taken  as  ^e- 
ponderating  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain. 

But  if  there  should  still  remain  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  your  lordships^  whe* 
ther  lord  Hale  meant  to  assert,  that  jus* 
tices  of  the  peace  had  generally  a  power 
to  commit  or  hold  to  bail  for  ah  oaences 
within  their  jurisdiction  at  the  sessions, 
though  not  actual  breachea  of  the  peace. 


•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  iL, 
p.  11!^ 
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Lord  Kenyan  observed^  that  it  appeared 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  Catholics  themselves,  and 
it  might  be  material  to  have  this  petition 
printed;  and  he  moved  that  it  be  printed, 
together  with  the  signatures. 

£arl  Grey  said,  if  he  rightly  understood 
the  petition,  it  was  to  this  effect — that  the 
petitioners  had  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to  adopt 
the  regulation  called  the  Veto,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholics,  of  which  regulation 
the    petitioners     highly    disapproved.— 
Whence  the  petitioners  received  that  infor- 
mation he  did  not  know.    There  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  bill  of  that  kind 
was  to  come  from  the  other  House ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  no  such  thing  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  noble  friend  who  was 
to  move  the    discussion  of  the  Catholic 
claims  on  Friday.    It  had  been  observed, 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference 
among  the  Catholics  themselves,  because 
some  of  them  had  come  forward  with  this 
petition  against  the  regulation  of  the  Veto. 
His  noble  friend  stated  that  be  had  re- 
ceived assurances  from  many  most  respect- 
able Catholics  of  these  two  counties,  that 
they  did  not  concur  in  that  petition.     He 
was  glad  to  hear  it;  and  as  he  had  for 
several  sessions  presented  petitions  from 
the  general  body  of  the  Catholics,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  had 
always  studiously  refrained  from  dictating 
to  or  making  conditions  with  the  legisla- 
ture, and  had  left  the  whole  matter  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  parliament,  ^^hat 
was  the  mode  which  he  approved,  and 
indeed  the  only  mode  in  wnich  it  was 
proper  for  the  petitioners  to  come  for- 
ward; for,   whatever  might  be  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  Veto — his  opinion  having 
been  once  favourable  to  it,   though  that 
opinion  was  now  entirely  changed — yet 
the  whole  question  ought  to  be  lefl  open 
to  the  House,    and    to    the   legislature. 
When,  however,  the  noble  lord  talked  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Catholics, 
though  they  might  differ  in  their  notions 
as  to  tbe  mode  in  which  the  measure  ought 
to  be  framed,  it  did  not  therefore  follow, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  yield  a 
due  obedience  to  such  regulations  as  the 
legislature  might  think  fit  to  enact.    The 
legislature  bad  certainly  to  consider  for 
itself  what  regulations  would  be  most  be- 
neficial to  the  country ;  and  when  parlia- 
ment should  have  decided,    he  trusted 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Catholics. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  there  was  no 
instance  upon  the  Journals,  of  the  House 
havinff  Ordered  a  petition  presented  to 
that  House  to  be  pnnted  ;  and  the  print- 
ing of  a  petition  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  practice.    Tbe 
House  would,  therefore,-  probably  think  it 
right  to  pause  before  it    adopted    that 
course.    The  petition  would  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  such  noble  lords  as  wished 
to  examine  it,  would  have  abundant  op- 
portunity for  that  purpose.    He  agreed, 
that  petitioners  were  not  to  prescribe  to 
the  legislature  what  measures  or  regulation 
to  adopt;  but  the  legislature  ought  to 
judge  for  itself,  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  it  might  in  its  own  discretion  deem  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  community;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  their  lordships  would,  he  trusted, 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  a  question  of  tlie 
highest  importance,  and  one  which  went 
to  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  of 
this  Protestant  country. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  be  cer- 
tainly had  no  intention  of  proposing  to 
their  lordships  the  adoption  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Veto.  He  agreed  that  peti- 
tioners ought  not  to  make  conditions  with 
the  legislature,  and  the  Catholics  bad  not 
attempted  to  make  such  conditional  but 
had  temperately,  though  firmly,  stated 
their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  Uie  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  constitution.  Far 
from  making  conditions,  their  aim  had 
been  to  oiler  conciliation.  They  had 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  Veto ;  and  one 
which  they  conceived  well  calculated  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  greatest 
alarmists  on  the  subject  of  foreign  influ- 
ence. He  should  not  have  said  any  thing 
on  the  question  at  present,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  alarm  bell  which  had  been  rung 
by  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
establishments.  He  was  sorry  that  uo 
high  an  authority  as  the  learned  lord 
should,  in  so  early  a  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, have  endeavoured  to  create  a  preju- 
dice against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
and  put  an  extinguisher  on  their  hopes. 

Lord  Kenyon  had  not  said  that  there 
was  any  difference  among  the  Catholics  as 
to  the  point  of  obedience ;  but  as  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  the  regulations  which  ought  to 
be  adopted,  he  bad  thought  it  of  some 
consequence  to  have  this  petitioo  with  tbe 
signatures  prioted.     As  he  ondeistood^ 
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boireveri  that  it  was  irregular  to  print  a 
petitioo,  he  would  withdraw  his  iDOtion. 

Lord  Holland  said|  that  as  to  the  irre- 
gularity of  printing  a  petition,  he  had  some 
doubt,  though  he  admitted  that  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  House ;  but,  to  select 
for  printing  this  petition,  signed  by  some 
individual  Catholics,  in  opposition  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  ^reat 
body  of  the  Catholics,  tie  thought  invi- 
diouBi  as  it  appeared  like  an  attempt  to  get 
the  question  argued  and  decided  on  rx- 
parie  evidence.  He  agreed,  that  it  was 
fair  to  consider  what  was  most  likely  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics,  as  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  question  rested,  but 
he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  petitioners  of  what  their 
wishes  were,  was  not  a  refusal  to  obey 
whatever  the  legislature  might  think  pro- 
per to  enact.  He  wonderedat  the  warmth 
of  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  who, 
in  a  loud  and  thundering  tone,  which  there 
was  nothinc  in  the  present  discussion  to 
call  forth,  had  declared  that  the  question 
went  to  the  very  vhais  of  the  constitution. 
As  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this 
warmth  at  present,  and  as  the  learned  lord 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  out  of 
humour,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
learned  lord  had  been  roused  into  this  ex- 
traordinary heat  by  that  state  of  constant 
warfare  and  contention  in  which  he  must 
be  engaged  with  such  of  his  colleagues  in 
office  as  approved  of  this  measure,  which 
went  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
The  learned  lord,  then,  sat  in  council, 
and  continued  in  office,  with  those  who, 
according  to  his  ideas,  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  measures  which  would 
subvert  the  constitution  from  its  founda- 
tion; but  he  trusted  that  their  zeal  for 
their  side  of  the  question  had  been  also 
roused  by  their  warfare  and  contention 
with  the  learned  lord,  and  that  the  Catho- 
lics would  have  the  advantage  of  that  zeal 
when  the  (juestion  came  to  be  discussed. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter.1 
-—The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read. 
Earl  Grejjf  rose  and  spoke  in  substance 
as  follows  :*«- 

*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
Ridgways,  with  the  following  Advertise- 
ment :— 

**  The  following  Speech  is  given,  as  ac- 
curately as  was  possible,  from  memory, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  printed  accounts 
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My  Lords;  I  have  felt  considerable 
hesitation  and  reluctance  in  bringing  for- 
ward for  discussion  the  question  on  which 
your  lordships  have  been  summoned  to 
attend  this  night ;  not  because  it  is  not  of 
great  importance,  or  that  it  does  not  claim 
from  your  lordships  the  most  serious  at* 
tention,  but  because  it  is  in  my  hands, 
exposed  to  difficulties,  which  1  feel  myself 
ill  qualified  to  encounter. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  legal  question^ 
to  which  I,  unlearned  as  I  am,  can  little 
hope  to  do  justice,  considering  the  legal 
ability  and  experience,  which,  I  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  be  arrayed  against 
It  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  consti- 


me 


iutional  question;  and  though,  in  thb 
view,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  I  nave  had  but  too  many 
proofs,  tnat  this  character  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  it  of  all  interest,  if  not  to 
expose  it,  when  brought  forward  by  me, 
to  the  suspicion  and  disfavour  of  those,  to 
whom  my  arguments  roust  this  night  be 
addressed.  In  this  respect,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  a  lamentable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  Our  afiections  are 
DOW  all  on  the  side  of  prerogative ;  our 
fears,  of  popular  rights  and  privileges.  It 
is  no  longer  the  encroachments  of  power 
of  which  we  are  jealous,  but  of  the  too  great 
extension  of  freedom.  Every  symptom  of . 
popular  uneasiness,  every  ill-regulated 
effort  of  tliat  spirit,  without  which  liberty 
cannot  exist,  but  which,  whilst  it  exists, 
will  break  out  into  occasional  excesses, 
affords  a  pretence,  which  we  seem  emulous 
to  seize,  for  imposing  on  it  new  restraints ; 
whilst  all  the  increased  advantages  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  extension  of  our  miiitanr  es- 
tablishments, in  the  augmentation  of  our 
revenue,  and  in  the  patronage  and  influ- 
ence annexed  to  its  collection,  seem  to 
pass  unnoticed,  in  our  anxiety  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  executive  government, 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  new 

of  the  debate  in  the  newspapers.  The 
line  of  argument  has  been  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  though  capable  of  many  im- 
provements and  additions,  had  they  been 
thought  consistent  with  the  general  fide- 
lity of  the  report.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  appear  to  have  been  materially  de- 
partea  from  by  introducing^,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  Speech,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  two  or  three  passages  from 
the  reply." 
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and  €«tfaofdm«ry  powers.  Feding  the 
irffecli  lof  this  chaRge,  it  is  for  this,  amongst 
oArer  reasons,  fhsft  I  bave  resoked,  upon 
this  occasion,  not  to  offer  to  the  House 
snjr  distinct  propodtion  with  respect  to 
the  important  matter  which,  I  am  about 
to  bring  trader  your  consideration ;  fear- 
ing, iht^tf  if  i  were  to  do  so,  I  should  only 
give  occasion  for  an  adverse  decision,  and 
thereby  injure  those  interests,  which  I  am 
anxtotts  to  uphold  and  to  protect. 

I  ^leOl  therefore,  this  night,  content 
Tdyself  with  moving  for   the  Case  laid 
*b^ore  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  upon  which  their 
opinion  has  been  given,  as  to  the  powers 
t>f  justices  of  the  peace  <to  hold  to  bail,  or 
commit  to  prison  for  want  of  bail,  any 
persons  accused  of  publishing   blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  libels.    We  shall,  by 
this  course,  -have  the  advantage  of  not 
coming  to  a  premature  decision  on  a  sub- 
ject oisuch  vital  importance  ;  and  an  op- 
portunity will  be  afiorded  of  examining  it 
carefiflly  in  all  its  bearings.     I  cannot; 
donceive 'what  reasonable  objection  can-be j 
urged  against  producing  the  information, 
which  1  -require.    'It  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  we  should  be  possessed  of 
it,  to  see  'On  m^hat  precise   grounds  the 
i>pinion  was  given ;  whether  it  was  appli- 
cable to  the  case ;  and  whether  the  pur-, 
.pose  of  the  noble  aecretury  of  state  f^as 
Tairlv  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  law  officers  of  thc'Crown.  "Mv  motion, 
then,  will  be  simply  for  the  production  of 
the  case :  'but!  shall  takethe  opportunity, 
which  this  motion  affords  me,  of  support- 
ing it  by  such  general  observations  on  the 
whole  subject,  as,  I  trust,  will  prove  to 
your  lordships  how  deserving  it  is  of  your 
most  serbus  attention.* 
♦■ 

"^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Circu- 
lar Letter,  and  also  of  the  Opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  thereupon. 

Copy  of  Circular  Lbttsr  from  locd 
viscount  Sidmouth,  to  his  majesty's 
lieutenanta  of  oounties  in  Englajad 
and  Wales. 

WhUekaU,  VHth  March  1817. 
My  Lord,— As  it  is  oT'the  greatest  im- 
portance to'prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
drculation  of  blasphemous  land  seditious 
pamphlets  and  writings,  of  whioh  for  a 
considerable  time  past  great  numbers  have 
been  sold  and  distilbnted  throughout  the 
country ;  I  have  thought  'it  ray  duty  to 
consult  the  law  servants  of  the  Ctowbi 
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The  Circular  Letter  of  the  noble  secre*- 
tary  of  state,  addressed  to  tbe  lord  lieate* 
nants  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
^whether  pronerly  addressed  to  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties,  where  the  object 
was  to  communicate  with  the  magislarales,  I 
will  not  now  inquire),  is  before  the  House. 
The  letter  states,  that  the  dangerous  and 
extensive  circulation  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  Kbels  had  induced  the  secretary 
of  state  to  consult  the  law  officers  i»f  the 
Crown,  as  to  the  power  of  brmging  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  compelling  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  any  person  found 
selling,  or  in  any  vjay  publishing  such 
pampnlets  and  waitings:  that  the  law 
officers  had  answered,  that  a  justice  of 
peace  might  issue  his  warrant  to  appre* 
bend  a  person  charged  upon  oath  with  the 
publication  of  tfuch'libek,  and  compel  him 
to  give  t>ail ;  and  the  lord  'lieutenant  10 
then  desired  to  make  known  to  the  chair- 
man at  the  next  quarter  sessions  the  sub- 
stance of  this  communication,  "  in  order 
*diat  he  may  recommend  it  to  the  magis- 
trates to  act  upon  it  in  all  cases,  where 
any  person  shall  be  found  offending  against 
the  law  in  the  manner  above-mentioned." 

The  oharacter,  then,  (sf  this  extraordi- 
nary letter— ^for  extraordinary  I  must  c^ 
it,  as'tliere  is  no  precedent,  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  for  such  a  proceeding— 'is 
this ;  that,  having  consulted  the  law  ()ffi« 
cers  of  the  Crowq,  the  secretary  of  state 
has,  upon  the  ground  of  their  opinion, 
-taken  upon  him  to  instruct  the  magbtrates 
in  their  judicial  duty.  The  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  a  precedent  I  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  point  out.  Tbe 
Letter  states,  that  the  Opinion  related  to 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  In  the 
opinion  I  do  not  find  the  word  blasphe- 
--*  .... 

whether  an  individual  found  selling,  or  in 
any  way  publishing  such  pamphlets  or 
writings,  might  be  brought  immediately 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  a  war- 
rantissued'for  the  purpose,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct. 

The  law  officers  having  accordiQglj 
taken  this  matter  into  their  consideration, 
have  notified  to  nethehr  opinion,  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  a  person,  charged  before  him 
upon  oath  with  the  pubiicatton  of  libels  of 
the^natnre  in  question,  and- compel  liim  to 
give  bail  to  answer  the  charge. 

Under' these  cireuraslances,  I  b^g  leave 
to  call  yonr  lordship's  attention  Wry  par- 
ttculariy  to  this  'subject;  and  I  bate  t* 
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motts,  but  I  admit,  nay  I  shall  have  to 
contend,  that  not  only  blasphemous,  but 
sUotherlibels,  of  every  description,  must, 
if  the  opinion  be  correct  in  principle,  ne- 
cessarily  come  under  it.  The  letter  refers 
only  to  the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  opinion  relates  also  to  the  powers  of 
the  juoges  and  of  the  secretary  of  state ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the 
€^ue  produced,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  intended 
to  instruct,  not  only  justices  of  the  peace, 
but  also  the  judges  in  Westminster-hall, 
in  their  judicial  duties. 

The  Opinion  first  affirms  generally  the 
power  or  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
judges,  and  of  justices  of  peace,  to  appre- 
hend persons  charged  with  publishing  a 

request,  that  if  your  lordship  should  not 
propose  to  attend  in  person  at  tlie  next 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  to 
be  holden  in  and  for  the  county  under 
your  lordship's  charge,  you  would  make 
known  to  the  chairman  of  such  sessions 
the  substance  of  this  communication,  in 
order  that  he  may  recommend  to  the 
several  magistrates  to  act  thereupon,  in  all 
cases  where  any  person  shall  be  found 
offending  against  the  law  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned. 

1  bee  leave  to  add,  that  persons  vending 
pamphlets  or  other  publications,  in  the 
manner  alluded  to,  snould  be  considered 
as  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars  Act,  and  be  dealt 
vrith  accordingly,  unless  they  show  that 
they  are  furnished  with  a  licence  as  re- 
quired by  the  said  act.«-I  have  the  honour 

to  be,  &C.  SiDMOUTH. 

Opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown ;  referred  to  In  the  said  Circu- 
lar Letter. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  warrant  may 
1>e  issued  to  apprehend  a  party  charged 
on  oath  for  publishing  a  libel,  either  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  a  judge,  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Witn  respect  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in 
the  case  of  Entick  9.  Carrlngton,  as  re- 
ported hj  Mr.  Hargrave,  though  the 
court  were  of  opinion  the  warrants,  which 
were  then  the  subject  of  discussion,  were 
illegal,  yet  lord  Camden  declared,  and  in 
which  he  stated  the  other  judges  agreed 
with  him,  that  they^  were  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  dieterroination  of  the  Queen  v. 
Derby,  and  the  Kme  v.  Earbury ;  in  both 
of  which  cases  it  bad  been  holaen,  that  it 
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libel.  It  then  states  separately,  with  res- 
pect to  each,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
existence  of  such  a  power  is  asserted.  As 
to  the  power  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
apprehend  in  cases  of  treaaonable  and  se- 
ditious libel,  I  must  admit  it  now  to  have 
acquired  the  force  of  law.  Whether  it 
was  or  was  not  originally  an  usurpation, 
it  is  unnecessary  now  to  inquire.  It  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  and  therefore  I  feel  it  can  no  lon- 
ger be  disputed.  The  opinion  next  states, 
that  it  appears  that  judges  have  such  a 
power,  at  all  events  under  the  48th  of  the 
king,  cap.  58.  Now,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  these  learned  persons,  I  roust  say, 
that  this  part  of  the  opinion  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  somewhat  inaccurately  and 

was  competent  to  the  secretary  of  state  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious libel ;  and  that  they,  the  judges,  had 
no  right  to  overturn  those  decisions. 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  a  judge  to 
issue  such  warrant,  it  appears  to  us  that  at 
all  events,  under  the  statute  of  the  48 
Geo.  Sd,  ch.  58,  a  judge  has  such  power, 
upon  an  affidavit  being  made  in  pursuance 
of  that  act ;  a  judge  would  probably  expect 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  attorney*general  to  file  an  informa- 
tion aeainst  the  person  charged. 

With  respect  to  a  justice  of  the  peaces 
the  decision  of  the  Courtof  Common  Pleas, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  libel,  only 
amounts  to  this — that  libel  is  not  such  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace,  as  to  deprive  a 
member  of  parHament  of  his  privilege  of 
parliament ;  or  to  warrant  the  demanding 
sureties  of  the  peace  from  the  defendant ; 
but  there  is  no  decision  or  opinion  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  might  not  apprehend 
anv  person  not  so  privileged,  and  demand 
bail  to  be  given  to  answer  the  charge.  It 
has  certainly  been  the  opinion  of  one  of 
our  most  learned  predecessors,  that  such 
warrants  mav  be  issued  and  acted  upon  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  appears  by  the 
cases  of  Thomas  Spence  and  Alexander 
Hogg,  in  the  year  1801.  We  agree  in 
that  opinion,  and  therefore  think  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  a  person,  charged  by  infurma- 
tion  on  oath,  with  the  publication  of  a 
scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  to 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  such 
chanj^e. 

Lincoln's-Inn,  W.  Garrow. 

24th  February,  1817.        &  SilKruxto. 
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carelessly  expressed.  The  act  of  the  4t8ih 
of  the  king  gives  no  such  poirer  to  the 
judges  generally,  but  only  to  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  King's-bench ;  and  in  this 
construction  I  am  ^rtified  by  a  late  pro- 
ceeding at  the  Old  Bailey  before  two 
judges,  not  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  who  evidently  doubted,  at  the 
least,  their  powers  in  this  respect ;  though 
in  that  case  the  information  was  soon  after 
filed,  and  the  question  was  not  farther 
agitated.  The  act,  then,  does  not  apply 
to  the  judges  generally,  but  only  to  tnose 
of  the  Court  of  Cing's>beneh,  and  the 
words  of  the  opinionp  <<  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  at  all  events  under  the  statute  48 
Geo.  Sd,  cap.  58,  a  judge  has  such  pow- 
er/ imply  a  strong  doubt  whether  a  judge 
had  any  such  power  before  that  statute. 
These  learned  persons  then  go  on  to  state, 
tliat  a  judge  "  would  probably  expect, 
that  it  should  appear  that  the  attorney-ge- 
neral intended  to  file  an  information  against 
the  person  charged."  They  seem  to  have 
conceived,  that  a  person  so  charged  might, 
under  the  act  of  the  48th  of  the  king,  be 
committed  before  information  filed.  I 
doubt  whether  that  be  the  true  construc- 
tion. I  was  not  in  the  House  when  the 
bill  was  in  its  progress ;  but  I  understood, 
from  those  who  were  present,  that  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  It,  in  the  discussion, 
was,  that  it  was  only  intended  to  confer 
the  power  of  committing,  after  an  infor- 
mation had  been  actually  filed.  These 
learned  persons  appear  to  think  differently; 
but  they  say,  that  a  judge  would  require 
some  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  at- 
torney-general to  file  an  information 
against  the  person  charged.  I  do  not 
Tery  clearly  see  what  evidence  the  judge 
could  have  of  such  intention.  Is  the  at- 
torney-general himself  to  prove,  by  his 
oath  or  affidavit,  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion ;  or  is  some  one  else  to  give  evidence 
of  an  intention,  which  could  be  certainly 
known  only  to  the  person  who  entertained 
It  ?  This  appears  to  show,  that  the  learned 
persons,  who  have  given  this  opinion, 
have  not  rightly  construed  the  act,  and 
that  the  opinion  is,  in  this  respect  also^ 
erroneous. 

But  leaving  these  minor  points,  which 
hardly  deserved  so  much  notice,  I  now 
come  to  the  principal  question,  in  which 
every  subject  of  these  kmgdoms  is  indeed 
roost  deeply  interested— the  question, 
whether  any  justice  of  the  peace  may  be 
called  upon,  by  any  common  informer, 
to  decide  at  oace  whst  is  or  is  not  a 


libel  (one  of  the  most  difficult  questions, 
in  many  instances,  that  can  possibly  come 
under  consideration) :  and,  upon  his  sole 
judgment  and  authority,  commit  or  bold 
to  bail  the  person  accused.  The  opinion 
states,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  pf 
Common  Pleas,  in  Wilkes's  case,  onlv 
amounted  to  this — that  libel  is  not  such 
an  actual  breach  of  the  peace  as  to  deprive 
a  member  of  parliament  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament  v  and  then  these  learned 
persons  proceed,  on  the  authority  of  two 
modern  mstances,  to  say,  that  all  justices 
of  peace  have  the  power  of  issuing  warrants 
to  apprehend  persons  charged  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  with  publishing  scandalous 
and  seditious  libels,  and  to  compel  them 
to  give  bail  to  answer  such  a  charge.  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  opinion,  this 
power  is  not  confined  to  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels,  but  extends  to  all  libels 
generally :  and  this  undoubtedly  is  cor- 
rect ;  for  if  magistrates  possess  this  power 
with  respect  to  one  description  of  libel, 
they  must  have  it  over  all,  whether  public 
or  private,  malicious  or  treasonable;  and 
not  only  over  all  cases  of  libel  whatsoever, 
but  over  every  species  of  minor  offence, 
which  comes  within  their  jurisdiction  a,t 
the  sessions.  I  now  state  tnis  generally^ 
as  a  consequence  which,  I  shall  hereafter 
have  to  argue,  must  follow  of  necessity 
from  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  sOr 
liciter-general.  I  can,  my  lords,  con- 
ceive nothing  more  dangerous  than  the 
assumption  of  such  an  auSiority :  nothing 
more  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  constitution. 

In  examining  this  question,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  proof,  that  such  a 
power  is  or  ever  has  been  possessed  by 
justices  of  the  peace  i  The  proof  mast  be 
found  either  in  the  common  law,  in  some 
express  statute,  in  decisions  of  the  judges, 
in  the  writings  of  lawyers,  or  in  ancient 
practice.  In  one  or  in  all  of  these  autho- 
rities  the  proof  of  this  power,  said  to  be 
possessed  by  the  magistrates,  must,  if  it 
do  exist,  be  found  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  these,  it  will  not  be  denied 
to  me,  that  it  cannot  be  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  have 
to  trespass  for  some  time  on  the  patience 
of  your  lordships,  in  order  to  state  what 
has  been  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 
no  foundation  for  the  opinion  in  question. 
In  the  common  law  I  have  not  discovered 
any  thing  that  tended  to  support  if.  Thsre 
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it  no  statute  which  sanctions  it;  for,  if 
any  such  statute  had  existed,  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  would  doubtless  have 
referred  to  that  statute  in  support  of  their 
opinion.  In  lookine  into  the  most  appro- 
Ted  writers  on  the  law,  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions deliTered  on  particular  occasions  by 
judges,  I  have  met  with  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  the  power  now  at- 
tributed to  justices  of  peace  is  hgah  Whe- 
ther considered  separately  or  collectively, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  that  all 
the  great  authorities  will  be  found  to  pre« 
ponderate  against  the  existence  of  such  a 
power. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  these 
authorities,  I  should  wish  to  draw  your 
Jordshipe  attention  to  the  commission  of 
thefustices.  That  commission,  which  was 
aettfed  by  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  consists,  as  your  lordships 
well  know,  of  two  clauses :  the  first  gives 
them  the  power  *<  to  keep  and  cause  to 
be  kept  all  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the 
good  of  the  peace,  &c.:  to  chastise  and 
punish  all  persons  that  offend  against  the 
nmn  of  these  ordinances  and  statutes ;  and 
to  cause  to  come  before  them,  or  any  of 
tbemi  all  those  who  have  used  threats,  &c., 
to  find  sufficient  security  for  the  peace  or 
their  good  behaviour ;  and,  if  they  shall 
refuse  such  security,  them  in  the  king's 
prisons  to  cause  to  be  safely  kept."  This 
first  clause  then  describes  the  power  of 
the  justices  out  of  sessions,  as  conservators 
of  the  peace.— 

The  second  clause  relates  exclusively 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  at  the 
sessions  of  the  peace.  **  We  have  also  as* 
signed  you,  and  every  two  or  more  of  you, 
to  inquire  the  truth  more  fully,  by  the 
oath  of  ^ood  and  lawful  men,  of  all  manner 
of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchantments,  sor- 
ceries, arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings, 
regratings,  ingrossings,  and  extortions 
whatsoever;  and  of  au  and  singular  other 
crimes  and  offisnces,  of  which  the  justices 
of  our  peace  may  or  ought  lawfully  to  in- 
quire—to inspect  all  indictments,  &c.^- 
and  to  make  and  continue  processes  there- 
upon ,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  and 
singular  the  felonies,  trespasses,  &&,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  £ng- 
land.''  This  second  daose  it  is  material 
to  keep  in  our  view,  as  it  is  on  the  juris- 
diction which  it  gives,  that  this  power,  as 
necessarily  coosecjuent  upon  that  jurisdic- 
tion, must  be  nuiintained.  It  relates,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  solely  to  the  duties 
of  magistrates  in  sessions. 


It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  first  clause, 
which  confers  the  power  of  arrest  and 
commitment  only  in  cases  of  actual  breach 
of  the  peace,  does  not  give  it  in  cases  of 
libel,  or  of  any  inferior  ofience.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that  no  such  previous  au- 
thority to  compel  an  appearance  at  the 
sessions  is  conferred  by  the  second  clause, 
which  relates  exclusively  to  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  justices  there,  which  it  -re- 
<^uires  the  presence  of  two  or  more  jus- 
tices to  exercise.  It  is  not  to  be  found, 
then,  in  the  letter  of  the  commission. 
Does  it  come  within  its  equity,  by  fair  and 
necessary  construction  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  your  lordships  have  to  exa- 
mine; and  in  this  examination  the  first 
step  is  to  consult  the  great  authorities  of 
the^law,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject, 
and  who,  if  such  a  power  legally  exists, 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it  in  such 
clear  and  distinct  terms,  as  would  leave  it 
subject  to  no  dispute  or  doubt. 

Lord  Coke,  so  far  from  acknowledging 
tile  existence  of  such  a  pow^,  denies  the 
right  of  a  magistrate  to  commit,  even  in 
cases  of  felony  and  treason,  before  indict- 
ment ;  a  povrer  which  he  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  Magna  Charta.  His  words  are 
as  follow :— **  But  for  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  make  warrant  upon  surmises, 
for  breaking  the  houses  of  any  subjects,  to 
search  for  telonM  or  stolen  goods,  is  against 
Magna  Charta :  '  Nee  super  cum  ibimus 
'  nee  super  cum  mittemus  nisi  per  legale 
'  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem 
*  terrse ;'  and  against  the  statute  of  the 
4'2d  Edward  Sd,  &c ;  and  we  hold  the  re- 
solution of  the  court,  viz,  of  Brudenell, 
Pollard,  Broke,  and  Fitzherbert,  in  Hth 
Henry  8th,  to  be  lawt  that  a  justice  of 
peace  could  not  make  a  warrant  to  take  a 
roan  for  felony,  unless  he  be  indicted 
thereof,  and  that  must  be  done  in  open 
session  of  the  peace.'*    4th  Inst.,  ]77i  S. 

If,  then,  such  a  person  as  lord  Coke  de- 
nied the  existence  of  this  authority,  even 
in  cases  where  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  country  were  involved,  how  can  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country  authorized  magistrates  to  hold  to 
bail  for  lesser  offences?  1  admit,  that, 
under  the  general  word  '  trespass,*  as  it  has 
been  interpreted,  libel,  with  other  offences 
of  a  similar  description,  as  tending  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  is  cognizable  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  at  their  sessions  ;  but 
still,  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction 
rives  this  authority  to  magistrates  only  in 
their  sessions;  and  before  your  lordshipa 
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can  decide  id  CftTOur  of  the.  opinioQ  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  you  will  require 
clear  proof,  that  libel,  by  becoming  an  of- 
fence cognizable  in  sessions,  is  also  sub* 
ject  to  the  power  of  a  single  magistrate 
out  of  sessions. 

The  next  opinion  I  shall  notice  is  that 
of  Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins.    That  learned 
author  has  stated,  *  that  *<  any  justice  of 
the  peace  may  commit  in  cases  of  treason, 
felony,  or  premunirei  or  any  other  offence 
against  the  peace.     Also  wherever  a  sta- 
tute gives  to  any  one  justice  a  jurisdiction 
over  any  offence,  or  a  power  to  require  a 
person  to  do  a  certain  thing  ordained  by 
such  a  statute,  it  impliedly  gives  a  power 
to  every  such  justice  to  make  out  a  war- 
rant to  bring  before  him  any  person  ac- 
cused of  such  offence,  or  compellable  to 
do  the  thing  ordained  by  such  statute." 
He  proceeds  to  state,  that,  **  anciently,  no 
one  justice  ever  could  make  out  a  warrant 
for  an  offence  cognizable  by  a  sessions  of 
two  or  more  justices.    Constant  and  uni- 
versal practice  appears  to  have  altered  the 
law  in  this  particular;  the  practice  of  jus- 
tices is  now  also  become  law,  in  granting 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  any  per- 
son, upon  strong  grounds  of  suspicion,  for 
0  felony,   or  other  misdemeanor,  before 
indictment  found.    Yet  as  justices  of  the 
peace  claim  this  power  rather  by  con- 
nivance than  any  express  warrant  of  law, 
and  since  the  undue  execujtion  of  it  may 
prove  hiffhly  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  liberty  of  the  party,  a  justice 
of  peace  cannot  well  be  too  tender  in  his 
proceedings  of  this  kind,''  &c. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Hawkins,  your  lordships  will  observe,  is 
of  this  character;  it  is  clear  as  to  tlie 
power  of  justices  to  apprehend  and  com- 
mit for  <<  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  or 
any  other  offence  against  the  pef  ce  :*'  it 
is  also  clear  as  to  the  power  of  a  single 
justice  with  respect  to  ofences,  over  which 
a  jurisdiction  is  given  him  by  statute. 
But  is  there  any  thing  to  sanction  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  power  as  to  other  of- 
fences? If  this  should  be  inferred  from 
the  words  subsequently  quoted,  that  one 
justice  might  make  out  a  warrant  for  of- 
fences coguiaable  by  a  sessions  of  two  or 
more  justices,  or  for  apprehending  any 
person  *■  for  a  felony  or  other  misdemea- 
nor," I  must  contend,  that  these  words 
cannot  fairly  bear  such  an  interpretation. 


^^ 


*  Havkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  b.  iL, 
p.  84. 


That  they  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  un« 
derstood  in  reference  to  the  offences  of 
which  the  author  was  treating,  and  these 
are  expressly  stated  to  be  treason,  felony, 
or   premunire,  **  or  any   other   offence 
against  the  peace :"  this,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  the  description  of  mis- 
demeanor  which  Hawkins   had  here  in 
contemplation.       That,    in    the  second 
place,  he  expressly   founds  this   power, 
which  he  states  to  have  been  acquired  by 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  on  ancient  and 
universal  practice.    It  rests  upon  practice 
and  connivance.    This  practice,  with  re- 
spect   to    treason,    felony,    and    actual 
breaches  of  the  peace,  is  admitted ;  but 
where  can  it  be  shown  with  respect  to 
other    misdemeanors   and    offences,    not 
breaches  of  the  peace,  but  only  having  a 
tendency  to  that  effect  ?    Had  there  been 
any  such  constant  and  universal  practice 
in  cases  of  libel  at  the  time  that  Hawkina 
wrote  ?  If  there  had,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  shoeld  have  failed  to  notice  it  in  clear 
and  precise  terms.    Your  lordships  have 
then  the  opinion,   the  clear  and  distinct 
opinion  of  this  able  writer,  as  to  treason,, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  if 
any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  he  has  used  the  word  misdemea- 
nor, that  doubt  is  cleared  up  by  the  con- 
text, by  reference  to  the  description  of  of- 
fences of  which  he  was  treating^  and  by 
the  practice,  which  he  states  to  have  been 
constant  and  universaL 

The  next  authority  to  which  I  shall 
refer  is  that  of  lord  chief  justice  Hale ; 
and  here  I  am  aware  of  a  proposition  laid 
down  by  that  great  lawyer,  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  to  militate  against  the 
view  which  I  nave  taken  of  this  question. 
That  learned  authority  has  stated,  *  that 
**  justices  of  the  peace  may  also  issue  their 
warrants,  within  the  precincts  of  their  com- 
mission, for  apprehending  persons  charged 
with  crimes  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace,  and  bind  them  over 
to  appear  at  the  sessions,  and  this  though 
the  party  be  not  yet  indicted :  and  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke  is  too 
strait-laced  in  this  case ;  and,  if  it  should 
be  received,  would  obstruct  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  kingdom.'* 

This  opinion  appears,  at  the  first  view, 
to  state,  that  for  all  offences,  so  cogni- 
zable, a  warrant  might  be  issued  before 
indictment ;  but  it  is  afterwards  explained, 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Yd.  L, 
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and  the  nature  of  the  o&nces,  to  which 
this  passage  refers,  made  eyident,  by  the 
remark  that  follows  on  the  opinion  of  lord 
Coke,  which,  it  states,  was  too  <*  strait- 
laced,  in  this  case,"  as  to  the  authority 
of  magistrates.  What  was  the  case  on 
which  Coke  gave  tliis  opinion  I  The  case  of 
felony  only.  Lord  chief  justice  Hale  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  controverting  here 
that  passage  in  Coke,  in  which  is  laid 
down,  that  msgistrates  could  not  convict 
in  cases  of  felony  before  indictment. 
This  is  farther  evident  from  the  subject 
under  discussion,  which  was  *'  Concerning 
felonies."  Your  lordships  will  admit, 
that,  in  construing  an  opinion,  it  must  in 
fairness  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Mow  what  ia 
the  subject  of  which  chief  justice  Hale  is 
treating  ?  It  is  the  power  of  justices  to 
commit  for  felonies.  The  title  of  the 
chapter  is  **  Concerning  felonies  by  the 
common  law,  relating  to  the  bringing 
felons  to  justice,  and  the  impediments 
thereof,  as  escape,  breach  of  prison,  and 
rescue ;  and  first  touching  arrests." 

I  therefore  think  it  impossible  fairly  to 
collect  from  this  passage  the  opinion  which 
some,  I  understand,  are  disposed  to  infer 
from  it.  But  it  is  further  explained  by 
what  lord  Hale  says  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  work,*  where,  speaking  of  the 
power  to  issue  warrants,  and  arrest  per- 
sons not  indicted,  he  observes,  that  there 
had  been  doubts  whether  that  power  was 
not  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  <*  A  jus«' 
of  peace,''  says  lord  Hale,  <'  liath  thepower  to 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  ac* 
cused  of  felony,  though  not  yet  indicted." 
He  then  states*  the  doubt  that  had  arisen 
on  the  statutes  of  Msgna  Charta,  the  25th 
Edward  3,  cap.  4,  28th  Edward  S,  cap.  5, 
and  the  42nd  Edward  3,  cap.  S.  **  The 
question  upon  these  statutes,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  *<  is,  what  is  the  law  of  the 
land?  It  is  clear,  if  a  felony  were  coofr* 
mitted  or  suspected,  a  man  may  be  arrested 
by  the  party  that  knows,  or  upon  probable 
grounds  suspects  him  as  the  felon,  or  by  a 
constable  upon  complaint,  or  hue  and  cry. 
Let  a  man  look  upon  all  the  acts  of  par- 
liament that  have  been  down  to  this  day, 
he  shall  fiiid,  that  the  power  of  justices  of 
peace  to  convene  and  commit  felons  be- 
fore indictment   is    allowed."    He  then 


*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  ii., 
p.  108. 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol  ii., 
p.  109. 


cites  a  variety  of  statutea,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  justices  may  commit  for  felony, 
^ea,  or  for  suspicion  <^  felony ;  so  that  the 
imprisonment  before  indictment  is  surely 
lawful,  and  not  within  the  restraint  of 
Magna  Charta;  and  if  so,  tiien  surely  the 
arrest  is  much  more  lawful.^-*'  He  may 
also  issue  a  warrant  on  suspicion  of^- 
/oRV,  though  the  original  suspicion  be 
not  in  himself*'-^*' A  justice*  of  peace 
may  make  a  warrant  as  well  in  case  of  fe- 
lony as  of  the  peace,  to  bring  the  party 
before  himself,''—**  or  before  any  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  peace,"— "or  before 
himself  and  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
peace.'' 

In  all  these  passages  lord  Hale  expressly' 
limits  what  he  says  to  felony,  or  suspicion 
of  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Ia 
cases  of  that  description,  his  opinion,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  lord  Coke,  is  clear:  but 
where  do  we  find  the  same  distinct  expvea* 
sion  of  an  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
power  of  arrest  and  commitmeiU,  befonein* 
dictroent  found,  for  misdemeanors  oc  other 
inferior  offences,  not  being  actual  breaches| 
of  the  peace  ?  I  am  sure  your  lordships 
will  not  infer  from  lord  Hale  theexislenoe 
of  such  a  power,  because  he  seems  inci- 
dentally to  assert  it  bv  a  casual  or  paren- 
thetical expression,  delivered  in  treating 
upon  another  subject ;  but  you  will  ex- 
pect, that  the  opinion  should  l>e  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  precise,  as  it  would  have  been, 
if  such  had  been  the  acknowledged  and 
established  law  when  lord  Hale  wrote.  I 
feel  myself,  therefore,  warranted  to  con- 
tend, interpreting  a  particular  expression 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  more  legitimate 
rule  of  construction)  by  referring  to  the 
subject  propounded  for  discussion,  and  by 
comparing  it  with  the  context,  that  no  opi- 
nion of  my  lord  Hale,  in  &vour  of  tne 
power  now  contended  for,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  passages  that  I  have  cited;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  this 
eminent  judge,  when  fairly  considered,  is, 
if  I  were  to  stop  here,  to  be  taken  as  fore- 
ponderating  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
I  am  endeavouring  to  ooAintain. 

But  if  there  should  still  remain  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  your  lordships^  whe- 
ther lord  Hale  meant  to  assert,  Uiat  jus* 
tices  of  the  peace  had  generally  a  power 
to  commit  or  hold  to  bail  for  ah  oMences 
within  their  jurisdiction  at  the  sessions, 
though  not  actual  breaches  of  the  peace, 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  ii., 
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that  doubt  must  be  completely  removed 
by  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  same  great 
author,  which  I  am  now  about  to  cite,  and 
to  which  I  request  your  particular  atten- 
tion.* 

**  Whether,  generally,  a  justice  of  peace 
out  of  sessions,  can  issue  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend persons  offending  against  a  penal 
law,  though  within  their  cognizance,  and 
to  bind  them  over  to  sessions,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  to  commit  them,  and  this  be* 
fere  indictment  found,  seems  doubtful. 
These  things  seem  to  make  against  it : 
First,  because  some  acts  of  parliament  do 
particularly  and  expressly  authorize  them 
to  it,  which  they  would  not  have  done  if  it 
had  been  otherwise  lawful.  Secondly, 
because,  in  most  cases  of  this  nature, 
though  the  party  were  indicted,  or  an  in- 
formation preferred,  vet  the  capias  was 
not  the  first  process,  but  a  venire  facias 
and  distringas ;  and,  in  cases  of  inmrma* 
tion,  DO  process  of  outlawry  at  all  (8  Hen. 
6.9  B.)  until  the  statute  of  21  James  1,  cap. 
4»  gave  process  of  outlawry  in  actions  po- 
pular, as  in  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  armts,'* 

Here,  then,  the  very  question,  which 
we  are  arguing,  is  stated :  the  question  as 
to  the  power  of  justices  out  of  sessions, 
overofiences  cognizable  before  them  at 
their  sessions :  and  upon  this,  does  my  lord 
Hale  give  an  opinion  confirmatory  of  the 
inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  expres- 
sion, which  I  have  cited  firom  the  passage 
in  which  he  is  tresLimgof  felonies  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  prove  irrefragably,  that,  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  on  which,  I  am  told, 
so  much  stress  is  to  be  laid,  he  not  only 
did  not,  but  could  not  mean  to  deliver 
an^  such  opinion  ?  The  question  is  here 
raised,  ana,  when  raised,  he  states  upon 
it  not  an  opinion,  but  a  doubt ;  and  tnat 
doubt  he  supports  by  two  very  strong  and 
cogent  reasons,  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  easy  to  answer,  and  which 
he  accordingly  leaves  unanswered. 

The  opinion  given  bv  chief  justice  Hale, 
therefore,  fairly  considered,  reduces  itself 
to  this— -that,  in  some  cases,  justices  of  the 
peace  possessed  the  power  of  issuing 
warrants,  and  holding  to  bail  before  in- 
cUctment ;  and  that,  in  other  cases,  their 
riffht  to  exercise  that  authority  was  doubt- 
ful: but  when  be  comes  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  description  of  what  offences  he  had 
in  view,  he  appears  expressly  to  limit  the 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol.  iL, 
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power  of  the  justices  to  cases  of  treason' 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  This  is 
made  completely  clear  by  another  pas- 
sage,*  the  last  that  I  shall  cite  from  this 
great  judge.  **  If  a  justice  of  peace  have 
jurisdiction  hi  the  case  (as  he  hath  in  all 
treasons^JelonieSy  and  breaches  ofthepeace^ 
yea  though  it  he  treason,  sojarjorth  as  U 
ts  a  breach  of  the  peace  J ,  though  he  err  in 
granting  his  warrant,  it  seems  that  the 
officer,  who  executes  it,  is  excusable." 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  authority 
of  lord  Hale,  fairly  considered,  weighs  de« 
cisively  against  the  opinion  given  by  tlie 
law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  but,  if  my  argu- 
ment to  thb  extent  should  not  be  admit- 
ted, it  surely  cannot  be  denied  to  me, 
that  the  most  that  can  be  inferred  from  the 
writings  of  lord  Hale  with  respect  to  this 
subject  is,  that  he  left  the  case  in  some 
degree  of  doubt:  and,  if  there  exists  a 
doubt  as  to  the  law  on  so  important  a 
point,  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  not  be 
disposed  to  lean  to  that  interpretation  of 
it,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of 
the  subject. 

The  next  authority  to  which  I  have  to 
call  your  lordships  attention  is  that  of  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone;  the  author,  as  your 
lordships  know,  of  an  elementary  work  upon 
the  law  of  England ;  in  that  character  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  praise,  but  not  pos- 
sessing the  authority  of  those  writers,  ^ho 
who  have  treated  more  in  detail,  and  with 
more  accuracy,  those  questions  of  law, 
which  come  practically  before  the  courts. 
I  say  this  by  no  means  with  a  view  to  de- 
preciate the  merit  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  ;  that  merit  I  shall  always  be  one  of 
the  first  to  acknowledge ;  but  to  caution 
your  lordships  against  giving  too  much 
weight  to  every  particular  expression, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  author 
could  have  weighed  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  caution,  when  he  was  merely  giving 
the  general  principles  as  an  introduction 
to  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  the  law,  as  if  he 
had  been  detailing  precise  rules,  founded 
on  precedenU  of  acknowledged  authority 
and  decisions  of  the  courU,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  practice. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,*  **  A  war- 
rant may  be  granted  in  extraordinary 
cases  by  the  privy  council,  or  secretary  of 

*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Vol  iL^ 
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sute :  but,  ordinarily,  by  justices  of  peace. 
This  the^  may  do  ii^any  cases  where  they 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  offence,  in  order 
to  compel  the  person  accused  to  appear 
before  them ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
give  them  power  to  examine  an  offender, 
unless  they  had  power  to  compel  him  to 
attend  and  submit  to  such  exapiination. 
And  this  extends,  undoubtedly,  to  all 
treasons,  felonies,  and  breaches  of  the 
peace:  and  also  to  all  such  offences  as 
they  have  power  to  punish  by  statute. 
Sir  E.  Coke  indeed  hath  laid  it  clown,  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  cannot  issue  a  war- 
rant to  apprehend  a  felon,  upon  bare  sus- 
picion: no,  not  even  till  an  indictment  be 
actually  found;  and  the  contrary  prac- 
tice*'  (observe,  with  respect  to  felons)  <*  is 
held  by  others  to  be  grounded  rather  upon 
connivance  than  the  express  warrant  of 
hw :  though  now,  by  long  custom,  esta- 
blished. A  doctrine^  which  would  in 
most  cases  give  a  loose  to  felons  to  escape 
with  impunity,  and  therefore  sir  M .  Hale 
hath  combated  it  with  invincible  authority 
and  strength  of  reason,  maintaining,  first, 
that  a  justice  of  peace  hath  power  to  issue 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  accused 
of  felony,  though  not  yet  indicted ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  may  also  issue  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  a  person  suspected  of  felonjr, 
though  the  original  suspicion  be  not  in 
himself,  but  in  the  party  that  prays  his 
warrant ;  because  he  is  a  competent  judge 
of  the  probability  offered  to  him  of  such 
auspicion.'* 

It  is  observable,  my  lords,  that  the  only 
clear  and  distinct  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  in  this  passage 
(the  whole  of  which  I  have  citeo,  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  keeping  back  any 
thing  that  is  unfavourable  to  me)  is,  that 
this  power  of  arrest  and  commitment,  be- 
fore indictment  found,  is  vested  in  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  respect  to  '*  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
also  all  such  offences  as  they  have  power 
to  punish  by  statute."  This  is  what  I  had 
always  understood  to  be  the  law  upon  this 
subject.  Beyond  the  limits  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  Iliad  never  con- 
ceived the  power  of  the  magistrates  out  of 
sessions  to  extend ;  and  I  never  was  more 
surprised  than  when  I  read,  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  novel  doctrines,  doctrines 
which  I  am  convinced,  upon  examinalion, 
are  equally  novel  and  untenable,  conveyed 
in  the  shape  of  an  inatruction  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, m  the  Circular  of  the  secretary 
of  state.    Every  person  of  eminence  in 


the  profession  of  the  law,  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  subject,  expressed  equal 
surprise.  I  remembered  too  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  this  House  on 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  in  Ireland,  the 
proclamation,  and  the  proceedings  upon 
the  Convention  act,  in  1812.  On  that  oc- 
casion, this  very  question  was  debated.  I 
myself  then  maintained  as  law,  what  I  still 
believe  to  be  law,  that  the  power  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  out  of  sessions,  or  even  of 
the  juuges  of  the  Court  of  King's-bencb, 
to  commit  or  hold  to  bail,  did  not,  unless 
given  by  special  statute,  extend  beyond 
"  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.'* 
I  called  upon  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack  to  contradict  me,  if  what 
I  said  was  incorrect.  He  remained  si- 
lent. It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  refer  to 
any  thing  that  passed  in  private  commu- 
nications, which  the  urbanity  of  the  noble 
lord  permits  even  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents; but  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  by  the  result  of  that  discussion  was, 
that  the  law,  as  I  then  stated  it,  and  as  I 
now  contend  it  to  be,  as  it  had  not  been, 
so  it  could  not  be  disputed.  A  noble 
friend  near  me  (lord  Holland)  entered 
upon  that  occasion  a  protest,  stating  dis- 
tinctly the  same  principle  of  law.  A  pro- 
test undoubtedlv  cannot  be  cited  as  ex- 
pressing more  than  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
dividuw  who  signed  it.  But  it  was  the 
subject  of  some  conversation  and  discus- 
sion amongst  persons,  who  took  different 
sides  on  the  question  to  which  it  referred, 
and  by  none  of  them,  though  the  correct- 
ness of  its  application  might  be  denied, 
did  I  ever  hear  the  soundness  of  its  law 
disputed. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  only  opinion 
clearly  announced  in  the  passage,  which 
I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone, is,  that  justices  of  the  peace  may 
issue  their  warrants  to  apprehend,  or  to 
commit  in  default  of  bail,  for  treason, 
felony,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  such 
other  offences  as  have  been  made  specially 
liable  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by 
statute.  To  this  extent,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  their  power,  undoubtedly 
goes;  implying  thereby,  that,  in  the 
words  which  preceded,  he  did  not  mean 
positivelif  to  Jmrm  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  beyond  those  limits.  It  is  ob- 
servable, too,  that  he  interprets  the  pas- 
sage of  lord  Hale,  to  whi^h  I  have  alrmly 
adverted,  as  applicable  only  to  the  opinion 
of  my  lord  Coke  respectinj{ /Uoiiy.  He 
does  not  extend  it  to  nusoemeanori  as 
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he  would  unqnestionably  hare  done  had 
he  understood  my  lord  Hale  as  meanine 
to  give  to  the  opinion,  which  he  asserted 
in  opposition  to  lord  Coke,  such  an  ex- 
tension. And  it  is  farther  to  be  remarkedi 
that  the  marginal  note  shows,  that  the  in- 
troductory words  to  the  more  distinct 
opinion,  which  I  have  stated,  are  intended 
f»  a  <;itatiou  from  Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins. 
Now  this  is  clearly  a  misapplication,  or 
rather  an  undue  extension  of  the  authority 
of  Hawkins  on  this  point,  which  relates 
solely  to  the  power  of  one  justice,  where 
a  jurisdiction  is  giren  him  by  a  particular 
statute.  It  affords,  therefore,  no  founda- 
tion for  the  larger  statement,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  incautiously 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  to  all 
offences  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices  at  their  sessions ;  and  he 
himself  seems  to  have  so  little  intended  to 
convey  a  conclusive  or  decided  opinion 
on  this  point,  that  he  immediately  adds, 
in  speaking  of  this  very  power,  that  it  ex- 
tends **  undoubtedly  to  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace."  and 
other  ofiences  over  which  a  jurisdiction  is 

fiven  by  a  particular  statute ;  thereby,  as 
have  already  stated,  clearly  implying, 
that,  beyond  this  extent,  such  a  power 
could  not  be  asserted  undoubtedly  to  exist. 
Taking,  therefore,  into  view  the  opinions 
of  Hawkins,  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and 
Blackstone,  and  recollecting  what  had 
passed  in  that  debate,  it  sorely  is  not 
without  reason,  that  I  have  been  led  to 
conclude,  that  magistrates  could  not  hold 
to  bail  in  any  case  less  than  an  actual 
breach  of  the  peacci  in  which  the  power 
was  not  given  them  by  statute. 

In  support  of  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  thus  drawn  from  the  writings  of  these 
great  authorities  of  the  law,  I  would  next 
call  the  attention  of  your  lordships  to  a 
case  tried  before  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
—the  case  of  Roe,  Kendal,  and  others.* 
They  had  been  committed  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  assisting  sir  £•  Montgomery, 
who  was  in  custody  for  treason,  to  escape. 
Their  ofience,  therefore,  by  the  law  of 
England,  was  treason;  yet  it  was  ob- 
jected, that,  even  in  that  case,  the  secre- 
'  tsry  of  state  had  no  power  to  commit. 

Hdt,  C*  J.  **  Why  should  not  a  secre- 
tary of  state  have  power  by  law  to  make 
commitments  ?    Pray  what  authority  has 

a  justice  of  peace  to  commit  in  cases  of 

'-  .  Ill  I 
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high  treason?  It  is  not  given  him  by  any 
statute ;  and  truly  I  cannot  tell  fVem 
whence  he  derives  such  an  authority, 
unless  it  be  by  virtue  of  the  old  common 
law,  which  doth  authorize  conservators  of 
the  peace  to  commit  in  such  cases.  My 
lord  Coke  doth  seem  to  intimate,  that  a 
man  could  not  be  committed  till  he  was 
indicted ;  but  certainly  that  is  a  niistake^ 
for  the  constant  practice  is  otherwise.'' 

Lord  Holt  then,  my  lords,  appears  in 
this  case  to  have  considered  the  power 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  commit  even 
for  treason,  to  be  derived  from  the  old 
common  law  which  gave  it  to  conser- 
vators of  the  peace.  It  gave  it  to  them 
as  conservators  of  the  peace,  in  cases 
of  actual  breach  of  the  peace;  and  it  is 
accordingly  upon  that  principle,  and 
under  that  construction  of  their  com- 
mission, that  the  power  of  committing 
for  treason  is  said  to  belong  to  them,  by 
the  writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  because 
the  offence  is  against  the  peace,  says  Haw- 
kins, upon  the  authority  of  Dalton  and 
lord  Hale,  that  justices  have  power  to 
commit  in  cases  of  treason,  as  well  as  in 
prtemunire  and  misprision  of  treason. 
And,  **  this  opinion,"  he  adds,  **  seems 
to  be  agreeable  to  constant  practice, 
especially  since  the  statutes  of  the  1st 
and  Snd  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  13th, 
and  the  2nd  and  3rd  Philip  and  Mary, 
cap.  10 ;  which,  directing  justices  of  peace 
to  proceed  in  this  manner  against  persons 
brought  before  them  for  felony,  seem  to 
give  them  a  discretionary  power  of  pro- 
ceeding against  persons  accused  of  the 
above-mentioned  offences." 

Here,  then,  we  see,  that  this  power  of 
the  justices,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of 
Philip  and  Mary  as  toJeHmy  and  as  to  fe- 
lony, only,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
writers  on  the  law,  extended  by  constant 
practice,  to  other  crimes,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  offences  against  the  peace.  It 
is  upon  this  principle,  that  the  power 
of  commitment  for  treason  was  ex- 
ercised at  the  common  law  by  the  con- 
servators of  the  peace.  It  is  upon  this 
principle,  that  my  lord  Holt  says  it  must 
TO  considered  as  vested  also  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
audiority  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace, 
confirmed,  as  lord  Holt  say9,  by  constant 
practice,  to  be  the  foundation  of  this 
power,  we  have  to  inquire,  where  the 
mstance  is  to  be  found  of  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  by  these  ancient  magistrates 
in  cases  of  trespass  or  misdemeanori  not 
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being  idual  breftcbes  of  the  petoe ;  or 
what  proof  there  is  of  that  constant  prae- 
ticot  whicfay  according  to  lord  Holt, 
proves  lord  Cokea  opinion,  respecting 
ahe  power  of  a  justice  of  peace  to  com- 
mit for  lelonVf  before  indictmeBt  found, 
to  be  A  mistake  ? 

There  is  another  case,  in  which  the 
•ame  excellent  judge  delivered  an  opinion 
•aaterially  bearing  upon  this  important 
question,  to  which  I  also  beg  to  caU  /our 
dordships  attention.  It  is  the  case  -01  the 
<ioeefi  against  Tracey*. 

Holt,  C.  J.  "If  one  he  taken  by  a  pro- 
cess from  sessions  to  the  sheriff,  he  roust 
^e  bail  bond,  according  to  the  statute  of 
tienry  6th;  and  wherever  one  may  be 
taken  up  by  a  warrant  of  one  justice,  any 
4>ne  justice  may  bsil;  formerly,  indeed, 
none  could  be  taken  up  for  a  misde- 
meaner  until  indictment  found;  but  now 
the  pivctice  over  all  England  b  otherwise. 
'  And  per  Hale :  *  that  practice  is  become  a 

*  low,  and  justices   of  peace,   eo  fpio, 

*  Biay  bind  to  the  peaces  and  over  to  ses- 
-*aions,  for  every  breach  of  peace,  before 
« indictment  found/*' 

Hese,  then,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  expi««ed  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  admit  of  no  doubt:  the 
msdemeanours,  for  which  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  commit,  are  such  offences  as, 
according  to  the  practice  then  established 
over  all  England,  were  subject  10  that 
-power.  With  respect  to  what  offences 
-aid  that  practice  prevail?  I  answer,  with 
Mspect  to  treason,  felony,  and  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  no  other,  eseept  where 
<lhe  power  was  given  by  a  special  statute. 
The  misdenieanours,  then,  here  alluded 
to,  vpere  breaches  of  the  peace;  and  to 
ahow  chat  this,  and  this  only  could  be  the 
meaoing  of  lord  Holt,  he  proceeds  to  cite 
the  authority  of  Hale  in  support  of  his 
^opinion,  and  states,  from  that  great  autho- 
-rity,  that,  **  the  practice,"  which  he  states 
•to  be  universal,  **  is  become  law,  and 
justices  of  peace,  eo  tpco,  may  bind  to  the 
peace,  and  over  to  sessions,  for  every 
-oreach  of  peace,  before  indicttnent 
found.'*  is  it  in  the  poirer  of  words  to 
•xpress  any  thing  move  clearly  ?  And  is 
it  not  thus  demonstrated,  Brst,  that  lord 
chief  justice  Holt  expresaly  confines  the 
opinion  here  delivered  to  actual  breaches 
of  the  peace;  and,  secondly,  that,  in 
oiti^g  lord  Hale,  he  underatood  the  au- 
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tbority  of  that  great  lawyer  and  judge  to 
confine  the  power  of  the  magistratet,  with 
respect  to  offences  for  which  they  might 
commit  befi>re  indictment  found,  expressly 
withia  the  same  limit. 

In  another  xumc,  which  came  before  the 
court  of  King's-bench  in  the  time  of 
chief  justice  Parker,  afterwards  lord 
Macclesfield  *  |the  Queen  against  Derby) 
i  find,  in  the  judgment  delivered  by  that 
.eminent  person,  a  fiirther  confirmation  of 
the  opinion,  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavourimg  to  maintain.  This,  your  lord- 
abips  will  recollect,  is  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  as  establishing  the  power  of  arrest 
and  commitment  for  libel  by  the  seoretary 
of  state.  Inthat  view  I  do  notmean  tocontest 
the  inference  that  is  drawn  from  it,  though  I 
shall  baye  to  contend,  that  it  affords  no 
precedent  for  the  power  now  claimed  for 
justices  of  the  peace;  but  1  cite  it  now  to 
show,  with  respect  to  this  latter  point,  that 
the  opinion  of  my  lord  Macclesfield  coincid- 
ed with  that  of  the  other  great  authorities, 
which  I  have  already  examined.  The  de- 
fendant in  this  case  had  been  committed 
for  a  libel  by  the  secretary  of  state.  His 
counsel,  in  arguing  the  legality  of  the 
commitment,  admitted  the  power  of  a 
secretary  of  state  to  commit  for  treason 
and  felony,  that  point  having  been  de- 
cided in  the  case  of  Ace  and  Kendal,  but 
they  denied  it  as  to  Jibel ;  because  this 
was  no  ofoioe  on  which  committnent 
jnight  by  law  be  till  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment. This  argument  of  the  counsel, 
my  lords,  seems  at  least  to  prove,  thattbere 
•could  at  thattirae  havebeen  nosuch  acknow- 
ledged practice  as  is  now  insisted  upon ; 
and  tbis  seems  farther  confirmed  by  the 
answer  a£  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
who  do  not  contend,  generally,  for  the 
power  of  committing  in  cases  of  libel, 
but  state,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that  a 
warrant  was  not  a  commitment,  but  only 
what  was  necessary  to  the  examination  of 
the  person  accused;  and  that  he  could 
not  now  take  exception  to  the  commit- 
rnemt,  because  he  had  entered  into  a  re- 
cognizance to  appear." 

€.  J.  Parker.  **  The  defendant  cannot 
be  discharged ;  the  warrant  is  good  and 
legal.  Suppose  there  be  an  information 
to  a  justice  of  peace  that  one  is  a  JeloH  ; 
may  he  not  send  a  warrant  to  htm  him 
come  before  biro  ?  To  have  him  examined 
as  for  the  benefit  of  an  innocent  man,"  Ac. 
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The  terms,  my  lords,  in  which  this  judg- 
ment is  delivered,  are  remarkable:  lord 
chief  justice  Parker,  asserting  the  legality 
of  the  warrant,  says,  may  not  a  justice  of 
peace  send  out  his  warrant — for  what? 
for  libel  ?  No,  but  ^orfdiniy*  For  offences 
of  that  description  lord  chief  justice  Par- 
ker seems  to  have  considered  the  power 
of  a  justice  of  peace  as  clear  and  indisputa- 
ble ;  and  attributes  to  the  secretary  of 
state  a  similar  power  in  cases  of  libel. 
-But  the  inference  would  have  been 
stronger,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  so  have  applied  it,  if  he  had  sup- 
posed that,  by  law,  justices  of  the  peace 
could^issue  their  warrants  for  similar  of- 
fences. There  arises,  therefore,  in  my 
mind,  the  strongest  presumption,  that  lord 
chief  justice  Parker,  in  asking  whether 
justices  of  peace  bad  not  this  power  in 
cases  of  felony,  could  not  have  supposed 
them  to  possess  it  in  cases  of  libeL 

I  come  now,  ray  lords,  to  the  celebrated 
case  of  Mr.  Wilkes :  a  case  heard  and  de- 
cided by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench — a  judge  emi- 
nent for  learning,  eminent  for  ability,  emi- 
nent for  the  most  unsullied  integrity,  but 
eminent,  above  all,  for  an  affectionate  and 
enlightened  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  liberties  of  his  country,  and  his 
zealous  and  independent  support  of  them 
at  the  bar,  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
in  the  senate.  Your  lordships  will  at 
once  point  what  I  am  now  saying  to  the 
great  and  venerable  name  of  lord  Camden. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  arose,  as  your 
lordships  know,  upon  his  commitment  for 
a  libel,  by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  ge- 
neral power  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
commit  for  libel  was  not  questioned:  it 
was  at  that  time  considered  as  established 
by  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  the  cases 
of  Derby  and  Earbury.  But  three  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  the  warrant.  First, 
That  evidence  upon  oath  had  not  been 
taken.  Secondly,  That  it  was  too  gene- 
ral. Thirdly,  'f  hat  it  was  against  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament. 

The  two  first  objections  were  over- 
ruled ;  but,  upon  the  third,  the  discbarge 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered;  and  lord 
Camden  concludes  his  judgment  with 
these  remarkable  words,  which  I  have  ta- 
ken from  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilson's  report  of 
that  case.  * 

<<  We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  a  libel  is 
not  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  tends  to 
■  ■  . 
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the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  is  the 
utmost — 1  Levr  139.  But  that  which  only 
tends  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  cannot 
be  a  breach  of  it.  Suppose  a  libel  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  yet  I  think  it  cannot 
exclude  privilege ;  because  I  cannot  find, 
that  a  libeller  is  bound  to  find  surety  of 
the  peace,  in  any  book  whatever,  nor  ever 
was,  in  any  case,  except  one,  viz.  the  casa 
of  the  seven  bishops,  where  three  judges 
said,  that  surety  of  the  peace  was  required 
in  the  case  of  a  libel.  Judge  Powel,  the 
only  honest  roan  of  the  four  judges,  dis- 
sented ;  and  I  am  bold  to  be  of  his  opinion, 
and  to  say,  that  case  b  not  law.  But  it 
shows  the  miserable  condition  of  the  state 
at  that  time.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  require  surety  of  the  peace  or  bail 
in  the  case  of  a  libeller,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Wilkes  must  be  discharged  from  his  impri* 
sonment/' 

The  case  of  commitment  by  a  justice  for 
libel  was  not,  as  I  have  already  stated,  be** 
fore  the  court;  but  here,  in  delivering 
judgment,  a  principle  is  laid  down  by  lord 
Camden  directly  applicable  to  that  case; 
and  I  ask  of  your  lordships,  whether  it 
does  not  authorize  me  to  add  that  venera- 
ble name  to  those  of  the  greatest  authors 
ties  of  the  law,  whose  opinions  I  have  be* 
fore  cited,  and  to  conclude,  that,  whether 
taken  separately  or  collectively,  they  con- 
stitute as  strong  a  body  of  authority  as 
can  be  expected  to  be  found  in  support  of 
the  position,  which  I  now  lay  down  as  es- 
tablished by  the  examination  with  which 
I  fear  I  have  tired  your  lordships  patience, 
that  for  misdemeanours,  not  being  actual 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  for  libel,  aa 
coming  within  that  description  of  misde- 
meanor, justices  of  the  peace,  before 
indictment  found,  have  no  power  to  issue 
their  warrant,  to  apprehend,  or  to  commit. 
No  distinct  authority  in  favour  of  such  a 
power  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  text 
writers  on  the  law :  on  the  contrary,  I  con- 
tend, the  result  of  what  they  have  written 
on  this  subject,  fairly  considered,  is  di- 
rectly against  iu  But  if  there  were  no 
such  inference  to  be  drawn,  if  the  case 
rested  merely  on  their  silence  respecting 
this  point,  I  should  argue,  that  this  alone 
ought  to  induce  your  lordships  to  pause, 
at  least,  before  you  will  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  power.  For  surely,  my 
lords,  on  a  point  so  important  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  security  and  liberty  oH  the  people 
of  this  country,  where  the  power  con- 
tended for  is  neoessarily  so  eiuensive  in  ita 
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•peratioot  and  so  dangerous^  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  in  its  exercise,  il  is  nol  to 
be  supposed^  that  these  great  and  learned 
persons,  whether  examining  the  principles 
of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  practice,  by  writings  care- 
fully meditated  in  their  closets,  or  deliver- 
iog  their  opinions  upon  them  in  the  solemn 
execution  of  their  judicial  duties ;  it  can- 
sot,  I  say,  be  supposed,  that  if  this  power 
had  been  bo  clear  as  some  contend,  that 
they  would  not  have  noticed  it,  in  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  terms,  and  strictly 
defined  its  origin  and  its  limits.    I  con- 
clude, therefore,  this  part  of  my  argument, 
in  the  words  of  lord  Camden,  in  his  im- 
mortal judgment  in  the  case  of  Entick 
against  Carrington,  <<  If  it  is  law  it  will  be 
feuod  10  our  books :  if  it  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  it  is  not  law.** 

I  have  already  stated  generally,  that  if  I 
k  be  true  that  justices  may  grant  their 
warrants  in  any  cases  where  they  have  ju- 
nsdictton  at  the  sessions,  they  mar  do  it 
in  all  such  cases;  not  only  for  libels  of  ail 
descriptions,  whether  dangerous  to    the 
safetyof  thestate,  or  merely  injurious  to  the 
private  reputation  of  individuals ;  but  for 
erery  species    of  offence   which    either 
comes  within  the  letter,  or,  by  allowed  con- 
struction, within  the  equity  of  their  com- 
mission ;  for  forestalliogs,  regratings,  en- 
grossings,  and  extortions,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  as  well  as  for  conspira- 
cies, and  other  similar  offences,  which, 
under  the  received  interpretation  of  the 
word  irespaUf  are  now  admitted  to  be  cog- 
■isable  at  the  sessions.    My  lords,  I  ask, 
where  the  exercise  of  so  extensive  and,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  so  dangerous  a 
power  is  to  be  round  i  Of  the  affirmative 
what  proof  have  we  ?   I  have  looked  in 
vain  fiir  it.    If  it  bad  been  reccvnized  in 
practice,  surely  some  directions  for  its  ex- 
ercise would  nave  been  delivered  to  us. 
In  Bum  we  have  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  shall  be  taken,  and  the  war- 
rant made  out,  for  felony,  under  the  game 
laws,  and  I  believe  in  almost  all  the  cases 
in  which    the  ordinary  exercise  of  that 
power  has  been  established  by  law,  or  re- 
cognised in  practice*    In  conspiracy  and 
libel  we  have  no  such  forms  or  directions 
given  OS ;  a  strong  presumption,  at  least, 
that,  with   respect  to  these  and  similar 
offi^Dces,  there  has  been  hitherto  no  such 
established  practice,  as  must  be  proved, 
to  give  to  the  partial  dicta  of  lora  Hale, 
and  Hawkins,  and  filackitone,  if  they  are 
aiUl  to  be  maintained^  the  effect,  which  is 


contended  for.    But,  my  lords,  if  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  affirmative  of  a  proposition^ 
which  would  give  to  the  justices  of  peace 
»o  tremendous  a  power,  have  we  none  of 
the  negative  ?  To  this  I  beg  your  lordships 
particular  attention ;  and,  if  I  can  show 
that,  with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  of- 
fences^  which  are  brought  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  justices  at  their  sessions, 
under  the  general  word  trespass^  as  tend- 
ing to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  which 
have  been  stated  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities in  the  law  to  stand  precisely  on  the 
same  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  libels — 
If  1  say,  I  can  show,  with  respect  to  any. 
such  ofience,   that  the  law  denies    this 
power  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  out  of  ses- 
sions, before  indictment  found,  then  I  con  - 
tend  the  negative  of  the  proposition,  which 
I  am  combating,  is  clearly  established. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  king  against  Rispal,* 
an  indictment  had  been  found,  at  the  ses- 
sions, against  the  defendant  and  two  others 
for  a  conspiracy.  It  was  removed  by  cer^ 
iimrari  to  the  court  of  Kiog*s-bench,  The 
indictment  was  objected  to  on  two  grounds. 
First,  That  the  justices  at  their  sessions 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  conspiracies,  any 
more  than  over  perjury,  usury,  and  for- 
gery ;  it  being  not  specified  in  their  com- 
mission, nor  given  them  by  any  special 
statute.  Secondly,  that  the  indictment 
did  not  charge  them  to  have  conspired  to 
fix  any  crime  on  the  defendant. 

Lord  Mansfield.   "  The  case  lies  in  a 
narrow  compass.    The  first  question  is, 
whether  the  justices  in  session»  have  a  ju- 
risdiction over  conspiracies.    No  authority 
has  been   cited  to  siiow  that  they  have, 
or  that  they  have  not.  It  must  therefore 
be  determined  on  general  principles.  The 
cases  of  perjury,  usury,  and  forgery,  stand 
on  their  own  special  grounds  ;  and  it  has 
been  determined,  that  the  Justices  have 
no  jurisdiction  there.     This  offence  of  a 
conspiracy  is  a   tresspass,    and  trespasses 
are  indictable  at  the  sessions,  though  not 
committed   with  force  and  arms.    They 
tend  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  as  much 
as  cheats  or  libels,  which  are  established 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ses- 
sions.   As,  therefore,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity to  the  contrary,  I  think   the  justices 
had  a  jurisdiction  here." 

Your  lordships  will  observe,  that  the 
question  here  is  as  to  the  validity  of  an 
indictment  at  the  sessions  for  conjpimcy, 
over  which  it  is  contended,  that  the  jus- 
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ttces  have  no  jarisdiction,  as  it  k  not  spe« 
cified  in  thfeir  commissiony  nor  given  them 
by  any  special  statute.     This  objection 
lord  MansBeld  overrules,  because,  as  ten- 
ding to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  comes 
under  the  word  trespass  in  the  commission, 
and  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
as  libels  and  cheats.    Now,  my  lords,  it 
is  first  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  this  judg- 
ment of  lord  Mansfield,  nothing  more  is 
affirmed,  than   that  offences  of  this  de- 
scription are  cognizable  at  the  sessions : 
they  are  stated  by  him  to  come  within  the 
same  general  principle.     As  to  conspira- 
cies, as  the  power  even  of  trying  them  at 
the  sessions  was,  at  that  time,  contested, 
and  lord  Mansfield  states,  that  no  autho- 
rity, with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices  over  that  offence,    had  been 
cited  either  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is 
clear,  that  no   practice  could  exist.    In 
cases  of  libel,  though  the  jurisdiction  at 
the  sessions  was  then  considered  as  estab- 
lished, I  think  I  have  already  shown,  that 
no  uniform  and  constant  practice  can  be 
proved.     But,  in  cheats,  a  case,  accord- 
ing to  lord  Mansfield,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  libel,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  this  pretended  power  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  out  of  sessions,  baa  no  founda- 
tion either  in  law  or  in  fact. 

I  need  not  tell  your  lordships,  that 
cheats  are  offences  at  the  common  law. 
They  are  also  made  punishable  by  an  ex« 
preto  statute,  the  33d  Hen.  8th,  cap.  1, 
either  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  by  impri* 
sonment,  pillory,  or  other  corporal  pu- 
nishment, except  death.  And  **  Two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  call  and  convent, 
by  process  or  otherwise,  to  the  assises  or 
sessions,  any  person  suspected,  or  com- 
mit or  bail  him  to  the  next  assises  or  ses- 
sions.'' 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  complete  proof, 
that  for  the  offence  of  cheats,  an  offence 
cognizable  at  sessions^cognizable  as  a 
trespass  because  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace — cognizable  as  coming  within  the 
same  general  principle  as  iibd — the  jus« 
tices,  previous  to  the  33d  Hen.  8th,  had 
no  power  to  commit  or  hold  to  bail  before 
indictment;  nay,  that  even  now  a  single 
justice  has  not  that  power,  the  statute 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  two.  Here, 
then,  is  an  end  of  the  supposed  principle, 
that  this  power  is  necessarily  to  be  infer- 
red, where  there  is  a  jurisdiction  at  the 
sessions,  in  order  to  compel  an  attendance 
there,  because  the  statute  of  the  33d 
HeB<  .8tb,  itt  the  wenis  «f  lord  Haici 


woold  not  have  been  required,  papticalar<« 
ly  and  expressly,  to  authorize  its  exerw 
cise,  and  define  its  limits,  if  it  had  beeit 
otherwise   lawful.      Thus  I  trust,    your 
lordships  will  be  of  opinion,  that  a  com- 
plete answer  has  been  given,  first  to  the 
general  reasoning  by  which  this  authority 
is  supported,  and,  secondly,  to  its  exten- 
sion to  the  particular  case  of  libel,  bt" 
cause  in  this  case  no  such  power  has  beei» 
given  by  statute,  as  in  the  case  of  cheats; 
and  may  I  not  conclude,  taking  the  whol0 
of  this  together,  that  the  authority  of  lord 
Mansfield  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  great 
authorities,  in  support  of  the  conclusion, 
to  which  I  again  come,  that,  for  offences 
less  than  a  breach   of  tlie  peace,  unless 
given  by  a  special  statute,  justices  have 
not,  before  indictment  found,  any  autho- 
rity to  commit  or  hold  to  bail  ? 

But,  my  lord?,  if  any  thing  were  want- 
ed to  add  to  the  weight  of  this  collective 
authority,  it  would  be  to  be  found  in  the 
extravagant  and  dangerous  consequencee 
to  which  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  must  necessarily  lead.    Only 
consider,  I  beseech  you,  the  enormous 
extent  and  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a 
power,  if  it  should  really  exist.    There  is 
hardly  a  case  of  daily  occurrence,  and  of 
the  most  doubtful  construction,  in  whieh 
the  interests,  tl^  prejudices,    the  fears^ 
or  the  passions  of  the  magistrates  might  bo 
involved,  to  which  it  might  not  be  applied. 
In  what  I  am  going  to  say,   1  beg  I  may 
not  be  understood  as  intending  to  throw 
the  slightest  reflection  on  that  highly  res- 
pectable body  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
act  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.    On 
the  contrary,  nobody  can  feel  more  een^ 
sibly  than  I  do  all  their  merits,  or  acknow^ 
ledge,  more  willingly,  the  immense  oblU 

S alien  the  pablic  is  under  to  them,  for 
ischarging,  as  most  of  them  do,  with 
great  intelligence,  industry,  and  integrity, 
at  the  expense  of  their  personal  ease  and 
convenience,  duties,  now  become,  as  dif* 
ficult  and  laborious,  as  they  are  import- 
ant.  But  justices  are  men-- as  men  lia- 
ble to  all  the  infirmities  of  our  imperfect 
nature;  and,  from  their  rank  and  situa* 
tion  in  life,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  interest,  to  all  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, to  the  bias  of  personal  connexioni 
to  the  instigations  of  inconsiderste  esalt 
to  the  excitements  of  passion,  and  to  the 
love  of  power.  It  is  upon  these  grounds 
and  to  avoid  exposing  them  to  a  dangereut 
cenfllct  between  feelings,  originating  from 
any  of  iboBe  eauaas^  aad  ibcir  dniaeii  ibM 
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I  have  frequentVf  heard^  in  Uim  asd  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  objeedona 
urged  against  the  extension  of  the  sum* 
Utary  jurisdiction  and  power  of  magistrates. 
This  principle  of  salutary  caution,  not 
offensive  to  the  honour  of  any  class  or  de- 
acription  of  persons,  but  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  all  classes  and 
dest'riptionH,  has  usually  had  its  just  weight 
with  the  legislature,  in  passing  laws  relat- 
ing to  subjects  of  this  nature.  It  is  in 
Uiis  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  that  I 
wish  what  1  am  now  saying  to  be  applied ; 
and,  to  pass  over  all  the  other  numerous 
offences,  which  the  establishment  of  this 
new  practice  would  subject  to  the  power 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  I  beg  your  lord- 
ships to  consider  the  danger  of  its  exer- 
cise, particularly  with  respect  to  libeL  ^ 

In  all  the  varieties  of  writings,  which 
may  constitute  that  offence,  what  is  more 
difficult  to  be  decided  than  the  question 
of  their  guilt  or  innocence?  What  more 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  undue  motives 
in  its  deci.<ion  ?  It  has  been  formerly  stat- 
ed, by  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  nay,  by  al- 
most all  of  I  hem,  to  be  so  nice  and  diffi- 
cult a  question,  that  it  could  not  be  safely 
left  even  to  a  special  jui^ :  that  they  were 
only  to  find  the  fact  of  pi^lication,  and 
that  the  criminality   of  the  writing,  as  a 

Suestion  of  law,  was  exclusively  for  the 
ecision  of  the  court.  This,  my  lords, 
was  long  contended  for,  and  long  acted 
mon  as  law ;  till,  liappily  for  the  medom 
or  the  press,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  press  is  the  great 
palladium,  by  the  peraererance  of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  (lord  Erskine), 
near  me,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  man, 
whom,  in  public  life,  I  most  loved  and 
admired  (Mr.  Fox.),  whom  I  had  nearly 
called  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  but 
who  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
(hu  country  ever  produced,  that  princi- 
ple was  at  length  exploded,  and,  by  the 
libel  bill,  it  was  at  last  esublished,  that, 
in  prosecutions  for  AM,  both  the  law  and 
the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the 
jury,  and  to  be  decided  by  th«n.  But, 
my  lords,  what  avails  this  just  and  bene- 
ficent statute,  what  security  is  there  either 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  if,  whilst  you  have  impos- 
ed this  salutary  restraint  upon  the  judges, 
in  trials  for  Ubel,  you  give  to  them,  and 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  before  trial,  a 
right  to  decide  that  diiScult  question,  and 
to  commit  to  prison  (tnmanj  ^ftt^ffrff 


pevliaps  to  inflict  a  severer  puaiahiBttst 
than  the  court  upon    convictioa  would 
adjudge)  upon  a  charge  which,  after  alU 
may  turn  out  to  have  had  no  foundadon^ 
but  in  the  false  interpretation  of  worda 
perfectly  innocent,  by  the  justice  before 
whom  the  charge  was  brought  ?  I  cannot, 
my  lords,   I  will  not  believe,   that  you 
can  sanction  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 
That  it  is  not  hiw,  I  think  I  have  already 
shown ;  but  if  it  is  law,  your  duty  calls* 
upon  you  to  lose  no  time  in  altering  iL 
With  respect  to  offences  over  which  tbia 
authoffity  is  acknowledged,  it  is  ordinarily 
a  simple  and  intelligible  fact,  of  vhidi 
the  maeistrate  has  to  judge ;  whether  a 
felony  has  been  committed;  whether  a 
person  accused  has  been  gaiUy  of  an  as- 
sault ;  whether  the  peace  has  actually  been 
broken  ;  whether  the  provisions  of  a  par- 
ticular statute  have  been  violated :  these 
are  facts,   depending  upon  evidence,  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  judge,  and  upon  which 
the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  magistrate 
are  seldom  likely  to  interfere  with  an  im* 
partial  discharge  of  his  duty.     But  upon 
libel,  where  the  whole  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  offence  must  depend  upon  the  inten* 
tion,  and  must  be  inferred  from  the  con-* 
struction  andtheinnuendoes;  often  difficult 
for  the  most  impartial  and  unbiassed  per- 
son to  decide ;  where  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, or  passions  of  the  justice  before 
whom  the  charge  is  brought,  are  so  likely 
to  influence  his  interpretation  of  the  words ; 
where,  in  political  or  religious  libeb  more 
especially,  his  particular  opinions  and  at- 
tachments roust  unavoidably  have  so  great 
a  sway ;  in  esses  of  this  sort,  to  place, 
upon  the  charge  of  any  common  informer, 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  writer  and 
publisher  on  politics,  religion,  or  law,  or 
any  other  public  question,  the  unfettered 
discussion  of  which  is  of  the  very  easenoa 
and  principle  of  a  free  government,  at  the 
discretion  of  magistrates  mixing  in  all 
the  Contests  of  the  time,  and  partaking, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  all  the  heata 
and  prejudices,  which  personal  or  party 
interests  engender ^if  such  be  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  and  if  this  be  the  law, 
where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securi- 
ties of  our  independence  and  freedom? 
Look,  I  once  more  implore  you,  at  the 
enormous  extent  and  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  power  now  contended  for;  and  with 
this  comment  upon  all  that  I  have  ai^ued 
from  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  our 
ooiuts»  and  the  books  of  cur  ablest  wri- 
teny  I  say  once  more  audi  is  not,  such 
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csliinot  be  the  state  of  the  law  id  this  coan- 
try,  hitherto  famed  for  the  sure  protec* 
tion  which  every  individual  enjoys,  against 
the  insidious  attempts  of  private  malice, 
or  the  open  attacks  of  power. 

What  then  remains,  my  lords?    The 
practice  and  the  precedents,   on  which 
(for  they  have  cited  no  statute,  no  princi- 
ple of  the  common  law,  no  decision  of  any 
court,  no  dictum  of  any  judge,  no  autho- 
rity of  any  text  writer)  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  appear  to  rely.    Before  I  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  consider  the  sort  of 
practice  of  which  your  lordships  would 
require  evidence  to  substantiate  a  point  of 
this  nature,  or  the  precedents  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  it,  I  must 
shortly  notice  what  is  said  of  the  silence 
of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
There  is  no  decision  or  opinion  of  the 
court,  it  is  said,  that,  in  a  case  of  libel,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  might  not^  apprehend 
a  person,  who  could  not  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  parliament,  and  demand  bail  to  be 
given  to  answer  the  charge.    This  silence 
of  the  court  might  have  perhaps    been 
taken  as  a  sort  of  negative  support  of  the 
opinion,  which  I  am  canvassing,  had  the 
commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  been  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  though  this  I  think 
would  have  been  much  too  weak  a  founda- 
tion for  the  assumption  of  so  arbitrary  and 
dangerous  a  power.    But  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  no  question  arose  as  to  the 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.    Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  committed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.    This  point  therefore  was 
not  before  the  court ;  and  its  having  passed 
unnoticed,  both  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel and  by  the  court;  atfords  no  inference 
to  warrant   the    conclusion   of  the    law 
officers  of  the  Crown ;  unless   it  can  be 
shown,  as  I  shall  prove  it  cannot,  that  the 
authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  secretary  of  state  stands  upon  precisely 
the  same  pnnciple. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  general  act, 
my  lords,  where  a  particular  is  put  for  an 
example,  the  rule  I  believe  is,  that  there 
must  be  a  perfect  resemblance  between 
the  things  expressed  and  those  implied,  as 
that  administrators  are  the  same  as  execu- 
tors, and  so  forth  :  and  in  like  manner,  to 
argue  from  the  power  of  the  secretary  of 
state  in  favour  of  that  of  the  justice  of 
peace,  Icontendy  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  the  same  perfect  resemblance  of 
character.  But  can  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  insist,  before  your  lordships,  that, 
instead  of  this  perfect  resemblancei  there 
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is  the  most  obvious  and  striking  dissimila- 
rity in  their  character,  their  functions,  and 
their  authority  ?  The  secretary  o^  state  is 
a  great  executive  minister  of  the  Crown, 
responsiUe  for  the  advice  he  gives  his 
sovereign,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  high  duties  of  his  omce ; 
possessing  no  judicial  authority  whatever ; 
but  intrusted  with  certain  powers  for  the 
security  of  the  government,  with  the  care 
of  which  he  is  specially  charged.    Consi- 
dering the  character  of  his  office,  there- 
fore,  there    may  be  many  reasons    for 
entrusting  the  power  of  committing  or 
holding  to  bail  for  libels  of  a  treasonable, 
or  seditious,  or  blasphemous  character  to 
the  secretary  of  state  ( though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
even  by  him,  either  safe  or  necessary), 
which  would  not  apply  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace.       Though  strongly  interested  to 
support  the  power  of  the  government,  he 
is  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  those 
motives  to  which  justices  of  the  peace, 
from  mixing  in  all  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  may  be  liable ;  or,  \f  exposed  to 
them,  he  acts  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  parliament,  where  any   error,  or 
abuse  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  can 
seldom  escape  beins  severely  i|uestioned. 
To  the  discretion  of  this  minister,  acting 
by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  with  so  high  a  responsibility, 
such  a  power,  it  might  therefore  be  con- 
tended, might  be  safely  and  usefully  com- 
mitted, though  it  would    be   extremely 
dangerous  to  extend  it  indiscriminately- 
to  all  justices  of  the  peace.      But,  my 
lords,  to  show  how  little  analogy  there  is 
between  offices  so  widely  dissimilar,  I  must 
trouble  your  lordships  with  again  reading, 
from  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Entick 
against  Carnngton,  the  opinion  of  lord 
Camden,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  extraordinary  and  anomalous  power 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  commit  or  hold 
to  bail  for  libel ;  which  he  admits  to  have 
been  established  by  practice,  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts ;  though  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  he  conceived  those  deci- 
sions to  have  been  erroneous. 

**  The  power  *  of  this  minister'*  (the 
secretary  of  state)  *<  is  pretty  singular.  If 
he  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  privy 
counsellor,  he  is  the  only  one  of  that  body 
who  exerts  it  ^  His  power  is  so  extensive 
in  place,  that  'it  spreads  throughout  the 

«  HowelPs  State  Trials,  vol.  19,  p. 
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whole  realm ;  yet,  in  the  object,  it  is  so 
confined,  that,  except  in  libels  and  some 
Jew  state  crimes^  as  they  are  called,  the 
secretary  of  state  does  not  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  a  constable.  To  consider  him 
as  a  conservator^— >he  never  binds  to  the 
peace  or  good  behaviour,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  duty  of  a  conser- 
vator ;  at  least  he  never  does  it  in  those 
cases,  where  the  law  requires  those  sure- 
ties. But  he  commits  in  certain  other 
cases,  where  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Che  conservator  had  any  jurisdiction  what- 
ever. His  warrants  are  chiefly  granted 
•gainst  libellerSf  whom  he  binds  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  good  behaviour, 
tokich  no  other  conservator  ever  attempted, 
from  the  best  intelligence  that  we  can 
)earn  from  our  books.  And  though  he 
doth  all  these  things,  yet  it  seems  agreed, 
that  he  hath  no  power  whatever  to  admi- 
nister an  oath  or  take  bail.  This  juris- 
diction, as  extraordinary  as  I  have  describ- 
ed it,  is  so  dark  and  obscure  in  its  origin, 
that  the  counsel  have  not  been  able  to  form 
any  certain  opinion  from  whence  it  sprung. 
Sometimes  they  annex  it  to  the  office  of 
aecretary  of  state,  sometimes  to  the  qua- 
lity of  privy  counsellor,  and  in  the  last  ar- 
gument it  has  been  derived  from  the 
king's  royal  prerogative  to  commit  by  his 
own  personal  command.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  true  source  of  this  autho- 
rity, it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  is,  at 
this  day,  in  the  full  legal  exercise  of  it ; 
because  there  has  been  not  only  a  clear 
practice  of  it,  at  least  since  the  revolution, 
confirmed  by  a  variety  of  precedents ;  but 
tbe  authority  has  been  recognized  and 
confirmed  by  two  cases  in  tbe  very  point, 
since  that  period;  and,  therefore,  we 
have  not  a  power  to  unsettle  or  contradict 
it  now,  even  though  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  commencement  of  it  was  erroneous.'* 

Lord  Camden  then  enters  into  a  very 
learned  investigation  of  the  origin  *and 
foundation  of  this  power,  and  he  concludes 
this  part  of  his  judgment  as  follows:^ 

**  I  am  persuaded  that  the  secretary  of 
state  hath  assumed  this  power,  as  a  trans- 
fier,  I  know  not  how,  of  the  royal  authority 
to  himself;  and  that  the  common  law  of 
England  knows  no  such  magistrate.  At 
the  same  time  I  declare,  wherein  my  bro- 
thers do  all  agree  with  me,  that  we  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  determination  of 
the  court  in  the  cases  of  the  Queen  against 
Derby,  and  the  SLing  against  Earbury; 
and  I  have  no  right  to  overturn  those  deci- 
sionsi  even  though  it  should  be  adxnittedi 


that  the  practice,  which  has 

since  the  revolution,  had  been  erroneous 

in  its  commencement.*' 

Here,  then,  my  lords,  in  this  solemn 
judgment,  given  after  long  and  diligent 
consideration  and  inquiry,  we  find  my 
lord  Camden  stating,  almost  in  the  wor& 
of  lord  Holt,  that  he  is  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  this  power  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state;  that  it  is  unknown  to  the 
common  law ;  and  that  it  had  been  assum  • 
ed  as  a  transfer  of  the  royal  authority  to 
commit  per  mandatum  regis  :  thus  putting 
it  on  a  ground,  which  is  clearly  inappli- 
cable to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Having,  then,  my  lords,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  proved  undeniably,  that  the  aidmitted 
and  established  practice  of  the  secretary 
of  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  these  other  magis- 
trates, we  come  at  last  to  consider  sepa- 
rately, with  respect  to  them,  what  practice 
can  be  set  up  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  learned  persons,  who  have 
given  the  opinion  on  your  table,  refer,  in 
support  of  it,  to  two  cases  of  recent  date, 
in  1801  and  1802,  in  which  two  persons, 
of  the  names  of  Spence  and  Ho|;g,  were 
held  to  bail,  the  one  for  a  seditious,  the 
other  for  an  indecent  libel.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  it  appears,  that,  in  1801,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Searle  laid 
an  information  on  oath  before  Mr.  Ford, 
justice  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  of  his 
having  printed  a  pamphlet,  intituled,"  The 
Restorer  of  Society  to  its  Natural  State,'' 
for  Thomas  Spence.  That  Spence  was 
licld  to  bail  for  his  personal  appearance  in 
the  RingVbench  to  answer  the  charge. 
That  the  attorney-general  (Law)  filed  an 
information  agafnst  him.  That  he  was 
called  upon  his  recognizance  to  appear, 
and,  appearing,  was  charged  with  tnc  in- 
formation, pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  af- 
terwards tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
—•The  recognizance  was  filed  in  tbe 
King's  Bench,  and  there  are  recorded  the 
rule  of  court  stating  bis  appearance  and 
plea,  and  the  entry  roll  in  the  King's- 
bench  containing  the  information,  plea, 
trial,  and  sentence. 

The  other  case,  of  Hogg,  in  1802,  is  of 
a  similar  description.  Information  upon 
oath  was  laid  by  the  direction  of  the  same 
attorney-general  (Law),  before  the  lord 
mayor,  against  the  defendant,  for  selling  a 
work  called  <«  Trials  for  Adultery.'*  The 
lord  mayor  issued  his  warrant  for  Hogg*s 
apprehension:  he  was  apprehended,  and 
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Yicid  to  biiil  for  hh  appearance  in  theU 
King'^-beneh.  Mr.  Perceval,  having  sue* 
ceeded  as  attorney-general,  filed  his  infor- 
<in8tion :  Hogg  appeared  in  court,  and 
au&red  judgment  to  go  by  default. — 
Having  made  affidavit  that  he  had  stopped 
-the  sale  of  the  books,  he  was  not  called  up 
jfor  judgment.  There  is,  on  record,  the 
Tecognkance,  the  affidavit,  and  the  entry 
roll  fn  the  court  of  King's-bench. 

These  cases,  which  have  been  commu* 
nioated  to   me  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Jioble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  I 
have  stated  at  length ;  and  I  ask,  what  in- 
ference is  to.be  drawn  from  them?    Are 
two  solitary  cases,  neither  of  them  con- 
tested, and  in  one  of  which  judgment  was 
silfered  to  go  by  default,  to  be  pleaded  as 
proofs  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
apprehending  and  holding  to  bail  for  libel 
as  will  establish  its  practice  ?    My  lords, 
for  such  a  purpose,  proofs  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent practioe  wHl  be  required.    Not  of  a 
practice  depending  t)ntwo  modern  instan- 
cies, but  derived  ifrom  a  high  antiquity, 
and  sanctioned  by  fhe  decisions  of  the 
courts :  a  practice,  'as  it  is  described  by 
lord  Mansfield  and  other  legal  authorities, 
aamimmiter  usUaia  et  approbate*     It  is 
aiogollar,  my  lords,  that  even  in  nfkodern 
tiroes,  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
<the  French  revolution,  when  the    press 
teemed  with  publications,  which  were  re* 
presented  as  being  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency ;  when  proeecutions  were  nume- 
rous, and  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  offenders  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  is  singular,  I  say,  that  at 
that  time  this  practice  does  not  appear. to 
have  been  discovered.    I  never  heard  that 
Paine,  for  the  Age  of  Reason,  or  any  otlier 
of  the  persons  accused  of  issuing  libels 
.  threatening  the  very  faundations  of  civil 
society,  and  attacking  the  principles  of  all 
morality,  law,  government,  and  religion, 
were,  before  Indictment,  found  or  informa- 
tion filed,  taken  up,  or  held  to  bail,  or 
committed.     But  if  such  a  practice  could 
have  been  proved,  if  it  could  have  been 
traced  backwards  to  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  if  it  could  have  been  shown,  that 
the  most  illustrious  characters  in  the  law, 
in  conducting  state  prosecutions,  as  attor- 
nies-general,  had  successively  acted  upon 
it ;  still  1  should  contend,  that  the  mere 
acts  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  (whioh 
will  always  be  regarded  with  a  wliolesome 
jealousy  by  a  constitutional  parliament)  if 
thev  had  not  been  objected  to,  and  brought 
UBoer  the  vie«r  of  the  judges  of  the  laod. 


by  a  solemn  appeal  16  their  decision, 
would  not  constitute  such  a  practice  «a 
would  justify  your  lordships  in  recogmz- 
ing  the  legal  existence  of  the  power, 
which  is  now  claimed  for  the  justices  of 
the  peace. 

And  here  I  would  remind  your  lordsliipi 
of  the  case  of  general  warrants.    What 
could  be  more  established  in  practice  ;thaa 
these  warrants  ?     They  had  -been  issued 
for  above  a  century,  without  dispute  or 
contest :  persons  apprehended  under  tbena 
had  been  held  to  bail  iw  their  appearanoa 
before  the  courts :  they  had  been  called 
and  appeared  before  the  courts  upon  the 
recognizances  thus  taken ;  all  the  most 
eminent  characters  in  the  law,  the  same 
whose  authority  may    now  perhaps  be 
pleaded  for  a  no  less  dangerous  practice, 
bad  acted  asattoroies-general  during  these 
proceed ii^s ;  yet  my  lords,  notwitbstand^ 
mg  this  long  courae  of  undisputed  and 
continued  practice,  when  the  legality 'of 
these  warrants  came  at  last  to  be  ques** 
tioned  before  the  court  of  King's-bencb, 
all  the  judges  concurred  in  declaring  them 
to  be  illegal;  and  tbey  were  afterwards 
^rondemned  by  a  resolution  of  the  House 
^f  Commons,  wbeceby  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  protected  against  the 
farthcrexercise-of  so  dangerous  a  power* 
I  beg    your  lordships  to  attend  to   the 
words  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  court, 
upon  the  subject  of  general  warcants,  are 
given  ;*  and  you  will  then  see  the  degree 
of  value  that  is  to  be  attached  to  a  prao- 
tice  of  this  description. 

Lord  Mansfield.  <<  It  is  swd,  that  the 
usuage  has  been  so ;  and  that  many  seeh 
warrants  have  issued,  since  the  Revolutioa 
down  to  this  time.  Bat  a  usage,  to  grow 
into  a  law,  ought  to  be  a  general  usage, 
communiter  udtata  et  approbata^  and  which, 
after  a  long  continuance,  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  overturn.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  <<  had  no  doubt 
nor  ever  had  upon  these  waroints:  be 
thought  them  illegal  and  void.** 

Mr.  Justice  Yates  and  Mr.  Justice  As- 
ton *<  had  no  doubt    of  their  illegality : 
Jbr  no  degree  ^  anti^ittf  can  ghe  sanc^ 
tion  to  a  ust^e  bad  in  itielfJ* 

Thus,  my  lords,  you  see,  that  a  mudh 
longer  practice,  in  the  oase  of  general 
warrants,  did  not  induoe  tbe  court  to  sup- 
port their  legality.  In  addition  to  wm 
authority  of  the  court  of  King's-bencb,  i 
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bfl(f8  also  ftgfun  to  quote  to  you  upon  this 
pointi  the  judgment  of  lord  Camden^*  in 
the  case  of  Entick  agabst  Carringtoo, 
not  only  to  show  the  opinion  of  that  great 
judge  uo  as  to  the  sort  of  usage  which 
would  be  required  to  establish  a  practice 
of  thisnature»  but  to  rebut  the  inference, 
which  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  court  in  the  cases  of 
apence  and  Hogg. 

Lord  Camden.  ''  I  come  now  to  tlie 
practice  since  the  Revolution,  which  has 
Deen  strongly  urged>  with  emphatical  ad- 
dition, that  a  usage,  tolerated  from  the 
ssra  of  liberty,  and  continued  downwards 
to  this  time,  through  the  best  ages  of  the 
constitution,  must  necessarily  have  a  legal 
commenoementi  Now  that  pretence  can 
have  no  place  in  the  question  made  by  this 
plea,  because  no  such  practice  is  there  al- 
leged; yet  I  will  permit  the  defendant,  for 
the  present,  to  borrow  a  fact  from  the 
special  verdict,  for  the  sake  of  giving  il  an 
answer.  If  the  practice  began  then,  it 
began  much  too  late  to  be  law  now.  If  it 
was  more  ancient,  tlie  Revolution  is  not  to 
answer  for  it ;  and  I  could  have  wished, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  Revolution 
bad  not  been  considered  as  the  only  basis 
of  our  liberty.  The  Revolution  restored 
this  constitution  to  its  first  principles :  it 
did  no  more.  It  did  not  enlarge  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject;  but  gave  it  a  better 
security.  It  neither  widened  nor  con- 
tracted the  foundation ;  but  repaired,  and 
perhaps  added  a  buttress  or  two  to  the  fa- 
bric :  and  if  any  ministers  of  state  have 
since  deviated  from  the  principles  at  that 
time  recognized,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that, 
so  far  from  being  sanctioned^  they  are 
condemned  by  the  Revolution.     With  re* 

nio  ike  praeiice  itselff  if  it  goes  no 
pr,  ever^  lawyer  will  tell. you^  it  is 
much  ttfO  modem  to  be  eeidence  of  ike 
common  law ;  and  if  it  should  be  added, 
that  these  warrants  ought  to  acquire  some 
strength  by  the  silence  of  the  courts, 
which  have  heard  them  read  so  often 
upon  returns,  without  censure  or  animad- 
▼erston,  I  am  able  to  borrow  my  answer 
from  the  eourt  of  King*s-bench,  which 
lately  declared,  with  great  unanimity,  in 
the  case  of  general  warrants,  ihai  tu  no 
objection  was  iaken  to  them  upon  the  re* 
turns,  and  ike  matter  passed  sub  sileotio, 
ike  precedent  was  of  no  weigkt,  I  most 
*^  ~^'*    concur  in  that  opinioD;.aDd  the 
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leasoh  IS' more  pertinent  here,  because  the 
court  had  no  authority  in  the  present  case 
to  determine  against  the  seizure  of  papers 
which  was  not  before  them  ;  whereas  in  the 
other  they  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit, 
have  declared  the  warrant  void,  and  dis- 
charged the  prisoner,  ex  officio. — But  still 
it  is  insisted,  that  there  haa  been  a  general 
submission,  and  no  action  brought  to  try 
the  right.  1  anstoer,  there  has  been  a  sub' 
mission  of  guilt  and  poverty  to  puxoer  and 
ike  terror  of  punishment.  But  it  would  be 
strange  doctnne  to  assert^  that  all  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  land  are  bound  to  acknovcledge 
that  to  be  universal  la/Wt  which  a  Jew  cri* 
minal  booksellers  have  been  afraid  to  dis* 
pute." 

Apply  the  passage,  my  lords,  which  t 
have  here  cited  from  this  admirable 
judgment,  and  which  I  have  had  a  plea- 
sure in  reading  at  length  on  account 
of  the  sound  and  oonstitutional  doctrines 
which  it  contains,  apply  it,  I  Say,  to 
the  case  before  us,  and  to  the  plea  wliich 
is  set  up  .of  practice,  and  of  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  court.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  standing  upon  this  judgment,  as 
upon  a  rock,  I  again  a.ssert,  that  if,  not 
the  cases  of  Spence  and  Hogg,  cases  only 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  standing,  but 
a  continued  string  of  uncontested  cases 
irom  the  Revolution  doivnwards  could  have 
been  produced,  they  would  not  have 
amounted  to  evidence  of  a  legal  practice; 
the  more  especially,  as  during  the  whole 
period,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  year 
1763,  when  the  warrant  against  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  there  might  bo 
prevailing  a  general,  though  certainly  an 
incorrect  notion,  that  libel  was  to  be  conr 
sidered  as  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
the  last  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  the 
case  of  the  seven  bishops,  having  so  ruled 
it.  .With  respect  to  the  second  ground, 
the  silence  of  the  courts  I  answer,  with  tlie 
united  authority  of  the  courts  ofKtng's- 
bench  and  Common  Pleas^  when  two  of  the 
greatest  judges  this  country  ever  produced 
presided  over  them,  that,  *<  as  no  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  them,  and  the  matter 
passed  sub  stlentio,  the  precedents  arc  of 
no  weight  :'*  and,  that  '*  the  submission  of 
guilt  and  poverty  to  power  and  the  terror 
of  punishment,"  as  in  the  cases  of  Spence 
and  Hogg,  in  the  latter  more  particularly 
(who  was  seeking  to  avert  the  penalties  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  stopping  the  circulation  of 
the  libel),  is  not  to  be  taken  for  the  e^ta^ 
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blishment  of  a  power,  unknown  to  the  ttb- 
tute  or  to  the  common  law,  and  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Surely,  mj  lords,  more  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary upon  this  point ;  but,  if  farther  ar- 
gument is  required,  it  is  not  wanting ;  and, 
if  we  are  still  referred  to  the  opinion,  **  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  predeces- 
sors" of  the  present  attorney-general — 
and  to  the  learning,  ability,  and  integrity 
of  that  noble  lord,  and  to  the  eminent  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  with  which  he  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  high  judicial  si- 
tuation, which  henow  holds,noman  ismore 
ready  to  bear  testimony  than  I  am— to  that 
opinion,  and  to  the  acquiescence  and  silence 
or  the  court,  I  must  oppose  the  opinion  of 
another  living  authority,  equally  able  and 
learned,  who  formerly  held  the  same  of- 
fice ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  le- 
gislature, evidenced,  not  by  a  silent  ac- 
quiescence, but  by  the  positive  enactment 
of  a  new  law.    I  allude,  my  lords,  to  the 
act  of  the  48th  of  the  king,  cap.  58,  to 
which  the  law  officers  refer  as  putting  the 
power  of  the  judges,  to  commit  or  hold 
to  bail  for  libel,  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
which  was  proposed  to  parliament  by  sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  then  attorney-general,  and 
now  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Whether  the  true  construction  of  this  act 
bei  as  some  have  supposed,  to  give  the 
power  of  commitment,  and  holding  to  bail 
to  the  judges  of  the  King's-bench,  before 
indictment  found  or  information  filed,  in 
consequence  of  evidence  upon  oath  of  the 
commission  of  an  offence  liable  to  be  so 
proceeded  against ;  or  whether,  as  I  con* 
tend,  it  only  gives  that  power,  after  an 
information  has  been  actually  filed;  in 
either  case,  it  could  not  have  been  re- 
quired, had  this  power  been  at  that  time 
considered  to  be  so  established  by  practice 
as  to  have  acquured  the  force  of  law.    It 
is  clear  then,  that,  in  1808,  neither  the 
attorney- general,  who  brought  in  the  bill, 
nor  the  two  Houses  who  passed  it,  could 
have  contemplated  the  existence  of  such  a 
power ;  for,  if  it  had  been  possessed  by 
the  justices  of  peace,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  contend,  that  it  must  also  have  been 
vested  in  the  court  of  King's-bench*    Yet 
this  law  was  much  debated  in  its  progress. 
The  learoed  lords,  now  present,  supported 
its  expediency ;  and  I  will  not  pay  them  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose,  that  an 
act,  which  they  defended  with  so  much 
ceal»  could  be  altogether  aaperfluooB  and 
unnecessary* 


We  have,  then,  my  lords,  I  contend,  h 
degree  of  cumulative  proof,  such  as  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  no  other  inatanco, 
against  the  practice  which  may  be  alleged 
as  the  foundation  of  the  power,  to  commit 
or  hold  to  bail,  for  libel,  by  justices  of  the 
peace :  and  if  I  have  proved,  that  neither 
the  statute  law,  nor  the  common  law,  nor 
any  practice,  supported  upon  a  solen^n 
hearing  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
sanction  the  exercise  of  this  authority ; 
that  no  authority  of  any  text  writer,  fairly 
considered,  no  dictum  of  any  judgOy  ean 
be  produced  in  support  of  it ;  I  fed  some 
confidence  in  urging  your  lordships  to  the 
conclusion,  to  which  I  have  now  brought 
my  argument  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
that  the  opipion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  is  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

It  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  issuing 
the  Circular  Letter  of  the  27th  of  Marc^h 
to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  for 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.     This  appears,  to 
me,  my  lords,  a  matter  involving  consiv 
derations  of  the  first   constitutional  im- 
portance.    I  have  before  stated,  that  I 
believe  such  a  proceeding  to  be  without  a 
precedent.    I  at  least  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,  that  any  measure  of  a  similar  oha** 
racter  was  ever  before  ha2arded  by  any 
minister  of  the  Crown.    For,  my  Jordjt, 
you  will  observe,  that  this  is  not  an  in* 
struction  to  the  magistrates  as  to  any  oC 
their  ministerial  duties,  or  the  measure! 
necessary  to  the  support  of  an  active  and 
vigilant  police,  with  respect  to  which,  the 
secretary  of  state  mignt  be  'supposed  to 
be  charged  with  a  peculiar  responsibility, 
in  a  season  of  great  public  distress  and 
uneasiness.    It  is  not  even  prudently  con* 
fined,  to  a  general  exhortation  to  them  to 
exert  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
law  for  the  speedy  suppression  and  punish- 
ment of  such  ofibnces  as  might  be  dan* 
gerous  to  the  public  security.     For  an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  tba 
chancellor,  to  give  general  directions  tQ 
the  jttdffes,  and  through  them  to  the  jus* 
tices  of  the  peace,  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  seemed  to  require  attention,  I 
understand  examples  in  former  times  may 
be  produced.    But  surelyi  my  lords,  such 
examples  cannot  be  argued  as  affording 
any  precedent  fbr  a  proceeding  like  thd 
present.    To  say  nothing  of  the  striking 
difference    of    such    a  recommendation 
through  the  chancellor   the  first  officer  of 
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the  law,  and  Che  judges  of  the  land*  to  be 
ilelivared  •oleunly  In  the  face  of  the  pub- 
lic at  the  assises ;  the  strong  and  marked 
diadnction  is,  that  these  recommendations, 
aa  I  onderstand  them,  were  general.  But 
here,  my  lords,  we  ha^e  a  specific  instruc- 
lion,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  on 
a  particular  subject ;  and  a  direction,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  discretionary 
power  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  ma* 

eiratea  under  that  interpretation  of  the 
,  should  be  exercised :  and  this  too  on 
a  doabtful  point*     That  he  thought  it  a 
doubtful  point,  must  be  admitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  or  else  why  did  he  re- 
quire the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  upon  it  ?    That  it  was  considered, 
even  by  these  learned  persons  themselves, 
as  not  free  from  doubt,  appears  from  the 
terms  in  which  their  opinion   is    given. 
They  cite  precedents,  and  state  that  they 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  altomey-ge* 
neral,  by  whose  advice  those  precedents 
were  established ;  but  they  do  not  venture 
to  say,  that  Che  proposition  to  which  they 
subscribe  has  been  generally  received  as 
acknowledged  law,  or  established  by  a 
dear  and  undisputed  practice.    And,  my 
lords,  if  this  was  a  point  involved  in  doubt, 
by  what  authority  did  the  noble  secretary 
take  upon  himself  to  decide  it  i  Who  gave 
him  the  rieht  to  determine  I  Who  applied 
to  him  to  oo  so  ?  And  where,  I  again  ask, 
did  he   find  any  precedent    for  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  official 
duties? 

It  is,  my  lords,  amongst  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government,  that  there 
should  be  an  insurmountable  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  executive  and  the  ju- 
dicial authorities.  That  the  latter  should 
be  kept  independent  of  the  former  i  and 
hitherto  any  interference  of  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  been  considered  as  a  political  of- 
fence of  to  dangerous  a  tendency  to  the 
liberty  and  security  of  the  subject,  that, 
in  other  times,  it  would  have  called  down 
the  indignation  of  parliament  on  the  head 
of  the  offender.  I  say,  my  lords,  this  has 
been  such  an  interfcrence*-a  direct  in* 
terference,  not  with  the  ministerial  but 
the  judicial  duties  of  Che  magistrates ;  by 
iniktructiog  them  in  what  manner  they  are 
to  administer  the  law  with  respect  to  a 
particular  class  of  ofiences;  the  conse- 
ooence  of  which  is,  to  subject  to  the  power 
of  arrest  and  of  imprisonment,  if  baU  can- 
oot  be  obtained,  every  author,  printer,  and 
f/uUntteTf  nay.  perhaps  every  possessor  of 


any   writing,   which    in  their  judgment 
they  may  deem  a  libel. 

Suppose,  my  lords,  such  an  instruction 
had  been  swidreiaed,  not  to  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  to  the  judges  of  the  land.    Is 
such  a  supposition  impossible  ?    The  opi- 
nion states  the  powers  of  the  judges  as 
well  as  the  justices,  and  might  be  intended 
perhaps  to  teach  them  also  their  duties. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  not  to  be  treated 
seriously.    Such  an  interference  with  the 
judges,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  would  not  have  been  tolerated* 
The  nation  woiUd  have  been  in  a  flame. 
All  the  power  and  indignation  of  parlia- 
ment would   have   been    roused.      The 
judge,  to  whom  so  insulting  a  mandate 
should  have  been  addressed,  would  him- 
self have  vindicated  his  authority;    and 
the  messenger,  who  had  ventured  to  be- 
come the  bearer  of  it,  would  have  beeo 
committed   to  prison.     I  verily  believe, 
my  lords,  that  all  this  would  have  hap« 
pened.     Yet,  where  is  the   difference  in 
principle  ?  I  maintain,  that  there  is  none. 
Let  the  case  be  stated.     The  instruction 
to  the  magistrates  is,  to  act  upon  the  opi- 
nion  given  by   the  law   officers  of  the 
Crown,  in  favour  of  their  authority,  to 
commit,  or  hold  to  bail,  for  libel.    This, 
I  suppose,  will  be  justified  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  in  order  to  correct  an 
evil,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  se- 
curity.    But  this  exercise  of  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  can  be  of 
no  avail,  unless  its  legality  is  supported 
by  the  courts  of  law.     A  person  com- 
mitted for  libel  may  sue  out  his  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  appeal  to  the   decision  of 
of  a  court  of  law  upon  the  validity  of  the 
warrant  under  which  he  is    imprisoned. 
The  court,  if  it  should  be  of  opinionj  that 
the  warrant  was  not  lawful,  would  order 
his  discharge ;  and  thus  all  the  provident 
care  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  secure 
the  government  against  the  attacks  of  a 
licentious  press,  would  be  defeated.    Sup- 
pose, then,  that  to  obviate  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune, he  had  addressed  a  similar  in- 
struction to  the  judges,  stating  the  direc- 
tion that  had  been  sent  to  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, and  calling  upon  them  to  give  it 
efficacy,  by  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  any  case  of 
this   sort,  that  might  be  brought  before 
them.     The  supposition  is   extravagant, 
absurd,  impossible ;   be  it  so.     But  1  say 
it  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle :  and 
I  de^  any  man  to  show  me  a  jot  of  dis- 
tiocuoo  between  the  two  cases ;  or,  ttait 
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fiuch  an  interference  with  the  judges, 
which  all  who  hear  me  will  reprobate,  is 
either  more  improper  or  more  unconsti- 
tutional than  that  which  has  actually 
taken  place. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  such  a  direc- 
tion to  the  magistrates,  not  being  a  ge- 
neral exhortation  to  vigilance  and  care, 
but  a  specific  instruction  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  construe  the  law,  and  to 
exercise '  a    discretionary    power,    would 
have  been,  even  if  the  law  had  been  clear 
and  undisputed,  a  high  offence  against  the 
constitution.     That  this  has  been  done  in 
a  case,  in  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
law  is  doubtful,  is  a  great  aggravation  of 
the  offence.     For  the  uoble  secretary  of 
state  has  taken  upon  himself  not  only  to 
direct  the  magistrates  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  but  to  enact,  or  at  least  to 
declare  the  law,  wjiich  they   are  called 
upon    to    administer;    thus    accroaching 
more  than  royal  authority,  and  usurping 
the  powers  of  legislature  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  executive  government. 
.  The  character  of  this  proceeding,  there- 
fore, I  hold  to  be  most  unconstitutional ; 
on  its  dangerous  tendency,  and  the  effects 
it  is   likely  to  produce,  already  exempli- 
fied in  two  striking  instances,  I  must  also 
trouble  your  lordships  with  some  observa- 
tions ;  though  much,  of  what  would  apply 
to  this  view  of  the  question,  has  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  earlier  part  of  my  speech. 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships,  in  show- 
ing the  extreme  consequences  to  which 
the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  to  commit,  or  hold  to 
bail,  for  all  offences  cognizable  at  their 
sessions,  must  necessarily  lead,  the  danger 
of  such  an  extension  of  their  power:  how 
much  it  would  be  exposed  to  temptations 
to  abuse ;  how  liable  to  be  perverted  by 
the  inducements  of  interest,  tlie  intemper- 
ance of  zeal,  the  errors  of  prejudice,  the 
eKciteroents  of  political  hostility,  and  the 
instigations  of  private  enmity  and  resent- 
ment !   These  dangers,  my  lords,  would 
accrue,  even  if  the  magistrates  were  left 
to  the  uninfluenced  exercise  of  such  a 
power.     But  when  they  are  called  upon 
specially  to  exert  it,  in  a  time  of  political 
heat  and  violence,  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown ;   when  this  call  is  addressed  to 
person*,  who  are  engaged  in  all  the  dis- 
putes and  contests  to  which  the  different 
parties  in  the  state  gave  occasion ;  when 
the  subject,  on  which  they  are  to  decide, 
is  one  which  they  will  necessarily  view 
^through  the  medium  of  their  different  opi- 


nions and  attachments  ;  thus  encouraged, 
exhorted,  and  instigated  to  act,  under  the 
influence  of  motives  so  powerful,  in  ques* 
tions  so  much  exposed  to  error,  even  when 
most  dispassionately  considered,  what  se- 
curity, I  ask,  can  there  be  for  any  man, 
who  engages  in  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  against  the  persecutions  of  power, 
or  the  vexations  of  private  malice?  To 
suppose,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things  the 
freedom  of-  the  press  can  long  continue, 
seems  to  me  to  be  cherishing  a  hope  much 
more  sanguine  than  can  be  justified  by 
any  knowledge  we  have  obtained,  either 
from  the  history  of  other  governments,  or 
from  our  experience  in  human  affairs. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  this  enor^ 
mous  power  of  the  magistrates  that  is  thus 
let  loose  against  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  security  of  the  subject,  but,  that 
most  pestilent  curse  by  which  society  can 
be  afflicted,  the  whole  tribe  of  common  in- 
formers, are  also  called  into  action.  To  ■ 
these  a  new  encouragement  and  invitation 
is  held  out ;  any  thing  they  may  choose  to 
call  a  libel  may  henceforth  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  prosecution,  and  thus  become, 
in  the  hands  of  the  worst  men,  acting  from 
the  worst  motives,  an  instrument  of  pecu- 
niary extortion,  of  any  other  base  purpose, 
they  may  have  to  serve.  On  the  danger 
arising  from  hence  to  individuals,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more ;  but  let  me 
intreat  your  lordships  to  consider  the  pos- 
sible, if  not  the  too  probable  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  state  itself;  if  indeed  the 
interests  of  the  state  can,  on  any  sound 
principle,  be  considered  separately  fAmi 
the  general  security  of  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  its  protection. 

Hitherto,  my  lords,  prosecutions  for 
libels  on  the  government  or  religion,  have 
only  been  directed  by  the  attorney*  general 
and  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Crown. 
In  some  cases  the  legislature  itself  has 
acted  upon  this  principle  :  more  especially 
in  the  stamp  duties :  with  respect  to  which, 
as  your  lordships  know,  the  right  of  insti- 
tuting prosecutions  for  penalties  has,  by 
the  44th  of  the  king,  been  expressly  li- 
mited to  tlie  attorney-general,  the  lord  ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  or  the  solicitor  or  some 
other  officer  of  the  stamps.  In  this  there 
has  been  evinced,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise 
and  wholesome  caution,  to  guard,  not  only 
individuals,  but  the  state  itself,  against  the 
effects  of  vexatious  and  ill-advised  prose- 
cutions. For  1  would  at)k  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whether,  in 
the  discbarge  of  his  duty  as  jsttoraey-ge- 
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Beral,  when  he  filled  that  office,  he  has  not 
often  found  the  expediency,  of  instituting 
a  prosecution  for  libel,  a  question  of  ex- 
ceedingly nice  discretion  ?  It  is  not  only 
the  political  malignity  and  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  a  libel,  but  the  circumstances  of 
its  circulation,  and  the  probability  of  sup- 
pressing it  by  a  conviction,  that  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  :  Hitherto, 
therefore,  this  discretion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  responsible  advisers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  for  the  security  of  its 
interests,  which  might  otherwise  be  lightly 
compromised,  and  perhaps  materially  in- 
jared.  But  now  all  this  salutary  restraint 
and  4:aution  is  at  an  end.  Every  thing 
that  malice  may  represent  as  a  libel,  or  in- 
discretion deem  so,  is  to  be  forced  into 
notice  by  any  common  informer.  Upon 
an  information  so  laid,  every  person,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  writing,  printing,  or 
in  an^  way  publishing  a  paper  of  this  des- 
eription,  may  be  dragged  before  a  magis- 
tf  ate  as  a  public  criminal,  and'  exposed,  in 
Ihe  first  instance,  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
prison,  and  the  state  itself  to  all  the  incon- 
Teniences  (and  in  many  cases  they  may 
be  of  no  light  consequence)  of  an  ill-ad- 
vised, and,  ultimately  perhaps,  an  unsuc- 
jcessfiil  prosecution. 

This  consideration  therefore,  as  it  affects 
the  interests  of  the  government  itself,  is 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked, 
though. undoubtedly  of  very  inferior  mo- 
ment to  the  danger  to  which  every  indivi- 
duaLis  exposed,  who  may  venture  to  pub- 
lish, on  religion  or  politics,  opinions  differ- 
ing from  the  prevailing  tenets  either  of  the 
church  or  state. 

I  have  said,  my  lords,  that  this  danger 
has  already  been  exemplified  in  two  strik- 
ing instances.  I  allude  to  the  case,  which 
occurred  at  Liverpool,  of  an  information 
against  a  Mr.  Wright,  for  preaching  a 
blaiipheraous  sermon;  and  to  a  case  re- 
ported by  the  newspapers,  from  which  my 
information  is  derived,  to  have  been 
brought  a  few  days  ago  before  the  court 
of  King's-bench.    ^ 

In  the  first,  an  information  was  laid 
against  a  Mr.  Wright  for  denying  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ :  a  doctrine,  which, 
however  erroneous  it  may  be  deemed  by 
us,  who  are  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  is  maintained  by  many  persons 
who  believe,  as  firmly  as  we  do,  in  the 
christian  dispensation  ;  by  the  whole  class 
of  Unitarian  christians,  amongst  whom 
are  to  be  (bund  many  persons  of  as  ex- 
emplary life  and  raorab,  and  ofasatrictan 


adherence  to  religious  duties,  as  in  any 
other  persuasion   whatever;    a    doctrine 
however,  which,  whether  true    or   false, 
has  lately  by  an  act  of  parliament,  dictated 
by  the  soundest  wisdom  and  justice,  been 
exempted  from  the  penalties  to  which  it 
was    formerly  exposed  by  law.      This, 
therefore,  was  no  crime;  and  it  was  found 
necessary,  to  give  efiect  to  the  informa- 
tion, by  some  more  serious  charge :  and  it 
was  asserted,  that  the  preacher  had  not 
only  impugned  the  Trinity,  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  that  he  had  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  belief  of  re- 
ward or   punishment  in  a  future  state. 
This  was  stated  by  a  reverend  prelate,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding took   place,    to   have  been  the 
charge  upon  which  Mr.  Wright  had  been 
brought  before  a  magistrate  at  Liverpool, 
and  held  to  bail  for  bis  appearance  to  an- 
swer it.    Now,  my  lords,  there  cannot  be 
produced  a  more  pregnant  instance  than 
this,  to  show  the  aanger  of  inviting  rash, 
or  interested,  or  malevolent  persons,  to 
bring  forward  accusations  of  tnis  nature ; 
and  leaving  them  to  be  decided  on,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  power  of  commit- 
ting the  party  accused  to  prison,  by  per- 
sons so  likely,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  to  form  an  er- 
roneous judgment.     I  have  read  the  ser- 
mon, my  lords — Mr.  Wright,  I  maintain, 
had  published  no  blasphemy;  had  said  no- 
thing which  by  law  he  may  not  say  with 
impunity ;   had  not  denied  a  future  state 
of   reward  or  punishment;    but    simply 
maintained,  that  there  is  no  separate  or 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul ;  professing 
as  his  religious  belief,  that  the  soul  expires 
and  is  revived  with  the  body,  on  that  day 
of  final  account,  when  we  shall  all  be  called 
upon  to  answer  for  our  conduct  in  this 
life.     This,  my  lords,  I  say  again,  may  be 
a  belief  in  which  we  may  not  concur,  but 
it  is  neither  impious  nor  blasphemous.    It 
was  the  belief  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who,  what- 
ever the  errors  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions  might  be,  was,  I  believe,  a  man  of 
as  exemplary  worth  and  morals  as  .ever 
lived.    It  is  the  belief,  not  only  of  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Unitarian 
christians,  but  even   of  members  of  tbc 
church  of  England  itself,  and  has  been,  as 
the  reverend  prelate  well  knows,  explained 
and  defended  by  a  learned  bishop,*    to 
whom  he  will  be  the  last  man  to  deny  the 

*  The  late  rev.   Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 
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tribute  of  esteem  and  veneration,  due  to  a 
life  of  distinguished  piety  and  virtue. 
Here  then,  my  lords,  we  have  an  example, 
directly  in  point,  of  the  danger  of  an  ac- 
cusation, to  describe  it  in  'the  mildest 
terms,  hastily  laid,  and  incautiously  de- 
cided upon,  whereby  a  respectable  man, 
for  preaching  a  belief  which  he  conscien- 
tiously held,  and  which  is  perfectly  inno« 
cent  in  itself,  has  been  dragged  before  the 
public  as  a  criminal  guilty  of  blasphemy ; 
and  would  have  been  committed  to  prison, 
if  he  had  not  been  in  a  situation  of  life  which 
enabled  him  to  procure  bail. 

The  other  case,  my  lords,  is  of  another 
description ;  but  it  exhibits,  in  a  point  of 
view  no  less  striking,  the  evil  consequences 
to  which  this  proceeding  of  the  secretary 
of  state  might,  d  priori,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  give  occasion.  A  magistrate  of 
the  name  of  Powel  had  brought  before  him, 
upon  the  accusation  of  an  informer,  two 
persons  charged  with  vending  pamphlets, 
and  I  believe  some  other  articles,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  respecting 
hawkers  and  pedlars ;  which  has  also  been 
recommended  to  the  peculiar  care  of  the ma- 

fistrates,  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state, 
'hese  persons  in  vain  pleaded,  that  they 
had  sold  their  goods  on  the  market  day,  in 
open  market ;  that  there  was  a  clause  of 
exception  in  the  act,  which  enabled  them 
to  do  so  ;  and  that  they  were,  therefore, 
exempted  from  its  penalties.  "  No,*'  says 
the  magistrate  <<  there  is  since  my  lord 
Sidmouth's  Circular,  an  end  of  that  excep- 
tion ;  such  publications  can  no  longer  be 
sold  at  all  without  a  licence ;"  and  he  ac- 
cordingly convicted  them, committed  them 
to  prison,  and  issued  a  warrant  to  levy  the 
penalties  by  distress.  All  this,  however, 
had  been  done  to  extort  evidence,  as  it 
appears,  from  these  men,  against  a  third 
person,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
publications,  which  they  had  offered  for 
sale ;  and  having  at  last  succeeded  in  Ibis 
the  magistrate,  again  exceeding  his  power, 
discharged  them  from  the  conviction 
which  had  taken  place,  and  proceeded,  in 
a  manner  no  less  violent  and  illegal,  to 
convict  the  person  against  whom  evidence 
had  thus  been  extorted,  in  penalties  to  the 
amount  of  80/.,  for  which  he  immediately 
issued  his  warrant  of  distress;  and  this 
though  it  was  represented  to  him,  that 
the  person  accused  had  not  had  time  given 
him  to  appear  in  his  own  defence,  and  that 
the  magistrate,  under  the  law  for  recover- 
ing penalties  for  the  stamp  dutieay  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  ■ 
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This,  my  lords,  is  the  case,  a«  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  I  trust  it  may, 
upon  farther  hearing,  be  found  to  admit 
orsome  eontradietion  or  explanation ;  but 
it  appeared  of  sufficient  weight  to  the 
court,  to  induce  them  to  grant  a  rule  to 
show  cauie  why  a  criminal  informatioB 
should  not  be  filed:  and,  if  the  facts  stated 
be  true,  there  cannot  be  exhibited  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  impradeoce  and 
danger  of  calling  into  action  all  the  intem- 
perate zeal  and  violence  bv  which  magis^ 
trates  may  be  influenced  in  a  moment 
like  the  present. 

These  cases,  my  lords,  and  others,  to 
which  I  will  not  now  refer  more  particu* 
larly,  in  granting  licences  for  meetings  fbr 
the  discxission  of  various  subjects,  have 
already  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
Circular  Letter  of  the  secretary  of  state* 
and  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  it.  How 
many  more  there  may  be  of  a  similar  na* 
ture  I  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  may  b# 
assured,  that  more  instances  like  these 
will  occur,  if  tbey  are  not  checked  by  the 
seasonable  interference  of  parliament. 
Proceedings  so  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  ffovernment,  so  destructive  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  free 
exercise  of  those  privileges  which  it  con* 
fers,  more  particuiai'ly  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  longer; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  establishment 
of  such  a  power  are  so  accurately  des* 
cribed,  in  a  protest  entered  upon  the 
Journals  of  this  House,  *  that  1  cannot 
help  reading  it,  as  the  best  summing  up 
that  I  can  make  of  the  dangerous  charac* 
ter  and  injurious  efiects  of  the  measure* 
which  the  noble  secretary  has  been  in- 
duced to  take. 

<<  By  this  doctrine,  every  man's  liberty, 
privileged  as  well  as  unprivileged,  is  sur** 
rendered  into  the  hands  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  He  is  by  this  means  empowered,  in 
the  first  instance  to  pronounce  the  paper 
to  be  a  seditious  libel ;  a  matter  of^  such 
difficulty,  that  some  have  pretended  it  is 
too  high  to  be  entrusted  to  a  special  jury 
of  the  first  rank  and  condition.  He  w  to 
understand,  and  decide  by  himself,  the 
meaning  of  cverv  innuendo.  He  is  to  de- 
termine the  tendency  thereof,  and  brand  it 
with  his  own  epithets.  He  is  to  adjudge 
the  party  guilty,  and  make  him  author  or 
publisher,  as  be  sees  good.  And  lastly,  he 
IS  to  give  sentence  by  eommitting  the 

•  November  29, 1768.  See  Neir  Pari. 
Hist.  Vol.  1%  p.  1371. 
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party.  All  these  autboritiet  are  git  en  to 
one  single  magistrate*  unassisted  by  coun- 
•el«  evidence,  or  jury,  in  a  case  where  the 
law  says  no  action  will  lie  against  him,  be- 
cause he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge." 

This  protest,  my  lords,  appears,  in  your 
Journals,  to  have  been  entered  upon  the 
resolution,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  been  voted 
by  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, "  That  privilege  of  parliament  does 
not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing seditious  libels,*'  &c.  It  is  signed 
by  seventeen  peers,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  name  of  Earl  Temple.  The 
danger  attending  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  even  by  the  secretary  of  state,  is 
nere  most  eloquently  and  unanswerably 
stated :  but  if  it  could  have  been  fore- 
aeen,  that  the  same  power  was  to  be  given 
to  every  justice  of  the  peace;  and  that 
not  to  the  secretary  of  state  alone,  but  to 
every  inferior  magistrate  throughout  the 
kingdom,  **  every  man's  liberty,  privi- 
leged as  well  as  unprivileged,  was  to  be 
aurrendered,*'  in  how  much  more  forcible 
and  flowing  terms,  if  more  forcible  and 
gkmmg  terms  coald  have  been  found, 
would  they  have  described  such  an  exten- 
sion of  an  authority,  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  the  principlesof  a  freeconstitution. 

I  have  now,  my  lords,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion this  long  argument  upon  a  case, 
which  seems  to  me,  as  much  as  any  that 
have  ever  occurred  within  my  memory,  to 
call  for  the  prompt  and  effectual  inter- 
ference of  parliamenL  If  it  should  still 
be  contended,  in  opposition  to  all  that  I 
have  stated,  that  the  protection  of  the 
state,  against  the  machinations  of  sedition 
or  treason,  requires  the  existence  of  such 
a  power ;  my  answer  is,  that,  in  tlie  best 
periods  of  our  history,  when  the  practice 
of  the  constitution  was  the  purest ;  nay, 
in  times  when  the  state  has  been  exposed 
Co  the  greatest  difficulties  both  from  within 
and  from  without ;  it  has  been  protected 
against  all  the  dangers  that  assailed  it,  by 
the  native  energies  of  its  government,  and 
by  the  spirit  and  attachment  of  a  free 
people.  But  this  authority  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  established  in  the  se- 
cretary of  state;  and  with  the  tremend- 
ous power  of  the  attorney-general  in  Sling 
ex  tfficio  informations,  and  in  keeping  them 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his  victims 
(powers  at  which  guilt  may  well  tremble, 
and  from  which  even  innocence  cannot 
escape  without  severe  suffering),  1  ask  of 


your  lordships  whether  any  reasonable  ap- 
prehension is  to  be  entertaioed  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  means  in  the  government  to 
repel  the  immediate  dangers,  which  may 
arise  from  inflammatory  libels,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  popular  uneasiness ;  or  to  defeat 
any  more  gradual  and  insidious  attempts 
to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  alienate  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  I 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  my  lords,  what- 
ever view  I  take  of  this  question,  whether 
as  it  regards  the  law,  the  principles  of*the 
constitution,  the  character  of  the  offence, 
or  the  security  of  the  state,  I  come  to  the 
same  conclusion;  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
that  it  is  inexpedient,  that  it  is  dang»t>as 
in  the  highest  degree  to  give,  in  tl^  pro- 
ceedings acainst  libel,  so  extraordinary  a 
power,  hiwerto  unknown  in  practice,  to 
be  exercised  indiscriminately  by  all  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  the  investigation  of  this  subject^ 
I  can  assure  your  lordships,  that  I  have 
spared  no  pains  before  I  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce so  strong  an  opinion.  I  have  had 
recourse  to  all  Uie  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation within  my  reach,  both  of  deadend 
living  authority ;  and,  after  a  careful  and 
diligent  inquiry,  I  present  myself  to  you 
this  night,  with  the  strongest  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  asserted.  Had  1  consulted  niy  per- 
sonal ease,  indeed,  and  considered  only 
the  ungrateful  character  of  the  task  I  have 
thus  imposed  upon  myself,  knowing  how 
little  my  opposition  to  any  measure  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  is  likely  to  avail 
I  should  have  remained  silent.  But  I 
could  not  sit  still  and  see  so  dancerous  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  freedom  of  uie  press 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
without  employing  such  means  as  are  in 
my  power,  however  hopeless  of  success, 
to  avert  it. 

If  any  thing,  my  lords,  could  add  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  itself,  it 
would  be  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  situation  of  the 
country.  We  have  been  induced,  in  con- 
currence with  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature,  to  suspend,  with  respect  to 
political  offences,  the  operation  of  a  law, 
which  forms  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  con- 
stitution. We  have  also  passed  other 
lawsi  materially  abridging  and  restraining 
the  facility  of'^  petitioning,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  free  discussion.  Even  those,  who 
are  the  most  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  making  these  new  provisions  for  the 
security  of  the  government,  by  tlie  ex- 
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tension  of  its  powers,  will,  I  am  sure, 
admit,  that  it  is  an  evil  much  and  deeply 
to  be  lamented.  But,  my  lords,  if  new 
laws  of  this  description  are  to  be  enacted 
—if,  when  enacted,  they  are  to  be  con- 
strued to  the  utmost  strictness  of  their 
letter,  and  executed  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting severity ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
interpretations  of  the  old  law  are  to  be 
adopted,  and  a  new  practice  introduced, 
still  farther  controlling  popular  rights  and 
prrvileges,  and  rendering  their  exercise 
difficult  and  dangerous,  what,  I  ask,  is  to 
be  the  end  ?  More  especially,  if  this  spirit 
in  our  legislation  is  accompanied  with 
other  circumstances,  operating  directly 
and  powerfully  in  the  same  direction — if  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  our  prin- 
ciples, in  our  policy,  in  our  tastes,  in  our 
habits,  and  in  our  manners — if  we  are  be- 
come a  military  and  a  warlike,  from  a  ma- 
ritime and  pacific  people — if,  whiUt  we  are 
increasing  the  civil  powers  of  the  Crown 
by  !a^,  we  are  also  maintaining  an  army 
disproportioned  to  our  population,  incom- 
patible with  an  effective  support  of  our 
naval  superiority,  and  destructive  of  the 
character  of  a  free  government-— what,  my 
lords,  must  be  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  a  system  ?  Its  termination  cannot  be 
doubtful:  one  of  two  things  must  un- 
avoidably happen;'  either  that  this  free 
constitution,  the  glorious  work  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  must,  though  its  forms  may 
still  survive^  decline,  by  no  slow  degrees, 
into  a  military  despotism;  or  that— I  will 
not  describe  the  alternative ;  but  it  would 
be  scarcely  less  dreadful. 

To  avert  such  extremities  will  require 
the  utmost  care,  the  utmost  vigilance,  the 
utmost  wisdom  of  parliament.  The  peo- 
ple have  borne,  with  a  most  exemplary 
pati^ce,  sufferings  which  I  wish  I  could 
feel  the  confidence,  which  some  express, 
in  believing  to  be  merely  temporary.  To 
what  farther  privations  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  submit  I  know  not;  but  every 
thing  I  hear  and  see  forbids  me  to  speak 
of  our  present  prospects  as  encouraging. 
With  a  declining  revenue,  we  labour 
under  the  pressure  of  a  taxation  which  I 
bold  it  to  be  impossible  to  increase ;  but 
any  effectual  and  early  relief  from  which 
I  4ar  is  difficult.  Our  best  hope  of  sur- 
mounting the  evils  which  surround  us  must 
be  found  in  the  patience  and  fortitude  of 
the  people,  supported  and  strengthened 
by  a  high-minded  consciousness  of  their 
rights  as  freemen.  Beware,  my  lords, 
how  you  weaken  in  them  this  sentimcnty 


the  true  source  of  your  security  and 
power ;  how  you  deprive  them  of  the  con- 
fidence, so  necessary  to  be  cherished  and 
improved,  that  by  parliament,  whose  pe- 
culiar duty  it  is  to  protect  them,  their  iiv- 
terests  will  not  be  neglected. 

It  is,  my  lords,  by  the  irresistible  im* 
pression  of  these  feelings,  and  by  a  sense 
of  duty  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, that  I  have  felt  myself  impelled  to 
bring  this  matter  before  you.  Your  ac- 
quiescence in  the  motion,  which  I  am 
about  to  propose,  will  pledge  you  to  no- 
thing beyond  a  farther  and  more  mature 
consideration  of  a  most  important  consti- 
tutional question ;  and,  if  I  did  not  fear 
being  taxed  with  presumption,  I  would 
ask  whether  to  this  extent  at  least,  I  have 
not  made  out  a  case,  which  your  lordships 
ought  not  at  once  to  dismiss  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  attention  ^  That  no  ad- 
verse feelings  may  influence  your  decision^ 
I  have  abstained,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  the  introduction  of  any  topics  that 
might  excite  them.  It  has  been  my  en- 
deavour to  keep  out  of  view  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  interests'  and  opinions 
of  party ;  and  if,  inadvertently,  any  thing 
tending  that  way  should  have  escaped  roe, 
I  intreat  your  lordships  to  consider  it  as 
unsaid,  and  to  banish  it  from  your  recol- 
lection. I  have  had  no  object,  and  no 
desire,  but  to  pursue  this  question,  in  the 
sincere  spirit  of  truth,  to  a  just  and  legi* 
timate  conclusion.  My  wish  is,  that  your 
lordships  should  consider  it  as  having  been 
brought  before  you  in  the  exercise  of 
your  judicial  rather  than  your  political 
functions ;  a&  requiring  the  same  dispas- 
sionate attention,  the  same  grave  delibe- 
ration and  inquiry,  the  same  disinterested 
and  impartial  decision.  You  are  indeed 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  your  fellow  subjects;  and  I  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  they  may  sustain  no  far- 
ther injury  from  the  proceeding  of  this 
night.    I  move,  my  lords, 

**  That  the  Case  submitted  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  &c.  be  laid  before 
this  House." 

Lord  ElUnboroughiSddf  he  had  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  very  able 
and  elaborate  speech  of  the  noble  earl — a 
speech  which  evidently  demonstrated  thai 
the  noble  earl  had  bestowed  great  pains  in 
considering  this  important  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  certainly  he  had  argued  il 
in  a  manner  that  reflected  the  highest 
honour  upon  him.  He  was  by  no  means 
convinceu,  however,  from  any  of  the  aiH 
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thorities  which  the  noble  earl  bad  cited, 
or  by  any  of  the  arguments  which  he  had 
grounded  upon  them,  that  the  law  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  always  consi- 
dered it  to  be ;  namely,  that  justices  of  the 
peace  can  arrest  ond  hold  to  bail  in  cases 
of  libel.  In  offering  his  opinion  to  their 
lordships  on  this  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion, he  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
noble  earl,  in  calling  to  his  support  some 
of  the  gravest  and  most  venerable  authori- 
ties that  hod  ever  adorned  the  seat  of 
justice,  or  discharged  the  duties  which 
every  roan  owed  to  his  profession,  by  pub- 
lishing the  result  of  his  laborious  researches, 
tnd  most  mature  and  unbiassed  opinions. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  lord  Hale,  in  his 
very  excellent  work,  intituled  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  declares,  **  that  justices  of  the 
peace  may  issue  their  warrants,  within  the 
precincts  of  their  commission,  for  appre- 
nending  persons  charged  with  crimes 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  bind  them  over  to  appear  at 
the  sessions."*  Their  lordshios  would  be 
pleased  to  attend  to  these  woros— *<  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace."  The  question  was,  then,  does  a 
nbel  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace  ?  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  authorities  that  might 
be  cited,  in  order  to  show  the  extensive 
jurisdiction  that  was  given  to  magistrates, 
as  conservators  of  the  peace ;  but  several 
of  those  authorities  specifically  mentioned 
a  libel  as  within  their  cognizance.  The 
doctrine,  therefore^  of  lord  Hale  attached 
ypon  it,  as  coming  within  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  power  to  commit. — He 
ahould  next  refer  to  the  very  same  autho- 
rity quoted  by  the  noble  earl.  It  would 
be  found  by  a  reference  to  Hawkins*  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  that  *'  any  justice  of  the 
peace  may  commit  in  cases  of  treason, 
fjelony,  or  prsemunire,  or  any  other  offence 
against  the  peace  ;**f  although  in  another 
place,  as  the  noble  earl  justly  observes,  he 
states,  that  *<  a  justice  of  the  pvace  cannot 
well  be  too  tender  in  his  proceedings  of 
this  kind;*'  which  words,  however,  ex- 
presslv  showed,  that  they  could  hold 
to  bail  for  a  libel,  as  a  high  misdemeanor, 
whatever  tenderness  the  learned  writer 
recommended  them  to  adopt  in  such  cases* 
The  fact  really  was,  and  so  it  had  been 
uniformly  considered,  that  libel  was  an  in- 
dictable offence  at  the  quarter  seaions, 

•  1  Hale'sPleas  of  the  Crown,  579« 
t  2  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  84. 
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and  magistrates  had  always  exercised  the 
practice  of  commitment  in  such    cases. 
The  noble  earl  had  relied  on  a  great 
authority,  and  great  it  undoubtedly  was, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
rely  on  all  the  opinions  of  that  very  dis* 
tinguished  character,  the  late  lord  Camden. 
But  what  had  that  eminent  lawyer  said 
with  respect  to  libek  ?  He  had  been  made 
to  declare,  that  as  to  the  offence  of  a  libel, 
it  was   a  high  misdemeanor ;  and  if  so, 
should  not  the  party  be  bound  over  to 
answer  for  it?  And  what  could  be  more 
just,  or  necessary  ?  My  lords,  suppose  for 
a  moment,  that  you  should  stand  upon  so 
miserable  and  decrepid  a  state,  that  publi* 
cations  of  a  most  inflammatory  nature  are 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  you  have  no  power  to  call  the  mischie- 
vous authors  to  immediate  account:  sup- 
pose   that,  in  this  season  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  morals  and  loyalty  of  the 
people,  it  happens  to  be  the  long  vacation, 
and  that  no  proceedings  can  be  bad  in  the 
court  of  King's-bencb,  or  at  the  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,— would  not  this  be 
a  perfect  suspension  of  all  energetic  facul* 
ties  on  thepart  of  the  state?  If  this  were, 
indeed,  the  law  and  practice  of  the  countr^^ 
your  lordships  would  not  be  justified  m 
adjourning,  even  for  a  day,  without  pass- 
ing some  law  on  this  subject  to  protect 
both   the  government    and   the    people 
against  the  dangerous  and  wicked  attacks 
of  seditious  libellers.    Nothing,  however, 
is  more  common ;  and  I  need  onl v  appeal 
to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  tne  prac- 
tice of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  that,  on 
the  last  day  of  term,  motions  are  c^« 
stantly  made,  that  persons  may  be  conti-  * 
nued  on  their  recognizances,  many   of 
which  are  given  for  libels.  The  noble  earl 
seemed  to  think  that  recognizances  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  court;  but 
this  was  not  correct.     In  the  case  of 
Hogg,  the  defendant  was  personally  to 
appear  in  the  court  of  KingVbench  on  a 
certain  day,  then  and  there  to  answer  to 
all  such  matters  and  things  as  should  be 
brought  against  him,  and  so  on  from  day 
to  day ;  so  that  he  was  from  day  to  day 
considered  in  attendance.    At  the  fieriod 
of  the  Revolution,  when,  no  doubt,  the 
noble  earl  and  all  their  lordships  must  ad- 
mit that  liberty  was  established  in  this 
country  on  a  more  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tion than  had  been  known  for  centuries 
before;  at  that  auspicious  moment  he  de- 
clared, that  sureties  for  the  peace  were 
given  in  cases  of  libel.    He  had  then  ia 
(2K) 
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hftf  ftand  a  list  of  a  seri^  of  racogn?zanc6# 
tluit  had  been  entered  into  during  the 
office  of  every  attorrtey-general  from  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  present 
reign.  [Here  earl  Grey  asked  aeross  the 
tabiey  *^  Before  indictment  found  or  infer* 
mation  filed?"]  Yes,  said  lord  Ellenbo- 
tou|b,  before  indictment  found  or  hifor- 
fiiation  filed.  He  would  mention  tlie 
tiames  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons who  had  filled  the  offiee  of  attorney* 
general  during  that  period.  They  were 
Norlheyy  Lechmere,  Raymond,  sir  Dud- 
ley Ryder;  but,  in  fact,  the  praettee  was 
ftilowed  in  th^  time  of  every  attorney- 
general  down  to  the  present  year.  Could 
tny  body  say,  then,  that  this  practice 
WB^  rrot  fout^ded  on  law  >  Wonid  any  body 
8tate>  that  it  h«d  been  only  introduced  iiK 
▼cry  recent  limes  by  attoi'ney-geil'eralfi} 
i9ho  were  hostile  to  the  liberties  bf  thd 
people?  My  lord  Camden  Said  in  his 
speeches,  two  or  thfee'  times,  that  a  libel 
was  a  high  ofibnee;  and  he  ifeVer  said 
that  it  was  such  an  o^nce  as  a  party 
might  nYM:  be  answerable  fo^.  For  hiM 
own  part,  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt, 
tfor  had  he  ever  heard  any  thing  suggested 
by  any  person  of  the  least  atltAority,* 
witrlng  the  whole  course  of  his  practice  at 
the  bar,  or  since  He  had  bad  the  hon(^ur  of 
a  seat  on  the  bench,  thht  the  authority  of 
*  magistrate  to  hold  to  ball  did  not  extend 
to  cases  of  libel,  if  the  authority  of  Hale, 
^  Hawiins,  of  Camden,  and  of  Coke 
^ere  to  be  relied  on,  they  all  spoke  Ex- 
pressly and  explidtly  on  the  subject ;  dnd 
If  the  practice  from  the  revolution  down 
to  the  present  day  were  not  sufficient  to 
establish  this  point,  there  could  be  nO 
safe  guide  foe  any  man  in  the  exercise  of 
Ms  judicial  or  legal  duties.  He  wished  no 
person  to  be  screened  from  delinquency, 
Aeitherdid  he  desii^  (God  forbid  I)  that 
any  one  Should  be  ifhproperly  harassed  or 
feased;  but,  upon  the  fbllest  consideration 
of  the  subject — and  htf  begged  to  assure 
l^eir  lordahips  that  he  had  paid  the  otniost 
attention  to  it — he  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  justices  of  the  peace  had  power 
to  hold  to  bail  in  cases  of  libel. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  in  looking  into 
his  own  mind,  he  could  be  quite  sure  his 
understanding  was  not  betrayed  Inr  his 
wishes  on  the  subject  before  the  llouse. 
For  the  noble  secretary  of  state  he  bad 
n  high  personal  regard,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  from  whose  oplm'ons  he  had 
collected  the  law  which  was  the  foUnda- 
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fiioQ  of  his  lettori  had  been  his  oompaniotis    but  b  a»  one  iasta&ee  thai  ho  eould  te* 


find  friends  from  the  beginning  of  Mb  pro* 
fes^onal  life—on^  of  them  being  no^ 
called  to  th^  bench  could  no  longer  bc^ 
consulted;  and  althotijgh  upon  the  pi'esenC 
occasion  he  difiered  from  the  other,  yet 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  Crown  i;ouMt 
not  In  general  have  a  safer  adviser^  as  hef 
was  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  truly  honesK 
man;   bxit  none  of  these  considerations 
could  give  ev^en  the  slightest  bias  to  hi9 
conduct  to-night,   when  the  public  inte^ 
rests  Were  in  ouestion.     No  one  in  the 
world  could  feel  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
the  blasphemous  pUbiicattoiis  Which  were 
principtflty  pointed  at  by  the  letter.    He 
had  folly  proved  that  dts{k>8ition  when  h^ 
advised  the  prosecution  of  Fame's  Age  of 
Reason,  and    afterwards    convicted   thcf 
publisher  in  the  couH  of  KingVbench'. 
At  that  early  period  of  the  Fre6ch  revo- 
hitfon,  when  religion    and  order   being 
trampled  under  foot,  hifidelity  and  anar^ 
chy  walfeed  hand  in  hand  together,  thii^ 
country  w^   iVi  a  manner  overwhelmed 
With  blasphemous  and  seditious  pUMiea* 
elon^.    The  Old  Bailey  and  otheir  eourtb 
had  hardly  time  to  try  them,  and  l?le  de*^ 
#ired  to  retmnd   his   majesty's  minfiiteftf 
fhat  their  universal  existence  and  exten^^ 
^vO  circulation  were  the  ohiy  foundationy 
6t  the  special  commissioris  tinder  whidk 
the  state  prisoners  in  1794!  Wei'e  ehdrgetf 
with  a  traitbrous  conspiracy  to  assume  all 
the  forrfctions  of  government,  and  to  oVer*' 
Khrow  it  by  rebellious  force.    At  the  skme^ 
period,  and  upon  the  same  ftstmibtioh^ 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspehded,  yefef 
riot  one  waitant,  that  he  at  least  remem- 
bered, or  ever  hdird  of,  was  even  then 
issued  by  any  of  the  mSgistrates  thi^ugh* 
out  the  c5ountry,  to  hold  to  bail  the  mostf 
open  and  boastful  libellers,  until  tdter  in^* 
dictments  had  been  found  ogain^  them* 
At  the  same  period  still,   ahd  during  » 
long  time  afterwards,  he  had  himself  been 
counsel  to  a  Society  for  the  SUppi'essioh 
of  Vice ;  the  object  of  which  wa^  to  drive 
out  of  the  reach  of  youth  ahd  innocence 
publications  of  a  illr  ihore  dangerous  and 
corrupting  character ;  and  he  could  aisdre 
their  lordships,  that  if  he  had  then  thoughti 
the  law  authot>i2ed  the  arrest  of  their  au- 
thors or  publishei^,  he  roost  uhquestion^ 
ably  would  have  advised  and  acted  upon 
it,  because  it  was  in  general  so  difficult  to 
secure  them,  that  recourse  was  often  had' 
to  the  disguise  of  purchasers;  their  shopa* 
being   seklom   open  to  ordinary  tramc* 
He  had  convictea  many  of  such  oHknddl'Sy 
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Himpto  M^  9ver  dur^oud  an  arrest  until 
^er  Ao  lAdictqaeol  found ;  akhough  libelf 
of  that  de^criptioa  required  dq  leg$l  biow- 
l^dge  to  ^s^ertain  their  pproicious  efecia* 
He  admitted  that  escapes  from  jU9tice 
ipigh^  occasionally  be  ibe  consequence  of 
|lu»t  pautiotts  re«erire  in  atriking  at  offen* 
dersj  but  far  more  dangerous  evils  vould 
DniveriaUy  foUoiv,  if  they  could  be  struck 
9t  without  the  (dearest  authority  of  the 
^mpion  lav*  or  the  positive  direction  of 
atfitute«.  At  (hat  entrance  an  assault 
might,  be  loade  upon  all  the  securities 
which  are  the  charecteristics  of  our  con- 
ftitution. — Lord  V»*  then  said,  that  he  had 

]>r^pared  himself  to  eater  fully  upon  the 
egal  arguQient,  h\xi  it  would  now  be  pe* 
dao^  to  do  %09  aa  the  moat  able  i|nd  cpn- 
yiociog  speech  of  his  noble  friend  behind 
{Um  had  received  no  answer.  No  man 
4U)uld  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  talents 
and  learning  of  hia  noble  friend  at  the 
iioad  of  tlie  court  of  King's-bencfa,  where 
iie  bad  long  presided  with  so  much  ad^ 
yaatage  to  the  public;  but  his  noble 
friend  bad  rested  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  earl   Grey,  upon  his  own 

Seat  fintbority  only ;  he  had  not  entered 
\io  argument  by  way  of  answer  to  it»  nor 
fated  aoT  authorities  except  a  few  arrests 
an  London  by  attorney-general,  in  verv 
iBPdeni  times,  on  the  validity  of  which 
^e  court  had  neyer  pronounced  any  opi- 
pion,  Dor  bad  its  attention  been  called 
to  the  aobject;  and  if  those  few  instances 
bad  been  known  and  considered  as  the 
understood  and  settled  law,  how  was  it 
poisihie  that  tQ  learned  a  person  in  the 
Housa  of  Commons  should  have  brought 
ia  the  48tb  of  the  kiog,  which  gave  to 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
and  to  them  only,  and  not  even  to  them 
till  after  inferoiattoQ  filed,  a  power  of 
anaaft  which  notoriously  belonged  before 
10  avory  magistrate  in  England.  When 
that  eaaUiog  bill  for  suoh  judges  only 
came  up  here,  it  was  opposed  and  de«> 
baled ;  it  is  true  that  the  aoble  chief  jus- 
tioa  did  then  say,  as  to-night,  that  it 
waa  an  oanacessary  statute,  bat  no  autho- 
ritiaa  (as  I  reaianber)  were  then  cited ; 
aad  I  can  most  positively  assure  the 
Uousa  that  my  ora  oppoaition  to  it  rested 
aipan  my  believiog  it  to  be  a  power  quite 
•evh- «ad  I  can  further  aafety  say,  that 
during  the  whole  tame  I  practised  at  the 
baTf  I  never  had  the  laaal  idea  that  it  was 
aompeteat  to  a  common  jastice  of  the 
Mace  to  asresi  befi^re  iadiotment  finr  a 
McLl   Wjlb  regaid  to  tha  a^oia  afUd^ 


Uw,  I  afaall  leave  it  altogeilper  upon  the 
unanswerable  argument  oi  my  noble 
friend»  and  shall  only  say  that  it  appears 
tf  me»  lord  Hale,  ia  the  cases  mentioned, 
was  speaking  only  of  felonies,  which 
eould  not  comprehend  libels,  and  tlMt 
until  long  after  his  time  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  could  not  at  least  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  holding  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  because,  even  in  Pitt's 
case,  as  stated  in  Hawkins*  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  which  was  many  years  after  the 
death  of  lord  Hale,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  court  of  King's-bcnch  to  quash  an 
indictment  for  a  libel,  upon  the  sole 
ground  that  it  was  found  only  at  sessions. 
»-Lord  E.  said,  he  would  not  lead  the 
House  into  technical  reasoning,  but  he 
might  ask  any  lawyer,  whether,  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sessions  over  libels  had 
ever  at  that  time  been  settled,  such  a  mo- 
tion would  probably  have  been  made,  or 
if  made,  could  possibly  have  drawn  such 
an  answer  from  so  high  and  so  learned  a 
court ; -^would  any  court,  indeed,  have 
talked  of  a  demurrer  upon  a  Question  of 
notorious  jurisdiction  ?— Lord  L.  now  said 
he  would  detain  the  House  no  longer,  but 
he  prayed  them  to  remember  that  the 
libel  act  was  a  dead  letter,  if  this  wap 
held  to  be  law,  and  that  there  was  aa 
end  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  if  any  oom^ 
mon  justice  of  the  peace  might  overhaul 
collections  of  books  in  any  shop  or  libnuy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  upon  hia 
own  authority  pronounce  the  sellers  or 
possessors  to  be  criminal,  and  send  them 
by  his  warrants  to  prison.  He  believed 
such  a  power  never  existed,  nor  if  it  did, 
could  long  continue. 

Tlie  Lord  ChanceUor  observed,  (hat 
after  hearing  the  most  able  speech  of  tha 
noble  mover,  he  had  no  diinculty  in  de* 
daring,  that  the  noble  earl  had  argued 
the  case  with  ai^ch  ability  aa  held  him  in 
some  degree  of  chack,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
him.  In  delivering  his  own  qiinion  on  this 
great  question,  1^  desired  to  enter  hia 
moat  solemn  protest  against  being  bound 
to  bold  to  that  opinion,  except  for  that 
night.  His  reason  for  saying  this  waa, 
that  many  of  the  subjects  oi  this  countrjr 
had  been  held  to  bail  for  libels ;  and  if 
they  had  been  unjustly  arrest^*  thej 
might  bring  their  actions  against  the  indi« 
viauals  who  had  so  held  them  to  bail; 
aad,  therefore,  be  could  not  think  it 
woidd  be  fit  for  any  noble  lord  in  that 
Uouio  la  aoppoae,  that  an/  oj^on  ha 
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(lord  Eldon)  mi^ht  give  that  night  should 
fM}nclude  hiio,   if  he  heard   any  parties 
argue  at  that  bar,  on  a^rit  of  error,  that 
they  nought  not  to  have  been  so  held  to 
bail.    He  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  the  profession^  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  his  opinion ;  but  if  it  was  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  he  was  bound  to  retract  it. 
The  present  motion  went  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  case  submitted  to  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  on  which  he  should 
say  only  a  very  few  words,  not  out  of  dis- 
respect to  tlie  noble  earl,  but  because  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  in  his  view  of  the 
subject,  to  detain  their  lordships  long  on 
that  head.     Nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  give  his  consent  to  the  production 
of  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
«Crown,  knowing    the  mischief  that  fre- 
quently attended  the  production  of  such 
documents,   if    the    noble   secretary    of 
state  had  not  made  that  opinion  part  of 
his  letter.      The    opinions   stated   three 
propositions:    that  tne  secretary  of  state 
may  commit,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
may  commit,  and  that  a  judge  generally 
may  commit;    by  which  must  be  under- 
stood  the  judges  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  48th  Geo.  3d.     With  respect  to  the 
present  attorney 'general,    the  noble  earl 
had  not  spoken  half  enough  of  him  ;   he 
could  not,   indeed,  say  too  much  in  his 
praise,  for  a  more  able  man  did  not  exist. 
His  objection,  however,  to  produce  the 
case  was  this ;  that  it  was  hardly  possible, 
on  any  such  occasion,  that  some  particu- 
lars should  not  be  stated  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown. which  it  would  be  highly 
improper   and    inconvenient  to  disclose. 
In    the  year    1794;  a   proclamation  was 
issued,  requiring  the  magistrates  to  take 
notice  of  the  numerous  libellous  publica- 
tions which  were  industriously  circulated 
at  that  period.     He  had  never  felt  any 
difficulty  in  stating  the  principles   upon 
which  his  conduct,  as  attorney-general, 
had  been  founded.    It  never  bad  been  his 
disposition  to  regard  the  case  of  an  ordi* 
nary  libel  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try with  any  peculiar  jealousy  or  vigilance: 
but  when  he  saw  that  a  system  existed, 
the  object  of  which  was,   by  means  of 
these  libellous  publications,  to  overthrow 
the  government,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  an  evil  which  required  to  be  suppress- 
ed  with  a  strong  hand.      This  was  the 
Btate  of  things  in  the  years    1793    and 
1794.    A  design  was  pursuqd  of  subvert- 
ing all  the  constituted  xjauthoritiea  and  es- 
lablisbm^QtSi  civil  and  ec^eaiasticaly  and 


of  destroying  those  morals  without  which 
there  could  be  neither  social  happiness  nor 
political  security.    It  had  been  decided, 
again  and  again,  that  a  blasphemous  pub- 
lication  was    a  seditious  libel.    Neither 
could  he  consider  it  extraordinary,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  law-officers   of  the 
Crown  had   been    referred  to;    and  be 
would  ask  with  the  utmost  amity  and  good 
humour,    whether   his   noble  friend  who 
spoke  last,  would  not  feel  his  own  opinion 
confirmed  on  any  question  by  the  concur- 
rence of  such  eminent  lawyers  as  sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  and  sir  Arthur  Piggot  ?  He 
must    however    again    protest,    that    he 
would  not  be  concluded  by  the  legal  doc- 
trine which  he  maintained  that  night,  if 
any  subject  of  his  majesty  should  think  pro- 
per to  discuss  the  point  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  in  a  writ  of  error.     He  only  stated 
the  present  impressions  of  his  mind  on  this ' 
occasion ;  he  had  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  a  court  of  equity,  and 
was,  therefore,   but   partially  conversant 
with  criminal  matters.     When  he  found, 
however,  that  Mr.  Northey,  lord   Hard- 
wicke,    Mr.   Justice  Willes,  sir   Dudley 
Ryder,  and  lord  Mansfield,  had  all,  in  the 
office    of    attorney  -  general,    proceeded 
upon  these  warrants,  and  had  sanctioned 
similar  proceedings  afterwards  in  their  ju« 
dicial  characters  in  the  court  of  King's* 
bench,  the  presumption,  at  least,  must  be, 
that  such  a  practice  was  perfectly  legal. 
The  power  was  vested,  not  to  be  exer« 
cised  for  the  oppression,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection   of   society.     The    authority    of 
Hale  and  Hawkins  was,  he  should  con- 
tend, in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the 
power,  although  some  passages  might  be 
cited  from  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
draw  a  contrary  inference.     The  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  was  ap- 
pealed to,  but  it  was  not  on  all  questions 
of  legal  difficulty  that  noble  lords  were 
content  to  abide  by  the  doctrines  main- 
tained in  his  work.    That  work  reflected 
infinite  credit  on  its   author,  but  it  was 
estimable  as  an  exhibition   of  diligence 
rather   than    as   a   ereat  law  authority. 
Upon  the  subject  of  what  the  practice 
had  been,  he  found  that  in  Trinity  term, 
in  the  third  year  of  George  Ist,  the  re- 
cognizance of  Thomas  Kinnersley,  who 
was  held  to  bail  by  a  magistrate  on  m 
charge  of  libel,  had  been  returned  into 
the  court  of  KingVbench,  and  a  criminal 
information  was  filed  against  him.    In  the 
next  year  a  similar  proceeding  took  placo 
agaioit  a  person  naoied  Vaughan,  .who 
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was  prosecuted  for  a  blasphemous  publi- 
cation. In  the  7th  and  9th  of  George 
1st,  and  in  the  7th  of  George  ^d,  the  like 
cases  occurred.  Under  every  attorney- 
general  who  had  held  the  office,  persons 
had  been  arrested  for  this  offence,  not 
upon  warrants  to  seize  their  papers,  or  to 
enter  into  recognizances  for  their  good 
behaviour,  but  to  give  bail  for  answering 
the  charge.  When  he  heard  the  opinion 
of  lord  Camden  cited,  respectable  as  it 
was,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  outweigh 
that  of  all  the  other  judges.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  principle  in  the  judg- 
ment in  Wilkes's  case,  which  contradicted 
the  legality  of  the  power  now  under  con- 
sideration. Lord  Camden  felt  himself 
bound  by  the  precedent  of  the  case  of  the 
Queen  against  Derby,  and  the  King 
against  Earbury,  and  argued,  that  if  the 
secretary  of  state  exercised  such  a  power, 
it  must  ^  fortiori  belong  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  compel  the  individual  charg- 
ed with  an  offence  to  be  forthcoming  to 
answer  to  the  charge.  They  were  not 
now  discussing  what  the  law  ought  to  be, 
but  what  it  actually  was.  He  haid  taken  a 
considerable  share  in  certain  transactions 
connected  with  these  subjects;  he  was 
now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  he  declared 
that  he  should  feel  deep  regret  in  his  re- 
tirement, if  he  could  think  that  the  mea- 
aures  which  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  advise  or  support,  had  trenched  upon 
the  just  liberties  of  the  country :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  believed  sincerely  that 
they  had  been  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  constitution,  under  which  more 
practical  liberty  and  happiness  was  en- 
joyed by  the  subject  than  any  other  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  He  believed 
that  they  liad  been  indispensable,  with  a 
view  to  perpetuate  those  blessings  which 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who  had  it 
in  contemplation,  and  had  vainly  attempt- 
ed, to  wrest  from  us  [Hear!]. 

Lord  HoUand^  in  endeavouring  to  fol- 
low the  noble  and  learned  lord,  was  de- 
limii  of  stating  at  once  the  spirit  and  view 
Which  influenced  him  in  supporting  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.  His  imme- 
^ate  object  was  to  obtain  fartlier  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Those  who  thought 
that  the  opinions  promulgated  in  the  noble 
viscount's  Circular  Letter  were  sound  law, 
«nd  that  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
-call  on  the  noble  viscount  to  communicate 
them  to  the  magistrates  in  so  unusual  a 
•mode,  and  to  take  from  them  the  discre- 
et) whiehja  any  state  of  the  law  was  be« 


fore  vested  in  them,  of  enforcing  and  ap- 
plying  it,    might    conscientiously    vote 
against  the  production  of  any  additional 
documents;  but  those  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, entertained  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
legal  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  promulgating  it,  must  agree,  that  a 
farther  inquiry  was  desirable.    He  could 
not  be  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  engage  in  a  legal  argument  with 
the  noble  and  learned  lords ;  but  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  very  far  into 
that  question,   after  the  uncontradicted 
and  unanswered  reasoning  of  his  noble 
friend.    He  believed  an  abler  legal  argu- 
ment never  had  been  delivered  either  at 
the  bar  or  from  the  bench.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  read  a 
list  of  distinguished  names  of  attornies-ge- 
neral,  who  had  exercised  and  sanctioned 
this  power  by  their  practice.  It  had  never 
been  asserted,  that  the  single  authority 
of  lord  Camden  was  to  overbalance  the 
unanimous  opinions  of  other  judges  and 
law-officers,  although  it  would  undoubt- 
edly bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  name,  however  distinguished :  and 
his  opinion  given  judicially  fron:  the  bench, 
was,  he  conceived,  of  greater  weight  than 
the  practice  of  all  the  attornics-general 
that  ever  lived.    The  principles  of  ship 
money  and  general  warrants  had  been 
maintained  by  attornies-general,    and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  one  practice, 
however  pernicious  in  itself,  or  inconsist- 
ent with  the  liberties  of  the  country,  that 
had  not  been  defended  to  the  last  by  the 
law-officers  of  the   Crown.    It  was  not 
enough,  therefore,  on  a  disputed  question 
of  law,  to  adduce  the  opinions  of  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general.    Doubts  of 
this  nature  could  not  be  properly  decided, 
except  by  a  reference  to  tlie  great  text 
writers,  or  by  distinct  proof-  of  long  and 
established  usage.    He  knew  there  was  a 
disposition,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
to  regard  lord  Camden  as  standing  apart 
from  all  other  judges;  and  to  think,  that 
as  his  noble  descendant  had,  with  singular 
disinterestedness,   surrendered   what  had 
been  bestowed  on  lord  Camden  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  public  services,  we  might  also 
safely  surrender  the  principles  and  opin- 
ions wHlch  he  bad  so  ably  and  honourably 
maintained.     In  that  elaborate  judgment 
which  he  had  pronounced  after  a  solemn 
hearing  in  the  well-known  case  which  had 
been  alluded  to,   it  was  distinctly  laid 
down,  that  the  power  of  a  secretary  of 
•tale  and  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  hold 
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to  bul  were  not  con^ertiUe  termf,  T^^tb 
had  not  beien  one  decision  in  favour  of  tlie 
pover  to  commit  or\  a  p})drg^  of  libel  by 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  al  the  pqn)- 
mon  IslWm  If»  ihen>  a  isagistrate  had  s^icli 
an  autl^ority  at  the  preisent  daj,  froQ^ 
whom  did  he  derive  iU  Hp  regarded  j^sr 
tices  of  the  peace  as  creatures  of  tjie  stf|- 
lute  law ;  and  where  waf  ^he  statute  whipb 
invested  them  with  any  poiver  pf  tbi3  do- 
f cription  ?  He  plight  be  told  that  (his  ^r 
gument  woqld  prove  too  much,  for  t^f^ 
t|ieir  power  to  commit  on  charges  of  fe)o« 
oy,  or  breach  of  the  p?ape,  depended  air 
tpgether  upon  usage :  but  it  wai  too.  mi^pb 
to  ?ayi  th^t  the  offence  of  libel  cou}4  be 
inciudea  under  those  gepi^ral  d^naniaf* 
floos ;  nor  were  the  same  reasons  applica- 
ble to  the  practipe*  In  the  former  case  U 
vras  uniform,  constanty  and  uncontrolled. 
To  the  twenty  or  forty  capes  cited  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  as  deprive  of  the 
legal  question,  he  would  oppose  the  Cir- 
cular Letter  itself  of  the  noble  fwamnU 
96  ample  proof  of  tbe  uopertainty  of  |be 
law;  because,  QtheriyUe,  such  a  lettpf 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  Whop  the 
proclamation  w^  issued  in  the  year  1793 
why  had  not  this  point  been  cleaFly  ex- 
plained ?  The  mode,  however,  then  adoptr 
ed,  of  calling  the  attentiqn  of  magistrates 
to  the  lubject  was  ipuph  less  objecttpns^e 
in  a  constitutional  view.  He  held  the 
issuing  of  that  letter  to  be  itself  a  milder 
meaner,  for  which,  if  it  were  i^ot  for 
his  privilege,  the  noble  lord  ipi|{bt  hiipr 
self  have  been  held  to  bail-  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  was  not  that  a  single 
justice  should  exerpisp  the  san^e  jurisr 
diction  in  all  cases  as  the  ju^tipes  as- 
sembled in  their  sessions.  Lord  Hale*s 
doubt  on  the  question  was  founded  upon 
the  circumstance,  that  in  practice  a  car 
pias  was  not  the  first  process^  but  a 
%>enire  facm  and  distringas.  |n  none  of 
the  cases  allued  to  bad  the  legal  point 
been  contended ;  and  with  respept  to  the 
argument  of  danger  to  the  countrv  firoio 
the  non-existence  of  such  an  authority, 
did  not  the  old  constitutional  prgceeding 
by  indictment  furnish  any  security  against 
the  commission  of  oSbnces  ?  Tbe  prac- 
tice of  coqamitting  at  all  previous  to  in- 
dictment vaa  not  one  of  very  great  antir 
3i(ity.  He  could  poncei?e  no  misfibief  at 
ip  worat,  except  that  a  libeller  might 
poisSUy  ceqiaio  at  lacge  for  two  9r  three 
joiflnths  before  trial  i  b\it  let  the  Hojiae 
Ipoilc  at  tbe  coaseoMAAGfs  tbe  other  wajt 
mdrafipa  how  long  m  ioaoGfint  nas 


iRtgiit  |be  detained  inpsispn.  In  tbe  north 
of  Eng^apd  (bis  might  be  for  a  period  of 
ten.mopths.  The  nob|p  viscount  bad  in- 
troduced French  and  foreign  Ij^w  intp  th^ 
country:  he  bad  ^en  f^w^j  the  discre* 
tiop  ef  the  piagi«(r^^P;  er^d  whilst  Mr^ 
Asrgpaot  Hawkins  treated  this  power  a# 
qnp  tt)at  qught  f,o  be  tendpr/y  u;i^d,  the 
noble  yi^o^nt  was  for  extending  its  ap- 
plicatiqn  to.  all  c^es  i^  evpry  part  of  the 
oouptry.  This  yas  a  pasp  which  dpmandr 
pd  inve#tjg4t jpn ;  it  was  not  only  ao  un- 
co)[>^tftutienal  proceeding  in  its  femote 
tendpncifs,  but  was  imoiedjatpiy  calcula^r 
p4  to  di^furb  M^  harmony  and  endangef 
tbe  pec|irity  of  fbpxounitry.  fie  had  heard 
that  one  fpagi^trate  b^d  ^ready  declared, 
that  in  case  of  his  exceeding  his  authority, 
ffpyprnmept  would  ceftajoly  indpmqify 
biqn.  All  this  imposed  a  gripvous  respon- 
sibility on  the  noble  viscount  which  he 
bpped  hp  would  one  day  feel.  Should  the 
noble  and  learned  chief  ju^tjce  of  the 
jS^ing*s*bencb,  whpn  acting  on  his  patb  aa 
a  judge,  corrept  the  opinion  which  he  had 
that  day  expressed,  and  goverpment  should 
^e  placed  in  tbe  cruel  dilemma  of  seeing 
magistrates,  for  having  acted  in  obedience 
tp  their  injunctions,  incqrring  heavy  penalr 
ties,  and  applying  to  thepi  for  indemnity^ 
hp  cpuld  not  imagine,  if  the  noble  viscount 
bad  the  feelings  of  a  man,  ^  inore  painful 
and  distressing  situation,  unjess  he  sbo^l4 
bp  disponed  to  go  one  step  farther,  and 
trprnplp  qn  all  law  and  justice.  He  had 
occasionally  approved  of  the  noble  vis- 
count*s  measures  when  at  tbe  hepd  of  af- 
fairs in^this  country*  although  he  thought 
bis  administration  generally  founded  on  a 
principle  of  intolerance.  He  had  felt  gra- 
titude to  him  for  tbe  peace  he  bad  nego- 
ciated,  and  for  the  good  humour  with  wbicb 
he  had  let  down  the  harsh  and  domineer- 
ing character  assumed  by  the  preceding 
goyernqient.  The  affairs  of  Europe  were 
now,  indeed  greatly  cbanged;  but  bp 
trusted  the  noble  viscount  wpuld  no^  re- 
linquish his  other  title  to  the  esteem  of 
thp  country,  and  to  the  approbation  of  pos- 
terity. He  believed  that  a  distrpa  and 
jealpusy  of  thp  ppople  wa?  not  natural  to 
his  temper,  but  be  had  of  late  aMUiped  an 
attitude  of  menace,  a^ddoa^pipre  to  eur- 
tail  tlie  liberties  of  the  country  in  the  last 
.three  oionthsi  than  be  bad  done  all  bis  life 
before  to  defend  tbem.  l^othipg  pould  he 
more  short-lived  than  a  syHwi  of  propar 
gating  falae  alanns,  in  ordar  |o  undermme 
iba  a^euijtiea  of  freedom.  He  tbougbft 
ito  ktter  lA  viaatioA  %  etf ong  mdeuce^ 
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ibd  a  serloui  part  of  xhtX  systeni;  tM 


must  fberefofe,  on  thes^  grounds,  give    tunhg  distrieu  the  poi^oh  of  thes^  ^ 
bt^  vote  in  support  of  the  Aotion  of  his    ^" 


noble  friend. 

Lord  Sidmouthf  considering  that  tht 
main  obj^et  of  the  debate  had  been  al- 
ifeady  obtained  by  the  legal  opinfohs 
which  had  been  elicited,  should  tWnk 
hitnself  inexcusable  were  he  to  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  arguments  already  ad- 
duced by  the  highest  authorities,  by  any 
Observations  of  his  6wn.  When  he  had 
the  sati^actioh  of  hearing  it  proclaimed  in 
tfhat  House,  that  the  measure  which'  he 


evet^  village  and  cottage  ?n  tfi^  rtrantkf^b- 


dittona  and  bl'asphemoqs  doctrines.  He 
hdd  himlseTf  ^en  the  effects  of  these  per- 
nreii61is  doctrines  on  some  of  these  m!8« 
guided  men ;  and  had  heaM  fi^om  aoibe  of 
th^m,  T^hile  under  examination^  the  free 
cofifession,  that  it  was  the  induence  of 
this  pOrsoQ  that  had  taketi  them  zvhj 
fVom  therr  regular  duties :  that  up  to  the 
tirtie  of  their  beitg  assailed  ^itn  these 
publications,  they  liad  been  Industrious' 
and  well-a£fect^  n^embers  of  society ;  but 
that  they  at)d  hundreds  of  their  unfortu« 


had  thought  ft  his  duty  td  adopt  was  con-    nate  neighbours,  had  been  corrupted  hy 
Ibrmable  to  the  opinion  of  the  highest  |  the  ihsrd^c/us  principles  disseminated  by, 

these  itineraiirt  hawkeri  of  seditions  and 


fegal  authority  In  the  country  (the  lord 
chancellor),  and  of  the  lord  cnief  justice 
of  the  kingdom — when  he  found  that  it  was 
eonforn^able  to  th6  opinions  of  the  greater 
text-writers  on  the  faw,  and  ali^o  to  the 
tecorded  practice  of  all  the  most  eminent 
law  servants  of  the  CVown,  both  before 
and  after  they  had  attamed  i!he' highest 
jodicibl  situatioi^s — he  felt  it  would  be 
preftiiraptuou^  in  him  to  attempt  to  add 
any  weight  to  this  mass  of  dead  and  living 
authbritieti ;  but  though  he  did  hot  think 
it  necessary  to  detain  theit  lordships  t^ith 
fihy  remarks  on  this  point  of  discussioh, 
yet  there  ^as  another  point  on  which  he 
should  think  it  a  matter  of  great  self-re- 
proach, if  he  could  not  vindicate  himself 
to  their  lordships.  It  seemed  thathe  stood 
before  their  lordships  charged  with  having 
ttsed  his  bedt  endebvoui's  tb  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  blasphemy  and  sedition.  To  that 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty;  and  while  he 
Ihred  he  should  be  proud  to  have  such  a 
enlarge  brought  against  him.  In  that  re- 
port which  was  laid  before  the  House  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  a  report  i^hich 
had  been  attacked  but  not  shaken,  notice 
was  taken  of  the  unremitting  activity  which 
had  been  employed  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  circulating,  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  at  the  lowest  prices,  orgratuitously, 

Sublications  Of  the  most  seditious  and  in- 
ammatory  nature,  marked  with  a  pe- 
culiar character  of  Irreligion  and  blas^ 
phemy ;  and  tending  not  only  to  overturn 
the  existing  form  of  government  and  or- 
der of  Society,  but  to  root  out  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  alone  any  government 
or  any  society  can  bfe  supported.  When 
he  concurred  in  that  statement,  he  knew 
it  to  be  truth ;  but  ^hat  he  then  knew, 
he  had  ^ince  se6n  confirmed  with  ten 
times  the  force.  He  kne?^  thdt  efforts 
poparalleled  bad  been  made  to  carry  into 


blasphemy.  Never  was  there  a  period 
when  blasphemy  was  so  completely  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  sedition.  A  greater 
nomb^  of  persons  could  read  now,  thati 
at  any  former  period;  they  were  befttf 
infbrmed;  they  were  collected  more  itif 
Ifarge  bodies,  especially  in  manufacturiti^ 
t^Wtts ;  there  were  also,  he  was  sorrv  tor 
ilay.  more  ale-houses.  Besides,  these 
publications  #ere  yretf  cheap,  almost  gra- 
tuitbiis;  ai^d  the  seditious  and  mas- 
l^hieMott^  deitlers  in  them  were  itinerant, 
m  brder  to  dissemmate  their  mischievous 
wares  ihare  widely.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  magistrates  became  alarmed,  and  ap- 
plied to  him  for  instructions.  In  conse« 
quince  of  such  application;  he  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
as  to  the  best  method  of  checking  the 
progress  of  this  dreadful  evil.  Perhaps, 
^0  noble  earl  would  say  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  taken  any  such  opinion ;  but 
#ie  Houise  would,  he  trusted,  think  differ* 
^ntly.  The  noble  earl  would  say,  thai 
tlie  proceeding  should  have  been  by  in- 
dictment; but  let  the  House,  before  it 
sanctioned  such  a  proposition,  consider 
what  the  state  of  tne  country  was,  and 
still  is.  What  had  b^en  the  answer  of 
some  df  these  itinerant  venders  of  poison, 
Hubert  they  were  told  that  their  traffic 
was  illegal  ?  They  said,  "  We  know  that 
we  are  acting  illegally,  but  you  cannot 
touch  u^  till  the  quarter  sessions."  In 
the  mean  time  they  could  go  on  in  their 
shameful  tradie,  adding  offbnce  to  ofibace, 
and  with  increased  momentum  propagate 
the  mischief  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
trial;  and  then,  perhaps,  abscond  into 
another  quarter.  All  tnis,  however,  he 
was  a^fare,  could  not  make  that  law 
which  was  not  law  before ;  but  it  showed' 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures   ^r 
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orotectiog  the  public  peace  and  safety, 
lie  was  ready  to  avow  all  that  he  had 
done,  and  would  take  upon  himself  all 
responsibility  for  his  acts,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might.  He  felt  con- 
scious that  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve 
his  country^  and  he  was  happy  to  know 
that  his  efforts  had  not  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  he  had 
never  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  towards  Mr.  Wright,  but 
had  merely  related  what  he  had  heard — 
namely,  that  he  had  impugned  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity.* 

Earl  Grei/  begged  leave  to  detain  the 
House  with  a  few  observations*  First,  as 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  rev.  prelate, 
he  had  never  stated  the  case  otherwise 
than  as  it  was  now  stated  by  him.  He 
had  merely  drawn  an  argument  from  it  as 
to  the  difficulty  which  must  occur  in  de- 
ciding what  is  and  what  is  not  libel ;  and 
had  inferred,  from  the  representation 
made  by  the  rev.  prelate,  that  prejudice, 
passion,  habit,  interest,  might  occasionally 
influence  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  man  had  been 
held  to  bail  for  opinions  not  only  common 
to  Unitarian  Christians,  but  even  to  dis- 
tinguished prelates,  as  the  rev.  prelate 
weu  knew.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be 
acquitted  of  any  even  unintentional  mis- 
representation.     He  now  resumed   the 

*  Lord  Sidmouth  having,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  laid  the  Circular  Letter  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lord  Holland 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  "  since  the 
passing  of  the  Seditious  Meeting  act,  a 
person  had  been  molested  for  preaching  in 
a  chapel  or  meeting-house,  such  doctrines 
as  persons  of  his  religious  persuasion 
thought  it  tlieir  duty  to  teach,  and  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  teach  for  SO, 
or  40,  or  50  years  past.  This  transaction 
had  taken  place  at  Liverpool.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  it  would  probably 
have  happened  though  this  circular  letter 
had  never  been  published :  yet  the  person 
to  whom  he  alluded  had  been  held  to  bail ; 
and  this  at  least  warranted  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  the  circular  in  question  was  the 
cause  of  the  proceeding.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  noble  secretary,  or 
any  of  the  persons  concerned,  were  to 
blame  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  that«the  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  that,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  requisite  information  for 
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main  subject  of  discussion.  If  he  felt  a 
strong  opinion  on  bringing  forward  hia 
motion— if,  afler  a  long  investigation,  he 
had  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  that  opinion  and  that 
conviction  had  been  in  no  degree  shaken 
by  what  he  had  heard  that  night.  When 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  he  felt  of 
course  considerable  distrust  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinions,  knowing  that  he 
was  to  be  opposed  by  the  highest  legal 
authorities;  but  having  listened  to  Uie 
noble  and  learned  lords  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
conviction,  he  muU  say  that  all  that  fell 
froo)  them  rather  strengthened  ihan 
weakened  his  own  opinions;  for  he  had 
never  in  his  life  heard  any  thing  more  je- 
june and  unsatisfactory  than  the  argu- 
ments of  those  learned  lords.  He  called 
for  law,  and  they  gave  him  authority ;  he 
called  for  deliberate  discussion,  and  they 
had  given  him  bare  assertions.  They  had 
served  him  as  FalstafF  was  served,  who 
asked  for  six  yards  of  satm,  and  was  called 
upon  for  securitjT.  Here  the  noble  earl 
restated  the  principal  grounds  of  his  legal 
argument,  and  insisted  that  the  authorities 
of  Hale,  Holt,  and  Hawkins,  had  not  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lords.  The  opinion  of 
lord  Holt,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, had  been  totally  unnoticed.  It  was 
curious  that  all  these  authorities  which 

that  discussion,  the  case  and  opinion 
should  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  person 
who  had  been  molested  in  the  mannec  he 
had  stated  was  an  unitarian  preacher,  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Liverpool.'*  In  reply  to  which, 
the  bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Law)  observed, 
that  **  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  preach- 
ing Unitarian  doctrines  that  Mr.  Wright 
had  met  with  any  interruption  or  molesta- 
tion. He  had  been  charged  on  oath,  by 
a  roost  respectable  gentleman,  a  merchant 
of  Liverpool,  with  having  preached,  that 
the  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  a  mere  delusion,  and  that  the  idea  of 
a  future  state  was  an  absurdity.  This  was 
the  reason  that  Mr.  Wright  had  been  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
the  noble  lord.'*^>Lord  Holland  replied, 
that  the  doctrines  mentioned  by  the  right 
reverend  prelate  were  such  as  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  hear  from  a 
pulpit:  but  it  was  not  to  the  doctrines 
that  he  referred,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  bad  been 
ceeded  with." 
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made  for  Ins  argument,  had  been  assumed 
bjr  the  noble  and  learned  lords  as  making 
for  tliem;  and  one  of  them  had  even 
asked,  with  a  sort  of  sneer,  whether  the 
opinions  of  such  grave  and  venerable 
men  were  to  be  set  aside  by  modern 
kwyers  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  standing  ? 
The  persons  whom  he  had  consulted  were 
not  tyros  in  their  profession,  but  men  of 
long  established  and  tried  reputation; 
nor  oould  he  understand  the  sarcasm  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  unless  it  had 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  new  solioitor-ge- 
neral,  who  had  been  promoted  to  his 
office  after  a  shorter  experience  in  his  pro- 

'  fession  than  any  man  before  him.  The 
learned  lord  had  quoted  a  great  many 
cases  of  persona  held  to  bail,  and  had 
asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  were  not 
these  precedents  of  the  legality  of  such 
proceedings?  The  learned  lords  cases 
went  for  nothing.  Were  bis  cases  of 
recognizance  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  attornies-general,  so  were  general  war- 
rants. Were  they  defended  in  parliament, 
so  were  general  warrants.  Was  it  not 
known  that  secretaries  of  state  and  at- 
tornies-geheral  had  declared  general  war« 
ranu  to  be  legal  ?  And  yet,  when  they 
came  before  a  court  of  law,  they  were  by 
tlie  judges  unanimously  declared  to  be 
illegal.  So  in  this  case  he  would  say, 
they  ouffht  not  to  abide  by  the  opinions 
of  the  legal  servants  of  the  Crown ;  but 
they  ought  to  look  to  the  solemn  decisions 

.of  judges  delivered  in  court  after  de- 
liberate discussion.  Such  decisions  he 
had  produced  in  favour  of  his  argument, 
while  nothiDg  but  vsgue  assertion  had.been 
produced  on  the  other  side.  And  here  he 
must  protest  against  quoting  as  decisive 
autliority  the  opinions  of  the  paid  officers 
of  the  Crown.  He  meant  no  disrespect 
in  using  that  term,  he  used  it  merely  to 
describe  that  situation  which  should  make 
their  opinions  be  regarded  with  a  consti- 

.tutionai  suspicion. — He  now  came  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  who, 
with  a  tone  of  great  self  satisfaction,  had 
taken  to  himself  the  credit  of  stopping  the 

.  progress  of  blasphemy  and  sedition.  He 
supposed  that  the  noble  lords  on  his  (lord 
Grey's)  side  of  the  House  were  as  little 
friendly  to  blasphemy  and  sedition  as  the 
Doble  viscount;  but  the  question  was, 

.  whether  the  noble  viscount  had  not  over- 

.  stepped  the  bounds  of  law,  and  endanger* 
ed  the  constitution  which  he  talked  of  sav- 
ing?   As  to  the  report  on  which    he 
grounded  his  measucoL  and  which  he  pre- 
(VOL,XXXVLy 


tended  had  been  unshaken,  it  was  well 
known  that  that  report  had  been  impeach- 
ed in  soixTe  of  its  most  material  facts,  and 
had  been  contradicted  by  the  petitions  of 
highly  respectable  persons^  As  to  the  fa- 
libility  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  noble 
viscount  had  too  much  trusted,  he  would 
refer  him  to  the  proceeding  at  the  Nor- 
wich sessions,  where  Mr.  Steward  Alder- 
son  having,  in  consecjuence  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Circtilar,  desired  the  grand  jury 
to  pay  particular  attention  t^  houses  used 
for  the  purposes  of  seditious  meetings,  the 
grand  jury  had  unanimously  reported,  that 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  no  such 
meetings  had  been  held.-*The  noble  earl 
then,  in  reference  to  an  observation  of  the 
lord  Chancellor,  observed,  that  the  alarm 
and  danger  in  1794  were  certainly  greater 
than  now ;  for  then  the  doctrines  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  were  in  full  vogue,  were  sup^ 
ported  hj  persons  of  some  eminence,  and 
were  countenanced  by  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  noble  viscount, 
indeed,  had  given  a  strange  reason  for  his 
belief  of  the  increase  of  danger.  He  said, 
that  the  danger  was  greater,  because  more 
people  read  and  were  better  informed  than 
formerly.  What!  did  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  Christian  religion  stood  on  such 
infirm  ground,  that  it  apprehended  an  in- 
crease of  danger  from  an  mcrease  of  know-* 
ledge  ?  He  was  astonished  to  hear  such  a 
doctrine.  Nor  was  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  lord  more  correct  when  he  com« 
pared  those  general  directions  given  on  oc- 
casions of  emergency  to  magistrates  with 
the  official  interference  of  the  noble  viscount* 
To  what  wouki  this  doctrine  lead?  Would 
the  noble  doctor  now  that  he  had  taken  a 
new  diploma  hi  law  proceed  from  instruct- 
ing the  ma^strates  to  instructing  the 
judges  of  the  land  ?  The  noble  lord  look- 
ed alarmed  at  such  a  supposition,  and  yet 
such  a  course  was  equally  justifiable  with 
the  other.  There  was  not  a  jot  of  differ- 
ence in  principle,  though  there  probably 
would  be  in  the  result ;  for  he  could  easily 
conceive  the  indignation  with  which  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench 
would  receive  such  a  letter  of  directions 
from  the  noble  viscount,  notwithstanding 
his  present  argument  in  favour  of  its  le- 
gality. The  slow  process  of  the  law,  as  It 
had  been  termed,  had  not  on  former  occa- 
sions been  found  ii\jurious  to  the  state. 
There  was  a  sufficient  power  at  present  to 
check  dangerous  libels  e&ctually  by  the 
attorney-general's  tx^nficio  informations, 
which  had  been  used  severely  enougbi  and 
(2L). 
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which  he  could  keep  suspended  over  tHe 
bends  of  persons,  without  bringing  them 
JTairly  to  trial,  and  in  noaoy  cases,  not  acted 
upon.  But  in  the  present  matter,  where  had 
slept  the  vigilance  of  the  attorney-general 
all  the  time  of  the  danger?  The  noble  lord 
had  spoken  of  some  man  apprehended, 
who  bad  ascribed  all  hit  errors  to  the  pub- 
lications complained  of ;  but  he  looked  at 
this  description  of  evidente  with  suspicion. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  a  man  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government,  and  who 
might  hope  to  gain  favour  by  making  it. 
But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  think  that 
the  evil  originated  in  November*  If  these 
great  evils  commenced  then,  why  was  so 
much  time  lost  by  the  attorney-general,  or 
those  who  directed  him,  in  the  official  infor- 
mations, or  other  proceedings  ?  How  hap- 
pened it  that  the  circulation  of  the  mis- 
chief was  so  long  permitted  i  This  ap- 
peared to  be  an  extraordinary  omission. 
With  respect  to  blasphemous  parodies,  he 
thought,  m  common  with  others,  that  such 
productions  should  be  restrained ;  but  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  But  this 
disposition  to  profane  parodies  had  been 
used  for  certain  purposes  on  former  occa- 
sions ;  and  improper  and  profane  as  they 
were,  they  were  pretended  by  some  to  be 
made  in  support  of  religion.  This  was 
pretty  well  shown  in  the  publication  called 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  which  contained  a  pa- 
rody of  this  description,  and  which  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  reading  to 
their  lordships:— 

**  Couriers  and  Stars,  sedition's  evening  host, 
Thou  Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post, 
Whether  ye  make  the  Rights  of  man  your 

•theme, 
Your  country  libel,  and  your  God  blaspheme, 
Or  dirt  on  private  worth  and  virtue  throw. 
Still  blasphemous  or  blackguard,  praise  Le- 

paux! 
And  ^e  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  IJoyd,  and  Lamb, 

and  Co. 
Tune  all  your  mystk  harps  to  praise  Lepaux ! 
Priestley  and  Wakefield,  numble,  holy  men, 
Give  praises  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pen ! 
Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 
And,  for  your  pains,  get  pelted,  praise  Lcpaux! 
Praise  him,  each  Jacobin,  or  fool,  or  knave. 
And  your  cropped  heads  in  sign  of  worship 

wave! 
All  creeping  creatures,  venomous  and  low, 
'  Paine,  WilUam%  Godwin,  Holcroft,  praise  L^ 

poux! 
»»—  and  — — .  with  —  jom'd, 
And  every  other  beast  after  this  kind. 
And  thou.  Leviathan!  on  ocean's  brim 
lii^est  of  living  thingPi  that  sleep  and  swims 
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Thoiijln  whose  nosciliyBttrke^sgigalhtichimd, 
The  hook  was  fiVd  M  drag  thee  to  the  land. 

With  ■■—  ,  — — , end in  thy  train, 

And  -^-^  wallowing  in  the  yea^  main, 
Still  as  ye  snort,  and  pufF,  and  spout,  and  blow, 
In  puiEng  and  in  spouting,  praise  Lepaux  V* 

Now,  it  appeared  that  a  Mr.  Hone  wvi 
proeeeded  against  for  publkhing  some 
blasphefnous  parody;  bttt  he  had  read  Hat 
of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  liod 
publiebed,  some  years-ago  by  other  peo- 
ple, without  any  notice  having  been  o^ 
cMly  takon  of  it.  He  wished  ^ro  leam 
what  the  dMnetion  was  that  was  to  be 
-made  veipedino  each  prodaetioaa'by  4he 
government  and  the  attomey^'generaf.  If 
6  pfablisber  waa  now  to  be  prooeodell 
agaitfst  for  such  piiblicatiohs,  as  iasoking 
religion  and  undermining  the  safety  of  tliS 
state,  he  trusted  that  the  aulhon  of  the 
Antt*Jacobin,  whellher  they  were  in  the 
Cabinet  or  in  any  other  place,  would  aUo 
be  found  out,  and  visited  wiUi  the  peaal* 
ties  of  the  law.  On  the  whole,  ho  waa  Mh 
tisfied  with  the  view  he  bad  taken  of  She 
subject ;  and  should  certainly  take  the 
sense  of  their  lordshipe  on  the  question. 
The  House  divideu : 

Not  Content 75 

Content 19 

Majority  against  the  motion 
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Monday  f  May  12. 

Armt  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  aiHl 
the  Second  Report  from  the  Finance  Cooi- 
mittee  werereferred. 

Lord  PaUnersttm  said,  that  in  rising  to 
call  upon  tlie  House  to  rote  the  supplies 
for  the  army  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  follow  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  hitherto 
usuahn  describing  the  different  dasiies  ^f 
force  which  it  was  proposed  to  maintaio* 
He  should  therefore,  thinking  it  the  most 
consonant  and  perspicuous  mode,  divide 
the  whole  of  the  establishment  fpr  whidi 
he  now  intended  to  call  upon  the  Hooie 
to  provide,  into  four  classes.  Undjer  tbe 
first  class,  he  included  the  whole  active 
military  force  employed  within  the  king* 
dom,  that  was  to  say,  the  regiments  of  the 
Ifaie,  the  staff,  tbe  Yolunteers  and  yeoman- 
ry, and  the  public  offices.  Under  the  se- 
i;ond  class  he  iociudedthe  active  fbrce  em- 
ployed out  of  the  kingdom,  mdodjog  the 
troopsinFraDceendinlndia*  Thetbirddass 
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Mnprefaended  that  description  who  were 
remuDerated  for  past  services^  such  as  the 
balf-pay,   Chelsea  peosioners,  &c*    The 
fourtn  class  was  composed  of  that  part  of 
the  eatablishmeat  which  it  was  intended  to 
reduce  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
but  ibr  which  some  supply  would  he  re- 
quired,  as  the  reduction  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted.   The  labours  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trespass  at  such  length  en  the  time  of  the 
Bouse  as  he  might  otherwise  have  felt 
himself  bound  to  do.    The  general  and 
comprehensive  statement  in  the  Second 
Heport  of  that  committee  would  enable 
gentlemen  to  satisfy  themselves  on  many 
points.    To  the  completive  statement  in 
the  26th  and  27th  pages  of  that  Heoort  he 
particularly  referred.    It  would  there  be 
aeen  that  on  the  total  amount  of  force  for 
this  year,  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
precediag  vear,  the^e  was  a  diminution  of 
1,738,496/.    But  in  that  statement  was 
included  a  charge  of  57,18(V.,  for  the  dis- 
embodied mililia,  which  he  did  not  take 
into  the  account  in  what  he  had  now  to 
aubmit  to  the  committee.    There  would, 
tberefore,  by  making  an  allowance  for  this, 
be  on  the  whole  force  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  the  last,  a  decrease  amount- 
ing 10  round  numbers  to  1,800,000/.    By 
referring  to  the  23rd  page  of  the  same  re- 
port it  would  be  found,  taking  the  more 
narrow  view,  and  taking  only  that  part  of 
the  army  which  was  an  actual  charge  on 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  tha^  there  was 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  men  for  the 
aervice  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the 

f  receding,  of  35,899,  rank  and  file,  or 
including  officers),  40,226.  In  addition 
to  this^  however,  he  had  to  state  to  the 
eommittee,  that  orders  had  been  recently 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  return 
of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  14th  regiment, 
which  was  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  it 
readied  this  country.  Taking  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  battalion  int^  account,  there 
would  be  a  reduction  on  this  branch  of  the 
force  of  36,000  rank  and  file,  or  42,000,  in- 
cluding officers  and  men,  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  last  year.  If  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  military  establishment,  in- 
ffluding  the  force  in  France,  was  taken, 
and  allowance  was  made  for  the  2nd  bat- 
talion of  ihe  14th  regiment  of  foot,  now  on 
their  way  home  to  be  reduced,  there  was, 
pn  the  whole,  a  reduction  of  55,343  rank 
and  file,  or  61,910  including  officers  from 
the  amoont  of  the  foice  last  year.  By  this 
redaiQtiqn  in  the  oamber  of  men^  there 


would  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
supplies  for  this  year   to   the  extent  of 
1,800,000/.    Aether  the  extent  of  this 
reduction  would  give   satisfaction    to  all, 
he  would  not  venture  to  say ;  but  at  least 
he  was  sure  that   to  a  majority   of  the 
House  it  would  appear  satisfactory.    At 
least  it  showed,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  last  session  of  parliament  and  the  pre- 
sent, his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  nation, 
but  had  lent  all  their  efforts  to  make  such 
reductions  in  the  military  establishment 
as  would  materially  reduce  the  public  ex- 
oenditure,  and  thus  not  only  sooth  the 
feelings,  but  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the 
neople.     Reductions  such  as  those  which 
he  had  mentioned  could  not  be  easily  or 
quickly  made.    It  was  not  a  glance  of  the 
eye,  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  tnat  was  suffi- 
cient to  effect  them,     when  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  military  establishments 
was  considered ;  when  it  was  remembered 
that  they  were  scattered  through  our  set- 
tlements in  every  .quarter  of  the  world, 
if  ^ould  be  allowed  that  it  required  the 
most   laborious  and  patient  examination 
on  the  part    of  his    majesty's   govern- 
ment toenablethemto  submit  to  the  House 
the    reductions  which  he  had  mentioned. 
Let  it  only  be  considered  what  had  been 
done  since  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1814 
(thie  earliest  moment  when  it  was  possible 
to  commence  the  work  of  retrenchment) 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present.    The 
total  amount  of  our  military  force  which 
had  been  disbanded  within  that  time  was 
221,794,  including  the  militia.     Exclu- 
sively of  the  militia,  the  numbers  were 
139,239.      Besides  these  general  reduc- 
tions,, the  government  had  not  been  inat- 
tentive to   the   principles   of   economy, 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  service  would 
admit  of  their  application.    In  the  cavalry 
each  troop  had  neen  reduced  from  75  to 
55  in  men,  and  to  35  in  the  number  of 
horses.    The  effect  of  that  arrangement 
was,  that  a  reduction  of  2,600  men  had 
taken  place,  making  a  saving  in  expense 
of  79,000/.    In  the  foot-guards  consider- 
able reductions  had  also  taken  place.    In 
the  miscellaneous  charges  a  reduction  of 
S37>000/.  had  been  made,  and  a  reduction 
of  60,000/.  in  the  levy  money.    In  the 
recruiting    establishments    eight    depots 
were  reduced,  and  six  districts,  four  ia 
this  country  and  two  in  Ireland.    Five 
detachment  paymasters  were  also  reduced. 
By  these  and  some  minor  reductions,  a 
saving  in  the  recruiting  service  alone  had 
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been  effected  to  tbe  amount  of  131,0007. 
In  the  staff,  at  honae  and  abroad,  a  dimi- 
nution of  90,426/*  had  taken   place,  as 
compared    with  the  votes  of  last  year^ 
Two  hundred  and  fifty^seven  staff  officers 
had  been  reduced.    In  the  public  depart- 
ipents,  the  least  reduction  that  had  taken 
place,  was  in  the  office  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  being  not  more  Uian   20,000/. 
With  regard   to   that    office  he    might 
observe,  that  a  new  source  of  increased 
business  had  originated    from  the  very 
reductions  that  had  taken  place.      The 
number  of  officers  who  were  reduced  upon 
half  pay,  but  who  still  hoped  to  return  to 
active  service,  caused  an  infinite  variety  of 
applications  to  be  made  to  the  commander- 
in-chief;  stating  their  past  services,  and 
founding  upon  them  their  claims  to  future 
employment.     He  was  sure  the  House 
would  sympathise  with  what  he  might  call 
the  distresses  of  many  of  those  roost  de- 
serving individuals,  and  would  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
means  of^  a(  least  answering  their  appli- 
cations, by  which  thev  would  be  satisfied, 
that  though  their  solicitations  could  not 
be  immediately  granted,  they  were  pot 
wholly  overlooked.    In  the  pay-office  also, 
the  business  had    necessarily  increased. 
The  noble  lord  next  wen(  into  a  statement 
of  the  labours  of  his  own  office,  and  ob- 
served   that   thev   had   been  materially 
augmented,  partly  from  the  diffusion  of 
education,    for  he  received    each  week 
from  900  to  1,000  letters,  from  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank  in  life,  containing  inquiries 
after  (private  soldiers,  whether  alive    or 
dead,  if  dead  what  effects  they  died  pos« 
s^sed  of,  &c^    He  knew  it  was  difficult, 
by  any  specific  proof  to  show  the  exact 
amount    of   duty    which  any  particular 
office  demanded ;  but  when  he  mentioned 
that  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
last  March,  letters  bad  been  sent  off  from 
his  office  amounting  to  105,940,  he  appre- 
hended the  House  would  not   consider 
that  the  labour  was  trifling.    He  had, 
however,  effected  some  reductions,  rather 
in  anticipation  of  less  business  than  in 
conseouence  of  its  actual  diminution.    In 
the  aajutant-general's  office  there  was  a 
saving  of  S,197/.  and  in  the  commissary- 
general's  1,714/.    In  medicines  and  hos- 
pital expenses  there  was  a  diminution  of 
33,000/.    In  the  volunteer  establishments 
there  was  a  diminution  of  8,447/.  as  com- 
pared with  the  votes  of  last  year.— With 
Respect  to  the  troops  in  France,  the  House 
lire  re  aware,  that  the  rote  for  that  service 
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was  taken  merely  proybrmS^  upon  the^ 
suggestion  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite; 
but  no  part  of  the  charge  would  actually 
fall  upon  the  public.    In  the  charges  in- 
curred for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
college,  a  diminution  to  the  amount  of 
5,664/.  had  taken   place.     The  gallant 
general  at  the  head  of  that  establishment, 
was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  reduc- 
tion.   When  the  list  of  salaries,  &c.  was 
submitted  to  him  for  his  opinion,  as  to  the 
utmost  practicable  retrencnment  he  imme- 
diately drew  his  pen  through  the  500/. 
per  annum  allowed  him  for  table  money. 
Such  an  act  of  disinterestedness  was  highly 
honourable  to  that  gallant  officer,    but 
could  surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  his 
character  [hear,  hear!].    He  accompa- 
nied it,  however,  with  the  remark,  that 
though  his  private  means  enabled  him  to 
to  make  the  sacrifice,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  expect  the  same  from  any  successor 
not  possessing  those  means ;  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  person  filling  that  high 
station,  to  maintain  it  with  due  dignity 
and  effect,  without  such  an  allowance  for 
his  table  expenses.     With  respect  to  the 
army  pay  and  attached    allowances    of 
general  officers,  an  arrangement  had  been 
concluded  upon  that  subject  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee.    The  estimate  of  this  year,  for 
foreign  corps,  was  less  than  the  votes  of 
last  year  by  237,000/.    In  widows  pensions 
there  had  been,  from  obvious  causes,  an 
increase  of  5,085/.    In  the  royal  military 
asylum  there  was  a  diminution  this  year  of 
6,951/.    In  the  compassionate  list,  allow- 
ances of  his  majesty's  bounty,  and  pensions 
to  officers  for  wounds,  there  was  an  appa- 
rent increase  of  99,000/ ;  but  in  reality, 
the  increase  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
9,000/.     He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of^  stating  what  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  adopt  with  regard  to  pen- 
sions   granted  to   wounded  or    disabled 
officers,   in   consequence   of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.     According 
to  the  present  arrangement  the  pension 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  rank  of  the 
officer  increaseo,  in  cases  where  it  waa 
granted  for  severe  wounds,  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  &c.    Where  the  wounds  were  not 
so  severe,  the  rate  of  pension  remained 
fixed  according  to  the  original  rank.    In 
future,  however,  all  pensions  so  bestowed, 
would  continue  according  to  the  rank  in 
which  the  wound  was  received.    In  the 
local  militia  there  was  a  diminution  of 
expense  amounting  to  70,5001* ;  but  in 
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the  superannuation  allowanceB  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  '7fi02L    In  the  ex- 
chequer fees  there  was  a  diminution  of 
92tS6SL  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
general  reduction  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  votes  pro- 
posed.   The  whole  amount  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year  was  6,682,318/,  9s.  7d. 
but  of  that  2,888,000/.  had  arisen  from 
services    wholly  unconnected   with    the 
actual  charges  for  the  elective  military 
force.    They  belonged  to  past  services,  so 
that  the  real  charge  for  the  army  proposed 
to  be  maintained  was  slcaicely  more  than 
S,794>,000/.    Now,  when  they  considered 
what  had  been  the  charge  for  our  military 
eatablishments  in  former  periods,  when  the 
pay  of  the  soldier,  and  all  the  various 
allowances  were  double  their  present  rate, 
auch  a  sum  could  not  fairly  be  regarded 
as  excessive,   considering  the  extensive 
range  of  our  eolonial  possessions*     He 
ahould  say  nothing  more  at  present,  but 
merely  move  the  nrst  Resolution,  **  That 
a  number  of  land  forces  not  exceeding 
121,035  men   (including  the  forces  sta- 
tioned in  France),  and  also  15,585  men 
proposed  to  be  disbanded,  and  1,863  men 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Indian 
establishment  in  the  year  1817;  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  men  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ments now  employed  in   the    territorial 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,  or 
ordered  from  thence  to    Great  Britain, 
.commissioned  and  non-cQmmissioned  offi- 
cers includetl,  be  maintained  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  25th  of 
June  1817,  to  the  24th  of  December  fol- 
lowing.'' 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  thought  the  force  proposed 
much  too  large  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  With  respect  to  the  Report 
of  the  finance  committee,  as  he  did  not 
become  a  member  of  that  committee  until 
af^er  the  Second  Report  was  drawn  up,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  any 
part  of  that  Report ;  and  he  could  not  help 
observing,  as  to  that  Report,  that  it  was 
very  extraordinary  that  establishments 
ahould  be  voted,  or  their  amount  deter- 
mined, before  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
bable income  of  the  year  was  laid  before 
the  House.  In  1792,  all  the  services  now 
to  be  performed,  were  performed  by 
40,000  less  than  the  number  now  required 
excluding  the  force  in  France.  He  did 
not  mean  to  lay  that  the  establishment  of 
1792  was  capable  of  perfonning  the  ser* 
vices  ^^  required,    but  miDisters  were 


at  least  bound  to  show  the  reason  for  so 
prodigious  an  increase.    With  respect  to 
the  colonies,  he  could  not  help  observing, 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  numbers  tallied 
completely  with  those  he    himself  had 
proposed  as  sufficient  last  year;  though 
he  was  then  told  that  no  reduction  could 
be  made.    In  more  than  five  or  six  in- 
stances the  present  numbers  tallied  with 
what  he  had  then  proposed ;  so  that  minis- 
ters had  adopted  the  opinions  of  himself  and 
his  friends ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  must 
say,  they  were  a  full  year  in  arrear  of  their 
duty,  as  they  ought  to  have  made  those 
very  deductions  a  year  ago.    No  doubt 
next  year  they  would  find,  that  what  they 
think  impossible  now,  can  be  done  then. 
For  the  considerable  reductions  that  had 
alreadjr  been  made,  the  country  was,  in 
his  opinion,  indebted  to  the  firmness  of 
the  House  in  refusing  the  income  tax, 
and  the  war  malt  tax,  and  also  to  the 
debates  on  the  army  establishment.    If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  discussions  that  had 
taken  place,    though   apparently   disre- 
garded at  the  time,  he  was  convinced  that 
we  should  not  have  seen  tiie  reduced  esta- 
blishments of  the  present  day,  but  which 
as  taken  altogether  at  140,000  men,  he 
stiil  thought  too  high.    The  gentlemen 
Qpposite  ought  to  explain  why  this  force 
is  necessary.    There  were  17,000  yeo« 
manry  cavalry  in  addition  to  this  large 
force,  merely  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.    In  1792  a  force  of  12,000  men 
was  found  amply  sufficient.    How  came 
it  that  the  country  was  in  so  different  a 
state  now  as  to  require  such  an  addition  ? 
It  was  known  that  the  grievances  of  the 
people  arose  very  much  from  the  burthens 
of  taxation;  and  if  this  amount  of  force 
was  to  be  kept  up,  it  must  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  diminish    these 
burthens.     Now,  if  gentlemen   thought 
that  a  large  military  establishment  was 
better  than  to  relieve  the  public  from  their 
burthens,  he  must  beg  leave  to  sa^  that 
he  totally  differed  from  them.    Believing, 
however,  that  still  farther  reductions  •were 
in  progress,  he  should  not  go  into  minute 
details  at  present ;  but  there  were  one  or 
two  topics  which  be  could  not  help  touch- 
ing on.    The  first  was,  the  subject  of 
foreign  half-pay.     Many  foreign  officers 
who  received  half-pay  were  now  in  Hano- 
ver on  full  pay  and  in  actual  service.    He 
thought  this  a  most  improvident  regulation, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Another   topic  was  the  half-pay  officto 
reduced  before  the  2l;tli  of  Juoe^  1814^ 
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Their  case  was  extremely  hard,  as  being 
limited  to  the  old  rates  of  half-fiay ;  and 
tfius  a  partiality  or  preference  was  shown 
to  foreign  officers  who  had  served  in  our 
army.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
reductions  had  been  sufficiently  extensive 
in  the  public  departments  connected  with 
the  army.  He  did  not  think  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  likely  to  be  suffi- 
ciently reduced;  but  he  would  press  upon 
raioisteis  the  necessity  of  reducing  every 
department,  to  the  lowest  possible  rate  that 
was  at  all  compatible  with  the  business  they 
liad  to  transact.  If  he  saw  any  chance  of 
being  sunportedi  he  would  move  for  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  present 
established  force.  He  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would  yet  give  some  explanation  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  bo  large  a 
force. 

.  Mr.  Lytldton  recommended  strongly  to 
the  attention  of  his  majesty's  government, 
tlie  propriety  of  relievinff  the  numerous 
class  of  half-pay  officers  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  aiffidavit,  by  which  they  were 
imable  to  receive  half-pay,  and  at  the  same 
time  bold  any  civil  or  other  military 
allowance.  There  might  have  been  some 
reason  formerly,  but  its  injustice  at  present 
was  not  only  obvious,  but  bore  with  great 
severity  on  that  valuable  class.  A  trifling 
addition  to  their  income  by  the  holding  of 
0  small  office  to  the  amount  of  50/.  or 
100^  a  year,  would  have  the  effect  of 
rescuing  many  of  them  from  penury,  and 
cottkl  not  increase  tlie  burthens  of  the 
country. 

General  fValpole  thought  the  establish- 
ment for  the  colonies  too  high,  particularly 
when  he  compared  the  number  of  troops 
maintained  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  West 
India  islands  in  1792  and  at  the  present 
period. 

Mr.  Warre  animadverted  on  tlie  unne- 
cessary increase  of  the  life-guards  and 
blues,  troops  employed  only  for  splendour 
and  parade.  The  staff  of  the  colonies  he 
likewise  thouglit  too  expensive.  In  1792 
the  ebarffes  for  the  staff  in  Jamaica  was 
only  864£;  in  the  present  estimates  they 
amoanted  to  4,S16/.  The  total  charge  for 
the  staff  appointments  of  the  colonies  in 
1792  was  only  17,000/.,  now  it  was  74,000/. 
He  allowed  that  we  had  made  great  addi- 
tions to  our  colonies,  but  our  establish- 
ments were  dispronortloned  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  empire.  With  respect  to  the 
Compassionate  List  Fund,  ao  well  applied 
ki  difiiisiog  relief  to  such  a  number  of . 
claimantsy  be  was  disposed  to  think  that  I 
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the  noUe  ferd,  in  taking  S;OOM.  for  future 
demands,  might  have  extended  the  grant* 
Lord  Palmersk)n  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spioke  first  did  not 
give  ministers  some  credit  for  reducing 
the  establishments  to  their  present  scalCf 
especially  as  he  seemed  to  think  that  they 
had  proceeded  on  his  recommendation. 
The  boo.  ^ntleman  had  objected  to  the 
half-pay  given  to  foreign  corps,  who  might 
still  be  employed  in  another  seirvice  oa 
full  pay ;  bat  foreign  troops  employed  in 
our  pay,  when  disbanded,  could  not  be 
called  back  likejour  own  half-pay  officers. 
They  enjoyed  their  half-pay  rather  as  a 
reward  for  past  services  than  as  a  retaining 
fee  for  future.    With  regard  to  prohibiting 
half-pay  officers  from  enjoying  other  places 
of  emolument,  he  would  say  nothing  at 
present,  but  that  the  government  would 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.    In 
the  mean  time,  he  did  not  think  the  regu« 
lation  ao  groundless  as  it  had  been  stated. 
The  establishment  of  the  life-guards  and 
blues  was  complained  of  as   being  too 
high ;  if  they  were  to  be  kept  up  at  aU» 
they  must  be  kept  up  in  a  sute  of  effici- 
ency.    Inatanoes  had  occurred  since  tbe 
meeting  of  parliament  in  whioh  they  had 
been  extremely  useful.    With  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  colonial  staffs,  it  might 
be  explained  from  the  change  of  system 
that  of  late  had  taken  place,  rather  than 
from  any  extravagance  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment.     Th^  addition  to  the  charge 
for  the  compassionate  list  would  be  suffi* 
cient,  though  he  allowed  the  full  merits  of 
t}iis  establishment. 

Sir  H*  Fergusion  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  government  to  the  subject  of  the 
relief  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
allowed  that  much  good  had  resulted  from 
the  system  already  acted  upon,  of  relieving 
whole  regiments  or  companies  at  once,  and 
not  detaining  them,  as  formerly,  in  one 
place,  filling  up  their  casualties  by  dra6ght- 
mg  from  other  regiments.  The  contrary 
custom  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed.  He 
knew  of  four  companies  of  the  artillery 
corps  who  had  remained  in  Jamaica,  the 
first  27  years,  another  21,  and  another  15 
years.  They  went  out  without  the  hope 
of  returning.  They  suffered  under  the  most 
overwhelming  despair;  they  viewed  them- 
selves as  victims  of  destruction,  and  in 
consequence  surrendered  themselves  up 
to  every  kind  of  irregularity  and  debauch- 
ery: their  crimes  increased  with  their 
miseries,  and  their  punishments  witb  theur 
crimes*    Their  pimishmenu  were  greater 
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Ifaan  thMe  of  any  other  iroopi.  ThaWk 
God,  ihe  diBcipHne  of  our  army  had  im- 
proved, aiKl  the  necessity, of  punishment 
had  of  late  diminished ;  but  there  could  be 
no  discipline,  and  punishment  would  fail 
of  producing  any  effect,  where  the  sitoa* 
tioQ  of  tbe  persons  was  hopeless,  and 
wliere  reformation  or  good  conduct  could 
be  of  no  avail.  Such  was  tlie  situation  of 
the  Iroops  to  whom  he  alluded.  At  Fort 
Charles,  in  Jamaica,  surrounded  on  three 
'■idaa  by  the  sea,  and  «n  one  side  by  a 
marsh,  the  garrison  was  In  such  a  state  of 
iosubordioation,  that  SOO  men  received 
54',000  lashes  in  Ihe  course  of  two  years. 
The  necessity  for  tliis  arose  from  despair. 
•Reiieve  the  troops  at  regular  and  stated 
intervals;  let  them  enjoy  the  certainty 
that  they  would  not  be  requh-ed  to  spend 
ill  their  lives  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and 
discipline  would  produce  the  same  efiects 
there  as  at  home.  Instead  of  this,  the 
men  were  driven  ta  desperation  by  seeing 
their  friends  Ml  around  them.  He  was 
sure  that  the  commander-in-chief,  had  this 
•ervice  been  under  him,  would  have  taken 
ateps  to  remedy  the  evil.  They  were  re- 
lieved, but  were  relieved  by  troops  who 
had  the  same  dreary  prospects  before 
them.  The  terror  of  being  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  was  sometimes,  he  heard, 
hung  over  refractory  and  unmanageable 
individuals. 

General  Phipps  thought  the  gallant  ge- 
nera) shoold  at  least  have  given  some 
notice  of  his  intended  attack  on  bis  noble 
relation,  tlie  roaster-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. With  ramect  to  the  removal  of 
ihoae  companies  from  tbe  West  Indies,  he 
aasttred  the  House  the  removal  had  taken 
phice. 

Sir  R»  Ferguston  denied  that  any  attack 
on  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance  was 
either  made  or  intended.  The  faets  were 
only  stated  with  a  reference  to  future  at- 
tentkm.  They  could  not  apply  to  the 
present  master-general,  as  they  adverted 
to  the  proeeedmgs  of  years  past,  when 
hta  noble  relation  had  no  connexion  with 
the  ordnance. 

Mr.  Pofwmbj^  coincided  with  his  gallant 
friend,  that  nothing  like  attack  was  intend- 
ed ;  H  wu  the  system  that  was  reprobated; 
nad  Burely  twenty-seven  years  was  a  long 
period  for  the  continuance  of  such  an 
•buse  without  any  check  until  the  present 
time* 

Lord  Nugehi  said^  that,  after  what  had 
already  passed,  it  was  with  the  decnest 
Md  mm  onaftccod  pahi  (ariaing  from 
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circumstances  immaterial  certainlr  to  the 
House),  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  vmdicate  his  vote.  He  shooSd  do  so  in 
a  very  few  words  indeed. — But  not  being 
able  to  discover  any  difference  whatever 
m  tbe  principle  of  the  establishment  now 
proposed,  and  very  little  indeed  in  the 
amount  of  it  from  the  establishment  of  last 
year,  against  which  he  had  cordially  and 
strenuou^  voted,  he  could  not  but  ^ve 
his  firm  and  decided  opposition  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  noble  )opd4«-*Tbe 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  these  estimates 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
scale  consistent  with  the  puS>lic  safety. 
He  trusted  the  noble  lord  would  not  sup- 
pose that  he  meant  it  in  anyway  dffeosiv^ 
or  disrespectfully  to  him,  if  he  said  that 
he  could  not  trust  that  aasuranoe.  He 
could  not  trust  that  assurance,  because 
the  same  aaaurance  had  been  last  year 
given,  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  tbe 
same  quarter, — an  assurance  which,  not  a 
fortnight  after  it  waamade,  was  abandoned 
and  disproved  by  the  very  persons  who 
made  it.  The  estimates,  which  had  been 
then  recommended  as  being  reduced  to 
tbe  lowest  possible  scale  consistent  with 
the  public  aafety,  were  afterwards  with* 
drawn  from  the  committee  to  bo  reduced, 
were  reduced,  were  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  yet  these  reduced  estimates,  in 
their  second  shape,  met  with  precisely  the 
same  support,  and  were  still  recommended 
as  of  tbe  precise  amount  in  every  way  cal- 
culated to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 
It  was  for  tnis  reason  he  could  not,  on  this 
point  trust  the  assurance  of  the  noble 
lord.  The  expense  of  the  proposed  peace 
establishment,  appeared  to  him  the  last 
and  lowest  ground  on  which  such  a  pro- 
position could  be  opposed.  Indeed,  he 
was  &r  from  thinking  that  the  patronage 
and  influence,  great,  enormous,  though 
they  be,  thereby  thrown  into  the  bands  of 
the  government,  and  perpetuated,  foimad 
bv  any  meana  the  head  and  front  of  the 
objections,  one  naturally  feda  to  a  peace 
army  of  so  tremendous  an  amount  For 
my  own  part,  said  the  noble  lord,  I  own 
that  I  fear,  first  and  mainly,  the  actual 
armed  force  of  120,000  soldiers  in  time  of 
peace,  in  the  pay  of  the  king,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  an  administration,  whose  mo- 
tives I  distrust,  and  whose  principles  I 
have  uniformly  disclaimed.  This  was  bis 
fear,  considerably  increased  certainly  by 
the  finding  that,  by  dint  of  an  uninter- 
rupted war  of  twenty-five  years,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  arasy  is  not  only  reconciled 
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and  rendered  familiar  to  our  habits*  but  is, 
by  reason  of  tbe  number  of  commissions 
borne  in  it,  identi6ed  with  the  domestic 
interests  and  views  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  families  of  England.  He  was  aware 
that  to  such  a  pass  was  public  feeling  ar- 
rived on  this  point,  that  the  old  fashioned 
jealousy  whicn  our  forefathers  entertained 
of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  is 
now  regarded  as  but  little  more  than  the 
theme  of  common  place  declamation.  He 
was  heartily  sorry  it  was  so,— but,  inas- 
much as  it  IS  so,  in  so  much  did  he  think 
it  the  boundeu  doty  of  every  man,  who 
feels  rightly  and  jealously  for  our  free 
constitution^  and  for  the  general  cause  of 
public  liberty,  to  at  least  remind  his  coun- 
trvmen  of  that  spirit  which  once  was  felt, 
of  those  doctrines  which  once  were  held 
sacred,  to  which  we  owe  that  constitution 
and  that  freedom,  and,  without  which/ 
they  would  soon  be  led  altogether  naked 
and  defenceless,  in  the  face  of  their  most 
powerful  enemies.  He  looked  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  found,  in  no  coun- 
try, and  in  no  times,  an  instance  in  which 
a  free  government  had  ever  long  survived 
the  introduction  of  a  disproportionately 
large  military  establishment  in  time  of 
peace,— nay  more,^-he  found  no  instance 
in  which  a  free  government  had  ever  been 
finally  overthrown,  or  popular  freedom 
permanently  subdued,  by  any  other  agency 
than  that  of  a  standing  army.  These  were 
his  opinions,  these  his  sentiments,  which, 
wjiatever  pain  they  might  have  cost  him 
in  the  expression,  he  could  neither  abjure 
nor  disguise.  In  conformity  to  them,  he 
must  give,  as  far  as  one  cordial  vote  could 
go»  his  decided  and  eager  opposition  to 
these  estimates-^ [Hear,  hear  !J. 

Mr.  Cttrvoen  wished  the  House  to  con- 
sider, even  supposing  there  might  be  dan- 
ger to  the  public  service  in  reducing  the 
military  establishments,  whether  the  greater 
danger  would  not  be  found  in  voting  such 
a  force  as  our  financial  resources  were 
unable  to  support.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  take  unon  himself  to  decide 
what  our  establishments  ought  to  be, 
until  the  financial  means  of  the  country 
were  fully  before  the  House. 

Sir  JV,  Burroughs  entered  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  troops  maintained 
in  our  various  colonies  in  1792,  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  present  amount,  and 
contending  that  the  number  now  proposed 
was  far  beyond  what  necessity  required. 

Mr.  GouUmrn  regretted  that  the  last 
speaker  had  been  so  recent  a  member  of 
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(he  House  as  not  to  have  heard  what  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  esta- 
blbhments  last  session,  when  the  necessity 
of  the  forces  there  was  clearly  made  out, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  gentlemen  op^ 
posite.  He  justified  the  present  colon^ 
armies,  as  necessary  to  preserve  tranquil^ 
lity.  So  far  from  ministers  being  blamed 
for  proposing  excessive  establishments,  he 
thought  they  were  rather  open  to  blame 
for  risking  something,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  general  cry  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. The  honr.  baronet  seemed  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  140,000  men  inclikled 
the  large  garrisons  for  India. 

Sir  fV.  Burroughs  observed,  that  if 
20,000  e&ctive  Europeans  weresufficient^ 
with  the  native  troops,  to  prese^e  the 
tranquillity  of  that  immense  empire  and 
population,  it  was  a  proof  of  the  mildness 
of  the  government  and  the  attachment  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  could  as  mueh  be 
said  of  tliis  ct}untry  ?  Were  the  people 
here  so  attached  to  the  government,  and 
could  the  illustrious  personage  at  the  head 
of  it  he  said  to  be  enthroned  in  their 
hearts  ?  If  loyalty  and  attachment  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  country,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  such  an  enormous  standing 
army  ?  He  believed  that  the  ungrounded 
apprehensions  of  ministers  had  induced 
them  to  maintain  an  army  beyond  what 
the  country  required.  He  hoped  they 
would  see  their  error,  and  endeavour  to 
rule  by  the  afiections  of  the  people,  and 
not  by  the  sword. 

Lord  CasUereash  protested  against  tbe 
mode  the  hon.  liaronet  had  adopted  of 
throwing  the  gross  amount  of  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  force  together,  including 
yeomanry,  and  the  army  in  France,  and 
commenting  upon  them  as  if  they  were  all 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  Eogland.^^ 
Tbe  gentlemen  opposite,  he  obflerved,were 
not  disposed  to  impeach  the  estimate.-^ 
Certainly  the  government  of  India  was 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  of  the  hon.  baro- 
net ;  for  a  more  mild  and  liberal  govern- 
ment did  not  exist.  But  the  people  there 
were  attached  to  the  government;  for  they 
had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  pernicious 
and  disorganising  principles  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  noble  lord  referred  to 
the  different  forces,  and  observed  thatt 
instead  of  having  140,000  men  for  the 
British  empire,  we  had  only  80,000,  which 
number,  though  voted  by  parliament,  al- 
ways fell  short  of  the  araoont.  With 
respect  to  the  colonial  garrisons  abroad, 
they  were  only  a  fraction  beyond  whst 
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fbej  #«re  in  1793,  excltisire  of  the  num- 
bar  paceiiary  for  the  six  new  coiontes  we 
bad  loquired.  When  it  was  remembered 
tluit  tince  1792  we  had  become  poateased 
of  Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of 
<]0od  Hope,  and  many  other  possessions, 
the  fbrce  set  apart  for  the  colonies  could 
not  be  thought  too  great.  The  only  point 
on  whidi  a  question  could  arise,  was  on 
the  number  of  troops  kept  up  in  £ngland 
end  Ireland*  Of  tne  men  proposed  to  be 
voted  for  England,  when  the  S,000  allowed 
lor  lelieb  were  deducted,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  namber  of  really  effective  men  would 
not  exceed  16,000.  He  admitted  the 
eoontiy  most,  in  a  great  measure,  rely  on 
the  Teouanry  for  safety,  v  but  these  were 
not  ntted  for  every  day  duty,  as  they  could 
not  be  called  out,  without  putting  the  io- 
dividmb  composiog  it  to  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  they  could  not  be 
expelled  to  serve  in  the  docks,  or  in  other 
places  where  the  presence  of  troops  was 
omistantly  necessary.  The  situation  of 
the  country  was  much  altered  since  1793 : 
at  that  time  the  country  had  abandoned 
all  system  in  its  army.  Our  army  had  in 
Aot  been  made  since  that  period.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  British  army  had 
not  always  been  dbtingutshed  for  its  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  field,  but  it  was  since 
1792  that  the  machine  had  been  put  in 
motion,  such  as  it  now  speared,  regulated 
aaitwas  l^its  illustrious  commuider-in- 
chief,  whose  unremitting  labours  had 
brou^t  it  to  a  state  of  unexampled  per- 
fection. The  question  now  was,  diould 
we  have  an  army,  or  should  we  not?  If 
we  had  an  armv,  we  must  have  a  staff  to 
manage  it.  The  staff  proposed  to  be  kept 
up,  was  not  at  all  too  great,  if,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  had  not  been  left  imperfect. 

Mr.  Caktaji  said,  that  he  would  move 
a  nductioo  of  the  estimates  on  the  bring- 
ioff  up  of  the  report. 

nf  r.  Brouiham.  contended,  that  with  a 
yeomanry  force  in  the  united  khigdom 
amounting  to  95,000  men,  the  estimates 
might  be  brought  much  lower  than  they 
were  at{iresent«  In  addition  to  the  yeo- 
nonvv,  there  weremagistratesi  constable 
and  the  posse  eomt^atttf  Cti  secure  the  peace 
«-and  were  not  these  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  \  Must  every  thing  be  done  by 
joldiers?  Why  was  the  country  to  be  told 
Aat  the  army  must  be  doid>led,  became 
the  yeomanry  and  soldiers  could  only  be 
trusted}  Was  this  the  result  of  that 
tnumpb,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
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had  carried  up  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion? Was  this  the  consequence  of  thff 
fireat  big  boasts  they  had  heard  of  the  peace- 
ful conquests  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  conr-« 
gress  ?  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  ad' 
ditional  force  required  to  defend  our  new 
colonial  acquisitions,  no  good  reason  could 
be  shown  why  nearly  86,000  men  should 
be  voted  in  1817  to  perform  those  duties 
which  in  1792  it  was  thought  required  na 
more  than  4,400.  Was  it  because  the  dia« 
cipliae  of  our  army  had  been  so  much  ioH 
proved,  as  he  rejoiced  to  say  it  had  been^ 
that  double  the  number  of  men  were  ner« 
cessary  to  perform  a  particular  service 
than  were  formerly  called  for  \  The  state 
of  profound  domestic  peace  in  which  the 
country  was  at  present,  did  not  justify  the 
call  made  for  a  great  militar v  force.  Before 
the  army  was  increased  ne  wished  the 
House  to  take  into  their  ccmsideratieii  the 
present  situation  of  the  country,  with  res- 
pect to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
firom  the  designs  of  the  dtsarocted.  He 
would  call  upon  the  right  hon#  gentleman 
opposite  {vLx^  H#  Addington),  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  disposition  to  feel  alarm, 
to  point  out  from  an  annual  register,  k 
parliamentary  debate,  or  an  okf  file  of 
newspapers,  any  period  at  which  the  coun^ 
try  had  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  state  qH 
repose.  At  the  late  assizes  at  Pomfret^ 
there  bad  not  been  one  prosecution  for  sedi- 
tion. At  Manchester,  Preston,  and  L}« 
verpool,  out  of  400*  persons  brought  to 
trial,  there  was  but  one  person  tried,  for 
uttering  seditious  woros,  and  this  wai 
such  a  case,  that  the  magistrates  oould 
only  say  the  accused  had  spoken  foolishly 
in  his  cups,  and  they  had  ordered  him  to 
be  liberated  on  his  own  recognizance.  At 
Norwich,  which  had  been  denounced  by 
name  in  one  of  the  reports,  an  inquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  grand  jury  into  the  se- 
ditious associations  there  m  existence,  Mid 
the  resuk  was  a  unanimous  declaration^ 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  traced. 
There  had  been  no  disturbances  in  any 
part  ef  the  country  since  those  of  Spa-fiel^ 
and  Manchester,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  called  on  the  House  not  to 
consent  to  a  military  force  being  kept  up, 
whose  numbers  should  double  that  which 
was  found  sufficient  in  1792.  If  there 
were  danger,  which  he  denied  that  there 
was,  let  additional  constables  be  sworn  in 
— let  the  |)o«M  eomitatus  be  called  out- 
let civil  means  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
secure  Ae  public  peace.  Let  Englishmen 
have  recourse  to  the  constitution  of  their 
(2M) 
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country  in  time  of  danger,  if  they  wish  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  tueh  a  consti- 
tution. For  Ireland,  it  was  said,  a  smaller 
•force  could  not  be  kept  up  than  had  been 
proposed  last  year,  and  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  was  necessary.  He, 
bowever,  wished  to  know  what  had  been 
done  to  remove  the  discontents  of  Ireland 
since  that  period  ?  He  contended,  that  by 
making  the  proposed  concessions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  much  of  the  force  now 
required  for  Ireland  might  be  spared.  If 
to  concede  the  Catholic  claims  would 
tranquillize  that  country,  it  was  to  him 
wholly  incomprehensible,  that  those  in  the 
administration  who  held  this  opinion 
should  court  the  association  and  fellowship 
of  others  who  opposed  it^  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  triumphed  over  by  those  who 
would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
.places  twenty-four  hours,  if  they  were  in 
the  same  way  to  oppose  the  amount  of 
the  estimates  now  before  the  House. 
These  things  were  inexplicable  to  those 
who  were  not  versed  in  political  intrigue 
and  cabinet  arrangements.  However,  be 
sincerely  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Nugent),  as  to  the  policy  of  ruling 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  rather  than 
lording  it  over  them  by  military  force; 
and  he  congratulated  him  on  sentiments 
ptt  much  above  all  despotic  views  and  illi* 
beral  prejudices  as  a  truly  noble  mind  was 
above  those  wholooked  only  to  shufllingand 
sneaking,  afler  place. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  for  limiting  the  period  of 
these  estimates  upon  the  report  being 
brought  up. 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to* 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  May  13. 

LiBBL  La,w— Lord  Siomouth's  Cia- 
CULAR.]  Lord  ErikinCf  adverting  to  the 
^iscusuon  of  the  night  before  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace 
with  reject  to  commitments  for  libel,  ob* 
served,  that  it  was  unfit  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  should  remain 
in  its  present  state ;  it  was  necessary  that 
the  law,'  whatever  it  was,  on  the  subject, 
should  be  fully  understood  and  settled, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  for  a  return  of  the  precedents,  which 
at  least  would  establish  what  the  practice 
had  been ;  and  he  would  in  a  day  or  two 
put  his  motion  into  a  proper  shape.^— He 
was  desirous  to  have  «  return  of  all  the  re* 


co^iaances  returned  to  the  court '  of 
King's-bench,  and  the  different  quarter 
sessions  throughout  England  whidi  had 
been  taken  by  justices  m  cases  of  libel^ 
before  indictment  found;  as  he  could  not 
believe  that  they  would  prove  to  be  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  establish  any  thing  like  a 
practice,  much  less  a  recognition  i^  the 
law  on  such  an  important  subject.  But  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  it  had  been  held  or 
considered  to  be  the  law,  he  would  never 
rest  until  it  was  altered.  There  had  been 
for  many  years  an  erroneous  opinion  re- 
garding jurisdiction  over  libel,  till  set  ta 
rights  by  the  libel  act,  and  since  the  pas^ 
sing  of  that  act,  which  took  even  from  the 
judges  the  right  of  determining  the  crimi- 
nality of  any  writing  upon  general  subjects 
as  an  abstract  question  of  law.  It  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  competent  to 
the  lower  magistrates  to  exercise  such  a 
jurisdiction  by  holding  to  bail  before  in- 
dictment found.  When  he  first  came  to 
thebar,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  over 
libel  as  a  matter  of  law,  was  conudered  to 
be  so  settled  that  he  could  hardly  obtain 
an  audience  regarding  it  in  the  courts,  but 
he  then  told  lord  Mansfield,  that  be  never 
would  submit  to  it,  and  that  he  was  sure 
he  should  live  to  see  it  altered  by  the  au» 
thority  of  parliament.  Now,  indeed,  that 
he  was  grown  old,  he  could  not  be  so  con* 
fident  in  looking  forward  to  any  event 
which  might  be  distant,  yet  still,  he  had  na 
doubt  whatever  that  in  a  matter  so  vita(  to 
the  libert}^  of  the  press,  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  would  be  so  strong  and  so 
universal,  that  the  legislature  would  give 
way  to  it,  as  they  bad  done  before  wnen 
the  libel  bill  was  passed ;  as,  if  any  justice 
of  the  peace  might  deprive  any  man  of 
his  liberty  upon  his  own  judgment  of  the 
quah'ty^  of  what  he  had  written  without 
tne  opinion  of  a  grand  jury,  that  statute, 
so  justly  popular,  might  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  His  noble  friend  upon  the  woolsacki 
who  had  not*  pledged  himself  to  any  opi- 
nion had  most  truly  said  on  a  former  night 
that  it  did  not  follow  because  libel  conl  J 
not  be  adjudged  without  the  opinion  of 
the  jury  as  to  libel  that  therefore  a  person 
might  not,  as  in  other  cases,  be  arrested  to 
answer  to  such  a  charge,  and  there  cer* 
tainly  was  an  obvious  distinction ;  but  then 
in  the  cases  of  other  crimes  their  defini- 
tions were  matters  of  law  for  magistrates  to 
judge  of  and  generally  very  simple.  When? 
ever  libels  were  now  held  to  be  not  mat- 
ten  of  law  but  of  a  nature  only  fit  for  ju- 
riei  to  decide,  and  if  the  jurisdiction  to  im* 
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prison  before  indictoient  we're  ttill  left 
wi^h  the  justices  of  the  peacc»  people 
SDight  be  more  vexed  and  harassed,  aiod 
be  far  longer  imprisoned,  than  after  a  con- 
demnation of  the  offence.  It  would  there- 
fore be  such  an  iptolerable  obstruction  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  aUow  tfais  ju- 
risdiction even  if  it  were  at  present  legal, 
that  be  would  never  rest  until  it  was  done 
awqr ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  wished  to 
have  it  clearly  ascertained  what  the  law 
was,  and  with  that  view  he  gave  notice, 
that  he  jwould  move  in  a  very  few  days  for 
fNrecedents  of  ihe  description  he  had  men- 
liooed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  May  13. 
FoAFsiTBD  Recognizances  in  Irs- 
x.AN]>.]     Mr.  Ped  rose  to  make  his  pro- 
■aised  motion  relative  to  the  shameful  neg- 
lect that  at  present  prevailed  in  enforcing 
the  pajrmeBt  of  fines  incurred  by  persons 
io  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  r  orfeiture 
of  their  Recognisances  in  criminal  cases. 
The  present  system  of  entreating  or  en- 
forcing such  fines,  had  been  settled  by 
the  act  of  1798  of  the  Irish  parliament— a 
pNBviod  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  legisla- 
tive accuracy  or  precision.     By  this  act 
the  estreats  of  all  fines  were  ordered  to  be 
certified  to  that  officer  io  the  exchequer, 
denominated  the  comptroller  of  fines  and 
estreats,  who  made  a  return  thereof  to  the 
directors  of  green  wax  process.     These 
parties  were  empowered  by  the  said  act 
to  direct  warrants  to  be  issued  to  the  col- 
lectors of  baronial  assessments,  empower- 
ing them  to  levy  these  fines,  to  assist  and 
thereby  lighten  these  assessments.    It  was 
perfectly  clear  to  the  House,  that  unless 
persons  giving  their  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear and  prosecute  criminal  offences  were, 
io  the  event    of  their   non-appearance, 
ponislied  by  estreating  their  recognizances 
thus  forfeited,  there  must  be  an  end  put 
to  any  expectation  that  justice  in  crimmal 
matters  would  be  done  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land.    The  fact  was,  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  informations  against 
individuals  to-day,  which,    through  par- 
tiality, ioterest,    or   the  more  flagitious 
means  ofbribing,  n^ere  abandoned  to-mor* 
fow.     The  sum  total  of  these  estreats 
during  the  last  seven  years  amounted  to 
200,000^  of  which  not  a  third  part  had 
been  levied ;  and  of  such  as  had  been 
levied,  the  amount,  instead  of  being  ap- 
F^^  to  ease  and  aid  tlie  baronial 


ments,  had  been  pocketed  by  the  constap 
bles,  whose  duty  it  now  was  to  collect 
them,  and  appropriate  one-third  to  them* 
selves  for  the  trouble  of  their  collection. 
At  the  assizes  for  one  town  he  had  been 
informed  that  of  90(V.  estreatable  fines^ 
which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  col- 
lectedi  onlySOO/.  was  levied,  all  of  whidi 
had  gone  into  the    constable's    pocket. 
The  mode  these  gentlemen  adopted  was 
ingenious  and  rather  original.    Supposing 
that  of  this  90(tf.  he  levied  S00{.  in  the 
first  instance,  he  drew  the  100/.  to  which 
he  was  by  law  entitled,  and  then  drew  the 
remaining  200/.  as  his  poundage  upon  the 
600/.  still  remaining  estreatable,  although 
not  collected.     Thus,  in  the  seven  years 
in  which  the  comptroller  of  the  pipe  in 
Ireland,  should  have  received  500  returns 
upon  estreats,  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  had  been  received ;  all  of  which 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  above  prac- 
tices, merely  useless  forms.    In  the  king's 
county  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
years,  although  estreats  accrued  to  the 
amount  of  7,500^.,  no  attempt  had  been 
made    to   levy   any    one    recognizance. 
Here,  then,  Uie  whole  law  of  forfeited 
recognizances  had  been  rendered  a  dead 
letter.     At  the  assizes  for  Birr,  111   in- 
dictments were  found,  and  not  more  than 
20  came  to  trial.    The  consequence  was» 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  perjury 
and  fraud,  disgraceful  and  prejudicial  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  coun- 
try.    The  practice  was  detrimental  to  ihe 
morals  of  the  subject,  in  particular  with 
respect  to  a  practice  resorted  to,  to  evade 
the  possible  enforcement  of  these  estreats. 
The  party  thus  forfeiting  their  recogni- 
zance came  into  court  at  one  assizes,  and 
made  oath  they  would  take  up  or  fulfil 
their  recognizance,  and  at  the  next  as- 
sizes came  into  court  and  swore  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  insolvencv,  and  could 
not  make  good  the  fine.    Tney  were  by 
this  summary  (node  discharged,  and  all 
hope  of  levying  the  fine  vanished.*-Hit 
intention  was,  to  take  the^ power  of  enforc- 
ing these  fines  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con- 
st&e  and  put  it  into  the  sheriff^s,  as  was 
the  practice  in  this  country,  pr(widing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  suitable  indemnification 
to  the  sheriff.    It  was  his  intention  also  to 
bring  in  shortly  another  bill,  reflating  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  Ireland,  which  hitherto 
had  been  exposed  to  great  inconvenience^ 
in  consequence  of  the  sheriff  of  the  pre- 
sent year  being  liable  to  be  proceeded 
agiuost  for  the  acta  of  his  predecessor* 
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•od  tbe  sheriff  having  no  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  redress  agaiosty  or  controUiog 
Uie  sub  sheriff.  These  disabilities  and 
inconveniences  of  the  present  systeni)  it 
should  be  his  study  to  remove  by  the  pro- 
jvisions  of  the  act  proposed* 

Sir  John  Newport  complimented  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the  sincerity 
ofhis  intentions,  and  the  correct  view  he 
had  taken  of  the  subject.  He  considered 
that  tbe  evil  called  aloud  on  parliament 
for  its  interference.  It  was  high  time  the 
power  of  levying  those  fines  should  be 
transferred  from  the  constable  to  the  she** 
riff.  The  result  had  proved  its  impolicy} 
und  he  should  give  the  most  hearty  co« 
operation  to  the  bill  proposed. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilU 

Undue  Remission  of   Punishment 
4— Petition  of  Thomas  Griffiths.] 
Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
Petition  to  which  he  should  beg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  which  if  correct, 
formed  a  serious  charge  against  some  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justice.    The  petitioner^  a  Mr.  Griffiths, 
vas  a  stationer  and  paper-hanger  in  Ox- 
ford-street*    In  the  course   of  the  last 
year  a  captain  Hay  or  Hoy,  a  man  of  for- 
tune^ who  passed  for  a  gentleman,   had 
lodged  in  the  house   of  the  petitioner. 
The  wife  of  the  petitioner,  who  it  appear- 
ed was  a  beautiful  and  interesting  woman, 
was  alone  in  her  parlour,  when  this  cap- 
tain Hsy  made  a  most  atrocious  assault  on 
ker   person :     in    consequence   of    her 
screams  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  quit 
the  House  without  efiecting  hu  purpose ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  assault  she  mis- 
carried.   Captain  Hay,  was  tried  for  this 
idffisnce  at  the  Middlesex  sessions,  on  the 
18th  of  Feb.  and  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one  set  up  an  alibi.     The  statement  of 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  who,  of  course,  was  the 
principal  witness,  was  confirmed  by  the 
B^ghbours,  and  the  witnesses  whom  cap- 
tain Hay  adduced  to  prove  the  alibi,  were 
completely  disbelievea  by  the  jury,  as  was 
proved  by  their  verdict.     The  chairman 
m  summoning  up  stated,  that  he  never  re- 
collected a  case  in  which  more  barefaced 
and  deliberate  perjury  had  been  resorted 
to  in  defence  of  a  prisoner^  and  recom- 
mended the  petitioner  to  prosecute  the 
principal  witness,  who  was  new  suffering 
punishment  for  his  crime.  The  jury,  with- 
out hesitation  found,  the  prisoner  guilty. 
And  the  chahrmati  in  passing  sentence  on 
Urn  jmurkeidli  ih»t  die  ma^nimde  of  hie 


crime  was  increased  by  thedefehoe  set 
up,  and  that  it  was  neoessarv  to  make  an 
example  of  him.    He  was  then  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  12  months,  and  to  pay  « 
fine  of  SO/.    Captain  Hay  was  kept  a  fort- 
night  in  custody,    during  whidi  time, 
being  a  man  of  property,  he  was  lodged 
in  tl^  governor's  house:  and  before  liie 
conclusion  of  the  sessions,  the  magistratei 
of  their  own  authority,   discharged  tbia 
person.    The  petitioner  therefore  humbly 
represents  to  the  House,  <<  thAl  be  has  in 
vain  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his  cottrttry 
for  reoress  against  a  rich  man,  for,  though 
the  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  most 
indecent  assault   on   a  married  woman 
within  the  protection  of  her  husband's 
walls,  in  attempting  to  commit  one  of  the 
grossest  outrages  on  her  person  that  it  ia 
possible  for  a  woman  to  sustain,  and  then, 
by  the  most  malignant  perjury,   endee* 
voured  to  protect  himself,  and  damn  her 
reputation  more  than  even  the  act  bf  edoi- 
tery  itself  would  have  done,  yet  he  has 
been  enabled  to  evade  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  and  has  only  been  imprisobed  a  few 
days  in  comfortable  apartments,  and  fined 
the  sum  of  2(tf.,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  petitioner,  the  injured  party,  has  been 
exposed  to  great  anxiety  and  very  heavy 
expenses  for  the  attendance  of  a  surgeon 
on  his  wife,  rendered  necessary  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  assault  committed  on  her, 
and  also  the  charges  of  two  expensive  pro«> 
secutions,  one  of  which  was  instituted  at 
the  exnress  desire  of  the  court;  and  the 
indiviaual  at  whose  bands  be  has  received 
such  aggravated   infuries  and   insults  ia 
now  walkjn|;  abroad,  and  has  been  seen 
parading  triumphantly  before   the  peti- 
tioner's^ door,  exulting  in  the  pride  or  hta 
oppression,  and  the  glory  of  his  wronff ; 
the   petitioner   therefore   most   hummy 
prays  such  redress  as  to  the  House  shall 
seem  meet,"    Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  should, 
after  the  petition  had  been  laid  on  th^ 
table,  move  for  copies  of  the  indictment 
and  the  order  for  the  discharge  of  Hay  s 
and  if  the  case  turned  out  as  had  been  re- 
presented to  hhn,  he  should  submit  a  mo« 
tion  to  the  House  on  the  subjecL 

The  petition  being  read, 

Mr.  Baihunt  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  the  petitioner  had  pursued  the 
most  advisable  coune— whetner  he  had 
not  his  remedv  at  biw. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  was  most  ettraoirdinaryi  end 
called  for  the  interference  of  that  House. 
The  power  of  the  magistrelee  lo  niligete 
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$lt^  ettent  ef  pttniftbment  previously  to 
pasftilig  sentenC8|  he  admilted;  but  he 
denied  that  they  had  aov  le^al  power  to 
tediace  the  sentence  aner  it  had  once 
been  pronounced  from  the  bench* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Arm¥  EsTiif  ATKSk]  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  aapply,  to  whieh  the  Ar* 
my  Ettimatei  were  referred,  having  been 
l»rottght  op»  and  the  first  Resolution  read» 

Mr.  J.  P.  GruM  rose,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  proposing,  as  an  amend- 
menti  the  substitution  of  the  word  <*  Sep* 
tember"  in  the  plsce  of  Decemben  His 
reasons  for  malting  this  proposition  were 
founded  dn  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
in  appointing  a  committee  of  finsnce,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite^ 
He  had  understood,  when  the  noble  lord 
had  proposed  his  committee  of  finance, 
that  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
tfie  amount  of  income  and  expenditure  be- 
fere  the  estimates  of  the  year  were  submit- 
ted to  the  House.  The  noble  secretary 
at  war  had  also  required,  in  the  early  part 
of  thb  session*  to  have  the  estimates  voted 
only  (or  six  months,  on  the  ground  of  the 
impropriety  of  declaring  the  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  finance  had  made  its  report.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  show  that 
aome  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  af- 
Ihirsof  the  country,  to  Justify  this  devia- 
tion from  the  principle  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure formerly  adopted,  and  to  prove 
that  the  House  were  not  stultifying  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  country.  He 
had  ever  considered  that  the  army  esti- 
mates were  submitted  to  parliament  on  the 
sole  responsibility  of  mioister8|,  unfortified 

S'  the  aecision  of  any  committee  of  the 
ouse ;  nor  could  any  minister  come  be- 
fore parliament,  and  meet  the  objections, 
cifered  to  the  estimates  by  saying,  *<  These 
are  not  oar  estimates,  but  have  emanated 
firom  a  committee  of  yourselves.**  It  was 
tapossiUe  for  the  House  to  enter  into  a 
aatisfiietory  examination  of  the  estimates, 
without  having  the  report  of  the  committee 
cf  finance;  for  the  mere  assertion  of  any 
individual  member  of  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  country  must  have  but 
little  weight,  unless  supported  by  official 
documents.  The  noble  secretary  at  war 
had  said  that  the  estimates  were  framed 
on  economical  principles,  referring  prihci- 
pallv  to  the  colonies,  because,  sstid  the 
ttoble  lord,  the  colonies  might  be  held  at 
too  dear  a  rale.    He  (Mr.  Grant)  would 
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apply  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  ex«* 
penditure  of  the  country,  and  ask,  whe« 
tber  as  great  a  danger  might  not  bd  ap- 
prehended fVom  having  an  expenditure 
far  exceeding  our  income,  as  from  not 
havmg  one  or  two  of  the  garrisons  now  pro- 
posed as  necessary  ?  He  feared  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sinking  fund  was  the 
only  disposable  means  for  the  support  of 
the  establishment  of  the  present  vear.    If, 
however,  this  point  could  not  be  ascer* 
tained,  and  that  the  committee  could  not 
bring  in  their  report,  what  inconvenience 
eould  result  from  passing  a  vote  only  for 
three  months,  at  which  time  the  House 
could  come  to  the  discussion  fairly,  and 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
by  a  reference  to  its  income  \  Even  in  the 
present  state  of  jtheir  information,  he  en- 
tertained no  doubt  that  the  proposed  es- 
timates far  exceeded  what  the  country 
could  afford ;  and  in  considering  the  force 
necessary  to  form  the  peace  establishment, 
he  could  not  avoid  referring  to  what  it  had 
been  in  the  year  1792.    In  makiqg  thi^ 
comparison  between  the  respective  estab- 
lishments, the  difference  was  to  him  wholly 
nnaccountable.    In  the  year  1792,    the 
forces  in  Great  Britain  amounted  only  to 
15,701  rank  and  file.    They  were  in  the 
present  estimate  30,000.    In  the  old  colo- 
nies the  garrisons,  in  1792,  amounted  to 
11,282  men,  at  present  to  20,416,  and  in- 
cluding officers  to  23,4<16.  In  every  other 
branch  of  the  service,  the  comparative 
numbers  bore  an  equal  disproportion.    It 
had  been  allowed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
numbers  necessary  for  the  old  colonics 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  new,  at  which 
calculation  18,804  men  would,  at  the  rate 
of  1792,  be  sufficient  for  all  the  colonies, 
instead  of  34,000,  as  now  required,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  establishment  in  India 
and  the  army  in  France ;  but  he  could  see 
no  reason  for  employing  now  in  the  same 
services  more  than  double  the  numbers 
that  had  been  thought  sufficient  in  1792. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  referred  to 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee,  which 
bad  sanctioned  these  estimates.    The  com- 
mittee had  not  therein  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  fairly  to  the  real  state 
of  those  estimates.   The  report  was  drawn 
up  on  the  principle  of  the  speeches  made 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  bad 
uniformly  d^ended  the  proposed  estiidates 
by  reference,  not  to  former  peace  eitab« 
lishments,  but  to  a  war  expenditure,  as  if 
Aiinisters  had  any  merit  in  reducing  the 
military  catid^Iisbment,  after  a  war  the 
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most  extensive  that  this  country  had  ever 
experienced.  If  we  compared  the  present 
estimates  with  the  establishment  in  17929 
the  difference  would  be  found  most  appal- 
ling ;  but  it  would  become  still  more  re- 
markable, if  in  the  comparison  the  finan- 
cial  state  of  the  country  at  the  respective 
periods  were  likewise  considered.  The 
eommittee  of  finance  had  referred  to  se- 
veral reductions  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  army,  and  bad  likewise  employed 
much  of  their  valuable  time  in  re- 
gulating the  hours  of  attendance 
by  the  clerks  in  the  several  offices; 
but  it  was  surprising  that  they  did 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
some  more  important  points^  and  endea- 
vour to  apprize  the  House  of  the  real 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 
"With  regard  to  the  troops  in  France,  the 
committee  had  stated  that  they  had  been 
no  charge  to  this  country;  this  state- 
ment he  could  not  reconcile  with  an  item 
of  500|000/.  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, appropriated  to  the  army  of  France, 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
allowances  made  in  that  country  and  the 
real  price  of  the  forage.  This  charge  he 
wished  to  have  explained.  Referring  to 
the  Military  College,  he  said  he  should 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  expenses 
of  that  establishment,  although  a  charge 
in  the  year  1813,  of  33,800/.,  and  in  the 
present  year  of  28,155/.  merited  consi- 
deration. But  the  expense  was  not  the 
most  serious  point ;  he  should  rather  ob- 
ject to  the  establishment  on  the  grounds 
of  its  novelty  in  this  country,  and  which 
by  its  tendency  to  distinguish  the  army 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  was  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  on  which  the  na- 
tional manners  were  formed,  and  on  which, 
the  constitution  was  established.  The 
large  number  of  the  proposed  estimates 
was  an  additional  reason  for  him  to  desire 
that  they  should  be  voted  only  for  three 
months.  If  his  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to,  time  would  be  afforded  for  the 
finance  committee  to  make  its  promised 
report  as  to  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  country,  and  upon  that  report  the 
House  would  be  fully  competent  to  de- 
cide whether  the  proposed  amount  of  the 
military  establishment  should  be  further 
extended.  Such  a  postponement  was  the 
more  necessary  upon  tne  grounds  atated 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who  had  urged 
upon  a  former  occasion,  that  nothing  was 
more  material  to  a  great  country,  than 
that  its  income  should  be  equal  to  its  ex- 
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Eenditure-*that,  indeed,  it  was  inapossN 
le  for  the  prosperity  of  any  country  to  go 
on,  if  such  an  equality  were  not  establish- 
ed. But  in  his  (Mr.  G.'s)  judgment,  no 
degree  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  colonies,  or  by  the  Crown  itself,  could 
bear  any  proportion  to  that  too  likely  to 
result  to  Great  Britain  (without  referring 
to  the  experiepce  of  other  countves), 
from  such  an  equality  as  the  noble  lord 
professed  to  deprecate.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  would  move,  as  an  amendment, 
to  insert  <*  September"  instead  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  motion  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BankeSf  in  reply  to  the  observation 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
the  examination  or  decision  of  the  army 
estimates  should  not  devolve  upon  any 
committee,*  called  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  the  first  object  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  alluded 
to  was,  the  amount  of  our  military  esta- 
blishment ;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  that 
committee  had,  in  any  degree,  arrogated 
the  power  of  deciding  for  or  dictating  to 
the  House  upon  this  subject.  Its  only 
object,  indeed  was,  to  inquire  into  details; 
and  he  submitted  that  such  inquiry  by  any 
committee  was  by  far  the  more  conve- 
nient and  satisfactory  course  for  the  House 
itself.  Indeed,  if  he  recollected  rightly, 
such  was  the  observation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself  upon  another 
occasion.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
accurate  information  as  to  details  was  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  report  of 
any  committee,  than  from  any  conversa* 
tions  in  that  House  upon  such  points,  and 
this  he  thought  was  to  be  concluded  even 
from  the  report  to  which  the  hon,  and 
learned  gentleman  had  referred.  Those 
details,  with  some  observations  naturally 
arising  out  of  them,  were  all  the  finance 
committee  had  undertaken  to  lay  before 
the  House.  It  did  not  assume  to  suggest 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  our  nume- 
rical force:  it  left  that  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  itself,  and  therefore  it 
did  not  on  this  point  attempt  to  interfere 
with  that  degree  of  ministerial  responsibi- 
lity to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man referred.  He  aereed  fully  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bearing  in  mind  the  military 
establishment  of  1792,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  see  a  recom- 
mendation upon  the  subject  of  that  prece- 
dent in  the  report  before  the  House* 
There  might  be,  and  he  hoped  there  would 
be  soon,  such  a  change  in  our  internal 
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conditfoD,  and  In  thecircumstancet  of  our 
foreign  relations,  bb  to  warrant  a  recur- 
rence to  that  precedent,  but  for  the  pre* 
eent  be  could  not  feel  the  propriety  or  ac- 
ceding to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman'i 
proposition,  particularly  in  making  any 
reduction  in  the  proposed  estimates.  He 
was  inclined  to  i^ree  to  the  estimates  for 
the  present  year,  not  pledeing  himself  as 
to  the  future.  Ministers  did  not  present 
tlie  present  estimates  as  a  system  of  per- 
manent establishment.  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  obsenrations  made  about  trifling  de- 
tails. The  hours  of  the  clerks  attendance 
was  not  so  trifling  a  consideration,  when  it 
was  considered  what  an  excessive  number 
were  employed.  The  public  had  a  right 
without  imposing  any  unreasonable  degree 
of  labour,  to  be  served  as  well  as  other 
establishments.  The  committee  thought, 
that  in  some  ofiices  the  atendance  was  not 
long  enough.  By  a  closer  attendance,  busi- 
ness which  now  took  up  seven  years  might 
be  got  through  in  six.  This  would  be  both 
an  expedition  of  business,  and  a  saving  of 
expense*  Great  savings,  he  believed, 
must  consist  in  numerous  reductions ;  and 
he  confessed  he  had  seen  more  done  this 
year  by  government  than  he  expected. 
He  hoped  they  would  do  still  more.  As 
for  waiting  for  a  full  report  on  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
earliest  things,  after  appointing  the  com- 
mittee, was  the  referring  to  them  the  esti- 
mates, which  called  their  attention  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  conjectural  esti- 
mate of  iocome  and  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  must  take  up  much  time  and 
attention.  He  would  say  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  to  all,  that 
considering  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country  to  be  embarrassed,  and  the  dis- 
tress to  be  great,  he  thought  whatever  was 
not  essential  oueht  to  be  saved :  and  if  the 
hon.  and  leameo  gentleman  could  ley  his 
hand  upon  anv  item  that  could  be  safely 
reduced,  and  bring  it  to  a  division  he  pro- 
mised him  his  vote ;  but  as  to  the  objectioD 
stated,  he  thought  the  proposed  plan  of 
ascertaining  the  income  previously  to  vot- 
ing the  estimates— first,  mconvenient,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  delay  the  estimates  too 
long ;  and,  seeondly,  unnecessary,  for  the 
net  revenue  down  to  the  5th  of  April  last 
was  most  accurately  ghren*  From  theac- 
coonu  already  laid  before  the  House,  the 
hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  could  readily 
ascertain  what  our  income  for  the  last  year 
hsdl  been.  As  to  the  income  of  the  pre- 
leni  year,  it  waa  net  the  object  of  the 


committee  to  form  con|ectures  upon  that 
subject;  the  committee,  he  hoped,  would 
be  able  soon  to  lay , before  the  Rouse  what 
belonged  to  their  province ;  but  a  conjee* 
tural  estimate  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
There  were  some  farther  reductions  which 
he  had  proposed  in  the  committee,  and 
which  he  still  thought  should  be  made. 
They  were  connected  with  what  was  called 
the  public  departments.  There  was,  first, 
money  given  for  extra  labour.  This  la- 
bour was  no  other  than  making  up  the 
estimates,  and  the  money  given  for  it,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  disallowed.  There 
was  a  second  reduction  that  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  allowances  to  advanced  clerks. 
He  mentioned  this,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
but  they  should  yet  hear  a  great  deal  about 
it.  This  ought  to  be  -dtscontinocd :  if  not 
they  would  afterwards  hear  of  compensa- 
tion, and  vested  interest  equal  to  any  free- 
hold, as  in  the  case  of  perquisites  abolished 
in  Ireland  by  the  union,  if  such  unneces- 
sary expenses  were  not  discontinued,  how 
could  they  propose  retrenchments  in  a 
higher  degree  ?  He  knew  not  what  the 
hon.  and  Teamed  gentleman  proposed  by 
his  motion,  unless  he  meant  to  efiect  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  tlie  estimates,  llie 
great  resources  of  the  government  were 
known  to  consist  in  borrowing,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  how  the  delay  proposed  could 
bear  upon  the  system  of  borrowing. 

Mr.  Cakrqfi  said,  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  own  ears,  and  felt  much  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  could  be  the  member 
forCorfe  Castle  who  had  made  such  a 

Sieech,  and  who  had  just  sat  down, 
ould  it  be  he  who  valued  consistency 
mora  than  any  other  man?  Could  he 
have  forgotten  the  discussion  on  the  army 
estimates  last  year  ?  Could  he  have  for- 
gotten his  own  proposition  {  Did  he  now 
end  bv  declaring  himself  a  friend  to  the 
very  Jarge  establishment  proposed  by  mi* 
nistera.  Could  he,  who  professed  the 
most  unwearied  zeal  for  economy,  end  by 
attacking  some  petty  allowances  to  clerks. 
Last  year  the  hon.  gentleman  was  for  the 
most  extravagant  economy ;  this  year  he 
supported  the  estimates  of  his  majesty's 
mmisters.  Even  he  (Mr.  Calcraft), 
though  a  strenuous  friend  to  retrenchment^ 
thought  his  retrenchments  too  extensive. 
Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  surprised  at 
the  exertions  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
Last  year  he  had  himself  moved,  that 
33,000  men  should  be  reduced  ;  now  the 
whole  amount  of  his  savings  did  not  exceed 
IfiOOL  or  1,500^  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  cou- 
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pie  of  tkoosaDdtl  The  boo.  gentlemail 
was  therefore  bound  to  ^tate  why  the 
establishments  which  be  had  moved  to  be 
abolished  last  year»  were  necessary  this 
vear.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  charged 
his  learned  friend  with  inconsistency,  be- 
cause he  had  remarked  upon  the  commit^ 
^ee's  conduct  in  not  stating  the  number 
l^ecessary.  It  depended  entirely  on  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  to  have  done 
this^  for  they  were  invited  to  do  Uiat 
among  other  purposes  of  their  appointr 
nent.  In  not  entering  into  numbiers  the 
oomipittee  had  acted  properly ;  he  was  not 
then  ajnember  of  the  committeet  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  say  that  thev  bad  act** 
^  discreetly.  The  boo.  gentlenuin  fek 
sore  thi^  his  learned  friend  had  made  any 
remarks  upon  the  report.  Did  the  hon. 
gentleman  expect  thatthereport could  pass 
without  canvass  ?  His  learned  friend  had 
said  nothing  more  than  he  was  justified  in 
aayioff.  He,  toO}  would  say,  that  the.com- 
mittee  did  give  the  best  colouring  to  the 
reductions  diat  had  been  made,  and  had 
thus  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  of 
ministers.  His  learned  friend  had  pro- 
pQSf|d  that  the  committee  should  state 
the  income  of  the  year.  The  boo.  gen- 
tleman thought  this  unreasonable;  ye( 
be  immediately  added,  that  stalemenU  to 
this  effect  were  already  before  the  House. 
Ifso,  why  was  the  subject  referred  to  a 
committee?  Why  was  not  the  report 
made  before  this  }^rln  consequence  of  no 
answer  having  been  given  to  his  questions 
last  night,  be  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  force.  What 
was  the  reduction  really  made?  Last 
year  there  were  149/)00  men.  There 
were  now  demanded  1^,000  men,  exchi* 
aive  of  officers.  The  jreduction  was  thus : 
S6,0Q0  men  t  to  money,  about  l,800,00(tf. 
The  boo.  gentleman  llad  promised  his  vote 
if  any- part  of  tl|is  force  could  be  shows 
to  be  unnecessary ;  he  would  therefore  un» 
dertake  to  show  that  there  were  bmm€  men 
in  these  estimates  than  were  necessary. 
He  would  drop  the  term  rank  and  file,  as 
technical  and  professional:  besides,  the 
Dumber  of  officers  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  calculating  the  expenses  of 
our  army.  The  number  of  men,  there* 
fore,  was  140|000.  The  noble  lord  oppo- 
site* and  the  noble  aecretarv  at  war,  had 
said  much  of  the  difficulty  or  keeping  the 
forces  effective ;  he  would  asaert  that  all 
our  establishments  were  more  than  com- 
plete.  Up  to  the  25tb  of  March  last  there 
were  H1»W2  men :  or^  including  oCcerSi 
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tfpwards  of  160,000  mfen.  It  was  the  bu^ 
siness  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ta 
show  that  this  force  was  necessary.  He 
would  restate,  that  in  1792  the  whole  force 
for  Great  Britain,  old  colonies,  and  Irc^ 
landi  was  44,000  men.  The  foroe  noif 
was  85,976  meii«  The  12,600  men  fof 
the  new  colonies,  and  the  25,000  men  ia 
France^  he  left  out.  In  his  opinion^ 
10,000  men,  rank  and  file,  might  be  spar-' 
ed  of  this  number*  But  a  year  had  passed 
since  the  hon^  gentleman  bad  proposed  « 
much  larger  rediietion.  A  larger  rednep- 
tion,  he  believed,  ought  be  effected ;  hut  aa 
it  might  be  argued,  that  a  greater  reduction 
might  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  he 
would  propose  only  10,000.  This  proper 
sition  was  most  moderate,  and  still  allow* 
ed  S0,000  more  than  the  peace  establishF* 
ment  of  1792«  In  1792,  the  whole  peaea 
esUblishment  was  6,200y000/.,  so  that  the 
army  estimates  alone  of  the  present  year 
exceeded  by  400,0001.  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  state  25  years  ago.  He  contended, 
that  the  force  was  still  infinitely  too  large. 
Never  was  the  country  in  a  state  of  area* 
ter  security.  Never  was  the  peace  of  £u« 
rope  placed  on  a  finner  foundation.  We 
bad  an  army  in  France,  together  with  the 
forces  of  our  allies,  ^e  held  the  ueace  of 
that  country  in  our  own  hands.  The  natu- 
ral consequences  should  be,  a  reduction  of 
our  military  establishments,  an  economical 
attention  to  our  resources,  and  steady  ap« 
plication  of  relief  to  every  difficulty  and 
distress  in  the  country :  so  as  to  establish 
our  pnosperity  in  peace,  or  to  b^prepared 
for  unavoidaUe  war.  Economy  in  peace* 
he  would  maintain,  was  the  best  prepare* 
tion  (or  war.  The  internal  difficulties  of 
the  country  had  a  great  effinrt  on  the 
minds  of  many.  He  did  not  yield  to  thia 
so  much  as  many  of  his  firiends ;  yet  he  ad* 
mitted  there  was  a  spirit  abroad  that  re* 

auired  attention;  but  military  force,  al* 
lough  grounds  of  alarm  did  exist  (or  ra^ 
ther  bad  existed,  for  tbey  were  now  re* 
moved),  was  sorely  not  the  best  se* 
cnrity.  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  thia 
country  in  difficulty,  privation,  and  die** 
tress,  was  unexaippied  for  patience  and 
subnussion.  It  was  a  pity,  tberefoce,  eve» 
on  this  account,  if  there  were  ao  othee 
oonskleration,  Uiat  their  bustbena  should 
not  be  reduced*  It  was  admitted  by  all» 
that  taxation  had  a  considerable  share  m 
producing  the  present  distress.  Conhl  it 
be  otherwise?  We  couM  neither  eatf 
drink,  walk,  move,  live,  nor  die  witbooi 
being  loaded  with  taxes.    When  ha  had 
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tkehoaoar  of  prq)08iiig  tbe  repeal  of  a 
Mlt  tax,  the  grievous  pressure  or  taxation 
was  adraittedi  for  never  did  the  chancellor 
of  thte  exchequer  appear  so  gravelled  as 
on  tfiat  occasion.  Yet  those  great,  those 
expensive  estimates,  were  now  supported 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  ^Mr.  Bankes]  in 
ihe^iilce  of  the  spirit  of  nis  former  propo- 
sal, and  even  in  the  face  of  what  he  did 
Hif  on  the  present  occasion.  He  would 
theiefere  move,  when  his  learned  friend's 
flinetidtnent  was  disposed  of,  to  reduce 
10,000,  men  of  the  proposed  force. 

Mr.  Rdbinson  observed,  that  when  the 
hon*  gentleman  on  the  floor  TM r.  Bankes) 
arrafgtied  the  conduct  of  nis  majesty'^ 
ministers,  his  opinion  was  hailed  with  ac- 
clalhiation  by  the  gentlemen  opposite; 
bat,  when  that  hon.  member  declared 
that  government  iq)peared  to  be  right, 
and  that  Uiose  gentlemen  were  wrong, 
H^  his  opinion  constantiv  went  for 
nMhing.  Another  course  of  proceeding 
ponmed  by  gentlemen  opposite  was,  when 
Snisten  pr^osed  a  coi^tee  on  matters 
of  this  kind,  to  run  that  committee  down. 
It  was  to  be  hunted  as  proper  game,  and 
to  be  killed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  hon. 
and  learned*  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
J.  P.  Grant)  last  session  oojected  to  the 
diseussioil  of  the  army  esUmates  any 
where  but  in  a  committee  and  now, 
Aat  a  committee  had  been  granted, 
flodilng  they  did  appeared  to  satisfy 
him*  The  hon.  member  who  spoke 
last,  stated,  that  he  would  convince 
Ae  House  that  the  estimates  were  too 
large;  but  he  had  not  entered  into 
any  detail.  He  came  at  once  to  this  re- 
aelt,  thbt  a  reduction  of  10,000  men  ought 
to  take  place;  but  he  did  not  point  out 
where  the  force  proposed  to  be  employed 
waa  too  numerous,  nor  did  he  state,  how 
the  troops  remaining  after  this  deduction 
were  to  be  divided  amongst  the  various 
branches  of  the  service,  llie  hon.  gentle- 
man asked,  how  85,000  men  could  now  be 
neceiiary,  when,  in  1792,  only  44,000 
troops  were  called  for  ?  The  comparison 
between  the  two  periods  was  not  a  just 
ene^  particulariy  as  he  had  included  the 
feroe  employed  m  India,  in  his  calculation, 
fl  force,  It  snould  be  remarked,  that  was 
not  paid  by  the  public  When  he  com- 
parea  the  force  now  in  India  with  that  of 
1792,  it  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
ratio  of  17  to  9,  which  accounted  for  a 
oonsidelfable  humber  of  additional' troops. 
In  Ireland,  the  force  was  now  22,000  men, 
instead  of  about  12,000,  which  it  was  in 
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1792.  Why,  it  was  asked,  was  this  ad- 
dition necessary  ?  An  hon.  and  learneU 
gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham),  who  de- 
livered his  sentiments  last  night,  spoke 
vehemently  against  him  and  others,  who 
voted  for  the  Catholic  Question,  be- 
cause they  also  felt  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing up  a  considerable  force  in  Ireland. 
*'  Why,'*  said  he,  *<  should  you  call  for  so 
large  a  force,  when  the  measure  sup- 
ported by  yourselves,  would  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  ?"  [Mr.  Brougham, 


across  the  table—*'  I  said  no  such  thing."! 
—If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did 
notmean  this,  he  knew  not  how  his  argu- 
ment bore  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He 
(Mr.  Robinson)  voted  for  that  question^ 
because  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  tranquil- 
lize that  country ;  but  he  was  not  so  san- 
gdine  as  to  ima|;methat  it  would  produce  a 
miracl^-that  it  would  insure  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  a  moment.  And,  there- 
fore, he  argued,  that  the  notorious  si- 
tuation of  Ireland  called  for  this  accession 
of  force.  There  were  thus  18,000  men 
accounted  for.  With  respect  to  the  26,000 
men  voted  for  Great  Britain,  it  was  distinct- 
ly explained,  both  last  year  kad  this,  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  army  was  now  con- 
stituted, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
forces  abroad  were  relieved^  rendered 
it  necessary  to  have  an  increased  body  of 
men  at  home.  This  accounted  for  an  en- 
creased  force  of  at  least  8,000  men  in 
England;  This  reduced  the  number  em- 
ployed here,  to  28,000  men;  and  he 
would  ask  hon.  gentlemen,  whether  the 
situation  of  England,  at  the  present  mof 
ment,  would  warrant  a  reduction  of  the 
military  force  to  the  lowest  imaeinable 
scale  i  He  had  thus  disposed  ofa  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  now  called  for^ 
compared  with  those  voted  in  1792;  and» 
if  they  took  the  items  applicable  to  the 
colonies,  the  diflerence  was  sq  triflings 
that  it  was  scarcely  worth  noticed.  There 
might  be  an  increase  of  2  or  300  m^h  et 
Gihraltar,  beyond  the  number '.there  in 
1792.  But  it  rikould  be  recollected,  that 
Gibraltar  was  a  fortress,  the*  works  of 
which  had  been  greatly  extended  since 
1792,  and  consequently  an  additional 
force  was  necessary  to  meet  that  enlarge- 
ment. There  was  a  small  addition  to  tbe 
troops  stationed  in  Kew  South  Wales. 
In  1792,  there  were  2  or  800  soldiera 
there  $  which  number  it  was  now  proposed 
to  increase  to  82a  That  surely  could 
not  be  considered  too  great  an  increase, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  the  popula- 
(2N) 
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tionwas  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  it 
was  in  1792,  and  (hat  it  was  composed 
principally  of  persons,  whose  habits  of  life 
did  not  lead  them  wiljingly  to  submit  to 
control.  In  the  leeward'  Islands^  too,  a 
a  small  accession  of  force  he  conceived  to 
be  necessary.  There  was  something  in 
the  situation  of  those  colonies  that  placed 
them  on  a  less  firm  footing,  than  many 
other  of  their  foreign  possessions.  He 
meant  not  to  impugn  tne  policy  of  those 
who  supported  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade}  the  first  vote  he  ever  gave  in  that 
House  being  in  favor  of  the  measure  of 
abolition  }y  but  he  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  existence  of  a  black 
empire  in  the  West  Indies,  which^  in 
his  opinion,  placed  the  black  popu- 
lation of  the  different  colonies  in  a 
situation  very  distinguishable  from  that 
of  1792. .  The  contiguity  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada  to  the  United  States 
was  a  sufficient  justification  for  an  increase, 
offeree  on  those  stations.  With  respect 
to  Upper  Canada,  he  could  not  consider  it 
as  an  old  province.  In  1792,  there  were 
few  settlers  there,  and,  therefore,  a  com- 
pany of  men  was  almost  force  sufficient. 
It  was  then  a  province  marked  by  forests 
and  lakes— it  was  now  a  province,  daily  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  and, 
of  course,  required  an  additional  force. 
These  arguments  were  used  last  year,  and 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  and  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
satisfactory  now. 

Sir  JV*  Burroughs  said,  that,  after  one 
year  and  eleven  months  of  profound  peace, 
ministers  came  forward  with  an  estimate  of 
military  force  unexampled  in  this  country 
even  in  war,  till  the  last  French  war;  cer- 
tainly unexampled  in  any  former  period  of 
peace.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a  long 
peace»  What>  then,  could  we  dread, 
or  what  danger  could  justify  so  large  a 
force  ?  It  must  be  our  internal  situation, 
ff  an^  pretence  could  be  offisred.  In 
this  view,  a  comparison  with  the  esta* 
blishment  of  1792  would  show  the  extra- 
vagance of  our  present  estimates.  At 
that  time  we  Irad  to  form  our  prepara* 
tions  for  meeting  a  powerful  foreign 
enemy,  and  opposing  the  diffusion  of 
French  princinles :  but  even  in  that  year, 
the  force  voted  was  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  estimates  for  this.  Tlie 
whole  force  then  for  Great  Britain,  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  was  only  42,215 
ibea;  whereas  the  present  vote  was  re- 
spired for  92)G00  meo^  exdusiTO  ef  the 
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troops  for  France  and  India.  On  what 
grounds  could  this  be  defended  I  Could 
It  be  proved  that  Ireland  now  reauired 
thrice  the  amount  of  force  to  aid  her 
police  that  she  did  in  a  period  of  infernal 
discontent,  and  external  alarm?  He 
would  oppose  these  estimates  as  un* 
necessary  and  uncalled  for.  He  would 
concur  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  for  a  reduction  of  10,000  men,  which, 
according  to  the  data  on  which  the  ei* 
timates  were  formed,  would  effect  a  saving 
of  400,000/.,  a  sum  by  no  means  to  be  di^ 
regardied  in  the  present  state  of  our  &• 
nances.  It  had  been  asked,  in  what  part 
the  reduction  of  force  was  recommended 
to  be  effected.  To  this  he  would  answer, 
that  it  ought  to  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  our  army,  wherever  stationed, 
in  proportion  as  the  public  service  would 
allow  a  reductioft- 

Mr.  George  Grant  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  his  noble  friend  the  secretary 
at  war,  oa  other  srounds  than  those  suted 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  force  proposed  io  the  es- 
timates was  rather  too  small  than  too 
great.  When  he  delivered  this  opmion  he 
should  be  understood  as  alluding  particii* 
larly  to  the  numerical  amount  propoaefl  for. 
our  colonial  establishments.  An  turn,  and 
gallant  general  ( Walpole)  bad  last  night 
stated,  that,  m  1792,  Jamaica  wu  pro- 
tected with  a  force  only  of  1,200  menu 
and  that  that  was  sufficient  for  the  s^cu- 
rity  of  that  valuable  colony.  The  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  remembered  that» 
when  he  himself  was  there  in  1795,  there 
was  a  force  of  5,000  in  that  colony,  and 
that  an  army  of  this  amount  was  unable, 
for  some  time,  to  make  any  impvession  on 
the  insurgents,  whose  rebellion  then  en« 
dangered  the  island.  As  great  a  force  waa 
now  necessary  as  at  any  former  period,  if 
not  greater.  The  black  populatba  of 
these  colonies  was  now  in  a  dirorent  state 
than  formerly.  A  force  of  S,200  men  waa 
now  inadequate  for  Jamaica,  even  al- 
though the  negroes  were  disposed  to  obe- 
dience, and  manifested  no  symptoms  of 
discontent  Tokeepabodyofmensuchae 
they  were  in  due  suoordination,  and  to  giv» 
security  to  the  planters,  their  masters,  an 
imposing  military  attitude  was  more  than 
ever  necessary.  He  would  not  enter  into 
details  ^though  with  regard  to  Jamaica  be 
was  enaoled  to  do  so) ;  but  he  thought  he 
should  la^  sufficient  grounds  for  a  consi- 
derable force,  when  he  stated,  that  the 
capital  in  Jamaica  that  required 


fntet&oa  amonnted  la  60  millions  8ter« 
mg.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  in 
1816  amounted  to  98,000  nogsheads,  and 
iMud  a  duty  of  2,000,000{.,  employing 
21|000  tons  of  shipping,  and  5|000  sea- 
men. The  manufactures  exported  to  the 
West-Indies  in  the  same  period  amounted 
in  value  to  S|000,000^  The  distressed 
manuiiicturers  of  this  country,  therefore, 
were  relieved  to  that  amount  by  the  con- 
•omption  of  the  articles  of  their  manufac* 
tore;  and  though  they  felt  the  pressure  of 
taxes  to  maintain  our  establisnments,  if 
they  kneir  their  real  interests,  they  would 
be  the  last  to  nropose  such  a  reduction  of 
force  as  would  endanger  such  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  labour.  He  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  the  people  of 
diis  coantry  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
<»f  the  ndvanta^es  they  deriTed  from  their 
foreign  possessions ;  and  that  colonial  sub- 
jects, wnen  they  were  incidentally  men- 
tioned, made  too  slight  an  impression  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  The  more  their 
▼doe  was  considered,  however,  the  more 
important  it  would  appear.  Great  Bri- 
tain Ittd  increased  in  prosperity,  and  had 
attained  her  en?ied  political  ore-eminence 
by  the  trade  and  resources  or  her  colonies ; 
and  io  necessary  were  they  to  maintain  her 
fa  her  present  eieration,  that  he  would  ha- 
sard  an  opinion  that  her  power  and  glory 
would  not  long  sorvive  their  loss.  From 
an  account  which  had  been  lud  on  his 
table  a  few  days  ago,  it  appeared  that  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  rum  alone  amounted 
to  within  huf  a  million  of  the  ordinary 
<ftarge  of  the  whole  army.  Colonies  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  mother  country  deserved 
fVom  her  the  most  ample  protection. 
[Hear,  hear!]. 

Lord  Milion  was  not  surprised  at  the 
warmth  of  the  boo.  gentleman,  who  came 
to  the  House  with  a  greater  bias  to  local  in- 
terests, perhaps,  than  a  general  view  of 
dbe  empire  wcnild  have  given  or  warranted ; 
and  who  naturally  conceived,  when  mea- 
fores  of  general  good  interfered  with  par- 
ticolar  iSad  arrangements,  tliat  govern- 
ment were  negligent  of  their  duty.  He 
(Lord  M«)  looked  more  at  general  than 
local  interests,  and  believed  that  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  swayed  too  much  bv 
Ae  suggestions  of  individuals,  who  took 
only  a  partial  view  of  matters.  With  re- 
gard to  the  subject  before  the  House,  he 
couU  not  help  remarking,  that  our  force 
were  every  where  increased;  and  a 
•Iraoge  reason  was  given  for  the  increase 
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in  some  of  our  garrisons — as  in  Gibraltar; 
where,  because  the  works  had  been  ren- 
dered impregnable,  we  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  their  defenders.  He 
called  upon  ministers  to  explain  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  increase.  To  come  to  par- 
ticulars, why  was  such  a  force  to  be  kept 
up  in  England  i  Were  our  dangers  now 
greater  than  in  1793  i — ^If  so,  what  had  we 
been  fighting  for  ?  We  had  been  fighting 
gloriously,  and  as  he  thought  wisely,  but 
what  had  become  of  the  fruits  of  our  vic- 
tories i  Were  our  successes  gained  only 
to  entail  on  us  war  establishments  after 
they  had  led  to  peace :  and  not  to  enable 
us  to  reduce  our  burthens  by  affording  ua 
security?  If  the  present  period  was 
fraught  with  more  danger  than  1792,  and 
if  on  that  ground  double  the  force  was  to 
be  maintained,  he  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
the  country  enjoy  a  period  of  security,  or 
returning   to    dimimshed   taxation    and 

Ssaceful  nabits.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
ankes),  who  surely  now  thought  that  we 
were  not  in  that  intermediate  state  so 
much  talked  of  last  vear  appeared  disposed 
to  support  establishments  now  which  he 
formerly  opposed.  Every  one  was  allowed 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  ne  could  not  help 
expressing  his  on  the  present  occasion : 
which  was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posed the  proposed  modon  for  reduction 
because  it  had  not  originated  with  himself. 
He  was,  perhaps,  doing  him  an  injustice, 
when  he  stated  this  opinion,  as  his  con- 
duct might  admit  of  another  explanation. 
Naturalists  had  amused  themselves  with 
measuring  the  magnitude  of  objects  which 
the  optics  of  different  animals  could  em- 
brace, from  observations  on  the  size  of 
their  eyes.  Some  could  see  only  a  small 
extent  around  them,  but  within  that  range 
enjoyed  a  microscopic  vision.  The  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  enjoy  this  species  of 
vision.  His  microscopic  economy  could 
discover  small  extravagancies,  and  point 
out  insignificant  savings  with  wonderful 
precision,  but  he  could  not  see  large  ob- 
jects, or  take  in  great  reductions.  If  he 
were  to  measure  his  objects  in  this  way,  he 
would  allow  him  the  power  of  seeing  com- 
prehensively the  necessity  for  reducins  the 
sixth  part  of  a  clerkship,  but  he  could  not 
discover  the  reason  for  reducing  10,000 
men.  In  the  committee*8  report  there  was 
a  complaint  that  the  clerks  received  extra 
fees  for  drawjng  up  the  estimates.  This 
charge  the  hon.  gentleman  recommended 
the  abolition  of;  and  in  doing  sot  he 
thought  he  had  gone  tax  enoagh|  and  en- 
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titled  himself  to  support  an  unnecessary, 
^tablishment  of  10,000  soldiers.  Such  a 
reduction  would  do  more  good  than  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  s  issue  of  bills 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  noble  lord 
objected  to  the  estimates  from  the  in- 
crease which  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
would  give  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
The  younger  branches  of  almost  all  great 
families  would  be  induced  to  select 
the  army  as  their  profession,  and  to  look 
on  its  emoluments  as  their  provision ;  and 
t^e  character  of  the  country  would 
thus  be  changed  He  pressed  on  go- 
vernment therefore  to  reconsider  the  esti- 
mates. It  became  the  House  to  assist 
ministers  in  this  duty,  and  to  support  them 
against  the  influence  that  was  ^exerted 
elsewhere.  He  believed  they  would  re- 
joice to  reduce  them  if  they  could.  He 
believed  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  would  be  glad  to  find  that 
he  would  have,  amidst  his  financial  diffi- 
culties, diminished  services  to  provide  for. 
Adverting  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  no- 
ble lord  said,  that  it  had  of  late  been  too 
much  the  custom  to  dmW  a  veil  over  it. 
This  might  be  prudent  in  the  administra- 
tion, as  the  calamities  of  that  country  had 
alrisen  from  misgovernment.  Why  was, 
then,  such  an  army  to  be  kept  up  theve? 
-1-because  dbcontent  and  turoulence  pre- 
vailed. And  why  did  this  feeling  prevail? 
-^because  government  had  not  done  its 
dgty.  Wherever  uneasy  feelings  long  ex- 
isted in  a  country,  they  were  to  be  traced 
tp  mal-administration.  The  government 
had  much  to  answer  to  Ireland  for  their 
conduct,  if,  being  convinced,  as  some 
men^bers  of  the  cabinet  professed  them- 
selves to  be,  that  certain  measures  alone 
could  save  that  part  of  the  empire,  and  en- 
sure its  tranquillity,  they  neglected  to 
carry  these  measures  into  effect,  and  com- 
promised their  conscience  and  the  safety 
of  their  country  for  their  own  interests  or 
places.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning)  had  said,  that  whatever  other 
ntoasures  were  necessary  to  promote  the 
quietness  and  welfare  of  Ireland,  there  was 
one  point  indispensable,  and  with  that  we 
ought  to  commence :  and  yet,  though  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  his  noble  friend  (lord  Castle- 
reaffh),  they  did  nothing  in  consequence 
to  Snow  their  zeal  and  honest  endeavours 
but  make  speeches,  the  value  of  which  the 
House  could  easily  appreciate.  With  all 
their  professions, speeches,  and  votes,  more 
hftd  been  done  to  show  the  temper  of  go- 
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vernment,  and  to  strengthen  the  eau^  og 
the  opponents  of  Catholic  eipancjpatioDy 
by  the  last  appointment  to  the  benoh  of 
bishops,  *  than  these  two  members  of  th^ 
cabinet  had  done  by  all  their  exertioiMU 
Ireland  would  see  into  their  conduct,  «ad 
comprehend  their  flimsy  device,  in  ofiGsr« 
ing  themselves  as  her  advoc/ites..  fqr 
Great  Britain,  he  saw  no  reason  for  so  larga 
a  force ;  the  good  spirit  of  the  countrv  waa 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  tranquillity  ; 
and  if  any  force  was  required,  the  yeo* 
manry  proceeding  irom  the  people,  and 
therefore  not  objects  of  distrust  and  jea- 
lousy like  regular  troops,  would  be  found 
effective  for  all  the  purposes  of  ensuring 
obedience  to  the  magistrates,  and  afford- 
ing assistance  to  the  police.  Hp  would, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  amendment  of  hia 
hon.  friend,  for  the  reduction  of  10,000 
men,  in  preference  to  the  motion  of  a 
learned  gentleman  for  postponing  the  es*- 
timates  for  three  months,  till  the  state  of 
our  finances  was  known.  He  did  so  be- 
cause he  would  not  allow  it  to  bie  supposed 
that  we  would  maintain  one  man  more 
than  was  necessary,  though  we  were  able 
to  do  it  without  pressure. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  stated  l^t  year 
that  25,000  men  would  be  necessa^  for 
Ireland.  He  thought  the  same  necessity 
for  the  same  force  existed  this  yea^;  imd 
he  had  not  heard  one  opinion  against  this 
position,  or  sfiying  the  estimate  was  too 
nigh.  His  attention  bad  been  turned  to 
the  subject  of  effecting  every  reduction  ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House,  tha(  ^ 
should  find  it  more  difficult  to  state  why 
he  recommended  a  reduction  of  3,0009 
than  whv  he  still  thought  tliat  22,000  mea 
should  be  maintained.  He  protei^ted 
against  thtf  practice  of  taking  the  year 
1792  as  a  criterion  for  establishments  of 
every  other  period  of  peace.  If  he  re* 
quired  so  many  troops  to  aid  the  police,  or 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  tlie  country,  it 
would  be  no  answer  to  him  that  there  were 
just  BO  many  and  no  more  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  that  they  were  then  suffi- 
cient. The  force  in  Ireland  did  not 
much  exceed,  in  proportion  to  the  force 
in  England,  its  amount  in  1792.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  army  in  that 
country  was  22,000  men,  employed  only  ia 
preserving  tranouillitv.  For  seven  years 
after  that  period,  including  the  yean  1806 

*  The  noble  lord  alluded  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  LlaodaS 
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und  iWlf  It^  QOt  i^ooDt  to  less  Aan 
SliOQQ  ffiea^  exdunve^  of  the  militia.  He 
Iffiom  that  thia.waB  a  time  of  war;  but  the 
ipilitAry  power  was  in  a  great  degree  ap- 
plied to  the  maixiten^Dce  of  the  public 
p98ce«  In  the  W  year  but  one,  the  entire 
number  of  .troops  in  Ireland  wa3  40^000 , 
it  wi»  DOW  propoaed  to  keep  up  only 
^flOOf  makipg  a  ceductiou  of  nearly  one 
b^lf  in  leas  than,  two  years.  An  hon.  gen- 
tJeoMmhad  dechtfe<C  that  he.  would  not 
Yote  for  one  man»  the  necessity  of  whose 
Borvicfes  was  not  distinctly  proved;  but  a 
proof  of  this  kind  was  not  practicable:  it 
was  not  aquesUon  of  science  or  matbema- 
tics«  i)or  oapable  of  a  positive  demonstra- 
tion. He  could,  however,  afford  him  the 
ildvantage  of  the  highest  military  authority^ 
which  was  ux  favour  of  a  larger  force  than 
tbat  now  prpposed  to  be  maintained.  The 
iy)ble  lona  irfip  had  so  heavily  censured 
lUs  majesty's  government,  on  the  ground 
of  these  estimates,  might  be  assured  that 
at  every  period  of  the  last  century  a  con- 
siderable force  had  been  deemed  necessary 
w  Ireland.  He  had  traced  its  amount 
from  ihe  commencement  of  that  period, 
aod  had  found  tba^  except  duriog  the 
American  war,,  when  it  was  reduced  by 
the  supplies  to  our  army  abroad,  it  had 
ivever  been  so  low  as  «in  the  year  1792. 
lo  1715  it  was  11,000  men,  and  remained 
ai  this  number  till  the  year  1747.  In  the 
year  1764,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
voted  an  address,  expressing  their  jealousy 
oif  the  large  reductipns  which  had  taken 

{»lace;  and  a  message,  was  sent  down  by 
ord  Townsend,  which  contained  a  pro- 
mise, that  the  army  shpnld  be  maintained 
at  the  amount  of  12,000  men  in  future,  to 
which  an  addition  of  3,000  men  was  sub- 
eequentlymade;  and  so  the  establishment 
continued  till  the  year  1792—- -With  re- 
q^ect  to  the  argument,  that  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  carried,  farther  reductions 
might  be  safe  and  practicable,  he  could 
not  assent  to  any  such  opinion*  It  was 
not  true  that  this  force  was  required  for 
tbe  purpose  of  keeping  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  in  subjection.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Catholics  them- 
selves, for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity, 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  justice,  and 
the  defence  of  the  lives  of  many  persons 
who  had  become  objects  of  vengeance, 
only  by  appearing  as  witnesses  agamstcri- 
jninals.  He  had  heard  it  contended,  that 
this  state  of  things  was  the  consequence 
of  ages  of  mis-govemment ;  but  he  would 
a|k»  whether  any  recent  change  of  policy 


I  would  have  justified  an  iaanediate  altera- 
I  tion  in  tUe  proposed  vote  i  It  would  be 
his  duty,  very  shortly,  to  sid)roit  a  measure 
to  the  House,  that  would  afibrd  him  the 
opportunity  of  stating  on  what  grounds  he 
was  prepared  to  argue  thai;  it  could  have 
produced  no.  such  effect.  The  measure 
in  contemplation  would  have  reference  to 
a  transaction  which  lately  occurred  in  the 
county 'Of  Down ;  and  its  object  would  be^ 
not  the  dragooning  the  people,  but  the 
seouiity  of  innocent  and  brave  men  i^ainst 
the  most  flagitious  combinations.  Let  the 
Houseimagine  the  caseofa  man,  wbote 
house  liad  been  attacked  only  because  he 
app^ed  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  that 
he  had  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  sue* 
Qjoaded  in  repelling  the  a^ressors.  Leiit 
them  suppose  him  to  decline  abandonii^ 
his  residence,  and  having  obtained  arass^ 
celyi^g  on  his  own  courage  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  relative,  in  the  event  of  a  recur^ 
rence  of  the  danger;  but  these  precautions 
they  would  have  to  learn  were  vain;  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  combination,  of  about 
forty,  invaded  his  dwelUng,  surrounded  it 
with  combustibles,  and  doomed  him,  hia 
soOb  and  six  inmates^  to  death  in  the  flames. 
Thia»  he  admitted,  was  the  most  atrocions 
of  the  crimes-  he  had  yet  heard  of,  but  it 
waa  one  the  jecoUection  of  which  must  fill 
eitery  heart  with  horror.  Whilst  he  thur^ 
endeavoured  to-  show  the  necessity  of  a 
large  military  force,  he  never  meant  to 
contend  that  military  force  alone  was  the 
proper  means  of  governing  that  country. 
Penal  laws,  likewise,  might  check,  but 
could  not  eradicate  the  evil.  He  should 
ever  be  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  revising 
and  improving  the  system  of  the  adminis- 
tration* It  must  be  obvious  that  he  could 
have  no  interest  in  swelling  the  amount  of  ^ 
the  estimates,  for  the  civil  government  of 
Ireland  had  no  share  of  the  miUtary  pa- 
tronage. Let  the  House  look  at  the 
present  staff,  and  they  would  find  it  much 
less  than  when  the  force  was  of  twice  the 
amount.  He  might  be  taunted  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  had  little  to  do  with 
the  immediate  question;  but  it  at  least 
showed  that  the  imputation  which  had 
been  thrown  out  against  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, of  being  anxious  on  all  occasions 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  was 
unjust;  and  he  only  referred  to  it  as  a 
strong  proof  that  they  had,  on  the  contrary, 
done  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  every 
part  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  was  always  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  the  observatioos  of  the 
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right  hoD.  gendeman ;  but  his  speech  that 
night  was  one  to  which  he  could  not  help 
fistening  with  some  decree  of  circutnspec* 
tion.  On  questions  a£fecting  the  Interests 
of  Ireland  he  believed  him  to  be  as  perhaps 
he  deserved  to  be,  by  far  the  most  mfluen- 
tial  member  in  that  House.  When  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  last  session,  defended 
an  establishment  of  25,000  men  for  that 
countryi  he  regretted  the  long  and  mani- 
fold misgovemment  under  which  it  had 
laboured,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
own  administration  would  not  be  the  means 
of  aggravating  its  calamities.  The  right 
hon.gentleman  had  this  night  addressed  his 
ipeedi,  he  knew  not  to  what,  but  certainly 
not  to  any  facts  or  arguments  stated  on  his 
aide  of  the  House  ;  for  he  did  not  believe 
one  hon.  member  had  advised  anjr  imme- 
diate reduction  in  the  Irish  establishment. 
The  hon.  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  approved  of  the  labours  of 
Uie  committee  as  far  as  they  had  gone; 
but  why  had  they  limited  their  inquiries 
and  recommendations  to  the  discharge  of 
a  few  clerks,  instead  of  examining  stw  ap- 
pointments and  public  departments?  The 
country  was  now  enjoying  a  profound 
peace ;  and  yet  an  establishment  was  pro* 
posed  twice  as  large  as  that  maintained  in 
1792,  when  there  was  no  yeomahry  force 
^whatever.  Why  was  this  necessary  i  It 
could  hardly  be  from  anv  external  danger 
that  threatened  us.  Of  France  we  had 
military  possession ;  Spain  was  in  a  miser- 
able state,  governed  by  a  miserable  sove- 
reign, inca|»b]e  of  a  smgle  effbrti  and  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  her  dependencies. 
The  powers  in  the  north  of  Europe  were 
bound  to  us  in  the  strictest  alliance.  We 
^  had  not  a  single  enemy,  nor  any  reason 
'  for  expecting  the  renewal  of  hostilities.-— 
He  asked  the  House  to  reflect  also  on  our 
naval  strength  and  pre-eminence,  as  a  far- 
ther security  against  foreign  danger.  It 
was  at  present  equal  to  the  combined  naval 
power  of  Europe.  But  then  he  was  told 
of  the  internal  state  of  England,  and  that 
a  spirit  was  abroad  that  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  constitution.  He  dis- 
believed the  existence  of  any  such  dan- 
gerous or  turbulent  spirit  to  the  deffree 
apprehended.  Distress  might  have  driven 
some,  in  particular  districu,  to  fall  into 
the  deqpervte  counsels  of  a  few  mischievous 
individuals ;  but  the  utmost  effort  of  their 
strength  haid  been  the  disturbance  in  Spa- 
fields,  and  he  could  not  think  that  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  doubling  our  peace  estfr* 
blishmenty  in  addition  to  90|000y«omanry. 
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With  regard  to  Irdand,  he  must  apain  say* 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  w  advia* 
ing  a  large  reduction  there  at  the  present 
moment;  but  he  believed  that  as  mng  as 
the  present  system  of  policy  was  pursued, 
it  never  would  be  safe  td  lessen  tne  esta- 
blishment. If,  therefore,  the  House  was 
determined  to  maintain  the  system,  they 
must  have  the  pleasure  ofpajring  for  it. 
The  fundamental  objection  to  these  esti« 
mates  was  one  which  proceeded  from  a 
regard  once  generally  cherished  in  that 
House-^he  meant  a  regard  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  Ireland  had  been 
said  to  be  habituated  to  a  military ;  when- 
ever England  became  so  habituated,  and 
learned  to  abaildon  her  ancient  maxim  of 
cultivating  her  naval  resources  as  her  best 
defence,  her  public  liberty  would  no  longer 
be  secure.  Why  was  the  military  college 
maintained  in  time  of  peace?  It  cost  but 
30,000^1,  but  it  was  a  pernicious  institution. 
He  would  appeal,  to  the  duke  of  Wdlmg- 
ton,  whether  it  was  of  use  either  in  pro- 
moting discipline  or  military  skill.  The 
naval  asylum  had  met  with  a  diflerent 
treatment;  that,  as  belonging  to  a  less 
favoured  service,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  inquiries  of  a  committee.  If  ^e  House 
should  think  proper  to  countenance  these 
novel  principles,  the  responsibility  was  oa 
them;  but  he  believed  that  there  were 
few  who  would  not  live  to  repent  of  the 
sanction  they  had  afforded  Uiem.  He 
would  raise  his  humble  voice  against  them, 
as  not  less  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
liberties  than  to  the  political  security  of 
the  country.  One  hon.  gentleman  had 
appeared  to  think,  that  some  in  that 
House  cared  little  or  notliing  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  had  told  them  a  great  deal  about 
the  value  of  Jamaica.  It  was,  however, 
rather  an  odd  proof  of  its  importance  to 
our  resources,  that  the  customs  on  its 
produce  amounted  to  8,000,000^.  He 
was  aware  that,  its  rums  and  sugars  were 
very  useful  commodities,  but  it  was  the 
consumers  in  the  mother  country,  and  not 
the  people  of  Jamaica,  who  paid  the  duties. 
But  it  was  curious  to  observe,  that  wher- 
ever they  cast  their  eyes  a  fund  of  discon* 
tent  was  said  to  exist,  the  danger  of  which 
was  represented  as  an  incontrovertible  ar- 
ffument  for  a  large  military  establishment. 
In  England  it  was  a  bad  spirit;  in  Ireland 
it  was  a  similar  cause;  ana  in  the  coloniea 
it  was  the  black  population.  He  did  not 
put  faith  in  these  representations :  Ireland 
might  certainly  be  in  more  desirable  cir« 
cumstancesi  but  the  colonies  were  secure 
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ttnder  proper  nmagenieiit.    He  should 

S*fe  bis  support  to  the  motion  of  his  hoo. 
lend  (Mr.  Calcraft)  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  be- 
cause to  vote  the  whole  establishment,  for 
howef  er  short  a  time,  might  be  construed 
into  ai^  admission  than  it  was  necessary. 

Sir.  F*  Flood  should  not  have  thoi^ht 
this  large  estid>lishment  necessary  for  Ire- 
land, had  it  not  been  for  the  irritating 
vote  of  Friday  nipht.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Irish  would  continue  to 
show  the  same  patience  and  peaceable 
demeanour  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
borne  all  their  privations.  The  House 
should  recollect  how  ^ uiet  Ireland  had 
remained  whilst  mischievous  demagogues 
were  instigation  the  populace  here  to 
outsages  and  disturbances*  tJnder  these 
circumstances  he  did  not  think  they  de. 
served  the  stigma  which  the  late  vote  had 
thrown  upon  them ;  for  no  country  could 
Always  be  well  disposed,  which  was  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  die  laws. 

Mr. /.P.  Orant  said,  that  if  the  House 
would  permit  him  he  would  save  them  the 
trouble  of  dividing,  by  withdrawing  his 
motion,  in  order  that  his  boo.  friend  mi^ht 
Iiavo  an  opportunity  of  making  the  motion 
for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  forces 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
^  Leave  was  given  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  the  Speaker  observed,  that  a 
motion  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  force  could  not  now  be  regularly 
pot,  as  that  part  of  the  report  had  been 
i^greed  to. 

Mr..  Cofera^  said,  he  would  then  pro- 
pose the  recommitment  of  the  report, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  motion  of  re- 
duction. With  respect  to  the  forces  in 
Ireland  and  India,  he  should  not,  after 
what  he  had  heard,  persist  in  proposing 
any  reduction.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  Ireland  was  now  placed,  he  was 
aorry  to  say  that  he  did  not  consider 
ISfCXX)  men  too  much  for  that  country, 
and  he  could  not  propose  any  diminution 
in  the  number  of  8,000  for  India :  but 
there  still  remained  20,000,  from  which 
reductions  might  be  made,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  deduct  10,000 
from  that  number:  3,000  men  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  noble  secretary  as  re- 
ouisite  for  reliefi,  but  that  number  he 
toooght  quite  unnecessary.  He  then 
moved  that  the  report  be  recommitted. 

Lord  Ebringtom  could  not  help  noticing 
tbe  great  inconsistency  between  the  ar- 
guouots  which  bad  bea  used  that  night, 


and  those  recently  fidvanced,  respecting 
Ireland.  It  would  be  recollected,  that 
when  the  noble  secretary  of  state  moved 
the  suspension  of  die  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
he  expressly  excepted  Ireland  n-om  its 
operation,  on  the  ground,  that  that 
country  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.. 
After  that  declaration,  the  House  must 
have  heard  with  great  surprise,  the  state 
of  Ireland  assigned  that  night  as  requiring 
coercive  measures.  With  rc»ard  to  Great 
Britam,  those  who  had  referred  to  the 
year  1792  as  afforduu;  an  example  of  the 
amount  of  military  force  necessary,  had* 
been  answered,  that  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  now  very  different.  His  opinion, 
however,  was,  that  a  diffisrence  was  not  in 
the  people,  but  in  the  ininisters  of  the. 
Crown,  who  had,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, shown  such  a  disposition  to  curtail 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
to  establish  arintrary  measures,  which  were 
totally  uncalled  for. 

Lord  Cagtlcreagh  siud,  that  what  he  had 
stated  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  Ire* 
land  was  tbis-^hat  he  saw  no  reason  for 
applying  there  the  measures  which  were 
necessary  in  this  country :  but  m  making 
that  statement,  he  distinguished  between 
that  system  of  organization  which  unhap- 
pily prevailed  here,  and  that  derangement 
of  the  public  peace  in  Irefaind  wMcli  ren*- 
dered  it  necessary  to  distribute  Uie  mili- 
tary force  over  the  whole  country.  He 
certainly  had  never  thrown  out  any  idea 
that  a  diminution  of  the  force  in  Ireland 
was  practicable.  Having  said  this  much 
on  tnat  point,  he  must  now  beg  leave  to 
remind  tne  House,  that  though  they  were 
to  proceed  to  decide  on  a  motion  for  re- 
committing the  report,  that  question  was 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
in  one  respecting  numbers.  .  Tbe  hon. 
gentleman  who  proposed  to  brin^  fonprasd 
Uiis  question,  had,  nowever  admitted  that 
no  reduction  could  be  made  in  Ireland  or 
in  India.  It  must  fidi,  then,  on  the  colonies 
or  Great  Britain ;  but  the  hon.  gendeman 
had  not  pointed  out  any  colonies  in  which 
he  thought  reductions  could  be  made. 
Did  he  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  whole 
force  in  Great  Britain  could  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  10,000  men  i  This  surely 
could  not  be  suggested;  and  yet  there 
was  no  other  quarter  to  which  his  scheme 
of  reduction  could  be  applied;^  for  if  he 
could  point  out  colonies  m  which  reduc- 
tions might  be  made,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  troops  coold  not  be  brought  home 
within  the  time  to  which  the  resoluUon 
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which  had  been  TOted  extended.  He  was 
confident  that  when  the  alterations  were 
coDsideredy  which  had  taken  place  since 
179^9  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  country,  the  size  of  the 
metropolis,  the  guards  of  the  country, 
and  the  troops  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  that  the  number  of  troops 
for  Great  Britain  could  not  be  reducra; 
At  any  rate  this  must  be  obvious  to  every 
onoi  that  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not 
take  10,000  men  from  the  force  employed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  leave  enough  for 
the  ordinary -duties  of  the  home  service. 

Mr«D.  Browne  was  of  opinion,  thefbrce 
proposed  to  be  kept  up  in  Irdandwas  not 
greater  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  required. 

Hie  House  divided  on  Mr.  Calfr^ft's  mo- 
tion :  Yeas,  56 ;  Noes,  l^^. 
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Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  O. 
Burroughs,  sir  Wm. 
Bamet^  James 
Brougham,  Henry 
Caiverty^Charles 
Campbell,  gen.  D. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield,hon.H. 
DuncannoOi  vise. 
Douglas,  hoUiiF.  S. 
Fazakerly,  Nto. 
Fergusson,  ^ir  R.  C 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell^  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R, 
Horoby»£. 
Jervoise,  J.  P. 
Laftouche,  Robt 
latouche,  R.  iun. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lyttelton,  hon.  W.  H, 


Milton,  vise. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  D. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Osaulston  lord 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Foi^sonby,  rt.  hon.  G, 
Plunkett,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rusaell,  lord  Wm. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Sefion,  earl  pf 
Smith,  Wm. 
Spiers,  Arch. 
Tavistock,  Marquis 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Walpole,'hon.  G. 
Waldegravc,  hon.  W. 
Wane,  J.  A. 
Webb,  E. 
WiUoBs,  Walter 
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Gas-Light  Compakies.]  Lord 
Montfort  moved  the  third  readinff  of  a  Mil 
for  incorporating  another  GnAipkt  Com- 
pany in  London. 

llie  Earl  of  Laud&date  objected  to 
this  bill^  on  the  same  prtociples  on  whldi 


he  had  objected  t^  the  bill  for  fnebrporstfu 
inga  gas4jg^t  cOmpbny  last  year.     A% 
an  individual   he  felt  no  great  concerh 
about  the  matter^  but  for  the  sake  of  thb 
best  interests  of  the  country,  he  repeated 
his  warnkig  to  their  lordships  not  to  listen 
to  petitions  of  this  descrijption.     If  they 
did|  they  would-  have  abundant  applica- 
tionSy  and   weaM-  essentially  injure  thi 
mercantile   interests  of  thb  nation.     Ih 
this  country, '  wherever  the  profits  of  h 
cbncern  rendered  It  an  ebjeet  ^o  engage 
in  it,  individuals  vrould  come  forward  and 
carry  on  that  concern  in  a  much  better 
manner  for  the  public  than  ^ese  incor*' 
porated  companies.     There  was  no  want 
of  capital  in  this  country  for  such  nnder^ 
takings,  and  the  true  line  of  policy  was  tO 
allow  them  to  be  managed  by  private  iii^ 
dividuals,  or  boni^anies,  whose  interests 
would 'bind  them  to  proceed  in  the  most 
carefbl  manner,  and  to  act  in  such  a  way 
as'Wovdd  be  most  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  the  public;^  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  faciKtiei^  with  which  bills  of  this  kind 
were  passed,  their  lordships  would  be  per- 
petually called  on  to  incorporate  ^ooffpa^ 
nies  of  this  description ;  who,  by  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  ^eat  profits  to  their 
subscribers^   in  th^    manner   of  lottery 
pu£b,  would  entafigle  widows  tmd  jpersOniA 
unacquainted  with  busine88,andby  a  com- 
mand of  capital  thus  raised,  would  {ir^tent 
the  oMect  being  accomplished  by  prhrate 
individuals  or  companies,  who  would  db  it 
in  a  much  betted  and  more  beneftcial  way; 
He  had  taken  occasion  before  to  warn 
their  lordships  against  these  incorporations 
which  were' generally  used  asdecoy-duck^ 
to  entangle  the  unwary;  and  the  only  ef*^ 
feet  of  timich  was  to  throw  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  concern  into  the  hands  of 
commissioners  who  would  hardly  conduct 
them  with  that  decree  of  care  and  circum- 
spection which '  private  individuals  would 
do*    Experience  proved  that  one  anpti- 
oation  in  this  way  only  led  to  another  $ 
and^  in  point  offset,  he  believed  that  twa 
petiti6ns  ^had   been  presented.   Or  were 
about  to  be  presentra,   for  incorporat- 
ii^g  gas*irght  companies  in  other  places.' 
It  was  clear  that  these  things  were  not  at- 
tended   with   advantage  to  the  public. 
Every  writer  on  the  subject  t>f  Aese  mo-' 
nopolies  condemned  them  as  hfghlj  inju*' 
rious  to  the  community;    even  the  East 
India  company,  carrying  on  a  great  and* 
^stant  trade,  had  been  condemns  u  per- 
nicious to  the  interests*  of  sucb^a- country' 
as  thiSi  where  there  was  no  want  of  cBpi« 
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tal  to  carry  on  that  trade  without  any  tuch 
iocoqpoiation;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
the  great  number  of  incorporations,  for 
the  most  trifling  purposes,  which  bad  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
had  been  attended  with  fatal  effects  to  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  country.  He 
was,  very  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the 
iodividuab  of  this  company,  but  his  sense 
of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  say  this 
much.  It  might  be  contended  that  it 
would  be  a  hard  measure  to  refuse  to 
this  more  respectable  company  what  they 
had  granted  to  less  respectable  adventurers 
last  year;  but  this  was  an  argument  which 
would  always  be  used ;  and  the  evil  would 
at  last  reach  a  height  which  must  prove 
ruinous  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
community,  when  there  would  hardly  be 
a  branch  of  trade  of  an^r  description  un« 
fettered  by  some  such  incorporation.  If 
he  thought  that  the  public  interests  re- 
quired, and  if  he  saw  that  he  could  do  any 
good,  he  would  persevere  in  making  these 
objections ;  but  if  the  legislature  should 
be  determined  to  disregard  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should,  on  every 
occasion,  be  repeating  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  calling  their  attention  to  prin- 
ciples with  which  their  lordships  rou^t  be 
as  well  acquainted  as  he  was  himself. 

Lord  Kenyan  said,  he  would  not  have 
supported  the  bill,  unless  he  had  been  sa- 
tisfied that  it  was  for  the  public  advan- 
tage that  it  should  pass.  In  the  metro- 
polis, he  believed,  these  things  were  much 
better  conducted  by  a  competition  be- 
tween incorporated  companies ;  and,  as  a 
security  to  the  public  that  the  object 
would  be  accomplished,  100,000/.  had 
been  already  subscribed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  had 
in  the  committee  successfully  endeavoured 
^o  get  that  clause  introduced  by  which 
the  company  was  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing the  authority  which  this  bill  would 
give  them,  until  100,000/.  should  be  sub- 
scribed ;  and  if  this  clause  had  not  been 
introduced,  the^  would  have  given  this 
power  to  a  company  with  a  debt  of 
11,000/.,  and  almost  without  a  halfpenny 
to  carry  on  the  trade. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  it  was 
by  the  exertions  of  the  noble  earl  that 
this  clause  was  introduced,  that  noble  earl 
had  done  the  public  a  great  service.  He 
happened  judiciously  to  know,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  a  greater  evil  than  allow- 
ing such  companies  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions until  such  a  sum  nad  been  sub* 
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scribed  as  would  a£brd  some  security  that 
the  object  would  be  completely  carried 
into  efltect. 
The  bill  was  then  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  May  14?., 

Ibish  Grand  Jury  Presbictm ents.] 
Mr.  Cooper  said,  that  among  thejnany  evils 
that  would    result   from  postponing  the 
Grand  Jury  Presentment  bill,  there  was 
none  that  would  be  more  felt  than  the 
want  of  the  regulations  therein  proposed 
for  treasurers  and  collectors  of  public 
money;    before,    however,   he  adverted 
particularly  to  that  object,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observations 
upon   other  matters   connected   with  it* 
And  first  he  would  once  more,  and  once 
for  all,  deny  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
duty  in  bringing  forward  a  comprehensive 
measure ;  the  very  words  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  recommended  a  compre- 
hensive measure.    One  great  evil  arisinff 
from  the  grand  jury  laws  as  they  stand 
Was  the  want  of  a  previous  examinatioa 
into  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the 
works   proposed  to  be  executed.     This 
part  of  the  evil  was  proposed  to  be  reme- 
died by  submitting  these  matters  to  a  pre- 
vious meeting  of   magistrates — the  prin* 
cipal  objections  he  had  heard  to  this  part 
of  the  bill  was  aa  to  the  power  given  to 
magistrates  in  some  cases  to  cancel  such 
proposed  presentments  as   they  did  not 
approve ;    this  might  have  been  a  very  fit 
subject  of  discussion  in  a  committee ;   his 
opinion  had  been  hitherto  governed  by 
the  idea  that  if  there  was  no  power  given 
to  these  meetings  they  would  not  be  at- 
tended by  the  principal  gentlemen  whose 
presence  was  so  deshrable.— The  next  part 
of  the  subject  he  would  notice  was  the 
proposed  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  for 
tlie  consideration  of  the  civil  business  of 
the  country,  disentangled   from  the  cri- 
minal business  and  other  important  mat* 
ters ;  the  difference  of  opinion  that  he  had 
found  on  this  part  of  the  subject  was  as  xm 
the  time,  some  thinking  Uiat  it  should  be 
before,  and  others  after  the  general  assize 
business— til  is  also  would  have  been  fit 
matter  for  discussion  in  a  committee ;   his 
reason  for  preferring  the  fonner  was^  that 
by  that  means  they  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage   of  the  control  of   the  judges, 
without  inconvenience  to   those  person- 
ages*    With  respect  to  the  circuit  sur* 
veyor   which    was   recommended*    and 
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whose  oppokitineiit  was  to  beindependeot 
of  grand  juri^i  his  idea  was  to  pmee  all 
buiTdiogs  of  an  j  importance  and  all  oilier 
matters  from. which  jobs  iisnally  arose, 
such  as  laying  out  roads,  cutting  down 
hills,  &c.  under  his  control<«->one  objection 
that  he  had  heard  to  this  appointment  was, 
that  it  woold  not  be  in  the  power  of  any 
kiirveyor  to  go  through  the  labour;  to 
which  he  begged  leave  to  answer  by  re- 
ferring to  the  report  of  the  surveyor  on 
the  Highland  Roads,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  surveyor,  reported 
upon  5,000  miles  of  roads  and  bridges  in 
one  year ;  no  circuit  surveyor  in  Ireland 
would  have  one  fourth  of  that  labour  to  go 
through^t  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
tesponsible  office  of  this  description  that 
plans  were  bad,  estimates  inadequate,  pub- 
lic works  badly  executed,  and  that  in  num- 
berless instances  private  convenience  was 
preferred  to  public  advantage.-— With  re- 
■peet  to  the  printing  work  done  for  the 
use  of  grand  juries,  he  had  observed  so 
much  inaccuracy,  such  a  total  dereliction 
of  the  form  enjoined  by  law,  that  he  had 
had  it  in  contemplation  by  Uie  bill  to  re- 
commend printing  work  to  be  done  by  the 
king's  printer;    he  was  however   aware 
that  this,  in  many  instances  would  be  a 
severe  privation    to  local  printers,    and 
it   was    his   intention    to    have  altered 
this  clause  in  the  committee;    be  was 
the  more  induced  to  this  as  there  were 
printed  forms  annexed  to  the  bill  which 
could    not    be   mistaken    or   misunder- 
stood.—Another  measure   recommended 
by  the  bill  was  the  permitting  grand  juries 
to  appoint  a  county  attorney  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  superintend  the  taking  of 
recognizances  end  to  defend  traverses  un- 
der the  direction  of  grand  juries ;  the  losses 
which  were  sustained  by  the  public  on 
this  account  were  immense,  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  roads  running  through  persons 
grounds,  instead  of  doing  that  person  an 
injury  rendered  him  an  essential  service, 
end  yet  by  the  tnifvereer  employing  coun- 
sel, and  there  being  no  power  in  a  grand 
jury  to  employ  a  legal  person  on  the  part 
of  the  county,  the  jury  were  imposed  on, 
and  the  country  sufered  accordingly— As 
many  misrepresentations  had  gone  abroad 
as  to  his  reason  of  withdrawinff  the  Mil, 
he  felt  it  right  to  state,  that  as  he  thought 
he  perceived  much  more  acthrity  (with 
some    gratifying    exceptions    however) 
aoMi^  the  opponents  to  the  bill  than 
among  its  supporters,  he  had  thought  it 
hi^  duty  to  apply  to  a  certain  quarter  to 


see  how  and  whether  the  bill  was  Kkdy  to 
be  countenanced :  finding  hioMelf  discou^ 
raged  there,  he  thought  it  better  to  wilh» 
draw  the  bill  for  the  present,  rather  than 
give  the  House  or  himself  what  appeared 
useless  trouble.— > As  to  the  proposal  mad^ 
by  the  bill  to  require  the  monies  of  tin 
different  counties  to  be  paid  into  the  bank 
of  Ireland,  there  were  many  flimsy  objeo* 
tions  made  to  it,  and  particularly  by  the 
treasurers— they  ask   at   whose    risk  ia 
the  monev  to  be  transmitted  ?  i  answer, 
at  the  risk  of  the  treasurer ;  why  should 
there  be  more  difficulty  in  a  treasurer  re- 
mitting money  to  a  bank  than  there  is  in  a 
private  agent  who  remits  any  sum  under 
his  own  responsibility,  and  whose  difflcuU 
ties  are  so  much  greater  from  his  receiving 
the  money  in  smaU  sums.— -He  came  now 
to  the  subject  of  defaulting  treasurers  and 
collectors ;  three  of  the  former,  as  he  was 
informed,  had  failed  in  the  past  year,  and 
as  to  the  latter,  he  would  refer  to  a  printed 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  contain* 
ed  an  advertisement  from  the  city  of  Cork, 
in  which  the  grand  jury  held  out  the  names 
of  four  defaulting  collectors  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  14,000^.  at  the  last  assizes  ; 
and  it  appeared  by  the  advertisement  they 
allowed  one  of  these  collectors  his  pounds 
age  to  the  amount  of  500/.  though  his  col- 
lection was  not  complete,  and  this  in  the 
very  teeth  of  an  act  of  parliament.    He 
also  held  in  his  hand  a  schedule  of  the  pre- 
seotmentslevied  under  thedirectionofgrand 
juries  last  summer  assizes,  in  which  a|>« 
peered  the  following  items :— *<  To  George 
^^9&$  ^8<1-  attorney,  for  sueing  Henry 
Lysaght,  late  high  constable,  for  an  ar- 
rear  doe  by*  him  to  the  county  98/.  St  Ml 
To  same,  for  the  like,  in  sueing  Mounti* 
ford  Longfield  as  security  for  do.  44^.  l)Sc 
5d,  To  same,  for  the  like,  in  sueing  Wil- 
liam Starkey,  late  high  constable,  lOSl.  Oc. 
Id.  To  same,  for  the  like,  in  sueing  Wil- 
liam Warner,  high  constable  of  Bantry, 
and  his  sureties,  75/.  6<  2^</."  Amounting 
in  the  whole  to  the  sum  or  321/.  2«  ll^tf. 
Now,  how  stood  this  matter  I  This  gen* 
tleman,  afler  making  a  handsome  annuity 
for  some  time  out  of  the  law  proceedings, 
would  probably  recover  nothing,  and  thus 
in  the  first  instance  the  original  sums 
would  be  lost,  the  enormous  bills  of  cOaC 
would  be  lost,  and  the  sums  owing  by 
those  defaulting  collectors  would  be  levied 
over  again  from  the  public;  if  these  were 
not  evils  and  abuses  he  did  not  know  what 
could  be  called  so.— Mr.  Cooper  also  took 
occasion  to  notice  what  appeared  to  him 
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Hi  IMc»  P*)  VM  not  dbpond  to  allow 
ipucn  oeperotitj  io  the  measuro^  tlthoueb 
II9  did  not  deiqf  its  ezjiedieiiCY.  To^ 
tfttlh  wai,  tba  consolidation  could  not  be 
^alayed  any  longer.    Ireland  coold  no| 

a;  it  was  pcceiiiry  for  the  empire 
pfore  to  iupport  her.  If  Ireland 
^pnld  not,  and  if  JBngland  would  not,  pi^ 
ib$  consequence  would  have  been,  that 
|lm  national  creditor  must  hoTe  gone  ua^ 
yaid.  The  coasolidatioo,  therefore,  was 
no^  an  act  of  liberality,  of  generosity  ^ 
4elilMi|^  policy,  but  one  of  n^cfNdity ; 
.one  that  arose  out  of  pover^,  the  b^- 
gpsty,  the  bankruptcy  of  Ireland.  The 
light  hon.  gentleman  b^d  said,  that  the 
duties  ovffht  n^  to  be  reduced  in  Ireland, 
becauie  Aey  were  not  higher  on  the  saraoe 
articles  than  here;  but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  Ireland  was  ^  pooror  couatfy 
than  this,  and  of  course  could  nqjt  aSira 
eqiaal  tasef.  The  tax  should  be  iuilfd  10 
the  capabilities  of  the  pepple  to  pay  it. 
We  could  not  tax  n  poor  coiintry  as  much 
09  ^  rich  one,  any  moie  thaii  a  poor  man  as 
nuacbaaarichon^.  Ifwedid  so,  w)a  might 
have  a  taic,  bm  we  should  have  no  re?euue 
.Wine,  for  instance^  fhpald  opt  bo  taxed 
ao  Inghly  in  Irebmd  as  in  Ei^and,  bo- 
.canps  the  pepplo  who  would  dnojc  i(  weee 
not  so  able  to  pay  the  duties^  Tea  should 
not  be  taited  so  bighljr  for  two  reasooa ; 
.first,  because  the  people  could  not  pay  io 
nodi;  and  secondljr,  becauae  if  the  tax 
waa  oqnal,  the  facilities  of  smngding  were 
greaser.  The  right  hon.  gentiematt  did 
not  deny  the  pressure  of  public  distress 
in  Iidand,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  not 
di^osed  to  esamraie  it.  He  had  ab- 
etained  firopEi  Balung  sereral  inquiries  and 
disdoenrea  during  tbesessioi^,  which  io 
wished  to  have  dope,  becauso  he  was  an- 
xious not  to  agitate  the  public  Aeliiig, 
when  it  was  hapossiblo  to  aaoiinister  pub- 
Uo  relief.  He  might  now  •Ppeal  to  gen- 
tlcmen  connected  with  Ireland,  or  ae- 
qoainted  with  its  situation,  if  its  su£Enings 
irae  not  great  and  unexampled.  She 
waa  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  she 
could  afford  no  more  to  the  tax-gathener. 
It  was  fain  to  think  or  levyuig  new  im- 
posts. Nothing  could  be  taken  fimn  the 
cat  but  the  skin.  This  year  had  shown  a 
great  falUng  off  in  the  revenue ;  the  next 
fee  leered  would  be  worse.  It  became 
parliament,  therelbre,  to  consider,  if  any 
tax  could  be  remitied  or  lowered,  for  the 
sdief  of  the  pa<iple,  and  even  tot  the  im- 
nroeament  of  toe  lerenue.  Hia  r^t 
Mo.  fiicnd  wished  to  lay  bcCbre  the  Honse 
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tbQ  fru^  situation  of  Irish  finance  ^x4  t9 
propure  a  dimiputipn  of  biirthep  ^bei^ 
ttM^t  could  be  attempted.  He  bad  no 
ot(k^r  object.  But  h^  wM  anfi^erfid  by 
the  right  hon.  geotl^roao,  that  the  ajfimis^ 
Slop  of  his  rf  splutions  would  l^e  implying 
ap  impntation  of  pai^tisUiy  ii^  nbil?  .Bpg? 
)aod  ^st  year  had  received  a  remission  ^ 
seventeen  million  of  taxes,  Ireland  wi^  ror 
lieved  on\y  ^i  tlie  amount  of  34O,0Q0l^ 
This,  hoirever,  wa^  a  mere  matter  of 
fiict,  apd  the  sti|tem$nt  0^  it  eould  do  no 
Iw^rm. 

Sir  H.  Pame^  contendedj  that  Iroland 
hiwiog,  through  the  whole  of  the  arduouf 
contest  in  which  the  empire  was  engaged^ 
jubmitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  ser 
¥ere  taxation  under  whiiJi  it  laboured 
had  now  a  right  to  oxpoct,  and  from  ox^ 
end  of  it  to  the  other  did  expect,  a  t^laxr 
atjop.  Tb?  window  duty,  whan  $mt  imr 
pmad  waa  decked  to  be  a  war  tax,  an^ 
IhoMgh  it  was  subscKiaently  raised  tp  the 
sime  standard  as  in  England,  yet  now 
that  neace  had  nrriTed,  not  a  wmd  wna 
beara  of  its  repeaL  He  trusjted,  thf  rw- 
iofWi  that  the  dancellor  of  the  exebeqpir 
WQ$M  dicect  his  attention  to  the  prassui:^ 
of  Ir^iland,  and  most  particulatly  to  the 
jEjoviaion  of  the  whole  system  of  coUectiog 
the  taxef.  The  hearth  tax.  though  at  the 
Aearol^tlon  exploded  as  to  England,  irom 
its  inbingement  on  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  still  maintained  in  Iceland,  and 
was  pecdiariy  oppressive  ftom  the  con- 
duct of  the  omceca  employed  in  its  cpUeo- 
tion.  It  had  been  justly  obseryed  by  hm 
right  hon.  friend  /air  J.  Newport^,  that 
the  importation  of  British  meovnt^kMrea 
Imd  Mien  off  in  {rdand  to  the  amount  of 
two  milliona.  And  be  begged  to  inform 
the  Houae,  that  tbo  export  of  com  ftom 
Irdana  had  suflferied  a  diminution  to  the 
same  amount  He  waa  anxious  to  imprsas 
thiia  coincidenoe  on  the  manofiicturing 
branches  of  this  conmnrt  as  from  tlwt 
conaidexation,  they  wonM  he  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  fiiillaey  of  their  viewa  on  a  nsen- 
sttte,  thatcn  a  former oecaupn,  he  hadsob- 
mitted  to  the  House  (the  com  bill),  and 
be  at  length  conimoed,  that  in  propof- 
tion  as  they  iiyored  the  agricultural  in- 
t^resU  of  that  country,  the^  diminished 
the  maihet  for  the  sale  of  their  own  goods. 

The  Chtmedhr  qf  ike.  Enkt^ar  said, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  netme 
of  the.resolutioaa  moved  by  the  fight  hon. 
baronet,  and  whatever  might  be  theae- 
diaqrofthefiuxa  contained  intboiare- 
sotoioaa,  he  ahould  have  thoeght  the 
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tions  biassed  the  choice— -£or  instance, 
the  county  which  the  gallant  general 
(Mathew)  represented,  three  persons  had 
been  returned  by  the  judges.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
wrote  to  the  first  on  the  list  to  say,  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  intended  to  appoint  him 
sheriff.  He  declined— to  the  second  and 
third.  Far  from  consulting  any  party  in- 
terest, a  letter  was  written  to  the  first  on 
the.  list,  that  the  writ  would  be  made  out 
for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  serve.  The 
returns  of  the  names  of  the  three  persons 
had  sometimes  been  made  by  the  outgoing 
sheriff,  but  that  was  not  always  the  case. 
Though  thus  much  had  been  done,  so 
convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting the  system  on  an  unobjectionable  foot- 
ing, that  he  had  written  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
advising  the  lord  lieutenant  to  instruct  the 
judges  to  return  persons  recommended 
by  the  grand  panel  of  the  counties.  The 
reform  in  their  appouitmentB  would,  he 
was  convinced,  confer  an  important  bene* 
fit  on  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  step  towards  the  improvement 
ef  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  Btddt  that  much  more 
had  been  done  by  the  Irish  government 
on  this  subject  in  a  short  time  than  could 
be  expected.    He  thought  it  very  proper, 
that  the  bill  entirely  changing  the  system 
of  grand  jury  presentments,  had  not  been 
pressed  through  the  House  without  ma- 
ture consideration,  which  could  not  be  af- 
forded.   He  advised  the  hon.  member  to 
bring  his  measure  forward  early  in  the 
next  session,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British  part  of  the  representatives,  with- 
out which  his  efforts  would  probably  be 
frustrated.      The    right  hon.  gentleman 
described    the    arrangements    which    he 
thought  necessary,  with  a  view  to  provide 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  law  respect- 
ing'grand  jury  presentments,  and  to  guard 
against  any  faults  or  defaults  on  the  part 
of  county  treasurers.      These   arrange- 
ments were ;  first,  that  security  should  be 
had  from  all  county  treasurers  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  sums  which  they  were  to 
receive,  and  that  such  securities  should  be 
examined  and  approved  of  by  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  while  the  securities  for 
barony  treasurers  should  be  examined  and 
approved  of  by  some  subordinate  autho- 
rity ;— 2odIy,  that  no  one  who  was  to  ac- 
count to  a  gran^  jury  should  be  allowed 


to  act  as  a  grand  juror ;— Sdly,  that  a  lon- 
ger previous  notice  should  be  given  of 
every  presentment ;  and  4thly  that  an  as- 
sistant judge  should  be  appointed  on  each 
circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
urging  all  traverses,  &c.  with  respect  to 
presentments,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  ac- 
counts of  expenditure  upon  presentments! 
as  well  as  the  presentments  themselves, 
should  be  subject  to  be  traversed.  Such 
an  appointment  would,  he  was  aware,  in* 
crease  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Irish  bar,  which  patronage  was  already 
quite  enough.  But  the  appointment  was 
indispensable  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
law,  for  the  judges  were  at  present  unable 
to  attend  to  this  department,  and  as  to  the 
expense  of  the  appointments  to  which  he 
referred,  it  would  not  exceed  for  all  Ire- 
land 2,000^  a  year. 

Mr.  L,  Foster  objected  to  the  provi^ 
sions  of  the  bill  which  had  been  withdrawn, 
as  well  as  to  some  arrangements  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  strongly  recommended 
a  general  survey  of  the  land  in  Ireland* 
with  a  view  to  the  fair  execution  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  presentments. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  concurred  in  this  recom- 
mendation, and  while  he  highly  approved 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
grand  jury  presentments,  expressed  his  re- 
gret to  find  that  this  law,  was  yery  much 
abused.  The  amount  of  the  assessments 
under  grand  jury  presentments  was  consi^ 
derable,  and  as  those  assessments  bore 
very  hard  upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  or 
the  peasantry,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary 
to  provide  that  such  assessments  should 
not  be  improperly  applied.  Now  he  un- 
derstood, that  even  within  the  last  year, 
no  less  than  three  county  treasurers  had 
failed,  while  their  securities  were  found  in- 
efficient to  supply  their  defaults.  This 
was  a  serious  grievance,  which,  however, 
had  long  been  suffered  to  prevail  in  Ire- 
land. There  were,  indeed,  great  defaults 
in  that  country  among  public  accountants, 
which  were  due  for  many  years,  and  which 
he  feared  were  never  likely  to  be  received, 
especially  from  the  improvident  manner  in 
which  securities  had  been  arranged  bj 
those  Crown  lawyers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  such  subjects. 

Lord  Desari  maintained  that  the  sys- 
tem of  grand  jury  presentments  was  highly 
advantageous  to  Ireland  in  promoting  its 
interna)  improvement. 

Mr.  K.  Fitzgerald  expressed  hia  con- 
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•olei J  to  rdiere  persooi  at  pre- 
•eot  Iioldiog  offices  in  the  armyaod  Qavy» 
iodividuak  nliiog  the  •Uiiations  of  justices 
of  ihepeacei  deputy  lieutenaat8«  and  so 
tonbf  vom.tbe  necessity^  of  taking  out 
neif  appointmeDta,  aodt  io  coniequeQce, 
paying  very  heavy  fees,  od  the  demise  of 
the  Crowo.  If  the  noble  lord  had  an^ 
other  proposition  to  make,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  introduce  it. 

Lord  Lasceiles  said»  the  suggestion  did 
not  ork^inate  with  him ;  it  was  thrown  out 
on  a  iormer  debate,  he  did  not  know  by 
whom. 

Lord  Castiereagh  saidt  the  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  by  a  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
House,  and|  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

Mr.  Tierne^  did  not  understand  what 
relation  there  was  between  the  bill  then 
before  the  committee,  and  the  noo -disso- 
lution   of  parliament.    Undoubtedly    it 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  minis- 
ters, iff  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  dissolved.    The  no- 
blelordseemed  to  feel  that ;  and,  therefore, 
an  observation  from  a  gentleman  on  his 
(  Mr.  T's.)  side  of  the  House  was  made  the 
peg  to  hang  this  suggestion  on.    He  could 
not  conceive  a  more  dangerous  sugges- 
tion, come  from  whom  it  would*  When  the 
people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were 
seeking  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment, ministers,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  do 
away  one  of  the  few  opportunities  that 
occurred  of  exercising  their  elective  fran- 
chise.   He  differed  from  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  the  provisions  of  his  bilJ.    He 
did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  remitting, 
altogether,  the  fees  payable  by  certain  of- 
ficers to  the  Crown.  His  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject  was  this — not  to  suffer  those 
£aes  to  jwell  the  pockets  of  individuals,  but 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  service  of  the 
countrv.    He  would  not  let  many  thou- 
aands  oe  added,  on    the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  funds  of  those,  who,  in  the 
ordinary  course  ef  things,  would  receive 
them,  but  be  would  have  those  fees  carried 
io  the  consolidated  fund.    When  he  aaid 
this,  he  did  not  alkide  to  the  fees  payable 
by  officers  jof  the  army  and  navy,  but  to 
those  which  were  exacted  from  persons 
holding  high  patent  offices^which  they 
entered,  wdl  kbowing,  that,  oo  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  they  would  be  subject  to 
this-  increase  of  expense.    He  was  well 
convkiccd  that  ministers  would  be  yery 


glad,,  in  the  present  sute  of  the  country— 
under  the  favourable  circumstance  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
—to  have  parliament  continued ;  but,  he 
trusted,  the  House  would  oppose  a 
principle  which  might  give  the  people 
cause  to  say,  that  in  a  committee  on  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  fees,  they  had  eo« 
tertained  a  plan  for  the  perpetuation  .qI 
parliament  If  such  a  measure  were  in- 
tended, he  hoped  due  notice  would  be 
given  to  the  country,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  it. 

Mr.  Ponsonhf  said,  he  had  never  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  render  his  measure  a 
source  of  public  supply.  Its  object  waa^ 
entirely  limited  to  tne  relief  of  individuals, 
who,  as  the  law  stood,  might  be  called 
upon  to  pay  fees  for  which  he  saw  no  rea- 
son. He  certainly  had  wished  to  make 
the  bill  a  permanent  one,  but  he  roust  de- 
dare  he  saw  no  relation  between  its  prin- 
ciple and  that  of  a  measure  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  taking  pkce  in., 
the  same  event.  He  considered  this  pre- 
tended analogy,  therefore,  as  a  mere  pre- 
tence ;  and  would  rather  disappoint  tnosa 
who  were  looking  to  the  bill  with  hope, 
although  his  majesty  might  yet  outKve  the 
gayest  and  most  ambitious  arpongst  themi^ 
than  see  it  made  the  instrument  of  so  ex^ 
traordinary  a  design. 

Lord  Ixucelles^  never  intended  to  iotro^ 
duce  any  such  measure  in  or  out  nftho 
coounittee;  although  he  had  certainly  held 
for  a  long  time  the  opinion  he  had  ex« 
pressed.  He  argued,  that  there  was  an 
analogy  between  the  objects.contemplated 
by  the  bill,  and  the  continuance  of  parlia? 
ment  {the  government  being  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  Regent)  on  the  de* 
mise  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  .there  cer- 
tainly would  be  some  analogy  between  th« 
objects  of  the  bill,  and  that  which  the  no- 
ble lord  adverted  to,  if  memben  of  parlia* 
ment  were  appointed  by  ihe  Crown  and 
not  by  the  people.  But  otherwise  there 
was  none  whatever.  Thesubject  of  a  non* 
dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the  demise 
of  the  Crown«  eught  not  to  be  taken  up 
lightly.  If  propoeed  at  aU,  it  oughf  to  be 
proposed  after  sufficient  notice  had  been 
given  forits  full  consideration.  The  pri»> 
ciple  that,  on  the  demise  of  the  Ccawn«  par- 
liament should  be  dissolved  was  coooected 
with  one  practical  benefit  of  great  import- 
ance. On  every  other  termination  of  parlia- 
ment, the  ministeraof  the  Crown  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  opponeou;  because  they 
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veroment.  Tb^  uptier  Glasses  wdre  thus 
plsced  in  a  painful  situation.  The  po6r 
wished  to  obtain  30,  30,  or  40,000/. ;  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  securitr.  Would 
the  House  say  that  it  was  advisable  to 
give  aecuritv  in  such  a  case  ?  The  poorer 
classes  would  therefore  feel  great  disap- 
pointment, and  ascribe  that  disappoint- 
ment to  their  richer  neighbours.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  any  indivi- 
duals could  be  found  to  give  their  security, 
but  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  poor-rates 
mortgaged.  This  he  thought  objection- 
able in  two  points  of  view:  nrst,it  increas- 
ed the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates,  by  making 
them  the  means  of  borrowing;  next,  it 
threw  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  occupiers 
of  land,  to  relieve  themselves  by  mort- 
gaglog  the  poor-rates.  This  considera- 
tion he  thought  very  material.  The  in- 
creasing amount  of  the  poor-rates  was 
most  alarming ;  and  whatever  could  facili- 
tate that  increase,  was  of  all  thmgs  to  be 
deprecated.  If  once  the  system  was  io- 
Croiduced  of  mortgaging  those  rates,  in 
vain  would  thej  expect  any  remedy  of  the 
evlL  As  to  that  part  of  the  measure 
which  related  to  public  works,  he  thought 
it  fuite  unavailing.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  statement,  that  it  was  not  capital 
-but  employment  for  it  that  was  wanting, 
was  ttnanswerable.  There  was  no  capital 
wanting  for  agriculture,  for  commerce,  for 
manufacturers.  Nor  was  the  project  ap- 
pltcable,  if  capital  were  wanting. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admit- 
ted, that  the  objections  stated  by  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  not  ew* 
iirely  removed  by  any  thing  that  was  done, 
and  could  not  bo  removed  by  any  thing 
that  could  be  done;  but  as  to  tlie  consti- 
tutional objection,  if  should  be  recollected 
that  the  money  was  not  to  be  issued  by  his 
tnajesty's  ministers  individually ;  and  the 
apprehension  of  exercising  any  influence 
through  the  commissioners  was  removed  by 
the  independent  and  honourable  characteir 
of  those  commissioners.  He  would  not 
now  enter  into  the  minor  details,  but  he 
would  mention  that  there  were  several 
clauses,  introduced  for  authorizing  to  dis- 
pense, in  certain  cases,  with  private  secu- 
rity, for  special  securities  of  various  kinds. 
The  general  principle  of  the  measure  was, 
not  to  help  those  who  had  already  credit 
or  capital,  but  to  give  relief  where  there 
was  a  temporary  deficiency  of  credit. 
This  was  in  many  instances  the  case. 
Whether  it  was  oocasiooed,  or  whether  it 
wa0  iacTQaaedi  by  the  usoiy  lawii  be  wooM 
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not  at  pr^entin^re.  That  there  waa 
great^  difficulty  in  procuring  capital  Unr 
promising  undertakings  waa  too  notorione 
to  require  illustration. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  thought  the  object  of 
this  measure  was  of  the  narrowest  kind ; 
and  the  benefit  must,  therefore,  be  like- 
wise very  narrow.  The  principal  benefit 
proposed  was  to  supply  public  works  with 
capUal,  where  it  was  wanting.  The  un* 
dertakings  which  required  such  aid  were 
not  many.  If  any  undertddnff  was  really 
promising,  capital  would  readily  be  lent 
upon  the  credit  of  it.  For  such,  there* 
fore,  it  was  nnt  necessary  to  interpose  ihe 
credit  of  government ;  for  those  of  a  diffe- 
rent character  it  was  improper  to  inters 
pose  it.  The  evil  at  the  present  moment 
was  too  muoh  oapitaU  This  was  proved 
by  Ihe  price  of  eiccbequer  bilk  and  the 
state  of  the  funds.  It  was  not  capital, 
therefore,  that  waa  wanting ;  still  less 
wm  it  credit.  Whatever  oould  by  this 
measure  be  got  ftom  government,  oonld, 
upon  the  same  security,  be  got  from  the 
market.  In  no  way  possible  could  this 
measure  produce  any  effisot,  unless  tlie 
amount  ot  the  exchequer  bHls  were  re* 
doced,  and  they  weris  thrown  without  any 
diarge  of  interest  into  the  currency  of  the 
country.  If.  1,750,000/.  were  thus  aU  at 
once  added  ta  our  present  currency  It 
would  have  some  efeot.  He  did  not  at 
an  ipeak  of  the  policy,  or  impolicy,  of 
such  a  measure;  he  only  said,  that  m  no 
other  way  could  the  proposed  interposition 
produce  any  beneficial  effect.  He  gave 
the  light  hon.  gentleman  credit  for  bene* 
voknt  intentions ;  but,  from  the  first  mo* 
ment  he  heard  of  this  project,  he  waa 
convinced  it  could  produce  no  public  be* 
nefit. 

Mr.  Rose  observed,  that,  ai^er  the  ap« 
pointment  of  commissioners,  and  commis« 
sioners  of  the  highest  character,  it  would 
be  bold  and  enterprising  indeed  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  secre* 
tary  for  foreign  affiiirs,  to  apply  to  those 
commissioners  for  the  promotion  of  any 
politicsl  purposes.  As  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  £ssex  had  said,  respectiog  the 
danger  of  charging  peiaons  with  poor-rates 
in  consequenoe  of  this  measure,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  liable,  he  thought 
that,  though  some  oases  of  this  sort  might 
happen,  there  could  not  be  many.  In 
meat  instances,  reoourse  to  the  poor-ratea 
could  be  avoided ; .  but  in  some  cases  per« 
sonal  aeouf  ity  npon  the  poor-rates  woeid 
be  requited.    To  extend  creditin  tins  way 
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vouid  be  of  great  ate.  Therfe  were  cssea 
wiihin  hffl  own  knowledge  in  which  the  be* 
iiefit  of  It  would  be  sensibly  felt.  He  did 
not  idJude  to  public  works :  but  as  to  pub« 
lie  works,  too,  it  would  be  of  much  bene* 
fit.  Money  could  be  readily  obtained 
from  private  individuals,  where  there  'was 
a  prospect  of  returning  it  in  two,  three^  or 
four  months ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  ob* 
tain  it  upon  the  same  terms  for  two,  three 
Or  four  years.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  credit  ffiven  by  govermneat  would  be 
most  beneficial.  The  measure  would,  he 
was  convinced,  do  great  good,  and  occa* 
aion  DO  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Broughmn  explained,  that  be  by  no 
means  apprebendeil  any  sinister  influence 
oo  the  part  of  the  commissioners.  The 
money  could  not  be  issued  all  at  onoe;  the 
dection  might  take  place  while  the  com- 
missioners were  sitting;  many  persons 
would  intend  to  make  application  and  ex- 
pect assistance;  in  such  a  state  of  things 
sn  influence  would  necessarily  be  in  opera- 
tioui  which  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion required  us  to  regard  with  jealousy. 

Mr.  Loekhmi  could  net  view  any  con- 
stittttional  danger  in  the  measure.  It 
was  not  in  issuing  the  money  that  he 
aaw  diflkulty  and  danger,  but  in  paying 
it  back  again.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
idnced  tlw  object  of  the  bill  would  to- 
tally fail.  To  large  companies  no  assist* 
ance  would  be  given,  for  they  had  already 
enough  of  caniul.  He  understood  the 
right  Don.  gentleman  had  abandoned  the 
i&aoftakmg  private  personal  security; 
of  this  he  approved,  if  the  government 
could  come  m  with  private  creditors,  and 
issue  extents  to  recover  its  clahns,  the 
evil  would  be  most  serious.  The  govern- 
ment would  have  a  preference  over  the 
other  creditors,  and  tnus  throw  them  out 
of  their  original  station.  He  believed 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  had  made  ex- 
tremely just  observations  on  the  efiect  of 
the  flaeasure,  in  aggravating  the  pressure 
of  the  poor-rates,  u  eflfeot  in  this  view 
was  most  mischievous.  It  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  reducing  or  sJleviating 
this  corroding  evil.  If  the  occupiers  of 
land  could  expect  relief  by  mortgaffing  the 
poor-rates,  there  would  be  mutual  forbear* 
ance,  mutual  arrangements,  mutual  agree- 
ments, and  mutual  evasions,  so  as  to  de« 
atroy  the  best  interesU  of  the  poorer  clas- 
aes.  Wherever  security  could  be  given, 
that  was,  wherever  distress  was  not  ex- 
treme, we  should  do  what  we  could. 
Where  relief  wea  isdi^aasablei  it  ins  ra- 


th^ a  nationid  concern,  and  national  relief 
should  be  afibrded;  but  in  general,  rather 
thaa  increase  the  corroding  evil  that  now 
formed  such  an  alarming  part  of  the  na« 
tional  distress,  he  thought,  if  he  might  use 
the  expression^  that  **  we  ought  to  wbrk 
out  our  own  salvation.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained, that  personal  security  was  «ot 
abandoned ;  it  was  only  put  under  certain 
modificstions. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  bill,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said,  he  thought  that  was  a 
flt  time  to  read  the  names  of  the  commis- 
eionen ;  they  were,  lord  R.  Sejmiour,  sir 
T.  Aoland,  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  sir  C.  Edmon- 
stone,  sir  James  Shaw,  sir  J.  Perring,  Mr. 
Gooch,  Mr.  £.  Littleton,  Mr.  Lutterell, 
Mr.  Cm  Grant,  sen.,  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr. 
Estconrt,  Mr.  Casberd,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
H.  Swan,  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Angerstein, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Joseph  Tierney,  and  Mr. 
Bosanquct. 

The  report  was  afterwards  brought  up, 
and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  farther  con- 
sideration on  Tuesday. 

HOUSE  OF  commons/ 

Thursday t  May  15* 

Military  Floggivo.3*— Mr.  Mannen 
SuUon  said,  that  seeing  an  hon.  baronet  in 
his  place,  he  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
of  military  punishment  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  a  few  days  ago  spoken  of,  as 
having  been  related  in  the  Carlisle  Jour- 
naL  The  fiicts  then  stated  by  the  hon. 
baronet  were,  that  a  private  in  the  dra- 
ttooaa  had  married  without  leave ;  that 
for  this  he  had  been  sentenced  to  receive 
corporal  punishment ;  that  be  received  a 

Crt  of  his  sentence,  and  under  the  appre* 
nsion  diat  he  should  receive  the  re- 
mainder, had  committed  suicide.  Now, 
the  &cts  asserted  in  the  statement  of  the 
Carlisle  Journal,  which  he  should  call  a 
libel  on  the  army,  were  incorrect.  He 
had  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
had  received  a  detailed  account  of  the  cir- 
comstaoces  of  the  case  :*-a  private  in  the 
18th  dragoons,  stationed  at  Carlisle,  had 
asked  the  consent  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer to  marry,  and  had  been  refused.  It 
was  not  to  be  understood  by  this,  that  if  a 
soldier  wished  to  many,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  the  consent  of  his 
comteioding  oflceri  or  that  he   would 
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commit  a  military  crime  by  marrying 
without  that  consent;  but  as  the  accom* 
modations  in  barracks  for  the  wives  of 
soldiers  were  limited,  it  was  necessary  the 
officer  should  have  a  power  of  preventing 
annoyance  to  the  respectable  women  who 
were  in  that  situation,  by  the  introduction 
of  others  of  a  different  description.  But, 
it  was  not  merely  on  this  account  that  the 
officer  refused  his  consent,butitwas  because 
the  man  was  married  already.  In  a  short 
time  after,  the  man  absented  himself  with- 
out leave  for  some  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  he  was  married.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  tried  by  a  brigade  court* 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive  200 
lashes — 100  lashes  were  inflicted  on  him, 
and  the  remainder  were  remitted.  Some 
days  after  he  was  found  drowned,  and  the 
probability  was  that  he  had  committed 
suicide.  These  were  the  facts  in  the 
official  return ;  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  corps  in  ques- 
tion, he  should  read  a  letter  from  sir  John 
Byng,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the 
northern  district. —Mr.  M.  Sutton  then  read 
a  letter  from  sir  J.  Byng,  which  stated  the 
circumstances  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  M.  S.  had  stated  them.  It  stated, 
however,  that  the  officer  had  refused  bis 
consent  to  the  marriage,  as  the  woman  was 
an  abandoned  character.  Sir  J.  Byng  ob- 
served, that  the  soldier  could  not  have 
committed  suicide  from  apprehension  of 
further  punishment,  as  the  remaining  part 
of  the  sentence  had  been  remitted;  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved,  as  he  (sir  J.  Byng)  was  at  Carlisle 
at  the  time  inspecting  the  regiment,  and 
any  soldier  had  thus  immediate  means  of 
redress— he  believed  that  the  individual 
had  committed  suicide  from  despair  at 
finding  himself  married  to  a  worthless  and 
abandoned  woman.  Sir  J.  Byng  conclud- 
ed his  letter  with  an  eulogium  on  the  cha« 
racter  of  brevet  major  McAllister,  who, 
from  long  knowledge  he  could  assert  to  be 
incapable  of  oppressing  a  soldier  under  his 
command. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  had  not  known 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  in  command  at 
Carlisle,  and  of  course  could  not  have 
meant  to  cast  any  reflection  on  his  con- 
duct. It  however  appeared,  that  all  the 
facts  in  the  Carlisle  Journal  had  been  cor- 
rectly stated,  for  he  (sir  F.  B.)  had  not 
stated  it  as  an  assertion  of  the  Carlisle 
Journal,  but  merelv  as  a  possible  supposi- 
tion that  the  man  had  committed  suieide 
to  avoid  receiyiog  the  reoainder  of  bia 


sentence.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  had  been  re- 
mitted, but  the  fact  in  the  Carlisle  Journal 
was  stated,  to  show  the  raischievousness 
of  this  species  of  punishment  at  all.  The 
facts  of  the  case  seemed  to  be,  that  a  sol- 
dier had  chosen  to  marry  against  the 
wishes  of  his  officer,  and  that  for  this  he 
was  flogged,  for  though  absence  without 
leave  was  an  offence,  it  was  not  usually  so 
heavily  punished.  If  the  roan  was  married 
before,  he  became  liable  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  country,  but  it  was  an  abuse  of 
the  military  law  to  subject  him  for  an 
offisnce  not  cognizable  by  a  court-martial. 
As  to  the  motives  which  led  to  the  suicide, 
it  was  impossible  to  speak.  It  was  not 
very  likely  that  it  could  have  been  the  re- 
gret at  marrying  an  unworthy  person, 
whose  character  he  must  have  been  previ  • 
ously  acquainted  with,  as  it  appeared  it 
was  known  to  the  officer.  It  was  more 
probable  that  the  man  felt  so  strongly  the 
disgrace  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him, 
that  his  life  was  intolerable  to  him.  As 
thi3  was  a  symptom  that  this  degrading 
system  of  punishment  was  keeping  its 
ground,  he  snould  probably  have  again  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  observed,  that  if  the 
punishment  was  for  absence .  from  duty,  it 
proceeded  on  just  grounds ;  but  if  the  man 
disappeared  to  get  married*  and  aftenvards 
returned  to  his  duty,  his  absence  ought  not 
to  have  been  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  desertion.  As  the  man  could  not 
have  been  charged  with  desertion,  it  seem- 
ed that  he  had  been  punished  for  disobey- 
ing his  officer's  injunction  not  to  marry. 

Mr,  AL  SttUon  explained,  that  he  had 
never  mentioned  the  word  **  desertion ;'' 
he  had  carefully  stated  what  was  the  fact, 
that  the  man  had  been  tried  for  absenting 
himself  from  his  duty. 

The  conversation  here  ended. 

Rbkewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
SuspensionAct— Callof  theHouse.3 
— Mr.  Ponsonbvt  after  observing  that  the 
present  act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  would  expire  in  July,  and  that  the 
middle  of  May  being  now  at  hand,  a  period 
was  approaching  at  which,  accordmg  to 
all  experience,  anumber  of  members  would 
retire  into  the  country,  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  lord  opposite  if  it  was  the  intent ioo 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  apply  to  par* 
liament  tor  a  farther  extension  of  the 
power  of  imprisonment  which  had  already 
been  given  theui  i  He  hoped  the  noble 
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Iprd  would  gtv«  tti  mawer  ond  way  or  the. 
oihen 

Lord  Casileresgh  replied,  that  afler  the 
holy  days,  about  &e  let  of  June,  a  com- 
mapicatioa  would  he  made  to  the  House 
couceming  the  internal  state  of  the  coun« 
try;  after  which  the  same  proceeding 
would  be  proposed  as  had  taken  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session,  and  it  would 
be  referred  to  a  cocnmittee  to  enter'  into 
aa.  inquiry  as  to  the  ineasures  proper  to 
be  pursued.  After  the  question  put  b? 
the  right  hoo.gentIeaiaii»  without  any  wish 
to  provoke  a  discussion,  or  to  coramit  the 
House  to  a  premature  declaration  of  its 
sentiments,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  under  the 
circumstances  the  House  had  been  placed 
in  by  the  question  of  the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tleman, to  state,  that  his  majesty's  loiois* 
tersy  in  the  present  situation  oifthe  country, 
thought  themselves  called  on  to  propose 
to  parliament  a  continuance  of  the  measure 
now  in  opera^oa    [Cries  of  hear,  liear!], 

Mr.  PhiUps  said,  as  the  matter  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  demanded  a 
full  attendance,  he  should  move  for  a  call 
pf  the  House. 

{^rd  Castlereagh  said,  lie  was  as  willing 
that  there  should  be  a  call  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  be. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  noble  lord's  intention,  after  the  holy- 
days,  to  propose  a  committee,  as  in  the 
early  paf  t  of  the  sessionj  or  to  proceed 
without  a  committee  i 

Lord  Castkreagh  repeated,  that  a  com- 
municatioa  would  be  made  to  the  House, 
afler  which  a  committee  would  be  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inquiry,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session;  after 
which,  his  majesty's  ministers  would  pro- 
pose to  parlianent  a  coatiauation  of  the 
aieasure  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Brougham, — Am  I  then  to  un- 
iJer^tand,  that  a  committee  is  to  inquire, 
aad  that  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry 2 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  there  qould  be 
no  doubt  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
inquiry.  3ut  be  should  first  move  for  a 
list  of  the  persons  confined  under  tbe  pre- 
sent act. 

Mt,Brmgham  hoped,  that  someineBaber, 
i>f  more  weight  Uian  himself,  would  give 
notice  of  a  niotioa  for  an  address,  praying 
Jiis  royal  hi^^ess  the  prinoe  regenc  not  to 
.dissolve  parliament  while  the  Habeas 
Cor^pus  Act  was  under  aus|»ension. 

Mr.  PhiUfi  thee  moved,  4hat  the  House 
tl^ 'Galled  aver  the  2ih1  of  Jaoe. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  after  renunding  the 
House  that  the  first  law-officer  of  Scotland 
had  stated,  that  the  conspiracies  at  Glas- 
gow were  not  confined  to  the  poorer 
clauses  of  the  community,  said,  tnat  he 
knewthatonly  one  person  above  the  rank  o| 
an  operative  weaver  had  been  taken  up^ 
and  that  person  had  declared  that  he  had 
no  communication  whatever  with  any  poli- 
tical clubs ;  3,000/.  had  l^een  offered  for 
bail,  in  order  that  he  might  continue  hie 
occupation,  but  this  was  refused,  and  pro«- 
perly  enough,  as  the  man  was  cliarged 
with  high  treason :  but  he  was  now  told^ 
that  without  any  farther  information,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  after  having 
confined  this  man  six.  weeks,  had  discharg- 
ed him,  without  bail :  so  that  a  respects 
able  individual  bad  been  incarcerated  six 
weeks  without  cause,  discharged  without 
inquiry,  and  left  to  seek  redress  for  the 
loss  ot  his  trade,  character,  and  heidth,  i|i 
what  manner  he  couid<^[Hear,  hear !]. — 
He  hoped  the  House  would  consider  in 
what  manner  the  powers  of  the  act  had 
been  applied,  and  wliat  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  He 
did  not  impute  motives,  but  mentioned 
facts,  and  he  trusted  some  ezplanatioa 
would  be  given. 

The  call  of  the  House  was  then  fixed 
for  the  second  of  June. 

State  of  the  Irish  Financbs.] 
Sir  John  Newport  rose,  and  addressed  tha 
House,  nearly  as  follows : 

From  the  result  of  the  debate  of  Friday, 
on  the  great  question  vitally  affecting  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  the  security  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  empire  (a  result  which  I 
must  ever  consider  as  seriously  calamitous 
to  the  country  by  disconnecting  the  two 
islands  in  interests  and  in  affection),  I 
proceed  tliis  day  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Finances  of  Ireland  in  this  House 
with  a  reluctance  which  I  should  not  feel 
were  I  impressed  with  a  Conviction  that 
the  concerns  of  Ireland  would  experience 
here  that  dispassionate  and  deliberate  con- 
aideration  which  their  importance  and 
mwEniiude  imperatively  demand. 

Those  (if  any  there  be)  who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  well-being  of  that  country 
a&cts  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  tlie 
best  interests  of  the  empire,  know  little  of 
the  value  of  Irdiaod  in  the  general  soale, 
and  very  inadequately  eoitimate  the  unex- 
ampled efforts,  military  and  finaacial,  by 
which  she  has  coAtributed,  duriiw  years 
of  oKtfeme  perils  to  the  oommon  aefence : 

(2  P) 
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Those>  on  the  contraiy,  who  have  known 
and  witnessed  those  exertions,  roust  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  her 
services,  and  must  feel  that  her  great  sa- 
crifices in  war  demand,  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, a  corresponding  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  peace,  not  merely  as  it  refers 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  as  it  vi- 
tally affects  her  connexion  with  Britain* 

I  deeply  lament  the  decision  of  Friday 
because  it  proves  that  a  majority  in  this 
House  do  not  even  now  view  as  they 
ought,  the  baneful  effects  of  that  disorga- 
nization which  centuries  of  bad  policy  and 
misgovernment  have  produced  m  Ireland; 
the  misery  which  the  old  and  odious  prin- 
ciple of  division  has  engendered,  by  which 
you  have  sought  to  perpetuate  disunion  as 
the  foundation  of  your  sovereignty,  and 
have  succeeded  in  estranging  her  from  a 
consolidation  with  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  Great  Britain. 

Though  greatly  weakened  in  my  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  the  House  from 
that  decision,  it  is  however  my  duty  to 
state  the  claims  of  Ireland  as  connected 
with  her  Financial  Concerns,  and  attempt 
to  obtain  for  her  in  this  respect  that  equit- 
able consideration  which  has  been  denied  to 
the  other  great  branch  of  her  system. 

In  reviewing  the  burthens  imposed 
upon  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  different  periods  (a  consideration  over- 
looked too  much  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  empire),  it  will  be  seen, 
that  she  took  upon  herself  too  large  a 
•share  in  the  expenditure  incident  to  the 
war,  and  has,  now  in  a  state  of  peace,  a 
substantial,  irresistible  claim  on  the  jus- 
tice of  the  country  for  a  fair  and  adequate 
relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  taxation 
which  has  been  accorded  to  Great  Britain. 
If  the  statement  be  indisputable,  that  Ire- 
land has  made  such  sacrifices,  then  her 
claim  for  relaxation  of  burthens  cannot  be 
impeached. 

^  but,  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  jus- 
lice,  the  interest  and  policy  of  England  re- 
quire that  she  shoula  be  so  relieved,  for 
her  present  unexampled  state  of  distress 
has  arrested  the  consumption  of  your  manu- 
factures. She  cannot  afford  to  buy  from 
you  as  in  her  more  prosperous  days,  and 
your  depreciated  market  has  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  their  depression.  It  is  painful 
but  instructive  to  review  the  course  which 
Ireland  has  run  in  later  years,  and  dis- 
passionately to  peruse  the  annals  of  that 
eountrjT.  In  the  years  1781  and  1782, 
the  period  of  b€r  brightctt  glory,  wbOP 


the  energy  and  talent  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  mr.  Grattan)  called  into  life  and 
action  that  proud  and  noble  spirit  which 
was  in  that  crisis  the  guardian  of  the 
country  against  foreign  invasion,  and  the 
steady  supporter  of  the  law's  ascendancy 
in  her  internal  management;  when  she 
wad  lefl  unprotected  by  England,  who  de- 
clared her  inability  to  afford  protection  at 
that  memorable  era  of  your  weakness,  she 
repelled  the  foe,  enforced  unexampled  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  asserted  ner  inde- 
pendence. She  effected  all  this  by  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  an  united  people. 
She  fled  not  then  for  refuge  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  standing  army,  but  grasped 
the  lance  and  shield  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened nation,  and  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  British  empire.  The  picture  was  too 
soon  reversed,  and  a  recurrence  to  the 
old,  hateful  system  of  policy  encouraged 
by  the  government  produced  its  accus* 
tomed  baneful  consequences.  This  fttal 
change  arose  in  the  viceroyahy  of  thepresent 
privy-seal  (earl  of  Weatmorehmd),  whose 
measures  seeking  to  govern  by  division 
were  adapted  to  poison  the  source  of 
the  people's  happiness  and  affections. 
Who  can  look  back  on  it  without  abhor- 
rence ?  It  alienated  the  people  from  each 
other  with  the  active  and  malignant  spirit 
of  a  demon— it  brought  down  on  the  de- 
voted country  misery  and  ruin,  and  his* 
tory  will  inscribe  its  character  on  her  re- 
cords in  letters  of  blood.  This  fatal  po- 
licy inordinately  increased  the  public 
debt,  accumulated  an  oppressive  weight 
of  taxes,  and  ultimately  so  embittered  the 
state  of  social  relations,  as  to  drive  thepeople 
to  surrender  that  independence  they  had 
nobly  won,  and  merge  their  legislature  in 
the  parliament  of  this  country.  I  wDl  not 
now  question  the  course  pursued  by  the 
authors  of  the  Union.  I  reluctantly  con- 
curred from  the  deplorable  situauon  of 
the  nation;  but  under  no  possible  cir* 
cumstances  would  I  have  assented,  had 
there  existed  the  smallest  hope  of  a  change 
of  system  originating  in  Ireland  which 
might  have  saved  the  country.  She  fell 
because  her  people  were  divided  and  se- 
vered from  each  other,  and  there  appeared 
no  chance  of  reuniting  theirdiscordantand 
conflicting  interests,  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions. Ihere  then  existed  hopes,  and 
more  than  hopes  (since  unhappily  frus- 
trated) of  a  change  in  her  policy  of  legia- 
lation ;  it  became  thenceforth  the  bounden 
duty  of  an  imperial  parliament  to  see  that 

<he  bad  eyiw  juatice  and  €^ual  -«-^-* 
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forded  to  her  necesBities  ia  proportion  to 
the  ttrenftth  of  her  claim. 

That  Uie  complaint  which  I  noir  urge 
of  the  inadequate  relief  extended  is  well 
founded,  I  can  adduce  the  irresistible 
evidence  of  one  of  your  own  committees-^ 
of  a  committee  composed  from  the  most 
leading  and  authoritative  members  of  this 
House;  their  Report  in  1815,*  sanctioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe* 
Castle,  bore  testimony  to  her  unexampled 
and  disproportioned  e£brts,  greatly  ex- 
ceeding those  of  Great  Britain,  even  in- 
dudiog  her  temporary  and  war  taxes ;  the 
corollary  of  proportionate  reduction  on 
the  return  of  peace  cannot  be  contro* 
verted.  Now  mark  the  reduction  af- 
forded to  the  several  countries  in  the  hist 
session.  From  Great  Britain  1 7,000,00(tf. ; 
from  Ireland  S20,000{.;  and  this  is  the 
measure  of  impartial  justice  which  an  im- 
perial parliament  dispenses  to  the  empire ! 
If  in  addition  to  this  I  shall  show  you 
that  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  so  inor- 
dinate and  unequal  as  to  defeat  even  its 
avowed  object,  increased  revenue,  will 
you  not  pause  in  the  continuance  of  such 
a  Myntem  i  Since  the  year  1808,  Irekmd 
has  been  subjected  to  taxes  estimated  to 
produce  three  millions  and  a  half  addition 
to  her  revenue,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
last  year  exceeded  those  of  1808  by  10,00(V« ; 
BO  that  for  an  increase  of  10,000/.  you 
have  impoverished  the  country  and  dried 
up  the  sources  of  permanent  revenue! 
Even  this  receipt,  too,  of  the  last  year  is 
accompanied  by  notification  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  abandonment  of  ar- 
ticles which  produce  taxation  to  a  much 
larger  amount  than  the  specified  increase. 


on  income,  and  thus  taxed  the  people 
until  they  were  compelled  to  defeat  the 
tax  by  abandoning  consumption  of  the 
taxable  object — and  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  fruitful  harvest  of  discontent, 
whilst  your  harvest  of  revenue  was  abso- 
lutely unproductive. 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  case  in  a  ge- 
neral view,  as  it  respects  Irish  revenue, 
and  shall  again  refer  to  it,  somewhat  more 
in  detail.  Let  us  now  consider  it  as  af- 
fecting the  internal  condition  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  manufacturing  interests. 
Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  decline, 
which  have  enormously  increased  your 
poor  rates,  by  depriving  your  manufac- 
turers of  enoployment,  the  loss  of  the  Irish 
market  for  British  goods  (of  which  it  was 
a  great  consumer)  is  most  striking  and 

Srominent.  You  have  not  incurred  this 
eprivation  by  competition  of  other 
countries ;  for  against  that  rivalry  you  are 
secured  by  duties  insuring  your  monopoly ; 
but  by  your  own  misgovernment,  which 
has  reduced  your  customers  to  beggary. 
The  decreased  demand  is  most  manifest 
in  eleven  leading  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture it  is  not  momentary,  but  has  been 
during  four  years  greatly  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressive—it has  strikingly  advanced  with 
the  advancing  taxation  of  the  country,  and 
affords  irresistible  proof  that  it  grows  out 
of  a  system  fatal  to  Ireland,  and  ruinous  ^to 
Britain. 

Now  to  the  details.— In  1813  the 
amount  of  these  your  manufactures  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  was  3,400,000/.— In 
the  jear  1816  it  was  reduced  to  1,100,000/. 
The  calculation  is  made  on  the  official 
value,  and  consequently  far  below  the 
real  value  of  the  goods;  but  it  is  thus 
stated  as  placing  the  comparison  beyond 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  finance,  two  |  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.    In  woollens 

and  two  do  not  always  make  four— the 

maxim  is  here  most  stnkmgly  exem^ified. 

In  touching  upon  this  topic,  I  ao  not 

charge  my  right  hon.  friend  opposite  (  Mr. 

fltsgerala)    with   proposing   inadequate 

taxes,  or  an  inoperative  system ;  but  I  do 

say,  that  in  the  course  pursued  towards 

Irdtand,  you  drew  the  pnncipal  and  not 


^  For  a  copy  of  this  Report,  see  VoL  80 
App*  p.  cxxv. 

t  Imports  into  Ireland  of  British  manufectures,  ofiieial  value ; 


the  import  fell  off  from  2,000.000^.  to 
600,000/.  ,^-in  leather,  from  200,000/.  to 
49,000/. ;— in  wrought  iron  and  hardware, 
from  340,000/.  to  170,000/.;— in  cottons 
including  cotton  yarn  and  twists  from 
820,000£  to  130,000/.  Now  all  these  re- 
ductions in  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Great  Britain  into  Ire- 
land wdl  be  found  to  comprise,  not  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  or  rare  use,  but  essential 
objects  of  habitual  consumption.f 


1813. 


MuksU 
Cstpcti 


X. 
18,800    .  . 
a3,400    •- 


1814. 

X. 
13,300 
14^000 


1815. 
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6.360    -  • 
1,800    •  • 


1816. 

X. 

3,367 
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If  we  examine  the  interna]  taxes,  the 
same  decisive  symptoms  of  increasmg 
poverty  are  apparent.  In  1S14|  800,000 
barrels  of  malt^  paid  duty;  iii  1 81 5»  670,000; 
in  1816,480,000.  The  product  of  duty 
inhomemade8pirit8inl815,wa8l>420,000/. 
---in  1816, 1,120,000^.  In  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  a  similar  deduction  has  been 
experienced,— in  1815,  thedutiesproduced 
576,000^.;  in  1816,  only  442,000/.  The 
effect  of  increased  tax  on  wines  has  been 
strikingly  apparent;  the  annual  average 
of  three  years  import,  ending  1806,  was 
6,700  tons ;  of  three  years  ending  1817, 
2,882  tons.  The  product  of  duty  m  1803 
wa8390,000/.;  inl816butl91,000l.;  wliUst 
the  rate  of  duty  was  more  than  doubled, 
&ot  half  the  amount  of  rerenue  accrued  to 
the  state.  The  notices  of  farther  aban- 
donment for  the  years  1816  and  1817,  of 
articles  of  necessity  are  42,000  windows, 
and  10,000  fire-places— a  decisive  evidence 
of  poverty ;  for  who  deprives  himself  of 
light  or  heat,  that  can  continue  to  purchase 
the  comfort  they  dispense  i 

The  notices  for  giving  up  carriages, 
horses,  and  servants  were  delivered  in  like 
proportion.  The  disparity  of  taxation  in 
a  minor  article  heretofore  of  very  general 
use  was  not  to  be  overlooked— the  little 
jaunting  car  in  which  the  family  of  the 
country  farmer  were  conveyed  to  public 
worship  on  the  sabbath  had  been  subjected 
within  a  few  years  to  an  increase  of  tax 
from  one  gumea  to  seven  pounds ;  and 
this,  too,  in  a  moist  climate,  and  where  the 
parish  churches  (at  least  those  in  which 
service  is  performed)  are  thinly  scattered. 
Thus  does  the  tax  become  a  bounty  on  ab« 
juration. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  results  of  the 
financial  documents  uphold  the  report 
from  the  committee  of  1815— The  gross 
revenue  of  Ireland  for  ten  years  before 
the  Union~21, 614,000/.  The  average  of 
annual  taxes  were  2,161,000/.  ;for  ten  years 
succeeding  the  union  45,679,000/.;  the  an- 


nual  taxes  4,557^000/. ;  for  six  years  end- 
ing January  last  S6,490,00tf. ;  the  annual 
taxes  6,416,000/.  So  that  the  last  six  years 
average  of  taxear  trebles  that  of  the  first  of 
these  calculations ; — and  3ret,  in  despite  of 
these  immense  exertions,  these  dispropor* 
tioned  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
it  became  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to 
discharge  the  quota  of  contribution  allot- 
ted by  the  union.  With  enormous  taxation, 
accompanied  by  decreasing  revenue,  the 
higher  orders  either  non-resident,  or  if  re- 
sident, impoverished  by  the  excessive  de* 
mands  of  the  state,  abandoned  their  pro* 
per  station  in  society, — their  salutary  in- 
fluence visibly  decreased ;  the  people  be* 
came  hourly  more  disorganized  and  dis* 
contented  with  bitter  and  increasing  hos* 
tility  to  the  treaty  which  has  extinguished 
their  separate  legislature.  It  is  impossiblQ 
to  view  this  state  of  things  without  alarm. 
The  increasing  list  of  absentees,  the  di- 
minished influence  of  resident  gentry,  con« 
spire  together  to  dissolve  the  sociid  com- 
pact, and  ( in  the  impressive  language  of 
a  right  hon.  friend  now  no  more}  *^  to  de^ 
stroy  that  beautiful  gradation  otranl^  in- 
terwoven with  each  other  by  mutual  good 
offices  and  affections  which  linked  toge* 
ther  civil  society  in  Britain  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage." — ^To  disturb,  to 
derange  one  rank  of  a  community  so  con« 
stitutcd  must  produce  deformity  and  alti* 
mate  ruin  to  the  whole. 

But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  you  havo 
relieved  Ireland  from  her  debt,  and  assum« 
ed  its  payment  to  yourself.— Yes,  you  have 
indeea  taken  on  you  the  debt,  but  not 
until  the  course  of  your  finance  had  beg- 
gered  the  country,  and  left  to  her  no  possi- 
ble means  of  supporting  it  longer;— you 
first  caused  the  immense  accumulation  of 
debt  which  baffled  all  attem{)ts  to  liquidate 
it  or  arrest  its  proeress ;  you  then  take  on 
you  the  debt,  butleave  the  taxation  which 
was  intended  to  meet  it.  This  may  by  par- 
liamentary logic,  be  termed  a  benefit,  but 


Cottons  -  -  .  . 
Woollens  of  difilereut  kinds 
Earthen  Ware .  •  • 
Haberdashery  -  -  . 
Hides  tanned  and  iintanned 
Hosiery  -  -  -  - 
Wrought  Itqn  and  Hardware 
Cotton  Yarn  and  Twist     - 


.  fi01»000 

.  S,05'7,000 

•  106,000 

-  166,000 
.  316,000 

-  74,000 

-  343,000 

-  12^000 

.t 


139,000 
1,591,000 

88,000 
143,000 

84,000 

50,000 
S96,000 

71,000 


137,000 
897,000 

67,000 
111,000 

66,000 

48,000 
238,000 

47,000 


90,808 
605,000 
56,000 
79,000 
49,334 
39,947 
173(000 
40,759 


3,4*24,200  -  -  »  2,401,600  ■  •  "  1,610,160 1,162,430 


The  official  value  is  greatly  below  the  real  value,  as  in  the  article  of  wooUens,  one 
kind  is  rated  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  the  other  at  14«. ;  and  op  those  articles  which  pay 
a  duty  ad  valoFem^  they  are  greatlj  uodesnttad  qu.  entry  in  Ireland. 
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it  it  lo«;te  no  where  eke  [Hear,  hear].  Yod 
have  by  this  coarse  no  hanreat  to  expect 
bat  one  from  which  you  will  reap  a  bttter 
crop  in  the  ripened  discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple.— When  I  unite  this  sabject  of  extreme 
taxation  with  what  (in  eveir  degree  of  de- 
ference to  the  decisions  of  the  House)  I 
must  still  conceive  an  unjust  disregard  of 
the  other  complaints  of  Ireland,  I  can- 
not but  tremble  for  the  consequences. 
I  see  you  descending,  step  by  stepi  into  a 
systematic  callous  apathy,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  already  felt,  and  will  be  still 
more  sensibly  experienced. — When  these 
well  founded  grounds  of  complaint  are 
added  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
given  to  Ireland  at  the  Union,  or  if  not  a 
pledge  (as  I  know  the  noble  lord  in  the 
olue  ribband  dislikes  that  word),  at  least 
atrong  hopes  and  expectations  held  out  at 
that  time ;  relied  on  by  those  who  too  ge- 
nerously confided,  but  never  in  one  in- 
stance since  fulfilled ;— when  I  consider 
the  past  and  the  present,  I  cannot  but 
deeply  feel  and  express  my  apprehension 
of  tne  result 

In  making  this  appeal  to  tbe  House,  I 
have.  Sir,  very  inadequately  discharged 
ny  duty  to  my  country :  the  task  diould 
have  devolved  on  abler  advocates  :-«-I  can 
have  little  hope  of  making  that  impression 
which  those  who  have  more  weight  and 
aothority  have  failed  to  produce  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  amongst  those  members  of 
the  House  who  affect  to  look  up  to  them 
as  authority  on  all  other  subjects  but  this ; 
on  which  however  they  are  most  compe- 
tent to  decide.— I  have  almost  constantly 
resided  in  Ireland  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  have  personally  witnessed  the'process 
of  bad  measures  and  a  vicious  system  with 
their  practical  operation  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  country.  From  this  experience, 
I  can  affirm,  that  your  present  course  of 
taxation  must  infinitely  aggravate  the 
peneral  evils  which  unhappily  prevail  in 
Its  administration— it  cannot  increase  your 
revenue,  though  it  must  continue  to  re- 
duce (as  it  has  already  doae^  the  source 
from  whence  that  revenue  is  derived — it 
wiH  abridge  still  more  our  scanty  capital- 
it  will  uphold  disunion  and  insubordination 
among  the  people,  and  certainly  alienate 
their  affections  from  the  legislature, 
because  they  will  feel  themselves  neglect- 
ed whflst  nominally  under  your  protection, 
and  decehred  in  every  hope  of  relief  which 
was  authoritatively  but  delusive^  held  out 
to  them  at  tbe  Union— [Hear,  bear!]. 

On  every  groundi  thai|  of  teal  josttce. 


of  sound  policy,  of  British  as  well  as  Irish 
interests  (for  rightly  understood  they  are 
inseparable),  the  state  of  Ireland  demands 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I  implore 
that  you  will  extend  to  it  without  farther 
delay  that  consideration  which  Its  infinite 
importance  imperiously  requires ;  if  you 
set  any  value  on  the  auctions  of  her  peo- 
ple, or  the  stability  of  your  connextoo,  you 
will  dispense  to  her  fair  and  equal  mea- 
sures in  yoor  genera)  system  of  leffislatlon. 
I  now  propose  to  you  the  following 
Resohitions : 

1.  «*  That  the  gross  revenue  levied  iii 
Ireland  during  ten  years  preceding  the 
Union  amounted  to  21,614,00M.  averag- 
ing annually  2,161,000/.;  in  ten  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  tbe  Union 
to  45,579,000/.  averaging  annuaHy 
4,5.^,000/. ;  and  in  sixty  ears  ending  January 
1817,to38,497>00M.  averagijig6,4I6,000l. 
annually. 

%  **  That  the  annual  average  of  reve- 
nue paid  into  the  exchequer  of  Ireland 
from  taxes,  daring  six  years  ending  Jan- 
uary 1801  was  1,650,000/.,  and  m  sik 
years  ending  January  1817  was  4|570^000f. 

$•  **  That  taxes  have  been  tmpesed  on 
Ireland  since  the  year  1808,  of  which  tbe 
estimated  produce  was  8,500,000/.  annual ; 
and  that  the  actual  produoe  of  nett  reve- 
nue in  the  year  1816  exceeds  that  of  the 
year  1808  in  the  sum  of  10,000/.  only. 

4.  That  the  produce  of  taxes  paid  into 
the  exchequer  in  1815  was  5,750.000/., 
and  in  1816,  4,540,000/.,  being  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  latter  year  of  1,S10,000/. 

5.  *'  That  the  number  of  barrels  of 
malt  which  paid  duty  amounted  in  1814 
to  800,000/.,  in  1815  to  670,000/.,  and  in 
1816  to  480^000/. 

6«  **  That  three  years  average  of  wine 
imported  ending  January  1806  was  6,700 
tons,  and  of  three  years  to  1817  was  2,680 
tons;  and  that  the  produce  of  doty  was  in 
1808,  990,000/.,  and  in  1816but  191,000/. 
and  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  interval. 

7.  "  That  the  duties  on  tea  produced 
in  1815,576,000/,  and  in  1816but449,000f. 

8.  ^  That  the  duty  on  home-BUide 
spirits  produced  in  1815  1,420,000^,  and 
in  1816,  1,123,000/.,  and  on  foreign  spirits 
m  1815,  54,000/.,  and  in  1816,  21,000/. 

9.  **  That  notices  were  served  on  the 
collectors  for  the  year  1816  and  1817,  ef 
dosing  up  42,000  windows,  and  above 
10,000  fire-places,  and  of  a  dimioation  in 
similar  proportion,  of  earriagee,  horseSi 
and  iervmta,  liaUe  to  duty. 

§ 
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10.  '<  That  the  ofBcial  valae  of  eleven 
principal  articles  of  British  manu&cture 
imported  into  Ireland  was  in  ISIS. 
S,4£0,00(M.,  in  1814,  2,490,0001.,  in  1815, 
1,600  fiOOL,  and  in  1816  1,100,000/.  :-H)f 
which  the  woollens  had  diminished  from 
2,000,000^.,  to  600,000/. :— the  leather 
from  900,0001.  to  49,000/.  :~the  wrought 
Iron  and  hardware  from  840,000/.,  to 
170,000/.:— and  the  cottons  (including 
cotton  yarn  and  twist)  from  $20,0001.,  to 
180,000/. 

11.  '<  That  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1815  to  examine  into  and  re- 
port on  the  public  income  and  expenditure 
of  Ireland,  have  stated  to  the  House, 
That  for  several  years  Ireland  has  ad- 
vanced in  permanent  taxation  more  rapid- 
Iv  than  great  Britain  itself,  notwithstanaing 
file  immense  exertions  of  the  latter  country, 
and  including  the  extraordinary  and  war 
taxes;— the  permanent  revenue  of  great 
Britain  having  increased  from  the  year 
LBOl  in  the  proporrion  of  16|  to  10 ;  the 
whole  revenue  of  great  Britain  (induding 
war  taxes)  as  21|  to  10:— and  the  reve- 
nue of  Ireland  as  2S  to  10.  and  in  the  24 
jrears  referred  to  the  committee  as  46|  to 

10. 

12.  <<  That  great  Britain  was  relieved 
during  the  last  session  of  parliament  from 
payment  of  taxes  amounting  to  above 
17|000,000/. ;  and  Ireland  from  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  only  840,000/. 

IS*  **  That  the  principles  of  justice,  of 
aound  policy,  and  of  real  interest,  com- 
bine to  impress  upon  the  House  the  neces*- 
'aity  of  furUier  reduction  of  the  taxation  of 
Irehmd,  with  a  vieir  to  the  probable  per- 
manent increase  of  Irish  revenue,  and  to 
the  continuance  of  a  beneficial  and  cor- 
dial connexion  between  the  two  Islands." 

Mr.  VeseyFitxgerM  rose  and  observed, 
that  the  right  Eon.  baronet  could  not 
claim  credit  for  such  extraordinary  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  Ireland,  consistently 
with  his  assertion,  that  the  revenue  had 
been  so  very  materially  unproductive* — It 
is  not  denied,  that  upon  the  whole  of  the 
.  nett  revenue  of  the  last  year,  as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding,  there  appears  a 
decrease  of  1,191,800/.  This  has  arisen, 
exclusively  of  the  revenues  of  the  excise 
and  customs*  it  being  understood  that 
above  80,000/.  is  to  be  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  fees  received  on  payments  made 
at  the  Treasury,  the  payments  being  much 
smaller  in  the  last  year  than  m  the  year 
1815 — ^the  apparent  receipt  of  the  stamp 
and  post  tMss%  revenue^  being  within 


3,500/.  of  the  year  1815.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  year  of 
those  two  branches  of  the  revenue,  for  in 
the  stamps  of  1815  was  included  upwards^ 
of  80,000/.  licence  duty,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  excise ;  and  on  deduct- 
ing this  sum  from  1815,  it  would  leave  an 
increase  in  the  stamp  duty  of  1816  of 
near  30,000/.  Out  of  the  post  office  also, 
a  large  sum  (I  believe  20,000/.)  was  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  the  new  post  office, 
and  the  nett  revenue  decreased,  while  the 
charge  of  management  was  increased  in 
that  amount. 

The  decrease  in  the  excise  is  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  and  spirit  duty, 
the  partial  repeal  of  the  hearth  tax, — I 
mean  that  which  affiscted  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people— and  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
house  duty.  The  latter  affected  the  lower 
orders  exclusively. 

The  duty  on  nialt  in  the  year  1815  wae 
Vjt.  4fd.  per  barrel.  It  was  reduced  to  9s» 
4ed.  being  a  reduction  correspondent  with 
that  which  took  place  in  Great  Britain.-* 
On  the  hist  year  s  produce,  the  loss  tha( 
ensued  was  207,580/.  It  is  true,  the  re- 
duction took  place  late  in  the  year,  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  fair  to  take  credit 
for  only  half  the  duty;  but  the  reduction^ 
it  must  be  recollected,  went  to  the  stock 
on  hand;  and  it  appears  from  the  public 
accounts,  that  there  was  an  absolute  re- 
payment on  malt  of  167,135/.  If  (and 
the  calculation  would  be  a  reasonable  one) 
we  add  Bs.  per  barrel,  which  was  the  re<* 
duction  upon  250,000  barrels,  which  were 
probably  manufactured  between  the  5th 
July  (when  the  duty  was  repealed),  and 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  the  167,000/. 
which  was  repaid,  we  shall  find,  that  to 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty  we  may 
ascribe  a  decrease  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  267,000/.,  besides  that  which 
was  lost  indirectly  on  malt  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits.  But  there  was 
also  a  reduction  of  the  direct  spirit  duty 
from  6<.  to  Bs.  ScL  per  gallon.  It  was 
adopted  not  only  in  consequence  of  a  re« 
commendationof  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  spirit  duty  in 
Scotland.  This  reduction  of  6(/.  on  the 
produce  of  last  year  occasioned  a  diminu- 
tion of  86,400/.  The  repayment  amount* 
ed  to  28,000/. ;  and  upon  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, even  of  that  which  was  brought  to 
account,  the  decrease  on  malt  and  spirits 
will  not  be  found  above  270,000/.  instead 
of564|000/.    Parliament  had  also  in  the 
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last  year  exempted  all  houses  having  only 
three  hearths  from,  the  payment  of  duty. 
He  had  estimated  that  reduction  at  about 
15>000/.  The  repeal  of  the  house  duty 
he  had  estimated  at  about  20^0002. — in 
fact,  he  believed,  he  had  understated  them. 
He  knew  that  the  commissioners  of  taxes 
in  Ireland  estimated  the  repeal  of  these 
duties,  as  well  as  a  partial  alteration  of  the 
tax  on  two  wheel  carriages,  at  50,00(M.;  bat 
even  at  his  former  estimate,  added  to  the 
duty  taken  off  malt  and  spirits,  it  would 
make  a  sum  of  about  330,000^.,  so  that  the 
actual  decrease  on  excise  and  taxes,  instead 
of  being  598,0001  is  only  about  268,000^., 
tf  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accounts. 
With  respect  to  the  other  assessed 
taxes,  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of 
abeut  28,000^.  to  set  against  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  arrear  uncollected  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  of  between  50  and 
€0,00w.  of  thepreceding  year's  assessment; 
and  it  is  only  remarkable,  amidst  the  ffe- 
neral  difficulty  and  pecuniary  distress,  that 
*80  small  a  sum  remained ;  it  had  already, 
probably,  been  brought  to  the  account  of 
the  present  year ;  but  the  expreMed  and 
invariable  wish  of  the  government  of  Ire* 
land  had  been  not  to  press  too  severely  on 
individuals  at  a  time  of  embarrassment.^— 
He  should  be  ashamed,  for  the  sake  of 
swelling  the  apparent  receipt  of  the  last 
quarter,  if  he  had  done  what  would  have 
aggravated  the  already  severe  pressure  of 
taxation^— it  was,  he  repeated,  quite  won- 
derful, to  look  at  what  really  was  received ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  also, 
that  there  never  was  a  year  in  which  there 
were  fewer  sales  by  distress.  Did  he 
mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that  the  taxes 
were  not  heavy,  and  did  not  press 
grievously  on  the  people?  By  no  means; 
never,  he  believed,  had  they  pressed  more 
severely,  and  God  forbid  that  he  should 
'say  any  thing  ^hich  could,  even  in  appear- 
ance, detract  from  the  merit  of  a  people 
who  had  borne  silently,  although  suffering, 
what  particularly  the  middling  orders  had 
borne  in  the  last  year.  When,  however, 
the  decrease  is  spoken  of,  it  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1815,  the  year  of  the 
greatest  produce  that  ever  was  known,  for 
these  taxes  produced  in  1815, 150,000^. 
more  than  in  1814,  and  340,000/.  more 
than  in  the  year  1811. 

The  diminution,  it  had  been  stated,  was 
■  in  the  carriage  duty,  and  in  that  on  win- 
dows and  horses.     It  was  so.    On  car- 
riages, as  compared  with  1815,  it  was 
above  18/X)0f.    But  the  produce  of  1815 


was  near  118,0002.  and  in  no  one  year 
before  had  it  ever  produced  50,d00<!.,  ex- 
cept in  the  year  1814,  when  that  duty 
produced  82,700/.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  duty  on  horses.  The  pro- 
duce of  1815,  with  which  the  last  year  is 
compared,  was  104,000/.  It  had  never 
produced  before  30,000/.  except  in  1814» 
when  it  yielded  near  60,000/.  The  duty 
on  windows  vielded  in  the  last  year  nearly 
the  same  as  m  the  preceding  year,  namely, 
385,000/.  The  greatest  receipt  of  any 
former  year  was  that  of  1814,  when  it  pro- 
duced 354,400/.  In  no  preceding  year 
had  it  been  more  than  250,000/.  The 
decrease  in  the  revenue  of  customs  was 
only  proportional  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Ireland,  at 
least  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  that  ge^ 
neral  distress  which  has  before  been  stated. 
There  was  an  absolute  want  of  means 
amongst  the  middling  and  lower  claaseSy 
and  thus  the  consumption  was  checked  of 
all  those  articles  which  had  been  hitherto 
productive.  It  was  obvious  the  falling  off 
was  not  owing  to  the  imposition  of  Mdi- 
tional  duties,  as  under  the  same  rates  the 
same  articles  had  been  productive  in  the 
two  years  preceding.  None  of  those,  in- 
deed, upon  which  the  principal  deficiency 
had  arisen  had  been  incrcMed  since  1814, 
nor  had  any  additional  custom  duty  what- 
ever been  imposed  in  the  last  session.  In 
the  session  of  1815,  the  only  article  on 
which  any  tax  was  imposed  was  tobacco, 
the  duty  on  which  was  equalised  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  fairest  course  would  be,  to  present 
to  the  House  a  statement  of  the  articles  on 
which  the  decrease  bad  taken  place.  The 
decrease  on  teas  was  182,000/.  The  con- 
sumption was  diminished  of  course,  and 
the  quantity  forming  that  consumption  was 
of  ao  inferior  price,  so  that  the  revetiue 
fell  off  in  point  of  diminished  value  also.— 
In  the  year  1815,  the  greatest  >  quantity 
was  entered  at  the  East  Cidia  sale  price  of 
3f.  2d.  per  pound,  while  in  the  last  year 
the  greatest  quantity  was  entered  at  the 
£ast  India  sale  price  of  2f.  Id.  per  pound. 
Wines  decreased  140,000/.  in  the  last 
year,  or  what  is  the  same  in  other  words, 
the  produce  of  1818  was  greater  by 
140,000/.  than  that  of  1816,  the  rate  of 
duty  being  alike  in  both  periods,  and  no 
increase  Imving  been  made  for  the  last  four 
years.  He  certainly  considered  this  defi- 
ciency principally  to  arise  from  the  distress 
of  the  country.  He  would  not  now  argue 
whethcar  the  rates  of  duty  on  wine  were 
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aottoo  high  in  both  countries.  It  was 
one  which  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him 
would  have  to  look  too.  For  himseify  he 
W0^  bound  to  assimiiate  the  custom  duties 
of  Ireland  to  those  existing  in  Great  Bri- 
taitti  before  he  called  upon  England  to  in- 
oorporate  her  finances  with  those  of  a 
country  less  prosperous  than  herself.  It 
was  a  duty  hfi  had  not  shrunk  from  in  any 
ane  branch  of  the  revenue/and  if  in  the 
result  he  had  been  relieved  from  a  scale  of 
oootribution  which  our  means  were  inade- 
quate to  meet,  and  a  consequent  remission 
of  taxesy  he  should  not  regret  either  the 
obloquy  which  attended  the  office  he  had 
held,  or  any  other  unpleasantness  which 
had  resulted  frooi  hn  station.  But,  on  the 
wine  duty  he  would  not  conceal  that  there 
bad  been,  perhaps,  as  error  in  the  mani- 
fest disproportion  between  it  and  the  duty 
on  bome-made  spirits.  On  tho^one,  the 
duty  is  equal  to  the  rate  in  England,  while 
on  home-made  spirits  the  duty  is  9^.  in 
Ahi  country,  and  only  Ss.  6d»  ia  Ireland. 
Thus,  in  Great  Britain  the  revenue  is  be- 
nefitted by  the  use  of  either,  and  in  Ire- 
land too  great  a  preference  is  given  to 
apirita.  Whether  the  duty  on  wine  ought 
tia  be  reduced,  or  that  on  spirits  augment- 
ed, it  was  not  for  him  now  to  say.  He 
was  aware  that  the  latter  would  tend  to 
enooumge  illicit  dbtiUation,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  the  sid)ject  was  full  of 
difficulty* 

The  next  branch  that  he  should  refer 
«Q,  was  the  deficiency  of  lOBfiOOl.  of  the 
duty  on  timber  and  deals,  as  compared 
widi  the  year  precediag:.  There  wm  to 
be  brongnt  to  that  account,  however, 
about  .90,00Ci/«  of  duties  recovered  in  the 
month  of  Fdiruary,  which,  in  iact,  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
precaediog  yesr.  This,  bo  knew,  liad  been 
the  result  of  an  investigation  in  the  port  of 
Dublin,  where  some  merchants  had  sold 

Sosds  in  bond,  previous  to  the  payment  of 
uty.  He  had  found  those  duties  not 
producing  SOflOOL  annuaUy.  In  the  year 
181S,  they  had  been  brought  up  to  near 
2SOfiO0L  He  had  had  in  view  that  prin- 
ciple of  policy  which  had  been  acted  on 
in  Engfand  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
ahippnig  interest,  and  the  trade  with  our 
Nc»rtti  AanericaD  colonies.  He  had  not 
DOW  docmneBts  to  show  what  the  quanti- 
ties imported  had  bees ;  biit  itiihe  nuaiber 
of  vasaels  arriving  from  the  nonthern  ports 
of  Europe  hmi  dMniniahed  one-half  that  of 
vesaela  whidi  invaioed  with  tiasber  from 
our  Aaaericaa  oobmas,  «ad  wbich^  bo  it 


observed,  paid  no  duty,  had  increased 
fourfold  since  1814w 

The  next  item  he  should  advert  to 
shortly ; — It  was  tliat  of  the  union  duties-^ 
he  meant  those  which  had  been  regulated 
by  the  act  of  union,  and  which  were  ex* 
clusively  an  article  of  British  manufiioture 
and  produce.  The  deficiency  amounted 
to  52,000/^  and  showed  in  itself  a  dimi- 
nished coBsumption  of  more  than  half  • 
million  of  value  of  your  goods-^the  stroojg- 
est  proof  that  to  the  depression  of  t& 
times  the  failure  of  our  revenue  was  to  bo 
ascribad.  To  the  same  cause  he  must  im- 
pute the  declension  of  foreign  spirits  to 
tlie  amount  of  31,000/.,  though  it  was  »ot 
to  be  denied  that  there  was  besides  some 
successful  smuggling  of  spirits  on  the 
western  coast  oflrelaod,  since  (he  «xpira« 
tion  of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  tobacco.  He 
had  gone  throi^,  as  distinctly  as  he  could^ 
the  oifferent  branches  of  our  revenue  wliich 
had  been  deficient  in  the  last  year,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  stated  it  fairly.  He  trusted^ 
therefore,  that  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion might  exist  between  himself  and  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  it  Would  not  be  endea- 
voured to  infer,  that  an  equal  sympathjr 
for  the  distr^ess  and  pressure  under  which 
Ireland  laboured  was  not  as  fully  (ek  bjr 
himas  by  those  who  upheld  the  resolutions. 
That  distress,  he  did  sincerely  bdievo^ 
arose  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the 
stoppage  of  tliose  vents  for  tlie  produce  of 
Ireland  which  the  wai*  produced.  Still, 
in  justice,  he  must  say,  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire,  no  relief 
arising  from  tlte  relaxation  of  taxes  oould 
be  expected  by  Ireland.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion merely  to  state  that  he  should  nega- 
tive the  resolutions,  leaving  it  to  those 
who  followed  on  the  same  side  to  move 
the  previous  question,  if  they  should  think 
it  necessary. 

Mr.  PoTUonby  said,  that,  the  right 
hon.  pentleman  objected  to  the  resolutions 
of  has  right  hon.  firiend,  because  he 
thought  tliey  conveyed  an  imputation  oq 
the  conduct  of  government  and  tlie  House. 
His  right  hon.  friend  meant  no  such  thing: 
his  first  object  was  to  show  the  true  state 
of  the  Irish  finances ;  his  second  to  prove 
that  any  increase  of  taxation,  so  for  from 
increasing  the  revenue  of  that  country, 
would  only  injure  its  resources.  The 
rijght  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  credit  to 
himself,  and  given  credit  to  parliament,  fiir 
tiie  liberality  and  wisdom  of  the  ooosolida- 
tion  act,  with  which  Great  Britain  chasf^d 
henieif  with  a  part  of  the  debt  of  IielaM* 
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Hf  ll^c  P.).  ?tt«  oot  difpowd  to  allow 
i)um  gep^otitj  in  the  measure  althoueh 
Jp9  did  not  deny  its  expedfencv.  To^ 
tfoth  waf»  the  consolidation  could  not  be 
^ielayed  any  longer.  Ireland  coold  no^ 
pay*  ^^  ^**  necessi|ry  for  the  etppir^ 
ihpcrfore  to  support  her.  If  Ireland 
^pold  not»  and  if  JBpgiand  would  not,  piyi^ 
.die  consequence  would  have  been,  th«t 
ihii  nationtu  creditor  must  have  gO^^  ^^ 
paid.  The  consoUdatioOj  tbereioret  wav 
no^  fin  act  of  liberality,  of  generosity,  (y 
delilien^  policy*  but  one  of  necwtj ; 
,one  that  arose  out  of  poverty,  the  b^- 
gary,  the  b9nkriq>tcy  of  Ireland.  Tl^e 
•tight  hon.  gentleman  hfd  said,  that  the 
duties  ouffht  not  to  be  reduced  in  Irel^qd, 
liecanse  tl^y  w^re  not  higher  on  the  saniie 
.articles  than  here ;  but  it  should  be  r/scol- 
kcted  that  Irjs^and  waa  i|  poorer  cowt|7 
than  this,  and  oif  course  could  no|t  fif^rd 
espial  taxef.  The  tape  should  be  anit^  u> 
the  capabilities  of  the  p^ple  to  pay  it. 
We  could  not  tas  n  poor  country  as  much 
apa  rich  one,  any  more  ihaii  a  poor  man  a> 
mochas  a  rich  oqs.  Ifwa  did  so^pe  might 
have  a  tax,  bMt  wo  should  have  no  refenue 
.Wine,  for  inttanoe^  fhpnld  qptbetiMKed 
ao  highly  in  Ireland  aa  in  Eo^and,  be- 
canpii  the  people  who  would  drmk  i(  wese 
aol  so  afcjle  to  pay  the  duties.  Tea  should 
.not  be  tailed  io  highlv  for  two  reasooa; 
.first,  because  th^  people  could  not  pay  ao 
nttdi;  and  seoopdljr,  because  if  toe  tax 
waa  equal,  the  facilities  of  smuggling  were 
greater.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  did 
Dot  deny  the  preMure  of  public  distresa 
in  Ireland,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  not 
disposed  to  exaggerate  it.  He  had  ab- 
atamed  from  nuwuog  several  iqqujriea  and 
discloanres  during  the  session,  which  ha 
wished  to  have  done,  becauie  be  was  an- 
xiooa  not  to  agitate  the  public  /eeliog, 
when  it  was  traposriUo  to  administer  pub* 
lie  relief.  He  might  now  appeal  to  gen- 
tlemen connected  witb  Ireland,  or  ae- 
qoainted  with  its  situation,  if  its  sufibrings 
irae  not  great  and  uoexempled.  She 
waa  reduced  to  auch  distress,  that  she 
could  afford  no  mpre  tp  the  tax-gathenor. 
lit  waa  vain  to  think  or  levying  new  im- 
foata.  Nothmg  could  be  taken  from  the 
cat  but  the  akin.    This  year  had  shown  a 

Eeat  UUng  off  in  the  revenue ;  the  next 
I  feared  would  be  worse.  It  became 
parliament,  therefore,  to  consider,  if  any 
tax  could  be  remitted  or  lowered,  for  the 
idief  of  the  petele,  and  even  for  the  im- 

Covement  of  tne  revenue.  Hia  right 
o.  firicnd  wished  to  lay  bdnre  the  Hottse 
(VOL.XXXyL) 


th^  frufi  situation  o(Iridi  finax>P9i  an4  t9 
projMire  a  dimipution  of  burthep  ^her^ 
th^t  Goutd  be  atteippted.  He  bad  no 
pt^r  object.  But  h^  waa  ap?w.erqd  by 
the  right  hon.  gentj^ao,  that  the  ajcimis^ 
•iop  of  bis  r^sptutions  would  be  implying 
ap  ipipupitiop  of  paiftisUty  iS^  nhUe  Epg? 
land  l^at  ypar  had  received  a  remission  pf 
seveojteen  miUipo  of  taxes,  Ireland  was  rsf 
lieved  on\y  (o  the  atpovnt  of  S4O,0Q04 
Thif,  however,  wa^  a  mere  natter  of 
fiict,  apd  the  sMtenyent  of  it  could  do  no 

l|!»ni|*  .    . 

Sir  H*  P4imeU  contended*  that  Irelan4 
hfwipgt  through  the  whole  of  the  arduouf 
conteiBt  io  which  the  empire  wM  engagedi» 
submitted  without  a  miuripur  to  the  se^ 
vere  taxation  under  wbiph  i|  laboure^ik 
had  now  a  right  to  expert  and  from  onp 
epd  of  it  to  Uie  other  did  expect,  a  celax^ 
atiop.  The  window  du^y,  when  Sect  imr 
imad  waa  declared  to  be  a  war  tax,  an^ 
though  it  was  Wibs^eptly  raised  t0  th^ 
same  fUndard  M  in  England,  yet  now 
that  peace  had  ^vedi  not  a  word  waa 
heard  of  its  repeal.  He  trusted,  tbfr^- 
fom,  that  the  qnancellor  of  the  exchequiT 
would  direct  his  attention  to  the  preiaui:e 
of  Ireland,  and  most  particularly  to  the 
jROviaiou  of  the  whole  tyatem  of  coUepting 
the  twef*  The  hearth  tax«  thougti  at  the 
Aesrplution  exploded  9^^  to  Bnglapd»  from 
ita  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  tub- 
ject,  waa  still  maintained  in  Irdandy  and 
was  peculiarly  oppremive  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  qmceca  employed  ip  its  cpDci^ 
tjon.  It  had  been  justly  obqeryed  by  hw 
right  hop.  friend  (sir  J.  Newport),  that 
the  importation  of  British  pwnufacturea 
had  fallen  off  in  Iceland  to  the  amouot  of 
two  millions.  And  he  begged  to  inform 
the  £louae,  that  the  export  of  com  lirom 
Irelana  had  suffisried  a  ^minution  to  the 
Sanyo  amount  He  was  anxious  to  impreaa 
th^  coincidenoe  on  the  manufacturing 
branchea  of  tibia  conntnrt  as  from  that 
conaideration,  ihey  would  be  enabled  to 
Judge  of  the  falhcy  of  their  views  on  ameo- 
aure,  thatnn  a  formeroccasion,  be  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  (the  corn  bill),  and 
be  at  length  convinced,  that  in  propor- 
tion  u  they  iiqured  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  that  country,  tb^y  diminished 
the  market  for  the  sale  of  thmr.own  goods. 

The  Chancellor  of  tke.  Sx€h€^cr  said, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  natu&e 
of  Ihe.resolutioas  moved.by  ther%hthoo. 
baronet,  and  whatever  might  be  theac- 
ciicai^  of  the  fimta  cdntaiiied  in  tbcaa  re- 
aolotiana»  he  ahouUl  have  thought:  the 

(2tt) 
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House  in  no  way  justified  In  ado{itiog 
tbem,  at  a  time  when  all  the  matters  to 
which  they  could  relate  were  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Finance  Committee. 
1* he  report  of  that  committee  would  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
and  details  on  the  financial  situation  of 
Ireland—a  question  which  required  much 
xnbre  extensire  inquiry^  and  more  delibe* 
rate  and  patient  consideration,  than  could 
be  bestowed  upoft  it  during  one  night's 
debate  in  the  House.  The  speech  and 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  proceed- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion 
borne  by  Ireland  in  the  burthens  of  the 
war,  should  entitle  that  country  to  a  remis- 
sion of  taxes  to  an  equal  extent  with  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
England  had  purchased  that  remission  by 
contributing  238,000,000/.  of  taxes.  Ire- 
land was  certainly  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  her,  but  it  surely 
could  not  be  said  she  was  entitled  to  a 
remiseion  of  taxe^  equal  to  the  amount 
remitted  in  England.  It  was  said  that  the 
^ndow  tax  ought  to  be  taken  off  because 
ft  had  been  brought  in  with  the  war  and 
oughttoend  witbthewar.  Certainljs  if  any 
other  tax  could  be  substituted  for  u,  or  if 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  tax  could  be 
spared,  then  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
take  it  otf,  but  not  till  then.  He  could 
not  by  any  means  agree  with  those  who 
thougnt  that  all  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple were  to  be  attributed  to  taxation.  If 
any  proof  of  this  was  wanting,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  situation  of  almost  every  na- 
ti6n  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  where  there 
were  hardly  any  taxes,  the  distress  was 
so  great  that  the  state  of  Ireland,  bad  as  it 
was,  was  one  of  comparative  happiness. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  move  the  previous  questioii. 

Mr.  Maurice  FiimraUmB  surprised, 
that  the  resolutions  <»  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend 
should  be  construed  as  any  imputation  on 
the  financial  administration  of  Ireland, 
when  in  the  speech  by  which  the  motion 
was  preceded,  he  had  paid  a  very  hish 
compiiment  to  the  conduct  of  those  wno 
administered  the  Irish  finances.  The  only 
view  whieh  his  right  hon*  fnend  had  in 
movioff  the  resolutions,  and  the  only 
ground  on  which  he  (Mr.  Fw»)  supported 
them  was  to  put  the  House  in  possessioQ 
of  proper  inrormation  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireiana. 

*    Sir  JoAji  Newpofi  closed  the  debate  by 
sayingi  that  he  aid  not  ieel  the  least  neces- 
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sity  of  trespassine  oh. the  time  tff  the 
House,  for  in  fact,  bis  statement  remained 
untmpeached>  either  in  the  facts  adduced 
or  the  consequent  results;  any  attempt  of 
that  nature  tending  to  its  confutation  had 
been  completely  defeated  by  his  *hoii. 
friends.  He  again  repeated,  that  he  at« 
tacked  Che  vices  of  the  system  not  the 
financial  skill  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  had  extracted  all  the  pro^ 
duce  which  could  be  drawn  from-  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced ;  but  in  doing  thk 
he  had  drawn  from  capital,  and  not  froiA 
income ;  and  the  result  has  been  fatal  to 
an  impoverished  people,  and  ultimately 
destructive  to  the  revenue  of  which  it 
contemplated  the  increase.  In  fixing  on 
the  year  1808  as  his  point  of  comparison 
with  the  last  year,  he  haddone  so  because 
it  immediately  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  greatly  increased  rates  of  taxation, 
which  continued  advancing  till  1816,  and 
because  it  succeeded  the  year  of  his  (sir 
J.  Newport's)  financial  measures  when  he 
lefl  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  million  be- 
yond the  charges  of  the  public  debt : 
the  revenue  of  the  last  year  was  of  course 
the  other  point  of  comparison  as  the  ex- 
checjuers  were  now  conisolidated,  and  the 
whole  taxes  in  operation.  In  his  view  it 
was  impossible  to  anticipate  for  the  future 
more  favourable  results.— As  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  jaunting  cars,  even  where  the  re- 
duction had  taken  place,  the  inci;^ase  of 
duty  had  been  nearly  four-fold.  He  would 
agam  impress  on  the  House  his  sincere  and 
decided  conviction,  that  by  continuing' the 
present  inordinate  taxation  they  would  fail 
to  secure  productive  revenue  but  would 
accumulate  individual  distress  and  national 
misfortune;  would  alienate  the  affections 
of  Ireland,  and  impair  her  connection  with 
Britain. 

The  previous  question,  **  That  the  qofli" 
tion  be  now  put, '  was  moved  upon  each 
of  the  said  motions,  and  negatived. 

Civil  Offices  Cohtikuance  Bill.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  • 
committee  on  this  bill, 

Lord  Lasceltes  observed,  it  bad  been 
■ugeested,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  in* 
tTMluce  into  this  bill  a  clause  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  for 
a  certain  period,  in  case  of^  the  deoiise  of 
the  Crown.  This  suggeetioD  he  thought 
deservins  of  attention. 

Mr.  Pontanby  declared,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver contemplateid  any  such  object  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord.    His  biU  was 
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iftte&ded  iolelj  lo  relieve  persons  at  pre- 
sent  Uoldioff  offices  in  the  armyaod  navjTt 
iodividiialsmliog  the  situations  of  justices 
of  the  peaoe»  deputy  lieutenants*  and  so 
forth)  iroDi  .the  oecessitjr  of  taking  out 
neir  tppointmentf,  aad,  in  consequence, 
paying  very  heavy  fees,  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown.  If  the  noble  lord  had  any 
other  proposition  to  make,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  introduce  it. 

Lord  LasceUet  said,  the  suggestion  did 
not  ordinate  with  him ;  it  was  Uirown  out 
en  a  former  debate,  he  did  not  know  by 
whom. 

.  Lord  CaUlereagh  said,  the  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  by  a  learned  gentleman 

iMr.  Brougham,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
louse,  anc^  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  appealed  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

Mr.  Tierne^  did  not  understand  what 
relation  there  was  between  the  bill  then 
before  the  committee,  and  the  non-disso- 
lution   of  parliament.     Undoubtedly   it 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  minis- 
ters, if,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  dissolved.    The  no- 
ble lordseemed  to  feel  that ;  and,  therefore, 
an  observation  from  a  gentleman  on  his 
(  Mr.  T's.)  side  of  the  House  was  made  the 
peg  to  hang  this  suggestion  on.    He  could 
not  conceive  a  more  dangerous  sugges- 
tion, come  from  whom  it  would.  When  the 
people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were 
seeking  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment, ministers,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  do 
away  one  of  the  few  opportunities  that 
occurred  of  exercising  their  elective  fran- 
chise.   He  differed  trom  his  riffht  hon. 
friend  in  the  provisions  of  his  Dill.    He 
did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  remitting, 
altogether,  the  iteM  payable  by  certain  of- 
ficers to  the  Crown.  His  way  of  looking  at 
the  aubject  waa  this— not  to  suffer  those 
foes  to  swell  the  pockets  of  individuals,  but 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  service  of  the 
country.    He  would  not  let  many  thou- 
aands  be  added,  on    the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  funds  of  those,  who,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  would  receive 
them,  but  he  would  have  those  fees  carried 
io  the  consolidated  fund.    When  he  taid 
this,  he  did  not  allude  to  the  fees  payable 
by  officers  jof  the  army  and  navy,  but  to 
those  which  were  exacted  from  persons 
holding  high  patent  offices— which  they 
entered,  wdl  knowing,  that,  on  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  they  woidd  be  subject  to 
this-  increase  of  expense.    He  was  well 
convinced  tiiat  mioiaters  would  be  very 


glad,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country--*, 
under  the  favourable  circumstaqce  .of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
-—to  have  parliament  continued ;  but,  he 
trusted,  the  House  would  oppose  a 
principle  which  might  give  the  people 
cause  to  say,  that  in  a  committee  on  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  fees,  they  had  en- 
tertained a  plan  for  the  perpetuation  oi 
parliament.  If  such  a  measure  were  in-, 
tended,  he  hoped  due  notice  would  be 
given  to  the  country,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  it. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  had  never  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  render  hia  measure  a 
source  of  public  sunplj'.  Its  object  waa. 
entirely  limited  to  tne  relief  of  individuals, 
who,  as  the  law  stood,  might  be  called 
upon  to  pay  fees  for  which  he  saw  no  rea- 
son. He  certainljjr  had  wished  to  make 
the  bill  a  permaneot  one,  but  he  must  de- 
clare he  saw  no  relation  between  its  prin- 
ciple and  that  of  a  measure  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  taking  place  in 
the  same  event.  He  considered  this  pre- 
tended analogy,  therefore,  as  a  mere  pre? 
tence ;  and  would  rather  disappoint  tnose 
who  were  looking  to  the  bill  with  hope, 
although  his  majesty  might  yet  outKve  the 
gayest  and  most  ambitious  amongst  themj^ 
than  see  it  made  the  instrument  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  design. 

Lord  LiuctUet^  never  intended  to  intro^ 
duce  any  such  measure  in  or  out  of  the 
committee;  although  he  had  certainly  held 
for  a  long  time  the  opinion  he  had  ex« 
pressed.  He  argued,  that  tliere  was  aa 
analogy  between  the  objects.contemplated 
by  the  bill,  and  the  continuance  of  parlia- 
ment (the  government  bemg  now  m  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  Regent)  on  the  do* 
mise  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  James  Mackintoih  said,  .there  cer- 
tainly would  be  some  analogy  between  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  and  that  which  the  no- 
ble lord  adverted  to,  if  membea  of  parlia* 
ment  were  appointed  by  ihe  Crown  and 
not  by  the  people.  But  otherwiae  there 
was  none  whatever.  The  aubject  of  a  non* 
dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the  demise 
of  the  Crawv^  ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
lightly.  Ifpropoaed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
proposed  after  sufficient  notice  hadbeem 
given  for  its  full  consideration.  The  prior 
ciple  that,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  par- 
liament should  be  dissolved  was  connected 
with  one  practical  benefit  of  great  import- 
ance. On  every  other  termination  of  parlia- 
ment, the  ministeraof  the  Crows  had  an  ad- 
vantage ovpr  their  opponenta ;  because  they 
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Goqid  choote  that  thife  fbr  MiiriSdg  thjbiiii 
to  their  conJBtitoetitd,  when,  perhaps,  ini« 
Hitters  had  acquired  a  mcmieiitary  popu- 
larity, and  when  their  adversaries  were,  in 
donAe^uenfce,  leta  ibvoared  by  the  cbantry. 
The  termination,  on  the  demise  cf  the 
Crown,  was,  therefcfre,  the  only  terminar 
tion  of  parliament,  thiit  was  impartial  and 
e^utf  between  both  parties — as  lidvantage- 
008  to  the  one  as  td  the  Other.  It  was  to 
destroy  diik  advbnta^e  that  the  present 
auggestion  was  pnypoied;  ft  was  to  give 
ministers  a  perfifetrol  advantage,  in  choo^ 
ihg  ttie  time  of  electio/n ;  and,  therefore, 
xtot  only  noV,  tii|t  on  e^^ry  occasion,  fa6 
siiptild  rais6  his  voice  aglinst  it. 
,  !L6rd  LntciKes  said,  tro  lieamed  g^tle- 
inan  sfecfmed  to  thins  him  fc  greater  todmy 
to  the  constftutioD  than  he  Telt  himself  to 
be.  He  nseant  hot  to  giVe  a  perpetaal  ad- 
vantage to  ministers — the  sn^estion, 
which  did  not  originate  widi  famt,  went 
j6niy  to  the  presient  kbg  and  ^e  present 
rftuiition  of  the  cotintry,  %Mch,  through 
Che  indi^dsition  of  h^  me^^y,  was  go- 
forded  by  the  PHntse  Rcfgent. 

'  9$r,  Bathurst  baM,  th^t  'the  suggestion 
dlM^d  to  wiis  thrown  but  by  an  hon.  knd 
Rnrhed    gentleman    (Mr.    Brotigham^, 

''^  *''  voice  wta  hot  aRttle  ^ttendl^  to  m 
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Ortflni^  ttfe  iiflMtitttMii  taiid^  by  Mil 
ottght  ndt  to  cdiM  611  the  demise  tif  ^te 
king,  iv^ttld  linad  to  this  condnsldii— 4liift 
thfese  appoihtalieBts  otght  only  to  Ml  ctt 
the  demise  ofthe  Regent ;  hkx  thil  he  W«i 
sure  was  not  tnteknt  by  tfie  jjeotleififo  M 
the  Other  side«  If,  howevei\  it  #to  ti6  Be 
held,  that  the  bill  wtot  oh  the  priMd|4e  of 
the  Prino6  Regent  having  made  ccfHIiift 
appointments,  be  wonld  limit  its  oteHrttM 
solely  to  these  ^kppointnliente.  When  be 
canbe  to  reflect  on  iirliat  had  been  thro^ft 
out  by  the  noU^  iord,  be  mitiit  confess  thel 
he  was  so  muph  atartled;  because  it  wehk 
much  farther  thaA  be  intended  when  befe- 
trodttced  the  measure,  and  hiTolved  que»* 
tibhs  which  he  had  no  idea  oTagitatii^. 

Lord  Cochrane  did  not  apprehend  thit 
it  wocdd  make  any  nmteriu  diReiieDOelii 
elections,  whether  the  idea  which  had 
been  thrown  out 'shotild  be  adopted  or  dot* 
It  was  well-kho^n  that  the  grc«t  majority 
I  of  the  returns  to  ttiat  House  were  carried 
by  money;  and  whatidi^r  might  be  the  dr* 
cumstances   under   wldch   «  disaoiotioii 
might  take  place,  the  same  influenee  ^onld 
prevail.    He  held  hi  bis  hand  accoutitSt 
containing  charges   agkinst  bim   which 
amootited  to  more,  than  5,70(M.  loir  one  dC 
bis   elections.     These   aocdnnts    would 
throw  great  light  on  the  nsfture  of  dec* 
tions ;  and  it  wsis  bife  hitention  to  moVe  on 
Monday  for  «  committeeio  etaiiafaietlttm. 
He  should  always  bb  agamst  any  tUng 
Which  tended 'to  dirid^  the  rights  of  fte 


tbiit  House,  knd  his  treble  firiehd  (lord 
Lascelles)  had  merely  introduced  it,  .on 
ttHk  eiccteibh,  ftr  tbn^  consideratibn  bf  the 

2(Mkb.    The  ri^Ht  tf^n.  ^httemah  then 
ot^  argued  that  thiht  was  k  iHirong  .  ^...w..  «w..»w^  ^  ^..^^^  ^.«  ..^^^  ^  •«« 
tnfld^y  between  the  "sttn^tido  of  those    t>eo|>]e;batKs-parfiamaitwasnowoon8ti* 


l^ersons  whom  the  bill  bb'nteth^lated,  and 
parliament ;  and  that,  ^^baps,  it  Would  be 
wiife  to  extend  the  same  -measure  tb  both. 
\Sir  Jtfmfs  MntkifdoA  did  noturean  to 
iinpirgn  the  conitiiotionisl  briiici^le  of  the 
Doble  lord.  Ail  he  had  KHfd  liras,  that  the 
tendency  bf  the  sutfcestion  Wds  adverse  to 
IMb  constitUtibn ;  ana  nothing  he  had  isince 
bcmrd'cooiddsifif^e  him'to'i^^d^efrom  that 
ophiioh).  Tbr ' thie  %ehthh^iiU  df  his  learn- 
MYriend  hb  %ml  the  highest  'r&bebt,  afad 
bb  Wbtf d  Rsten  to  them  witb  attention ; 
IWt,  hetbbceivM,  that  !t  Wbuld  demand 
Ma  btdidst  powers  of  ing^uHy'tb  shake 
flfoconVtction,  so  deepTy  vobtted  b  'his 
Mnd,  that  the  n^etftut^  Uhidbd  to  was 
fbndametitally  oppdsite  'to  thb  principles 
Itf  the  Ortti^  constitoticfn, 

Bft.  Phmntt^  did  not  \b^(^^  thM  the 
lotfii^ute  wl^ftl  b^re  gT^eh  ri*e  to' the  views 
\rhrtths6me  seemed  to  hiVe  talnUt  bf  it. 
Thb  tbbdency  of  the  ^ikkMnnent  ised  by 
"riie  right  bon.  g^ntlbittJh  uiit  becAsoite  the 


tuted,he  wasperfectlyoeftaln,  thiit,in  nine 
places  out  of  ten,  the  candidate  wbo  had 
most  money  in  his  pobket,  if  he  chose  td 
spend  it,  would  be  surb  to  siicotfed. 

THeHbuse  was  resumed,  end  the  repoK 
received. 

Lord  Cochratfe  ^Ve  notice,  that  on 
Mon&ay  he  #oiild  move  fbr'the  appbbl- 
hient  oFa  committee  to  faiquhrb  into  an  «t^ 
temjjit  to^tbrt  mdnby  from  him  under  the 
treating  act. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
JsVtAy,  May  16, 1817. 

RbK  AH  ^CATHbLic  Quiettov.3  Tb6 
order  bf  the  di)r,  for  taldOe  into  conw 
Uid^atien  the  Petition  of  h&  roa^ty^ 
Roman  Cbtholic  snbjecta,  having  Mftbn 
read,. 

The  Earl  bf  Denoagfttiiefe  f oie»  od 
a&dt^ssed  aibir  lordbhi^  an  fbllo^a: 

It "b  in  the  first phdeneetaiiry tfaftt I 
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«ttttfid«i  beilaMd  wf^  ytilr  toriAipt 
tiMei  m^  fieriilMiSk  uliick  I  i»d  tM 
kiMor  tft  f  i^MMl  to  the  Hdis*  thffiag 
tfM  Wt  'MUsiOkt  ipMi  tlift  mm^  iublec^ 
#kh  tNM  trhidi  1  Ml  ahi^nl  to  call  M 
jMlodiaMIl^    Ok)e«lClhttseitlie>petktett 
^  Hie  HeMltt  CathoKe   ttebilir^r*  Mi 
th(*e  MMir  vetpeMMe  ^pemiMia  «C  tM 
MiMMAtty  -mhb  ^6«gM  il  eitpedieat  te 
npraecn  peiiwiiieB'c  witii  e  wfMiriDe  bmi 
^MMt  fietitiett  frem  tke  ve«t  of  the  Benuie 
CMholte  %Attt  Hie  Mle^  thiit  of  the 
^t^tet  ted  eleii;^  df  *e  AdMiee  CellMAic 
^tttktlu    Wilh¥e«pe^tteihe«rActfllheie 
pitidoeti,  I  li«ve  t^tt^^  frMb  vii^^  the 
Mhle  {jfM-seftslHiele  «9gMi«ur«  ittHMri^^ 
necial  ihllmiaoii  dT  the  eertieBt  WiHi  0f 
l»e|M«itioii«rft,  thlit  ^the  etteoticm  of  your 
leWWfpi^iiouMlie  directed  Moe  mwt  le 
their  petitioe;  emd,  as  e  pitbd^^  4f  my 
#««>e'itanted,  thsfl'tfae  Oafbette  tlei^  «re 
et^^jr  'di»hr6itt   <to  1)e  ^doght  hgeiii 
MKlct  the  coUbkhe'ratien  df  t'he  'lIo(i8e» 
ihtf  ha^e  deputed  two  most  reverend  per^ 
ediifi  of  the  fimtadk  rn  %heir  own  <<hufrdh, 
10  Attend  tlie  dM(ceisk>ti  of  thelie  petMMw 
in  ptirlkmieet,  Kh*  (he  expreti  putpoee  Of 
Hflrerding  tb  the  members  ^f  bdthffo«Mi 
ell  necessary  it^bnttatioii,  end  ita  dA»e  of 
Iheprogmw  ^«ny  legfalative  mfeaaure'df 
relief,  ev^i^'aid  «ild  fateitfty  ib  ttidr  poi^^. 
Uffoa  the  lubjedt  df  tliese  itK>flftireepe<Aable 
ia^id^ahy  it  b  dflly  nefccteaiy  for  me  to 
dbsehre,  that  the  recepfidn  whidh  they 
hate  aecttf  ed  fdr  themeieiyes  rrocn  all  those 
to  Whom  they  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  teaoit  on  the  subject  Of  their  mitoion, 
MSeietitly  spehka  their  owh  ^neftyric. 
nod  'does  e^ual  dredit  to  the  selection  or 
that  josdy^^n^rated 'body,  whd^eit  repre- 
eeutativeiB  they  hnye  proved  thettttdveis 
tb  be.    Tt  is  neCessety,  theitdfoire,  that  the 
House  Bhddld  be  perfectly  aware  that  they 
have  'ndk  l>eibi^  'them,  tepfesentdd  by 
theae,  -their  bumble  petitioners,  the  whole 
Cathdic  people  of  Ireland :  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  rel^Otis  community,  lay, 
arid  ecblesiastie,  Ae'peer,  atHl  the  peuant, 
Joining  ih  the  sbttfe  dafuest  MtMity,  that 
thelt*  greivance8<maybi&  taken  into  conside- 
iration  and  redressed.   1  now  stand'befb^ 
your  lordshfps  the  aeteeted,  though  inade* 
quate,  edvocate  of  -M  toy  Catholic  coun- 
trymen, of  whate^r  rank  or  degree,  of 
Httt  great  cotommiity  of  my'ttllow-sub* 

Jetiis,  claiming,  with  reapectfbl 'firmneas, 
he  restitution  df  tbeir^oUtitol  dapacities 
— ^that  they  tear  be  'admitted  dnte  mott 
Within  the  bditta  bf  the  dbn^titution  oF 
tteircountfy. : 


III  callmg  your  lotiEUfaipa  attentimi  to 

aae  fietieiofts  which  I  have  egain  kid  on 
thetaole  of  the  House  from  no  onhiiportant 
a  pairt  of  the  constkaency  of  the  state,  after 
the  fbliest  conaideration  of  the  praaent 
drettiDstancea  of  ^Hie  question,  I  have 
theo^t  it  to  be  my  indisoeasaibfe  duty  to 
abataa&  as  much  aa  possible  from  all  gene* 
raKtiea,  as  little  calculated  to  tend  to  any 
prottipt  or  ptmdtical  reaulta;  and,  inatcad 
of  afiproachiDg  your  lordships  with  m  tri- 
omfphant  statement  of  the  meriu  of  my 
Kduum  Cethelic  coontrvmen,  their  ciaimsi 
SRRfd  prhmtieM,  i  prewr  to   aubmtt   to 
your  leensideratieb  the  ease  4tf  the  peti- 
tioners fiitber  in  Hie  shape  of  an  answer 
to  those  argumenta,  a  raiwtation  of  those 
eaAoasales,  wiHi  wbMi  they  haiva  been  in» 
dostffiettsly  loaded,  end  never  sa  any  for« 
aser  period  tyf  tiow  with  greater  violeoce 
and  ecriesony  Ham  at  the  present  moment 
*-^oF  tHiich  your  lordslnpa  tnust  luKve  beea 
rfready  avficiently  eppneeed  by  the  repoits 
of  vertain  recent  ttmsaetions,  ihroqgfa  the 
medimn  «f  the  daily  press-^HMt  presa 
Whidi  is,  and»  aa  I  tmat,  wiU  ioott  ^mtinue 
10  be,  4he  authentic  expositor  orall  poblk 
proceedings,  and  the  dedarsaions  of  pub- 
lic men,  notwithstanding  that  exurami^ 
nmy  «rusade  to  Which  the  nuMe  seerelary 
of  tftate  opposite,  has  hvdied  the  ^neal  of 
the  magistracy  froas  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to'the  other^  agafoat  the  ^HssemK 
nation>c€evepy)dectirine,  prinoiple,  opinion, 
or  sentiment,  <ofwhtdi  eaoh  indivmnl  jus* 
tice  of  tbepeaoe  mav  not  happen  to  ap- 
prove; =thus  ioreoted  tMo  «  sort  of  Ueen- 
ser  oFche  pvesb^wilhln  theiprecittots«fiiis 
own  Bitle  jocisdiolion,  an  eaidnguisher  oF 
the  inooAvenient  freedom  of  disoiissien 
upon  all  subjects,  nehgions  as  well  aa  poli- 
skal,  and  that,  too,  by  iht  auriMOilgr  and 
express  appoinmneoaef  one  ofbia«Bi^y*a 
prinotpal  aecretaeiea  of  aaata* 

My  lords,  HMsquastion never Gaam be- 
fore you  under  ciipcumsattioea  of  greater 
irritation  of  the  public  nmid,  than  it  dmss  at 
the  present  time.  The  Catholics  have  to 
complain,  that  they  are  ]prossly  'cdoni- 
niated^thatthey  aM  ahameftilly  aHtfepve- 
aented.  The  (Caihelica  liave  to  complain 
^hat  their  enemiei,  in  >endeavoiiifag  to 
prevent  them 'from  ^enjoying the  .beasts 
of  the  cdoititiitlon,  hafe  Jiot-be^tated  to 
iMlign  their  ^ebetaoter.  The  Oalholica 
have  to  comalaiai^f  abominable  fidseheoda 
^whteh  btftfve  beeo'aoiiveljrafreiAifeed  against 

them.    Pmysdf iMiMd  been'fumiahea,  gra- 
tuitourfy,  *  with  «  eolleutfon  df  •pampMem 

on  tikb  siH^eoi  ^^aadi-ftimi'lheir'tone' and 
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temper,  one  would  think  k  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writers  to  revive  those  riots 
that  disgraced  this  metropolis  some  years 
agO|  or  to  bring  back  the  days  of  bloody 
queen  Mary.    Those  tracts  have  been  in« 
dtiscriously  handed  about  to  the  members 
of  this  House  of  Parliament,  and  no  means 
have  been  left  unemployed  to  prejudice 
the  great  cause  which  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit to  your  lordship^.     Catholic  priests 
and  bishops  have  been  represented  in  the 
habits  of  their  different  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule,  and  every  art  has  been 
maae  use  of,  to  excite  the  popular  feeling 
against  them.    For  what,  I  ask,  has  this 
been  done  ?   My  lords,  the  purpose  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  course  pursued  is  most  dis- 
creditable to  its  author.    It  appears  that 
the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  relieve 
the  Catholics,  that  moment  every  engipe 
is   set   to   work,   to    knock   down   the 
unfortunate  petitioners  at  once,  and  to 
press  them  to  the  ground.   Unfortunately, 
these  petitioners  prayed  fior  a  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  constitution ;  if  they 
bad  asked  any  other  boon  they  would 
have  been  di&rently  treated.      I  have 
hitherto  complained,  my  lords,  only  of 
what  has  happened  out  of  doors ;  but  I 
must  complain,  certainly  with  great  res- 
pect, that  it  is  not  out  of  doors  alone  that 
the  work  of  prejudice  is  carried  on.   Feel- 
ing very  high  respect  for  the  noble  and 
learned  person  who  presides  in  this  House, 
still  I  must  observe,  that  he  himself  did,  on 
a  former  occasion,  express  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  which  were  calculated  to  bias 
the  minds  of  the  noble  lords  who  heard 
him.     Rising  up  m  his   place,  in  this 
House,  with  all  the  authority  which  his 
high  office  and  his  exalted  judicial  cha- 
racter impart  to  him,  he  was  pleased,  with 
extraordiWy  warmth,  to  call  on  noble 
lords  to  attend  narrowly  to  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  as  they  concerned 
the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution.     The 
noble  and  learned  lord  used  a  strong  ex- 
pression^an   expression    that   certainly 
must  have  meant  a  great  deaU-for  he 
never  talks  without  a  meaning.    The  in- 
tention, I  believe,  was,  to  brand  those 
persons,  whoever  they  are,  who  support 
the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  petition,  which 
I  now  advocate,  ^  persons  endeavouring 
to  aim  a  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  constitu- 
tion—[Cries  of  «  No,  no!'*]. 

The  Lard  Ckancdtar  admitted,  that  he 
had  used  the«  words  stated.  He  thought 
that  these  petitions  did.  ooncem  the  vitals 
of  the  constitutioa^andy  he  was  sure>  if| 
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on- the  one  handrthe^nobk  levd  exprqarod 
opinions  IQivourable  to  the  Catholic  claiins, 
he  would  allow  him,  on  the  other,  to  state 
those  sentiments  which  he  had  alyrays 
held,  and  which,  the  more  he  considered 
them,  he  felt  himself  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  support.  But,  when  he  uSed 
the  expressions  in  question,  be  begged  the 
noble  lord  to  believe,  that  he  meant  not  to 
insinuate  that  any  person  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  He  would 
go  as  far  in  the  march  of  totecation,  con* 
sistentlv  with  the  safety  of  the  empire,  aa 
any  noole  lord  in  that  House. ;  ana,  when 
he  spoke  on  the  catholic  petition,  on  a  for* 
m^r  day,  he  did  not  mean,  to  prejudice 
their  lordships  against  the  question. 

The  Earl  of  Donaughmore — I  beg  to 
observe,  with  great  respect,. that  this  inter- 
ruption is  not  strictly  correct.    I  shall, 
however,  again  advert  to  what  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  said,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion.   If  the  noble  lord  has  so  strong  ao 
opinion  on  this  subject  (which  I  ani  sure 
he  feels,  or  he  would  not  have  so  expressed 
himself},  it  must  be  most  painful  to  him, 
in  the  course  of  his  daily  business,  in  his 
high  office  of  a  cabinet  minister  of  the 
Crown-rin  the  daily  discharge  of  his  most 
important  duty,  as  a  privy  counselior— to 
find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
brother  privy  counsellors  and  cabinet  osi* 
njsters,  who  are  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  who,  he  conceives,  are  aiming. blows 
at  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  Certainly, 
those  strong  expressions  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief— but  sometimes  they  may  be  too 
strong.    A  case  may  be  too  well  proved* 
I  trust  it  will  appear,  that,  in  this  case, 
more  thau  enough  has  been  proved — and, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  which  have  beea 
taken,  to  prejudice  these  petitioners  in 
the  minds  of  the  public,  I  hope  the  cause 
will  at  last  stand  erect  before  both  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  that  it  will  meet  with 
that  candid,  fair,  and  liberal  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  the  course  which  I 
have  chalked  out  for  myself,  in  arguing  the 
merits  of  these  petitions,  fhe  first  objec* 
tion  to  which  I  am  to  apply  myself,  arises 
from  a  part  of  the  subject,  which  it  would 
not  be  quite  correct  to  anticipate,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  debate,  while  ad- 
dressing your  lordships  as  a  House.  Tbe 
objection  is  one  that  rather  suits  the  pe* 
nod,  when  your  lordships  have  gone  into 
a  committee,  if  such  shall  be  your  plea- 
sure. It  b  said,  ^*  we  cannot  go  into  a 
committee  to  examine  the  present  sUte  of 
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the  law«,  retpectitig  the  Roman  Catholics, 
unlesa  you  first  state  what  securities  thej 
•reready  togire  to  the  Protestant  church.'' 
Before  you  hate  got  one  st^,  in  consider* 
ing  the  claims  of  the  petitioners— 'before 
the  acoomplishment  or  the  most  trifling 
matter— this  objection  is  raised ;  which,  i 
think,  is  rather  an  anticipation  of  what 
ought,  in  the  proper  course,  to  follow  the 
commitiee.  But  it  is  areued,  that  it  is 
not  unjust  to  ask  the  Catholics — **  What 
is  your  object  ?  I  will  not  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  grope  my  way  in  the  dark,  and 
seek  out  principles  for  you."  Thn  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  most  material  point  in  the 
consideration  of  the  (jueatloo.  But  it  af>- 
pears,  from  the  public  press,  that  securi- 
ties of  a  three-Md  nature  have  been  de- 
vised. First,  domestic  nomination ;  next, 
that  security  called  the  Veto ;  and,  lastly, 
k  new  security,  wbieh  I  had  not  heard  of 
till  the  present  sessk)o,  the  payment,  b^ 
f  ovemmenti  of  the  Catholic  church.  This 
bas  been  mentioned  in  the  public  prints, 
tos  a  security  for  theTrotestant  church  and 
vtate,  if  a  measure  of  conoessfon  were 
agreed  to.  Securities  are  insisted  on  as 
essentially  necessary— the  Catholics  of  the 
|>reseot  day  are  greatly  condemned  be- 
cause thev  have  not  put  the  security  of 
the  Veto  in  the  front  of  their  petition— 
and  they  are  sreatly  malipied,  because 
they  proposed  domestic  noouoatkm,  which 
some  persons  have  disapproved  of,  as  in- 
efiective  and  illusory  ?  Why  is  it  illusory  ? 
The  importanceof  it,  I  contend,  is  most  ex- 
traordinary indeed.  The  CaUiolics  have 
offered  you  a  security,  under  the  nameof  do- 
mestic nomraation--anditb'a8serted,'that  it 
isnonewsecority  atall.  <•  Tiiis  domestic  no- 
mination," its  enemies  argae,  **  has  been, 
of  old,  the  mode  of  electnig  the  Catholic 
bishops,  with  hardly  any  exception.  Why, 
then,  do  you,  the  advocates  of  this  cause, 
offer  that,  as  a  new  security,  which  is  the 
established  {ustom^'  This  is  the  arso- 
ment^and,  is  it  not  an  answer,  and  a 
fiital  answer,  to  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  on  the  score  of  foreign  in- 
floence  ?  If  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic 
claims  state  to  you,  that  the  security  of 
domestic  nomination,  is  ilhtsory^-qoite  il- 
lusory^because  it  has  been  the  continued 
mode  of  electing  Catholic  bishops  for  a 
long  time  back,  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  statement  does  not  go  to  the  danger 
of  foreign  influence  ?  Does  it  not  go  to 
prove,  as  the  fiict  really  and  truly  is,  that 
the  mode  ofappointittf  Catibolic  bishops  in 
-Ireiapd,  has  btc^,  dnnng  our  time— with, 


perhaps,  two  exceptions,  in  one  of  which 
government  interfered— purely  and  sub- 
suntially  domestic  ?  Now,  though  we  give 
nothing  new,  looking  to  the  present  prac- 
tice, yet  we  give  a  great  deal  in  confirm- 
ing for  ever  the  principle  of  doaoestic  no- 
nmiatfon ;  for  the  idea  is,  to  procure  a  C(m* 
cordai  of  the  Pope^  which  shall  go  alon§ 
with  domestic  nomination :  and  thus  the 
Pope  will  be  bound,  hereafter,  to  continue 
that,  by  treaty>  which  the  Catholhss  are 
now  willing  ta  concede.  I,  therefore, 
cannot  think  that  this  security  is  illusory* 
I  think  the  Catholics  have  come  forward 
with  a  sufficient  guarantee.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  private  body  should  parley  with  the 
state ;  but  it  is  dear  that  the  CathoUcs 
have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
remove*  the  apprehension  'of  foreign  in- 
fluence. And  so  far  as  this  secority  ope- 
rates against  the  danger  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, no  libeml  mao,  I  conceive,  can 
say,  that  it  is  not  satisfactdry,  and  that  it 
does  not  call  for  coneession*  ' 

Now,  my  lords,  on  this  part  of  tbo^sub- 
ject  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak  flirther*  If  you  go  into  the  com- 
mittee, for  which  I  shall  presently  move^ 
it  win  be  just  and  fair  to  state  the  whole  of 
my  ideas  on  this  question.  As  to  the 
Veto,  I  cannot  offer  that.  I  do  certainly 
disapprove  of  it,  as  a  member  of  parlia* 
ment,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  commit  the  Roman  Catholic  prelaoy 
and  priesthood  of  Ireland,  to  the  Irish  pro- 
vincial government.  The  Catholics  here 
are  more  nearly  connected  with  the  body 
of  the  state  than  they  are  in  Ireland.  The 
government  of  this  country  is  not  by  de- 
puty. The  royal  personage  resides  here^ 
and  has  his  miiristers  about  him.  The  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  is  conducted  by  a 
representative  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  if 
the  great  power  of  the  Veto  were  con- 
ceded, the  worst  consequences  might  be 
produced.  That  power  would  not  l^  pos- 
sessed bv  the  lord  lieutenant:  it  would  be 
exerted  by  some  f^  parliament  man  or 
other,  who  is  thanking  more  of  making 
sneedies  and  getting  into  the  House, 
town  of  studyioff  the  peace  of  the  country 
— 4ind  the  ecckslastical  business  of  Ilre^ 
land  would  at  length  be  left  to  some  third 
or  fourth-rate  clerk  in  the  Castle-yanL 
Now,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  leave  the 
Catholic  clergy  open  to  such  influence.  I 
am  mvself  a  magistrate,  uid,  in  the  moot  * 
troubleaome  times,  I  can  assert,  with  truths 
the  Catholio  dergyare  the  best  magis- 
trates the  govofiim^t  can  look  to.  There 
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are  At  persons  h  the  couotry  U  whcni  4^ 
levers  of  peiiee  aod  order  are  more  ib" 
debted  mm  to  the  Roqiiui  Catholic  cbrgy. 
So  tvue  it  iSft  thtt»  if  tbev  were  not  to  in* 
temis  with  their  Beighbours«-if  they 
irere  not  to  do  what  they  have  heoD  in  the 
hibil  of  dobig  for  i^eny  years.  pait-*-4t 
w<euld  not  be  psesible  te  carry  od  tl|e  due 
edministration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  I 
wish  to  aaake  Ihei9  ieoir,  not  to  the  Cattle* 
wdofO«blin<vniiot  to  poUtieal  ietrigue 
rer  advancement  in  ibeir  eburcfa— I  want 
fee  vuike  Ihem  leel(»  as  tbev  do  at  preaent» 
te  Ike  doe  performance  or  their  aulies  as 
the  pnoper  road  to  prefienneiit.  I  have 
fiurly  slated  ny  objections  to  the  Veto. 
The  language  of  Ae  Catholics  is  strongly 
•gainst  that  meaaure-^-bot  were  they allin 
Avomr  of  it>  I  should  feel  it  my  dutyy  te 
express  my  opposition  to  it. 

Negt  came  the  payment  of  this  Cad&olic 
church  by  the  stale.  I  object  also  to  this 
l>ropositiQn.  I  will  nett  my  lords,  sanc- 
tion politicid  intrigue  between  tbe  Catho«> 
lie  defjiy  end  any  body  whatsoever.  They 
ere  desirous  of  no  ether  stipend  but  what 
theg^receivefor  their.religioua  labours,  from 
Ihoae  for  wbose  service  they  esert  thenip 
aetoesi  II  they  desire  no  other  remuneration 
than  that  whidi  is  the  just  reward  of  merit»- 
rioua  conduct  in  the  performance  of  their 
laborious  duties.  1,  tbeie&re»  neilfaer  offer 
tbe  VetOt  nor  this  mode  of  pagf^tientt  as  the 
fnee  of  the  readmission  m  the  Calholios 
to  their  constitutional  rights.  But  it  is 
fairi  my  lords*  tliati  ahould  state  what 
measure  I  would  propose  to  adopt  on  this 
•occasion.  My  aseasure  is,  a  direct  and 
absolute  domestic  nomination.  Having 
guarded  tbechurdi  by  tbet  nomination, 
irom  tbe  saaall  lemainder  of  foreign  ta- 
fluenoe— having  nvide  tbe  election,  oy  the 
cheiee  of  the  paelems^m  that  country, 
purely  natioonl  and  domestie^mf  next 
alep  would  hOf  toereate  the  ddsestcoD- 
neaiea  between  the  Beman  Catbolics  and 
their  Ptotastent  bcsthren ;  I  should  then 
ibrow  open  to  the  Eeman  Catholics,  un- 
der tbe  Protestant  government,  every 
cfiee^  without  exception  of  eny  kind  wbat- 
ener,  aaiiog  only  aucbsituationaas  i^pei^ 
4aintotbe  govematent  or  patronaoe  of 
the  iwrahlishfd  cbnrch.  jln  domg  thfai,  I 
jlhonld  hope  end  trust,  that  the  Plrotestant 
obnreh  wnold  be,  bey«Bd  n  doubt,  lully 
smd  denrly  left  to  the  aale  andesdnsive 
management  of  the  Fhiteatant  dergv.^ 
.and  I  cannot  eonoeive  why  your  loeduipa 
ahould  have  any  diCcultv  m  yielding  to 
the  CatbolicSi  the  eqoaUy  exchisive  ad- 
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mmistratieu  of  their  91^9  raligioiis  afiuiv^ 
Thill  is  tiie  mefUiure  which  |  memi  to  pro^ 
pose  for  the  opnciirrence  of  your  lordshipst 
ifyoushaU  be  pleased  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

Your  lor4fihjps  will  be  aware,  that  it 
will  be  necqamry  for  me  to  answer  those 
argomenu  against  the  Cetbolic  claims  that 
have  been  scatter?4>  here  and  there, 
throuehoot  different  publications  which  I 
have  lately  read  on  this  subje<^.  My  ^ndsi 
tbe  6nt  is  one  of  rather  pn  extraordinary 
nature.  It  is  sai()»  that,  because  the  es^istf 
lug  lawa  deprive  four  millions  of  su][>jiecta 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  it  is  daoger^r 
ous  to  revise  them.  '*  Take  care^  miJ 
these  who  reasoned  in  this  manner,  **  how 
you  meddle  with  this  subjei^;  it  relatof 
to  the  rights  and  clfiims  of  four  oullions  of 
people.  If  the  Cs^bolios  of  Ireland  were 
a  small  bo4y  of  men,  their  situation  might 
be  ameliorated ;  bi^t  oonaid^er  how  Ireland 
is  cfrcumstanoed  with  resjpect  to  her  po# 

fmlation.  There  are  four  miliMn  ^fCetpp- 
ics  in  that  country^-take  caie  how  yon 
meddle  with  tbem«'  This  is  a  most  singu- 
lar argumenl.  There  are  certainly,  in 
Ireland,  four  million  of  Cathotios*— a  milr 
lion  and  a  half  of  Protestants— and  ha)f  a 
BiiUioo  of  Dissenters.  The  Catholics  re- 
present  eig^-tentbs  of  the  population,  of 
that  country  of  which  lam  a  native.  Now, 
it  most  be  «  great  ot)aect  with  every  good 
member  of  the  British  Union,  to  make 
aU  parts  of  it  as  productive  as  he  possibly 
can ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  bo^y 
of  subjects  wlio  complain  of  grievancas^ 
4xe  greater  should  be  the  anxiety  10  an* 
Keve  them.  Admitting  this  to  be  tbe  fiict 
tto  your  lordriiips  imagine  that  the  ai;gu- 
ment  which  I  have  joat  stated  has  been 
used  against  considering  these  petitions 
at. all  ?  It  has  been,  however,  so  used— 
akbou^  it  ought  to  he  considered  ae  a 
conduiLre  argument,  to  call  on  yeur  lord- 
ships for  an  immediate  considerstion  and 
aettkment  of  this  anestioo.  Another  ob- 
jection, and  one  or  sinxular  injustice,  baa 
been  urged  by  thoae  whose  esperience  of 
Catholic  fiddity  ought  to  have  taught 
them  better.  «<  Take  care,*'  sey  thqr, 
**  how  you  enter  on  the  coosidemtion  of 
thoae  petitions.  Take  care  how  ynu  pro- 
ceed any  fiirther  towards  the  telm  of  the 
Catfadica^-4br  you  know  not  how  i^^teo- 
tive  their  clergy  are  to  every  thing  that 
proniisei  to  extend  their  pobticd  powar. 
Thdr  prelates  meet  fiir  the  puipose  of  ^- 
midslering  the  afium  of  the  ooUsge  of 
MaynooOi-^nti  nhen  tbe  matt^  con- 
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sected  with  education  are  transacted,  in- 
stead of  retiring  to  their  respective  dio- 
ceses* they  nut  their  heads  together,  and 
discuss   buswess  of  a  political  nature," 
This,  noy  lords,  has  been  brought  as  a 
serious  charge,    elsewhere,   against    the 
Catholic  clergy.    Their  performance  of 
an  important  duty,  in  a  roost  exemplary 
Bianner— -their  attention  to  the  interests 
of  a  seminary,  wi(h  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly connected^ias  been  assailed  as  a 
fit  subject  of  censure*    In  any  other  case, 
youfpould  say,  **  the  conduct  of  these  in- 
diriduals  calls   for  the  highest  praise." 
But  here  a  diSereot  course  is  pursued. 
The  Catholic  clergy  are  accused  of  osten- 
aiblr  assembling  for  purposes  connected 
with  education ;  but,  m  reality,  to  devise 
plans  for  the  attainment  of  political  power* 
*'  j^rst,''  say  their  accusers,  <'  they  meet 
to  transact  the  business  relative  to  the 
Aoman  Catholic  establishment  at  May- 
aooth— and  then  thej  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  which  appertains  to  po- 
licy.   Next,  my  lords,  it  is  said,  that  the 
cler^  have  so  great  a  power  over  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  population,  that 
the  latter  will  certainly  follow  them  on  all 
occasions.    I  wish  I  could  say  that  they 
really  did  possess  such  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics.    It  would  be 
the  best  thii^  of  which  I  could  inform  the 
House  for  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  the  clergy  have  not 
that  sort  of  weight  which  they  are  describ- 
ed to  have ;  because,  whatever  weight  they 
possess,  they  have  always  thrown  it  into 
the  scale  of  good  order  and  obedience*    I 
believe,  no  persons  are  more  ready  to 
execute  their  duties  than  those  individuals, 
and  no  duties,  I  am  sure,  can  be  better 
performed,  in  the  united  kingdom,  than 
those  which  All  to  the  fot  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood- 

I  now,  my  lords,  come  to  another  ac« 
cuaatton  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
another  aigument  S|^ainst  any  further  ex- 
tension of  their  nririle^.  The  clergy, 
it  is  said,  having  oeen  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  enjoyed  under  the  old  ftpal 
Code,  their  minds  must  be  so  much  irri- 
Uted,  that,  if  they  have  the  feeliafs  of 
men,  they  must  have  an  unoonquarable 
hatred  to  any  thing  like  a  Protestaat 
state.  Now,  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  the 
law  could  make  these  individuals  hate  this 
ffovemment  and  stale,  by  whom  they  have 
been  oppressed,  I  have  oo  doubt  whal- 
over,  that  Irel«id  would  not  now  haae 
been  a  part  of  the  united  empire,  if  it  hnd 
(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


Aot  been  for  their  eixeitions.  Tbera  never 
was  an  argument  so  destitute  of  fac^-r 
there  never  was  an  argument  so  diverted 
even  of  the  colour  of  truth,  as  thi3,  which 
has  been  brought  forward  as  a  sw^epii^ 
clause  gainst  lae  whole  body  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  It  is  the  grossest  and  most 
scandalous  caluouiy  that  was  ever  cast 
upon  any  set  of  men— but  this  calumny, 
unfounded  as  it  is,  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  up  an  argument  against  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  But,  royk)rds, 
suppose  the  statement  to  be  true,  is  every 
person,  high  and  low^  to  be  punished  for 
the  faults  of  his  clergy  ?  Faults,  I  mun 
say,  which  tliey  do  not  possess— faults, 
which  the  very  person  who  accused  them, 
knew,  in  his  heart,  at  the  moment,  did 
not  exist. 

My  lords,  another  rery  curious  arau- 
ment  has  been  made  use  of,  in  op|)06ition 
to  the  Catholic  claims — an  argument, 
which  I  am  astonished,  could  ever  have 
been  heard  or  read  with  patience,  by  anv 
person  who  had  a  feeling  of  justice  in  his 
mind.  The  outrages  of  the  Orangemen, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  has,  some  bo^ 
or  other,  with  great  ingenuity,  been  com- 
pounded into  an  araument  against  tbe 
Catholic  claims.  So  that  because  a  Catho- 
lic is  murdered  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  murderer  is  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
brother  Orangemen,  therefore,  the  Catho- 
lic is  to  be  considered  the  guilty  person, 
and  you  are  not  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  body.  This  was  really  ad- 
vanced as  a  grave  argument— and  was,  it 
seems,  well  received  by  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  Catholics  else- 
where. The  case  was  put  in  this  way  :— 
*'  A  Calh<rfic  comes  to  the  house  of  an 
Orangeman,  and  takes  away  his  arms.  The 
Orangeman  recovers  them  back— fires  at 
the  Catholic,  who  is  wounded  «r  kiHeJd. 
Cross-indictments  are  preferred— the  jury 

iwe  cannot  wonder— a  jury  of  brother 
Orangemen),  of  course,  acquit  the  delin- 
quent—-and,  because  the  Protestant  ,is 
tried  on  a  capital  indictment,  and,  from 
hit  connexions  is  acquitted,  it  is  argued 
that  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  him. 
This  is  the  case,  and  the  justice  of  it.  my 
lords,  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  avfl^d 
making  a  few  observations.  In  a  casc^  jn 
which  the  law  of  the  land  was  shockingly 
viokted— in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  had 
been  murdered— though  the  facts  were 
perfectly  clear,  the  jury,  without  hesita* 
tion,  acquitted  the  prisoner.  What  did 
the  Soliator-oeneral  say,  on  that  occasion  } 
(2B) 
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'*  Well»  gentlemen,  I  thank  God  it  U  your 
yerdiet  and  not  mme.*'  Some  how  ot  other^ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  seems  to  have 
been  expected,  that  the  want  of  subordi- 
nation, the  want  of  decorutn.  the  want  of 
obedience  to  the  law,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  my  unhappy  (country,  is  a 
reason  for  not  going  into  this  question.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  such  a  perversion  of 
argument  can  be  listened  to,  even  for  a 
moment. 

My  lords,  another  argument  which  has 
been  advanced,   in  order  to  defeat  the 
prayer  pf  the  Catholic  petitions,  is,  that 
the  petitioners  ought  liot  to  be  reinstated 
in  their  rights,  b^use  die  pope  has  re- 
stored the  order  ef  Jesuits.    That  society 
was  proscribed,  formerly,  because  it  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  were  ambitious  of 
power,  b^  the  sovereigns  who  feared  their 
machinations.     I  cannot  help,  however, 
saying,  with  respect  to  that  body  of  men, 
that,  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  no 
set  of  individuals  ever  existed,  to  whom 
the  world  has  been  more  indebted  than  to 
theiesuits.    And,  though  they  may  for- 
merly have  exercised  their  acquirements 
'  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  other  objects, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  great  danger  can 
now  be  apprehended  from  them.    Nor  do 
I  know  how  it  interferes  wiUi  the  people 
of  this^  country,    whether  the  order  of 
'  Jesuits  is  restored  by  the  pope  or  not. 

But,  my  lords,  the  pope  has  done  ano- 
ther thing,  it  seems,  which  bears  a  little 
more,  though  certainly  not  much,  on  the 
Catholic  cause.  He  has  published  an 
anathema  against  sending  forth  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  the  commentary. 
Now,  I  say,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  re- 
Terend  divines,  of  high  rank  in  this  coun- 
try, have  held  a  similar  principle,  then 
this  act  cannot  be  alleged  against  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church,  as  an  intolerant 
one.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  great 
diftrences  of  opinion,  in  this  country, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  benevolent  and  very  excellentob- 

Iect  of  the  Bible  Societies.  The  point  has 
ong  been  a  subject  of  controverinrt  whe-^ 
ther  the  bible  should  be  sent  forth,  with, 
or  without  an  accompaniment.  The  most 
sincere  members  of  our  churdi  have  had, 
on  this  subject,  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  Now,  my  lords,  are  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  Catholics  to  be  found 
guilty  on  this  indictment  preferred  against 
them,  because  the  pope  has  pubushed 
each  an  anathema  f  Take  care,  my  loi^ 
how  far  you  carry  this  principle— beca 
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it  may  cut  deep— it  may  even  affect  some 
highly  respectable  members  of  this  House, 
and    of  the    reverend   bench    opposite. 
There  are,  my  lords,  I  believe,  two  mem- 
bers of  that  reverend  bench,  one  of  whom 
is  now  opposite  to  me — the  other  I  do  not 
see  in  his  place— who  are  both  strongly 
opposed  to  the  system  of  disseminating 
the  Bible,  without  a  suitable  comment.    I 
wish  to  avoid  any  possible  misrepresenta- 
tion or  mistake  on  this  point,  and  to  pay 
every  possible  respect  to  the  right  rev. 
prelate  opposite,     with  this  view,  I  have 
copied  from  the  pamphlet  published  by 
him,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Societies, 
his  own  words.     It   is,   it  may  be  ob- 
served, an  odd  way  of  defending  the  Irish 
Catholics,  but  it  certainly  goes  to  support 
them  against  another  argument  whicn  has 
been  raised  to  their  prejudice;   and  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  cover  myself  with 
the  shield  of  the  established  church,  whilst 
I  labour  to  defend  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land.   The  words  made  use  of  by  the  right 
rev.  prelate  (the  bishop  of  Llandaff),  in 
his  **  Inquiry  into  the   Consequences  of 
neglecting  to  give  the  I^yer-book  with 
the  Bible,"  are  these  : — 

**  But  it  is  urffed,  if  you  still  require 
that  the  Bible,  however  extensively  yoa 
may  be  willing  to  distribute  it,  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  liturgy,  you  must 
certainly  suspect  that  there  is  danger  to 
the  established  cBurch  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible  alone.  Here  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Bible  itself  is  not  capable  of 
perversion  ?^— Whether  the  best  of  books 
may  not  be  misapplied  to  the  worst  of  pur^ 

I    ^"     ^  ■ 


Have  we  not  inspired  authority 
or  answering  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive ?  St.  Peter  himself,  speaking  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  said,  *  In  which  are 

*  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
<  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable, 

*  wrest  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 

*  unto  their  own  destruction.*  Would 
St.  Peter,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  present 
age,  have  thought  this  admonition  less  ne- 
cessary than  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  ? 
—But  if  we  neglect  to  provide  the  poor 
of  the  establishment  with  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  well  as  with  the  Bible, 
we  certainly  neglect  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  seduction  from  the  establkhed 
church.  The  dissenters  remain  dissen- 
ters, because  they  use  not  the  liturgy; 
and  churchmen  will  become  dissenters,  if 
they  likewise  neglect  to  use  it  with  the 
people.  Have  the  persons  to  whom  Bibles 
are  gratuitously  distributed  either  the  lei- 
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•lire  or  the  indinatioD,  or  the  ability,  to 
weigh  the  arffumenU  for  religious  opi- 
nions f  Do  they  poBseta  the  knowledge 
and  the  judgment  which  are  necessary  to 
direct  men  in  ihe  choice  of  their  religion? 
Must  they  not  learn  it,  therefore,  from 
the  instructors?  And  can  there  be  a 
better  instructor,  in  the  opinion  of  church- 
nsen,  than  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  V* 
After  thb  declaration,  my  lords,  I  think 
my  unfortunate  Catholic  countrymen,  will 
now  stand  acquitted  of  being  singular  in 
wishmg  not  to  have  the  Bible  disseminated 
without  a  commentarT.  The  pope  de« 
clared  that  the  Bible  snould  not  go  forth, 
unattended  by  the  general  practice  of  the 
church,  and  the  opinion  of  the  father  of 
Che  church.  In  the  same  way,  some  of 
the  head  members  of  our  own  church, 
bold,  that  the  Bible  ought  not  to  go  forth 
unaccompanied  with  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer*  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are 
acquitted  of  this  part  of  the  indictment. 
The  last  argument  of  all,  my  lords,  is, 
that  if  you  admit  the  Catholics  to  additio- 
sial  privileges,  though  you  may  administer 
ihe  most  solemn  oaths  to  them,  they  will 
not  scruple  to  break  them.  So  that,  if 
they  take  the  only  means  in  their  power 
to  annihilate  your  fears,  they  are  not  to 
be  believed.  A  Catholic,  therefore,  who 
takes  an  oath,  purging  him  of  every  objec- 
tion, in  order  that  you  may  grant  him  far- 
tJier  privileges,  is  to  be  disbelieved,  and 
the  indictment,  as  it  may  be  called, 
against  him,  is  still  to  remain  in  force.  It 
is,  my  lords,  a  circumstance,  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary nature,  that  the  great  name  of 
Mr.  Burke  has  been  used,  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  illiberality,  and  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
Catholics.  Extraordinary  as  it  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  the  less  true.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Burke  was,  I  understand, 
certi|inly  used,  in  another  place  (and  re- 
ceived with  great  applause),  as  an  argu- 
ment against  those  very  liberties  which  he 
bad  always  advocated.  Now,  my  lords, 
in  that  very  work,  from  which  an  extract 
was  made,  as  an  authority  against  that  li- 
berality, which  no  man  ever  advocated 
nore  powerfully  than  Mr.  Burke  did,  sen- 
timents were  to  be  found,  which  totally 
overthrew  the  point  that  was  attempted 
to  be  made.  Wherefore  recourse  was 
had  to  aucfa  an  artifice,  I  cannot  conceive, 
^  except,  as  I  suppose,  it  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  or  making  Mr.  Burke  ap- 

Er  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
ead  of  being  favourable  to  iu     The 


sentenoe  read  by  the  person  who  quoted 
Mr.  Burke's  letter  to  sir  Hercules  Lan- 
grishe,  is  this :-«  * 

"  In  our  constitution  there  has  always 
been  a  difference  between  a  franchise  and 
an  office,  and  between  the  capacity  for  the 
one  and  for  the  other.  Franchises  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  subject,  as  a 
subject,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  go- 
verning part  of  the  state.*' 

But,  my  lords,  the  individual  alluded  to, 
did  not  give  the  whole  passage  — for  the 
very  sentence  preceding  that  which  he 
was  pleased  to  extract,  for  his  own  pur- 
pose, affords  the  very  strongest  possible 
authority  in  favour  of  concession,  as  your 
lordships  will  perceive  when  I  read  it. 
The  sentence  is  as  follows :— **  Our  con- 
stitution is  not  made  for  great,  general, 
and  prescriptive  exclusions ;  sooner  or  later 
it  will  destroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy 
the  constitution." 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  desire  a  stronger 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
than  this  passage  furnishes  me  with. 

Having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  lord- 
ships  time,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
my  motion.  Every  body,  my  lords,  who 
writes  or  speaks  on  this  subject,  professes 
that  he  is  an  enemy  to  exclusions ;  but 
most  of  them,  notwithstanding,  act  up  to 
the  principle  of  exclusion,  ana  make  spe- 
cious excuses  for  their  conduct.  I  think, 
I  have  shown  your  lordships  that  the  ar- 
guments adduced  to  perpetuate  them, 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  are  not 
founded  m  truth — and  it  is  not,  I  hope, 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more,  to  induce 
your  lordships  to  go  into  a  committee,  j 
shall,  UiereAire,  only  move — ^*  That  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  pe- 
titions of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects.'' 

The  Bishop  of  JJandajr  VDr.  Herbert 
Marsh]  rose,  and  addressed  their  lordships 
as  follows: — 

My  lords;  Though  hitherto  uoaccns- 
tomed  to  speak  before  90  august  an  assem- 
bly, and  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  so  momentous  a  subject,  I  yet 
presume  to  solicit  your  indulgtfice  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  debate.  But,  as  the 
same  subject  has  been  repeatedly  examin- 
ed in  this  House,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  noble  mover  through  all  the 
various  matter,  which  he  has  introduced, 
but  will  stete  briefly  and  generally  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  dissent  from 
an  opinion  so  respectably  maintaineiL 
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My  lords,  if  the  questtoa  now  before  us 
were  a  question  of  rdif^ous  liberty^  I 
ehould  rejoice  to  co*operate  with  the  no- 
ble earl,  for  the  atcaihment  of  so  desirable 
an  end.  But  the  religious  restraints,  un- 
<}er  which  the  petitioners  once  laboured, 
are  already  removed.  And  we  must  no 
longer  speak  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  at- 
taching to  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
when  toey  are  empowered  by  the  law  of 
tbeland,to  exercise  their  religious  worship, 
and  to  maintain  their  religious  opinions 
with  the  same  freedom,  as  the  memners  of 
the  established  church.  We  are  not 
therefore  concerned  with  the  question, 
whether  we  shall  extend  th^ir  Religious  li- 
berty ;  for  of  that  liberty  they  are  already 
in  complete  possession.  We  are  con* 
(kerned  with  the  question,  whether  we  shall 
extend  their  political  potoer.  And  surely, 
my  lords,  we  may  venture  to  oppose  an 
extension  of  political  poWer  witnout  in- 
curring, either  the  charge  of  Intolerance! 
0T  the  charge  of  inhumanity. 

Stit,  if  we  are  now  concerned  with  a 
politieal  question,  why  (it  may  be  asked) 
should  religious  topics  be  introduced  into 
it  at  all  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be, 
in  the  discussion  of  a  political  subject,  to 
inquire,  whether  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  agree,  or  disagree,  with  the 
thirty-nine  articles;  whether  the  doctrineof 
transubstantiation  be  true,  or  false ;  whe- 
^er  the  invocation  of  saints  be  efficacious 
or  not.  Let  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  be  acknowledged :  let  it  be  granted 
tf  so,  that  its  discipline  is  such  as  no  Protes- 
tant can  approve ;  and  let  the  pope  himself 
be  condemned,  aa  he  justly  deserves,  for 
still  refusing  to  the  laity  the  free  use  of 
the  Bible.  But  however  erroneous  may 
be  its  doctrine,  or  however  faulty  may  be 
its  discipline,  yet  if  the  tenets  of  that 
church  do  not  prevent  its  members  from 
beinff  good  subjects  of  the  state,  why 
.ahouTd  they  be  excluded  from  offices  in 
the  state  i  Such  exclusion  may  be  justi- 
fied .on  the  ground  of  civil  definauency. 
but  if  no  such  delinquency,  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge ;  if  with  all  the  errors  of 
their  church  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
serve  the  state,  why  are  they  inadmissible 
to  employment  in  the  state?  In  short,  let 
the  question  of  admission  to  civil  employ- 
ment be  referred  to  its  proper  s,taodard— 
civil  capacity  and  dvU  ncorth. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  stated,  in  terms 
the  most  forcible  which  t  could  devise, 
the  argument  which  in  itself  is  the  most 
»tful|  U»at  WAS  ever  advanced  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  present  question.  And  if  the 
argument,  so  stated,  admits  a  satisfactory 
answer,  I  trust  your  lordships  will  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. I  am  ready  then  to  meet  the 
question  on  the  ground  most  favourablo 
to  the  petitioners :  I  am  ready  to  assume^ 
as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  admis- 
sion to  civU  employment  should  be  deter- 
mined by  civil  capacity  and  dvil  toorih. 

But,  before  we  attempt  to  judge  by  the 
standard  here  proposea,  we  most  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  that  standard. 
We  must  examine  all  the  various  qualities, 
which  constitute  civil  capacity  and  civil 
worth.  For  among  those  various  qualities, 
there  may  be  some,  which  m  themselves 
are  not  of  a  dvH  nature ;  there  may  be 
some  even  of  a  religious  nature.  But,  if 
the  religion,  professed  by  one  man,  ren- 
ders him  a  more  useful  member  of  the 
state,  than  the  religion  professed  by  another^ 
surely  the  one  is  better  qualified  than  the 
o|her,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
state.  And  though  the  state  ought  not 
to  punish  men  for  religious  opinions,  un* 
less  those  opinions  are  injurious  to  the  state 
itself,  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  trust 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs  exclu* 
sively  to  those,  in  whom  it  has  reason  to 
confide.  It  is  still  their  ctvil-cdpacity  their 
civil  VHtrth^  which  determines  the  choice 
of  the  state,  whatever  be  the  ingredients, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  eivU 
capacity  and  civil  worth. 

Let  us  now  apply  our  standard  to  the  re« 
spective  cases,  or  churchmen,  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  of  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  allegiance  of  the  church- 
man  is  entire  I  he  acknowledges  the  king 
as  supreme,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  aa 
well  as  civil.  The  Protestant  dissenter 
acknowledges  only  his  dvil  supremacy, 
which  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  far 
therefore  the  two  latter  stand  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  But  if  the  civil  allegiance  of 
Protestant  dissenters  receives  not,  like 
that  of  the  churchman,  an  accession  of 
strength  from  ecclesiastical  allegiance^ 
it  is  not  exposed  to  such  a  drawback,  aa 
operates  with  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  If  a  Protestant  dissenter  ac- 
knowledges, either  an  individual,  or  aay 
body  of  men,  as  forming  the  spiritual 
head  of  his  own  party,  such  person  or  i^- 
sons  are  still  the  subjects  othls  sovereigo. 
But  if  a  church  is  governed  by  a  foreigner, 
who  has  neither  dependence  on  nor  a 
common  interest  with,  the  king  of  the 
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country,  the  cml  tllegiance  of  thofle,  who 
belong  to  that  <;hurai  cannot  fail  to  be 
weakened  bv  their  eccfe^ia^ltca/ allegiance* 

Yet  notwitlttUnding  this  anomal j  of  go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  this  confusion 
of  foreign  with  domestic  allegiance*  we 
are  told,  my  lords,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  one  diould  interfere 
with  the  other.  We  are  told,  that  the 
provinces  of  spiritual,  and  of  temporal 
4ibedience,  are  qpite  distinct ;  and  there- 
fore, that  obedience  to  the  pope  in  things 
tpiritual  can  never  detract  from  obedience 
to  the  king  in  things  temporal*  But,  my 
lords,  where  religion  and  politics  are  so 
blended,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  often  diffi- 
ic»lt  to  determioe  whether  the  subject  of 
dispute  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dvi/,  or  re* 
garded  as  a  religioHs  question.  The  very 
case,  which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  case  in 
^int.  Some  view  it  in  a  civil  light ;  others 
in  a  religious  li^ht.  And,  if  the  question 
is  civil  in  itself,  it  is  still  so  connected  with 
religion,  that  it  cannot  be  duly  appreciat- 
^,  without  taking  religion  into  the  ac- 
<Sount*  It  is  unavoidable  therefore,  that 
doubts  should  arise;  whether  a  subject  of 
dispute  shall  be  considered  as  a  spiritual, 
6t  considered  as  a  temporal  concerff.  And 
to  whom,  my  lords,  will  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  apply  in  such  cases  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  doubts.  Why,  my  lords,  they 
will  apply  to  the  self-same  spiritual  power, 
which  18  at  issue  with  the  temporal.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  allegiance  to  the 
pope  $nu$t  interfere  with  allegiance  to 
the  king.  And  when  it  does  interfere^ 
when  the  soul  is  threatened  on  the  one 
aide,  the  body  only  on  the  other,  men 
Will  yield  to  that  authority,  of  which  they 
are  the  roost  afraid.  The  power,  whicn 
Commands  the  conscience,  will  command 
the  cotiduct  of  the  man.  And  this  power, 
which  is  Bjorei^  power,  the  power  of  a 
foreign  prince,  is  so  easily  directed  by  fo- 
reign intrigue  to  purposes  subversive  of 
our  constitution,  that  they  who  submit  to 
^uch  a  power,  are  hardly  qualified  to  under- 
take the  guidance  of  our  constitution. 

My  lords,  I  am  aware,  that  arguments, 
tending  to  exclusion,  are  in  the  present 
age  condemned,  as  nsrrow  and  ifliberal. 
What  is  called  an  enlightened  poUcy  is  re- 
presented as  the  best  policy:  and  whatever 
tears  may  be  entertained  in  theory,  the 
experience  derived  froAi  the  late  example 
of  Prance  is  supposed  to  have  already 
shown,  that  Catholics  and  Pirotestants  may 
be  Admitted  alike  into  the  councils  of  the 
stated  without  danger  to  tho  ttate.     But, 


my  lords,  there  is  a  material  difierence  be- 
tween the  admittion  of  a  Protestant  into  the 
councils  of  a  nation,  where  the  established 
rdigion  is  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  admission  of  a  Catholic  into  the  coun- 
cils of  a  nation,  where  the  established  re- 
ligion is  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
When  a  Protestant  is  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  France,  the  drawback  of  fo» 
reign  allegiance  does  not  exist.  The  Pro* 
testant,so  admitted,  acknovrledgesoo  other 
supremacy,  than  that  of  his  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  he  owes  no  other  allegiance,  Uian 
allegiance  to  that  king,  into  whose  coun- 
cils he  is  called.  Not  so  the  Catholic, 
when  admitted  into  the  councils  of  a  Pro* 
testant  prince.  He  owes  allegiance  to  a 
Joreiffn  sovereign;  to  a  sovereign,  who 
wieldi  the  powerful  sceptre  of  religion  $ 
but  whose  religion  is  adverse,  whose  views 
therefore  must  be  hostile,  to  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  sovereign. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  standard,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  merits  of 
the  present  question  ;  namelvi  that  of  eivii 
eanacity  and  eivU  worih.  If  they,  whose 
allegiance  is  thus  divided  and  distracted, 
can  possess  the  same  civil  capacity,  the 
same  civil  worth,  as  they,  whose  whole  al* 
legiance  is  given  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
why  then,  my  lords,  let  them  be  admitted 
alike  into  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign; let  them  be  admitted  alike  to  the 
council  of  the  nation  ;  let  them  be  admitted 
alike  to  oRices  of  trust  and  power  and  let  us 
grant  at  once,  that  the  constitution  may  be 
as  safely  administered  by  the  former,  as  ad- 
ministered bv  the  latter.  But,  mv  lords,  if 
It  is  impossilie,  that  the  same  dvilcatmcUy^ 
the  same  cvoil  toorth^  which  attacnes  to 
those,  whose  allegiance  is  single  and  en- 
tire, should  attach  also  to  those,  whose  al- 
legiance is  thus  divided  and  distracted,  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  they  are  not  alike 
admissible  to  the  confidence  of  dielr  sove- 
reign, that  they  are  not  alike  adnisaible  to 
the  council  of  the  nation ;  that  they  are 
not  alike  admissible  to  offices  of  trust  and 
power;  and  therefore  my  lords,  that  the 
claims,  which  are  now  advan<^,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  good  subjecU.  I  speak  only 
by  comparison :  I  assert  only,  that  they 
are  not  so  good,  and  so  osefm  subjecta  of 
the  sute,  as  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, or,  as  they  thetnselvea  would  be,  if 
they  would  bnik  the  fetters  which  bnd 
them  to  a  ibieign  prince.    I  ascribe  to 
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them  the  highest  respectability:  I  ac- 
kDOwledge  their  honour,  and  their  inte- 
grity. But  that  anomaly  of  government, 
a  foreign  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  concerns, 
distracts  their  allegiance,  and  makes  them 
obedient  to  the  pope,  where  they  ottght  to 
be,  and  are  probably  inclined  to  be,  obe- 
dient to  their  king* 

After  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enter  into  sin- 
gle topics  of  minor  moment.  But  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  domestic  nomina- 
tion, that  I  cannot  conclude,  without  a 
few  remarks  on  it*  Domestic  nomination 
is  a  term  well  calculated  to  diminish  the 
impression  made  by  the  apprehension  of 
Joreirn  influence.  If  a  bishop  is  nomi<« 
Dated,  or  elected,  at  home,  or  in  his  own 
•ee,  whether  by  a  chapter,  or  by  a  com- 
mittee of  neighbouring  bishops,  or  by  any 
other  domestic  body,  such  nomination  or 
election  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to 
that  body.  But,  my  lords,  it  is  well 
known,  especially  on  the  bench  where  I 
have  the  honour  to  sit,  that  a  chapter 
may  elect  a  bishop,  without  having  the 
choice  of  a  bishop.  Domestic  nomination 
therefore  does  not  of  itself  imply  domestic 
choice ;  it  does  not  of  itself  exclude  the 
exercise  of  foreign  influence:  it  cannot 
therefore  afibrd  the  security  required*— 
[Here  an  obaenration  was  introduced,  re- 
apectiog  the  coadjutors  of  the  Irish  titular 
l^ishopa,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of 
domestic  nomination.  But  the  speaker, 
being  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  lord 
DoQoughmore,  declared,  that  if  the  no- 
ble earl  had  the  least  objection  to  it,  he 
was  not  only  ready  to  discontinue  that  ar- 
gument, but  even  to  argue  on  the  suppo- 
sitton,  that  the  Irish  titular  bishops  were 
Bominated  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  pope.  He  proceeded  therefore 
m  the  words,  with  which  the  paragraph 
concludes/]  But  let  us  suppose,  that  no 
foreign  ioduence,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
operates  before  nomination,  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  think  ourselves  secure, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  unbounded  influ- 
ence, which  follows  after  nommation.  We 
shall  have  little  reason  to  conclude,  that 
a  Romish  bishop  is  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dencfa  of  a  Protestant  kin^^  when  we  read 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  at  his  conse- 
cration he  takes  to  the  pope. 

Let  me  intreat  then  your  lordships  to 
pause,  before  you  determine  to  remove  the 
guards,  whidh  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  provided  against  foreign  influence  in 
the  comicib  of  this  nation,  and  which,  my 
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lords,  if  once  destroyed,  the  wisdom  of 
succeeding  generations  will  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  restore. 

The  Bishop  ofNomich  [Dr.  Henry  Ba- 
thurst]  rose  and  said : 

My  lords;— The  appointment  of  the 
learned  prelate  to  the  last  vacant  see,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  litem** 
ture  and  of  religion  ;  and  to  no  one,  more 
than  to  myself.  I  cannot,  however,  allow 
either  my  personal  regard  for  him,  or  Uie 
real  respect  which  I  l^ve  for  his  abilities, 
to  hinder  me  from  expressing  in  this  pulv 
lie  manner,  the  deep  regret  which  I  feel 
at  the  misapplication  of  those  abilities,  in 
support  of  a  proscription,  the  most  umust, 
the  most  unwise,  the  most  cruel,  and,  in 
pomt  of  duration,  the  longest  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world— 
a  proscription,  my  lords,  which  excludes 
between  four  and  6ve  millions  of  merito- 
rious and  loyal  civil  subjects,  from  their 
civil  privileges ;  though  they  have  given 
to  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
the  most  uneouivocal  proofs  of  civil  alle- 
giance :  proofs  admitted  to  be  unequivo- 
cal, by  the  very  government  which  con- 
tinues their  exclusion ;  and  can  therefore 
continue  it,  solely  on  account  of  their  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  innocent  reli- 
gions opinions  of  their  forefathers. 

I  say,  my  lords,  innocent  religious  opi- 
nions (though,  in  our  judgment,  erro- 
neous) whiai  were  impressed  upon  tbdr 
minds,  in  early  youth,  both  by  precept  and. 
by  example,  in  this  intolerant  country 
(for  so  it  is  lately  become)  I  shall  proba- 
bly be  censured  u>r  using  the  phrase,  in- 
nocent religious  opinions:  but  I  should 
hope  still,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  a 
Fenelon  and  a  Pascal ;  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  most  polished  nationa 
on  the  continent ;  and  of  several  highly 
respectable  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
this  country,  with  whom  we  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  mixmg  every  day,  in  friendly  inter- 
course ;  men,  who  possess  natural  under- 
standings as  clear,  intellectual  improve- 
ments as  considerable,  and  moral  cnarac- 
ters  as  irreproachable  as  the  best  of  us ;  I 
should  hope,  I  say,  that  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  such  men,  may  be  deemed  inno- 
cent, without  giving  just  cause  of  o&nce 
to  anj  well  imormed,  any  liberal,  or  any 
candid  mind. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  I 
have  the  sanction  of  the  legblatore  itself 
for  making  use  of  the  phrase  innocent  re- 
ligious opinions.  In  different  acts  of  par- 
which  have  puaed  during  the  pre- 
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went  reign,  in  Ireland  the  religious  teoett 
of  the  Catholics,  are  vindicated  from  the 
imputation  of  being  either  pernicious  or 
unsocial  (these  are,  I  believe  the  words 
of  the  preamble),  and  it  is  added,  that 
when  they  have  taken  the  well  known  oath 
and  declaration,  they  shall  be  considered 
ts  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and  fit  to  serve 
his  majesty.  This  oath,  my  lords,  they 
have  talcen,  and  they  have  made  this  de- 
claration :  I  therefore  aj^ain  say,  that  they 
are  excluded  from  their  civil  privileges, 
aolely  on  account  of  their  innocent  relt- 
eious  opinions.  Upon  what  ground,  then, 
does  my  learned  (rieod  rest  his  defence  of 
•  system,  which,  in  defiance  of  reason 
and  of  experience,  and  of  the  general 
practice  ofother  countries,  makes  religious 
opinions,  and  not  civil  conduct,  the  qualifi- 
cation for  civil  offices?  a  system,  wnich  is 
reprobated  abroad,  by  every  statesman,  on 
account  of  its  impolicy,  as  we  were  last 
.year  Informed  by  a  noble  earl  T  Aberdeen) 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  wno  is  a  very 
competent  judge ;  and  is  most  unquestion- 
ably disapproved  of  at  hom^  by  every 
consistent  friend  to  civil  and  relieious  li- 
berty. My  learned  friend,  if  I  understood 
him  rightly,  asserts,  that  an  individual  who 
objects  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
cannot  be  so  good  a  subject,  as  he  who  ap- 
proves both  of  that,  and  of  our  civil  con« 
atitution  also.  To  this  argument,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  cross 
the  Tweed,  or  take  a  voyage  to  Canada, 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  which 
province,  not  many  years  sinee,  gave  more 
than  common  proofs  of  their  loyalty. 

I  beg  your  lordships  pardon  for  intrud- 
ing upon  your  patience ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly the  last  time  I  shall  ever  trouble  you, 
upon  this,  or  upon  any  other  occasion; 
and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  do  it  now,  for 
•the  Question  is  not  of  a  religious,  but  of  a 
political  nature :  it  is  not,  whether  this,  or 
that  system  of  religious  doctrines  be  the 
moat  scriptural,  or  this,  or  Uiat  form  of 
ecclesiutical  government  be  the  roost  per- 
fect ;  but,  whether  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain,  shall  be  nominal,  or 
real ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  subsuntial  con- 
aolidation  of  resources,  of  talents,  of  in- 
terests, and  of  aliection ;  or  a  mere  empty 
delusive  title ;  and  whether  the  loyal,  the 
'generous,  and  the  affectionate  inhabiUnU 
of  that  unfortunate  coontry,  shall  in  future 
be  the  firmest  bulwark  of  your  empire,  or 
the  burthen  and  vexation  of  it.  This,  my 
lords,  is  a  question,  not  for  divines,  not  for 
^|KwyerS|  not  for  young  and  prcsomptoous 
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politicians^  but  for  sober  eiCperienoed 
statesmen  to  decide;  and  to  them  I  very 
willingly  leave  it,  requestingonly  your  lord- 
ships permission  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks upon  a  subject,  somewhat  more 
within  my  own  province ;  I  mean  the  do- 
mestic nomination  to  the  Catholic  bishop* 
rics  of  Ireland. 

Anxious  to  meet,  not  only  the  reasona- 
ble objections,  but  even  the  allowable  pre- 
judices of  their  fellow  subjects,  aad  feuow 
christians  of  tlie  established  church;  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  bring  forward  a  propo- 
sal, which  proves  at  least  a  strong  desire 
on  their  part,  to  adopt  some  conciliatory 
adjustment,  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 
you,  and  not  incompatible  with  the  doe- 
trines  of  their  religion,  or  essentially  inju- 
rious to  its  discipline.  Such  a  desire  de- 
mands most  assuredly  from  us  a  corres- 
ponding spirit  of  moderation.  The  Catho- 
lics conclude,  and  I  ffU[)pose  justly,  that 
the  two  ^reat  objects  which  the  legislature 
has  in  view,  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  as- 
certain the  character  for  loyalty,  and  a 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  individual  who 
may  be  nominated  to  a  bishopric,  when 
any  vacancy  occurs;  and  in  the  next 
place,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  fo- 
reign interference.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  petitioners,  seems  calculated  to  an- 
swer these  two  purposes  with  sufficient  ef- 
fect. I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  weary 
your  lordships  attention,  by  entering  upon 
the  discussion  of  so  complicate,  and  in  its 
different  bearings,  so  extensive  a  subject, 
especially  as  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  de^ 
parting  from  the  present  mode  of  electing 
Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland ;  and  still  less 
for  accompanying  an  extension  of  civil 
privileges,  with  additional  ecclesiastical 
restrictions,  of  such  a  nature,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned, 
will  materially  lessen,  if  not  entirely  des- 
troy the  value  of  any  indulgence  which 
may  be  granted.  In  common  life,  we 
should  think  a  man  managed  very  ill,  who 
did  a  favour  with  so  bad  a  grace,  as  to 
confer  no  obligation  upon  the  person  who 
received  it;  and  in  matters  of  a  public  na- 
ture, the  case  is  still  stronger.  Were  it 
otherwise,  is  there,  or  has  there  been, 
from  the  time  of  the  restoration,  to  the 
present  hour  any  thins  in  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Irdand, 
or  of  their  clergy  which  calls  for  that  altera- 
tion in  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which 
it  it  the  design  of  the  luminous  **  Report 
of  Uie  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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ComiQOOt,"  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
brin^  about?  With  respect  to  Mie  Catho- 
lic bifthops,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  body  of  men,  who  have  displayed 
more  loyalty^  npoo  all  occasioos,  or  who 
have  more  earnestly  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  important  duty  of  civil  obe- 
dience. Read  their  «  Pastoral  Charges ;" 
through  every  page  of  those  excellent  pub- 
lications, the  genuine  spirit  of  christian 
charity  is  diffu^ ;  and  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  their  exertions  were  acknowledged 
in  more  instances  than  one,  by  the  go- 
vernment ef  Ireland.  Nor  are  die  Catho- 
lic priests  of  Ireland  less  remarkable  for 
the  exemplary  discharge  of  their  ministe- 
rial function.  I  speak,  my  lords,  of  what 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  and  known.  Is 
infancy  to  be  instructed— is  youth  to  be 
admonished— is  old  age  to  be  comforted— 
are  the  consolations  of  religion  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  dying  peasant,  in  his  last 
moments— the  priest,  however  inconve- 
nient to  him,  is  always  at  his  post.  He 
traverses  a  wide  and  dreary  bog^  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkest  night,  and  of  the  most 
tempestuous  weather :— - 
"  No  dangers  •fright  him,  and  no  labours 
tire;" 

And  for  all  this  laudable  performance  of 
professional  duty,  he  receives  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  compensa- 
tion In  the  present  life.  It  is,  my  lords, 
with  heartfek  satisfaction,  that  I  ^o  out  of 
my  way  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  in 
favour  of  men  whose  merits  are  very  much 
underrated;  and  who  are  but  too  fre- 
quently neglected  bv  those,  who,  from 
worldly  motives,  should  pav  them  attention 
were  it  not  on  account  •t  the  influence, 
which  they  deservedly  have,  over  the 
minds  of  their  numerous  congregations.; 
an  influence,  which,  if  proper^  oirected, 
would  prove  incalccdably  useful  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland;  an  influence,  to 
which  we  are,  at  this  momet,  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  cidm  resignation 
with  whteh  thousands  of  miserable  wretches 
bear  up  against  an  ahnost  total  want  of 
food,  of  clothes,  and  of  fire. 

Such  beittff  the  chamoter  and  cenduot 
of  these  exccSieat  ministeia  of  the  Gospel, 
wbare.  I  Bg/un  ask,  is  the  eapedieney  of 
making  any. alteration  in  their  eodaiinsti- 
cal  diacipliae;  admittii^,  far  a  moneat, 
Ike  nght  of  a  civil  Mvernmeaft  takeeriefe 
in  the  acclaaiastioardiscipline,ier  doctrine^ 
of  iadividaiais,  dissenting  firom  the  esta- 
blished chucchi  but  maintaining  no  doo* 
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trines,  either  subversive  of  morality,  or  in* 
jurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  a  right, 
which  I  was  taught  in  early  life  to  caU  in 
question,  by  two  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  reason  whom  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced— I  mean  Locke  and  Hoadr 
ley  ?  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
abuse  your  lorships  indulgence  by  engage 
ing  in  abstract  disquisitions.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  observe  further,  in  answer  t^ 
those  who  say,  and  say  most  truly,  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should 
have  ample  Mcurity  for  our  own  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Nothing,  my 
lords,  can  be  more  incontrovertible  thaa 
this  position-^nothing  more  just  than  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests ;  but  sureW  ^ 
IS  a  principle  which  ought  to  be  applied 
with  some  reference  to  a  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  It  is  not  every  idle 
fear-— every  mean  and  narrow  sugg^tion 
of  bigotry-^every  injurious  suspicion-* 
every  ill  grounded  jealousy,  which  can 
justify  the  exclusion  of  fivC'roillions  of 
loyal  civil  subjects  from  their  civil  privi- 
leges. Show  me,  said  a  very  able,  a  very 
eloquent,  and  a  very  honest  patriot,  in  ano* 
ther  place— show  me  the  real  danger,  and 
you  shall  have  any  security  you  wish  for. 
This  challenge,  my  lords,  never  has  been 
accepted,  and,  though  no  prophet,  I  dare 
venture  to  foretell,  never  will.  With  a 
man  who  can  seriously  persuade  himself 
that  the  admission  of  six  respectable  no- 
blemen into  this  House,  and  of  not  twenty- 
six  into  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
would  undermine  the  fabric  of  our  incom- 
parable constttutioo,  it  is  impossible  tp 
reason;  there  must  be  something  more 
than  reason  at  the  bottom  of  his  objections. 
In  truth  he  who  now  talks  of  danger  from 
popery,  would  (ssDr.  Johnson  observed), 
have  cried  out  are  in  the  deluge 

I  shall  detain  your  lordships  no  longer. 
You  have  it  still  in  your  power,  by  acced- 
ing to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for 
civil  privile^  unaccompanied  by  Vetoism, 
to  tranquillme  one-third  part  of  your  po- 
pulation ;  and  to  gratify  exceedingly  ano- 
ther third  part,  consisting  of  Protestant 
dioenters.  «sd.  of  many,  very  many,  roem« 
hers  of  the  established  church ;  but  may  I 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.  The  Catholics  of  Irdand  and  of 
England  also,  have  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, displayed  a  moderatioQ,  a  ferbeari** 
ance,  a  meek  enduraaoe  of  ill,  whioh  would 
iMMre  done  credit  to  any  of  the  nrimitiva 
flsartyrs;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  es- 
peot  thit  thsgrwiU  akrayiconlintteeqHnUr 
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pationfe  and  siibmksive;  nor,  pnerfai^ps^  m 
U  even  to  be  wished  that  they  should  do 
BO ;  for  there  ia  a  degree  of  insult  and  op- 
pression, which  not  only  justifies  resist- 
ance, but  which  makes  non^resistauce  a 
iame,  passive,  criminal  servility,  unworthy 
of  freemen,  and  dangeious  in  a  free  atate; 
for  alavca  liave  ever  been,  and  must  always 
be,  dangerous  aubiect^.  Whether  the 
wrongs  of  injured  Ireland  have  reached 
this  degree,  I  shaU  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine ;  but,  sure  I  am,  tnat  there  is  very 
little  of  human  poIicy»  ^nd  still  less  of 
chnstian  charity,  in  approaching  it  so 
nearly. 

The  Bishop  of  Osson^  [Dr.  Robert 
Fowler]  rose  and  said  :— 

My  lords ;  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  ad- 
dress auch  an  august  assembly  ^  this,  it 
wiU  somewhat  exceed  my  expectation  if  I 
am  able  to  speak  at  all ;  but,  my  brds,  I 
feel  myself  imperiously  called  uppn  by 
my  duty  to  my  king,  by  my  duty  to  my 
country,  aad  by  my  duty  to  that  most 
pure  and  reformed  church  (of  which,  by 
divine  permission  and  his  majesty  a  bounty, 
i  am  one  of  the  prelates)  not  to  give  a 
•ilcnt  vote  upon  this  most  momentous 
subject* 

Nothing,  my  lords,  could  exceed  my 
Itttonishroent  at  hearing  my  nght  reve- 
rend friend,  who  spoke  last,  find  uult  with 
the  most  excellent  speech  of  the  learned 
prelate  who  preceded  him*  Little  did  I 
expect  to  have  heard  any  of  the  right  re- 
yerend  prelates  on  this  bench  receive 
aomething  like  a  rcorimand  for  defend- 
ing that  eccle&iastical  establishment,  and 
that  Protestant  religion,  which  we  all,  at 
our  consecrations,  nave  sworn  to  defend. 
Far,  very  far,  indeed,  be  it  from  me,  my 
lords,  to  presume  to  compare  myself  with 
my  nght  reverend  friend  m  learning ;  but, 
my  lords,  in  memory,  I  may,  I  trust,  ifith- 
out  presumption,  in  some  points  compare 
myself  with  him;  and  if  my  memory  doea 
not  greatly  deceive  me,  Mr.  Locke  has  as- 
sert^ the  very  reverse  of  what  my  right 
reverend  friend  baa  declared  him  to  have 
done.  My  lords,  I  think  Mr.  Locke  has 
made  us«  of  almost  these  very  words,  "  I 
will  not  grant  even  toleration  to  the  Ro- 
m|in  CatholicSf  because  they  will  not 
grant  toleration  to  any  other  sect.***  I  am 
almost  certain  that  this  is  the  sphrit  of  the 
great  philosopher,  if  they  be  not  his  very 
words.  If  then,  my  lords,  this  great  man 
woi^ld  not  grant  toleration  (which  God 

^  Locke's  Firat  Latter  on  Toleration. 
(VOL.  XXX VL) 


forbid  that  I  should  refuse)  to  the  Romaq 
Catholics,  how  can  we  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  he  would  grant  them  the  power 
of  sitting  within  the  walls  of  parlia<r 
ment?  No,  my  lords,  Mr.  Locke  never 
entertained  such  an  absurd  idea.  He  well 
knew  that  England  was,  and  must  be  got 
verned  by  a  Protestant  kina,  and  that  sn^ 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  Protestant  mi* 
nistry,  and  by  a  Protestant  parliament. 

My  right  reverend  friend  has  mentioned 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  titular  prelates 
of  Ireland  as  models  for  our  imitation,  in* 
asmuch  as  they  inculcate  loyalty  and 
christian  peace.  Now,  my  lords»  I  well 
remember  one  paatoral  letter  of  the  titular 
arcfal>ishop  o^  Dublin  (Dr.  Troy),  and^ 
also,  one  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  who  was  titular 
bishop,  either  of  Ossory  or  of  Waterfordi 
which  certainly  do  not  merit  any  soch  enp 
comium;  and,  I  am  certain,  that  were  my 
right  reverend  friend  to  peruse  them,  he 
would  not  sanction  the  sentiments  wliich 
they  inculcate. 

My  lords,  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  speech,  uttered  a 
sentiment  which  I  am  certain  was  beard 
by  every  noble  lord  with  pain.  From  my 
long  knowledge  of  my  learned  friend,  ana 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  goodnese 
of  his  heart  and  the  suavity,  of  his  manners, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  soch  a 
monstrous  doctrine  could  have  escaped 
his  lips.  It  must,  my  lords,  have  beea 
produced  by  the  heat  of  debate,  for  thai 
right  reverend  prelate  knows  too  well  thai 
it  ia  his  dut^,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  pre* 
lates  on  this  bench,  to  inculcate  **  sub- 
mission to  every  ordinanoe  of  man,  for  the 
Lord's  sake.''  I  am  confident  that  no^ 
thing  but  the  heat  of  debate  could  have 
led  him  to  declare,  ^  that  there  was  9 
point  at  which  non-resistance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
would  cease  to  be  a  virtue.*'  I  have  no 
doobt  bnt  my  learned  friend  will  qualify 
this  unconstitutional  and  irreligious  doc- 
tnne.  How  widely  different  is  it,  mj 
lords,  from  that  sound  and  truly  consti* 
tutiooal  doctrine,  held  by  a  noble  earl  op* 
posite  (earl  Grey),  in  bis  most  luminous 
speech  the  other  night.  The  noble  earl 
declared,  **  that  it  waa  for  your  lordships, 
and  the  other  House  of  parliament,  to 
legislate ;  and  for  the  people  to  obey.** 

The  noble  earl,  who  introduced  the  Ca* 
tbolic  petitions  into  this  House,  has  told 
your  lordships,  that  very  inflammatory 
and  wicked  publications  have  been  sent 
to  the  houses  ot,  and  thrust  into  the  hands 
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of  almost  evenr  member  of  each  House  of 
parliament.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  as- 
sure the  noble  earl,  that  my  opinion  has 
hot  been  biassed  by  any  snch  publications ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  them,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  them  before.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  earl  may 
rest  satisfied  that  these  little  pamphlets 
have  befcn  very  harmless. 

The  noble  earl  has  told  your  lordships, 
that  although  he  was  once  an  advocate  for 
the  Veto,  he  was  now  convinced  that  it 
was  a  measure  which  would  never  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ; 
and,  even  if  it  were,  the  noble  earl  has  been 
pleased  to  say,  that  from  the  freouent  ab- 
sence of  the  first  secretary  in  England, 
the  matter  would  possibly  be  leA  to  a 
third  or  fourth  clerk  in  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin. Fears  have  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  lord,  of  some  great  parliamentary 
influence  appointing  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  I  confess,  my  lords,  I  see  no 
great  probability  of  cither  of  these  events 
occurring.  I  have  never  seen  any  noble- 
man who  has  exercised  the  high  station  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  would  so 
scandalously  neglect  his  duty  as  to  leave  a 
natter  of  such  moment  to  a  third  or  fourth 
clerk ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
neither  of  the  noble  lords  immediately 
behind  the  noble  earl  would  have  so 
grossly  misconducted  themselves :  and  al- 
though I  differ  from  those  noble  person* 
ages  in  politics,  I  entertain  much  too 
high  an  opinion  of  them  to  imagine  them 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  such  a  dereKc- 
tion  of  duty. 

The  noble  earl  who  presented  the  pe- 
titions of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
has  told  your  lordships  that  a  plan,  has,  at 
length,  been  devised  which  win  remove  all 
difficulties  and  enable  your  lordships,  in 
a  committee,  to  frame  such  a  bill  as, 
whilst  it  sliall  give  ample  security  to  the 
Protestant,  will  open  the  door  of  the  con- 
Btitutton  to  the  Catholic.  If  it  be  so,  it 
is,  indeed,  a  very  important  discovery, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  lordships  most 
serious  consideration.  Let  us,  then, 
calmly  and  dispassionately  consider  what 
this  scheme  is.  The  noble  earl  has  been 
obliged,  at  last,  to  confess  that  this  mighty 
talisman  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Domestic  Nomination.  Why,  my  lords, 
the  noble  earl  knows  right  well,  that  the 
Protestants  have  enjoyed  this  most  in- 
Yaluable  blessing  for  many  many  years. 
This  boasted  security  has  been  granted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  age^— because 
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for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  indeed, 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  been 
nominated  in  no  other  way. 

As  I  wish  as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  to 
prove  to  your  lordships  the  almost  utter  im- 
possibility of  coming  to  a  right^understand- 
mg  with  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical bod^,  who  differ  as  much  from 
their  own  opmions  declared  and  published 
by  their  authority,  as  t^ey  do  from  me,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  read  manv  documents 
to  you  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  their 
dinerence  of  opinion  with  monsignor 
Quarantotti  and  the  learned  bishops  and 
doctore  of  Rome;  and  I  can  assure  your 
lordships,  that  I  will  quote  them  fairly, 
and  **  set  down  nought  in  malice."  I  will 
now,  my  lords,  show  you  that  the  Veto 
was  by'  no  means  considered  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  assem- 
bled in  Dublin  on  the  17th,  1 8th,  and  I9th 
days  of  January,  1799,  as  contrary  to 
their  religion,  or  as  leading  them  into  the 
heavy  guilt  of  schism;  nor  had  those  titu- 
lar bishops  at  that  period,  any  objection 
to  receive  through  iiis  majesty's  govern- 
ment a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clerpy  of  Ireland.  For,  "  at  a  meeting  of 
the  ^oman  Catholic  prelates  held  to  de- 
liberate on  a  proposal  from  government  of 
an  independent  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  under  certain 
regulations  not  incompatible  with  their 
doctrines,  discipline,  or  just  influence— it 
was  admitted,  that  a  provision  througH 
government  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  kingdom,  competent  and 
secured,  ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted.** 

The  noble  earl  has  just  now  told  us, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ask  for 
no  remuneration,  and  wish  for  no  stipend 
except  what  their  flocks  think  proper  vo- 
luntarily to  give  them.  I  must  beg  leave 
here,  my  lords,  to  observe,  that  I  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  for  every  office  per- 
formed by  a  parish  priest,  there  is  a  re- 
gular fixed  price,  which  the  individual 
(however  poor)  must  pay,  if  he  or  she 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  parish 
priest  But  be  will  return  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  titular  bishops.  They  con- 
tinue to  state,  **  That  in  the  appointment 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Ronran  Catholic  re- 
ligion to  vacant  sees  in  the  kingdom,  such 
interference  of  government  as  may  enable 
it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  per- 
son appointed,  is  just  and  ought  to  be 
agreea  to."  Now,  my  lords,  these  very 
same  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  lately 
toM  the  dergy  and  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
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tliat  thejr  eould  not  consent  to  the  Veto 
without  being  guilty  of  schism,  and  that 
any  interference  wnatever  on  the  part  of 
the  Protectant  government  of  the  country, 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  their  refi- 
gion»  so  that  your  lordships  may  perceive 
they  say  one  thing  to-day,  and  unsay  it  to- 
morrow.   I  will  leave  your  lordships  to 
determine  how  you  would  act  in  private 
life  with  individuals  who  conducted  them- 
selves in  this  manner.     I  am  inclined  to 
think  your  lordships  would  have  no  deal- 
ings with  them.    The  resolutions  of  the 
above    date    conclude   thus  :*-<*  Agree- 
ably to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  these  regulations  can  have 
BO  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  holy 
see,  which  sanction  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  kingdom  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
use  their  endeavours   to  procure.     The 
prelates  are  satisfied  that  the  nomination 
of  parish  priests,  with  a  certificate  of  their 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be 
certified  to  government."    The  noble  earl 
will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  even 
in  this  treaty  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  the 
ibreign  infiuence  has  the  sole  power :   the 
prelates  are  the  members,  the  sovereign 
pontiff  is  the  head,  and  recognized  as  such 
m  the  treaty  with  their  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  and  his  parliament.    The  document 
I  have  just  referred  to,   my  lords,    was 
signed  by  two  of  the  titular  arch-bishops, 
and  several  of  their  suffragans. 

Of  the  other  security  which  has  been 
proposed,  the  Veto,  your  lordships  are 
aware,  that  the  Catholic  Irish  prelates  dif- 
fered most  decidedly  in  opinion  with  the 
bishops  and  learned  divines  assembled  at 
Rome ;  the  former  declared,  that  the  re- 
lief bill  *'  was  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  with  the  free  exercist*  of  their 
religion ;  they  say,  that  without  incurring 
the  heavy  guilt  of  schism,  they  cannot  ac- 
cede to  such  regulations,  nor  can  they 
dissemble  their  dismay  and  consternation 
at  the  consequences  which  such  regula- 
tions, if  enforced,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce.*' — How,  my  lords,  can  you  treat 
with  such  persons  with  any  prospect  of 
coming  to  a  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment? 

Froin  an  extract  from  the  rescript  of 
bis  eminence  Quarantotti,  we  learn  that 
**  in  a  full  council  of  bishops  and  divines 
«fter  having  read  the  letters  from  Dr. 
Poynter  and  from  Dr.  Troy  ( the  titular 
ardibishop  of  Dublin),  gnd  the  matter 
beiBg  duly  considered  in  ^  meeting  con- 


vened  for  the  express  purpose ;  it  is  de« 
creed  that  the  Cathohcs  should  receive 
with  gratitude,  the  law  which  was  pro« 
posed  for  their  emancipation.''  Here  is  a 
difference  indeed  between  these  learned 
doctors ! 

Those  of  Ireland  knew  right  well,  that 
the  bill  was  neither  incompatible  with  the 
discipline  of  their  church,  nor  would  it 
have  involved  them  in  the  heavy  guilt  of 
schism.     But  it  seems  they  had  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  any  measure  tend- 
ing to  give  the  slightest  security  to  the  Pro- 
testant church.     To  escape  out  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  they  were  involved  with 
the  council  at  Rome,  they  called  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  Romish  parisli  priests  and 
clergymen  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
and  I  will  read  to  your  lordships  their 
three  first  Resolutions,  which  are  well  de- 
serving of  notice.     1st.  **  That  we  con- 
sider the  rescript  of  Monsignor  Quaran- 
totti as  not  obligatory ;  particularly  as  it 
wants  those  authoritative  marks,  whereby 
the  mandates  of  the  holy  see  are  known 
and  recognized,  especially  the  signature 
of  the  pope.    2d.    That  we  consider  the 
granting  to  a  Catholic  government  any 
power  direct,  or  indirect,  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  and  nomination  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  at  all  timet 
inexpedient.      Sd.     That  circumstanced 
as  we  are  in  this  country,  we  consider  the 
granting  such  a  power  not  only  as  inexpe- 
dient, but  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  and 
dearest  interests  of  religion;  and  preg- 
nant with  incalculable    mischief  to  the 
cause  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland.*'     Here 
appears  the  truth :  and  the  real  cause  of 
their  opposition  to  any    interference  on 
the  part  of  the  king's  government  respect* 
ing  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishopst 
is  now  declared.    *'  It  would  be  pregnant 
with  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause  of 
Catholicity  in  Ireland :"    in  other  words 
it  might  impede  their  plans  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
and  the  erection  of  popery  in  its  place. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  your  lord- 
ships with  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  Catholic  official  paper  of  that  period, 
the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  Tuesday,  May 
10th,  1814,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
rescript  from  Rome,  exhorting  them  to 
receive  the  bill  gratefully.  **  On  Saturday 
niany  pathetic  admonitions  against  the 
Papal  rescript  were  pronounced  from  the 
different  alurs  of  this  city.  This  (con* 
tinues  the  sutement)  is  a  glorious  instance 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  cburcb|  «nd  an 
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My  lords,  if  the  question  now  before  us 
were  a  question  of  rdiff^ous  liberty,  I 
should  rejoice  to  co-operate  with  the  no« 
ble  earl,  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable 
an  end.  But  the  religious  restraints,  un- 
ier  which  the  petitioners  once  laboured, 
are  already  removed.  And  we  must  no 
loDger  speak  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  at< 
lacning  to  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
when  they  are  empowered  by  the  law  of 
t^ieland,  to  exercise  their  religious  worship, 
aiTid  to  maintain  their  religious  opinions 
with  the  same  freedom,  as  the  members  of 
the  established  church.  We  are  not 
therefore  concerned  with  the  question, 
whether  we  shall  extend  th^ir  religious  li- 
berty ;  for  of  that  liberty  they  are  already 
in  complete  possession.  We  are  con« 
corned  with  the  question,  whether  we  shall 
extend  their  political  potocr.  And  surely, 
my  lords,  we  may  venture  to  oppose  an 
extension  of  political  power  without  in- 
curring, either  the  charge  of  intolerance, 
0T  the  charge  of  inhumanity. 

Slit,  }f  we  are  now  concerned  with  a 
politieal  question,  why  (it  may  be  asked) 
should  religious  topics  be  introduced  into 
it  at  all  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be, 
in  the  discussion  of  a  political  subject,  to 
inquire,  whether  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  agree,  or  disagree,  with  the 
thirty-nine  articles;  whether  the  doctrineof 
f  ransu'bstantiation  be  true,  or  false ;  whe- 
ther the  invocation  of  saints  be  efficacious 
or  not.  Let  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  be  acknowledged :  let  it  be  granted 
lllso,  that  its  discipline  is  such  as  no  Protes- 
tant can  approve ;  and  let  the  pope  himself 
be  condemned,  aa  he  justly  deserves,  for 
still  refusing  to  the  laity  the  free  use  of 
the  Bible.  But  however  erroneous  may 
be  its  doctrine,  or  however  faulty  may  be 
its  discipline,  yet  if  the  tenets  of  that 
church  do  not  prevent  its  members  from 
beine  good  subjects  of  the  state,  irby 
.should  they  be  excluded  frdm  oftces  in 
the  state  ?  Such  exclusion  may  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  civil  delinquency, 
but  if  no  such  delinquency,  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge ;  if  with  all  the  errors  of 
their  church  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
serve  the  state,  why  are  they  inadmissible 
to  (employment  in  the  state?  In  short,  let 
the  question  of  admission  to  civil  employ- 
ment be  referred  to  its  proper  s^dard— 
civil  capacity  and  dvU  tvortn. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  Stated,  in  terms 
the  most  forcible  which  t  could  devise, 
the  argument  which  in  itself  is  the  most 
powenul,  tbat  was  ever  advanced  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  present  question.  And  if  the 
argument,  so  stated,  admits  a  satisfactory 
answer,  I  trust  your  lordships  will  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. I  am  ready  then  to  meet  the 
question  on  the  ground  most  favourabla 
to  the  petitioners :  I  am  ready  to  assume, 
as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  admis* 
sion  to  civil  employment  should  be  deter* 
mined  by  dvil  capacity  and  civil  worth. 

But,  before  we  attempt  to  judge  by  the 
standard  here  proposed,  we  must  tnake 
ourselves  acquainted  with  that  standard. 
We  must  examine  all  the  various  qualities, 
which  constitute  civil  capacity  and  civil 
worth.  For  among  those  various  qualities, 
there  may  be  some,  which  in  themselves 
are  not  of  a  civil  nature ;  there  may  be 
some  even  of  a  religious  nature.  Bat,  if 
the  religion,  professed  by  one  man,  ren« 
ders  him  a  more  useful  member  of  the 
state,  than  the  religion  professedby  another^ 
surely  the  one  is  better  qualified,  than  the 
other,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
state.  And  though  the  state  ought  not 
to  punish  men  for  religious  opinions,  un« 
less  those  opinions  are  injurious  to  the  State 
itself,  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  trust 
the  management  of  its  own  anairs  exclu* 
sively  to  those,  in  whom  it  has  reason  to 
confide.  It  is  still  their  civilcdpacity  their 
civil  worth,  which  determines  the  choice 
of  the  state,  whatever  be  the  ingredients, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  civil 
capacity  and  civil  worth. 

Let  us  now  apply  our  standard  to  the  re* 
spective  cases,  ofchurchmen,  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  of  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  allegiance  of  the  church- 
man  U  entire:  he  acknowledges  the  king 
as  supreme,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  civil.  The  Protestant  dissenter 
acknowledges  only  his  civil  supremacy, 
which  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  far 
therefore  the  two  latter  stand  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  But  if  the  civil  allegiance  of 
Protestant  dissenters  receives  not,  like 
that  of  the  churchman,  an  accession  of 
strength  from  ecclesiastical  allegiance^ 
it  is  not  exposed  to  such  a  drawback,  as 
operates  with  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  If  A  Protestant  dissenter  ac- 
knowledges, either  an  individual,  or  any 
body  of  men,  as  forming  the  spiritual 
head  of  his  own  party,  such  person  or  per- 
sons are  still  the  subjects  or  his  sovereign* 
But  if  a  church  is  governed  by  a  foreigner, 
who  has  neitlier  dependence  on  nor  a 
common  interest  with,  the  king  of  th0 
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cOtmtry,  the  eMl  ille^iance  df  those,  who 
belong  to  that  ehuirdt  eannot  fail  to  be 
weakened  b^  their  ecclesiasOad  BMeginnce^ 

Yet  tiotwitlistandiDg  this  anomal  j  of  go- 
▼crnmenty  notvithstanding  this  confusion 
oF  foreign  with  domestic  allegiance,  we 
are  told,  my  lords,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  one  diould  interfere 
with  the  other.  We  are  told,  that  the 
provinces  of  spiritual,  and  of  temporal 
4ibedience,  are  qpite  distinct ;  and  there- 
fore, that  obedience  to  the  pope  in  things 
spiritual  can  never  detract  from  obedience 
to  the  king  in  things  temporal.  But,  my 
lords,  where  religion  and  politics  are  so 
Mended,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  often  diffi- 
idrft  to  determine  whether  the  subject  of 
dispute  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dvi/,  or  re- 
garded as  a  rdigious  question.  The  very 
ease,  which  is  now  before  us.  Is  a  case  in 
^int.  Some  view  it  in  a  civil  light ;  others 
in  a  religious  li^ht.  And,  if  the  question 
is  civil  in  itself,  it  is  still  so  connected  with 
religion,  that  it  cannot  be  duly  apprechit- 
ed,  without  taking  religion  into  the  ac- 
dount*  It  is  unavoidable  therefore,  that 
doubts  should  arise;  whether  a  subject  of 
dispute  shall  be  considered  as  a  spiritual^ 
6t  considered  as  a  temporal  concern.  And 
to  whom^  my  lords,  will  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  apply  in  suchcasesfor  asolu« 
tion  of  their  doubts.  Why,  my  lords,  they 
will  apply  to  the  self-same  spiritual  power, 
which  is  at  issue  with  the  temporal.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  allegiance  to  the 
pope  must  interfere  with  allegiance  to 
the  king.  And  when  it  does  hiterferCi 
when  the  soul  is  threatened  on  the  one 
iide,  the  body  only  on  the  other,  men 
Will  yield  to  that  authority,  of  which  they 
are  the  roost  afraid.  The  power,  which 
Commands  the  conscience,  will  command 
the  conduct  of  the  man.  And  this  power, 
which  is  Bjoreign  power,  the  power  of  a 
foreign  prince,  is  so  easily  directed  by  fo- 
reign intrigue  to  purposes  subversive  of 
our  constitution,  that  they  who  submit  to 
^uch  a  power,  are  hardly  qualified  to  under- 
take the  guidance  of  our  constitution. 

My  lords,  I  am  aware,  that  arguments, 
tending  to  exclusion,  are  in  the  present 
age  condemned,  as  narrow  and  illiberal. 
What  is  called  an  enlightened  policy  is  re- 
presented as  the  best  policy :  and  whatever 
fears  may  be  entertained  in  theory,  the 
experience  derived  from  the  late  example 
of  Prance  is  supposed  to  have  already 
shown,  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  may 
be  Admitted  alike  into  the  councils  df  die 
staloi  without  danger  to  thp  state.     Bot, 


my  lords,  there  is  a  material  difibrence  be- 
tween the  admission  of  a  Protestant  into  the 
councils  of  a  nation,  where  the  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  admission  of  a  Catholic  into  the  coun- 
cils of  a  nation,  where  the  established  re* 
ligion  b  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
When  a  Protestant  is  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  France,  the  dirnvback  of  fo- 
reign allegiance  does  not  exist.  The  Pro« 
testantySO  admitted,  acknowledges  no  other 
supremacy,  than  that  of  his  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  he  owes  no  other  allegiance,  Uian 
allegiance  to  that  king,  into  whose  coun- 
cils he  is  called.  Not  so  the  CatholiCi 
when  admitted  into  the  councils  of  a  Pro- 
testant prince.  He  owes  allegiance  to  a 
Jbreisn  sovereign;  to  a  sovereign,  who 
wields  the  powerful  sceptre  of  religion ; 
but  whose  religion  is  adverse,  whose  views 
therefore  must  be  hostile,  to  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  sovereign. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  standard,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  merits  of 
the  present  question  ;  namely,  that  of  civil 
capacitif  and  civil  worth.  If  they,  whose 
allegiance  is  thus  divided  and  distracted, 
can  possess  the  same  civil  capacity,  the 
same  civil  worth,  as  they,  whose  whole  al- 
legiance is  given  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
why  then,  my  lords,  let  them  be  admitted 
alike  into  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign; let  them  be  admitted  alike  to  the 
council  of  the  nation ;  let  them  be  admitted 
alike  to  offices  of  trust  and  power  and  let  us 
grant  at  once,  that  the  constitution  may  be 
as  safely  administered  by  the  former,  as  ad- 
ministered bv  the  latter.  But,  rav  lords,  if 
It  is  impossiilet  that  the  same  evm  capacity^ 
the  same  cvoil  toorihf  which  attaches  to 
those,  whose  allegiance  is  single  and  en- 
tire, should  attach  also  to  those,  whose  al- 
legiance is  thus  divided  and  distracted,  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  they  are  not  alike 
admissible  to  the  confidence  of  dielr  sove- 
reign,  that  they  are  not  alike  admissible  to 
the  council  of  the  nation ;  that  they  are 
not  alike  admissible  to  offices  of  trust  and 
power ;  and  therefore  my  lords,  that  tfie 
claims,  which  are  now  advanced,  ought  no^ 
to  be  allowed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  church  of  Rome  b  thb  coun- 
try are  not  good  subjects.  I  speak  only 
by  comparison:  I  assert  only,  that  diey 
are  not  so  good,  and  so  osefin  subjects  of 
the  state,  as  the  members  of  the  establisb« 
ment,  or,  as  they  themsdvea  wooM  be,  if 
they  would  bmk  the  fetters  wbkh  bind 
them  to  a  foieigo  prince.    I  ascribe  to 
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Extract  from  the  first  speech  of  king 
George  the  third.—'*  Born  and  eduqated 
in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of 
Briton ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  mv 
life  will  ever  consist  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
affection  to  me,  I  consider  as  the  greatest 
and  moat  permanent  security  of  my  throne: 
and,  I  doubt  not,  but  their  steadiness  in 
these  principles  will  equal  the  firmnes  of 
my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  to,  and 
strengthen,  this  excellent  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  ''*&c.  &c. 

Extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Cora- 
nous  to  George  the  first«— "  It  is  with 
inexpressible  joy,  that  we  approach  your 
majesty,  peaceably  seated  on  the  throne  of 
TOur  royal  ancestors;  and  being  thorough- 
ly sensible  of  the  many  open  and  secret 
practices,  that  have,  of  late  years,  been 
used  to  defeat  the  Protestant  succession  ; 
we  cannot  sufficiently  adore  the  divine 
providence,  that  so  seasonably  interposed 
and  saved  this  nation,  by  your  majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  Crown.  Your 
faithful  Commons  receive,  with  the  highest 
gratitude,  your  most  gracious  assurances, 
that  the  established  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  shall  be  the  rule  of  your  go- 
vernment/' &c.  &c.  **  We  are  sensible  of 
Your  goodness  expressed  to  those  who 
aave  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  and  firmness  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession," &c.  &c. 
.  Extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Com- 
mons to  George  the  second.-— *<  We' thank 
your  majesty  for  those  &nM)c  assurances 
you  have  given  us,  inviolably  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms*  as  it  is 
now  happily  established  in  church  and 
state,  and  to  secure  to  all  your  subjects, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and 
civil  rights.'' 

Extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Com- 
mons to  George  the  third. — <<  We  vene- 
rate and  confide  in  those  sacred  assurances 
of  vour  majesty's  firm  and  invariable  reso- 
lution to  adhere  to  and  strengthen  this 
excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state." 

Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me,  my  lords, 
to  presume  to  deny  the  omnipotence  of 
parliament.  Parliament  has,  most  un- 
doubtedly, a  rieht  to  alter  and  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  It  has  frequently 
and  wisely  done  so — but,  my  lords,  if  it 
ever  change  the  constitution  so  far  as  to 
admit  those  persons  into  parliament  whose 
spiritual  head,  or  heads,  deem  it  no  dis- 
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grace  to  put  an  ex  poti  facto  interpretation 
upon  a  most  solemn  oath,  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  inserted  into  an  act  aa 
a  measure  of  security,  it  wUl»  I  most  cour 
scientiously  believe,  shake  rae  British  em- 
pore  to  its  foundation :  and,  my  lords,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  minister, 
remembering  the  solemn  pledge  which  our 
beloved  sovereign  gave  to  his  parliament, 
could  bring  himself  to  advise  the  prince 
regent,  "  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty ,''  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  any  sucn  bill. 

When  the  noble  earl  who  introduced  the 
Roman  Catholic  petitions  into  this  House, 
assured  us  how  much  it  was  the  wish  of 
that  body  to  conciliate  their  Protestant 
brethren,  I  own,  my  lords,  Lwas  absurd 
enough  to  expect  that  an  ofier  would  have 
been  made  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  popish 
clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  to  grant  to  hia 
majesty  the  same  privileges  as  the  king  of 
Prussia,  or  any  other  Protestant  sovereign 
possesses,  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  bishops,  &c.  But  the  noble  lord  was 
not  authorized  to  make  any  concession^-- 
His  clients  ask  for  everything,  but  will  yield 
nothing.  My  lords,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Dromgoole,  when  he  says,  «  that  if 
the  church  of  England  wants  securities, 
she  m«st  seek  them  elsewhere,  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  none  to  give.'' 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  the  ad- 
vocates for  concession,  which  has  been 
very  improperly  termed  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation,  to  state,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  a  degraded  and  enslaved 
people.  Now,  my  lords,  no  statement  was 
ever  more  unfounded  in  fact  than  this; 
and  I  defy  any  noble  peer  on  the  other 
side  to  point  out  any  Catholic  state  in 
Europe,  whose  subjects  enjoy  more  civil 
liberty  or  possess  more  religious  toleration, 
and  some  of  your  lordships  will,  probably 
be  surprised  when  I  inform  you,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  with 
respect  to  marriages,  exercise  a  power 
which  the  Protestant  clergy  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  exercise. 

A  Protestant  clergyman  is  subject  ta 
certain  pains  and  penalties,  if  he  marriea 
any  persons  whose  banns  have  not  been 
three  times  published  in  the  churches  of 
their  respective  parishes,  or  without^  a 
licence  is  shown  htm,  which  dispenses  with 
the  publication  of  the  banns.  A  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  marries  his  parishion* 
era  without  any  banns,  and  is  liable  to  no 
penalties. 

Your  lordships  are  well  aware  that  tba 
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great  majority  of  forty-shilling  freeholders 
In  Ireland  are  Romanists:  and,  I  trust, 
you  will  always  bear  it  in  your  remem- 
orance  that  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  population  are  in  a 
itate  of  absolute  subjugation  to  the  priest- 
liood.  If  then  jou  leave  the  qualification 
of  the  voter  at  the  absurd  low  rate  of  forty 
shillings,  and  open  the  doors  of  the  legis- 
lator to  the  Catholic,  you  will  find  sixty 
out  of  the  one  hundred  Irish  members 
seated  within  the  walls  of  the  other  House: 
and  let  roe  seriously  ask  your  lordships, 
whether  you  would  wish  to  seo  sixty  very 
respectable  Catholic  gentlemen  assembled 
in  a  committee  of  the  House  to  consider 
the  merits  of  a  bill  proposed  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  Protestant  clergy  ?  The 
Catholic  religion,  my  lords,  is  every  where 
the  same— active,  ousy,  and  meddling 
with  the  political  afiairs  of  every  state.— ^ 
It  does  not,  like  the  Protestant  religion, 
<<  study  to  be  quiet,  and  mind  its  own 
business  ;*'  but  it  expects  the  people  and 
the  government  to  yield  implicitly  to 
whatever  its  hierarchy  may  deem  most 
expedient  for  its  aggrandisement.  If 
proof  of  this  were  wanting,  a  very  signal 
instance  might  be  found  in  a  kind  of  pas- 
toral letter  (signed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  and,  I  believe,  by  all  his  suffra- 
gans, except  two,)  which  was  thrust  under 
ahe  doors  of  the  snop-keepers  of  Brussels, 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  told,  that  they  could  not, 
as  good  Catholics,  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
and  allegiance,  to  a  Protestant  prince:  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary;  this  cu- 
rious prodgction  could  not  be  obtained 
two  days  afler  it  had  been  so  dispersed— 
although  very  great  pains  was  taken  to 
procure  a  copy,  and  much  money  offered 
for  one. 

My  lords,  I  will  proceed  no  further,  al- 
though much  more  remains  to  be  said : — 
I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  have  trespassed 
already  too  long  on  your  patience.  I  re- 
turn you  my  moat  humble  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  me.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  assigned,  I  must  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  noble  earl;  and,  I  trust, 
your  lordships  will  recollect,  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  Iris.h,  be  Romanists,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  Protestants. 

Tlie  Bishon  of  Norwich  explained.  He 
aaid,  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in  his  re- 
collection of  the  part  of  Mr.  Locke's 
works  to  which  be  bad  referred ;  and  not- 


withstattdio^  tlie  contradiction 'he  had  re- 
ceived, he  insisted  that  that  great  writer 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  no 
man  ought  to  suffer  for  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  established  church,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  he  maintained  opi- 
nions injurious  to  the  state.  He^jentered 
into  the  same  writer's  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  to  show  that  he  even  carried  it 
farther  than  was  generally  supposed. 

The  Earl  of  Harromby  said,  that  he 
had  not  intended,  for  many  reasons,  to 
trouble  the  House  with  his  sentiments 
during  thepresent  debate,  but  tbatitwasim- 
possiblefor  him  to  give  the  vote  he  intended 
to  give,  without  someexplanation,afterwhat 
had  fallen  from  a  right  rev.  prelate,  who 
intended  to  vote  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  In  the  course  of  previooa 
discussions,  it  had  frequently  been  his  lot 
to  hear  positions  from  both  sides  equally 
untenable;  and  the  present  debate  bad 
afforded  a  fresh  instance  of  this  kind.  If 
any  thing  could  have  driven  him  to  give  a 
vote  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
which  he  intended  to  give  it,  it  would  have 
been  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  rev, 

{>relate  (bishop  of  Norwich),  who  spoke 
ast  but  one ;  and  if  any  thing  could  have 
added  to  the  conviction  to  which  he  had 
come,  it  would  have  been  a  part  of  the 
address  of  the  right  rev.  prelate  ( the  bishop 
of  Ossory ),  whom  he  was  immediately  fol- 
lowing. The  former,  for  wbem  he  enters 
tained  the  highest  sentiments  of  respect 
had  unadvisedly  (if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  unadvised  could 
proceed  from  such  a  quarter),  uttered 
sentiments  which,  even  if  weighed  with  the 

greatest  candour,  must  be  held  to  be 
ighly  dangerous;  and  had  (unintention- 
ally, every  one  must  be  persuaded)  thrown 
down  a  torch  of  discord,  and  encouraged 
those  who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  for 
sedition  and  rebellion.  The  latter  had 
stated  some  opinions,  which  he  should 
notice  in  their  proper  place,  and  which  he 
thought  afforded  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
remainder  of  his  speech. 

The  right  rev.  prelate  (the  bishop  of 
Llandaff),  who  had  opened  the  deoate, 
had  stated  the  question  with  great  distinct- 
ness, and  had  discarded  a  mass  of  argu- 
ment, which  had  formerly  filled  long 
speeches  and  large  volumes,  proceeding 
upon  the  principle  that  a  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinion  was  of  itself  necessarily  a 
disqualification  for  civil  ofiice.  He  had 
admitted  that  civil  qualifications  and  civil 
worth,  were  the  only  points  to  be  regarded| 
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twit  h9  o«»Un^^  that  iim  inelig)0M»tetti9ti 
^  the  GfttholioB  QeceiMurily  produced  9 
dffiei^cy  in  ihoae  ^sseotial  qudliti8fi«  and 
ttmk  vpvPB  ihftt  ground  iheir  exdmioii  from 
aivil  ofBce  ought  to  be  ai»iotained>  H^ 
])i|d  ari^ued  ibnt  the  loyalty  of  a  obuvoh  of 
England  maa  waf  »ore  to  be  depended 
UpPQ,  l^cattse  it  waa  undwided.  He  (the 
ead  of  Hflrrovby)  agreed  with  hitn  in  the 
premisi99>  although  he  differed  from  him  io 
Ihe  eooclusibn.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
admittiRg,  that  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
•eknctwiedged  it»  with  reference  both  to 
chinch  andf  stat^  tami  be  more  complete 
in  ita  nature  than  the  allegiance  of  those 
vlia  aokaawledged  it  only  to  the  statew*- 
The  chaia  wbioh  binds  subjects  to  their 
gOYecaDftml,  waa  oomposed  of  a  variety  of 
Jinks.  It  was  certainly  impossible,  that 
whea  one  of  these  links  was  wanting,  the 
chaio  could  be  quite  aa  stroug  as  where  no 
deficiency  existed.  But  the  question  for 
a  poKlicUm  was,  whether  it  might  not  ne- 
▼ertheksa  be  abundantly  strong  to  hold 
together  firmly  and  effectually  those  who 
•ught  to  be  united.  This  question  ought 
Aq  be  i^oawered,  not  merely  by  a  reference 
to  the  teneta  held,  or  supposed  to  be 
bekl^  by  aify  class  of  the  community,  but 
by  the  oonducti  of  that  class.  It  was  un- 
mubtedh'  easy^  ettn  for  a  person  less  acr 
cuatdnaea.  to  acute  disputation  than  that 
right  vev.  prelate,  to  pvove,  by  the  most 
Jogieal  araisaeiita,  thijt  it  was  utterly  imr 
possible  for  a  Eonan  Catholic  to  be  the 
faithful  subject  eten  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
goverameat ;  for  even  under  such  a  govern- 
ment bis  aUegiaace  mu»t  still  he  divided. 
It  might  be  cufficult  to  know  whether  the 
raajov  oat  the  minor  of  such  a  syllogism 
ought  to  be  disputed :  but  he  bad  the  con- 
aolatioa  to  think,  that  00  man  could  ac- 
quiesce in  the  conclusion.  He  was  not 
dispoaed  to  dispute,  what  the  history  of  so 
many  countries  peoved,-rrthat  ia  former 
times  the  oonfliet  between  allegtaace  to 
tho  pope  and  allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  much 
misery  to  the  world,  had  laid  waste  many 
a  realm,  and  dethroned  many  a  monarch. 
But  could  thia  be  asserted  respecting  those 
perloda  of  history,  to  which,  from  any 
degree  of  similarity  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  or  the  public  opiniotvi  pre- 
vulins  in  thamf  it  waa  worth  while  to  look 
back  for  practical  political  experience? 

What  disputes  had  we  not  seen  between 
the  civil  and  ecdesiastioal  authorities  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  France  and  Austria^  without  any 
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4isturlwiPM;o  of  the  afleglanca  of  their  agl^r 
jects  i  In  our  own  country,  under  a  f  ro« 
testant  gA>vefngient>  wha^  h^  been  th? 
f^ct  i  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  tha 
fidelity  of  the  Catholics  had  been  put  %9 
a  severe  test— the  sovereign  was  exeom? 
munieated,  and  yet  how  small  a  portion  of 
the  difficulties  of  her  reign  had  originated 
in  the  active  disloyalty  of  the  Catholics  of 
her  kiogdom.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  th.# 
first,  who  adhered  with  more  firmnesa  to 
their  monarcb*  or  made  greater  sacri^ 
fice  in  his  cause,  than  his  Roman  Car 
thoHo  subjects?  At  those  periods  they 
were  practically  unrestricted  u  the  eoloy^ 
ment  of  their  civil  privileges,  and  ex? 
erted  them  in  the  def€»ice  of  that  governr 
ment,  under  whose  protection  they  enjoyed 
theni.  Subsequently  they  experienced  a 
different  treatment,  and  after  the  ravolur 
tion  a  system  of  legislature  was  adopted 
respecting  them,  of  many  parts  of  which 
(however  other  part^ might  be  justified  bj 
the  peculiar  dangers  of  those  times),  mk 
was  persuaded  there  was  no  noble  lord 
present,  who  would  not  say,  that  aa  an 
Englishman  be  was  ashamed.  Notwithr 
standiag  tlie  pressure  of  that  system,  ther 
had  stood  the  trial  of  two  rebelltons.  U 
had  been  repeatedlv  proved,  that  in  spite 
qf  their  splsitiial  allegiance  to  the  pop^ 
they  maintained  their  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  king.  In  various  acts  of  parliament 
passed  for  their  relief^  tiiey  had  been  re* 
peatedly  denominated  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects-^and  Uie  fair  quesdon  to  be  put 
was^  whether,  when  they  had  still  greater 
inducements  to  fidelity,  they  would  not,  if 
possible)  still  more  steadily  adhere  to  a  g(^ 
veroment,  under  which  they  enjoye4  aveij 
advantage. 

The  nght  rev.  prelate  wlio  spoke  last 
bad  however  argued,  that  the  principles  ef 
the  Roman  Catholics,  whatever  might  be 
their  practice,  ought  to  be  judged  of  from 
the  decrees  of  their  ancient  councils,  which 
were  irrevooable  or  unrevoked, — and  at 
the  same  time  had  staled,  that  their  opi*' 
nions  were  so  varying,  that  no  dependance 
could  be  placed  upon  them.  How  these 
two  arguments  were  to  be  reconciled,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover.  If  those  prinr 
ciples  were  so  unstable  and  so  varying  aa 
they  were  said  to  be,  bow  could  their  conr 
duct  be  judged  of  by  the  decrees  of  theia 
ancient  councils  ?  The  right  rev.  prelate 
had  however  himself  ^iven  the  solution  of 
this  difitculty,  by  stating  to  their  lordships^ 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  IrelandL 
that  they  were  either  Soman  CatfaoUca  or 
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Irfab  Catholics^  according  as  it  belt  suited' 
their  poKtical  interests  at  the  mooient.  If 
this  were  true,  could  there  be  a  stronger 
answer  to  the  argumenti  which  opposes 
concession  on  the  ground  of  the  immutabi« 
lity  of  their  opinions^  and  a  more  powerful 
inauceinent  to  pass  a  measure  which  must 
make  their  being  >  Iriah  Catholics  and  not 
Roman  Catholics^  the  surest  means  of  fur- 
wardinff  their  political  interests* 

The  line  oTarffumenty  however^  which 
was  drawn  from  the  principles  to  be  found 
in  the  decrees  of  such  ancient  councils, 
was  in  his  opinion  unfair,  as  applied  to  any 
set  of  men  with  logical  strictness.  It  was 
not  .enough  to  say,  we  think  that  we  can 
prove  by  regular  argument,  that  fVom  cer- 
tain pnnciples,  certain  practical  conse- 
quences must  follow,  if  the  oersons  who 
profess  those  principles  not  oniy  deny  your 
logic,  but  disprove  it  by  their  conduct*  In 
common  life,  if  a  man  had  made  an  un- 
guarded assertion,  or  advanced  a  false 
position,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
to  peftuade  him  to  explain  tnem  away  by 
hia  language,  and  directly  to  contradict 
them  by  his  actions ;  and  yet  he  would  die 
rather  than  eat  his  words.  So  it  wai  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Having  unfortn- 
natelj  adopted  the  tenet  of  infallibility, 
residmg  either  in  the  pope  or  a  general 
counciH  they  had  debarred  themselves 
from  admitting  in  terms  any  alteration  in 
their  opinions,  and  had  perpetuated  in  their 
code,  throueh  the  most  enlightened  times, 
too  many  of  the  perverted  cwstrines  of  the 
darkest  ages.  Hence  all  those  nice  dis- 
tinctions, those  logical  sabtleties,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  imputation  of  sophis- 
try and  quibbling ;  but  wnich  were  only  the 
necessary  result  of  an  ineffectual  struffgle 
to  reconcile  inconsistency  with  infalliblTity, 
and  to  contradict  themseWes  without  con- 
tradiction. 

But  this  line  of  argument  was  surely 
unfair,  if  applied  practically  to  any  set  of 
men,  and  might  be  employed  not  only 
asainst  Catholics,  but  rrotestants,  and 
everv  denomination  of  Christians.  Let  us 
recollect  ourselves,  when  we  brand  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  exclusively  aa 
intolerant,  at  how  late  a  period  the  writ 
deheretico  comburendo  was  expunged  from 
our  statute  book.  Let  us  recollect  that  we 
ourselves  have  seen  the  time,  when  a  set 
of  statutes  actually  existed  there,  which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  have  entitled 
this  country  to  the  appellation  of  aa  san- 
^nary  and  pitiless  a  nation  as  ever  existed 
m  hiatory,«-and  let  oa  ask  ooraelvea,  whe- 
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ther  we  ahould  then^'have  admitted  the 
justice  of  such  at)  appellation,  merely  be- 
cause they  there  existed,  unrepealed,  but 
dormant.  Should  we  be  entitled  to  stig- 
matize the  Scottish  church  of  the  present 
day  aa  intolerant,  because  their  ancestors 
of  the  same  faith  had,  in  a  public  declara- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Union,  solemnly 
warned  their  countrymen  against  the  guU( 
of  tolerating  episcopacy,  not  in  their,  own 
country,  but  in  England;  and  y^t-where 
could  a  solemn  and  direct  renunciation  o^ 
auch  opinions  be  found  i — Let  uaapptv  tq 
the  Catholica  the  same  candour  which  in 
such  cases  we  claimed  for  ourselves,  wheii 
we  desired  that  our  prmciples  should  ba 
judffed  of  by  our  conduct. 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  their 
iordships  upon  this  part  of  the  argument, 
they  must  all  agree  in  thinking,  that  it  was 
an  object  of  the  first  importance,  to  conci- 
liate the  affection  and  sooth  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics,  and  to  bring  into  employ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  the  talents 
and  energy  of  so  large  a  portion  of  th^ 
subjects  of  the  Crown.  All  would  agree 
in  the  importance  of  this  object,  tf  it  coutd 
be  accomplished  without  danger.  Tho 
question,  then,  resolved  itself  into  this :— ;• 
Where  lies  the  danger  ?  if  a  satisfactory 
answer  were  given  to  this  question  tot 
night,  it  would  be  for  the  first  time.-- 
Foreign  allegiance  audits  consequences ha4 
been  stated  ny  a  right  rev.  prelate,  as  con- 
stituting thb  dangler  ^— but  then  he  ha4 
quieted  the  alarm  ne  had  himself  excited^ 
by  statins  also,  that  wlien  it  suited  hia 
political  Interests,  the  Catholic  became 
not  a  Roman,  but  an  Irish  Catholic.  Wat 
it  possible  to  afford  to  this  objection  of  al- 
legiance to  the  pope  a  more  saiisfactorv 
answer?  Could  any  thing  better  be  desired 
by  way  of  securitv  than  tliat  four  milKona 
of  subjects  should  become  Irish  instead  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  question  of  danger 
bad  been  argued  by  others,  as  if  from  the 
moment  you  conceded  the  full  capacitv  of 
entering  into  the  army,  the  navy,  the  law, 
and  both  Houses  of  rarliament,  all  these 
departmenta  must  of  course  become  Ca- 
tholic. This  was  a  supposition  too  extras 
vagant  to  deserve  a  senoua  answer.— But 
then  it  waa  aaid,  they  would  form  a  dan- 

STOua  minority,— and  if  they  did  not  over- 
row  the  state,  might  overturn  the  church* 
Assurediv,  if  they  could  destroy  tha 
church,  the  state  would  be  in  great  cfanger* 
They  were  ao  ultimately  connected^  that 
whatever  tended  to  Injure  the  one,  must 
infidilbly  do  ao  to  the  other,  and  if  the  one 
(2T) 
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perished,  so  must  the  other.  Ko  man,  he 
trusted,  would  ever  live  to  see  this  the 
case  in  our  happy  country,— but  how  was 
this  dreaded  charge  to  be  effected  ?  Kot 
certainly  in  this  House,  by  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  hslf  a  dozen  peers.  It  must,  then, 
be  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  To 
that  House  members  were  now  returned 
from  Ireland  by  Catholic  electors;  and  he 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  Frotes- 
lantmembers  returaed  by  Catholic  electors 
were  not  more  dangerous  (if  danger  there 
were)  than  so  many  Catholics  in  their 
seats.  A  Protestant  member  so  returned, 
if  he  wished  to  retain  his  place,  must  Tote 
on  all  questions  concerning  the  Catholic 
interests,  as  h»  constituents  should  dictate 
-^4ie  would  be  to  them  a  suspected  person, 
and  had  not  the  liberty  of  being  impartial;, 
while  a  Catholic  would  be  left  to  the  free  ex- 
erdise  of  his  own  discretion.  The  impo- 
licy of  giving  the  Catholics  only  a  quali- 
fied admission  to  the  military  service  had 
been  so  often  proved^  that  it  need  scarcely 
be  repeated.  It  was  hardly  defended  bv 
their  warmest  opponents.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  attain  a  certain  rank,  but  were 
forbidden  to  rise  higher.— -You  permit 
them  to  fight  your  battles,  and  when  they 
leturn  from  the  field  of  victory,  covered 
with  wounds  and  gloiy,  ^ou  debar  them 
from  the  reward  of  theur  valour.  And 
whyT  From  the  apprehension  that  the 
man  who  has  provea  his  royalty,  by  a  life 
of  acture  exertion  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  up  to  a  certain  rank,  the  moment 
tie  rises  one  step  higher,  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  another  creature,  aud  transfer 
to  the  pope  that  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign, which  fie  has  so  often  sealed  widi 
his  blood. — ^Was  it  wise  to  apply  the  same 
system  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  parti- 
cularly in  a  country,  where,  since  the  re- 
XBovaf  of  the  focal  legisUiture,  the  bar 
was  almost  the  onT^  roiSi  by  which  talents 
could  acquire  disUnction  ?  If  their  oppo- 
aents  declared  that  the  Catholics  should 
never  be  allowed  to  open  their  mouths  in 
a  court  of  justice,  the  system  was  at  least 
intelligible  and  consistent;*— but  now  you 
permit  them  to  gain  fame,  and  fortune,  and 
influence,  and  laen  they  were  told,  thus 
far  thou  shalt  go,  and  no  farther.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  mere  circum- 
itance  of  a  difference  in  religious  opinions, 
disqualified  a  Catholic  from  executing  the 
British  laws,  or  presiding  over  a  British 
jury.  Coidd  any  man  ^vely  assert  that 
there  was  any  connexion  between  ques- 
tiona  of  theology  and  4he  dispensation  of 
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the  law  ?  teven  in  India,  where  the  most 
opposite  religious  systems  were  established, 
was  any  inconvenience  experienced  from 
the  administration  of  Hindoo  and  Mahome* 
tan  codes  by  Christians  ?  What  was  to  be 
apprehended  in  this  country  ?  Could  the 
due  administration  of  justice  be  impeded 
by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  judge, 
subject  as  he  was  to  the  censure  of  ao  en- 
lightened bar,  and  of  a  public,  almost  as 
enlightened,  and  open  as  were  his  decisions 
to  the  revisal  of  a  higher  tribunal,  which 
must  obviate  every  danger  or  suspicion  of 
danger  ?  As  matters  now  stand,  you  allow 
the  Catholics  just  so  much  privilege  as  to 
make  them  dangerous,  while  you  exclude 
them  from  every  thing  which  attaches  them 
most  strongly  to  their  country  and  to  the 
state. 

He  entreated  the  House  not  to  forget 
that  this  was  a  question  which  could  not 
be  dismissed  by  a  vote,— and  that  whatever 
was  the  decision  of  that  night,  things  could 
not  possibly  remain  for  ever  in  their  pre- 
sent anomalous  state.  Was  it  fit,,  was  it 
proper,  that  the  discussion  of  this  subjecl 
should  year  after  year  occupy  the  attend 
tion  of  their  lordships  ana  distract  the 
country  ?  If  it  was  not  proper,  why  not  at 
once  consent  at  least  to  the  consideration 
of  the  prayer  of  the  Catholics  i  It  could 
hardly  be  seriously  maintained,  that  to 
keep  up  for  ever  in  this  country,  a  dis* 
tinction  which  had  been  found  unnecessary 
in  almost  every  other,  was  essential  to  ita 
security.  Were  they  siire  that  the  ground 
upon  which  they  now  stood,  was  so  secure 
as  to  remove  aU  apprehension  of  danger  2 
Was  not  the  foundation  too  loose  and  toa 
irregular  to  afibrd  stability  to  the  super* 
structure?  To  his  judgment  it  appeared, 
that  an  unreasoname  distinction  between 
two  portions  of  the  same  community,,  be* 
tween  two  parts  of  the  same  empire,  could 
never  be  conducive  to*  the  well-being  or 
security  of  the  state. 

He  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  in  bia 
view  ofthe subject,  to  enter  into  any  discus* 
sion,  either  of  what  was  called  the  Veto» 
or  of  the  plan  of  domestic  nomination.—^ 
It  was  for  parliament  to  determine  the 
question ;  and  if  it  should  admit  the  prayer 
pf  the  CathoUcs,  to  annex  such  conditiooa 
as  in  its  wisdom  it  might  deem  necessary. 
It  would  then  be  for  Uie  Catholics  te  say» 
whether  they  would  accept  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  or  not,— and  if  they  should 
refuse,  parliament  would  at  least  have  the 
aatttfaction  of  having  performed  its  duty. 
Few  who  now  beard  mm,  he  waspersuaded^ 
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were  desirous  that  the  bvribould  continue 
unaltered  in  all  ita  parts.  If  the  committee 
were  appointed*  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 

Stem  might  be  accomplished ;  and  of  all 
I  good  that  in  his  opinion  was  desir- 
nble,  could  not  be  attainedy'some  con- 
cessions might  be  granted,  «ad  eome  ob- 
noxious distinctions  done  away.    If  the 
Catholics  should  not  then  obtain  the  boon, 
which  had  as  it  were  been  so  long  hanging 
oyer  their  heads,  they  would  hare  the  con- 
solation of  reflecting  that  thehr  case  had 
been  considered;  and  bethought  they 
must  receire  with  gratitude  such  a  proof, 
that  the  legislature  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  remove  their  disabRtties  and  ac- 
cede to  their  wishesi  if  they  found  upon 
mature  consideration  that  it  could  be  done 
with   safety  to   the   constitution.    With 
these  Tiews,  therefore^  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  support  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee, and  trust  to  the  investigation  which 
would  then  take  place  for  the  best  dedsion 
of  what  might  wisely  be  surrendered,  and 
•f  what  it  was  essential  to  wSlhhdd. 
Tlie  Earl  a£  Liverpool  rote  and  said: 
My  I^orda:— I  have  heard  with  no  less 
aatisractionihan  the  Mouse, thespeech which 
has  been  just  made  by  my  noble  friend,  a 
speech  marked,  as  e^ery  thing  that  comes 
mm  my  noMe  friend  is  marked,  by  acute- 
tteas  of  mind,  force  of  reasoning,  and  com- 
pr^enaion  of  views,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
candid  and  unexaggerated  statement  of 
fiu^ts.    But  however  great  my  esteem  for 
my  noble  friend,  and  however  sensible  I 
am  of  the  clearness  of  his  exposition  of  the 
question  before  your  lordships,  I  am  bound 
ki  dutjr  <e  ff  press  ray  complete  difference 
from  him  with  respect  to  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  arrived.    In  replying  to 
m^  noble  friend's  speech,  I  shall  commence 
with  the  latter  part  of  it. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  to  my 
noble  friend  to  say,  in  support  of  a  motion 
Ibr  appointing  a  eommittee  to  examine 
this  or  any  other  sul^ect,  that  it  is  not 
bound  to  come  to  any  certain  resolutions, 
or  to  recommend  any  specific  measures; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  must  contend  that 
your  lordships,  before  you  assent  to  any 
proposition  of  such  a  nature,  are  entitled 
to  consider  the  real  Intention  with  which 
it  is  brought  forward.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  object  of  the  OMHion  before  your 
lordships  is,  to  redress  an^  partial  griev- 
Aocea,  to  make  any  partial  concessions, 
or  to  remove  any  psTticuhv  anomalies.  It 
is  not  urged  that  some  new  modificationa 
of  tha  aei  of  ITSS,  hart  become  necessary 


in  die  present  drcomstances  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  for  the  purpose  of  conceding  at 
once  all  that  the  Catholics  demand ;  and 
of  placing  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
(some  few  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
church  alone  excepted)  on  a  footing  of 
equal  privileges  with  his  majesty's  Protesr 
tant  subjects.    This  I  apprdiend  is  the 
real  ground  of  the  question.    I  beg  not  to 
be  understood  as  opposing;  any  spedfic 
concession  which  the  principle  of  the  act 
of  179S  may  warrant.    That  principle  was 
a  declaration  that  our  government  is  ea* 
sentially  Protestant.     Whatever  conces- 
sion can  be  made  to  render  the  indulgen- 
ces granted  by  that  act  to  the  Cathmics, 
^  more  plain  and  effective,  even  to  extend 
them  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  provtsiona 
of  the  act,  still  keeping  steadily  in  mind 
its  principle,  I  am  ready  to  support;  for  I 
hope  I  shall  never  refuse  that,  which  on 
conviction  I  ought   to   allow.    But  the 
question  here  is  not  of  that  circumscribed 
character.    It  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
whether  you  shall  confer  equal  privileges 
on  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and 
to  this,  my  lords,  I,  for  one,  cannot  consent. 
As  a  proof  of  this  being  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  I  need  only  appeal 
to  that  which  is  already  well  known  to 
your  lordships,  from  the  Journals  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.    In  ISiS,  a 
bill  was   introduced  into    the  House  cf 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  called 
*'  emancipating**  the  Catholics,  and  after 
behig  read  a  first  and  second  time,  was 
committed.    In  the  committee  a  motion 
was  made  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  of 
very  high  authority  in  that  House,  to  omit 
the  clause  which  rendered  Catholics  eligible 
to  seats   in  both  Houses  of  Parliaments 
This  motion  was  carried,  and  the  dauaa 
was  accordingly  rejected.    Whatthen  waa 
the  conduct  of  the  supporters  of  the  mea« 
sure  ?  They  gave  it  up.    The^  manifested 
no  desire  to  obtain  the  addiuonal  advan- 
tages to  the  Catholics  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  or  at  the  bar,  which  the  bill  was  cal- 
culated to  affbrd ;  they  would  ^ave  all  or 
nothing;   and  because  they   could    not 
carry  their  whole  point,  they  abandoned 
the  bill,  which  was  thus  frustrated,  not  by 
those  who  were  inimical  to  it,  but  by  its 
authors  and  supporters.    The  motion  be- 
fore your  lordships  is  exactly  of  the  same 
comprehensive  nature  as  that  which  waa 
rejected  by  the  other  House  in  1813,  and 
therefore  I  shall  consider  it  on  general 
grounds. 
Uafing  said  so  much  as  to  the  light  in 
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which  the  imoiediate  question  before  us 
i)ught  to  be  viewed,  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  ecde- 
9iastical  part  of  the  subject.  I  will  not, 
..  however,  enter  into  the  concession  of  the 
Veto,  or  domeiitic  nominatiooi  or  any  pro- 
posal of  that  nature ;  for  I  am  anxious,  at 
ihe  outset,  to  clear  the  discussion  from  all 
/extraneous  considerations*  I  have  no  he* 
aitation  in  avowing,  as  my  deliberate  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  great  principle  contended 
for  be  once  admitted,  the  concession  ought 
to  be  liberally  bestowed,  and  without  apv 
jealous  interference  in  the  internal  ecdesi- 
^tical  concerns  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
church.    And  here,  my  lords,  before  I 

I)roceed  to  explain  myself  more  particu* 
arW,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
uqfeigned  astonishment  at  the  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  similarity  in  respect  to 
the  possession  of  civil  power,  between  the 
Catholics  in  foreign  states  and  the  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland.    There  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.    ]Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  relation  between  Prussia  and 
Bilesia,  or  between  Russia  and  her  Polbh 
provinces*    These  are  territories  annexed 
io  great  states,  either  by  conquest  or  com- 
pact ;  but  in  which  the  population  is  Ca* 
tholic,  the  property  is  Catholic,  the  church 
is  Catholic;  and  in  which  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  is  therefore  the  established  religion. 
Throughout  those  territories,  the  profes- 
sors ofthe  Catholic  communion  have  ne- 
ver denied  temporal  authority  to  the  Pro- 
testant sovereign ;  they  have  never  dreamt 
of  trenching  on  his  privileges,  while  they 
enjoyed  the  full  control  over  their  own 
spiritual  afiairs.    But  the  case  b  altogether 
different  in  Ireland.    There  the  govern- 
ment is  exclusively  Protestant,  the  pro- 
perty nearly  so,  and  the  population  chiefly 
Catholic    If  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land were  that  of  the  state— so  acknow- 
ledged either  by  conquest  or  compact- 
then  indeed  some  analogy  mieht  be  made 
out  between  the  cases  of  the  Irish  aud  the 
foreign  Catholic ;  and  I  would  admit  that 
you  had  no  rl^ht,— I  will  not  say  **  no 
right,*'  for  that  is  a  harsh  and  unjustifiable 
term  to  use  when  speakine  of  the  power 
of  the  legislative ;  but  I  wiU  say  you  ought 
pot,-— to  impose   the   conditions  of  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  on  a  people  so 
placed.    4^s  it  is,  much  as  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  Veto,  and  with  regard 
to  Domestic  nomination,  I  attach  no  im- 
portance to  regulations  of  that  nature. 
They  micht  be  judicious  restraints,  if  the 

pbject  of  jealousy  weroi  tb^  character  of 
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individuds;  but  I  am  read^  to  declaiv 
that   I  renounce   all   invidious  chavgee 
against  the  Catholic  body,— I  believe  no 
men  can  be  more  respectable  than  tht 
Irish  Catholic  bishops  and  ffentr^.    I  re* 
spect  them  individually.    I  believe   the 
Catholic  prelates  are  as  fairly  chosen  at 
present  as  they  could  possibly  be  by  anjr 
arrangements  which  your  lordships  oan 
provide.      My   objection   does   not  go 
against  the  mode  of  fillipj^  up  the  episeo* 
pal  vacancies  s  but  to  the  innoence  neoes* 
sarily  exercised  over  the  Jpc^^iM  when  they 
are  elected  into  office.    The  source  of  my 
scruples  and  apprehensions  is,  that,!  how* 
ever  nominated,  the  Irish  Catholic  biriiopi 
are  necessarily  subject  to  foreign  influence; 
thev  are  the  pastors  of  the  Romish  dittrch» 
antf  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  a  foreign 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    So  long  tbere- 
fore  as  this  sort  of  syatem  continues,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  the  shape  of  securities  diaft 
would  satisfy  me.    It  is  this  feeliog  that 
banishes  from  my  mind  the  idea  of  securi- 
ties, and  that  induces  me  to  concur  with 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  that  if  concea- 
sions  are  to  be  made,  they  ought'not  to 
be  made  in  an  uogracions  manner;  they 
ou^ht  not  to  be  embarrassed  witboon- 
ditions,  which,  if  accepted,  would  conGur 
no  additional  security,  while  the  •inspo* 
sition  of  them  might  excite  feelings  loat 
would  be  any  thm^  but  conciliatory,  and 
that  might  therefore  utterly  defeat  Ihe 
object  in  view.    The  only  question  with' 
me,  therefore,  is,  are  your  lordships  pre- 
pared to  make  the  required  conoessuNi } 
If  I  am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then 
I  say,  the  more  simply  and  openly  you 
make  it  the  better. 

I  now  come,  therefore,  to  the  main  ques- 
tion. Are  the  Catholics  entitled  to  eqjoy 
privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  th^ 
members  of  the  established  religion  i  It 
has  been  well  observed  that,  in  point  of 
abstract  principle,  no  description  of  pes^ 
sons  can  complain  of  unequal  privilegoa 
who  voluntarily  place  themselves  io  a  ai« 
tuation  by  which  they  forfeit  their  right  to 
equal  privileges.  I  ask,  not  only  as  it  a& 
foots  tne  Catholics,  but  as  it  arocta  erery 
other  body  of  dissenters  from  Ihe  esta- 
blished churchf  do  they,  when  they  re* 
quire  equal  privileges  o&r  equal  oomJU« 
tioos  ?  If  they  do  not,  can  it  be  cootesd"^ 
ed  that  there  is  any  injustice  or  inexpe* 
diency  in  distinauishittg  between  thea  I 
Without  preien<ui^  lo  decide  peaitivdyft 
I  certainly  entertain  great  doobts  whether 
^  any  civil  govemoMnt  can  long  go  oa^rill^ 
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out  the  aid  and  union  of  some  form  of  ec- 
desiastioal  estabHshment.    However  that 
may  be,  I  trust  thai  this  country  will  never 
make  the  experiment.    My  lords,  I  have 
always  considered  that  the  civil  establish- 
ment was  necessarily  interwoven  with  its 
church  establishment.    This  will  be  found 
a  leading  and  unalienable  principle  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history.    This  will 
be  found  the  leading  princiole  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  wiien  the  con- 
nexion between  the  state  and  the  church 
was  solemnly  recognised.  On  that  I  rest. 
Xo  that  will  I  adhere.    It  is  a  connexion 
which  pervades  all  our  institutions  which 
"  characterizes  every  part  of  our  aystem. — 
At  the  Revolution  it  was  determined,  that 
the  principle  of  our  government  fn  all  its 
paru  was  Protestant.    It  was  then  settled 
that  the  king  himself,  and  all  his  succes- 
sors must  be  Protestant— must  commu- 
nicate witli  the  church  of  England.    It 
was  then  settled  that  all  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  must  communicate  with  the 
church  of  England.    True  it  is  that  in  this 
respect  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,— and  I  am 
fiir  from  thinking  an  unwise  one,— has 
laken  place ;  but  the  general  (>rinciple  re- 
mains untouched.    This  principle  m  fact 
runs  through  every  part  of  our  system* 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  on 
aome  occasions  necessary  parties  to  the 
performance  of  the  rites  and  worship  of 
ihe  established  church ;  and  the  judges  of 
the  land,  if  not  by  positive  law,  yet  by  im- 
roemorisd  custom,  which  has  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  never  open  their  commissions 
at  the  assizes  until  they  have  first  repaired 
to  the  established  church ;  so  completely 
is  the  Protestant  establishment  recogniased 
by  the  constitution ;  and  so  deeply  is  it 
impressed  on  all  its  forms.— Upoii  what 
principle,  I  desire  to  know,  if  these  con- 
cessions are  allowed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics* oan  they  be  refused  to  every  other 
class  of  dissenters  from  Uie  established 
church }    I  admit  that  this  exclusion,  like 
every  other   exclusion,  must  sometimes 
operate  harsblv  on  individuals,  and  that  it 
can  b^  justified  only  on  adequate  grounds 
of  political  expediency.    But  I  contend 
ibr  the  existence  of  such  grounds.— The 
sect  of  Quakers,  for  instance,  is  a  very  re- 
apectable  community.    By  an  act  of  their 
o^n  they  have  excluded  Uiemselves  from 
eligibili^  to  office,  although  hera  the  be- 
nignity of  the  law  has  interposed,  and  in 
certain  cases  admitted  their  evidence  in 
judicial  matters  to  be  received  in  the  way 
!«  which  alone  tbey  chooae  to  tender  it. 


If  concession  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Catho* 
lies,  why  is  it  not  to  be  granted  to  the  Qua* 
kers  ?  Why  is  it  dot  to  be  granted  to  the 
Jews,  who  may  also  very  conscientiously 
maintain  their  own  peculiar  opinions  on 
theological  subjects  ? 

May  I  not,  therefore,  call  on  your  lord- 
ships to  consider  whither  you  are  going  i 
The  moment  you  throw  open  the  door  to 
equal   and  general  concession — the  mo- 
ment you  declare  an  unexceptional  eNgi* 
bility  to  power,  and  say  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  churches  of  the  dis* 
senters,  and  the  church  of  the  establish- 
ment is  the  ecclesiastical  endowment  of  the 
latter— that  moment  you  will  cease  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  maintaining  what  b  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  your  establish- 
ment.   Parliament  will  immediately  cease 
to  be  a  Protestant  parliament.    Of  course, 
my  lords,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  the  majority  of  members  will  be  no 
longer    Protestant ;   but    the   Cathdics, 
whatever  may  be  their  numbers,  will  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  legislature, 
which  must  thus  cease  to  be  exclusively 
Protestant.    This  would  at  once  e&ct  an 
entire  change  in  the  system  of  the  consti'* 
tution,  and  dissolve  that  intimate  alliance 
between  the  church  and  the  state  which 
was  established  at  the  Revolution. 

I  wish  your  lordships  to  contemplate  the 
full  consequences  that  may  result  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  proceeding.  How 
will  it  apply  to  the  law  which  exdudes 
from  the  throne  every  other  than  a  Pro- 
testant monarch  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to 
maintain  this  part  of  the  constitution 
while  we  remove  all  obstructions  to  all 
other  offices,  in  favour  of  all  other  indivi- 
duals ?  It  would  be  hard  indeed  that  one 
family  alone  should  be  excepted  from  the 
right  of  adhering  conscientiously  to  their 
rdigious  opinions  unless  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Crown.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  like- 
wise been  proposed  to  except'  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. But  these  are  reflations  ^rhoHy 
unsatisfactory  to  my  mind. — The  question 
remains  to  be  considered  in  another  point 
of  view.  I  admit,  my  lords,  that  there 
are  some  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land to  which  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  advert.  It  has  been  said  **  can  you 
wish  to  prolong  die  existence  of  auch  cir* 
cdnntanoesand  to  perpetuate  tbedisanion 
that  unhappily  prevails  in  that  country  >'* 
And  the  proposed  aaeasure  is  desoribea«s 
one  calciuatad  to  heal  dl  disensi^s,  to 
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allay  all  animosities,  and  create  what  has 
been  termed  **  a  moral  union*'  among  all 
classes  oT  his  majesty's  subjects.  My 
lords,  this  is  a  very  desirable  object.  If  I 
could  bring  myself  really  to  believe  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  acceding  to  the 
proposition  before  us,  I  do  assure  your 
loroships  that  I  should  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  withhold  my  support  from  it ; 
but  it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  so ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce quite  an  opposite  effect,  that  I  feel 
my  objections  to  the  motion  fortified  and 
invincible.  It  has  been  said,  and  that 
with  all  the  assumption  of  great  authority, 
that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  To 
this  I  answer  by  asking,— -will  they  remain 
at  the  point  to  which  you — the  friends  of 
the  Catholics,  wish  to  bring  them?  If  all 
that  is  now  required  were  this  instant 
granted,  grievances,  or  what  would  appear 
■o,  and  would  so  be  called,  would  remain ; 
if  the  Iri^  Catholic  were  this  moment  put 
on  a  footing  with  the  Protestant  in  point 
/o(  civil  rights,  he  would  instantly  com- 
plain of  the  great  hardship  of  having  an 
establishment  exclusively  Protestant,  in  a 
country  in  which  so  overwhelming  a  part 
of  the  population  was  Catholic;  and  it 
would  become  a  question,  whether  the 
faith  which  has  been  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Protestant  establbbment 
should  be  preserved  or  broken. 

Again,  my  lords,  I  say  there  is  no  ana- 
logy between  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
state  of  other  countries.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  church  establishment  followed 
the  creed  of  the  population,  but  in  Ireland 
the  church  and  the  property  are  on  one 
aide,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
on  the  other.  If  you  shake  the  principle 
of  your  laws,  you  at  once  shake  the  esta- 
blbbment which  is  interwoven — insepara- 
bly interwoven— with  their  stability,  and 
which  cannot  exist,  with  the  degree  of  Ca- 
tholic influence  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  measures  of  con- 
eetsiOD.  Is  it  wise  then,  my  lords,  with 
auch  a  prospect  before  us  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  the  establishment,  by  strip- 
ping it  of  part  of  that  influence  and  power 
which  may  be  essential  to  its  defence  ?— 
The  practical  efiecta  of  the  existing  exclu- 
sion can  be  felt  only  occasionally,  and  by 
a  very  few  persons.  Neither  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Catholics  themselves 
are  the  greatest  exclosionists  in  the  world. 
In  making  this  declaration,  I  again  dis- 
claim anv  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   I  do  not  presume  to  doubt  the  sio* 
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cerity  of  their  religious  opinions.  But  I 
maintain,  and  no  man  can  deny,  that  thoee 
religious  opinions  are  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive nature.  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  couo^ 
cils  of  Lateran  and  Trent  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  appeal  to  modern  decrees — I  appeal 
to  the  recent  authority  of  a  Catholic  dignf« 
tary,  to  show  that  toleration  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Can  it,  then,  be  doubted,  that  if 
by  any  succession  of  events  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  the  Catholics  should 
aajuire  the  ascendancy  over  the  Protes* 
tants,  they  would  exclude  the  Protestants 
from  the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil,  and  re- 
ligious rights  i  Surely,  we  are  entitled  to 
exclude  those  who,  from  their  own  unal- 
terable faith,  would  exclude  us  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  do  so. 

I  willingly  allow  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  pre- 
sent question,  arises  from  the  policy  that 
has  fcrmerly  been   pursued  in  Ireland, 
from  measures  some  of  which  I  lament, 
and  others  of  which  I  condemn.    But,  my 
lords,  we  must  provide  for  circumstances 
as  they  actually  exist.     We  are  not  to 
adopt  a  speculative  course  of  legislation. 
We  must  legislate  for  men  as  they  are. 
and  not  as  they  might  have  been.    It  is,  I 
confess,  a  subject  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  after 
the  most  serious  consideration,  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordships  the  impres- 
sion of  my  judgment  upon  it.    In  this 
era  of  the  world,  the  only  safety  for  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  best  security 
for  our  civil  constitution,  appears  to  me  to 
exist  in  keeping  them  indissolnbly  con- 
nected;  in  maintaining  the  church  and 
the  state,  in  that  legitimate  alliance,  in 
that  mutual  dependence  which  was  esta- 
blished at  the  revolution.     Every  indul- 
gence, every  liberality,  every  concession 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  that 
connexion  I  am  ready  to  support  and  up- 
hold.    But  though  a  friend  to  rational 
toleration,  I  cannot  consent  to  a  change 
which  in  its  operation  must  go  to  level  all 
the  religious  distinctions  of  society,  un»* 
hinge  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  leave  the  most  important  principles  of 
government  in  a  state  of  complete  uncer- 
tainty, render  society  liable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  every  accidental  prejudice  and 
opinion,  and  impair  the  ancient  founda- 
tions of  a  constitution  under  whichi  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  security  and  happi- 
ness.  I  am  persuaded  that  as  the  constitu- 
tion under  woich  we  liveis  justly  coosidei«4  . 
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superior  to  tbat  o^  other  statet,  to  also  ii 
it  Qiaterially  different.  There  have  beeo 
a  TSrietj  of  circumttaocet  connected  with 
the  progress  of  that  constitution,  with  the 
checks  and  character  of  its  institutions 
that  do  not  permit  of  any  anslogy  to  the 
condition  and  system  of  other  countries. 
Keeping  steadily  in  yiew  those  principles 
on  which  the  British  constitution  was 
formed,  which  have  hitherto  preserved  it, 
and  by  which  alone  I  firmly  believe  it  can 
be  perpetuated,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  my  support  to  a  demand  for 
equal  immunities,  which  are  not  sought 
on  equal  terms ;  although,  as  I  have  al- 
ready affirmed,  I  am  disposed  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  any  partial  measures  of 
Belief,  not  mcompatible  witli  the  essential 
safety  of  a  Protestant  Crown  and  Pro- 
testant establishments. 
The  Earl  of  Darvley  said  >- 
My  lords,  1  have  suffered  many  years 
to  pau  without  expressing  to  your  lord- 
ahips  my  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  in  the  detailed  manner  in  which 
t  could  have  wished  to  express  them. 
t  sm,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  deli- 
ver my  sentiments  upon  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  noble  earl  who  has  just 
concluded  a  forcible  address  to  your  lord- 
ships, commenced  by  saying  that  he 
would  argue  the  question  on  general 
grounds.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
bowever,  it  appeared  that  the  noble  earl 
bad  no  objection  to  certain  specific  con- 
cessions.^ My  lords,  I  cannot  help  con- 
aidering  it  irreconcilable  in  the  noble  earl, 
after  that  expression  of  his  willingness  to 
correct  anomaliesi  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  penal  laws  respecting  the  Catholics 
cannot  be  denied,  and  to  allow  a  mo- 
dified concession  to  that  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  to  oppose  my  noble  friend's 
notion  for  going  mto  a  committee,  in 
which  the  noble  earl  and  your  lordships 
knay  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
what  ought  to  be  conceded  and  what 
ought  to  be  withheld.  Does  not  the 
noble  earl  feel  that  it  is  in  a  committee 
alone  that  that  which  he  is  dimosed  to  do 
may  be  best  accomplished  i  I  did  indeed 
expect  to  hear  from  the  noble  secretary 
some  specific  argument  against  the  motion ; 
but,  ^  to  my  disappointment,.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  an  indulgence  in  declamation 
on  the  dangers  wiu  which  an  acqui* 
escence  in  it  would  threaten  chordi  and 
atate.  But,  unlea  the  noble  earl  and 
your  loidships  are  deteinuned  to  deny 
Cstholic  conoessiooi  tmder  ef  ery  clrcgun« 


stance,  and  to  however  limited  an  extent » 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  on 
which  the  motion  for  a  committee  caik  be 
rejected. 

A  right  reverend  prelate  has,  indeed, 
said  a  great  deal  about  the  misconduct 
and  intemperance  of  some  members  of  the 
Catholic  bodv;  of  that  misconduct  and  in* 
temperance  1  am  not  disposed  to  be  the 
apologist.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  pre- 
judice which  it  has  created  agamst  the 
Catholic  cause.  But  still,  in  my  opinion, 
so  far  from  operating  against  the  claims- 
of  the  whole  Catholic  bo^,  it  ought  to  be 
an  additional  motive  for  acceding  to 
them.  Is  it  not  fairly  to  be  presumed, 
my  lords,  that  the  persons  who  have 
manifested  this  misconduct  and  intempe- 
rance, and  who  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  cause  which  they  affect  to  support, 
if  the  question  were  finally  set  at  rest 
would  lose  that  adventitious  and  unnatu- 
ral consequence  for  which  they  are  indebt- 
ed alone  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Irritation  and  discontent?  Take  away 
the  pretext  for  violence,  and  tou  remove 
the  opportunity  of  which  these  dema- 
gogues eagerly  avail  themselves.  There 
wiu  then  be  no  field  for  these  distur- 
bers and  dieir  advocacy,  and  they  will 
speedily  disappear. 

The  same  right  reverend  prelate  has 
contended,  that  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  Catholics,  which  pre- 
cludes the  oiance  ofasatisftctory  result 
to  any  inquiry  into  which  your  lordships 
may  be  induced  to  {^.  My  lords,  if  sdch 
a  contrariety  of  opmion  among  the  Ca^ 
thdics  does  exist,  it  is  no  solid  objection 
to  the  motion.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Parliament  is  bound,  without  re- 
ference to  sny  such  considerations,  to 
legislate  in  the  manner  which  appears  to 
its  wisdom  to  be  the  most  expeoient  for 
the  general  good*  How  firequeotly  have 
we  had  to  settle,  by  leg'islative  enactments, 
the  disputes  of  contending  parties  in  the 
state  1 

There  is  one  subject,  mv  lords,  [on 
which  I  cordially  agree  with  the  noble  se- 
cretary. ^  I  cordially  agree  with  him  that 
all  consideration  of  the  securities  to  be 
required  from  the  Catholics  ought  to  b#' 
dismissed  from  our  minds.— What  more 
suitable  security  can  be  devised  than  the 
affections  of  the  people  ?  And  how  can 
veil  gain,  those  affections  so  certainlv,  as 
by  making  concessions  liberally,  if  you 
make  them  at  all  ?  The  single  enactment 
of  extending  eq^al  civfl  rignts  to  the  Ca- 
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Uioiic  as  to  the  Protestant  ( with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  limited  nuage  of  of- 
fipee  in  the  state),  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
easiest  and  most  conciliatory  course ;  and 
wiUy  I  am  persuaded,  insure  the  co-opera- 
tioA  of  the  Catholics  in  support  of  the  go- 
vernment that  protects  them.  I  cannot 
see  any  grounds  for  the  dangers  dreaded 
by  the  uMe  secretary. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  heard 
the  noble  ean  who  spoke  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  debate  from  the  other  side 
of  the  HousOi  so  justly  demand  a  specific 
cation  of  the  dangers  aeainsi  which  it  is 
probable  parliament  will  hare  to  provide 
lo  the  event  of  vieldiog  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Catholic  body.  To  that  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  noUe  earl  no  answer  has 
been  given.  Surely,  my  lords,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous proposition  to  suppose  that  the 
stronger  the  interest  which  the  Catholic 
has  in  the  privileges  of  the  constituti(», 
the  more  disposed  he  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  efieci  its  subversion !  It  is  curious  to 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Catholic  stands.  It  rests  on 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to 
take  an  oath  whicn  militates  against  their 
reliftions  belief.  If  the  Cathofics  were  to 
think  proper  to  take  this  oath,  there  would 
be  at  once  an  end  to  the  exemption.  Does 
not  this  unequivocally  prove,  my  lords, 
the  view  which  the  Catholics  entertain  of 
the  sanctity  of  that  obligation,  which  they 
are  nevertheless  accused  of  holding  so 
lightlj? 

With  respect  to  the  influence  on  parlia- 
ment which  Catholic  concession  is  calcula- 
ted to  occasion,  nothing  can  be  more  nn- 
Ibunded  or  ridiculous  than  to  lay  that  if 
both  Houses  of  par  liament  were  th  ro  wn  open 
to  the  Catholics,  they  could  obtain  any 
preponderance  in  either.  Nor  could  the 
sligntest  danger  result  from  rendering  the 
Catholics  eligible  to  the  higher  mifitary 
and  naval  commissions.  On  the  contrarr, 
I  am  persuaded  that  their  admissioii  would 
tend  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  the 
state ;  for,  my  lords,  it  is  utterly  mconsist- 
ent  with  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the 

greater  capacity  for  enjoyment  you  eon- 
NP  on  an  individual,  the  more  disposed  he 
will  be  to  forfeit  it  by  his  rashness  and 
violence. 

My  lofds,  it  has  been  broadly  stated 
that  this  measure  will  not^  of  itself,  traii^ 
QvilUxe  Ireland*  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  full  admissioii  oC  the  Catholics  to  the 
privilej^es  which  they  require  will  not  of 
Itself  imineaiately  allay  discoateati  and 
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produce  efiEsctual  conciliation.  I  aUoir 
this.  I  aUow  that  Catholic  conceinen 
will  net  be  a  universal  panacea  for  the 
grievances  which  have  so  long  afflicted 
Irriand.  As  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pre* 
sent  exclusion  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evile* 
in  Ireland,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  will  ^itself 
effect  a  complete  cure  of  those  evils.  But, 
although  it  may  not  do  all,  it  will  do  much. 
Many  other  remedies  wiU  be  necessary ; 
but  this,  my  lords,  is  indispensaUe  as  the 
commeneement,  and  as  the  qualifViogprin- 
ciple  of  all  the  rest.  It  will  go  mr  to  heal 
wounds,  and  mitigate  prejudices ;  btit  it 
will  certainly  not  go  so  far  as  we  shall  find 
it  expedient  to  go.  Much  more  must  be 
done  before  that  unhappy  dOuntry  can  be 
rendered  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  nature  seems  to  have  se 
prodigally  intended  for  her.  But,  my 
fords,  I  have  ever  considered,  and  I  ever 
shall  consider  the  repeal  of  the  penal  law9 
affainst  the  Catholics  as  ihetine  aua  mm 
of  the  wise  government  of  Ireland. 
Until  that  result  shall  be  accomplished, 
as  on  the  one  hand  Ireland  can  never  en* 
joy  the  blessines  that  nature  has  bestowed 
on  her,  so  on  the  other  hand  England  caa 
never  avail  herself  of  that  efficient  co-op-' 
oration  on  the  part  of  Ireland  of  which 
she  might  otherwise  feel  assured. 

My  lords,  we  cannot  possibly  remain 
where  we  are,  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  We  must  grant  more,* 
or  we  have  granted  too  much.  Govern-' 
ment  ought  to  take  up  this  measure  as  an 
essential  part  of  its  policy.  Let  it  come 
before  the  legislature  recommended  by 
government,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  adoption.  Whatever,  my  lords,  may 
be  the  fate  of  my  noMe  friend's  motion 
this  night,  when  the  Catholics  consider 
the  aedous  support  nchich  their  cause  has 
received  from  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  and  from  so  laim  ar 
proportion  of  the  most  distineoished  mdi- 
viduals  on  both  sides  of  this  House,  they 
must  feel  that  they  have  no  reason  to  dee- 
pond  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  roust  be 
assured,  that  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  Ireland  and 
the  general  security  of  the  empire,  and  to 
calculated  to  establish  universal  harmony 
among  all  classes  of  society,  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 
Lord  GrenvUie  rose  and  said : 
I  have  too  frequently  trespassed  on  your 
lovdshipa  attention  in  the  hope  of  aimnf 
in  the  '•ccottpltihine&l  of  Ais  great  booor 
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to  Irdani  and  to  this  country,  to  think 
th^  at  this  late  period  of  the  discussion, 
when  your  lordships  are  in  possession  of 
eveT]Mn*gun]ent  that  can  be  urged  on  the 
subject,  when  the  public  mind  is  so  fully 
eahghtened  with  respect  to  it,  it  would 
become  me  to  proceed  Into  that  wide  and 
comprehensife  view  of  the  subject  which 
on  former  occasions  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my 
daty  to  take ;  to  refute  objections  which 
liave  so  often  been  shown  to  be  ground- 
less ;  or  to  enforce  reasons  which  are  now 
so  generally  admitted.    Nothing,  indeed, 
that    I  am  able  to  say  can  strengthen 
Ihe  unassailable  inferences  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite,  who  has  proved  that  with 
the  sagacity  of  a  sound  politician  he  has 
cast  his  eve  over  the  whole  subject,  ex- 
amined the  question    in  all  its  bearings 
with  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a  wise  states- 
man, and  taken  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  true  interests  of  this  empire. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  also,  who  spoke 
third  in  the  debate,  a  man  with  whom  it 
is  ny  pride  to  have  lived  from  childhood 
in  the  most  intimate  friendship,  a  man  of 
whose  friendship  there  is  no   one  who 
ought  not  to  be  proud,  a  man  who  adorns 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  a  man 
who  is  justly  revered  by  the  country,  has 
well  described  the  question  before  your 
lordships  as  a  question,  not  of  an  abstract 
and  polemical  character,  not  of  subtle  and 
metaphysical  speculation,  not  of  religious 
and  tneological  distinction,  but  a  question 
of  justice  and  expediency,  a  question  of  a 
pureljr  and  extensively  political  nature,  a 
question  not  for  divines,  or  lawyers,  or 
logical  disputants,   but  for  statesmen,  a 
question  not  for  the  schools,  but  for  the 
l^islatore.  It  is,  indeed,  from  the  legbla- 
ture  thai  have  sprung  the  evils  which  at 
present  daim  your  lordships   considenu 
don-^-a   legislature  which,  on  so  many 
other  great  topics  of  public  policy,  has 
poceeded  on  liberal  and  enlightened  prm- 
ciples,  but  which,  in  legislating  for  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Catholics  has  disgraced  its 
statute  book,  and  distorted  its  policy,  by  a 
system  of  intolerant  an  heartless  restrio- 
tioni  by  a  succession  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive, morose^  illiberal,  cruel,  and  unwise 
enactments  that  have  ever   stained   the 
most  barbarous  code  of  the  most  barbarous 
nation  on  earth. 

In  endeavourmg,  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  great  interests  involved  maueha  qoea- 
tioni  I  will  not  descend  1  into  trifling  A* 
quisitions  on  abstract  points*  They  iare 
too  narrow,  todliuleibrlegislalif&roenBi* 
(VoLxitXVL) 


I  deratidn,  compared  with  the  gigantic  ob- 
jects that  are  at  issue.  This  is  not  a 
question  for  retired  scholars  in  their  clo- 
sets who  may  employ  themselves  in  framing 
nice^  and  metaphysical  distinctions  about 
the  limits  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
power  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  about  the  extent  of  obedi- 
ence or  the  degree  of  submission  claimed 
by  ecclesiastics.  Your  lordships  are 
called  upon  to  look  at  the  subject  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  and  with  a  different  purpose ; 
— to  regard  it  as  one  of  legislation  ^— to 
reflect  on  what  experience  has  establish- 
ed ;— 40  consider  what  wisdom  points  out 
as  necessary  to  be  accomplished.  Your 
lordships  are  called  upon  to  remove  those 
evils  which  in  their  operation  weaken  the 
public  security,  and  diminish  the  public 
happiness.  When  I  thus  view  the  ques» 
tion  as  one  of  policy,  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  history  and  experience,  I  own  my 
astonishment  at  the  doubts  and  difliculties 
which  have  entered  such  minds  as  I  have 
seen  labour  under  them.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  attending  to  the  considerations  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  sufficient,  by  the  opposers 
of  Catholic  concession,  to  exhibit  some 
nice  points  of  difficult  explanation,  to 
recur  to  some  facts  wholly  irrelevant,  to 
point  out  some  remote  cause  of  appro* 
iiension,  or  some  minute  appearance  of 
danger. 

In  opposition  to  such  a  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  I  conceive  that  we  ought 
not  to  view  a  question  on  one  side,  and  to 
anticipate  inconvenience  only  from  one 
quarter.  In  all  measures  of  government 
and  legislation  difficulties  and  dangers 
must  ever  be  balanced.  We  ought  te 
pursue  not  that  course  which  i:i  entirely  free 
from  remote  apprehensions  and  con* 
tingent  evils  fa  course  in  almost  every  in* 
stance  unattainable)  but  that  course  which 
seems  attended  with  the  fewest  of  them. 
If  we  are  never  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  has  apparent  justice  and  wisdom  on 
its  side,  ana  positive  good  for  its  object, 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  the 
remote  possibilities  of  events,  km  the 
unforeseen  concatenation  of  causes,  no 
evil  can  result  from  it  except  by  a  special 
appomtment  of  Providence,  or  a  suspen> 
sion  jof  the  laws  of  nature,  I  know  of  no 
actet  which  a  legislature  can  pass  with 
safotjr;  I  know  of  no  line  of  policy 
wUen  on  such  {^rounds  would  not  be  liable 
to  objection, 
i  When  fioUe  lords  fixc  so  alive  to  thoM 
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nice  and  subtle  diBtiactioiu  by  whiiclk  the 
pottibilitjr  of  such  imaginable  dangers  is 
pointed  out,  is  it  possible  that  they  can 
shut  their  eyes  to  tne  real  dangers  which 
for  sixty  years  have  threatened  the  couu" 
try  from  the  refusal  of  concession?   My 
lords,  I  repeat  that  this  is  no  subtle  deci- 
sion, no  nice  question,  no  abstract  meta- 
physical inference ;— it  is  a  practical^  ques- 
tion, that  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of 
every  man^  of  which  the  whole  empire 
has  seen  and  heard  much ;  for  the  deter- 
mination of  which  every  one  who  feels  for 
Che  prosperity  of  his  country  and  wishes 
for  its  stability,  is  anxious.     And  this  is 
She  situation-  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
atop  where  we  arel'  It  is  proposed,  my 
lords,  by  the  opponents  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation to  remain  where  we  are,  unless 
we  can  show  that  it  is  not  possible  danger 
nay^  arise  from  an  endeaivour  toameBo- 
rate  our  condition.     In  this  rituation  we 
wre  destined  to  stand,  not  because  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  by  suck  an  endea* 
TOur  our  interests   will'  be   endangered ; 
not  because  it  can  be  pointed  out  by  what 
^wer,  by  what  means,  from  what  quarter, 
at  what  time  difficulties  or  evils  are  to  re- 
sult from  it ;  but  because  your  lordships 
Are  told  by  the  noble  earl  opposite  that 
the  connexion  between  religion  and  the 
civil  power — between  church  and  state-* 
has  been  long  established,  and  ought  to  be 
finally  maintained;  for  that  it  is  essential 
to  our  security  and  happiness.     To  that 
proposition  1  readily  assent.    I  hold  that 
opinion  as  firmly  as  the  opponents  of  the 
present  measure ;  and  it  is  |>ecause  I  hold 
It  firmly  and  would,  zealously  support  it 
that  I  conjure  your  lordships  to  look  at 
Ae  question  in  all  its  bearings,  to  grapple 
with  it ;   and  not  to  be  deterred  from  le- 
gislating upon  it,  lest  you  may  bring  about 
evils,  no  man  knows  of  what  nature,  and 
nay  shake  our  establishments^   na  man 
Imows  in  what  manner. 

If  I  were  asked  how  the  decision  of  this 
ouestion^  can  endanger  the  tranqiiiliity  of 
ue  empire,  or  shake  our  establishments,  I 
would  answer— not  bv  asreeing  to  con- 
cession, but  by  witlmoloiog  concession; 
by^  irritating  the  feelings,  by  insulting  the 
pride,  and*  by  oriumniatinff  the  chaiaeter 
of  four  or  five  millions  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects ;  and  thus  uniting  them>  against  our 
intolerant  principles  and  oppressive  insti- 
tutions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were 
asked  what  were  the  means  of  confirming 
our  religious  instttutuMis  and  perpetuating 
cur  establishipeBtSi  I  would  reply,  by 
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adopting  a  measure  which  would  demon* 
strate  the  liberality  of  our  principles,  by 
admitting  to  an  equal  participation  of 
civil  privileges  those  who  differ  froArtis  on 
religious  grounds.  Whatever  our  opiniona 
may  be  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholics,  how  different  soever  they  may 
be  to  our  own,  it  is  our  part  to  show  the 
superior  character  of  our  constitution  and 
our  religion,  and  nothing  can  tend  more 
effectuallv  to  do  this  than  to  prove  the  fiir 
eility  with  which  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
into  a  participation  of  the  advantages  of 
the  one  those  from  whom  we  essentially 
difer  as  to  die  doctrines  of  the  other. 

Nothings  my  k>rds,  can  strengthen  our 
enipire  more  than  a  cordial  union  and  con- 
ciliation with  Ireland ;  nothing  can  more 
tend  to  our  disadvantage  thim  the  belief 
that  we  can  stop  where  we  are ;  and  that, 
without  concession,  we   can   arrest  the 
growing  evils  in   that  country.     Those 
evib,  produced  at  first  by  intolerance,  aiB 
strengthened  and  aggravated,  and  will  be 
perpetuated  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
illiberal  restrictions.    The  noble  earl  has 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  farther  relaxation 
of  these  restrictions,  but  he  has  not  speci- 
fied whence  this  danger  caft  arise  r  snd  for 
my  part,  my  lords,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever 
can  arise  at  all.   If  danger  is  the  neoes* 
sary  conseouence  of  concession,  the  con* 
cessions  wnich  have  already  been  made 
have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  as  great 
dan^r  as  could  be  produced  by  the  ad» 
mission  to  further  privities.     All  that  is 
dangerous  has  been  alrndy  granted.    la 
the  army,  if  diere  be  any  disposition  oa 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  rebel  against 
the  eonstitutioo,  or  to  overthrow  the  esta^ 
blishment,  they^  have  already  acquired  the 
means  ef  manifesting  it;  they  may  hold 
conmiissions  below  that  of  a  general  offi- 
cer ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  colond  must 
enjoy  much  more  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  thau  a  ge» 
neral  officer,  who  is  less>inmediatelv  con* 
nected  with  them*    They  may  alsooe  go- 
vernors of  fortresses  and  castles;  and  aa 
such,  would  have  greater  means,  in  the 
even^  of  military  operations,  of  facilitating 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  than  a  general  im 
the  field.    The  same  observation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  navy ;  but  I  will  not  trouble 
your  lordships  by  a  detail  of  the  variooa 
departments  of  service,  in  order  to  point 
cut  the  admisskmsand  the  exclusions;  aad 
the  impolicy  of  the  latter  in  oonjunctioii 
with  the  former.   The  bar  likewise  is 
to  the  tateu  of  die  Cistholica 
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die  bench  does  not  offer  them  iubonours), 
and  I  need  hardly  remark  to  your  lord- 
ahipi  that  in  a  councry  deprived  of  its  le- 
gillature  the  influence  of  the  bar  is  pro- 
portioDally  increased.  This  bas  long  been 
the  case  in  Scotlandi  and  will  soon  be  the 
case  in  Ireland. 

With   respect  to   the  legislature,  m^ 
lords,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  belp  consi- 
4ering  the  danger  anticipated  from  the  ad- 
mission into  parliament  of  a  few  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  altosetber  vi- 
aionary.    Undoubtedly  as  the  nm>le  secre- 
tary had  said,  such  an  JncorpoBation  will 
no  longer  allow  it  to  be  .called  an  exdu- 
aa? ely  Protestant  parliament.    But  to  ap* 
piehend  danger  from  such  a  source— giv- 
mg  to  the  ground  of  that  apprehension  the 
fiillest  extent  to  which  the  most  wild  ima- 
gioation  can  carry  it«— to  suppose  that  the 
small  number  of  Catholics  that  must  of  no* 
oessitybe  admitted  could  overcome  the 
great  majority  of  Protestants— is,  in  my 
opinion  a  most  needless  and  chimerical 
mr.    But  a  more  distant  and  indistinct 
danger  still  Is  apprehended  by  the  noble 
secretary,  who  asas  **  if  the  present  grie- 
Taace  be  rcmored  will  the  Catholics  be  sa- 
tisfied, will  they  make  no  farther  demands, 
will  there  not  remain  that,  in  their  opinion 
atill  greater  grievance  of  a  large  Catholic 
population   and  a  Protestant   establish- 
ment V*  In  return,  I  ask  the  noble  earl,  if 
the  Catholics  are  disposed  to  proceed  to 
the  length  which  bealludes,  without  obtain- 
ing any  intermediate  privileges  will  they  be 
prevented  by  their  refusal?   Will  the  dis- 
content occasioned  by  an  ulterior  want  be 
lessened  by  a  feeling  of  presenioppression  ? 
Will  irritation  be  ulayed  by  increesing  its 
causes^or  the  inclination  to  do  misdiief 
diminished  by  multiplying  its  excitements  i 
The  Catholics  will  not  become  less  at- 
tached to  the  state  by  sharing  its  benefits, 
or  less  disposed  to  overturn  its  institutions 
bv  being  excluded  from  them.  In  fact,  the 
Catholics  are  as  prone  at  present  as  Ihey 
ever  will  be  to  ask  for  a  distribution  of  the 
church  funds  and  endowments  in  Ireland, 
with  the  additionally  irritating  considera- 
tion that  they  are  wantonly,  ilhberally,  and 
ungenerously  excluded  uom  civil  privi- 
leges which  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  enjoy ;  parliament  ought  therefore  to 
remove  this  additional  irritation,  and  sliow 
the  Catholics  that  ProtesUnU  can  be  libe- 
ral in  concession  while  they  are  firm  in 
the  maintenance  of  thehr  own  rights ;  and 
thus  demonstrate  that  the  existence  of  a 
Xtetestaat  cbuich  ia  perfectly  consistent 


with  the  communication  of  civil  privileges 
to  those  who  are  of  a  difierent  religious 
communion.  Let  the  evil  be  iirst  removed 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity^  and  a 
firmer  position  can  afterwards  betaken  on 
indisputable  ground. 

This,  my  lords,  may  be  conddered  a 
sufficient  ^^J  to  the  noble  earl's  appre- 
hension. But  I  will  go  further.  I  con- 
tend, that  by  concession,  we  shaU  not  onl^ 
give  the  Catholics  no  advantage  in  tfaear 
ulterior  objects,  but  we  shall  deprive  Ihem 
of  die  wish  to  make  any  effort  for  the 
attainment  of  tfiose  objects,  and  interest 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
establishment.  One  of  the  greatest  secu- 
rities for  that  establishment  will  be,  the 
incorporation  of  the  leading  Catholics  m 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  nation.  I  know 
no  man  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt 
to  answer  the  noUe  secretary's  ques- 
tion, "  Will  things  rest  here  r  directlv 
in  the  affirmative.  This  will  very  much 
depend  on  the  leffislature.  I  cannot  tett 
to  what  decision  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
of  parliament  may  lead ;  but  this  I  will 
not.hesitate  to  say, — ^that  I  know  no  mea- 
sure which  •can  produce  such  beneficial 
effectaas  concession;  nothii^  which  cnxk 
so  certainly  promote  public  tranquillity; 
nothing  that  can  so  surely  guard  against 
danger ;  nothing  that  can  more  effectually 
counteract  a  long  train  of  impolicy  and 
misgovemment.  What  is  represented  aa 
dangerous  by  the  noble  earl,  is  in  my  mind 
the  only  means  of  safely.  If  there  be  one 
measure  calculated  above  all  others,  to  re* 
establish  harmony  in  the  empire,  it  is  that 
which  the  noble  earl  characterizes  aa 
fraught  with  haxard  to  the  constifuiion.^— 
My  lords,  this  is  no  new  opinion  of  mine* 
I  have  long  entertained  it;  and  every  thing 
that  I  see  and  hear,  only  serves  to  impress 
it  more  deeply  on  my  mind,  and  to  make 
me  feel  its  truth  with  the  greater  forced- 
It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  we  began 
to  relax  that  intolerant  and  odious  system 
of  commercial,  political,  and  religious  re« 
striction,  which  so  long  disgraced  the  le« 
gislature. 

And  here,  my  lords,  I  must  observe^ 
that  there  never  was  a  srosser  misrepre- 
sentation, than  to  identify  that  intolerant 
and  persecuting  system  with  the  Revolu- 
tion. Historv  can  boast  of  few  greater 
men  than  William  the  drd,— few  to  whom 
human  nature  is  under  greater  obligations 
•—few  more  disposed  to  support  freedom, 
more  wise  in  their  plans,  more  succettful 
in  ibeir  undertaki^gi.    But  if  there  was 
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allay  all  animositiefl,  and  create  what  has 
been  termed  **  a  moral  anion*'  among  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  My 
lords,  this  is  a  very  desirable  object.  If  I 
could  bring  myself  really  to  believe  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  acceding  to  the 
proposition  before  us,  I  do  assure  your 
loroships  that  I  should  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  withhold  my  support  from  it ; 
but  it  b  because  I  do  not  believe  so ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce quite  an  opposite  effect,  that  I  feel 
my  objections  to  the  motion  fortified  and 
invincible.  It  has  been  said,  and  that 
with  ail  the  assumption  of  great  authority, 
that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  To 
this  I  answer  by  asking, — will  they  remain 
at  the  point  to  which  you— the  friends  of 
the  Catholics,  wish  to  bring  them?  If  all 
that  is  now  required  were  this  instant 
granted,  grievances,  or  what  would  appear 
so,  and  would  so  be  called,  would  remain ; 
if  the  Irish  Catholic  were  this  moment  put 
on  a  footing  with  the  Protestant  in  point 
X>f  civil  rights,  he  would  instantly  com- 
plain of  the  great  hardship  of  having  an 
establishment  exclusively  Protestant,  in  a 
country  in  which  so  overwhelming  a  part 
of  the  population  was  Catholic;  and  it 
would  become  a  question,  whether  the 
faith  which  has  been  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Protestant  establishment 
should  be  preserved  or  broken. 

Again,  my  lords,  I  say  there  is  no  ana- 
logy between  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
state  of  other  countries.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  church  establishment  followed 
the  creed  of  the  population,  but  in  Ireland 
the  church  and  the  property  are  on  one 
side,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
on  the  other.  If  you  shake  the  principle 
of  year  laws,  you  at  once  shake  the  esta* 
blishment  which  is  interwoven — insepara- 
bly interwoven-^with  their  stability,  and 
which  cannot  exist,  with  the  degree  of  Ca- 
tholic influence  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  measures  of  con- 
eessioo.  Is  it  wise  then,  my  lords,  with 
such  a  prospect  before  us  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  the  establishment,  by  strip- 
ping it  of  part  of  that  influence  and  power 
which  may  be  essential  to  its  defence  ?— 
The  practical  efiects  of  the  existing  exclu* 
aion  can  be  felt  only  occasionally,  and  by 
n  very  few  persons.  Neither  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Catholics  themselves 
are  the  jpreaiest  exclusionists  in  the  world. 
In  making  this  declaration,  I  again  dis- 
claim any  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   I  do  not  presume  to  doubt  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  their  religious  opinions.  But  I 
maintain,  and  no  man  can  deny,  that  those 
religious  opinions  are  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive nature.  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  coun^ 
oils  of  Lateran  and  Trent  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  appeal  to  modern  decrees — I  appeal 
to  the  recent  authority  of  a  Catholic  aignf« 
tary,  to  show  that  toleration  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Can  it,  then,  be  douhted,  that  if 
by  any  succession  of  events  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  the  Catholics  should 
ac^iuire  the  ascendancy  over  the  Protes- 
tants, they  would  exclude  the  Protestants 
from  the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil,  and  re- 
ligious rights  ?  Surely,  we  are  entitled  to 
exclude  those  who,  from  their  own  unal- 
terable faith,  would  exclude  us  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  do  so. 

I  willingly  allow  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  pre- 
sent question,  arises  from  the  policy  thai 
has  formerly  been   pursued  in  Ireland, 
from  measures  some  of  which  I  lament,' 
and  others  of  which  I  condemn.    But,  my 
lords,  we  must  provide  for  circumstances 
as  they  actually  exist.     We  are  not  to 
adopt  a  speculative  course  of  legislation. 
We  must  legislate  for  men  as  they  are« 
and  not  as  they  might  have  been.    It  is,  I 
confess,  a  subject  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  after 
the  most  serious  consideration,  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordships  the  impres- 
sion of  my  judgment  upon  it.    In  this 
era  of  the  world,  the  only  safety  for  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  best  security 
fbr  our  civil  constitution,  appears  to  me  to 
exist  in  keeping  them  indissolubly  con- 
nected;  in  maintaining  the  church  and 
the  state,  in  that  legitimate  alliance,  in 
that  mutual  dependence  which  was  esta- 
blished at  the  revolution.     Every  indul- 
gence, every  liberality,  every  concession 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  that 
connexion  I  am  ready  to  support  and  up- 
hold.    But  though  a  friend  to  rational 
toleration,  I  cannot  consent  to  a  change 
which  in  its  operation  must  go  to  level  all 
the  religious  distinctions  of  society,  un»* 
hinge  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  leave  the  most  important  principles  of 
government  in  a  state  of  complete  uncer- 
tainty, render  society  liable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  every  accidental  prejudice  and 
opinion,  and  impair  the  ancient  founda- 
tions of  a  constitution  under  which,  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  security  and  happi« 
ness.   I  am  persuaded  that  as  the  constitu- 
tion under  wnidi  we  liveisjustlycooiideitd  . 
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toperiof  to  tlmt  o^  other  ttatei»  to  also  it 
h  materially  different  There  have  beeo 
a  Tariety  oi  circumatancet  connected  with 
the  progress  of  that  constitution,  with  the 
checks  and  character  of  its  institutions 
that  do  not  permit  of  any  analogy  to  the 
condition  and  system  of  other  countries. 
Keeping  steadily  in  Tiew  those  principles 
on  which  the  Brituh  constitution  was 
/orned,  which  have  hitherto  presenred  it, 
and  by  which  alone  I  firmly  believe  it  can 
be  perpetuated,  it  is  impolsible  for  me 
to  give  my  support  to  a  demand  for 
equal  immunities,  which  are  not  sought 
on  equal  terms ;  although,  as  I  have  al- 
ready affirmed,  I  am  disposed  to  lend  a 
faTourable  ear  to  anT  partial  measures  of 
selief,  not  incompatible  with  the  essential 
aafety  of  a  Protestant  Crown  and  Pro- 
testant establishments. 
The  Earl  oC  Darnley  said  >— 
My  lords,  1  have  suffered  many  years 
to  pau  without  expressing  to  your  lord- 
ships my  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  in  the  detailed  manner  in  which 
1  could  have  wished  to  express  them. 
I  am,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  deli- 
^ner  my  sentiments  upon  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  noble  earl  who  has  just 
concluded  a  forcible  address  to  your  lord- 
ahips,  commenced  by  saying  that  he 
would   argue   the  question   on   general 

Kounds.    In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
»wever,  it  appeared  that  the  noble  earl 
bad  no  objection  to  certain  specific  con- 
cessions.^   My  lords,  I  cannot  help  con- 
aidering  it  irreconcilable  in  the  noble  earl, 
aAer  that  expression  of  his  willingness  to 
correct  anomaliesi  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  penal  laws  respecting  the  Catholics 
cannot  be  denied,  and  to  allow  a  mo- 
dified concession  to  that  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  to  oppose  my  noble  friend's 
motion  for  going  mto  a  committee,   in 
which  the  noble  earl  and  your  lordships 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
what  ought    to  be  conceded  and  what 
ought  to  be  withheld.     Does  not   the 
noble  earl  feel  that  it  is  in  a  committee 
alone  that  that  which  he  is  diraosed  to  do 
nay  be  best  accomplished  I    I  did  indeed 
expect  to  hear  from  the  noble  secretary 
aoma  specific  argument  against  the  motion ; 
but,  to  my  disappointment,.! have  heard 
nothing  but  an  indtdgence  in  declamation 
on  the  dangers  with  which  an   acqoi- 
eicence  in  it  would  threaten  church  and 
itate.     Butt  uolea  the  noble  earl  and 
your  lordships  are  determined  to  deny 
Catholic  conoesaioni  under  every  circjmi* 


stance,  and  to  however  limited  an  exteott 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  oi» 
which  the  motion  for  a  committee  caik  be 
rejected. 

A  right  reverend  prelate  has,  indeed, 
said  a  great  deal  about  the  misconduct 
and  intemperance  of  some  members  of  the 
Catholic  body;  of  that  misconduct  and  in* 
temperance  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  the 
apologist.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  pre- 
judice which  it  has  created  against  the 
Catholic  cause.  But  still,  in  my  opinion, 
so  far  from  operating  against  the  daima 
of  the  whole  Catholic  body,  it  ought  to  be 
an  additional  motive  for  acceding  to 
them.  Is  it  not  fairly  to  be  presumed, 
my  lords,  that  the  persons  who  have 
manifested  this  misconduct  and  intempe- 
rance, and  who  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  cause  which  they  affect  to  support, 
if  the  question  were  finally  set  at  rest 
would  lose  that  adventitious  and  unnatu- 
ral consequence  for  which  they  are  indebt- 
ed alone  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
irritation  and  discontent?  Take  away 
the  pretext  for  violence,  and  vou  remove 
the  opportunity  of  which  these  dema- 
gogues eagerly  avail  themselves.  There 
wiU  then  be  no  field  for  these  distur- 
bers and  dieir  advocacy,  and  they  will 
speedily  disappear. 

The  same  right  reverend  prelate  haa 
contended,  that  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
exists  amooff  the  Catholics,  which  pre- 
cludes the  diance  ofa  satisfactory  result 
to  any  inquiry  into  which  your  lordshipe 
may  be  induced  to  go.  My  lords,  if  siich 
a  contrariety  of  opinion  among  the  Ca- 
tholics does  exist,  it  is  no  solid  objection 
to  the  motion.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Parliament  is  bound,  without  re- 
ference to  any  such  considerations,  to 
legislate  in  the  manner  which  appears  to 
its  wisdom  to  be  the  most  expedient  for 
the  general  good*  How  frequently  have 
we  had  to  setUe*  by  legislative  enactments, 
the  disputes  of  contending  parties  in  the 
sUtel 

There  is  one  subject,  my  lords,  [on 
which  I  cordially  agree  with  toe  noble  se- 
cretary. I  cordially  agree  with  him  Aat 
all  consideration  of  the  securities  to  be 
required  from  the  Catholics  ought  to  b#' 
dismissed  from  our  minds.— What  more 
suitable  security  can  be  devised  than  the 
affections  of  the  people  ?    And  how  can 

2011  gaia  those  affections  so  certainlr,  aa 
y  making  concessions  liberally,  if  you 
make  them  at  all  ?  The  sincle  enactment 
of  extending  eqi^d  chril  right!  to  the  Ca- 
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Ireland  on  a  better  footing  than  the  Pro- 
testant dissenten  in  this  country?  Are 
yaa  wt]ling<^have  vou  made  your  minds 
ap  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  acts  i  With- 
out going  that  length  sJl  the  rest  will 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  If  you  are 
not  disposed  to  do  all  this,  my  lords,  allow 
jne  to  recommend  to  you  to  pause  before 
you  more  at  all.  These  are  the  grounds 
on  which  I  feel  it  my  du^  to  resist  the 
present  application.  I  am  not  prefiared, 
by^  my  vote  this  night,  to  give  notice  to 
quit  mj  present  tenement,  until  I  am  sure 
of  having  another  House  over  my  head. 
I  am  not  prepared,  and  I  trust  few  of  your 
lordships  are  prepared,  for  this  fundamen- 
tal change ;  lest  it  should  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  the  establishment  in  church  and 
state.  I  am  disposed  to  look  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  the  bloody  and  licentious  reign  in  which 
that  blessing  originated,  but  to  the  mild 
and  solid  virtues  of  the  succeeding  mo- 
narch, and  to  the  efforts  cf  those  erudite 
and  distinguished  men  who  were  patro- 
nized by  him,  and  who,  happily  for  nhese 
highly-favoured  realms,  placed  our  church 
on  a  rock,  from  which  I  hope  in  God  it 
m»^  never  be  displaced. 

Earl  Gret/  rose  and  said:— 

My  lords ; — Completely  anticipated  as  I 
have  been  in  every  thing  which  I  can  wish 
to  express  on  the  present  subject,  ex- 
hausted as  it  has  been  by  my  noble  Friends 
and  the  noble  earl  opposite,  I  feel  that 
some  apology  is  necessary  to  your  lord- 
ships for  troubling  you  with  any  superflu- 
ous observations;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not reconcile  myself  to  give  a  silent  vote 
on  this  great  and  animating  question,  in. 
support  of  which  I  have  always  cherished 
the  utmost  interest  and  zeal.  These  ob- 
servations, however,  shall  be  but  few ; 
merely  to  serve  as  a  record  of  my  earnest- 
ness in  a  cause,  resting,  in  my  opinion,  on 
the  principles,  not  only  of  the  soundest 
justice,  but  also  of  the  soundest  po- 
licy. My  lords,  the  omission  of  some 
things  in  this  night's  debate  has  given  me 
considerable  satisfaction.  Your  lordships 
have  not  to-night  been  wearied  out  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  objectionable  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  We  have  not 
heard  that  monstrous  charge  u^^  against 
the  Catholics  that  their  doctrines  exempt 
them  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith 
with  heretics.  This,  together  with  other 
assertions  as  monstrous,  which  on  other 
occasions  formed  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  objectiona  against  gr«ntuig  tae  Ci- 
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tholicii  the  privileges  and  unmunities  for 
which  they  seek,  we  have  been  saved  the 
pain  of  hearing. 

But  though  I  have  not  again  heard  those 
often-repeated  calumnies*  whicli  I  hopp 
are  now  for  ever  consigned  to  merited  olm- 
vion,  I  have  felt  much  astonishment  and 
pain  at  the  course  of  argument  which  has 
been  pursued  by  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
and  by  a  ripht  reverend  prelate  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  debate.  It  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  asserted  by  that  noble  earl 
and  that  right  reverend  prelate,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  cannot  exist  in  this 
country  as  an  establishment,  if  we  admit 
a  complete  toleration  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
MThat !  Is  it  at  this  period  of  general  infor- 
mation and  genersi  reasoning  habits  that 
a  British  House  of  Peers  is  to  sanction  the 
monstrous  idea  that  the  Protestant  religion 
is  not  such  a  religion  as  may  with  si3ety 
errant  to  the  Catholic  body  that  participa- 
tion of  power  which  a  Catholic  govern- 
ment has  thought  it  expedient  to  grant  to 
a  Protestant  bodv  under  similar  circumstan* 
ces  I  what  I  shall  we  listen  with  any  degree 
ofpatience  to  the  allegation  that  although 
a  Catholic  state  may  grant  complete  tolera* 
tion— nay,  more,  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  Protestant,  we  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  our  religion,  act  with  aa 
much  generosity  to  the  Catholic !  It  is  re- 
lated of  the  great  duke  of  Guise,  in  the 
time  of  the  religious  disputes  in  France* 
under  the  reign  of  the  cruellest  enemy  of 
the  reformed  church,  tliat  when  bis  assas- 
sin was  brought  before  him,  he  addressed 
him  in  these  words :  <<  Mark  now  the  dif- 
ference between  your  religion  and  mine,-* 
your's  inculcates  assassination  as  a  duty, 
mine  teaches  me  to  forgive.'*  A  senti- 
metit  in  itself  so  noble,  that  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  dramatic  poets  lias  adopt- 
ed it,  and  introduced  it  into  the  tragedy 
of  Tamerlane: 

**  Now,  learn   the   difierenoe    'twizt  thy 

&ith  and  mine : 
Thine  bids  thee  lift   thy  dagger  to  my 

throat; 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thoe 

livc.'^ 

Such,  my  lords,  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  think,  is  the  language  which  the 
followers  of  the  Protestant  religion  are  en- 
titled to  hold  towards  the  more  bigptted 
adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  if  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  earl  and  the  right 
reverend  prelate  are  well-founded,  I  am 
mistaken,  and  the  reformed  church  of 
England  ii  u  intolenuit  and  persecutiDg 
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in  its  spirit  at  the  church  of  Rome  ever 
was. 

'  The  nobTe  earl  who  last  addressed  your 
lordships  asked  you,  why  you  would  go 
into  a  committee  before  any  specific  mea- 
sure had  been  proposed?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  it  is  the  usage  of  pailiament  to  go  into 
a  committee  on  all  matters  of  hi^h  im- 
portance, on  the   general   allegauon  of 
great  grievances  which  require  great  re- 
medies.  Surely  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  think  that  the  exdosion  under  which 
the  Catholics  labour  is  to  them  a  great 
grievance.    In  my  judgment,  not  one  of 
your  lorddiips  can  conscientiously  vote 
against  my  noble  friend's  motion,  who  is 
not  prepared  to  declare  that  there  is  no- 
thiiw  in  the  present  state  of  the  penal  laws 
asarocting  Ireland  which  requires  altera* 
Hon.    Is  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  those 
enactments,  which  roust  ever  be  consi- 
dered, while  they  remain  in  it,  the  dis- 
grace of  our  statute  book  i  A  right  reve- 
rend prelate,  indeed,  has  said  that  he, 
forsooth,  is  quite  satisfied  diat  the  Catho- 
lics shall  enjoy  merely  those  privileges 
which  have  already  been  allowed  them. 
But  I,  my  lords,  can  never  be  satisfied 
while  any  individual  in  a  free  country  re- 
mains cut  oif  from  his  right— capacity  of 
civil  power.    This  should  be  open  to  all 
aubjects  of  the  realm,   indiscriminately ; 
may  exclusion  from  it,  if  not  justified  by 
aome  imoerious  state  necessity,  if  not  de- 
manded by  some  podtive  diuiger,  is  un- 
just, is  irreconcilable  with  any  prindples 
of  equity.    What  is  the  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument? That   the  constitution   of  this 
country  being  essentially  Phitestant,  no 
concession  can  be  granted  to  die  Catholics 
without  subverting  the  fid>ric.    My  lords, 
this  is  not  the  way  m  which  I  have  read  the 
constitution.    Sure  I  am  that  themreat 
monarch  under  whom  the  hiws  on  wnich 
«o  much  stress  is  now  laid  were  introduced, 
mid  who  has  been  so  justly  panegyriiad 
by  my  noble  friend,  was  wposed  to  the 
greatest  toleration ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
carry  his  principles  into  foU  effiBOl  and 
practice  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  was  at- 
tributable to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
to  the  state  necessity  of  opponng  afiunily, 
struggling  for  the  Crown.    That  danger 
has  ceased,  and  the  laws  refierring  to  it 
should  cease  also.^What  has  been  ad- 
duced from  Mr.  Locke,  as  authority  for 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusion  of  CaOio- 
lies  from  the  fall  bend&t  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  no  longer  apdic^le.    The  great 
point  of  objection  with  MnLodce,  was, 

1 


that  as  the  Catholics  were,  by  their  fei>- 
gious  tenets,  bound  in  fdlegiance  to,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  family  (^tb# 
Stuarts,  who  were  contendin|^  for  the 
throne^  they  could  not  be  consideTed  sta- 
ble or  firm  adherents  to  a  Protestant  mo- 
narch or  a  Protestant  government.  Thie 
bugbear  no  longer  exists;  and  in  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  no  reason  to  sua* 

Sect  that  a  Catholic  is  not  a  true  and 
ege  subject  to  the  family  now  on  th* 
throne.  No  danger  now  remains  that  ia 
not  too  indbtinct  to  be  named  or  defined* 
At  least  none  has  been  stated.  I  bee  par* 
don  of  the  noble  earl  opposite.  He  haa 
stated  one  danger,  but  it  is  of  a  nature  som^ 
what  unsubstantial ;  although  he  earnestly 
called  your  lordships  attention  to  iL  Tbia 
^hmger,  which  so  powerfully  excites  tha 
apprehension  of  the  noble  earl  is  diat  if 
the  Catholics  shall  be  admitted  into  a  foH 
participation  of  all  the  privileges  of  tha 
British  constitution,  the  parliament  of  tUa 
country  can  no  longer  be  called  exdosive* 
ly  a  Protestant  parliament.  The  neUa 
earl  foresees  the  greatest  peril  from  tha 
loss  of  that  distmctive  appefiation.  Is  par^ 
liament  now,  in  fact,  exdusively  Ihotes- 
tant  ?  Are  not  many  of  die  Hrotestant 
members  returned  by  Catholic  coDstito* 
eaU ;  and  must  they  not  be  considered  aa 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  repre* 
sent  Catholic  interesu  ?  Really,  my  lords^ 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  hwd  tha 
name  of  a  thing  prized  bevond  the  sub- 
stance. I  have  heard  and  known  that  the 
forms  of  afree  government  sometimes anr- 
vive  when  the  substance  is  gone;  but  I 
have  never  heard  that  when  the  Ubertiea 
of  a  country  have  sunk  under  a  military 
despotism,  those  who  have  thus  fidlen  into 
the  lowest  and  last  stage  of  national 
desradation,  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
rights,  influence^  and  authority  of  whidi 
tnqr  had  once  reason  to  be  proud,  ought 
to  consider  it  a  source  of  consolation,  a 
the  midst  of  their  distressbg  recollections^ 
that  they  still  retab  the  names,  forms,  and 
symbob  of  that  liberty  and  happinesa 
which  they  origmaUy  possessed.  ^  Tha 
mere  namci  my  lords,  is  but  an  insult, 
when  the  leauty  is  no  more.  Yet  the 
noUe  earl  argues  b  this  manner:  bethinka 
that  though  the  parliament  would  be  sub» 
stantiaUy  the  same— eubstantiallT  Protee* 
tant,  yet  that  great  daaoer  is  to  be  appc^ 
bended  if  twoor  tfaiea  Catholic  ropwien 
tatives  should  be  admitted  into  the  other 
House,  and  two  or  three  Catholio  peera 
restored  to  tlieir  hereditary  seau  i^  this 
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House,  which  were  filled  hy  their  anced* 
tors  with  such  glory  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country. 

And  what  is  the  danger  of  admitting 
these  individuals  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  rights  I  Why,  that  the  name  of  an 
exclusively  Protestant  parliament  will  be 
done  away,  and  with  the  name,  according 
to  the  argument  of  the  noble  earl,  that 
the  securities  of  the  Protestant  establish* 
inent  will  go  likewise !    Surely  never  did 
the  wit  of  man  devise  a  danger  more  fu* 
tile  and   imaginary    than    this !    What ! 
after  the  concessions  made  to  the  Catholic 
community  in  1777, 1778,  and  1793,  could 
your  lordships  expect  that  this  ground  of 
objection  to  the  motion  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  noble  earl  ?  After  we  have  gone 
BO  far  in  removing  the  disabilities  of  the 
Roman    Catholics,     I    cannot    conceive 
either  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  stopping 
where  we  are.     My  lords,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  established  religion  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  best  religion  m  the  world ;— as 
auch  I  wish  it  to  be  supported  by  the  most 
efficacious  means*     These  means  consist, 
in  my  idea,  in  liberality  to  the  professors 
of  other  religious  tenets.      A  departure 
from  this  principle  in  Ireland  is  the  more 
inexcusable ;  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  are  not  of  the 
established  religion.     How  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  the  noble  lords  opposite  appear 
no  less  alarmed  at  the  present  application 
when  securities  are  oflfered  to  them  for  the 
church  and  state  than  they  were  at  the 
same  proposal  when   no  such  securities 
were  offered?    If,  as  the  noble  earl  has 
said,  it  be  still  necessary  to  keep  the  Ca- 
tholics out  of  certain  high  offices  in  the 
atate^  why  has  not  the  noble  earl  proposed 
some  other  concession  i    Why  has  he  not 
proposed  an  exemption  from  tithes  ?    No 
•—nothing  like  liberality  must  it  seems 
take  place ;— no  relaxation  of  the  rein  ;•— 
like  a  proscribed  cast,  the  Catholics  are 
to  be  compelled  to  labour  for  others  in 
whose  privileges  they  have  no  participa- 
tion ;  biesides  which  they  have  the  burthen 
of  their  owa  clergy  thrown  upon  themselves 
alone.    If  there  are  inevitable  grievances, 
it  would  at  least  become  his  majesty's  go- 
yemment  to  remedy  those  which  may  be 
avoided.    The  only  tenable  ground  of  ex- 
-elusion  was  that  which  might  have  been 
maiotiuned  before  the  first  partial  conces- 
cions  in  1 777  and  1778.    But,  some  of  the 
offites  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  the  Ca- 
tliplict  having  then  been  granted  them, 
only*  more  strongly  excites  their  discon- 
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tent  and  resentment  at  the  withholding' 
of  the  remainder.  For  instance,  in  the 
army,  what  can  be  more  absOl'd  than  to 
admit  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  but  restrict  him  from  ever  becom- 
ing a  general ;  although,  in  many  caseSg 
from  the  necessity  of  the  service,  we  give 
him  the  command  and  authority  of  a  ge« 
neral  i  This  I  believe  actually  occurred  in 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  from  the  acci* 
dents  of  war  it  must  perpetually  happen* 
I  will  suppose  that  at  Waterloo,  where  it 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel,  in  common 
with  most  of  my  grateful  countrymen,  that 
the  Catholic  am[Sy  contributed  his  talents 
and  his  blood  to  our  triumph  in  that  fiery 
trial,  all  the  superior  officers  had  fallen, 
and  that  a  Catholic  colonel,  who  might 
chance  to  be  the  highest  on  the  list,  had 
assumed  the  command,  would  such  an  as«> 
sumption  have  been  considered  a  breach 
of  duty  either  by  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief»  or  by  your  lordships^ 
or  by  the  nation  at  large  ? 

This  shows  one  of  the  absurdities  con* 
nected  with  the  present  svstem.  With 
respect  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  the 
system  of  exclusion  is  equally  impolitic 
and  dangerous.  The  Roman  Catholic 
lawyer^  whatever  may  be  his  abilities  or 
learning,  is  not  only  precluded  from  sit* 
ting  on  the  bench,  but  is  not  even  admis* 
sible  to  the  situation  of  king's  counseL 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  we  actually  give 
him  a  retaining  fee  against  the  CrowD» 
and  we  throw  into  his  hands  the  means  of 
making  the  discontents  of  the  people  most 
formidable  to  government.  On  such  a 
svstem,  my  lords,  it  is  impossible  to  rest. 
The  hand  or  arm  is  furnished  with  efiec« 
tive  vigour  while  the  body  remains  para- 
lyzed. Thus  are  the  words  of  an  accurate 
judge  of  human  nature  fulfilled—* 
"  NuUi  comes  exeo." 

This  makes  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  that  patient  and  exemplary  class 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  the  more  distress;- 
ing. 

I  feel,  my  lords,  that  at  this  late  hour 
I  am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  lord* 
ships  attention,  but  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  my 
vote.  The  noble  earl  who  last  addressed 
your  lordships  says,  that  if  we  agree  to  my 
noble  frieod's  motion,  we  must  also  repeal 
the  test  laws.  Be  it  so«  8o  far  am  I 
from  thinking  that  any  evil  would  arise 
from  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  that  I  am 
persuaded  their  repeal  would  be  materia 
ally  beneficial  to  tne  country.    Can  it  be 
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impoliUc  to  rap^al  the  teat  Unri  when  the 
divqnters  of  all  dauet  have  so  nobly  iU8- 
tained  the  British  empire  at  the  most  cri- 
tical and  trying  moment  of  its  fate  ?  It 
voidd  be  to  impose  a  stigma  which  they  do 
not  desenre.  unquestionably,  it  will  be 
also  extremely  beneficial  to  admit  that 
most  respectable  body,  the  English  Catho* 
lies,  to  a  full  participation  in  every  civil, 
naval,  and  military  privilege.  If  Uie  ex- 
pediency of  the  restrictions  on  the  Catho- 
ucs  in  this  country  be  grounded  on  the 
spiritual  allegiance  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  the  pope,  that  is  applicable  to  the 
French. deigy;  for  the  rrench  clergy  ac- 
knowledge spiritual  allegiance  to  the 
pope.  But,  has  it  ever  appeared  in  the 
oistory  of  France,  that  the  French  people 
and  the  French  church  have  not  supported 
their  own  independence,  and  the  authority 
of  their  kings,  against  all  external  influ- 
ence whatever  i  Has  theLr  spiritual  adhe» 
rence  to  the  pope  ever  prevented  the 
French  clergy  from  adhering  to  their  go^ 
vemment  in  civil  matters,  when  opposed 
to  him  I  Unless  therefore  it  can  be  proved 
that  there  exists  some  extraordinary  dif- 
ference in  the  doctrines  of  the  professors 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  two  coun« 
tries,  I  sa^  that  this  affords  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  desired  concession. 

With  respect  to  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  at 
Brussels,  I  wish,  my  loros,  to  be  permitted 
to  make  a  few  observations^  first,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  by  a  treaty  concluded 
in  this  country,  and  signed  by  the  British 
minister,  our  consent  was  given  to  the 
union  of  the  Netherlands  to  Holland ;  as 
the  means  of  strengthening  Holland.  It 
is  a  principle  of  our  religion  to  which  I 
am  sure  none  of  the  right  lev.  prelates 
opposite  will  object— <<  that  we  should  do 
unto  our  neighbouis,  aa  we  would  thev 
diould  do  unto  us.**  If  therelere,  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  add  to  the  Protestant  go- 
Temmept  of  Holland,  which  asay  correctly 
be  termed  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  on  Um  continent,  a  popu- 
lation of  Papists,  as  the  inhabitaota  of  the 
Netherhmds  confessedly  are ;  and  if  we 
consented  to  the  naasanbee  deaiaribed  in 
the  declaration  oftnearchbishopof  Medh 
Ii»— namely,  that  no  alteiatmn  should  be 
made  in  the  church  estaMishment  in  the 
Netherlands;  that  eqeal  protection  and 
&vour  should  be  extended  lo  eeevy  lecT, 
and  that  all  parties  m  the  stale  shouM  be 
equally  diaible  to  every  ptace  of  truat, 
honour,  and  emohiaieQt#--4f»  aa  I  ha?e  ob* 
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observed,  all  this  was  done  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  our  natural  ally  on  the  conti- 
nent, shall  I  be  told,  my  lords,  of  the 
policy,  nay  necessity  of  excluding  Catho- 
lics in  this  country  from  those  situations 
and  privileges,  the  attainment  of  which  ie 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  on  your  lord* 
ships  table  ?  The  treaty,  uniting  Hollan4 
and  the  Netherlands,  was  framed  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy ;  and  wa^ 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  British 
government.  There  then  is  a  Boman 
Catholic  state  united  to  a  Protestant  state, 
and  all  the  individuals  of  both  rendered 
eligible  to  every  oflSce  whatever.  If  this 
practice  was  eciod  with  respect  to  Holland 
«-if  it  was  sue  with  reepect  to  Holland,  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  why  a 
similar  proceeding  wonld  not  be  good» 
would  not  be  safe,  in  this  country ;  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  why  the 
Irish  and  the  English  Catholic  may  not 
be  bound  more  firmly  Uf  the  interests  of 
the  state,  by  granting  tliem  tbe  loogr 
earned  meed  of  their  patience  and  deserts. 
Many  other  observations  I  should  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make,  but  for  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  I  rose  to  ad« 
dress  your  lordships.  I  am  sensible  that  in 
what  I  have  teted  I  have  added  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  the  arguments  whieE 
have  been  so  ably  nrgea  by  ray  nobl^i 
friends,  and  the  noble  earl  opposite^  but  I 
have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  once  more 
raising  my  voice  in  parliament  against  the 
eontinuanoe  of  a  system  of  restrictioas  dia« 
creditable  to  the  nature  of  our  govern* 
DMnt,  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  religion— 41  svstefii 
impolitic  in  principle,  unjustifiable  In 
practice,  diminishing  the  real  tranquillity 
and  welfiure  of  the  nation,  instead  of  adding 
to  its  security  and  establishing  its  peace ; 
and  pregnant  with  dangers  wluch  are  eg- 

Evated  by  the  a|)^Uing  circumstancea  of 
eahmitous  perfiNl  at  which  the  boon  is 
solicited* 

The  Lord  ChancMfr  said : 

My  Lords :— I  cannot  agree  with  the 
noble  earl  who  haa  just  eat  oown,  that  any 
argument  can  be  drawn  firoos  the  dreum- 
stanoes  attendant  on  the  recent  union  of 
the  Netherlanda  to  Holland,  in  favour  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catbdica  ef  Ire* 
land.  In  tne  treaty  to  which  the  noble 
earl  has  referred,  the  general  extenaion  of 
dvil  privileges  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  allowed,  because  the  go* 
vemment  tf  that  comKrv  was  Cathohc«-« 
The  eleinia  now  put  foctn  by  the  CathoUca 
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of  Ireland,  would,  if  granted,  necessarily 
lead  to  the  abrogation  of  all  those  guardls 
and  secarities  vrhich  render  our  constitu- 
tion essentially  a  Protestant  constitution; 
and  such  has  been  the  anticipation  of  the 
noble  earl.  I  therefore  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, being  convinced  that  the  conceding 
of  the  Catholic  claims  would  be  productive 
of  the  ultimate  subversion  of  all  our  esta- 
blishments. 

My  lords,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  the  king  is  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
the  state.  I  will  pass  over  the  time  of 
Henry  8th,  when  the  king's  sopremacy 
was  declared.  I  will  pass  over  the  statute 
of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  again 
established;  and  I  call  on  your  lordships 
to  remember  how  distinctly  this  principle 
of  the  king's  supremacy  was  recognized  at 
the  Revolution ;  and  how  unequivocally  it 
was  proclaimed  that  the  government  and 
constitution  of  this  country  are  essen- 
tially Protestant.  Much,  my  lords,  of 
the  argument  of  this  night  has  been 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  Locke. 
i  will  venture  to  say»  that  no  man  in  the 
world  was  ever  more  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  That  emment  writer 
has  positively  declared,  that  according  to 
the  Romish  creed,  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics;  Chat  the  Catholics  pro- 
Bounce  all  those  who  are  not  of  their  own 
communion  heretics,  and  that  they  claim 
the  power  of  excommunicating  kings;  and 
therefore  that  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  into  power,  as  they  had 
thus  delivered  themselves  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  a  foreign  prince.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  although 
I  should  be  sorry  to  entertain  to  the  full 
extent  the  opinion  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day,  that  Mr.  Locke  ;  did  of  the 
Catholics  of  his  day,  yet  I  must  say,  in 
contravention  of  the  statement  of  a  right 
reverend  prelate,  whom  I  shall  ever  re- 
spect, that  by  Mr.  Locke,  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  every  civil  privilege  was  held 
to  be  highly  dangerous. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
your  lordships  that  we  are  now  debating 
what  we  shall  do  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  under  the  obligation  to  which 
we  have  come  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  England.  The  security  of 
this  constitution  has  beei>  providea  for  by 
many  laws,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
founded  in  true  wisdom.  The  very  first 
«ct  of  king  William's  reign,  was  an  act 
nquiring  ev^ry  penon  who  came  into  par- 
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liaraent,  to  declare  aj^ainst  trimsubstaoda* 
tion.  It  was  for  the  prevention  of  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament^ 
that  that  act  was  passed.  No  man  Uving 
can  read  the  bill  of  rights,  without  seemg 
that  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  country  were  framed  to  support  each 
other.  The  preamble  of  that  bill  exprev* 
ly  states,  that  the  late  king  James  had  en* 
deavoured  to  subvert  the  Protestant  reli^ 
ion ;  and  therefore,  that  certain  persooa 
ad  sent  for  king  William.  For  what? 
Not  merely  to  secure  their  civil  liberties, 
but  to  preserve  their  religion.  These  per- 
sons tendered  the  crown  to  king  Wilhannr, 
as  a  crown  to  be  worn  by  a  Protestant; 
and  a  Protestant  only ;  and  it  was  posi- 
tively declared,  that  in  case  the  Crown 
should  devolve  on  a  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  should  be 
considered  as  ipso  Jado  dead,  And  the 
Crown  should  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  next  Protestant  heir  to  it.  It  is  otter^ 
ly  impossible  that  any  man  can  read  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  without  feeling  that  the 
unrestrainal  toleration  of  popery  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  BrttisK 
constitution.  I  ask  your  lordships  to  read 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  established  at  the 
same  time ;  and  you  will  find  it  distinctly 
asserted  in  that  oath,  that  no  foreign 
prince  is  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
religious,  within  this  realm.  Again,  if 
your  lordships  read  the  oath  of  a  privj 
counsellor,  you  will  find  that  it  denies  the 
authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
all  foreign  prelates  whatever. 

As  to  myself,  my  lords,  I  have  long  en- 
tertained an  opinion  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  suppose 
that  our  constitution  need  no  longer  be 
guarded  by  those  tests  which  have  hitherto 
formed  its  security.  I  must  say  that  ao 
cording  to  my  reason  and  apprehensioDg 
the  propositions  that  your  loraships  have 
this  night  heard  go  to  the  destruction  of  all 
the  necessary  safeguards  of  our  establish- 
ment. By  the  constitution  his  majesty 
forfeits  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
coming a  Catholic.  If  Catholics  are  to  be 
admitted  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  the  state, 
I  ask  hbw,  the  king  not  being  a  Catholic, 
he  can  in  many  respects  be  conscientiously 
advised  by  popish  ministers.  My  lords, 
such  a  change  will  render  it  necessary  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  sammonses  to  this 
House;  as  it  is  the  dut^  of  this  House  oc- 
casionally to  advise  his  majesty  on  the 
throne*  The  Roman  Catholios  who  are 
admitted  into  parliament  and  into  civil 
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power. must  undertake  to  support  that 
which  it  iaagainat  their  conacience  to  sup- 
port !  Oar  ancestorSi  my  lords,  at  the  iime 
of  the  RerolutioOy  made  it  their  business 
efiectuallj  to  secure  the  nation  against  the 
recurrence  of  popery,  and  the  constitution 
which  they  bequeathed  to  ua  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to 
posterity.  To  the  principles  of  a  free  go- 
yemmeot  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic rel^oD  are  decidedly  hostile.  The 
moat  eminent  writera— Milton^  Locke, 
Temple,  Somers  have  declared  this.  King 
William  himself  has  recorded  this  as  his 
opiojon.  James  the  second  was  deprived 
or  his  crown  because  he  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  Catholic  religion  into  the  state. 
Are  we  to  overturn  all  that  our  ancestors 
have  done  on  this  subject  ?  What  will  the 
nation  ssy  to  such  a  proceeding  i  What 
will  Uie  rrotestant  part  of  the  people  say  i 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe  that  I 
cannot  accept  or  understand  the  explana- 
tion which  it  has  been  attempted  to  give 
of  the  nature  of  the  motion.  It  is  not,  in 
fiict,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  mere  motion 
for  a  committee.  My  lords,  it  would  be 
inuch  the  more  candid  proposition  to  move 
ht  once  for  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  from  every  civil  oisability 
under  ^  which  thev  now  labour.  If  the 
committee  into  which  we  are  to  go  does 
not  end  in  such  abiU  it  will  not  serve  the 

Jurpose  of  those  who  ask  for  it;  and  if  it 
oea  then  the  direct  motion  will  save  so 
much  time  and  trouble.  But»  my  lordsi 
as  in  my  understanding  of  the  constitution 
any  such  propositiooi  direct  or  indirect, 
militates  against  the  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties of  the  state,  and  against  every  se- 
curity to  the  Protestant  establishment  for 
which  our  ancestors  so  gloriously  strug- 
gled, I  feel  it  a  most  solemn  duty  to  op- 
pose the  noble  lord's  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich^  in  explanation, 
said ;— The  learned  lord  called  upon  me 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  which,  considering 
that  he  had  obtained  no  victory,  is  rather 
premature.  It  is  very  easy  to  turn  to  the 
mdex  of  a  krae  folio ;  and  thus,  as  Mr. 
Pope  says  **  To  catch  tlie  eel  of  science 
by  the  tail."  With  the  aid  of  a  detached 
passage,  unconnected  with  what  has  gone 
before,  or  follows  after,  almost  any  thing 
may  be  proved  from  almost  any  book. 
The  kadins  principle  of  Mr.  LoduB  Let- 
ters on  Toleratioo  is,  that  no  man  should 
auffer  in  his  civil  privileges,  because  he  is 
notamembcroftheestablished  church;  and 
bishop  Hoadly  expressly  declares,  that! 
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whenever  the  Catholics  give  aatisfactory 
proofs  of  civil  allegiance^  he  shall  rejoice 
to  assist  in  knocking  off  their  chains. 

The  House  then  divided  upon  lord  Do- 
noughmore*s  motion,  when  the  numbers 
were:— 

Contents — present-  -  ...  54 
Proxies 36 

—  90 
Non-contents— present  -  -  82 
Proxies 60 

^142 


Majority  against  the  motion    52 
List  qfthe  Majority  and  Minority, 
Majority* 

Not  Contents^ 


Present, 


DUKES 

York 

Cumberland 
Beaufort 
Rutland. 

MARQUISSES 

Bath 

Comwallis 
Exeter 
Lothian. 

BARLS 

Bridgewater 

Westmoreland 

Winchelsea 

Cardigan 

Shaftesboiy 

Foulett 

Avlesford 

Macclesfield 

Bathurst 

Harcourt 

Aylesbury 

Digby 

Abergavenny 

Liverpool 

Komney 

Manvers 

Lonsdale 

Verulam 

Edgecumbe 

Talbot 

Brownlow 

Beauchamp 

Strathmore 

Limerick 

Glaseow 

Caledon 

CharlevilJe 

Roden 

Mayo. 

VISCOUNTS 

Falmouth 


'&' 


Hampden 

Sidmouth 

Lake 

Exmouth 

Melbourne. 

LOKDS 

Boston 

IWnevor 

Morton 

Selsea 

Kenyon 

RoUe 

Bolton 

Middleton 

Eldon 

St  Helens 

Redesdale 

Ellenborough 

Arden 

Gambier 

Abojrne 

Hanjs 

Prudhoe. 

AECHBISBOPS 

CanteiburT 

York 

Tuara. 

BISBOPS 

London 

lincoln 

Salisbuty 

St  Asaph 

Lhmdaff 

Exeter 

Ozfoid 

Ely 

Chester 

Carlisle 

Hereford 

Peterborough 

St  David's 

Ck>nlert 

Ossory 
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DUKES 

ClareDce 
Wellington 

BnccleugU 

Montrose 

Leeds 

Bichmond 

AthoU 

Newcastle. 

ICA.EQUIS8ES 

Hertford 

Bonegall 

C^olmondeley 

Huntly 

Salisbury 

Northampton. 
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Saving  Bakks  Bill.^  On  the  motton 
for  the  recommittal  of  this  bill^ 

General  Thornton  was  of  oproion,  that 
the  btH  sfaonld  proceed  no  farther  ni  the 
present  sesston,  but  that  in  the  next 
sometfatng  might  be  done.  The  4if- 
ference  in  the  actual  state  of  interest  upon 
exchequer  bills,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
present  biH|  amoonted  to  lOi.  and  Sai  per. 
cent,  and  must  fall  upon  the  p!d>lic.  He 
honed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ic- 
ceae  to  the  orayer  of  the  petitions  against 
the  bill,  and  consent  to  its  being  witii- 
drawn  for  the  present  tesrion. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  the  sense  of  the  coontrj 
was  not  against  die  bin.  Petitionff  bad 
been  presented  from  three  places  onlj 
agtinst  it,  Norwich,  St.  PHul's  Covent- 
pirden,  and  Hertford,  and  he  believed 
the  majority  of  the  petitioners  were  now 
satisfied  npon  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  then  recobmitted.  On 
the  clause  which  obliges  the  trustees  of 
these  institutions  to  vest  all  monies  re* 
ceived  by  them  in  the  flmds  of  Great  Bfi- 
taiUi  some  couTersation  arose. 

Sir  C.  Monck  thought  that  the  clause, 
if  it  passed  into  a  raw,  would  put  the 
gentlemen  who  undertook  the  guidance 
of  these  institutions  in  a  degraded  condi- 
tion, as  they  were  thus  declared  not  trust* 
worthy,  but  were  compelled  to  vest  the 
money  in  a  maoner  marfced  out  tor  tbeai| 
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which  tt^  fie  1M  adnrtiaigeMi*  to  tfamre 
If hoie  nonej  ihej  were  entrusted  with. 

Sir  J.  Newport  epproved  of  the  ctotne 
on  Mb  "^tj  groona,  as  It  took  away  le- 
aponsibility  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  mo* 
oey,  from  the  gentleman  connected  with 
aaring  banks. 

Mr«  Preston  and  Mr.  Dickinson  object- 
ed to  the  clause,  as  it  would  tend  to  throw 
into  the  ibnds,  money  whidi  might  be 
lent  on  mortgagei  to  tne  rdief  df  the  agti- 
cnltural  interest.  The  clause  was  finally 
agreed  to.  On  the  daose  which  allows 
persons  who  have  money  in  sating  banks 
to  receive  parish  relief, 
'  Mr.  Rau  observed,  that  this  clause 
had  excited  more  discussion  than  any  other 
in  the  bill.  Though  many  persons  con- 
nected with  the  saving  banks  were  per- 
aoaded  that  it  was  essential  to  the  pros- 

gerity  of  the  institutions,  he  should  not 
ave  oeen  disposed  to  press  it,  if  a  decided 
opinion  appeared  against  it.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  were  much  obviated  by  a  limi- 
tation introduced,  forbidding  pariah  re- 
Kef  to  be  given  to  any  person  who  had 
more  than  SCd.  in  one  or  these  institutions. 
Mr.  Araffi/ objected  to  the  clause.  The 
object  of  saving  banks,  was  to  induce  the 
•  people  to  look  to  other  sources  than  the 
poor-rates ;  and  if  the  poor  man  was  sub- 
ject to  lose  his  hard-earned  savings,  from 
nlnesSy  he  had  rather  induce  nim  to 
atpply  to  the  rich  for  their  charitable  as- 
aisuoce,  for  thus  a  feeling  of  benevoknce 
on  the  one  hand,  and  gratitude  on  the 
other,  would  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Barclay  thought,  the  parish  funds 
would  be  so  lienefit^  by  the  introduction 
of  saving  banks,  that  the  protection  af- 
forded those  institutions  would  radier  tend 
to  benefit  those  funds  than  to  press  on 
them. 

Mr.  Huihuan  said,  that  in  considering 
Ak  question  in  the  committee,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  effecwof  the  poor 
laws  was,  ta  give  the  improvident  a  right 
Over  the  industry  and  pri^rty  of  others : 
the  natural  efiect  of  this  was,  to  increase 
dependence  and  mendicity;  but  while  it 
was  desirable  to  obviate  the  ill  effect  of 
these  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
by  every  means  a  desire  to  do  without 
their  assistance.  If  the  poor  man  thought 
that  his  small  savings  were  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  (he  first  fit  of  sickness,  he  would  be 
entirely  disheartened  from  saving  at  all. 
The  case  might  be  different  if  the  poor 
laws  had  never  existed ;  but  after  having 
g^ven   a  bonnty   on    improvidence    to 
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thd  amount  of  ten  millions  a  year,  thtf 
general  fbdfaig  of  the  poorer  classes  could 
not  at  once  be  brought  to  relinquish  aO 
thoughts  of  the  supports  it  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  In  order  to  produce  future 
gooA  etkctBf  it  was  necessary  to  incur  a 
present  chsrge  by  way  of  encouragement; 
fie  Was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  clause* 
With  respect  to  Uie  charge  thrown  on  die 
parish  by  the  rate  ef  interest  to  be  se- 
cured to  the  contributors,  no  saving  bank 
could  be  instituted  according  to  this  biH 
tiH  tcro-thirds  df  the  parish  consented. 

Mr.  PkUipi  objected  to  the  clause,  aa 
likely  to  destroy  every  hope  of  exciting  a 
spirit  of  independence.  It  would  be  less 
degrading  than  ever  to  receive  parish  re« 
lier,  if  it  was  once  generally  extended  to 

I  and  accepted  by  those  who  had  property 
of  their  own.  Besides,  the  contributors 
to  benefit  societies  hitherto  had  never  been 
deterred  from  contributing  by  the  fear 
that  they  should  therefore  lose  all  claim  to 
parish  relief;  that  idea  had  rather  stimu- 
lated than  slackened  their  exertions  to 
save. 

Mr.  C  Orant^nn.  supported  the  clause. 
In  his  o(Mnioo  it  wonid  have  a  material 
tendency  to  create  a  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  breast  of  Che  poor  man ;  and  that 
was  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  man  himseli,  as  well 
as  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Lockhart  thought  the  clause  could 
not  pass  in  its  present  state.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  it  was  never  imperative  on  the 
overseer  to  grant  parish  relief  without  an 
order  from  two  justices.  By  the  clause 
before  the  House,  it  was  made  imperative, 
in  the  case  of  persons  having  money  in 
saving  banks,  unless  two  justices  made  an 
order  to  the  contrary.  He  was  not  aware 
that  justices  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
neffative  orders. 

Mr.  Siurges  Bourne^  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
jeotion  that  Uiis  bill  might  interfere  with 
other  benefit  societies,  said,  that  in  other 
societies  the  sole  object  was  relief  in  sick- 
ness and  distren ;  in  this  it  was  the  ac- 
cumulation of  principal ;  there  could, 
therefore,  be  no  interference. 

Mr.  Preston  was  in  favour  of  the  clause, 
because  the  nieasure  was  not  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  industrious  than  for 
the  reformation  of  the  dissolute  and 
thoughtless,  with  whom  the  motive  here 
held  forth  might  operate. 

Mr.  Western  objected  to  the  innovation 
attempted  to  be  introduced  by  giving 
parish  relief  to  persons  not  absolutely  m- 
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capable  of  Buppoitiog  themselyes.     The 
OM? ground  ofrelief was  absolutely  pau- 

Serism.  Suspicion  would  also  be  created 
y  such  a  bounty  on  saving  banks,  that 
they  were  intended  to  reheve  the  rich 
from  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  not  to 
rescue  the  poor  from  distress. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  well  to  the  bill, 
but  felt  much  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
two  clauses  under  consideration.  The 
first,  however,  he  would  pass  over;  but 
iiis  objection  to  the  second  was  invincible. 
It  was  an  application,  or  rather  a  misap- 
plication of  the  poor-rates,  not  to  support 
the  poor,  but  to  give  premiums  for  cer- 
tain savings.  The  practical  evil  was,  he 
admitted,  small,  but  the  principle  was  in- 
admissible. When  a  person  had  contri- 
buted for  three  years,,  he  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  premium  of  6s  or  7s  and  Gd^ 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  he  had  con- 
tributed. He  could  not  approve  of  such 
a  mode  of  coaxing  and  cajoling  persons 
into  industry  and  economy.  Besides,  it 
was  in  fact  a  premium  upon  previous  con- 
duct, rather  than  an  incitement  to  future 
good  conduct. 

Mr.  WUberforce  approved  of  the  clause 
before  the  IJouse,  but  as  to  the  clause 
giving  premiums,  he  had  considerable 
doubts. 

Lord  MiUon  was  inclined  on  the  whole 
to  approve  of  the  clause  before  the  House. 
As  property  in  many  shapes  might  be 
concealed  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  as  money  deposited  in  saving  banks 
would  be  always  known  to  them,  it  was 
not  fair  to  lay  persons  thus  depositing  mo- 
ney under  a  disadvantage.  As  to  the 
clause  giving  premiums  out  of  the  parish 
funds,  he  should  object  to  it. 

The  clause  before  the  House  was  agreed 
to;  afier  which,  the  clause  giving  pre- 
ntums  to  contributors  was  rejected.  The 
other  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Clergy  Residence  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Babington  objected  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  not  answer  the  ereat  end  in- 
tended by  it  It  did  not  adequately  pro- 
vide for  the  evil  of  non-residence,  and 
still  left  the  clergy  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
formers. He  took  a  view  of  the  number 
of  non-residents  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
said  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  number 
qf  residents  had  materially  increased 
within  the  last  year.    He  regretted  that 
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the  bill  had  no  clause  to  promote  liesi-*;, 
denoe;  but  he  must  leave  tne  remedy  to. 
abler  hands :  he  could  not  say  that  he  had 
any  hope  from  the  bill  before  the  House 
as  to  the  general  principle. 

Sir  William  ScoH  defended  the  bill, 
which  he  thought  preferable  to  the  law 
enacted  in  1803*  That  law  was,  no  doubt, 
founded  upon  a  proposition  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  and 
which  he  brought  forward  muUa  gemensm 
He  felt,  however,  that  some  measure  waa 
necessary  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the 
clergy ;  but  the  law  enacted  was  very  ma- 
terially different  from  that  which  he  pro* 
posed, — ^for  having  to  contend  with  the, 
liberal  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
rigid  and  the  austere  on  the  other,  he  was 
compelled  to  accede  to  a  law,  full  of  such 
restrictions  as  to  give  encouragement  to 
informers  who  harassed  the  clergy.  From 
such  a  system  every  considerate,  candid 
man  must  feel  the  propriety  of  releasing 
that  meritorious  body,  and  that  being  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  bill,  it  had  his  ap- 
probation. Another  object  of  the  bill 
Doing  to  augment  the  power  of  the  bishops^ 
he  felt  it  entitled  to  his  support,  because 
the  church  establishment  of  this  country 
being  an  episcopal  religion,  ought  of 
course  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  episcopacy.  For  who  were  more 
proper  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the 
clergy  than  the  bishops,  who  were  the 
best  judges  upon  the  subject,  especially  in 
directing  the  change  of  a  system  which 
had  been  tolerated  for  three  centuries? 
As  to  pluralities,  when  it  was  considered 
that  several  livings  did  not  exceed  SOL  a 
year,  any  indiscriminate  objection  to  the 
system  could  not  be  consistently  main- 
tained. 

Lord  Ebrin^on  objected  Co  the  bill* 
first,  because  it  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  bishops  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
residence  of  the  clergy,  while  those 
bishops  themselves  were  frequently  non- 
resident—while, indeed,  one  bishop  in 
Wales  never  resided  upon  his  diocese  at 
all  (the  bishop  of  Llandaff);  secondly, 
because  the  bishops  being  bo  often  non- 
resident had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergy:  and  thirdly,  because 
the  arbitrary  power  which  this  bill  pro- 
posed to  create  was  but  too  likely  to  lead 
to  great  illiberality  and  injustice. 

A  member  stated,  that  the  reason  for 
the  non-residence  of  the  Welch  bishop  al- 
luded to  was,  that  he  had  no  palace  on  bis 
diocese. 
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'  The  Hoase  resolved  into  the  committeei 
and  after  a  coDversation  between  Messra. 
M-  Sutton,  C.  W.  Wynn,  Phillirtiore,  Ba- 
thurat,  Vernon,  Davenport^  W.  Smith, 
lord  Palmeraton,  lord  Milton,  sir  J.  Ni- 
cfaoll,  and  colonel  Wood,  the  House  di- 
Tided  upon  the  clause  for  allowing  the 
clergy  to  farm.  The  numbers  were— -For 
the  clause,  38 ;  againstit,  35 :  Majority,  3. 
On  the  clause  for  allowing  a  clergyman  to 
farm  50  acres,  without  any  licence  from 
the  bishop,  an  amendment  was  moved  for 
substituting  100  acres,  Imd  the  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  division ;  but  durbg  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers,  the  blank  was  filled 
up  with  "  30  acres/' 
The  House  then  resumed. 
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Habeas  Corpus  Suspeksion  Act.] 
Sir  M,  fV.  RuUet/  inquired  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  whether  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  come  to  a  determination 
upon  what  day  they  intended  to  submit 
the  proposition  for  a  further  continuance  of 
the  act  tor  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  on  the  first 
t>r  second  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  House 
lifter  the  adjournment,  a  communication 
would  be  made  to  it  from  the  Crown,  upon 
which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move 
the  revival  of  the  committee  which  sat  oh 
the  former  occasion.  He  should  do  so,  be- 
cause he  ponceived  that  those  gentlemen 
who  had  gone  into  the  previous  examina- 
tion would  b^  best  qualified  to  pursue  an 
inquiry  into  what  had  since  passed  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  if  the  coun- 
try was  in  sucn  a  dangerous  state  as  to  re- 
2uire  the  further  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
lorpoSi  and  if  ministers  were  in  possession 
of  the  facts  which  rendered  that  measure 
necessary,  it  was  roost  extraordinary  that 
any  delay  should  occur  in  making  the 
communication.  He  always  *  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  come  forward 
ioamediately  with  their  intelligence;  but 
now  they  contented  themselves  with  giv- 
ing notice  that  they  would  frighten  the 
House  that  day  fortnight,  and  not  before. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  as  the 
present  act  would  not  expire  till  the  1st 
of  July,  it  would  be  desirable  to  look  at 
the  state  of  the  country  down  to  the  latest 
possible  period,  in  order  to  guide  their 
ludgments  in  what  future  course  it  mieht 
be  judged  most  expedient  to  adopt.    He 


had,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
in  the  view  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
took  of  the  question,  the  country  could 
not  be  secured  against  danger  without  a 
renewal  of  that  measure.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  wish  to  pledge  any  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  conduct  ne  should  pursue 
when  the  question  came  forward. 

Mr.  Tiemei^  said,  if  it  was  important  to 
communicate  at  all  the  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  not  be  now 
communieated.  If,  however,  the  noble 
lord  wished  to  have  the  advantage  of  any 
chances  that  might  arise  in  the  interim,  it 
was  very  well ;  but  one  thing  was  certain 
— something  very  terrible  was  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

Lottery  Bill.}  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  LyiieUon  said,  that  none  of  the  ob- 
jections to  this  bill  had  been  removed* 
It  was  so  bad  in  its  principle,  and  so  objec- 
tionable in  all  its  branches,  that  the  House 
must  feel  ashamed  of  it,  and  consider  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  reject  it.  He 
would  therefore  move  that  it  be  read  a 
third  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  WUberfbrce  could  not  allow  that 
opportunity  to  pass  without  bearing  hia 
testimony  against  the  bill.  The  bad 
principle  and  the  injurious  effects  of  lottery 
bills  had  been  always  perceived  and  d^ 
nounced  by  the  wise  and  good.  The  aver- 
sion to  their  continuance  bad  of  late  made 
great  progress.  The  higher  daasea  repro* 
bated  them,  and  the  lower  were  beginning 
to  see  their  ruinous  tendency.  They 
were  not  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the 
state,  and  were  most  injurious  to  the  morals 
and  industry  of  the  people*  He,  ther»» 
fore,  hoped  the  boo.  gentleman  who  had 
signalized  himself  by  bis  opposition  to 
these  measures,  would  adon  behold  hia 
wishes  realized  by  the  abandonment  of 
lotteries  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  agreed,  that  lottery 
bills  were  most  injurious  to  morals,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  not  good  financial 
measures;yet  he  tl||ought  Uie  bill  should 
paa  at  this  time,  foV  this  reason,  because 
none  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  pointed  out  any  other  mode  of 
raising  the  moneywhich  the  lotterv  sup- 
plied [a  laugh  1 .  Gentlemen  mi^ht  laugh, 
out  he  considered  a  deficiency  m  the  re- 
venue a  great  evil,  and  the  deficiency 
created  by  rejecting  this  bill  would  be 
500,000/. 
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Lord  A.  Hamilton  itiif  be  bod  been 
fully  convinced  of  tbewufficiency  and  in- 
jurious effects  of  sucb  bills  by  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  vpoke 
last  on  a  fermer  occasion.  Thpse  argn-^ 
ments  were  forcible  and  uqanswerable* 
They  were  that  night  to  consider  of  a 
compensation  to  the  Crown  for  sinecure 
offices.  Why  should  not  that  cornpensa- 
tion  embrace  the  lotteiry  bill  ?  Surely  i( 
was  ipore  essentially  necessary  to  protect 
tiie  morals  of  the  people  than  to  give  a 
compensation  to  uie  Crown  for  sinecure 
places. 

Mr.  QretifisU  affirmed,  that  as  ^  source 
of  revenue  ttie  lottery  never  produced  one 
half  tlie  sum  annually  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member* 

Mr.  Tiemetf  said,  that  as  the  right  hon. 
^eotlpinan  had  alrefidy  n^ade  so  large  an 
issue  of  exchequer  bllls>  he  did  not  see 
any  real  Inconvenience  that  would  result 
from  raising  the  proposed  sum  by  an  ex- 
tension of  that  system. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion, 
That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time ; 
Ayesy  73;  Noes  48. 

LUt  of  the  Minoritjf, 
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Atherley,  4. 
Brougham,  H. 
Butterwortb,  Jos. 
Babington,  T. 
BurroufihSi  sir  Wm. 
Brand,  noQ.  T. 
Cakraft,  John 
Campbell,  gen.  D. 
Calvert,  Charles 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Carter,  John 
Cayendish,  loid  G< 
Fereusson,  air  R. 
Goraon,  R. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hornby,  £L 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Ifunbton,  J.  G. 
X/K:khart,  J.  Inp;am 
Milton,  visct. 
Martin,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Morland,  8.  B. 


Monck,  sir  C. 
Nort^y  D. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ossulston.  lord 
Osborne,  fqrd  J. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
PhUKmore,  Dr. 
Rowlc]^  sir  W. 
Bidlev,  sir  M.  W. 

Ra^igb,  Wm. 

Romil]y,sifS. 
Rancline.  lord 
Russell,  lord  Wm, 
Sn^,  J.  H. 
Snuth,  Wm. 
Sharp,  R. 
Sefton,  lerd 
Thompson,  T. 
Tiamey,  it.  hoB«  G. 
Waldegmv^  b«n,  W. 
Wilb^rfbf^  Wm. 
Williams,  sir  R. 

TELtLEES. 

Bennett,  hon.  G.  H. 
I^ttelton/  hon.  W. 


Mr.  GrenfeU  adverted  to  the  clause  in 
die  lottery  bill,  bv  which  the  bank  direc- 
tors  were  entitled  to  %  remuneration  for 
the  management  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
lottery  contractors.  He  obserredf  that  af<« 
ter  repeated  and  ineSectual  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  attention  of  goyemment  to  the 


nature  of  the  public  dealinga  with  the  bank^ 
he  was  now  compelled  to  take  that  sub- 
jeet  up  piecemeal,  and  to  lose  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  exposing  its  prodigality.  When 
this  subject  was  oefore  the  Itouse  on  a 
former  evening,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
bank  for  managing  the  lotteir  money  was 
staled  to  be  l»00(tf.,  he  now  found  tnat  if 
amounted  to  S,00(V.  That  sum  miehtbe 
considered  trifling,  compared  with  the 
many  enormous  sums  taken  by  the  bank 
from  the  public ;  but  small  as  it  company 
tively  was,  it  was  still  a  striking  link  in  the 
chain  of  bank  rapacity  and  ministerial  pro- 
fusion. He  thought  the  present  a  proper 
opportunity  of  expunging  the  clause  from 
the  bill  by  which  that  remuneration  was 
granted,  and  concluded  with  a  motion  to 
Uiat  effect. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  as- 
sured the  hon.  memoer  tlwt  if  he  could 
propose  during  the  next  session,  a  more 
economical  mode  of  managing  the  lottery 
than  the  manner  at  present  pursued,  hie 
would  attend  to  the  suuestioa.  In  that 
advanced  stage  of  the  biU,  it  was  too  late 
for  any  experiment 

The  motion  was  nefmtived.  On  tb^ 
question  as  to  the  title  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Lytidton  moved  as  an  amendment^ 
that  the  words  of  the  statute  ef  king  Wil» 
liam  should  be  prefixed,  vis.  <<  that  this 
was  a  bill  to  enable  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  to  raise  sums  of 
money,  by  setting  up  certain  mischievous 
games  called  lotteries,  against  the  common 

Soody  trade,  and  opmmerce  of  the  long* 
om." 

Sir  J.  Nf!9^part  observed,  that  it  was  th« 
principle  of  our  ancestors  not  to  allow  re^ 
venue  to  stand  in  the  way  of  public  mosals. 
The  reverse  was  the  practice  of  the  pre* 
aeni  day ;  for  in  the  estisoation  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchec^oer,  the  morals  of 
the  people  went  for  natbmg,  wh^nreveaaie 
waa  the  object. 

The  ChancMor  of  th^  Exchequer  said, 
the  act  of  king  William  adverted  only  to 
private  lotteric^i. 

Mr.  B*  Mordand  oontendad,  that  the 
words  of  the  statute  were  private  lotteries 
and  all  others.  It  went  farther :  it  de« 
clared  them  to  be  common  and  public  nnis* 
ances.  That  was  the  law  even  at  the 
present  hour,  although  it  was  evaded  by 
these  annual  licences.  Indeed*  as  the  law 
now  stood,  all  persona  in  any  way  con« 
cemed  in  planning  and  executing  lotte* 
ries  were  declared  to  be  common  cogues. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought  the  chancellor 
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of  the  exchequer  should  introduce  a  clause 
exempting  contractors  and  otiiers  from 
the  penalties  of  the  act  roeutioned.  Ex- 
periments, dangerous  to  lottery  contract 
tors  and  speculators,  might  he  tried  under 
the  statute  of  William,  which  was  still  in 
force.  If  the  preamhle  taken  from  the 
statute  would  not  suit,  he  suggested  that 
it  should  be  intituled  '<  an  act  to  raise  mo- 
ney to  his  majesty,  by  encouraging  vice 
and  immorality  among  the  lower  orders.'* 
The  original  p ramble  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  passed. 

Justices  in  Eyre  Abolition  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Bostoeli  expressed  his  unwillingness 
to  strip  the  Crown  of  the  means  of  reward- 
ing public  services.  That  public  ser- 
fjces  ought  to  be  rewarded,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fmance  committee.  There 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  rewards  should  be 
conferred,  but  in  the  propriety  of  grantins 
them,  none  could  be  entertained.    Weax 


be  was  himself,  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
wei^  supported  by  the  authority  of  that 
great  champion  of  retrenchment,  Mr. 
Burke.  When  he  brought  forward  his 
bill  in  1782,  he  did  not  look  to  those 
sweeping  measures  which  wore  now  con- 
templaled.  He  would  go  farther  back,  to 
the  year  1?80.  In  his  speech,  delivered 
at  that  time,  which  was  on  record,  so  far 
from  condemning  those  offices,  as  injurious 
to  the  public,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
▼ital  importance  to  retain  them  :  and  oh- 
senred,  that  it  was  right  the  Crown  should 
have  the  means  of  rewarding  public  ser- 
▼ices,  in  a  way  which  even  its  own  caprice 
could  not  afterwards  recall.  Those,  he 
said,  who  retired  from  the  bustle  of  public 
life,  should  be  put  beyond  a  precarious 
reliance  on  political  friends;  and,  above 
ally  beyond  the  operation  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  princely  favour.  The  commit- 
tee had  discovered  but  four  classes  of  in- 
dividuals, containing  twenty-one  persons, 
who  were  entitled  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
services,  by  the  sovereign.  He  decidedly 
objected  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
committee  had  come,  in  thus  contracting 
the  power  of  the  Crown  in  one  of  its  most 
grateful  departments.  The  criterion  of 
service  was  now  the  length  of  time  during 
irhich  ofHct  had  been  eiijoyed.  But, 
.looking  to  the  history  of  the  country,  indi- 
viduals might  be  found,  who  had  done  more 
real  public  service  in  a  short  pcriud,  than 
(VOL.  XXXVI.} 


others  bad  performed  in  a  long  lapse  of 
years.  He  denied  that  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  had  increased  to  any  undue  or 
alarming  exterit.  Favouritism  had  not 
placed  Nelson  in  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
or  conferred  on  lord  Wellington  the  con- 
duct of  our  army.  In  this  instance,  they 
were  about  to  ask  the  Crown  to  give  its 
assent  to  a  bill,  which  cpD4emned  the 
exercise  of  its  free  will  and  discretion,  in 
panting  rewards  during  all  time  past. 
He  thought,  with  the  ereat  statesman 
whom  he  before  alluded  to,  that  if,  in 
compliment  to  popular  clamour,  Uiey 
did  away  all  incentive  to  honourable  am- 
biti'on,  no"^  man  knew  what  infinite  mis- 
chief they  might  inflict  on  the  country 
through  aJl  ages.  As  he  was  one  of  tho^ 
who  wished  public  services  to  be  properly 
rewarded,  and  as  he  desired  to  see  public 
men,  at  the  dose  of  their  political  life, 
honoured  with  sotaae  mark  of  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  he  could  not,  and  he 
would  not,  give  his  support  to  any  one  of 
these  bills. 

Lord  Milton  wished  only  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  measure  which  he  thought 
would  have  met  with  no  opposition ;  and 
he  would  not  have  said  aoy  thing  at  all, 
had  he  not  been  induced  to  animadvert  on 
some  parts  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech. 
He  had  quoted  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the 
civil  list ;  but  he  had  totallv  misappre- 
hended him.  If  he  (lord  M.)  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  committee,  it  was 
because  they  had  not  viewed  the  whole 
subject  so  comprehensively  as  Mr.  Burke, 
but  had  taken  scraps  and  shreds  of  his 
principles.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
tliat  Mr.  Burke  was  against  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  and  quoted  a  part  of  his 
speech  that  seemed  to  countenance  that 
idea  ;  but  had  he  read  the  whole,  he  would 
have  seen  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  advising  the 
alienation  of  the  Crown  lands,  contemp- 
lated the  abolition  of  this  very  office  of  the 
justices  in  eyre,  as  one  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  that  measure.  <<Tiius/' 
said  he,  **  would  fall  the  justiceship  ia 
eyre,*'  &c.  Mr.  Burke  thus  not  only  re- 
commended theabolition  of  these  sinecures, 
but  the  removal  of  the  very  foundation  on 
which  they  rested.  The  hon.  gcntleinivn 
had  said,  that  the  proposed  system  of 
abolition  would  iriake  inroads  on  the  con- 
stitution, but  these  sinecures,  were  no 
parts  of  the  constitution.  As  efficient  of- 
fices, they  were  parts  of  our  government 
formerly ;  as  sinecures,  they  were  now 
none,      lie  was  as  littlt  di^pustd  to  yield 
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to  the  clamour  of  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  spoken  as  any  man,  but  it  was 
not  clamour  only  that  was  against  sine- 
cures !  all  the  middlingranks  of  society, 
and  even  the  highest  order  of  the  public  out 
of  doors,  had  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
against  them ;  and  God  forbid  that  he 
should  oppose  the  universal  and  decided 
Henseof  the  country ! 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Civil  Services  Compensation  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
tins  bin, 

Sir  Robert  Heron  declared  it  to  be  his 
Intention  to  give  this  measure  all  the  op- 
position in  his  power.  He  was  not  desir- 
ous of  singling  out  this  particular  bill,  bat 
was  willing  to  consider  it  as  only  part  of 
one  entire  proceeding,  which  he  could  view 
in  no  other  light  than  a  gross,  although  he 
hoped  a  vain  attempt  to  delude  the  pub- 
He.  The  reports  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee professed  but  little,  and  did  not  per- 
form what  they  professed.  They  had  de- 
clated  that  there  were  offices  which  re- 
quired regulation,  but,  with  courtly  po- 
liteness, they  left  it  to  the  treasury  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  and  in  what  man- 
ner. He  doubted  not  the  treasury 
would  act  as  they  had  done  in  regulating 
the  household  and  the  civil  list ;  that  is, 
that  they  would  add.  new  appointments, 
and  enlarge  former  salaries.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  pain  he  disagreed  with  some  of 
his  hon.  friends  upon  particular  points 
connected  with  this  subject ;  but  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  an  abuse  which  had 
existed  ten  years,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  twenty  more.  Our  ancestors 
had  frequently  reversed  the  improvident 
grants  of  the  Crown,  and  never  did  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  so  imperi- 
ously require  the  observance  of  a  similar 
conduct  on  the  part  of  parliament.  When 
the  question  was,  to  rob  the  people  of  those 
rights  which  constituted  their  most  valua- 
ble possession,  the  delay  of  a  few  days  was 
considered  to  be  too  much ;  but  when  the 
question  was  to  take  away  pensions  from 
those  ^ho  rendered  no  service,  and  were 
entitled  to  no  reward,  the  House  was  told 
that  they  must  wait  till  the  grants  expired 
which  was  not  till  those  expired  who  en- 
joyed them.  As  if  cvch  these  tardy  be- 
nefits were  envied,  the  present  scheme  of 
compensation  was  devised;  a  scheme  which 
described  bo  natural  bounds,  and  which 
would,  thcrcfore,probably  be  carried  much 
farther  than  its  letter  allowed.    To  him  it 


seemed  as  if  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
to  induce  the  people  to  petition  for  the 
continuance  ot  sinecures,  as  the  lesser  of 
the  two- evils.  The  bill  was  altogether 
founded  upon  a  fallacy.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  he 
found  the  principle  avowed,  that  places  of 
high  political  power  were  a  fit  object  of 
pecuniary  speculation.  He  was  aware 
that  tellerships  of  the  exchequer  and  other 
appointments,  had  be^n  conferred  on  emf- 
nent  characters  and  great  law-officers^  as 
the  reward  of  great 'and  laborious  set*- 
vices  ;  but  he  had  understood,  that  they 
now  received  pensions  as  a  more  proper 
mode  of  remuneration.  He  never  hafl 
heard  it  said  in  that  House,  that  sinecures 
were  the  great  source  of  the  public  srieT- 
ances ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  it  had  em 
been  asserted,  except  by  an  ephemeral 
orator  in  Palace-yard,  a  great  favourer  of 
the  designs  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  but 
of  whom  we  now  heard  very  little.  He 
regretted  much  that  the  committee  should 
have  lent  itself  to  the  wishes  of  those  mi- 
nisters,  because  what  those  wishes  were 
might  be  discovered  at  a  single  glance 
over  their  conduct  during  the  last  and 
present  sessions.  They  began  the  former 
session  by  a  promise  of  economy  from  the 
throne;  a  promise  that  was  at  once  an 
insult  on  the  illustrious  person  exercising 
the  functions  of  sovereignty,  and  a  moc- 
kery of  the  distresses  of  the  countiy. 
Whilst  these  honied  words  still  dwelt  upon 
their  ears,  they  proceeded  to  raise  the  sa- 
laries of  offices,  the  labours  of  which  were 
diminished,  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
value  of  money  was  augmented.  They 
proposed  no  retrenchment  themselves,  and 
resisted  whatever  proceeded  from  others ; 
nor  was  it  till  those  members  who  were  ac- 
customed to  support  them,  much  to  their 
honour,  compelled  them  to  attend  to  eco- 
nomy, that  they  showed  any  disposition  to 
appoint  a  finance  committee.  He  had 
thought  that  the  committee,  when  at  length 
formed,  would  have  directed  its  attention, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the 
example  of  retrenchment  was  expected  to 
proceed.  There,  where  all  were  looking 
however,  for  reduction,  an  additional  debt 
of  260,000/.  had  been  contracted.  He 
knew  that  an  equal  amount  of  arrears  had 
been  before  provided  for,  not  under  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  but  from  those 
equivocal  funds,  the  droits  of  the.Adm{* 
ralty,  the  fruits  of  national  injusticei  and 
the  prey  of  royal  piracy.    The  public  bid 
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ezp9cted  some  sacrifice  of  that  vain  parade 
and  pageantry,  which  conferred  no  real  com- 
fort on  the  prince,  and  which  great  princes 
detested  and  despised.  This  was  a  pro- 
ceeding, however,  which  an  administration 
that  subsisted  by  corruption  could  not  be 
^pected  to  recommend*  He  could  see 
nothing  in  the  military  reductions  which 
favoured  of  substantial  retrenchment^  so 
long  as  our  peace  establishment  exceeded 
every  former  one  in  the  most  prosperous 
periods*  When  he  beheld  us  retaining 
colonies  from  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  which 
we  did  not  want,  and  which  required  a 
large  force  to  defend  them,  he  feared  the 
leiu  object  was  the  maintenance  of  some- 
thing like  a  military  government  at  home, 
in  order  to  support  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  keep  down  the  discontent  which  it 
generated.  He  would  prefer  throwing  all 
the  bills  out  together  to  the  passing  that 
which  was  immediately  under  considera* 
Sion. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division, 
and  strangers  were  excluded.  On  our 
re-admisaion  we  found  the  debate  proceed^r 
ing,  and 

'  Mr.  Brougham  in  possession  of  the 
House.  He  considered  that  application 
ought  to  be  made  to  parliament,  to  enable 
the  C  rown  to  make  provision  for  public 
services,  as  each  case  should  arise,  and  be 
examined  on  its  own  peculiar  circumstan* 
jces.  He  objected  to  the  present  plan, 
because  it  was  systematic  and  prospective, 
investing  the  Crown  with  an  annuity  of 
about  42,00(V.  in  addition  to  the  pension 
list  of  the  country.  It  had  been  well  said, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  the 
idea  was  embodied  into  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  politics  were  a  trade.  He  en- 
treated his  hon,  friends,  before  they  gave 
their  approbation  to  this  measure,  to  go 
with  him  into  a  scrutiny  of  ir.  The  pre- 
tence on  which  it  was  founded  was  un- 
doubtedly plausible:  it  was,  that  a  power 
ahould  be  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  reward- 
ing effective  services,  now  that  a  large,, 
share  of  its  former  influence  was  to  be 
taken  aivay*  He  denied,  however,  as  a 
proposition  of  fact,  that  this  influence 
would  be  so  diminished  as  not  to  leave  the 
Crown  possessed  of  ample  means  of  re- 
warding meritorious  exertions.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  list  in  1809,  a  year 
when  the  44  per  cent,  fund  fell  extremely 
^hort,  was  2^,0001.  Upon  that  list  were 
to  be  found  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
rendered  no  service ;  persons  who  belong- 
ed to  fiEunilies  not  more  distinguished  for 


their  antiquity  .and  rank,  than  for  their 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  whose  only  title 
to  their  pensions,  he  presumed,  was  their 
invariable  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  whoever  those  bfiinisters  might  be. 
As  long  as  one  such  considerable  pension 
remained,  so  long  there  would  exist  a  fund 
applicable  to  the  reward  of  meritorious 
service.  The  present  bill  ought  to  be  en- 
titled a  bill  to  enable  the  Crown  to  conti- 
nue the  misapplication  of  funds  which  the 
constitution  bad  vested  for  public  purposes, 
not  for  the  indulgence  of  its  private 
bounty,  gratitude,  or  charity.  It  was 
monstrous^  in  the  present  state  of  the 
countiy,  that  such  an  object  should  be 
contemplated.  He  saw  on  the  opposite 
benches  some  hon.  members  who  enjoyed 
pensiofis  of  800^.  or  1,200/.  a  year,  which 
he  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  fair 
remuneration  of  their  official  labours;  but 
this  only  served  to  prove  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Crown  was  already  in  possession 
of  adeouate  funds.  It  was  not  enough  to 
show  tnat  some  patronage  had  been  taken 
away;  it  should  be  proved  tliat  enough 
bad  not  been  left  for  the  due  reward  of 
efficient  service.  The  old  grounds  on 
which  these  sinecures  were  defended,  were, 
that  they  were  necessary  to  the  splendour 
of  the  Crown,  to  its  weight  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  influence  in  both  Houses!  It 
was  said  also,  that  there  was  something  in 
their  antiquity  that  made  them  dear  to 
some  people :  but  it  had  of  late  been  dis- 
covered that  thev  had  another  merit, 
which  was  that  of  constituting  an  useful 
provision  for  a  certain  class  of  men  of  great 
talents,  but  of  small  private  fortunes.  This 
was  just  as  unfounded  as  any  of  the  other 
topics  of  iustification,  and  mu»t  appear  so, 
if  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  never 
had  been  so  applied.  He  would  show  this 
by  referring  separately  to  a  few  of  them; 
and  he  would  begin  with  the  wardensliip 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  governorship  of 
Dover  Castle,  because  this  came  nearest 
to  the  description  in  the  use  which  had 
been  n^de  of  it.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  it  was  held  by  the 
duke  of  Dorset,  and  then  by  the  earl  of 
Holderness.  To  him  succcedcil  lord 
North,  at  an  early  period  of  his  political 
career,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 
With  respect  to  the  offices  of  the  chief 
justices  in  eyre,  he  should  be  happy  to 
meet  his  hon.  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  on  this  point.  The  first  of 
tliose  very  poor  and  humble  adventurers 
waS|  as  in  the  case  of  Dover  Castle,  the 
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head  of  the  Dorset  family.    Why,  then, 
he  would  ask,  were  such  persons  to  be 
compensated  ?  Was  it  on  the  principle  that 
they  had  relinquished  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion ?  This  was  impossible,  because  a  peer 
could  not  go  into  a  lucrative  profession. 
Of  the  60  persons  who  had  held  the  chief 
justiceships  in  eyre  there  were  only  five 
commoners,  of  whom  only  two  were  known 
to  recent  times,  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Villiers,     Not  one  single  individual  had 
held  those  offices  who  could  reasonably 
apply  to  the  Crown  for  any  compensation 
on  the  principle  of  being  poor  individuals. 
Of  the  lords  justices  general  there  had 
been  53,  and  only  three  that  had  not  been 
persons  of  great  rank.     The  offices  of  lord 
registrar  and  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland  had  also,  since  the  union,  been 
held  by  wealthy  peers,  except  perhaps  in 
one  instance.     After  this  statement,  then, 
he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  say  that  the  argument  of 
compensation  by  the  Crown  was  founded 
in  good  faith,  or  would  bear  to  be  exa- 
mined  ?  The  Crown  had  the  means  of  re- 
warding effective  services  from  the  pension- 
list;  and  they  might  safely  take  away  all 
those  sinecures  without  preventing  poor 
persons  from  becoming  statesmen,  except 
m  one  or  two  instances,  in  two  or  three 
centuries.     He  requested  the   House  to 
observe  what  a  great  proportion  of  those 
offices  had  been  held  by  wealthy  persons 
since  the  American  war.     The  argument 
that  men  should  be  paid  for  public  services 
was  of  very  recent  date;  and   he  would 
ask,    why  it  should  be  laid  down  that 
statesmen    must    look  for  compensation 
from  the  Crown,  when  they  remembered 
the  Sommerses,  the  Godolphins,  and  all 
that  class  of  illustrious  statesmen  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country?  What  new  light  had  come  over 
this  age,  that  we  were  to  take  men  into  the 
pay  of  government,  merely  with  a  view  to 
reward  them  on  their  retirement  from  of- 
fice?   When  chancellors  were    remnne- 
rated,  the  case  was  very  different.    The 
man  who  was  promoted  to  that  elevated 
station  had  been  a  barrister ;  and  when  he 
went  to  the  bar,  he  went  to  it  for  no  earthly 
purpose  but  to  advance  his  fortune,  just 
as  a  merchant  or  a  tradesman  goes  into 
his  counting-house  or  behind    his  desk. 
He  was,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  to  the  end;  and  when  he 
retired,  we  should  give  him  half-pay,  in 
4he  same  manner  as  we  rewarded  the  man 
fvho  had  served  ia  the  field.    This  was  the 
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principle  that  was  applied  to  the  discharge 
of  clerks  in  office,  and  he  sincerely  wished 
that  they  had  more.  He  objected,  however, 
to  considering  men  in  the  higher  situations 
of  life  as  mere  traders  in  office.    Had  a 
statesman  no  higher  view?  Was  his  con- 
duct influenced  by  no  better  motive  than 
the  prospect  of  a  pension  on  retirement  ? 
He  could  not,  he  would  not  believe,  that 
any  man  sincerely  desirous  of  serving  his 
country,  or  of  preserving  the  high  repu- 
tation which  his  talents  might  gain,  could 
be  actuated  by  principles  of  so  low  and 
sordid  a   nature.     But,  supposing  for  a 
moment,  that  men  got  into  parliament,  or 
even  into  office,  with  such  interested  mo- 
tives, was  it  decorous  in  that  House  to  tell 
it  to  the  world  ?  Was  it  politic  in  them  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  country  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  the  black  letter  of  a  statute, 
that  men   entered  into  parliament  as  a 
trade  ?  that  they  took  a  brief  with  a  re- 
taining fee,  and  then  retired  into  their 
original  penury  ?  Were  these  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  illustrious  statesmea 
of  former  times  had  acted  ?  Was  this  the 
way  in  which  England  had  attained  her 
pre-eminence  over  every  other  country  i 
No ;  it  was  by  having  a  race  of  high- 
minded,  sound-principled  men,  who  stated 
their  opinions  in  parhament  because  they 
were  their  opinions ;  who  were  not  picking 
up  pelf  on  every  occasion  that  presented 
itself,  but  who  did  that  which  their  con- 
sciences and  their  principles  directed  them 
to  do.    But  he  denied  the  argument  of 
compensation  upon  another  ground.    He 
said,  that  there  lurked  in  this  argument 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gross  fraud* 
What  could  be  more  shocking  or  mischie- 
vous, or  delusive,  than  the  argument  that 
public  men  were  to  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  traders  in  politics  ?  To  declare  that 
we  must  give  tne  Crown  the  power  of 
compensation  in  such  cases,  was  a  fraud 
on  the  constitution  and  on  the  people.-— 
But  the  principle  of  this  compensation 
bill  was  not  that  which  it  pretended  to  be. 
It  did  not  call  forth  persons  into  the  public 
service.    It  did  not  enable  men  in  inferior 
circumstances  to  engage  in  politics.    It 
did  not  secure  to  them  a  compensation  for 
so  doing.    He  admitted  that  it  did  draw 
forth  one  class  of  public  men.    But  who 
were  they  ?  Was  the  state  served  only  by 
men  in  office  ?  Did  no  man  serve  the  coun- 
try but  him  who  had  been  six  years  in 
office  ?  Did  the  man  who  gave  up  his  days 
and  nights   to   his    attendance    in    that 
HousOi  and  to  the  studies  necessary  lo 
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make  that  attendance  valuable,  confer  no 
benefit  on  the  conomunitv  ?  These  indeed 
served  their  country — the  others  served 
themselves.  He  saw  surrounding  him 
persons  who  had  toiled  long  and  hard  in 
the  discharge  of  their  doty  to  the  country  ; 
who  had  on  many  occasions  rendered  it 
the  most  essential  service ;  but  who,  in  the 
whole  of  their  political  lives,  had  not  been 
above  eleven  or  twelve  months  in  office. 
Was  he  to  be  told  on  that  account  that 
their  labours  had  not  been  eminently  bene« 
ficial  to  the  public  ?  Was  it  to  be  esta- 
blished as  a  principle  that  he  only  was  a 
public  servant  who  held  an  office  ?  The 
great  business  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try was  carried  on  not  behind  desks  and  in 
cabinets  only,  but  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  There  had  been  many  instan- 
ces in  our  historv — even  during  those 
periods  of  the  administration  of  sir  Robert 
NValpole,  of  lord  North,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
which  their  power  was  the  most  uncon- 
trolled.—when  the  course  taken  by  the 
great  machine  of  the  state  was  not  wholly 
the  result  of  the  force  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  government,  but  partook  largely  of 
the  counteracting  impulse  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Man^  bad  measures  had  been 
adopted  notwithstanding  that  opposition, 
but  many  worse  had  been  altogetner  pre- 
vented. The  effect  which  the  efforts  of 
those  individuals  who  were  not  in  office* 
had  in  modifying  the  measures  proposed 
by  those  who  were  in  office,  no  one  could 
possibly  doubt;  and  it  established  his 
position,  that  the  substantive  business  of 
government  was  carried  on  in  parliament. 
Here,  then,  was  the  inconsistency  of  the 
bill.  Under  the  pretence  of  calling  forth 
generally  the  exertions  of  sUtesmen,  it 
only  tended  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of 
those  who  were  devoted  to  government. 
It  was  true  that  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
of  such  individuals,  the  rewards  held  out 
by  the  bill  were  peculiarly  adapted.  And 
yet  office  wanted  no  such  charms.  He 
appealed  to  the  experience  of  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  to  the  observation  of 
the  gentlemen  surrounding  him,  whether, 
in  their  time,  at  least,  there  had  been  any 
fear  of  a  scarcity  of  individuals  ready  to 
hold  official  situations  >  Notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said  of  the  liule  value  of 
office,  tliat  it  was  hardly  worth  having, 
that  it  had  lost  all  its  attractions,  &c.  he 
did  not  perceive  any  symptom  of  a  lack  of 
candidates  for  it.  Why,  then,  oifer  a 
bounty  to  persons  to  enter  that  House  for 
the  purpose  of  runniog  ao  official  career  ? 


If  done— if  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
must  be  strengthened  for  such  an  object, 
at  least  let  the  object  be  called  by 
its  plain  name— let  its  real  character  b>e 
exhibited — let  it  at  once  be  stated  to  be 
to  enable  poor  men  to  serve  the  Crown* 
Iti  his  opinion  office  was  not  a  situation 
for  a  poor  man ;  who  might  more  e&ctu* 
ally  serve  his  country  by  continuing  in  his 
onginal  and  proper  sphere,  and  performing 
the  humble  duties  which  belonged  to  it. 
The  aim  of  a  statesman  should  be  of  a 
more  exalted  character;  although  the 
gentlemen  opposite  did  not  seem  capable  , 
of  forming  a  conception  of  a  man  devoting 
himself  to  public  life,  without  the  hope  of 
lucre,  they  could  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  making  the  business  of  the  state 
any  thins  but  a  matter  of  trade  and  gain 
to  the  individuals  transacting  it.  The  non. 
and  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  re« 
capitulating  his  objections  to  the  bill. 
They  were,  first,  that  the  Crown  already 
possessed  sufficient  means  of  compensating 
public  service;  secondly,  that  the  pro* 
posed  addition  to  those  means  would  only 
lead  to  their  misapplication ;  thirdly,  that 
under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  indivi- 
duals to  devote  themselves  to  the  public 
service,  the  bill  merely  tended  to  draw 
such  men  from  their  respective  avocations 
in  life  as  were  desirous  of  becoming  office* 
bearers;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  the  first 
time  of  proclaiming  to  England  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  politics  had  become  a 
trade. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  of  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
sent  bill,  enabling  the  Crown  to  compen- 
sate Aieritorious  services,  whilst  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  sinecure  offices  which  were 
heretofore  at  its  disposal,  instead  of  prov- 
ing injurious,  would  be  found  beneficial  to 
the  country.  He  agreed  that  the  quan- 
tum of  compensation  to  be  granted  was  a 
fit  subject  for  consideration,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  this,  when  the  bill  arrived 
at  the  committee.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  contended,  that  the  Crown 
had  already  sufficient  means  for  rewarding 
meritorious  services,  and  that  more  were 
unnecessary.  'He  (Mr.  Bankes)  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  When  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  this 
respect  was  limited  in  1782,  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  money  considered,  it  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more 
should  be  now  wanted.  In  some  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  there 
had  been  a  falling  off.  The  effect 
of  the  present  bill  would  be  to  prevent 
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pennons  being  granted  in  future  but  for 
the  reward  of  meritorious  services.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  if  it  was  fair  to  take 
at  once  from  the  Crown  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  means  it  had  at  present  for  reward- 
ing meritorious  services,  or  for  tempting 
men  of  talent  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
public  without  rendering  something  to  the 
Crown  in  return  i  The  question  had  been 
argued  as  if  unlimited  powers  of  compen- 
eation  were  to  be  given  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  not  correct.  They  were  to  be 
limited  in  the  committee*  It  would  then 
be  seen  what  they  could  take  away  and 
what  they  ought  to  give.  He  was  anxi- 
ous^  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  strip  the 
Crown  of  its  power  too  much,  nor  to  put 
too  large  sums  in  its  hands  on  the  other. 
The  propriety  of  providing  for  those  who 
H^gfat  give  up  their  professions  for  the 
pi£lic  service,  when  circumstances  should 
make  it  incompatible  with  their  views  to 
temain  in  office,  was,  he  thought,  clearly 
established.  This  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Had  he  not  engaged  in  the 
public  services  could  it  be  thought  that  his 
ctrcupostanc^a  would  have  been  such  as 
they  were  at  the  tin^e  of  his  death  ?  The 
aalaries.of  the  higher  officers  of  the  state,  \ 
though  raised  to  two  or  thr^e  times  their  i 
present  amount  would  not  make  the  holders 
of  them  gainers  in  money.  He  was  satis- 
6ed  more  was  frequently  lost  in  them  then 
was  gained.  The  manner  in  which  sine* 
eure  offices  bad  heretofore  been  given, 
made  them  odious  to  the  public.  Be* 
•towed  in  the  way  proposed  by  this  bill, 
the  people  would  never  object  to  them. 
On  the  merits  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  debates  in  that  House,  it  would  ill 
become  him  to  say  any  thing  in  opposition 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
loamed  gentleman.  He,  however,  knew 
of  no  mode,  by  which  tiie  government 
could  be  prevented  from  giying  the  offices 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  to  their 
friends.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  they 
would  not  be  bestowed  on  those  who  met 
their  measures  with  systematic  opposition. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Burke's  committee  on 
sinecure  offices  had  admitted  that  it  was 
necessary  that  meritorious  services  should 
be  rewflfded  by  pensions,  as  they  could 
not  be  adequately  remunerated  bv  emo- 
laments  arising  from  situations  held  dur- 
ing pleasure.  Sinecure  offices  had,  per- 
haps, heretofore  been  as  often  caprici- 
ously aa  worthily  bestowed.  This  evil  was 
ondeavoured  to  be  corrected  by  the  pre- 
iODibill^  which  took  put  of  the  heads  of 


the  Crown  the  power  of  doii^  so.  The 
hon.  baronet  had,  among  other  grievances, 
complained  of  the  sums  expended  on  what 
he  called  an  unnecessary  war.  The  debts 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  that  con- 
test could  not  cease  with  it,  but  the  sine- 
cures  might.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  not 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
remove  them.  The  petitions  for  parlia« 
mentary  reform  differed  from  each  other 
in  many  respects,  but  in  one  point  they 
all  agreed — m  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
sinecures.  These,  instead  of  being  the 
evils  they  had  been,  would,  in  his  o|Mnion, 
if  regulated  in  the  manner  proposed,  be* 
come  one  of  the  most  salutary  parts  of  the 
constitution.  He  was  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  by  other  distinguished  states- 
men, and  from  that  principle  he  hoped 
the  House  would  never  depart. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  opposed  the  present 
bill,  as  he  thought  no  compedsation  ou^ht 
to  be  granted  for  offices  like  those  which 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Crown,  since, 
in  his  opinion,  they  ought  never  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  its  patronage.  Without 
these  sinecures  it  appeared  to  him  the 
Crown  possessed  sufficient  means  of  re- 
warding meritorious  services.  But  he 
wpul4  ssk,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
present  circumstance  of  the  country,  that 
ought  to  call  upon  ministers  to  curtail  the 
public  expenditure  ?  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  now  proposed  to  be  done  ?  His 
opinion  was,  that  they.woiiI4  not,  and 
thinking  the  power  of  the  compensation 
proposed,  to  be  given  quite  unnecessary, 
he  should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr. «/.  H.  Smyth  did  not  rise  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  consistency,  as  he  should 
vote  on  the  present  occasion  as  he  had 
done  in  1812.  From  the  Crown  it  was 
intended  to  take  certain  sinecures,  which 
it  had  long  had  the  right  of  granting,  and 
therefore  to  him  it  appeared  that  soQie 
compensation  ought  to  be  given  for  that 
whicn  was  now  to  be  put  under  the  regu- 
lation of  parliament.  Feeling  that  the 
bill  was  founded  on  strict  justice  and 
sound  policy,  it  would  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Douglas  objected  to  the  whole  of 
the  bills,  and  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceeded,  which  went  to  denude  the 
Crown  of  the  means  which  it  ought  to 
possess  of  rewarding  public  services.  The 
consequence  of  these  bills  must  be  to  make 
every  maa  carry  with  him  into  office  the 
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character  of  a  pension.  He  thought  that 
too  mach  weight  had  been  given  to  the 
popular  expression  throughout  the  country 
against  sinecures,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  good  opinion,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  the  country,  members  not 
unfrequently  acted  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  but  have  a  most  prejudicial  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind  ?  What  effect,  for 
instance,  could  be  produced  by  the  late 
offer  pf  part  of  the  salaries  of  men  in  office 
but  the  leading  the  people  to  suppose  that 
public  services'  were  too  highly  rewarded, 
whereas  the  contrary  was  well  known  to 
be  the  case  ?  By  such  measures  as  the 
present  the  country  was  not  to  be  relieved, 
and  he  therefore  gave  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  second  reading    -  -  - 

Against  it • 

Majority  ------ 


May  20,  1817. 
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Northj  D. 
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TELLERS. 

Brougham,  Henry 
Heron,  sir  R. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday  f  May  20. 

Petitions  from  Dublin  and  Cork 
FOR  A  Reform  in  Parliament.]  Ge- 
neral Matheno  presented  the  Petition  of  a 
numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
legally  and  constitutionally  convened,  to 
petition  that  House  for  a  restitution  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they 
conceived  themseWes  deprived  by  a  series 
of  flagitious  transactions  and  political 
crimes,  disgraceful  to  the  history  of  the 


country,  and  still  more  so  to  the  constita* 
tion  of  parliaments.     They  expressed  in 
the  petition  their  conviction  that  there 
existed  no  longer  any  fair  or  free  repre* 
sentation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  constituted  at  this  day.    Ire» 
land  was  now  no  longer  a  free  country, 
governedbyitsown  parliamentary  represen* 
tatives  of  both  Houses.    The  city  of  Dub« 
lin  was  not,  as  once  it  had  been,  the  free 
metropolis  of  independent  Ireland— «be 
had,  he  regretted  to  say,  sunk  into  the  in* 
significance  of  a  provincial  town,  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation.    However   unfor-* 
tunate  thev  considered  the  circumstance 
of  their. being  thus  severed  from  their  na* 
tional  council,   and  from  the  protecting 
influence  of  a  domestic  government,  stifl 
it  appeared  from  the  prayeir  of  the  peti« 
tion,  that  they  were  not  altoeetber  with- 
out hope,  that  the  system  of  the  represen- 
tation might  be  yet  changed  for  the  bet* 
ter.    The  petitioners  (continued  the  gal* 
lant  general)  are  not  only  of  opinion  that 
the  constitution  of  this  House  is  not  such 
as   entitles  it   to   be  considered    a  faiit 
and   adequate  representation  of  the  na- 
tion, but  boldly  assert  that  it  was  owing 
to  a  parliament  of  their  own,    consti- 
tuted as  this  now  is,  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple had   lost  their  independence,    and 
been  sold  by  those  who,  to  their  eternal 
disgrace,   had    the  consummate    eflron- 
tery   to  sell  the  unalienable  rights  of  a 
nation,  until  then  free,  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent.    The  sentiments  they  ehter- 
tained  of  the  present  constitution  of  par- 
liament,have  been  embodied  in  hundreds  of 
petitions  laid  before  this  House.  These  sen- 
timents are  not  the  sentiments  of  Irishmen 
alone— they  are  the  sentiments  of  Britons 
also— what  is  more,  they  are  the  sentiments 
of  ever^  British  subject  out  of  place,  pay, 
or  pension,  or  the  expectation  of  place,  pay, 
or  pension,  throughout  the  empire,  to  a 
man.    Lord  Camden — the  illustrious,  the 
titled,  the  pensioned  lord  Camden,  has  ex- 
pressed it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  a  par- 
liathent  convened  as  the   British  parlia- 
ment now  isi  instead  of  being  capable  of 
defending  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  subject,  was  no  more  or  less  than  a 
corrupt  usurpation  of  those  rights  and  pri- 
vileges.   From  the  operation  of  such  an 
united  mixture  of  degradation  and  corrup- 
tion, what  has  been  the  baneful  results  in 
Ireland  ?    A    degraded  nobility,  an  im- 
poverished gentry,  an  almost  extinguished 
commerce,  traders  in  a  general  state  of 
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bankraptcyt  and  a  beggared  people.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  growing  evils  appears 
to  the  petitioners  and  to  me,  the  recurring, 
first,  to  short  and  annual  parliaments,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  our  earlier  history. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  has  adopted  the  idea  of 
annual  parliaments,  and  considers  it  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  both 
the  Crown  and  the  kingdom  at  large. 
Lord  Raymond  considers  long  parliaments 
mainly  prejudicial  to  the  fairness  of  repre- 
sentation and  freedom  of  debate;  as  it 
roust  be  clear,  if  a  man  will  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  seat  for  three  years, 
he  will  pay  much  more  for  a  seat  in  a  sep- 
tennial parliament.  Even  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
strong  antagonist  to  septennial  parlia- 
ments, and  upon  the  first  proposal  of  sep- 
tennial parliaments  in  the  House,  it  was 
then  admitted,  that  nothing  but  the  extra- 
.ordinary  state  in  which  the  country  then 
>ras,  could  authorize  the  bare  introduction 
pf  so  objectionable  a  measure.  At  that 
period  there  had  been  a  new  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  acknowledged,  and 
there  existed  an  illegitimate  or  legitimate, 
x:all  it  which  you  will  claimant  on  that  suc- 
.cession.  The  country  was  divided  in 
wishes  and  in  affection — rebellion  was  ap- 
prehended. Where  is  the  justification, 
then  of  septennial  parliaments  now  \  Where 
is  the  rebellion  to  be  apprehended  ?  Yes ; 
you  may  see  it  in  the  terrified  imagination 
.of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  committee.  It 
may  be  heard  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  mi- 
nistry full  of  mischievous  machinations  to 
keep  in  place,  and  who  have  succeeded  so 
far  m  frightening  the  nobility  and  landhol- 
ders throughout  the  country,  that  in  their 
present  panic  they  would  believe  in  any  old 
woman's  tale— a  story  of  another  gunpow- 
der-plot—a warming-pan,  or  a  pop-gun  [a 
laugh].  I  have  often  heard.  Sir,  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  glory,  the  boast,  of  Britons 
— that  they  never  would  be  induced  or 
terrified  to  make  a  base  and  cowardly  sur- 
render of  their  birth-rights,  as  Britons. 
What  are  the  concessions  of  to-day  but  a 
surrender  of  those  liberties  ?  Are  not  the 
best  informed,  and  most  public- spirited  of 
our  public  writers  obliged  to  fiy  from  their 
country  on  account  of  the  dangers  atten- 
dant on  a  firee  expression  of  political  sen- 
timent in  any  publication  addressed  to  the 
people?  May  not  the  best  and  most 
worthy  member  of  this  assembly,  after  an 
expression  of  his  sentiments  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  this  night  be  apprehended  oa  his 
way  home,  dragged  from  his  family,  and 
incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  at  the  will  of  a 


minister  ? — and  even  in  that  state  of  de- 
gradation  will  he  not  be  denied  the  com- 
mon right  of  Britons — a  jury  of  his  peers  I 
Has  not  almost  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom,  protested  against  this 
alarming  attack  on  their  liberties — against 
the  cqnstitution  of  this  House,  which  still 
dares  to  call  itself  the  representative  of 
the  nation  ?  And  do  the  members  not  sit 
here  nightly  voting  away  the  public 
money,  and  sanctioning  the  acts  of  admi- 
nistration in  despite  and  defiance  of  those 
repeated  but  neglected  remonsitrances  ? 
Nothing  will  avail,  to  quiet  the , popular 
apprehension,  but  a  radical  and  speedy  re- 
form. Remove,  it  is  said,  the  ministers.  It 
would  be  an  useless  experiment :  another 
ministry,  with  so  corrupt  a  House  to  se* 
cond  its  attempts  on  the  constitution, 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  the  present.  Re- 
member the  words  of  that  great  statesman, 
who  predicted,  that  if  the  House  did  not 
reform  itself  from  within,  it  would  be  re- 
formed from  without  with  a  vengeance.  I 
have  the  honour  to  move  that  this  petition 
be  now  read.  * 

Mr.  W.  Talbot  seconded  the  motion. 
The  petition  was  then  read  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  rose  to  present  a  petitioa 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  praying  for  a  re- 
form in  parliament-  The  petition  touched 
on  the  dreadful  state  of  distress  which  waa 
prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  and 
prayed  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  as  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  petitioners,  who  com- 
plained, that  persons  could  not  leave  the 
country,  neither  could  they  procure  em- 
ployment in  it. 

Sir  N.  CoUhurst  admitted  that  the 
meeting  at  which  thb  petition  had  been 
agreed  to,  was  conductea  in  a  very  orderly 
manner  —but,  as  to  the  persons  attending 
it,  he  could  not  sav  much  for  their  respect- 
ability. He  had,  sometime  since  pre- 
senter! a  petition  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
though  he  declared  that  he  could  not  sap- 
port  the  prayer  of  that  petition,  he  waa 
bound  to  say,  that  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  were  persons  of  res- 
pectability. With  respect  to  the  present 
meeting,  he  could  only  say,  tliat  it  was 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Statb  of  the  Rbphesentatiok.] 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose,  to  bring  forward 
his  promiaud  motion  upon  the  subject  uf  a 
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Kefonn  in  Parliament,  and  addrd&sed  the 
Houie  nearly  as  follows  :— 

I  feel  myself  placed.  Sir,  in  rather  an 
awkward  situation,  in  proceeding  to  dis- 
charge my  duty*-that  of  bringing  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  motion 
of  which  I  have  given  notice.  At  any 
previoqa  period,  I  should  have  thought  I 
had  performed  all  that  could  be  de- 
manded of  me,  if  I  presented  to  this 
House  strong  and  decisive  grounds  for 
believing,  that  the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  were  not  of  that  des« 
cription,  which,  according  to  the  law  and 
coostkation  of  £ngland,  they  ought  to  be* 
At  any  former  period,  I  should  have 
thought  it  merely  sufficient  to  states  that 
not  in  one  or  two  esses  of  election  only, 
but  that  in  elections  generally,  and  almost 
ubifismly,  the  practices  which  prevailed  in 
rettin^ing  members  to  this  House  com* 
bined  in  them  principles  that  were  most 
hostile  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and.  consequently  most  destructive  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  In  a 
wordf  I  should  have  thought,  if  I  laid  evi- 
dence before  the  House,  to  induce  it  to 
believe  that  gross  and  notorious  comip* 
f  ion  existed  in  the  election  of  ifs  members, 
that  I  had  done  all  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  do,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  an  evil  of  such 
great  magnitude— -an  evil  which  is  fatal 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  I  now  feel  myself  placed  in 
a.pectuiar  situation;  because  that  which 
at  former  periods  would  have  been  heard 
of  with  dis^tist,  and  looked  to  with  abhor* 
Tehee  in  this  House,  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
by  the  public  out  of  it— and  which  would 
have  induced  gentlemen  to  agree  with  me 
in  the  necessity  of  applying  some  measure 
as  a  remedy  to  the  evil-^is  now  no  longer 
viewed  with  feelings  of  abhorrence.  It 
aeems,  Sir,  that  a  new  doctrine  has  been 
promol||ated  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
that  which  in  better  times  would  have  been 
stigmatised  as  the  basest  and  most  pemi* 
cious  species  of  corruption,  is  now  pro* 
clainMd  to  be  the  Intimate  and  regular 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
the  country.  We  are  now  told,  and  un* 
blttshingly  told,  that  corruption,  both 
within  and  without  these  walls,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  executive  government; 
and  that  the  seeds  of  that  corruption,  which 
were  hitherto  considered  destructive  of 
die   constitution,  are,  in  fact,  the  seeds 
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from  which  the  constitution  sprang,  and 
support  that  practical  government  under 
which  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to 
live.  I  also  feel  it  peculiarly  awkward, 
that  I  am,  on  this  occssion,  obliged  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  persons,  of  whose  ac-< 
tions  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  reason  to 
complain.  It  is  certainly  a  very  awkward 
predicament,  for  any  man  to  come  and  ask 
redress  from  those  whom  he  accuses,  and 
of  whose  iniuries  he  comi^os.  It  is  cu*. 
rious  to  aSK  of  an  individual  to  grant  • 
remedy,  to  afford  a  redress  of  evils,  which 
you  complain  he  has  himself  committed* 
But,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  House^ 
when  it  comes  to  consider  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  out  of  doors— when  it 
looks  to  the  numerous  petitions  laid  on  our 
table^when  it  reflects  on  the  still  more 
numerous  body  of  petitions  that  have  been 
rejected— all  of  them  complsiniog  that 
great  grievances  exist  in  the  countiy^ 
all  of  them  stating  that  the  corruption  of 
parliament  is  the  principal  point  from 
which  those  grievances  spring,  and  call- 
ing for  a  redress  of  them^— will  admit, 
that  more  petitions  have  been  presented  on 
this  subject,  than  on  any  other  occasion 
whatever-*-and  I  hope  they  will  produce  a 
proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  whom 
I  am  now  addressing.  Formerly,  it  was 
said,  when  motions  on  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform  were  made  in  this 
House,  **  The  people  do  not  desire  reform* 
Where  are  your  petitions  from  Birming- 
ham, from  Manchester,  and  from  other 
places  that  are  denied  the  privilege  of  send* 
mg  members  to  parliament?  There  are 
only  so  many  petitions  before  the  House, 
exprening  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small 
number  of  persons."  Sir,  there  are  now 
petitions  on  the  table  from  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  most  numerously  signed. 
There  are  petitions  not  only  from  these 
places,  but  from  every  part  of  the  cotm- 
try,  bearing  not  lem  than  a  million  of  sig- 
natures. Whether  gentlemen  believe  the 
statements  contained  in  these  petitions  to 
be  well  eroumled  or  not— whether  they 
believe  that  the  evil  can  or  cannot  be  re- 
moved—-whether  or  hot  they  give  credit 
to  the  facts, or  the  allegations  stated  in  them 
as  facts— ihey  will,  I  diould  suppose,  think 
it  rather  indecent  not  to  institute  some  in- 
quiry into  grievances  so  generally  felt  and 
so  generally  complained  of. 

It  has  been  said,  that  parliamentary  re- 
form ia  a  wild  and  visionary  speculation, 
that  many  of  these  petitioners  have  de- 
manded that  which  was  never  thought  of 
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111  former  times,  which  never  had  existence 
Except  ID  the  imagination  of  the  petitioners. 
It  has  been  said,  that  they  entertain  a  mere 
visionary  notion— that  they  are  deluded  by 
the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  the  present 
day«  At  the  outset,  one  of  the  points  of 
reform  for  which  they  contend,  namely, 
Annual  parliaments,  was  so  designated. 
It  is,  Sir,  really  carious  that  gentlemen 
can  pay  so  Httlc  attention  to  the  real  his- 
tory of  their  country,  as  to  consider  that 
Annual  parliaments  were  unusual — because 
It  appears  quite  plain,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
partly  delivered  down  by  the  writers 
of  those  days,  and  partly  by  tradition,  that 
annnal  parliaments  were  the  constant  prac- 
tice and  usage,  for  centuries,  in  this  coun- 
try. This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  question  ;  be- 
cause it  may  be  said,  **  It  is  not  so  mttch 
what  wffSf  th&t  we  should  consider,  as  what 
ought  to  be/'  But,  Sir,  it  strengthens  the 
claim  to  a  man's  rights,  if  he  can  shew 
that  the  claim  is  founded  on  the  practice 
of  remote  periods.  And,  certainly,  it  is  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  annual  parliaments  is  new- 
fangled, if  it  appears  that  it  is  as  old,  and 
even  older,  than  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  If  tradition  can  trace  it  to  such 
a  remote  period— if  the  earliest  law-writers 

Seak  of  the  practice— what  becomes  of 
e  assertion  that  the  doctrine  is  novel? 
Andrew  Horn,  one  of  the  roost  ancient  au- 
thorities, who  edited,  though  he  did  not 
write  <<  The  Mirror  of  Justices,"  a  work  of 
which  lord  Coke  thought  very  highly,  ex- 
pressly says,  "  that  the  parliament  was  to 
meet  twice  a  year.  The  king  might  call 
parliaments  oUner ;  but  they  met  as  mat- 
ter of-  course,  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling any  undue  authority  in  the  state,  and 
in  order  to  remove  abuses,  which,  in  every 
state  were  continually  rising  up,  twice  in 
each  year."  If  yod  find.  Sir/  that  this 
principle  of  law  was  preserved  in  the  code 
of  William  the  conqueror — if  vou  find  that 
the  king  swore  to  obey  that  faw-^f  that 
monarch,  falsely  called  the  conqueror  of 
£ngland,  but  who  certainly  aspired  to  the 
Crown,  declared  that  **  be  would  govern 
by  parliament,  and  the  iree  usages  and 
customs  of  this  country,*'— can  it  be  said 
that  the  doctrine  is  one  of  the  present  day  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  king  William, 
like  many  other  kings,  was  a  petjured  mo- 
narch. The  circumatance  shews  the  spi- 
rit of  our  ancestors ;  it  proves  that  they 
never  abafidoned  their  rigbta ;  and,  iodeed, 
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the  whole  history  of  England  brings  to  our 
view  a  manly  feeling  amongst  our  forefa- 
thers to  place  the  Crown  on  the  head  of 
him,  who,  they  believed,  would  best  pre- 
serve those  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges, 
which  they  never  lost  sight  of. 

If  we  come  down  to  a  somewhat  later 
period— to  the  reign  of  Henry  3rd,  when 
parliaments  were  said  to  be  better  consti- 
tuted, we  shall  find  it  said,  that,  to  dis- 
continue the  holding  of  parliaments  an- 
nually, must  be  considered  as  a  great 
abuse,  and  one  which  could  not  be  admit* 
ted.  From  the  time  of  Edward  1st,  down 
to  that  of  Edward  3rd,  and  almost  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  4th,  it  appears  that  an- 
nual parliaments  were  resorted  to.  Nov« 
that  there  were  some  instances  of  kings 
who  did  not  call  frequent  parliaments,  and 
who  were,  in  consequence,  dethroned, 
I  admit  to  be  true.  But  I  say,  still,  that 
the  people  of  England  never  abandoned 
their  right  to  depute  a  part  o^  their  body 
to  watch  over  their  interests  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  laws  of  Edward  3rd, 
declared  parliaments  to  be  annual*  I 
know  it  may  be  said,  that  though  pariia* 
ment  might  meet  annually,  it  was  not 
therefore  annually  to  be  elected.  I  most 
then  inquire,  what  was  the  practice  ?  For 
I  know  no  other  way  of  coming  to  the  true 
exposition  of  an  obsolete  law,  but  by  look- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered. Now,  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  Srd, — and  a  more  glorious 
period  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  ao" 
nals  of  our  country— annual  parliaments 
uniformlv  prevailed.  Even  the  law  of  an* 
nual  parliaments  did  not  mean,  that  par- 
liaments should  continue  for  an  entire 
year — ^but  that  the  king  should  not  sufibr 
a  year  to  pass  by  without  calling  one.  They 
separated  at  the  end  of  a  short  session,  of 
perhaps  forty  days  or  two  months— -but 
none  of  them  continued  for  a  year;  and^ 
in  one  instance,  no  less  than  five  new  elec- 
tions took  place  within  that  period.  Wlien 
we  see  that  it  was  the  practice  and  the 
letter  of  the  law-^when  we  find  that  the 
whole  frame  of  the  constitution  depended 
on  having  frequent  parliaments— bow  can 
it  be  argued  that  the  principle  is  one  of 
yesterday's  growth  ?  With  respect  tjp  the 
right  of  proroffuing  parliament,  the  mo- 
narch knew  it  did  not  mean,  that  he  had 
the  power  to  prorogue  parliaments  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  pleased.  It  was  imperative  on  him  not 
to  let  a  year  pass  by  without  calling  a  par- 
From  the  works  iduch  have  been 
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htelj  written  on  tbii  •abject-^(  which  dis- 
play io  much  argument,  ability,  and  re- 
aearch  into  ancient  records,  that  they  must 
make  this  important  subject  clear  to  every 
gentleman)— it  seems  quite  evident,  that, 
Irom  the  earliest  time  down  to  the  2Sd  of 
Henry  6th,  our  ancestors  were  in  the  con* 
stant  habit  of  having  parliaments  twice  and 
three  times  in  the  course  of  a  year— and 
no  instance  occurs  of  any  parliament  con- 
tinning  longer  than  a  year. 

Then  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars«-the  period  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hooses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
This  was  not  a  time  from  which  precedents 
can  be  drawn.  At  that  period,  one  par- 
ly endeavoured  to  put  down  the  other— 
and  each,  in  turn,  sought  to  attain  their 
ambitious  ends  by  force  and  violence.  But 
even  then  it  is  extraordinary  to  remark 
^w  few  instances  there  were  of  parlia- 
ments being  kept  long  together;  and 
though  the  abuse  of  long  parliaments 
tnight  be  sakl  to  be  established,  yet  that 
ajrstem  was  not  much  acted  on  until  the 
timeof  Henry  8th;  and,  Sir,  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  that  monarch  to 
pursue  the  course  he  had  adopted,  affi>rds 
a  strong  argument  in  my  favour.  When 
Henry  8th  wanted  to  get  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  had  quarrelled  with  the  nope 
and  with  the  clergy,  he  sat  about  effect- 
ing what  was  called  the  Reformation— and, 
for  that  purpose,  he  kept  his  parliament 
together  tor  five  years ;  the  longest  time 
Chat  parliament  had  ever  belbre  been  con- 
tinued. The  reason  of  his  doing  so  ap- 
pears obvious.  Henry,  being  anxious  to 
carry  measures  which  were  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people*- which  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  but 
by  a  party  in  the  nation— found  it  neces- 
sary, for  that  purpose,  to  continue  the 
parliament.  He  wished  to  govern  with- 
out the  nation,  and  to  do  acts,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  parliament,  which  the  people 
disliked — which  they  would  not  have 
borne  him  out  in— and, -therefore,  he  kept 
together  that  set  of  men,  who,  he  was 
sure,  would  give  him  support  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.  This  circumstance  is 
noticed  by  bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  who  says,  ''  The  king 
had  taken  great  pains  to  procure  an  obe- 
dient parliament— every  means  were  used 
to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  favourite  ob- 
jects.** Therefore  it  wa^  that  he  kept  the 
parliament  together— he  was  unwilluw  to 
part  widi  Ihon— and  he  did  not»  in  tact, 


part  with  them,  until  he  had  carried  those^ 
two  favourite  measures — the  divorce  front 
his  queen,  and  the  refbrmation,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  plunder  of  the 
church ;  for  relieion,  Sir,  was  then  made 
use  of,  as  it  is  in  the  present  time,  as  a  cloak 
for  the  concealment  of  other  objects. 

Edward  6th,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
reforming  party,  kept  the  parliament  to- 
gether for  a  long  time^-for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years.  Then  comes  the  reign  of 
queen  Marjr,  which  was  justly  censured  as 
a  bbody  reign.  But  no  person  can  be  sur« 

Erised,  that  the  Catholics,  who  were  the 
ulk  of  the  nation,  smarting  under  the 
persecutions  they  had  suffered,  and  irrita- 
ted by  the  loss  of  their  property — it  is  not 
surprising,  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  justifiable,  that  they  should  re* 
taiiate,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  on 
that  party,  who  had  injured  them,  and 
who  did  not,  by  any  means,  form  a  ma« 
jority  of  the  people.  When  Mary  came 
into  power,  the  nrst  thing  she  did,  in  or- 
der to  shew  that  she  was  not  governing 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  was,  to  re- 
peal all  the  statutes  relating  to  construc- 
tive treason,  which  Henry  8th,  had  enact- 
ed. She  placed  the  law  of  treason  od 
the  same  rooting  as  that  on  which  it  had 
been  placed  by  the  25th  of  Edward  3d. 
And,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  an 
Englishman,  at  tms  time  of  day,  is  not 
so  safe,  so  far  as  life  and  liberty  are  con« 
cerned,  as  he  was  under  the  reign  of  her 
who  was  emphatically  called  blo<ray  queen 
Mary.  Knowing  that  she  was  governing 
according,to  the  general  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  country,  she  had  recourse  to 
the  constitutional  practice  of  short  par* 
liaments,  and  during  her  reign,  there  was 
not  a  single  parliament  that  lasted  for  any- 
thing like  a  year— the  longest  continued 
only  nine  months. 

1  now  come  to  the  reign  of  queen 
Eliaabeth.  In  her  time  there  were  only 
two  long  parliaments.  The  wisdom  of 
her  government  transcends  all  praise.  Too 
wise  to  force,  too  honourable  to  impose 
upon  the  people  a  system  of  government  in- 
consistent with  the  prindplesand  practice  of 
the  constitution;  without  millions  of  money 
to  corrupt,  without  laws  to  oppress,  with- 
out a  standinff  army  to  overpower;  she 
gained  the  affections,  and  ensured  the 
obedience  of  her  people,  by  the  wisdom 
and  vigour  of  her  administration.  ^  In  her 
reign  there  were  two  long  parliaments. 
When  the  family  of  tlie  Stuaits  came  xa 
the  throne,  many  unconstitutiooal  prin* 
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ciples  were  inirodaced.  Parliamento  | 
were  coDtinued  for  a  Iod^  time;  but  the 
people  did  not  see  any  thing  dangerous  in 
the  system,  and  the  reason  b  extremely 
^lear :  they  knew  nothing  of  the  evil  ef« 
f^ts  produced  by  long  parliaments,  but 
they  felt,  in  some  degree,  the  want  of  par- 
liaments. It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
the  system  should  be  established  (^though 
it  was  an  abuse)  of  keeping  parliaments 
together  for  years,  because  no  evil  was 
then  felt  from  it.*-* We  now  approach  the 
interesting  andeventful  reign  orCharleslst, 
who  was. not  content  to  goYern  according 
to  the  example  of  his  great  predecessor, 
queen  Elizabeth,  or  according  to  those 
laws  to  which  the  people  of  England  had 
been  so  firmly  attached,  through  a  long 
series  of  ages.  He  endeavoured  to  ^o* 
vern  without  a  parliament,  and  havmg 
made  Westminster-hall  subservient  to  his 
views^having  fortified  all  his  illegal  en» 
croachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
by  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
that  or  of  any  other  day— (lawyers  whom 
he  had  at  his  command)-— having  made 
the  law  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  ^the 
country,  he  was  still  unable  to  carry  his 
designs  into  execution,  because  he  had  not 
a  standing  army  to  support  and  follow  up 
his  views.  If  he  had  had  a  standing  army 
to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  lawyers  of 
Westminster-hall— -to  support  the  doc- 
trines of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown— 
we,  Sir,  I  imagine,  should  not  now  be  con- 
sidering this  qu^tion  of  the  constitutional 

duration  of  parliaments.    To  these  mea* 

sures  there  was.  Sir,  a  constant  resistance, 

and  at  length  it  became  necessary,  for  bis 

own  purposes,  to  call  a  parliament*    And 

as  Charles  had  not  at  his  disposal,  those 

millions  which  the  minister  of  tne  day  can 

now  commandi— as  he  had  not  the  means 

of  corrupting  members  of  the  House  of 

Commons— it  was  immaterial  to  the  peo- 
ple who  were  sent  into  parliament,  or  now 

the  elections  were  conducted.    No  means 

of  corrupting  the  electors,  out  of  doors 

existed;  and  it  was  impossible  that  any 

body  of  individuals  could  be  placed  in 

parliament,  who  were  not,  with  the  people 

at  large,  indignant  at  the  unconstitutional 

doctrines  that  had  been  broached,  and  who 

were  not,  above  all  things,  firmly  attached 

to  the  liberties  of  their  country.      We 

know,  Sir,  how  that  unfortunate  struggle 

between    the    king   and  his  parliament 

ended.^-Durine  the  time  of  the  civil  ware 

ibat  followed,  Uie  parliament  having  con- 

lin&^d  for  a  long  tine,  and  a  km  indi- 


viduals having  procnred  extraovdmary  in- 
fluence—like other  bodies,  wishing  to  re- 
tain great  power,  when  once  they  had  got 
it^-and  beginning  to  consider  their  Own 
interests,  instead  of  the  interests  of  the 
state,  that  parliament  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  people  of  England—which 
had  acted  with  such  consummate  ability— 
which  had  braved  so  much  distress  and 
danger— 'atlength  became  itself  agrievance 
to  the  countrv.    Having  passed  an  act  to 
render  their  duration  perpetual,  tbey  were 
felt  to  be  a  most  senous  evil,  a  most  In* 
tolerable  grievance,  to  that  country  which 
they  had  served.    It  was,  therefore,  •const* 
dered    necessary    that    one    great  iMni 
should  step  forward  and  get  rid  of  that 
grievance.      Now,  with  respect  to  that 
great  man,  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  a 
little  lingular  that  he  was  himself  a  deter- 
mined parliamentary  reformer.  Having  as* 
sumed  the  highest  power  of  the  state,  and 
removed  the  obnoxious  parliametit,  he  of* 
fered  to  this  country  a  plan  and  frame 
of  parliament,  the  best  that  could  posnbly 
be  devised;  one  so  fair  and  equitable, 
that  even  lord  Clarendon  was  obliged  to 
admit  its  excellence.     He  said,  **  it  was  a 
plan  that  should  have  come  from  a  better 
quarter— from  a  more  warrantable  penon 
f— -and  in  better  times."'    But  he  evidently 
thought  that  it  was  a  proposition  whira 
amplv  provided  for  the  welfare  and  glory 
of   the    country.     Cromwell,    however, 
found  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  this  plan, 
because  the  new  parliament  did  not  like 
him.    He  then  was  left  with  this  alteiv 
native— -either  to  give  up  his  place  and 
situation,  which  was  to  resign  nimself  to 
the  gallows,  or  to  support,  by  the  sword, 
what  he  had  gained  by  the  sword.     He 
adopted  the  latter. 

Thepeople  having  suffered  much,  having 
struggled  much,  as  they  have  always  beea 
ready  to  do,  for  a  free  constitution,  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  return  of  Charles  Snd ; 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  era,  that 
was  to  produce  freedom  and  prosperity. 
One  would  suppose  that  any  man,  who 
possessed  a  human  heart,  would  feel  re- 
joiced, when  he  was  restored  to  his  native 
country— when  he  was  received,  with  de* 
light,  by  millions  of  people,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  be  the  instrument  of  placing 
the  constitution  on  that  foundation  of  free- 
dom, which  the  sacrifices  they  had  made, 
and  were  ready  to  make,  entitled  them  to 
expect.  Charles,  however,  had,  unfor- 
tunately, no  feelin^^he  possessed  a  base 
ittbd  and  a  cold,  uafeeiii^  disposition. 
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'But  tfaougiiy  daring  hit  reigo^  the  peoole 
bore  ads  of  tyranny,  whi<£  they  hardly 
liad  the  patience  to  Buffer,  he,  taking 
.warning  from  the  condact  for  which  his 
Ather  lost  his  head,  tboo^  he  wished  to 
govern  in  a  manner  equal^  arbitrary,  de- 
termined to  proceed  in  a  different  way. 
•He  therefore  attempted,  and  effected,  the 
corruption  of  -the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  got  a  House  of  Commons  to  his 
mind— -not  that  which  inTited  him  over — 
not  composed  of  those  men  who  said,  at  the 
time,  that  the  generous  folly  of  the  nation 
should  have  been  checked— and,  amongst 
the  rest,  lord  Clarendon,  who  observed, 
that,  **  the  nation,  in  its  unsuspecting 
ffeaerositv,  had  given  those  powers  which, 
n  withheld,  would 'have  kept  this-fimiily 
on  the  throne,  and  prevented  all  those 
misdiieis  that  had  befallen  them'^— be 
to€k  advantage  of  tliat  unsuspecting  gene- 
rosity, and  a  system  .of  corruption  was 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  undermine  the 

government  of  that  people,  who  called 
im  to  preside  over  tnem,  when  he  was  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
wished  to  establish  popery  in  this  country, 
at  a  time  when  the  Frotestant  religion  had 
made  such  progress  that  the  Catholics  had 
become  a  minority  of  the  people.  He 
continued  a  parliament  for  sixteen  years. 
That  parliament,  which  was  called  the 
**  Pensioner  Parliament,*'  would  not  go 
the  length  he  desired.  They  would  not 
make  the  prince  independent  of  the  par* 
liament,  nor  would  they  let  him  govern 
by  the  agency  of  a  standing  army.  He 
therefore  dissolved  them ;  and  the  end  of 
his  reign  was  marked  by  disputes  with  his 
people,  simihtf  to  those  which  had  distin- 


Suished  that  of  his  father.  Though  he 
id  not  live  to  be  the  victim  of  those  dis* 
putes,  their  efect  was  visited  severdv  on 
bis  fiunily.  James  2nd  made  several  at* 
tacks  on  the  constitution.  One  of  them 
was  the  attempt  to  return  memben  to 
parliament  by  corruption  and  undue  dec* 
tion.  Proceeding  in  a  still  more  headlons 
course,  he  broognt  the  people  to  a  crisw 
they  had  been  lonsr  approaching— and  he 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
fly  the  country. 

I  now  come  to  that  period  of  our  history 
where  I  msy  be  allowed  to  take  my  stand 
upon  constitutional  rights;  when  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  constitution,  derived  from 
that  time,  will  not  be  considered  as  traced 
to  too  remote  an  era;  when,  in  advocating 
them  I  shall  not  be  roiroaoh^  wUh  mc«l- 
<atlog.  sew«fimgM  MObmes;  or  when, 
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in  urging  a  recurrence  to  those  prindples, 
I  shstU  not  be  accused  of  an  intention  to 
subvert^  the  constitution.  Let^  us  then, 
look  to  tlie Dedaration  of  the  prinoeof 
Orange,  dated  from  the  Haguew  I  find 
in  it,  amonffst  a  great  number  of  leaioAa 
for  undertalcing  the  government  of  this 
country,  various  acts  of  an  ^cusatory  m* 
ture,  alleged  against  Jung  James.  Xhe 
corruption  of  the  legal  administration  4ii 
the  country  b  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is  there  stated,  that  **  the  judges  of  West- 
minster«hall  had  become  the  instmmenta 
of  arbitrary  power  (than  which  no  ^reaiir 
crime  could  exbt  against  the  constilotioQ 
of  the  country'),  namely,  by  causing 
juries  to  be  unrairly  and  partldly  em- 
panelled.'* But  the  main  grievance  whidi 
was  put  in  the  front  of  the  dedaratioo^ 
was  the  corruption  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. I  mean  not  the  comiptioD,  by 
the  Crown,  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
but  the  packing  of  parliaments;  the  king 
usin^  means  to  pack  a  parliament,  by  cor« 
ruptmg  the  electors,  and  also  by  cor* 
rupting  members  when  returned  to  thif 
House,  without  the  exertion  of  tuchiin- 
flnence.  The  prince  of  Orange  d^dared, 
that  he  would  have  a  full  aiyi  free  parJia* 
ment.  He  saw  the  grievances  jof  the  pre- 
vious reigo,  and  he  bound  himself  to 
remedy  Uiem.  **  But,"  aa  he  May^ 
^  those  grievances  can  only  be  redressed 
by  a  free  and  lawful  parliament."  When  a 
petition  was  presented  to  James,  by  those 
who  were  his  best  friends— who  did  not 
desert  him  in  his  need— who  pointed  out 
to  him  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  cor- 
rupt policy — who,  wishing  not  to  drive 
him  from  the  throne,  but  to  keep  him  on 
H,  petitioned  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  above  all,  demanded  that  a  parliament, 
free  in  all  its  drcumstances,  dioold  be 
called  without  delay;  bOt  at  0000,  pro- 
mised all  these  thmgs :  •«  Bnt,^  said  he, 
**  how  can  I  call  a  pariiament,  free  in  all 
its  oircumstanses,  unless  the  prince  of 
Orange  withdraws  from  this  country ;  hA 
can  influence  a  hundred  electors  for  every 
one  who  will  act  Impartially  i" 

From  all  this  it  appears,  Sir,  that  the 
corrupting  of  parliaments  was  considered 
a  high  offence  in  the  hiehest  quarter ;  an 
offence  for  which  two  kings  have  lost  their 
thrones.  I  say  two  kings ;  for  in  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation  against  Richard  8d,  one 
of  them  was  for  packmga  parliament,  and 
another,  that  be  had  kept  the  pariiament 
together  an  unusual  length  of  time.  Now. 
what  was  thatanusvalpefiotfalQded  tol 
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Only  £ve  months ;  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  a  duration  greater  than  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  allowed.  I  am 
aware  that  the  king  has  always  a  right  to 
prorogue  parliament  if  he  sees  occasion. 
But  then  it  must  be  for  some  sufficient 
cause:  for  example,  when  the  plague 
raged  ia  Londooi  Uie  sitting  of  parliament 
was  merely  prorogued  without  dissolving 
it. .  The  power  is  to  be  used  in  a  moderate 
manner,  and  not  to  be  abused,  as  it  has 
been,  by  proroguing  to  any  extent  which 
the  sovereign  may  think  fit.  Richard  2d, 
then,  was  deposedt  and  James  2d  was  ex- 
pelled, for  tampering  with  elections.  By 
the  Bill  of  Rignts  it  is  expressly  dedared, 
that  elections  shall  be  perfectly  free ;  but, 
if  this  were  not  mentioned  in  direct  words, 
the  veiy  idea  of  an  election  must  declare 
that  such  freedom  was  contemplated.  If 
this  is  the  case, — if  the  facts  I  have  stated 
cannot  be  overturned, — what  shall  we  say 
of  individuals,  who  exercise  a  power  of 
doing  that  which  the  Crown  was  never 
allowed  to  do  with  impunity  in  the  best 
periods  of  our  history  \ 

I  now  come.  Sir,  to  that  part  of  the 
•ubject  which  has  more  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  question  at  present  before  us. 
And  here  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had 
the  petition  read  at  your  table,  which  was 
presented  to  this  House  by  Mr.  Grey,  in 
the  year  1793, — a  petition  admirably 
drawn  up  by  a  committed  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  associated  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  reform  in 
the  representation.  This  petition  is  so 
complete  in  its  details,-«so  unanswerable 
in  its  arguments,— so  convincing  in  its 
prooft,  that  I  earnestly  wish  it  was  impress- 
ed on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  now 
bears  me.  It  so  completely  dissects  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  really  won- 
derful to  me  how  the  House  has  conti- 
nued to  sit  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
after  the  introduction  of  that  petition, 
without  instituting  some  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  its  allegations.  What  are  those 
allegations  \  This  petition  *  has  been,  of 
late,  so  frequently  printed,  that  there  are  few 
gentlemen  who  are  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
After  statingavastnumberofcircumstances 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers in  various  places,  and  pointing  out  all 
the  grievances  that  arise  from  this  imper- 
fect system  of  represenution,  they  came 
to  this  coodttsioo,  <<  that  8i  individuals  do, 

*  For  a  copy  of  this  Petition,  see  New 
Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  SO,  p»  788. 


by  their  own  immediate  authority,  send 
157  of  your  honourable  members  to  par- 
liament* and  this  your  petitioners  are 
ready,  if  the  fact  be  disputed,  to  prove, 
and  to  name  the  members  and  their  pa- 
trons." Here,  Sir,  are  84  individuals, 
who,  it  is  asserted,  send  157  members  to 
parliament.  Is  this,  I  ask,  an  abuse,  or  is 
It  not?  [Hear,  hear !]  Is  this  a  system 
of  representation  that  ought  to  be  tolerat- 
ed ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  that  the  no- 
minees of  these  84*  gentlemen  should  be 
considered  tlie  fair  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  England  \  This  number.  Sir, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  full  two-thirds  of  the 
House  which  I  am  now  addressing.  But 
does  the  grievance  end  here  \  No,  8ir;  the 
petition  goes  on  to  allege,  that  «<  in  addi- 
tion to  the  157  honourable  members  above- 
mentioned,  150  more,  making  in  the  whole 
S07t  &re  returned  to  your  honourable 
House,  not  by  the  collective  voice  of  those 
whom  they  appear  to  represent,  but  by  the 
recommendation  of  70powerfol  individuals, 
added  to  the  84  before-mentioned,  and 
making  the  total  number  of  patrons  alto- 
gether only  154,  who  return  a  decided  ma* 
jorUy  of  your  honourable  House."  Thus, 
Sir,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  borough 
proprietors  claim  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  property,  lives,  and  liberties  of  mil- 
lions of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
[Hear,  hear!].  I  ask,  is  this  a  state  that 
can  be  endured,  when  it  comes,  as  it  now 
does,  to  be  generally  known  1 1  would  say, 
if  there  must  be  undue  power,  let  it  rather 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  than 
within  the  reach  of  those  individuals  who 
awe  the  executive  government,  while  they 
deprive  the  people  of  their  rights,  and 
unite  in  themselves  all  those  powers  which 
everv  constitution,  that  has  in  view  the 
good  of  the  community,  has  constantly  at- 
tempted to  fetter.  When  such  a  system 
exists,  how  idle  is  it  for  us  to  read  m  the 
able  writers  on  the  constitution  of  Eng* 
land,  the  praises  of  that  constitution !  Mr. 
Justice  Bladcstone,— who,  in  his  day,  was 
thought  to  be  rather  a  court  lawyer,  but 
whose  book  (so  retrograde  have  been  the 
minds  of  English  gentlemen  on  this  subject) 
is  now  branded  by  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  Jacobiniod— says,  that  when  there 
is  a  free  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  that  freedom  consists  in  those 
component  parts  being  independent  of 
each  other — and,  above  all,  that  the  con* 
trolUng  power  of  the  Commons  House  oC 
FMiament  should  be  kept  so  completely 
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•eparate,  as  oot  to  admit  a  chance  of  its 
being  acted  on  by  the  other  two  parts^— 
For  if  its  independence  should  hereafter 
be  encroached  upon  by  the  king,  or  the 
House  of  Lords---«houid  either  be  able  to 
influence  it— there  must  be  an  end  of  the 
British  constitution.  And  farther,  he 
sajs,  that  <*  if  any  alteration  might  be 
wished  or  suggested  in  the  present  frame 
of  parliaments,  it  should  be  m  favour  of  a 
more  complete  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple." He  fiirther  says,  that  **  erery  man 
la,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  making  an 
act  of  parliament,  being  present  thereat, 
by  his  representatiTes ; '  and  that  '<  the 
lawfulness  of  punishing  criminals  is  found- 
ed upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by 
whica  they  suffer  was  made  by  their  own 
consent.'* 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  told.  Sir,  that  this 
House  represents  the  people  in  this  fair 
sense.  It  is  the  representative  of  a  small 
aristocracyf  or  rather  of  154  borourii  pro- 
prietors. They  are  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commoners— they  have  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation  tt  their  command-^they  may 
alter  the  constitution  as  thejr  please. 
Upon  the  abstract  question  of  the  the- 
ory of  governments,  the  human  mind  has 
been,  from  the  roost  early  periods,  divided. 
Writers  of  hieh  eminence  have  ffiven  the 
grounds  of  their  respective  preferences ; 
some  have  selected  simple  monarchy, 
some  have  preferred  an  aristocracy,  while 
a  democracy  has  had  strong  recommenda- 
tions in  the  opinion  of  others.  But  what 
writer  has  ever  thought  of  proposing  an 
oligarchy,  as  a  government  ever  to  be  en- 
dured ?  In  an  aristocracy,  where  men  of 
the  greatest  property  in  the  country,  and 
of  course  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  un- 
derstanding, must  be  presumed  to  govern, 
it  may  very  naturally  oe  inferred  Uiat  the 
public  interest  will  predominate;  for 
on  what  grounds  can  it  be  argued,  that  a 
separate  object  should  prevail  ?  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  Crown ;  for  though 
some  monarchs  may  be  so  senseless  as  not 
to  discern  their  true  interests,  yet  a  po- 
litic prince  will  soon  see  that  his  ease  and 
security  are  best  identified  with  the  hap- 
piness of  bis  subjects,  and  a  noble*rainded 
sovereign  will  naturally  direct  his  views 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  grateful 
people— to  a  generous  mind  the  most 
gratifying  incense.  We  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stupendous  effecU  of  de- 
mocracies—the  reading  of  our  early  life 
has  left  indelible  impressions  of  those  un- 
equalled energies  displayed  by  the  small 


states,  where  the  government  was  purely 
popular.  In  exciting  the  energies,  whe- 
ther of  genius,  of  government,  or  of  in- 
dustry, Siat  branch  bore  the  palm  over  the 
rest.  At  all  events,  under  aft  the  respei> 
tive  systems,  nations  have  been  happy«^ 
all  are  comparatively  good,  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  an  oligarchy— and  of 
all  possible  descriptions  ofoligarchy,  that 
unaer  which  this  country  siufers  is  the 
worst.  For  what  more  hateful  and  op- 
pressive system  can  there  be,  than  to  have 
the  rights  of  a  free  people  at  the  control 
and  mercy  of  an  oligarchy  of  borough- 
mongers  many  of  whom  have  no  property 
at  stake,  unless  what  they  assume  to  be 
property— a  property  in  the  representatioo 
of  the  people,  and  by  which  they  usurp 
the  power  of  plundering  the  property  of 
every  man  in  the  country.  And  how  un« 
accountable  is  it  that  this  system  of  fla* 
pant  and  undeniable  abuse  should  exist 
ra  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioii 
—in  positive  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
land— in  disregard  of  your  own  declared 
resolutions,  which  are  solemnly  read  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  or  at  least 
of  every  new  parliament.  It  is.  Sir,  a  re- 
corded resolution  of  this  House,  tliat  no 
peer  shall  interfere  with  the  election  of 
a  representative  of  the  people.  Yet  at 
the  very  time  that  we  are  going  throng 
the  farce  of  making  thb  dralaration,  it  ia 
undeniable,  that  eighty  four  individuals  do 
by  their  immediate  authority  nominate 
one  hundred  and  fifty-aeven  members  of 
this  House. 

But  it  is  not.  Sir,  the  resolutions  of  this 
House  that  alone  forbid  such  interference ; 

Eositive  enactments,  to  the  number  of  one 
undred  and  fifty,  have  pronounced  its  il- 
legality. The  statute  of  Westminster  the 
first,  prohibits  any  interference  of  great 
persons  with  elections,  and.  expreaslv 
enacts,  that  they  shall  be  free.  It  is 
written  in  old  French,  and  says,  that  no 
peat  man  shall  disturb  the  electors  when 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties;  that,  "  be- 
cause elections  ought  to  be  firee,  the  king 
commandeth  upon  great  forfeiture,  that  no 
man,  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  malice  me- 
nacing, shall  disturb  any  to  make  free 
election.''  This  law  is  the  foundation  of 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  beginning  of 
every  session,  "  That  it  is  a  high  infiringe- 
ment  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  any  lord 
of  parliament,  or  any  lord  lieutenant  of 
any  county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the 
elections  of  members  to  serve   for  the 
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Conunoiit  in  Parliament."  What,  Sir, 
has  now  becoaie  of  this  law  and  this  reaolu- 
tioh  ?  They  have  been  allowed  to  sleep — 
they  are  neyer  acted  upon,  or  rather 
they  are  perpetually  broken,  and  have 
become  a  dead  letter.  At  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  much  was  promised  to  be 
done  for  th^  liberties  of  the  people— and 
much  might  have  been  done,  Sir,  if  in* 
st^d  of  the  long  declaration  of  riehts,  a 
single  Itoe  had  been  passed,  providing  for 
the  c^ling  parliaments  together  at  certain 
Stated  times,  and  also  devising  means  to 
cstrry  that  provision  into  absolute  effect. 
This  would  have'  done  more  service  than 
th^  long  bill  of  rights^  A  resolution  was 
agi^eed  to^  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
to  'restrain  the  power  so  scandalously 
abused  before  that  event  took  place— 1 
mean  the  ex'^fficio  informations  of  attor* 
Bejts-general.  The  convention  parlia* 
meat,  like*  that  at  the  restoration,  was  too 
much  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
lUvelutioii— to  be  in  mvour  with  tiie 
to»TU  It  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long 
tog^dier,  and  could  not,  in  consequence, 
do  aWay  with  ioM^fficio  informations,  and 
effect  other  objects^  which  were  very  de- 
airable.  •  It  may  be  proper  to  mark  how 
%!e  have  got  on  sirice.  At  the  Revolution 
exrM&Q  informations  were  declared,  by  a 
resolution*,  to  be  illegal,  and  never,  till 
very  lately,  were  they  supported  by  law, 
add  estabKshed  by  act  of  parliament.  We 
ought  to  have  protected  the  subje^ 
against  this  oppressive  measure«-but  we 
have  given,  in  fact,  a  new  power  to  the  at- 
tdifaey-general-~the  power  of  sending  any 
man  to  prison,  or  of  holding  him  to  bail, 
at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

When  such  a  state  ef  things  is  suffered 
to  exist,  what  becomes.  Sir,  of  all  the  fine 
panegyrics  on  the  English  law  \  What  be- 
come of  n^  lord  Coke's  praises  of  the 
constitution,  in  his  luminous  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  ?  What 
signifies  telling  us,  that  no  Englishman 
can  be  put  iu  prison,  without  indictment 
found  \  What  signifies  telling  us,  that  two 
juries  must  examine  his  case,  before  trial 
—one,  composed  of  unbiassed  men,  who 
are  to  examine  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  potting  him  in  jeopardy  at  all 
-^and  a  second  equally  disinterested,  to 
decide  finally  on  hn  case  ?  Yet  the  ablest 
lawyers,  the  most  venerable  authorities, 
have  declared  those  securities  and  muni- 
ments of  the  people,  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  the  British  constitution.  In 
our  degenerate  time  to  talk  of  the  protec- 


tion and  the  blessmgs  of  that  constitution, 
is  all  a  mere  rhapsody.  We  may,  indeed^ 
read  of  it,  but  with  as  much  reference,  to 
reality  as  if  we  were  perusing  a  novd* 
It  appears  like  a  sort  of  fairy  enchantment 
—something  very  delightful  to  behold, 
but  when  we  approach  to  touch  it,  it  is  so 
fragile,  that  out  of  regard  for  it,  no  doubt, 
the  boroughmongers,  in  the  least  pressure 
of  public  di£Bculty,  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant practice  to  suspend  its  most  whole«^ 
some  provistoos  [Hear,  hear  I].  There 
is  no  truth.  Sir,  more  generally  admitted 
by  political  writers  than  this,  that  when 
the  forms. of  a  free  government  are  array- 
ed against  its  spirit,  and  the  very  institu- 
tions of  a  free  state  are  by  underhaiid 
means  perverted  from  their  purposes,  the 
danger  is  greatest  and  most  difficult  to  be 
resisted.  This,  Sir,  is  not  a  new  doctrine 
—it  is  not  the  romantic  speculation  of  si 
beardless  boy,  witli  his  imagination  warm 
with  the  impressidhs  of  his  early  studies^-* 
it  is  the  profound  infisrence  of  the  cele^ 
bratied  Montesquieu,  who  af^er  twenty 
years  devotion  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  government,  declared  that,  <*  as  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have  lost  their  li« 
berty  and  perished,  so  the  constitutbn  of 
England  will  in  time  lose  its  liberty,  will 
pensh :  it  will  perish,  whenever  the  legis* 
ktive  power  shall  become  more  corrupt 
than  die  executive." 

But,  Sir,  in  the  present  day,  a  doctrine 
of  a  contrary  nature  has  been  introduced 
— 'ib  the  present  day  acknowledged  cor- 
ruption has  its  open  defenders.  A  right 
hon.  genUeman  opposite  wHl  deny  all  that 
I  have  stated.  He  tells  us,  that  we  can- 
not go  on  with  the  business  of  the  govern* 
Sent,  unless  tliere  is  corruption  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons.  All  I  say  in  reply 
is,  that  the  writers  on  this  subject,  both 
of  ourown  and  offoreign  countries,  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  Our  own  laws  are  de- 
cisive on  this  point.  We  have  above  one 
hundred  and  fifly  laws  on  our  statute 
book,  to  prevent  that  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  says  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Locke,  that  able  and  argumentative 
writer,  who  exerted  his  great  powers  in 
defence  of  the  British  constitution,  tells 
us,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  that 
^  the  executive  magistrate  acts  contrary 
to  his  trust,  if  he  employs  the  force,  trea- 
sure, and  offices  of  the  society  to  corrupt 
the  representatives,  or  openly  to  pre-en« 
gage  the  electors,  and  prescribes  what 
manner  of  persons  shall  oe  chosen :  for 
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thus  to  regulate  candidttei  and  deeU»«, 
•nd  Mw  model  the  wajt  of  dectioo,  is  to 
cat  iqp  the  goTerament  by  the  roots,  and 
poison  the  very  fountain  of  public  seen* 
rity***  And  Machiavel  observes,  that  ^*  it 
is  carioiis»  tAat  a  principle  should  be  ar- 
gued as  good  and  useful  in  ffOTemment, 
wbida  is  universally  rejected  as  bad  in 
ereiy  case  of  private  life.'' 

Bat,  Sir,  this  House  of  Commons^  has, 
«t  different  times,  agreed  to  purge  itself 
Eveo  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2d.  the  Com* 
snons  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  then  existing  pariiament  should 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  received 
any  diing  from  the  Croirn  themselves,  nor 
any  peiaon  (or  them,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod. Now,  though  they  accused  tfa«B- 
aelves  of  being  corrupt,  by  this  resolution, 
yet  they  also  proved  a  desire  to  reform 
that  cormption.  It  nipears  to  me.  Sir, 
to  argao  iMek  a  little,  that  corru^on 
in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  is  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude;  and  when  corned 
to  this  extent,  that  individuals  have  the 
power  of  ^Dombatinga  set  of  persons  to 
ait  in  parliament — such  a  iSsct  is  quite 
siifficieat  la  prove  the  necessity  of  inquiry 
and  reform.  When  we  speak  of  corrup- 
tion, I  think  a  very  indistinct  and  confused 
notion  prevails  on  the  subject.  Cornip 
tioa  is  named  differently,  according  to 
the  matter  to  which  it  applies.  If  it  refers 
to  natters  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  called 
aimony.  When  any  thing  is  done  contrary 
to  these  hahitt  which  are  established  in 
society,  and  are  caHed  morals,  it  is  deno- 
minated immorality.  Bdt,  an  aberration 
from  a  jast  line  of  policy,  in  a  public  man, 
is  terased  corroption.  An  individual  may 
be  as  honest  a  man  in  private  life,  as  any 
that  breathes ;  b«t  if  he  pursue  an  interest 
distinct  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
fliunity,  he  must  be  considered,  politically, 
A  conropt  man.  It  is  said,  in  answer  to 
Ibis  cbaige  of  political  corruption  against 
a  body«-«ad  it  is  a  sort  of  lady's  argument 
— <<let  every  man  reform  himself-4et 
tfie  people  at  large  reform  themselves.*' 
Sir,  I  hesrd,  some  years  ago,  the  late  Mr. 
Windham—* who,  though  he  combated  the 
arguments  in  fevour  of  reform,  was  al- 
wqrs  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  was  by 
ftr  the  most  ingenious  of  tho»e  who  sup- 
ported the  present  system— Oliver  his 
aenlimenu  on  this  subject.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  practice  he  was  defending..-and  which, 
I  think,  he  abhorred  in  bis  heart.  He 
threw  all  the  bfaime  of  theie  oorrupt  trans* 
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actions  on  the  people,  who,  he  observed, 
required  reform,  and  not  the  govwnment. 
Now,  this  arose  from  a  false  idea  of  cor* 
ruption.  The  people,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
corrupt,  because  they  can  have  but  a 
common  interest  in  the  state — but  those 
who  have  a  dbtioct  interest,  opposed  to 
this  common  interest,  are  corrupt,  if  a 
House  of  Commons  have  no  interest  be* 
yond  that  of  the  people  at  large,  they  are 
not  a  corrupt  body :  but,  if  they  have  an 
interest  difterent  from  that  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  though  they  are  all  saints 
in  private,  yet  they  are  a  corrupt  publie 
body— and  that  only  can  be  considered  a 
good  govemmentfwhere  theprivate  interests 
of  the  rulers  are  so  constituted,  that  they 
go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  a  public  na* 
tare.  When  there  is  a  distinction  between 
public  and  private  interest,  the  individual 
who  submits  to  it,  cannot  act  as  an  honest 
naan ;  that  is,  he  cannot  perform  his  pub- 
lic dttty  fairl^-^and  tlie  more  honest  be  is 
to  those  who  send  him  to  this  House  i  the 
more  nsinutely  he  obeys  their  wishes^-tbe 
move  pernicious  he  is  to  that  public,  whose 
rights  and  privileges  he  ought  to  protect 
([Hear,  hear  1^.  I  know  that  patrons  ne* 
ver  fall  out  with  those  whom  they  send 
here.  If  a  patron  give  a  hint  to  anr  gen* 
tleman  whom  he  has  introduoed  to  parlia* 
oMot,  that  he  is  not  following  the  line  of 
politics  he  wishes  ■  though  he  has  no  legal 
means  of  obliging  him  to  give  up  his  seat, 
yet  the  hint  is  always  obeyed.  No  gen« 
tieman  would  venture  to  remain  in  this 
House,  afier  being  told  that  his  conduct 
was  disapproved  of  by  his  patron.  Were 
an  indiviuaal  to  act  otherwise,  he  woi^ 
not  be  received  in  society.  And  yet. 
Sir,  h  is  very  often  said,  that  members  of 
pariiament  ought  not  to  obey  their  coo- 
stituents.  Tbse,  Sir,  are  questions  that 
would  never  arise,  that  would  never  be 
asked— the  people  would  not,  in  fact,  sriah 
to  give  their  reprasoDtatives  instructions^-* 
if  this  Howe  was  iairly  elecled  by  the 
Commeu  of  Eogland.  It  would  not  thea 
be  aeceoMry  to  caM  those  meetings^ 
ai^iast  which  yon  are  now  psssins  laws. 
The  votea  of  this  House  would  be,  m  that 
case,  coaciasive  evidence  of  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  It  would  never  be 
thought  that  we  csme  to  votes  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  peofile.  This  bo* 
rough-mongeriog  system— this  state  of  re« 
presentation,  or  rather  of  no  representa* 
tion,  would  no  longer  extst-^this  system 
of  nomiooelbip  for  places  that  )>roduce  no« 
thing  valual^y  noUiiog  essential*— which, 
(3  A) 
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in  fact/give  the  countiy  nothing  but  miein- 
bers  of  parliament  (and  ths  treasury- 
bench  is  already  filled  with  such  commodi- 
ties ) ,  would  be  destroyed  for  eyen  Our  an- 
cestors wouldhave  startledyif  they  had  been 
told,  that  three  hundred  and  four  members, 
were  nominated  to  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  by  154  individuals.  The  mi- 
nister of  the  day,  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
was  detected  in  this  practice  of  bartering 
seats  in  parliament  for  places ;  and  that 
transaction  was  defended  in  the  House,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  so  very  common. 
I  should  have  thought  it  hard  if  the  noble 
lord  had  been  impeached  for  doing  that 
which,  it  seems,  every  minister  does ;  but 
the  detection  of  that  transaction  is  a  strong 
argument  for  those  who  petition  to  re- 
move so  notorious  a  grievance.  I  do  not 
want  to  denounce  this  or  that  person ;  but  I 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  a  system,  which,  in 
my  conscience,  I  behave  is  bringing  this 
country  to  ruin.  I  know  not  whether  this 
is  a  situation  under  which  the  country  can 
prosper— but  1  am  sure  it  is  one  under 
which  public  liberty  can  never  substan- 
tially ekist* 

There  was,  indeed,  a  time.  Sir,  when 
the  recital  of  such  corruptions  as  are 
now  acknowledged,  would  not  be  borne 
in  this  House.  In  alluding  to  them,  even 
in  my  day,  gentlemen  have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  to  the  subject  a  circumlocuto- 
ry mode  of  expression.  There  was,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  once  said,  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, a  sort  of  maiden  coyness,  which 
was  now  wholly  worn  off.  The  evil  stands 
before  the  country  in  aU  its  naked  and 
hateful  deformity.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  petitioned  the  House 
that  this  grievance  may  be  removed ;  but 
they  have  pointed  out  different  modes  to 
effect  that  object.  I,  Sir,  do  not  think 
it  is  the  bushiess  of  an  individual  to  de- 
vise the  remedy  that  ought  to  be  resort- 
ed to — but  to  point  out,  in  the  most 
palpable  manner,  the  abuse  which  exists, 
and  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
to  consider  of  the  remedy  that  shall  be 
applied.  I  shall  not  Uierefore,  on  this 
occasion,  go  into  any  discussion  of  ab- 
atract  questions,  which  others  may  think 
fallacious— nor  will  I  combat  opinions, 
that  appear  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  where 
the  evil  lies— the  state  of  nomineeship 
to  seals  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
and,  unless  the  existence  of  such  an  abuse 
can  be  denied— I  hope— backed  as  I  am 
by  the  voice  of  the  people*-(o  induce  the 


House  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  gentlemen  of  this  country,  feeling  as 
they  do  their  property  going  fast  from  them, 
and  who  in  total  disregard  of  the  once  pri« 
zed  liberties  of  their  country,  think  now 
that  the  government  cannot  be  made  too 
strong,  would  act  far  more  wisely,  if  in 
place  of  fettering  the  people,  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  insatiable  corruption 
that,  springing  from  a  combination  of  bo- 
roughmongers,  holds  at  its  will  and  for  its 
support  the  resources  of  this  once  prospe- 
rous country.  For  with  all  our  industry, 
with  all  the  great  sources  of  wealth  arising 
from  our  labour,  our  skill,  our  exten- 
sive capital,  our  active  commerce— we 
have  before  our  eyes  a  most  wretchedt 
suffering,  impoverished,  oppressed,  and 
starving  people.  We  have,  it  is  true,  m 
constitution  in  tlieory,  but  in  practice  I 
do  not  believe  there  exists  in  any  country 
so  much  misery,  so  much  distress,  and  I 
will  add,  so  much  interference  of  power 
with  the  people,  as  in  this  kingdom.  ^  It 
is,  then,  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  thegen* 
tleroen  of  England  would  atlenffth  resume 
their  natural  position— that  they  would 
take  counsel  from  their  wisdom,  and  not 
from  their  fears — that  the^  would  feel  their 
dearest  interest  to  consist  in  redressing 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  natioD. 
When  these  shall  be  their  dispositioni 
and  their  pursuits,  then  will  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  constitution  coincide. 
Surely,  Sir,  they  must  awake  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  when  they  see  themselves 
driven  from  tlie  seats  of  their  ancestors— 
those  seats  in  which  thev  were  wont  to 
dispense  the  blessings  of  hospitality  to  a 
contented  and  industrious  neiehbourhood, 
but  which  are  now  deserted  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  proprietors,  obliged  either 
to  Kve  in  obscure  retirement,  or  perbapa 
forced  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries^ 
to  evade  the  demands  of  their  creditors— 

Mlist  we,  then,  wretched  exiles,  ever  mourn^ 
Nor  e'en  with  length  of  rolling  years  return  f 
Are  we  condemns  by  fate*8  unjust  decree. 
No  more  our  homes  and  smiling  fields  to  ace? 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  tlie  rural  Throne, 
And  rule  the  country,  kingdoms  once  our  own  ? 

Shall  we  go  on  without  putting  a  check 
to  a  system  so  mischievous  in  its  tenden- 
cy, and  wi  fatal  in  its  effects— a  mtem  that 
originates  with  the  oligarchy  of  borou^ 
mongers,  not  indeed  for  the  support  of 
the  Crown  against  the  representative  body, 
but  to  shackle  and  withdraw  from  the 
Crown  the  fair  power  to  which  it  ts^entit- 
led|   aad  to  overturn  the  repreaentatioo 
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of  the  people?  This  is  the  evO  under  which 
the  country  hat  so  long  groaned.  If  the 
just  and  constitutional  demands  of  the 
people  are  to  be  resisted,  and  if  they  are 
fee  be  only  met  by  an  infringement  upon 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  an  unjust 
application  of  taxation— then,  indeed, 
the  prospect  is  not  only  painful,  but  dread* 
fid  to  contemplate.  It  used  to  be  the 
practice  to  say,  when  similar  applications 
to  the  present  were  made  to  parliament— 
*f  Oh !  the  people  have  no  feeling  on  the 
subject,  or  else  they  would  have  peti- 
tioned ;"  and  now,  when  they  come  for- 
ward ifi  immense  numbers,  the  answer  is, 
'^Obl  they  demand  too  much/'  There* 
jpiy  is  followed  up  by  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject bein^  taken  away— by  the  passing  of 
aets  depn? ing  them  of  toe  right  of  peti- 
tion—by preventing  their  meetings  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right—and  by  other  acts 
equally  oppressiTO  in  their  nature.  This 
House,  oir,  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of 
she  people  against  the  attacks  of  the  exe- 
cutive, instead  of  Uie  supporter  of  the 
ktter  against  the  complaints  of  the  former. 
If  the  people  are  now  irritated  and  discon- 
teoted,  are  they  likely  to  be  more  loyal 
and  obedient,  when,  so  far  from  bemg 
received  with  indulgence,  and  their  griev- 
ances redressed,  the?  find  parliament  in  * 
hostile  array  against  them  ? 

As  to  the  necessity  for  reform,  it  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  cite  all  the  great 
authorities  in  its  favour,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  fatal  consequences  so  often  made 
when  the  Commons  House  was  not  fairly 
chosen  by  the  people.  It  Is  an  old  and  a 
true  maxim,  **  that  England  can  never  be 
undone  but  by  her  parliament."   Such, 
Sir,  was  the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham ;  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Grey,  have  main- 
tained similar  opinions,  and  were  all  of 
them  (at  one  time  of  their  lives  at  least) 
strongly  in  favour  of  reform.    These  dis- 
tinguished persons  have  used  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  its  support,  and  even 
Mr.  Burke,  (for  whose  writings  I  shall  al- 
ways entertain  the  greatest  respect,  al- 
thou|^h  he  took   the   alarm  at  the  be- 
siniung  of  the  French  revolution),  has 
deeply  felt,  and  eloquently  described,  the 
aecessity  of  rendering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  true  representation  of  the  people, 
aa  well  as  the  evils  which  spring  from  it, 
when  it  is  not.     What  the  opinions  of 
that  great  writer  would  have  been,  bad 
he  lived  to  this  day,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  divine;  but  tliese  were  his  words 
m  the  active  part  of  his  politiod  life  :— 


**  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the 
necessary  accommodation  of  business  may 
have  introduced,  this  character  can  never 
be  sustamed,  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  made  to  bear  some  stamp  of  the 
actual  disposition  of  the  people  at  large- 
It  would  (among  public  misfortunes)  be 
an  evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  sliould  be  infected 
with  every  epidemical  phrensy  of  the 
people,  as  this  would  indicate  some  con- 
san^uim'ty,  some  sympathy  of  nature  with 
their  constituents,  than  that  they  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  wholly  untouched  by  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of 
doorsk  By  this  want  of  sympathy  they 
would  cease  to  be  a  House  of  Commons. 
For  it  is  not  the  derivation  of  the  power  of 
that  House  from  the  people,  which  makes 
it,  in  a  distinct  sense,  their  representative. 
Thei  king  is  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
^e ;  so  are  the  Lords ;  so  are  the  judges, 
r  or  they  are  all  trustees  for  the  people,  as 
well  aa  the  Commons ;  because  no  power 
is  given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  holder ; 
and  although  government  certainly  is  aa 
institution  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms, 
and  the  persons  who  administer  it,  all  ori- 
ginate  from  the  people. 

<*  A  popular  origin  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  characteristical  distinction  of  a  popular 
representative,  which  belongs  equally  to 
all  parts  of  government,  and  in  all  forms. 
The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  consists  in  its  being  the  ex« 

firess  image  of  the  feelings  o£  the  nation, 
t  was  not  instituted  to  be  a  controul  upon 
the  people,  as  of  late  it  has  been  taught, 
by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  pernicious  tei^ 
dency.  It  was  designed  as  a  control  Jbr 
the  people.  Other  institutions  have  fcieen 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  popu- 
lar excesses;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend, 
fully  adequate  to  their  object.  If  not,  they 
ought  to  be  made  so.  The  House  w 
Commons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the 
support  of  peace  and  subordination,  is 
miserably  appointed  for  that  service ;  hav- 
ing no  stronger  weapon  than  its  mace,  and 
no  better  officer  than  its  Serjeant  at  arms, 
which  it  can  command  of  ita  own  proper 
authority.  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye 
over  executory  and  judicial  magistracy; 
an  anxious  care  of  public  money ;  an  open- 
ness, approaching  towards  facility,  to  pub- 
lic complaint ;  these  seem  to  be  the  true 
characteristics  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
But  an  addressing  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  petitioning  nation ;  a  House  of  Com- 
mons full  of  cot^denos^  when  the  nation  is 
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plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost  harmony 
with  ministers,  whom  the  people  regard 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  who  vote 
thanks  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon 
them  for  impeachments;  who  are  eager 
to  grant*  when  the  general  voice  demands 
reckoning  and  account ;  who»  in  all  dis- 
putes between  the  people  and  adnunistra- 
tioDi  presume  against  the  people;  who 
nanish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to 
inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them ;— * 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of 
things  in  this  constitution." 

I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  say,  whether 
the  present  system  that  we  uphold  is  not 
that  unnatural  monster  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  here  described?   I  wish  all  who  de- 
dare  the  contrary  would  bear  in  mind  the 
striking,  damning  fact,  that  157  borough 
proprietors  return  a  majority  of  membeni 
to  this  House-*that  the  property  and  li- 
berties of  the  whole  country  are  at  their 
disposal— that  instead  of  a  gOTemment  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  such  m  the 
constitution  recognizes  and  requires,  we 
have  in  practice  a  mal-administration  of 
that  constitution  which  excludes  them  all 
-^which  excludes  the  king  from  the  fiur 
exercise  of  his  legal  prerogative,  and  binds 
him  in  the  hands  of  this  party.     The  go- 
trernment  is  at  their  feet,  and  they  dispose 
of  it  as  they  please.    Like  the  Roman 
empire  in  its  decline,  the  state  is  set  up  to 

auction,  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.    This  was  treason  in  any  state, 

and  yet  it  is  the  practice  in  ours.    The 

leadmg  principles  on  which  I  rest  my 

case,  are  those  so  often  recognised  by  Mr. 

Burke,  and  acted  upon  by  that  great  man 

in  the  better  days  of  his  political  life.    I 

oall  Mr.  Burke  a  great  man,  because  it  is 

an  epithet  due  to  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, and  to  those  principles  which  he  so 

strenuously  supported  during  the  greater 

portion  of  his  life,  whatever  may  have 

been  hig  subsequent  departure  from  them. 

Mr.  Burke  has  declared  it  to  be  better 

that  the  House  should  partake  of  every 

epidemical  phrenzy  of  the  people,  than 

that  it  should  show  a  perpetual  jealousy 

of  their  rishts.      It  is  not,  however,   a 

^alousy   of  which    I  now   complain;  it 

ia  an  open  hostility  to  popular  rights,  a 

want  of   all    common  feeling  wHb  the 

eoontry  at  large,  and  a  cheapfy-won  dia- 

racter  of  magnanimity,  in  affecting  to  de- 
spise what  is  called  the  clamour  of  the 

people.    This  appears  to  me,  I  oenfeasi  to 

be  hardly.decent;  but  as  I  do  not  think 

it  right  to  lake  upon  myself  to  point  eel 


what  particular  course  it  may  be  most  ad« 
visable  to  pursue,  I  can  only  entertain  a 
hope,  that  the  House  will  consent  .to  en 
inquiry  into  the  facta  and  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  the  facts  and  allegationa  con* 
tained  in  the  petition  presented  in  the  year 
1793.  I^specially  trust,  that  the  com- 
mittee, if  appointed,  will  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  alleged  nomination  of  membera 
by  peers ;  a  nomination  which  cannot  be 
practised  but  in  defiance  of  all  lawydecency^ 
and  reason. 

It  is  upon  these  views  of  the  difference 
between  the  constitution  as  it  now  exists, 
and  as  it  was  settled  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  that  I  invite  the  House  te 
listen  to  my  proposition  for  going  into  a 
committee.     Our   present   practice   ban 
varied  from  the  standard  then  established 
in  many  important  points.    It  had  been 
judged  necessary  at  that  period  to  enact, 
that  every  privy-councillor  should  sub- 
scribe his  name  to  a  copy  of  the  advice 
which  he  gave  his  sovereign.    Anotber.re- 
gulation  had  for  its  object  the  exclusion  of 
persons  holding  offices  under  the  Crown 
from  seats  in  parliament.    Every  thing, 
however,  which  has  been  interposed  as  a 
^security  agidnst  the    encroachmenta   of 
power,  has  been  either  taken  away,'or  suC* 
fered  to  become  a  dead  letter.    Nothing 
can   funiish  a  more  decisive  proof  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  its  former 
connexion  with  the  people ;  that  they  no 
longer  regard  themselves  as  their  stewards 
or  servants,  but  as  a  master  uniting  in 
himself  all  the  different  springs  and  species 
of  authority.    Whatever  maybe  thought 
of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  aannal 
parliaments  at  present,  it  is  assuredly  not 
true  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  history 
of  the  constitution :  in  the  discussions  on 
the  triennial  act,  the  contrary  was  main- 
tained b?  the  most  eminent  public  charac- 
ters of  that  day.    With  regard  to  the  sep- 
tennial act,  indeed,  I  wish  to  say  no  more 
than  to  allude  to  the  opinion  expressed  of 
it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  I  suppose,  were 
he  now  living,   would   be  considered  a 
Jaoobin.    The  doctor,  when  reprobating 
as  unconstitutional  the  measure  by  whi» 
twelve  penona  were  raised,  during  the 
reign  ot  queen  Anne,  at  one  time  to  the 
peerage,  speaks  of  it  as  nothing  equal  or 
approeohing  to  the  contempt  of  all  neoMa 
right,  and  of  dl  human  means  of  asserting 
it,  which  waa  exemplified  in  pesslmr  the 
septennial  act.    The  Justification  of  that 
measure  arose  oitt  of  the  .appraheasion 
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that  a  popMi  faction  were  teeking  to  re- 
store the  expelled  family.  Wherever  long 
parliaments  were  pr€|yalent»  it  is  evident 
that  the  administration  were  afraid  to  meet 
the  people  to  settle  short  accounts.  Bat 
why  should  we  entertain  this  apprehen- 
sion nowy  when  there  is  no  cofoar  for 
any  popish  plot  or  jacobin  faction?  Is 
the  House  to  do  nothing  now  for  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  demands  contained  in 
seme  of  the  petitions  are  unreasonable* 
and  accompanied  with  angry  declamation ) 
What  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  firom 
doingjustioetoan  injured  party.  ^'Whatf 
said  Mr.  Burke,  **when  the  people  of 
America  look  up  to  jou  with  the  eyes  of 
filial  love  and  al^tion,  will  you  turn  to 
them  the  shameful  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?"  Let  those  who  fear  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  juH  demands,  look  at  the  more 
real  danger  they  encounter  by  pursuing  a 
policy  so  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.  Believing,  as  I  do,  thst  there  b  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  except  by 
the  government  continuing  to  do  wrong, 
and  still  more  to  alienate  instead  of 
rcgainmg   the  Sections  of  the  people. 


hj  restoring  to  them  their  undoubted 
rights,  I  shall  conclude  by  moving  **  That 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  State  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  pariiament,  and 
te  report  their  opinions  thereupon  to  the 
Hmsc.** 

Mr.  Brandy  in  rising  to  second  the 
rsolioo  of  his  hon.  friend,  felt  that  there 
were  drcumsunces  connected  with  the 
question  at  the  present  time  which  called 
on  him  for  something  more  than  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
formerly  delivered  on  the  auestion.  He 
allowea  that  the  debate  or  that  evening 
iras  more  Kkely  to  serve  as  an  indication 
of  opmions  already  formed,  than  as  a  means 
of  converting  many  from  their  former  sen- 
timents. It  was  the  present  situation  of 
the  country  that  could  alone  induce  him 
to  go  farther  than  to  express  his  general 
concurrenoe  in  all  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  able,  luminous,  and  temperate  ad- 
dress of  his  hon.  friend.  This  could  alone 
afford  him  either  a  reason  or  a  justificatmn 
for  repeating  opinions  which  he  had  often 
before  stated  to  the  House,  and  endea* 
voitred  to  press  on  their  oonvicUon.  But 
when  he  considered  the  circumstances  in 
which  Ihey  were  placed,  the  extreme  dis- 
tress and  SQisring  that  prevailed  among 
the  people,  and  the  unpreoedented  energy 
with  iriuob  they  had  petitioned  te  reforai, 


he  thought  he  saw  a  material  changot 
which  required  that  he  should  somewhai 
dilate  on  the  opinions  which  he  had  for- 
roerly  expressed. 

He  had  long  since  communicated  to 
the  House  his  belief,  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  people  ought  to 
be  enlarged  by  means  of  timely,  moderate, 
and  conciliatory  reform ;  or  that  the  con- 
sequence must  inevitably  be  that  the 
House  would  be  driven  to  measures  of 
military  coercion  in  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  its  authority.  DeepW  as  he 
regretted  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  ho 
might  appeal  to  those  who  heard  him, 
whether  ok  prediction  had  not  already 
been  fulfilled.  With  reference  to  the  tone 
and  langnsge  of  the  petitions  much  had 
from  time  to  time  been  said,  whidi  did 
not  equally  apply  to  all  of  them.  He 
would  not  deny,— nay,  on  the  contrery,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,-p-that  many 
petitions  had  been  presented  of  which  tKe 
language  was  violent  and  unbecoming; 
but  thm  were  others,  the  tone  and  com- 
poaition  of  which  were  perfectly  unolriectr- 
onable,  andit  was  not  just  that  these  should 
be  confounded  with  those  to  which  ho 
had  just  alluded.  If  a  few  violent  sphita 
had  proceeded  to  unjustifiable  lengths,  it 
was  not  fair  that  for  their  mtsconauct,  a 
stigma  should  be  cast  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  England.  Some  consideration  was 
due  to  the  feelings  of  the  country  at  a  pe- 
riod like  the  present. 

He  regretted  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
not  brought  forward  this  question  earlier 
in  the  session,  because  it  was  one  of  such 
a  nature  that  almost  ever jf  motion  which 
had  lately  come  under  their  consideration, 
was  in  some  measure  interwoven,  or  con- 
nected with  the  call  for  a  parliamentary 
reform.  It  was  not  new  for  him  to  say 
that  that  House  did  not  represent  the  peo- 

gle  in  a  constitutional  sense.  What  had 
een  long  the  impression  on  his  mind  on 
this  subject,  seemed  frem  the  number  of 
petitions  on  their  table,  to  hare  become 
the  general  persuasion  of  the  people. 
There  had  been  at  no  former  period  so 
great  and  so  decided  an  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  favour  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  the  people  had  been  excited 
—[Hear,  hear !]— excited  by  their  dis- 
tressed situation  to  give  the  subject  more 
than  a  common  share  of  their  attention. 
He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  mmM  immediaiely  nmmt  exift- 
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ing  grievances ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
afford  the  best  security  against  a  recur- 
rence to  measures  like  those  which  had 
been  the  causes  of  thera.  In  separating 
the  several  classes  of  petitions  which  had 
been  presented,  the  House  would  find 
one  distinguished  by  the  moderation  and 
ability  with  which  it  had  been  drawn  up, 
that  had  been  received  from  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  It  was  signed  by  persons 
of  great  respectability,  and  there- were 
other  petitions  to  which  he  might  refer 
which  deserved  a  similar  commendation, 
and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  per- 
sons well  read  in  the  history  of  the  British 
constitution. 

The  hon.  baronet  had  very  properly 
aaid,  that  having  stated  the  heavy  griev- 
ance of  which  the  people  complamed,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  step  between  them  and 
the  legislature  to  suggest  the  remedy.  In 
thua  acting,  he  had  uken  the  proper 
coarse.  He  had  stated  a  case  of  great  and 
notorious  evil ;— had  stated  it  in  temperate 
lan^age,  which  overstepped  not,  but 
which  rather  fell  short  of  the  truth,  and 
had,  in  his  opinion,  made  out  such  a  case 
as  imperbusly  called  for  inc^uiry  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  A  practice  of  nomi* 
Dating  persons  to  seats  m  that  House  by 
peers  and  others,  had  clearly  been  shown 
to  exist,  and  this  he  would  maintain  was 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  liberty, 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  letter  of 
the  constitution.  Were  there  nothing  else 
to  complain  of,  this  alone  would  call  for  in- 
Quiry,  and  demand  redress.  He  knew  that 
this  system  was  defended  on  the  pretence 
that  the  people,  if  not  actually,  were  vir- 
tually represented,  and  that  this  practice 
of  nomination,  in  its  operation,  had  the  ef-^ 
feet  of  sending,  almost  in  every  instance 
the  same  men  to  parliament,  who  would  be 
returned  in  any  other  case.  Admitting 
this  to  be  true,  he  would  still  contend  that 
if  the  same  individuals  were  returned  under 
a  better  system,  they  would  come  there 
under  a  very  different  influence.  They 
would  then  be  under  the  influence,  not  of 
individual  patrons,  but  of  the  great  body 
of  their  electors,  whose  wrongs  they  i^ould 
be  anxious  to  see  redressed,  and  whose  Ji- 
berties  they  would  be  resolute  to  support. 
It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  mem- 
ber wouldf  be  equally  ready  to  incjuireinto 
their  grievances,  to  sympathise  with  their 
distress*  or  to  defend  their  rights  when 
tb^y  were  assailed,  who  was  at  the  nod  of  a 
borongh  proprietor  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol fA%  patron.    Supposing  Ibo  Hojise  to 


be  divided  into  two  classes,— the  borough 
interest  forming  the  one,  and  the  county 
members  or  representatives  of  real  pro- 
perty the  other,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
former  was  with  the  government  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one,  while  the  latter 
was  but  in  that  of  four  to  three. 

This  might  serve  to  shew  the  practical 
inutility  of  that  preponderance  which 
would  be  given  to  personal  properly  by  a 
scheme  of  reform  like  that  which  went  to 
embrace  universal  sufiirage.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  would  touch  but  slightly  now,  as 
he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  question  at  present  be- 
fore the  House.  Much  violence  had 
marked  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  character  of  the  remedy  pro- 
per to  be  applied  to  the  evil  which  bad  be- 
come so  generally  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. The  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  most  loudly  called  fon 
This,  in  the  time  of  Henrv  6th,  belonged 
to  the  freeholders  and  to  toe  king's  suitors. 
For  the  rest  of  the  community  they  were 
in  a  state  of  villanage,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  held  by  burgage  tenure. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  universal  suf- 
frage. Freeholds  were  represented  and 
some  little  personal  property,  but  the  elec- 
tive franchise  certainly  went  no  farther  in 
any  case,  than  to  give  a  vote  to  those  who 
paid  scot  and  lot.  In  those  places  where 
this  right  was  at  present  enjoyed,  he 
thought  the  elective  franchise  was  suffi- 
ciently extended*  This,  however,  he 
threw  out  merely  as  a  hint.  The  proper 
time  for  entering  into  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject would  not  arrive  till  the  House  had 
consented  to  go  into  the  committee. 

To  return  to  the  defence  set  upt  that 
the  present  system  was  one  of  virtual  re* 
presentation— >he  would  ask,  could  that 
be  called  representation  at  all  which  might 
possibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner  ? 
When  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals, 
instead  of  the  body  of  the  community,  by 
whatever  name  it  was  called,  it  was  not 
what  representation  ought  to  be.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  had  justly  remarked,  that  **  as 
well  might  a  Roman  tyrant  have  urged, 
that  sJl  his  vassids  were  represented  in  his 
person;  he  was  auger  and  high  priest ;  tho 
religious  state  was,  therefore,  represented 
by  him :  he  was  tribune  of  the  people ;  tbo 
popular  part  of  the  nation  were,  therefore^ 
represented :  he  was  consul,  dictator,  mas* 
ter  of  the  horsoi  every  thing  he  pleased; 
the  civil  and  militarjT  states  were»  there*. 
fore>  coacentrated.  in  Hm^  tbQoext  de^ 
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ducttoo  would  have  been,  that  the  slaves 
of  bis  empire  were  free  men.  There  is 
no  end  of  absurdities  deducible  from  so 
idle  a  play  of  words."*  This,  be  thought, 
was  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  flimsy  pretext 
of  virtual  representation,  as  an  argument 
against  just  and  incontrovertible  claims. 
When  it  was  urged,  during  the  debates  on 
the  American  war,  that  America  was  as 
well  represented  as  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, Mr.  Burke  had  asked,  <<  When 
the  people  of  America  look  up  to  you 
with  the  eyes  of  filial  love  and  afibction, 
will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of 
the  constitution/'— He  could  anticipate 
nothing  but  danger  from  Uiat  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple which  must  follow  the  refusal  of  tbeir 
lUSt  petitions.  That  alarm  which  he  be- 
ievedtot>e  at  present  groundless  would 
at  length  become  well-rounded,  and  the 
danger  imroineiH.  If  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  House  did  not  represent  the  great 
body  of  the  people — if  the  people  consid- 
ered the  House  as  only  the  agent  for  forc- 
ing upon  the  people  the  acts  of  his  majes- 
*ty^  ministera— -it  must  be  evident  that  this 
.was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  last 
long.  There  was  a  limit  beyond  whidi  pa- 
tience could  not  extend.  The  House  nad 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
was  therefore  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  them,  unlcM  some  good  reason 
could  be  shown  why  a  deaf  ear  should  be 
turned  to  complaints  so  loudly  and  so  ge- 
neraily  expressed.  For  bis  own  part  be 
could  not  conceive  any  such  reason. 

He  was  aware  that  there  were  some  per- 
aons  who  expressed  great  alarm  at  any  in- 
novation or  reform,  and  who  referred  to 
the  French  revolution  and  to  the  fate  of 
France,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
reform  the  constitution  of  this  country. 
But  the  analogy  between  the  state  of  this 
country  now,  and  that  of  France  before 
the  revolution,  he  did  not  think  could  be 
brought  forward  with  any  success.  That 
revolution  itself,  sprung  out  of  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  offered  to  reform.  If  it 
were  the  object  of  those  who  now  opposed 
it  in  this  country,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  militai^  government, 
no  better  means  for  effecting  their  design 
could  be  devised,  tlian  those  of  which  they 
at  present  sought  to  avail  themselves.  He 

*  See  his  *'  Speech  to  the  assembled  in- 
habitants of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
•and  Suny,  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
*niinster|  and  tbe  borough  of  Southwark,'' 


I  wished  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what 
had  produced  the  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try. It  should  be  remembered,  that  one 
powerful  cause  of  the  last  revolution  was 
related  by  bishop  Burnet  to  have  been  the 
acts  and  practices  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
enable  the  king  to  get  a  parliament  to  his 
mind.  The  bishoff  says,  that  **  all  arts 
were  used  to  manage  elections  so  that  the 
king  should  have  a  parliament  to  his  mind. 
Complaints  came  from  all  parts  of  England 
of  tbe  injustice  and  violence  used  in  elec- 
tions, beyond  what  had  ever  been  prac- 
tised in  former  times.  All  this  was  so  un^ 
versal  over  the  nation,  that  no  corner  of 
it  was  neglected.  In  the  new  charters  that 
had  been  granted,  the  eleclion  of  the  mem- 
bers was  taken  out  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
restrained  to  the  corporation  men,  all 
those  being  left  out  who  were  not  accep- 
table at  court.  In  some  boroughs  they 
could  not- find  a  number  of  men  to  be  de- 
pended on :  so  tbe  neighbouring  gentle- 
men were  made  the  corporation  men ;  and 
in  some  of  these  persons  of  other  coun- 
ties, not  so  much  as  known  in  the  borough, 
were  named.  This  was  practised  in  the 
most  avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by  the 
earl  of  Bath,  who,  to  secure  himself  the 
groom  of  the  stole's  place,  which  he-held 
^1  king  Charles's  time,  put  the  officera  of 
the  guards  name  in  almost  all  the  charters 
in  that  county,  which  sending  up  forty- 
four  members,  they  were  M  the  most 
part  so  chosen  that  the  king  was  sure 
of  tbeir  votes  on  all  occasions."  Then, 
as  now,  the  comphunts  of  the  people 
w^re  heard  from  all  parts  of  tbe  king- 
dom. At  present  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  were  so  numeroust 
that  it  would  at  least  become  tbe  House 
to  consent  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
the  complaints  forwarded  to  them  were 
well  founded.  Mr.  Burke  on  this  sub- 
ject had  said,  that  <' early  reforms  are 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  friendly 
power ;  late  reforms  are  conditions  made 
with  a  conquering  enemy."  There  was 
much  truth  and  wisdom  in  this  obser- 
vation. It  became  the  government  of 
such  a  country  as  this,  to  seek  to  live  in 
the  affections  of  its  people,  rather  than 
in  their  fears.  They  should  listen  to 
their  wrongs,  and  redress  them  in  some 
other  manner  than  by  suspending  their 
righu.  This  would  be  tbe  real  mode 
of  averting  the  mischief  which  threat- 
ened the  country,  and  for  which  the 
alarmists  had  so  much  apprehension.  If 
it  was  wished  that  the   country   should 
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meat  has  been  tried.  The  House  is  more 
popularly  chosen.  Jf  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  he  should  rest  satisfied-- 
if  biS  expectations  have  beendisappointed, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  not 
been  diminished,  then  his  theory  was  er- 
rooeous. 

:  There  is  still  another  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  the 
moderate  reformist,  namely,  the  change 
of  character  which  the  measure  has  assum- 
ed since  it  v^as  iorigii^ally  proposed,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  measure  itself, 
but  ip  the  hands  into  which  its  manage- 
ment ba»  fallen,  and  the  description  of 
persons  who  have  en^ibarked  in  it,— ^dl 
teodiog  greatly  to  increase  the  magnir 
tade  of  the  danger. 

'  In  former  times,  in  1780  and  1782,  per- 
sons of  high  character,  respectability  and 
weight  in  the  country,  took  the  lead  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  measure. 
In  1790  and  1792,  the  society  of  <<  The 
Friends  of  the  People  "  included  persons, 
who,  though  opposed  to  the  administration, 
were  also  of  high  character,  and  of  known 
attachment  to  the  constitution.  They  dis- 
tinctly declared  their  object.  They  hon- 
ourably disavowed,  not  only  the  views  of, 
but  all  connexion  with,  and  avoided  giving 
any  countenance  to,  other  societies,  who 
bad  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
pursuing  objects  less  constitutiontu.  Thev 
did  not  endeavour  to  enlist  the  mere  mul- 
titude, and  to  excite  the  physical  force  of 
^e  country  to  engage  in  the  cause,— nor 
were  the  lower  classes  at  that  time  ex- 
tensively disposed  against  the  higher  clas- 
ses of  society.  The  station  and  character, 
therefore,  of  those  reformists,  as  well  as 
their  conduct  and  views,  afforded  a  pledge 
to  the  country,  that  their  object  was  not 
noischief  to  the  constitution,  however  erro- 
neous might  be  their  plans  for  its  amelio- 
ration. 

But  surely  it  cannot  have  escaped  ob- 
aervation,  that  the  measure  is  now  got  into 
sfery  different  hands,  and  has  assumed  in 
all  respects  a  more  alarming  character. 
Of  course  this  remark  is  not  intended  to 
€pp\y  to  any  member  of  the  House,  to- 
wards whom  no  personal  disrespect  can  be 
meant,  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  tliose 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  business  out  of 
this  House.  The  &ct  being  notorious 
and  undisguised*  an  aUusion  may  be  made 
to  the  individual  who  has  been  mo^t  active 
ia  framing  petitions,  in  advising  measures, 
•and  in  visitm^  different  parts  of  the  coua- 
try.    It  is  alittle  alarming  that  the  conti- 


nuance of  this  indivi4ual,  as  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
occasioned  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  association.  Ii^ 
June  1792,  the  chairman  (then  member 
for  Hertfordshire),  the  deputy  chairman 
r  now  a  noble  duke),  and  two  or  three  other 
oistinguished  members  withdrew  from  that 
society,  and  in  a  public  letter  assigned  as 
their  reasons,  that  the  individual  referre4 
to  <*  £^r  an  express  avotval,  qfq  correspon'* 
denai  actually  carried  an  under  his  hand 
and  signature  with  tlie  Jacobins  at  Faria 
tiMU  710/  excluded  firom  the  association.^^ 
This  individual  (wno  may  be  an  excellent 

Erivate  character)  has  never,  as  far  as  we 
ave  heard,  recanted  the  political  prin- 
ciples he  then  held,  nor  has  his  recent 
conduct  afforded  ^y  marks  of  sudi  a 
chaise:  yet  he  is  the  great  manager 
and  oracle  of  parliamentary  reform  in  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  panegyric  in  this  House. 

Instead  of  an  association,  like  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  sanctioned  by  near  a  hun- 
dred names  of  persons  of  high  constitu- 
tional character,  affording  a  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  we  have 
clubs  of  unknown  persons,  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  working  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Spenceans,  aeclaring  hostility  against  all 
the  rights  of  property;  other  clubs,  avow- 
ing universal  suttraee  to  be  their  object ; 
and  some  of  them  a£ding,  that  if  they  ob- 
tain that,  <<  all  the  rest  will  follow ;'' — and 
even  societies  professing  to  be  moderate, 
yet  npt  limiting  their  views,  but  declaring 
that  '<  representation  at  least  co-extensive 
with  taxation,*'  is  their  object. 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  notice  that  inde- 
fatigable pains  have  been  taken  by  the  dis- 
affected for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  seduce  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people ;  and  that  those 
efforts  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful* 
Within  that  period  also,  the  manufactur- 
ing population  has  greatly  increased ;  and 
it  IS  well  known  that  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, from  various  causes,  is  more 
easily  instigated  to  sedition  and  revolt, 
than  the  agricultural  and  handicraft  popup 
lation.  Means  also  the  most  iniquitous, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press, 
have  been  resorted  ^o,  for  the  purpose  of 
undermim'ng  the  moral  and  religious  prix\- 
ciples  of  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  physical  force  of  the  country  fit 
and  ready  instruments  to  forward  the 
work  of  insurrection  and  rebellion ;  certain 
vile  incendiaries  promising  them  una^taia- 
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d>1e  good,  and  under  the  sacred  names  of 
liberty  and  the  constitution,  goading  them 
on  towards  the  destruction  of  both. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  circumstances, 
can  any  person  fail  to  see  that  the  business 
of  reform  has  assumed  a  different  charac- 
ter,-—that  it  has  got  into  more  dangerous 
hands,«^that  it  has  spread  more  widely 
among  a  deluded  popQlation,-^that  its 
Success,  if  once  begun,  may  be  attempted 
by  physical  force; — that  the  risk  of  plun- 
der and  bloodshed  is  increased,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
u  infinitely  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
when  it  was  under  the  conduct  and  manaee- 
hient  of  persons  of  a  Afferent  character  F— 
imd  may  we  not  hence  be  reasonably  led 
to  hope  that  moderate  reformists,  though 
retaining  their  former  opinions  on  the  &* 
stract  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
may  so  far  change  their  conduct,  as  to 
withhold  any  countenance  from  the  mea* 
sure ;  since,  to  give  any  countenance  to 
the  wild  notions  now  afloat,  may  tend  to 
hiToIre  the  country  in  confusion,  distur- 
bance, and  anarchy  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  constitution 
)o  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement  ? 
ana,  setting  aside  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment^  are  we  for  ever,  under  the 
alarm  of  innovation,  to  abstain  from  re- 
kttedying  exi^titag  evils  I  To  these  ques- 
tions it  may  be  answered,  that  no  human 
institution  is  perfect.— Point  out  any  spe- 
cific evil. — Propose  tlie  specific  remedy. 
If  the  evil  is  proved  to  exist,  and  the  re- 
inedy  is  well  adapted  and  may  be  applied 
Without  the  ripk  of  greater  evils,  let  it  be 
Iresorted  to.  But  if  the  evil  be  imaginary, 
or  at  most  trifling,  and  the  proposed  re- 
medy so  extensive  that  you  cannot  as- 
certain Its  limits,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
irashness  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  hazard  of  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  constitution  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  remedying  its  own  defects,  and 
{>roviding  for  its  own  amelioration,  with- 
out thefte  fearful  schemes  of  new  mo' 
Selling  and  recasting  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.  This  corrupi  repre- 
sentation (as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  some 
persons  to  term  it ),  the  structure  of  which 
Das  undergone  no  material  change  since 
the  Restoration,  has  yet  within  that  period 
added  new  safeguards  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  protect  tlie  liberties 
of  tbe  people.  Need  the  House  be  re- 
minded, that  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
Sody  the  Hftbeas  Corpus  act  wat  pas* 


sed,  which  has  justly  been  considered  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  A  bulwark  which,  in  its  ordi« 
nary  operation,  protects  the  subiect 
agamst  the  oppression  of  the  Crown.  Mor 
is  it  less  valuable  because,  by  its  oeca-» 
sional  suspension,  it  enables  the  Crown  it« 
self  to  protect  our  liberties  (for  security 
to  person  and  property  is  of  the  veir  eS' 
sence  of  liberty)  against  the  turbulence 
and  violence  of  traitorous  conspirators. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  representa-* 
tives,  chosen  as  at  present,  brought  about 
the  Revolution, — Uiat  great  event  which 
fixed  the  liberties  of  the  people  upon  a 
solid  and  permanent  basis— that  they  pas^ 
sed  the  bill  of  rights,  the  toleration  act, 
secured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  have 
been  at  all  times  vigilant  to  protect  and 
extend  the  real  happiness  of  tlie  country^ 

These  facts  are  so  striking,  that  some 
distinguished  reformists  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  admit  the  present  tepre^ 
sentation  to  be  adequate  to  resist  the 
jfower  of.  the  Crown,  but  not  to  resist  its 
tfffiuence.  For  this  distinction  no  attempt 
at  any  argument  was  made,  nor  any  plau« 
sible  reason  assigned ;— it  wasmet^  a^ser-^ 
tion,  and  to  assertion  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  oppose  denial.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
representation  has  not  resisted,  and  adopted 
various  measures  to  diminish,  the  influence 
of  Uie  Crown  ?  Without  goin^  fiuther  back 
than  the  present  reign,  it  will  refute  the 
assertion  to  mention  a  very  few  instances* 
The  commencement  of  the  reign  was 
marked  by  the  very  important  measure  of 
rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  passing  of 
the  Grenville  act  for  deciding  contested 
elections,  more  directly  applied  tosecuring 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the  re- 
presentation;— the  depriving  revenue  of* 
ticers  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,—* 
the  exclusion  of  contractors  and  othetirt 
from  seats  in  this  House,  had  the  seme 
tendency.  In  short,  so  fkr  from  the  di* 
rect  influence  of  the  Crown  having  in- 
creased in  this  House,  the  number  ofper* 
sons  connected  with  the  Crown  by  office, 
who  now  sit  here,  ts  reduced  by  above 
one  half  ;— >the  whole  number  not  amount- 
ing to  fifty,  notwitfistilnding  the  Hoiise 
itself  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  members  from  Ireland. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  disguised  that 
by  the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and 
we  general  establishments  of  the  empire, 
Aepaironage  of  the  Crown  is  certainly  in- 
creased.   But  in  the&rst  place;  we  slioald 
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recbUeCt  that  we  have  been  looking  at  this 
subject  of  patronage  for  the  last  twentj- 
fiye  years,  durmg  a  period  of  far  extended 
war.  The  return  of  peace  has  alone  di- 
minished that  patronage  to  a  very  great 
extent*  And  how  is  parliamentary  re- 
form to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  this 
increased  patronage  ?  Is  it  proposed  to 
transfer  it  to  other  hands  than  the  exe- 
cutive government  ?  Or  how  will  its  in- 
fluence be  diminished  ?  Does  a  member, 
popularly  chosen,  apply  less  frequently  for 
this  patronage  than  one  who  represents  a 
amall  borough  ?  The  degree  of  infl uence 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  this  patronage, 
depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  re- 

Eresentaiive  than  on  the  manner  in  which 
e  is  chosen,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  representation,  does  not 
appear  to  be  calculated  to  furnish  a  cor- 
rective to  this  increased  patronage. 

Correctives,  however,  have  not  been 
wholly  wanting.  They  have  been  fur- 
nished in  various  ways.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue 
has  tended  to  lessen  the  influence  in  that 
respect.  The  manner  in  which  the  supplies 
for  the  public  service  are  procured,— not 
by  the  tavour  of  private  contracts,  but  by 

Sublic  competition, — ^has  a  similar  ten- 
ency.  Look  also  at  the  administration  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  no  person  who 
remembers  or  has  heard  how  those  two 
great  branches  of  the  public  service  were 
administered  in  former  times,  wiU  say  that 
ittey  now  produce  the  same  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  respect  to  this  House.  The 
increased  wealth  and  weight  of  the  com- 
monalty has  also  tended  much  to  diminish 
the  comparative  influence  both  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown. 

But  above  all,  look  at  the  increased 
freedom  of  public  discussion,  and  conse* 
quently  the  increased  effect  of  public  opi- 
nion.-—There  is  one  circumstance  alone 
which  has  thrown  more  weight  into  the 
popular  scale  of  the  constitution,  than  all 
the  increased  patronage  has  added  to  that 
of  the  Crown :  that  is,  the  Jree  Publication 
(^  the  Debates  in  Parliament.  Nothing 
passes  in  either  House  that  is  not  imme- 
diately circulated  through  every  part  of 
the  langdom,  and  submitted  to  public 
opinion.  No  grievance,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  felt  by  any  body  of  men,  however  small, 
or  by  any  individual,  however  low  and 
obscure,  that  is  not  here  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion. No  minister,  no  magistrate,  no 
person  possessed  of  power  of  any  kind, 
dares  to  exercise  it^  either  oppresaively 


or  corruptly,  undiecked  by  the  appre*' 
hension  of  having  the  transaction  inves-' 
tigated.  He  well  knows  that  he  incurs 
the  risk,  nay,  almost  the  certainty  of 
having  his  conduct  canvassed  in  parlia^ 
ment  by  persons  of  the  first  talents  in  the 
country,  and  submitted  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion.  The  present 
danger  is  rather  on  the  other  side,  lest 
persons  should  be  deterred  from  under- 
taking public  duties,  and  discharging  them 
without  bias,  by  the  apprehension,  how- 
ever conscious  of  tlieir  own  integrity  and 
good  intentions,  of  having  their  conduct 
called  into  question. 

The  power  of  the  Crown,  then,  to  do 
wrong  m  any  respect,  either  by  oppres- 
sion or  corruption,  so  far  from  having 
practically  increased,  the  more  just  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  subject 
>  never  enjoyed  liberty  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
The  principal  drawback  from  that  enjoy- 
ment arises  from  the  licentiousness  ot  the 
turbulent  and  disaffected,  disturbing  the 
repose,  and  alarming  die  apprehensions  of 
the  peaceable  members  of  society,  by 
traitorous  conspiracies  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution—a constitution  most  admirable, 
which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  man  could 
not,  by  one  effort  or  in  one  age,  have 
constructed,  but  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  ages,  and  out  of  a  series  of 
events,  either  fortuitous  or  providential, 
till  it  has  become  the  greatest  blessii^ 
ever  conferred  upon  any  nation.  If  in 
former  times  it  claimed  veneration  and 
attachment,  much  ought  those  feelings 
towards  it  to  be  increased,  now  it  has 
with  safety  carried  us  through  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Amidst  ail  the  storms  which  have  asaeuled, 
and  all  the  noiseries  which  have  befallen 
the  fiations  around  us,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unshaken  and  unimpaired;  and  it 
has  finally  conducted  us,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  some  temporary  distresses, 
to  the  highest  point  of  security,  glory,  and 
happiness.  To  change  this  constitution, 
to  put  it  to  the  least  risk  by  any  visionary 
experiment  for  amending  it,  would  be 
more  than  folly ;  it  would  be  the  heisht  of 
political  criminality.  Sir  John  Nicholl  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  he  should  give  a  de- 
cided negative  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  boo.  baronet,  the  mover,  and 
of  the  hon.  seconder  of  the  motion,  it 
would  appear  presumption  in  him'  to  ofiet 
any  obsenratiopa  b  elucldatioo  of  that 
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wUch  WM  very  properly  considered  by 
the  people  the  most  important  question 
wUcn  could  possibly  engage  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  noticing  some  assertions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  dean  of 
the  Arches,  had  explained  how  curiously 
and  how  nicely  parties  were  balanced  in 
that  House,  and  how  they  worked  against 
each  other;  but  he  had  forgotten  to  tell 
that  there  was  another  balance,  in  which 
the  whole  weight  of  that  House  was  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  public  on  the 
other.    He  had  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  blessings  enjoyed  under  it,  but  he  had 
entirely  forgot  to  mention  that  that  consti- 
tution was  destroyed,  and  now  no  longer 
existed  [Cries  of  Hear,  hear,  and  order !]. 
He  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion no  longer  existed  while  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended.    After  a  des- 
cription of  that  balance  of  interests,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman produced  an  equalization  of  repre- 
sentation, than  which  nothing  coalcf  be 
better,  be  proceeded  to  show  1m)w  agricul- 
ttnre,  commerce,  and  all  other  interests 
were  taken  care  of  in  that  House ;  how 
each  had  its  proportionate  share  of  in- 
Hoence :  but  he  again  made  an  omiwion — 
he  forffot  to  state,  that  self-interest  was  in 
that  House  a  preponderating  infhxence,  he 
meant  the  all-powerful  influence  of  places 
and  pensions.    Could  it  be  sopposea  that 
these  were  thines  which  had  no  eflfect  on 
the  measures  of  that  House?  Were  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
only  persons  in  the  world  so  very  pure  that 
they  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  mo- 
tires  which  actuate  other  men?  [Hear, 
hear !].    What  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  present  system  but  the  daily  operation 
of  such  influence  ?  If  an  hon.  gentleman 
accepted  a  seat  on  either  side  of  the  House 
from  a  borough  proprietor,  was  it  not  no- 
torious that  he  must  vote  as  his  constitu- 
etit  pleased  to  direct  him.    He  had  now 
had  a  seat  in  the  House  upwards  of  ten 
years,  and  he  had  found  that  to  be  uni- 
formly the  practice.    It  was  to  get  rid 
of  these  and  other  abuses  that  the  people 
called  aloud   for  reform,  and  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  accede  to 
the  prayers  «f  the  people,  and  to  consent 
to  that  reform.     But  reform  they  must 
have,  whether  they  would  or  not.    The 
atate  of  the  country  was  such  that  it  was 
hnpanfbletlihigs  could  go  on  famg  as  they 
(  VOL.  XmCVI.) 


were  now  conducted.    There  was  a  gene* 
ral  call  for  reform,  and  it  was  the  know^ 
ledge  the  people  had  of  the  influence  which 
prevailed  within  that  House  that  had  pro- 
duced that  call.    If  the   call   was   not 
obeyed  thank  God  the  evil  would  produce 
its  own  remedy,  the  mass  of  corruption 
would  destroy  itself,  for  the  maggots  iten^ 
gendered  would  eat  it  up.      They  (the 
members)  were  the  maggots  of  the  const!- 
tution.     They  were  the  locusts  that  de- 
voured it,  and  caused  all  the  evils  that  were 
complained  of.  There  was  nothing  wicked 
which  did  not  emanate  from  that  House 
[a  laugh].     In  it  originated  all  knavery, 
perjury,  and  fraud  [reiterated  and  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  Hear !].  They  knew  well  aH 
this,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  means 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
were  returned  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  whole  people.    It  had 
been  said,  let  the  people  reform  them- 
selves ;  but  if  sums  of  money  were  offered 
for  seats  within  these  walls  there  would  al- 
ways be  found  men  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  the  late  war  could 
have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
corrupt  malority  devoted  to  their  selfish  in- 
terests.   At  least  it  would  have  had  a 
shorter  duration  from  being  carried  on  in 
a  more  elective  raant»er,  had  it  not  been 
conducive  to  the  views  of  many  to  prevent 
ita  speedy  termination.    Much  bad  been 
said  about  the  glorious  result  of  the  war; 
but  had  not  the  lavish  expenditure  loaded 
us  with  taxation  which  iropoveri«hed  the 
people  and  annihilated  commerce  ?  Were 
not  vessels  seen  every  where  with  brooma 
at  their  mast  heads?    Were  not  sailors 
starving?  Was  not  agriculture  languish- 
ing ?   Were  not  our  manufactures  in  the 
most  distressed  state  ?  Some  of  the  great- 
est landholders  in  the  country  were  noar 
in  the  House.    He  would  appeal  to  them. 
Did  they  receive  any  rents  ?  Were  tliey 
not  merely  the  stewards  of  government  ? 
Were  they  not  holding  their  estatea  aa 
agents  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fundholders  ?  Did  they  not  see  this  ?  And 
would  they  allow  themselves  to  be  really 
robbed  of  their  estatea  from  an  ideal  ap- 
prehension of  Spenceans.    Was  there  no- 
thing Spencean  in  the  conduct  of  ministers 
which  required  the  vigilance  of  the  landed 
proprietors  ?  Though  the  wild  theories  of 
visionaries  had  been  made  an  excuse  for 
abolishmg  the  constitution,  that  work»  it 
would  be  recollected,  was  dene  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  nominally  by  ballot ;  but 
(SC) 
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We  might  go  back  to  every  war  since  the 
Revolution;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  the  two  last  wars,  since  our  pre- 
sent burthens  are  principally  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them. 

Now,  nothing  is  better  established 
than  that  the  American  war  was  popular 
in  this  country  to  a  very  great  degree.  U 
IS  true,  there  was  a  party  in  this  House 
which  opposed  it,  but  they  did  not  carry 
the  sense  of  the  country  with  them  till  to- 
wards the  very  end  of  the  war.  In  1 780 
there  was  a  general  election.  The  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  great  towns  re-elected 
those- representatives  who  had  supported 
die  war.  But  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where 
there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  voters, 
Mr.  Burke  who  had  zealously  opposed  the 
American  war,  lost  his  election — a  pretty 
strong  instance  of  the  state  of  popular  feef- 
mg  at  that  time.  The  disasters  of  that  war 
did  at  length  change  public  opinion.  Disas- 
ters, accompanied  by  heavy  burthens,  may 
have  sometimes  a  more  undue,  but  gene- 
rally a  speedier  effect  upon  popular  feeling 
than  upon  a  select  and  deliberative  body. 
But  it  was  this  House,  so  chosen  in  1780, 
which  in  two  years  afterwards,  in  unison 
with  the  nation,  did  pull  down  lord  North's 
administration,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war.  It  was  the  same  House 
of  Commons  whiph,  in  spite  of  government 
contractors  then  holding  seats  in  it,  de- 
clared that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  be  dinunished,  and  which  took 
several  measures  for  that  purpose* 

To  proceed  to  the  French  war.  No 
person  will  deny  that  the  war  with  France 
was  a  popular  war.  Again,  a  party  in 
this  House  opposed  it  as  unjust  and  ini- 
politic.  Whctner  they  were  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  present  question ;  but 
never  was  a  political  party  so  reduced  in 
numbers  :  and  they  themselves  never  as- 
serted that  they  carried  the  voice  of  the 
nation  with  them.  During  this  long  war, 
several  general  elections  took  place.  The 
counties  and  great  towns  did  not  dismiss 
their  representatives  and  choose  those  who 
opposed  the  war.  If  there  are  any  per- 
sons now  who,  looking  back  to  the  events 
of  the  war,  can  think  that  a  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  at  the  expense  of  nis continu- 
ing ruler  of  France,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  coutiiiuing  the  war  and  bringing 
it  to  its  final  glorious  issue,  even  at  the 
expense  o^  the  burthens  we  are  bearing, 
:0uch  persons  will  not  carry  the  general 
iiense  of  the  nation  with  them. 

The  result  then  is,  that  a  House  of  Con> 


mons,  differently  constituted,  would  not* 
because  it  spoke  the  feelings  of  thenation, 
have  prevented  these  wars,  and  the  bur- 
thens which  have  been  consequent  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
more  equal  representation  would  have  di- 
minished the  expenditure.  Look  at  the 
French  republic  :  it  was  not  lestf  lavish  in 
its  expenses  than  the  monarchy.  At  one 
perioa,  its  expenditure  was  not  less  than 
ten  millions  sterling  per  month,  raised  by 
the  most  oppressive  requisitions  and  con- 
fiscations, and  applied  to  the  most  corrupt 
and  iniquitous  purposes.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  public  purse,  as  far  as  we  can 
fudge  from  little  incidents  occasionally  ta- 
king place  in  this  House,  would  not  be 
more  frugal  in  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives, however  chosen,  than  by  the  re- 
sponsible ministers  of  the  Crown. 

If  the  subject,  then,  be  fairly  analysed 
md  examined,  the  advantages  promised 
from  identifying  the  House  more  directly 
and  completely  with  the  electors,  are  per- 
fectly visionary. 

Public  opinion,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration  and  respect.  The  deliberate 
voice  of  the  nation  is  seldom  wrong.  But 
popular  clamour  is  not  public  opinion* 
ropular  feeling  is  sometimes  hasty,  often 
fluctuating,  frequently  raised  on  false  and 
erroneous  grounds.  The  representative 
body  may  be  too  much  identified  with  that 
feehng.  A  deliberative  assembly,  imder 
the  pressure  of  temporary  disasters,  or 
accident^  vicissitudes,  is  likely  to  judge 
more  wisely  and  act  more  firmly  and  pru- 
dently than  the  body  of  the  people.  But 
when  public  opinion  is  the  cool  and  deli- 
berate sense  of  the  nation,  formed  upon 
mature  reflection,  it  always  must  have  its 
effect  upon  this  House.  The  House 
must  ana  will  conform  to  it. 

The  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform 
assume  tnat  they  have  the  voice  of  the 
nation  with  them  from  the  number  of  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House.  Every 
person  who  justly  estimates  the  right  of 
petitioning,  must  grieve  to  have  seen  the 
mode  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  those 
petitions  have  been  procured.  Every 
•abuse  of  that  invaluable  right  tends  to  in- 
jure it.  Wlien  grievances  not  really  felt 
by  the  people  are  suggested  by  artificial 
excitements,  in  order  to  produce  discon- 
tents,— when  the  people,  suffering  under 
some  unavoidable  pressure,  are  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  tneir  distresses  are  im* 
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putable  to  the  comiption  of  this  House, 
and  wfll  be  removed  by  reform  in  parlia- 
ment-o-petitions  so  obtained  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  weight  that  belongs  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nor  are  we  to  be  told^  that 
alterations  in  the  constitation  must  be 
made  in  order  to  satisfy  discontents  thus 
raised.  If  we  sacrifice  the  blessings  which 
the  nation  enjoys,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
caprice  or  sootne  the  insolence  of  the  dis- 
iJlectedi— if  we  put  to  the  rtsic  the  best 
interests  and  the  substantial  happiness  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  redress  ima^nary 
grievances, — ^we  shall  neither  retain  the 
respect  of  the  wise  and  the  contented, 
Dor  put  an  end  to  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
satisfied. No— let  us  stand  firmly  by  the 
constitution,  if  we  value  its  blessings,  or 
wish  for  its  permanency. 

We  have  been  reminded,  and  it  is  true, 
that  many  great  and  good  men  have  been 
friends  to  parliamentary  reform ;  not  in- 
deed of  a  raaical  sort,  but  upon  a  moderate 
scale ;  and  some  reformists  of  that  descrip- 
tion doubtless  still  remain.  Mr.  Pitt,  m 
the  ardor  of  youth,  heated  by  party,  be- 
fore his  judgment  had  been  matured  by 
experience,  did  warmly  espouse  the 
cause.  He  brought  it  rorward  in  1782 
during  lord  Rockingham's  administration 
^-again  in  1783— and  afterwards  in  1785, 
when  he  was  himself  established  as  minis- 
ter of  the  country,  and  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  station  and  great  talents.  But, 
with  all  these  advantages,  the  proposition, 
though  moderate,  faued  of  success ;  and 
even  then,  the  extreme  danger  of  med- 
dling with  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  con- 
stitution was  strongly  felt  and  insisted 
upon. 

But  events  have  since  happened,  which, 
while  they  have  decidedly  confirmed  the 
ground  of  alarm  at  the  danger  of  change, 
have  tended  to  correct  the  opinions  and 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  moderate  re- 
formists. The  French  revolution  has 
afforded  an  example  by  which  we  should 
profit,  and  be  grateful  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  made  in  this  country,  lliat 
awful  event,  and  the  dreadfid  calamities 
which  have  accompanied  it,  must  have 
taught  us  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that 
those  who  begin  the  measure  of  reform, 
seldom  see  its  completion  —  that '  the 
work  of  cfiange  once  begun,  no  person 
can  fix  the  limit  where  it  shall  stop ;  diat 
the  storm  once  raised,  it  is  impossible  to 
direct  its  course,  or  to  foresee  <<  whither  it 
goeth.**  We  roust  further  be  aware*  that 
the  very  agitation  of  this  question  at  a 
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time  when  the  population  is  suffering  un- 
der the  pressure  of  distress,  is  attended 
with  increased  danger,  since  the  physical 
force  of  the  country  is  then  liable  to  be 
deluded  and  mislea  by  those  who  have 
very  different  designs  from  the  moderate 
reformists.  At  such  a  time  the  sli^test 
scratch  may  produce  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  Constitution. 

After  the  experience  of  these  events, 
no  person  need  be  ashamed  to  avow  a 
change  of  opinion  upon  experimental 
reform.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  with  so  much  zeal 
had  brought  forward  the  plans  of  1782, 
1783  and  1785,  was  manly  enough  in  1790, 
17d2,  1793,  and  1797,  to  avow  that  his 
view  of  the  subject  was  altered,  and  to  ad- 
mit "  that  the  probability  of  eood  was 
but  little,  while  the  danger  of  mischief 
was  of  a  size  so  gigantic  as  to  exceed  all 
calculation.'*  In  1 800,  he  expressed  him- 
self most  decidedly  confirmed  in  this 
ehange  of  opinion;  for  after  admitting 
without  disffuise  the  early  sentiments  ha 
had  entertamed  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
—after  rrferring  to  the  events  which  had 
since  happened,*— after  enumerating  the 
actual  blessings  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
under  the  constitution  as  it  then  existecU— 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in 
these  memorable  words :  **  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  think  it  right  to  disclose  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  mind,  and  to  declare  my 
most  decided  opinion,  that  even  if  the 
times  were  proper  for  experiments,  any 
the  slightest  change  in  such  a  constitation 
must  be  considered  as  an  evil.*'  To  this 
opinion  the  House  and  the  country  will  do 
wisely  to  adhere,  inasmuch  as  practical 
happiness  is  farpieferable  to  experimental 
change. 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  jost  re- 
ferred to,  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Union.  That  event 
has  given  to  the  moderate  reformers  al- 
most the  exact  improvement  (if  it  was 
any)  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
them.  Lord  Chatham  in  1770,  and  Uie 
reformists  of  1782,  only  proposed  to  in* 
vigorate,  or  as  they  termea  it,  *<  to  throw 
new  life  into  **  the  representation,  by  ad- 
ding one  hundred  members  to  this  House, 
to  be  choseirby  the  counties  and  populous 
towns.  Now,  by  the  Irish  Union  one 
hundred  members,  chosen  by  counties  and 
populous  towns,  have  been  added  to  this 
House.  Whether  or  not  it  has  afforded 
any  practical  improvement,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide.  But  to  the  moderate  re* 
formist  it  ii  fiur  to  statci  that  hia  experi- 
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meat  has  been  tried.  The  House  is  more 
popularly  chosen.  Jf  the  improvement 
has  tak^n  placet  he  should  riest  satisfied-^- 
if  bis  expectations  have  been  disappointed, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  not 
been  diminished,  then  his  theory  was  er- 
rooeous. 

:  There  is  still  another  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  the 
moderate  reforuiisti  namelyi  the  change 
of  character  which  the  measure  has  assum- 
ed  since  it  was  origimilly  proposed,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  measure  itself, 
but  in  the  haada  into  which  its  manage- 
ment haa  fallen,  and  the  description  of 
persons  who  have  embarl^ed  in  it,— 4dl 
teadiog  greatly  to  increase  the  magnir 
tilde  of  the  danger. 

'  In  former  times,  in  1780  and  1782,  per- 
sons of  high  character,  respectability  and 
weight  in  the  country,  took  the  lead  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  measure* 
In  1790  and  1792,  the  society  of  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People  "  included  persons, 
who,  though  opposed  to  the  administration, 
were  also  of  high  character;  and  of  known 
attachment  to  the  constitution*  They  dis- 
tinctly declared  their  object.  They  hon- 
ourably disavowed,  not  only  the  views  of, 
but  all  connexion  with,  and  avoided  giving 
any  countenance  to,  other  societies,  who 
had  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
mirsuing  objects  less  constitutional.  They 
oidnot  endeavour  to  enlist  Uie  mere  muf- 
titttde,  and  to  excite  the  physical  force  of 
the  country  to  enoage  in  the  causcy^nor 
were  the  lower  classes  at  that  time  ex- 
tensively disposed  aguinst  the  higher  clas- 
ses of  society.  The  station  and  character, 
therefore,  of  those  reformists,  as  well  as 
their  conduct  and  views,  afforded  a  pledge 
to  the  country^  that  their  object  was  not 
misdiief  to  the  constitution,  however  erro- 
neous might  be  their  plans  for  its  amelio* 
ration. 

But  surely  it  cannot  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, that  the  measure  is  now  got  into 
jrery  different  hands,  and  has  assumed  in 
all  respects  a  more  alarming  character. 
Of  course  this  remark  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  any  member  of  the  House,  to- 
waras  whom  no  personal  disrespect  can  be 
meant,  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  business  out  of 
this  House.  The  &ct  being  notorious 
and  undis^puised*  an  aUusion  oaay  be  made 
to  the  individual  wlio  has  been  mos^  active 
In  framing  petitions,  in  advising  measures, 
and  in  visiUn^  different  parts  of  the  coua- 
try.    It  is  a  little  alarming  that  the  conti- 


nuance of  this  indrri4ual,  as  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
occasionea  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  association.  Ii^ 
June  1792,  the  chairman  (then  member 
for  Hertfordshire^,  the  deputy  chairman 
f  now  a  noble  duke } ,  and  two  or  three  other 
oistinguished  members  withdrew  from  that 
sodety,  and  in  a  public  letter  assigned  as 
their  reasons,  that  the  individual  referred 
to  <'  <^fier  an  express  avotvQlf  qfe^  correspon" 
denaf  actually  carried  on  under  his  hand 
and  signature  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris 
•was  not  excluded  Jrovs  the  association*^ 
This  individual  (wno  may  be  an  excellent 

Erivate  character)  has  never,  as  far  as  we 
ave  heard,  recanted  the  political  prin- 
ciples he  then  held,  nor  has  his  recent 
conduct  afforded  any  marks  of  such  a 
change:  yet  he  is  the  great  manager 
and  oracle  of  parliamentary  reform  in  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  panegyric  in  this  House. 

Instead  of  an  association,  like  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  sanctioned  by  near  a  hun« 
dred  names  of  persons  of  high  constitu- 
tional character,  affording  a  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  we  have 
clubs  of  unknown  persons,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, workinff  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Spenceans,  aeclaring  hostility  agamst  all 
the  rights  of  property;  other  clubs,  avow- 
ing universal  sunraffe  to  be  their  object ; 
and  some  of  them  adding,  that  if  they  ob- 
tain that, "  all  the  rest  will  follow  ;*'— and 
even  societies  professing  to  be  moderate* 
yet  not  limiting  their  views,  but  declaring 
that  <<  representation  at  least  co-extensive 
with  taxation,''  is  their  object. 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  notice  that  inde- 
fatigable oains  have  been  taken  by  the  dis- 
affected for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  seduce  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people ;  and  that  those 
efforts  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful* 
Within  that  period  also,  the  manufactur- 
ing population  has  greatly  increased ;  and 
it  IS  well  known  that  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, from  various  causes,  is  more 
easily  instigated  to  sedition  and  revolt* 
than  the  agricultural  and  handicraft  popu* 
lation.  Aleans  also  the  most  iniquitous* 
by  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  o^  the  press, 
have  been  resorted  t^o,  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  renr 
der  the  physical  force  of  the  country  fit 
and  ready  instruments  to  forward  the 
work  of  insurrection  and  rebelHon ;  certain 
vile  incendiaries  promising  them  unattain* 
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Able  good,  and  under  the  sacred  names  of 
liberty  and  tlie  constitution,  goading  them 
on  towards  the  destruction  of  both. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  circumstances, 
can  any  person  fail  to  see  that  the  business 
of  reform  has  assumed  a  different  charac- 
ter,-—that  it  has  got  into  more  dangerous 
hands,— that  it  has  spread  more  widely 
among  a  deluded  population, — that  its 
Success,  if  once  begun,  may  be  attempted 
by  physical  force; — that  the  risk  of  plun- 
der and  bloodshed  is  increased,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
is  infinitely  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
when  it  was  under  the  conduct  andmanaffe- 
faient  of  persons  of  a  different  character  F— 
tmd  may  we  not  hence  be  reasonably  led 
10  hope  that  moderate  reformists,  though 
retalmng  their  former  opinions  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
may  so  far  change  their  conduct,  as  to 
withhold  any  countenance  from  the  mea« 
sure ;  since,  to  give  any  countenance  to 
the  wild  notions  now  afloat,  may  tend  to 
intoWe  the  country  in  confusion,  distur- 
bance, and  anarchy  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  constitutioa 
^0  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement  ? 
ana,  setting  aside  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment^  are  we  for  ever,  under  the 
alarm  of  innovation,  to  abstain  from  re- 
medying exiitfhg  evils  f  To  these  ques- 
tions it  may  be  answered,  that  no  human 
institution  is  perfect.— Point  out  any  spe- 
cific evil. — Propose  the  specific  remedy. 
If  the  evil  is  proved  to  exist,  and  the  re- 
medy is  well  adapted  and  may  be  applied 
Widiout  the  ri^k  of  greater  evils,  let  it  be 
tesortedto.  But  if  the  evil  be  imaginary, 
or  at  most  trifling,  and  the  proposed  re- 
medy so  extensive  that  you  cannot  as- 
certain hs  limits,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
inshness  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  hazard  of  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  constitution  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  remedjring  its  own  defects,  and 
][>roviding  for  its  own  amelioration,  with- 
out thele  fearful  schemes  of  new  mo* 
Selling  and  recasting  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.  This  corrupt  repre- 
sentation (as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  some 
persons  to  term  it),  the  structure  of  which 
has  undergone  no  materia!  change  since 
the  Restoration,  has  yet  within  that  period 
added  new  safeguards  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  protect  tile  liberties 
of  the  people.  Need  the  House  be  re- 
minded, that  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
Sndi  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  waa  pas- 


sed, which  has  justly  been  considered  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  A  bulwark  which,  in  its  ordi« 
nary  operation,  protects  the  subteet 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Crown.  Nor 
is  it  less  valuable  because,  by  its  oeca^ 
sional  suspension,  it  enables  the  Crown  it- 
self to  protect  our  liberties  (fbr  security 
to  person  and  property  is  of  the  very  es-^ 
sence  of  liberty)  against  the  turbulence 
and  violence  of  traitorous  conspirators. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  representa- 
tives, chosen  as  at  nresent,  brought  about 
the  Revolution, — tnat  great  event  which 
fixed  the  liberties  of  the  people  upon  a 
solid  and  permanent  basis— that  they  pae-' 
sed  the  bill  of  rights,  the  toleration  act, 
secured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hav6 
been  at  all  times  vigilant  to  protect  and 
extend  the  real  happiness  of  tlie  country ^ 

These  facts  are  so  striking,  that  somd 
distinguished  reformists  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  admit  the  present  tepr^ 
sentation  to  be  adequate  to  resist  the 
potver  of.  the  Crown,  but  not  to  resist  its 
influence.  For  this  distinction  no  attempt 
at  any  argument  was  made,  nor  any  plau* 
sible  reason  assigned ;— it  was  metfe  taentlt* 
tion,  and  to  assertion  it  mi^ht  be  sufficient 
to  oppose  denial.  But  is  it  true  that  thfl 
representation  has  not  resisted,  and  adopted 
various  measures  to  diminish,  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  ?  Without  goin^  farther  back 
than  the  present  reign,  it  will  refute  the 
assertion  to  mention  a  very  few  instances* 
The  commencement  of  the  reign  wa« 
marked  by  the  very  important  measure  of 
rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  passing  of 
the  Grenville  act  for  deciding  contested 
elections,  more  directly  applied  tosecuring 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the  re- 
oresentation;-the  depriving  revenue  of- 
ficers of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,—* 
the  exclusion  of  contractors  and  otherri 
from  seats  in  this  House,  had  the  same 
tendency.  In  short,  so  far  from  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Crown  having  in- 
creased in  this  House,  the  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Crown  by  oince» 
who  now  sit  here,  is  reduced  by  above 
one  half;— the  whole  number  not  amount- 
ing to  fifty,  notwithstanding  the  House 
itself  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  members  from  Ireland. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  disguised  that 
by  the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  general  establishments  of  the  empire, 
the/Ni^rtmage  of  the  Crown  is  certainly  in- 
creased.   But  in  theflrst  place,  we  slioold 
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recbHeCt  that  we  have  been  looking  at  this 
subject  of  patronage  for  the  last  twenty- 
fiye  years,  during  a  period  of  far  extended 
war.  The  return  of  peace  has  alone  di- 
minished that  patronage  to  a  very  great 
extent.  And  how  is  parliamentary  re- 
form to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  this 
increased  patronage  ?  Is  it  proposed  to 
transfer  it  to  other  hands  than  the  exe- 
cutive government  ?  Or  how  will  its  in- 
fluence be  diminished  ?  Does  a  member, 
popularly  chosen,  apply  less  frequently  for 
this  patronage  than  one  who  represents  a 
•mall  borough  ?  The  degree  of  influence 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  this  patronage, 
depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  re- 
presentative than  on  the  manner  in  which 
ne  is  chosen,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  representation,  does  not 
appear  to  be  calculated  to  furnish  a  cor- 
rective to  this  increased  patronage. 

Correctives,  however,  have  not  been 
wholly  wanting,  "^hey  have  been  fur- 
nished in  various  ways.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue 
has  tended  to  lessen  the  influence  in  that 
respect.  The  manner  in  which  the  supplies 
for  the  public  set^ice  are  procured,— not 
by  the  tavour  of  private  contracts,  but  by 

Sublic  competition, — ^has  a  similar  ten- 
ency.  Look  also  at  the  administration  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  no  person  who 
remembers  or  has  heard  how  those  two 
great  branches  of  the  public  service  were 
administered  in  former  times,  will  say  that 
tfaey  now  produce  the  same  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  respect  to  this  House.  The 
increased  wealth  and  weight  of  the  com- 
monalty has  also  tended  much  to  diminish 
the  comparative  influence  both  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown. 

But  above  all,  look  at  the  increased 
freedom  of  public  discussion,  and  coose* 
quently  the  increased  effect  of  public  opi- 
nion.— There  is  one  circumstance  alone 
which  has  thrown  more  weight  into  the 
popular  scale  of  the  constitution,  than  all 
the  increased  patronage  has  added  to  that 
of  the  Crown:  that  is,  the Jree  Publication 
of  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  Nothing 
passes  in  either  House  that  is  not  imme- 
diately circulated  through  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  submitted  to  public 
opinion.  No  grievance,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  felt  by  any  body  of  men,  however  small, 
or  by  any  individual,  however  low  and 
obscure,  that  is  not  here  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion. No  minister,  no  magistrate,  no 
person  possessed  of  power  of  any  kind, 
dares  to  exercise  it,  either  oppressively 
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or  corruptly,  unchecked  by  the  appre-^ 
hension  of  having  the  transaction  invest 
tigated.  He  well  knows  that  he  incurs 
the  risk,  nay,  almost  the  certainty  of 
having  his  conduct  canvassed  in  parlia^ 
ment  by  persons  of  the  flrst  talents  in  the 
country,  and  submitted  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion.  The  present 
danger  is  rather  on  the  other  side,  lest 
persons  should  be  deterred  from  under- 
taking public  duties,  and  discharging  them 
without  bias,  by  the  apprehension,  how- 
ever conscious  of  their  own  integrity  and 
good  intentions,  of  having  their  conduct 
called  into  question. 

The  power  of  the  Crown,  then,  to  do 
wrong  in  any  respect,  either  by  oppres- 
sion or  corruption,  so  far  from  having 
practically  increased,  the  more  just  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  subject 
never  enjoyed  liberty  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  the  times  in  which  we  live« 
The  principal  drawback  from  that  exnoy- 
ment  arises  from  the  licentiousness  ot  the 
turbulent  and  disaffected,  disturbing  the 
repose,  and  alarming  tlie  apprehensions  of 
the  peaceable  members  of  society,  by 
traitorous  conspiracies  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution—a constitution  most  admirable, 
which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  man  could 
not,  by  one  effort  or  in  one  age,  have 
constructed,  but  which  has  •  grown  up  io 
the  course  of  ages,  and  out  of  a  series  of 
events,  either  rortuitous  or  providential, 
till  it  has  become  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  upon  anv  nation.  If  in 
former  times  it  claimed  veneration  and 
attachment,  much  ought  those  feelings 
towards  it  to  be  increased,  now  it  has 
with  safety  carried  us  through  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  the  last  twenty-five  years* 
Amidst  all  the  storms  which  have  assailed, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  have  befallen 
the  nations  around  us,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unshaken  and  unimpaired ;  and  it 
has  finally  conducted  us,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  some  temporary  distresses, 
to  the  highest  point  of  security,  glory,  and 
happiness.  To  change  this  constitution, 
to  put  it  to  the  least  risk  by  any  visionary 
experiment  for  amending  it,  would  be 
more  than  folly ;  it  would  be  the  heisht  of 
political  criminality.  Sir  John  Nichou  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  he  should  give  a  de- 
cided negative  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  hoo.  baronet,  the  mover,  and 
of  the  bon.  seconder  of  the  motion,  it 
would  appear  presumption  in  him'  to  ofier 
any  obsenrations  in  elucidation  of  that 
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which  wu  veiy  properly  considered  by 
the  people  the  most  important  question 
whfcn  could  possibly  engage  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House ;  but  be  could  not  re- 
frain from  noticing  some  assertions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  dean  of 
the  Arches,  had  explained  how  curiously 
and  how  nicely  parties  were  balanced  in 
that  House,  and  how  they  worked  against 
each  other;  but  he  had  forgotten  to  tell 
that  there  was  another  balance,  in  which 
the  whole  weight  of  that  House  was  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  public  on  the 
other.    He  had  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  blessings  enjoyed  under  it,  but  he  had 
entirely  forgot  to  mention  that  that  consti- 
tution was  destroyed,  and  now  no  longer 
existed  [Cries  of  Hear,  hear,  and  order !]. 
He  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion no  longer  existed  while  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended.    After  a  des- 
cription of  that  balance  of  Interests,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman produced  an  equalization  of  repre- 
aentatfon,  than  which  nothing  coulci  be 
better,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  all  other  interests 
were  taken  care  of  in  that  House ;  how 
each  had  its  proportionate  share  of  in- 
llaence :  but  he  again  made  an  omission — 
he  forgot  to  state,  that  self-interest  was  in 
that  House  a  preponderating  influence,  he 
meant  the  all-powerful  influence  of  places 
and  pensions.    Could  it  be  supposea  that 
these  were  things  which  had  no  eflect  on 
the  measures  of  that  House?  Were  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
only  persons  In  the  world  so  very  pure  that 
they  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  mo- 
ttres  which  actuate  other  men  ?  [Hear, 
bear !].    What  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  present  system  but  the  daily  operation 
of  such  Influence  ?  If  an  hon.  gentleman 
accepted  a  seat  on  either  side  of  the  House 
from  a  borough  proprietor,  was  it  not  no- 
torious that  he  must  Tote  as  his  constito- 
etit  pleased  to  direct  him.    He  had  now 
had  a  seat  in  the  House  upwards  of  ten 
years,  and  he  had  found  that  to  be  uni- 
formly the  practice.    It  was  to  get  rid 
of  these  and  other  abusi'^  that  the  people 
called  aloud   for  refornn,  and  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  accede  to 
the  prayers  if  the  people,  and  to  consent 
to  inat  reform.     But  reform  they  must 
have,  whether  they  would  or  not.    The 
atate  of  the  country  was  such  that  h  was 
famoniblethhigs  ooahl  go  on  long  as  they 
(  VOL,  ItXXVI.) 


were  now  conducted.    There  was  a  gene- 
ral call  for  reform,  and  it  was  the  know^ 
ledge  the  people  had  of  the  influence  which 
prevailed  within  that  House  that  had  pro^ 
duced  that  call.    If  the   call   was   not 
obeyed  thank  God  the  etil  would  produce 
its  own  remedy,  the  mass  of  corruptiofi 
would  destroy  itself,  for  the  maggots  iten^ 
gendered  would  eat  it  up.      They  (the 
members)  were  the  maggots  of  the  consti- 
tution.    Thev  were  the  locusts  that  de- 
voured it,  and  caused  all  the  evils  that  wer6 
complained  of.  There  was  nothing  wicked 
which  did  not  emanate  from  that  House 
[a  laugh].    In  it  originated  all  knavery, 
perjury,  and  fraud  [reiterated  and  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  Hear  \'\.  They  knew  well  all 
this,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  means 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
were  returned  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  whole  people.    It  had 
been  satd,  let  the  people  reform  them- 
selves ;  but  if  sums  of  money  were  ofiered 
for  seats  within  these  walls  tnere  would  aK* 
ways  be  found  men  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  was  hnpossible  to  imagine  that  the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  the  late  war  could 
have  taken  plaee,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
corrupt  majority  devoted  to  their  selfish  in- 
terests.   At  least  it  would  have  had  a 
shorter  duration  from  being  carried  on  in 
a  more  eflective  manner,  had  it  not  been 
conducive  to  the  views  of  many  to  prevent 
ita  speedy  termination.    Moch  had  been 
said  about  the  glorious  result  of  the  war; 
but  had  not  the  lavish  expenditure  loaded 
us  with  taxation  which  impoverished  the 
people  and  annihilated  commerce  i  Were 
not  vessels  seen  every  where  with  brooms 
at  their  mast  heads?    Were  not  tailors 
starving?  Was  not  agriculture  languish- 
ing ?   Were  not  our  manufactures  in  the 
most  distressed  state  ?  Some  of  the  great- 
est landholders  in  the  country  were  now 
in  the  House.    He  would  appeal  to  them. 
Did  they  receive  any  rents  ?  Were  they 
not  merely  the  stewards  of  government  ? 
Were  they  not  holding  their  estates  aa 
agents  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fundholdera  ?  Did  they  not  see  this  ?  And 
would  they  allow  themselves  to  be  really 
robbed  of  their  estates  from  an  ideal  ap- 
prehension of  Spenceans.    Was  there  no^ 
thing  Spencean  in  the  conduct  of  ministers 
which  required  the  vigilance  of  the  landed 
proprietors  ?  Though  the  wild  theories  of 
visionaries  had  been  made  an  excuse  for 
abolishmg  the  constitution,  that  work,  it 
would  be  recollected,  was  dene  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  nominally  by  ballot;  but 
(3C) 
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in  fact  by  a  majority  under  the  influence 
of  ministers.     There  was,  therefore  fraud 
and  delusion  in  the  very  origin  of  the  bu- 
siness.-   The  country  would  remember,  to 
the  disgrace  of  all  concerned,  that  when 
the  committee,  on  whose  report  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  were  suspended,  was 
balloted  for,  a  list  of  names  was  put  into 
the  ballot  box,  written  at  the  Treasury. 
.Was  not  this  a  mockery  and  fraud  on  the 
public  ?  What  could  be  more  base  I  Did 
they  not  hear  with  astonishment  that  the 
mock  committee  was  again  to  be  revived 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  consti- 
tution I    And    for  what  I    because  that 
House  and  ministers  were  afraid  that  the 
expression  of  the  public  voice  might  ar- 
rest them  in  the  progress  of  their  delin- 
quency.   He  was  persuaded  that  no  man 
without  doors  wished  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution  ;  but  witliin  it  was  contended 
that  bribery  and   corruption,  were   the 
constitution.    Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  con- 
^ssed  that  no  honest  man  could  hold  the 
situation  of  minister  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  spoke  not  of  private  character.    He 
was  persuaded,  that  no  man  could  be  more 
moral  than  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  but  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  an  honest  minister  until 
measures  were  taken  to  purge  and  purify 
the  House.    If  this  were  not  done,  it  was 
in  vain  to  hope  for  a  renewal  of  success- 
ful enterprise  in  this  country.    Commerce 
would  never  again  revive — the  tan  of  the 
country  was  aet  for  ever.    It  might,  in- 
deed, exist  aa  a  petty  military  German 
despotism,  with  horsemen  parading  up  and 
down  with  large  whiaken  and  aabrea  ring- 
wg  on  their  hones  backsi  and  with  fantaa- 
tictSij  shaped  caps  of  fiemtastical  colours  on 
their  hea^b— but  that  this  country  could 
be  a  great  militanr  power  was  quite  im- 
posaible.     It  haa  been  said,  the  people 
ought  to  reform  themselvea;  but  oefore 
they  were  called  upon  so  to  do,  he  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  eveir  man  in  that  House 
to  take  the  mote  out  of  his  own  eye  [Hear, 
bearl].  He  was  ghd  to  observe  that  this 
oall  of  hear  came  not  from  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  because  they  had  particular 
seaaona  mr  being  aware  of  the  truth  of  his 
observations  in  regard  to  himself.     As 
the  honourable  dean  of  Arches  bad  in- 
stanced juries  aa  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
constitutiODi  he  would  affirm  with  respect 
to  the  manner  that  juries  were  chosen  un- 
der the  present  system,  that  justice  was 
much  better  administered— in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner^-with  leais  expense— «nd 


no  chicanery— by  the  dey  of  Algiers  [loud 
laughing].     And    if   this  country    were 
erected  at  once  into  a  down-righ(,  honest, 
open   despotism,   the    people    would    be 
gainersv    If  a  judge  or  despot  then  prov- 
ed a  rogue  he  would  at  once  appear  in  his 
true  character :  but  now  villainy  could  be 
artfully  concealed  under  the  verdict  of  a 
packed  jury.     He  was  satisfied  that  the 
present   system   of  corruption  was  more 
detrimental  to  the  country  than  a  despo- 
tism, which  he  hoped  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (lord  Castlereagh)  would  have  the 
goodness  to  favour  them  with — let  us  have 
at  once  a  down-right  open,  honest  despo* 
tism.     At  present  we  had  latitude  given 
to  express  our  sentiments  which  only  tend- 
ed to  insnare  [Hear,  hear!].     Nothing 
had  been  stated  by  the  honourable  the 
dean  of  Arches  against  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend.     His  hon.  friend  had  argued 
the  question  generally,  and  it  was  com- 
plained that  nothing  speciGc  was  brought 
forward ;  but  had  any  specific  measure 
been  offered,  it  would  have  been  said  it 
was  not  the  best,  and  every  one  would  have 
started  forward  with  his  own  plan.     The 
House  ought  not  to  refuse  to  have  thia 
important  subject  investigated  in  a  com- 
mittee—thev    consented  to    committees 
when  the  object  was  to  destroy   the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  on  trifling  oo 
casions,  but  they  condemned  the  whole 
people  unheard !    There  could  be  no  hope 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
would  ever  oe  moved  while  the  present  fi- 
nancial avstem  was  continued.    To  that 
system  he  was  convinced  we  owed  all 
our  evils— it  would  soon  effect  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  our  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures.    He  was  convinced,  that  so 
long  as  the  enormous  burthen  of  taxation 
pressed,  there  would  be  no  employment  for 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.    It  was 
idle  to  talk  of  making  roads  and  canals, 
aud  digging  holes  one  day  to  be  Glled  up 
the  next.    Unless  commerce  revived  there 
would  be  no  use  for  more  canals.    And 
as  to  making  and  filling  up  holes,  it  might 
be  justified  as  continuing  the  people  in  ha* 
bits  of  industry  for  a  while;  but  if  there  was 
no  prospect  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
improving,  there  could  be  no  use  in  their 
continuing  in  the  possession  of  habits  of 
industry.    And.  he  again  repeated  that 
without  lessening  the  taxes,  commerce^ 
agriculture,  and  numufactures  must  lan- 
guish and  decay. 

Mr.  Cumen  had  wished  to  have  caught 
the  eye  of  the  Speaker  sooaer^  but  Ea4 
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he  viewed  the  situation  of  the  country  in 
the  same  light  as  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  certainly  should  not  have 
been  so  anxious  to  rise.  It  was  because 
he  believed  the  country  possessed  the 
means  of  recovering  from  her  present  dif- 
ficulties, that  he  was  anxious  to  see  those 
abuses  removed  which  retarded  its  pros* 
perity.    The  state,   however,  in    which 

garliament  and  the  country  were  placed 
y  the  recent  measures  was  most  serious, 
xhe  reason  of  the  late  unconstitutional 
measures  was  obvious  enough.  Thevhad 
been  compelled  to  abridge  the  libertiei  of 
the  people,  because  they  did  not  possess 
their  confidence.  Had  the  House  ever 
properly  inquired  into  the  expenditure  of 
any  war  f  This  they  had  always  avoided ; 
and  it  was  this  disposition  to  leave  the 
public  purse  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers 
of  the  day  of  which  he  complained.  In 
the  present 'session  examples  had  been 

fiven  of  that  undue  confidence.  They 
ad  voted  very  improperly  a  great  war  ex- 
penditure; and  while  such  things  were 
done,  was  it  surprising  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  ? 
The  wish  for  reform  was  general,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise,  as  a  measure  of 
policy,  to  give  the  people  some  farther  de- 
gree of  political  power,  not  only  to  induce 
them  to  bear  the  present  burthens,  but 
diose  future  difficulties  which  awaited 
them.  Could  it  be  forgotten  that  an  act 
of  parliament  had  been  passed,  the  pream- 
ble of  which  recognized  that  the  sale  of 
seats  in  that  House  had  taken  place? 
The  learned  gentleman  had  ask^d  whether 
a  reform  wotSd  send  better  members  into 
that  House?  He  did  not  know  that  it 
would  alter  the  individuals  who  composed 
that  House ;  but  of  this  he  was  certain, 
Aat  if  they  should  be  the  same  men,  they 
would  be  acted  upon  by  other  motives. 
He  would  ask  whetoer  there  had  ever  been 
a  time  in  which  the  people  of  England 
bore  their  distress  with  greater  fortitude  ? 
There  bad  only  been  some  trifling  instan- 
ces of  irregularity  or  violence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  unfortunate  persons  accused 
of  treason,  thev  were  so  poor  and  destitute 
of  any  thing  like  influence,  that  their  si- 
tuation was  calculated  to  excite  no  feeling 
but  that  of  pity.  The  majority  of  the 
people,  he  was  convinced,  were  attached 
to  tne  constitution;  but  a  uniform  resist- 
ance to  reform  was  not  the  way  to 
preserve  that  attachment.  The  exam- 
ple of  France  had  been,  as  it  frequently 
i^s  on  occasioDi  like  the  preseDt,  referred 


to ;  but  he  wished  that  those  who  were  so 
fond  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  subject,  would  consider 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  solely 
resistance  to  a  timely  and  prudent  reform. 
On  these  grounds  he  should  support  the 
motion. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  rose  and  said : 
In  one  point.  Sir,  1  entirely  agree  with 
my  hon.  tnend  who  spoke  second  in  the 
debate,  that  the  subject  now  before  us  has 
assumed  a  different  shape  from  that  under 
which  it  had  hitherto  appeared.  The 
number  of  those  that  have  asked  for  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  the  temper  in 
which  they  have  argued  the  demana,  have 
indeed  given  to  the  question  a  new  and 
formidable  aspect,  and  justify  the  appro- 
hensions  I  entertain,  lest  those  efforts 
which  are  made  to  bring  aboat  a  change 
in  our  constitution  should  at  last  succeed, 
unless  they  are  earnestly  and  unanimously 
resisted  at  every  step.  I  speak  sincerely 
when  I  say,  that  I  am  far  from  imputing 
any  ill  intention  to  those  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  who  have  thought 
fit,  at  what  appears  to  me  a  most  incon- 
venient season,  to  agitate  this  question^ 
but  they  roust  pardon  me  when  'I 
declare  (with  that  difference  only  that 
arises  from  difference  of  intention  on 
their  part^  that  amotion  for  reform  in  parlia- 
ment proauces  upon  my  mind  the  same 
effect  as  a  motion  for  a  democracy,  a  rao« 
tion  for  a  revolution,  a  motion  that  the 
form  of  government  under  which  England 
has  ecjufuled,  surpassed  the  happiness  of 
the  wisest,  and  surpassed  the  fame  of  the 
most  glorious  communities  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  world,  should  now  cease  and 
determine.  With  this  impression  upon 
my  mind,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
trouble  you  with  a  few  words,  only  by 
wa^  of  again  protesting  against  this  mis- 
chievous and  formidable  innovation,  and 
of  discharging,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  my 
debt  of  gratitude  and  deference,  to  that 
order  of  things  to  which  I  owe  the  greater 
part  of  whatever  happiness  I  enjoy. 

The  hon*  baronet  who  moved  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  gentlemen  that  have  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  same  side,  have  dwelt, 
as  it  was  natural  they  should,  with  great 
confidence  upon  the  numerous  petitions  for 
reform  that  nave  been  presented  to  par- 
liament in  the  course  of^the  session.  Sir, 
I  am  as  far  as  any  man  from  denying,  that 
the  reooest  of  so  large  a  body  of  persons 
is  entitled  to  the  moat  serious  considera- 
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lioo  of  the  House,  aodyQttbore  are  some 
circoipst^ces  both  in  the  matter  of  these 
petitions,    and  in  tlxe  manner  in   which 
$hey  were  obtained^  which  verj  much  di« 
minish  the  effect  they  oqght  otherwise  to 
bave  upon  our   decisions.    For,    Sir,   it 
happens  very  unfortunately  that  the  ob- 
jections   to    our    present  system  of  re- 
presentation,  thnugh  resting     upon    no 
solid  foundation    of  reason    or    e^cperi* 
ence,  are  of  a  sort  well  adapted  to  the 
taste,  and  intelligible  to  the  understand- 
ings of  the  vulgar,  whilst  the  principles 
upon  which  the  defence  of  it  nmst  be 
placed  require  more  knowledge  and  re-» 
Section  than  belongs  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons by  whom  the  petitions,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  signed*    It  is  very  easy  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  aright  to  be  repre* 
eented,  and  it  is  still  .easier  to  show  to  them 
Ihat  in  the  sense  which  they  annex  to  (.he 
word,  they  are  not  represented ;   and  then 
the  necessity  of  a  sweeping  change  follows 
as  an  inevitable  corpUary  from  these  two 
propositions.    But  to  correct  their  very 
inaccurate  notions  of  rights,  to  explain  to 
them  that  virtual    representation  of  all 
orders  and  all  interests  which  exists  in  the 
present  system,  and  to  unfold  to  them  the 
complicated  scheme  of  our  balanced  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  vast  ppwer  qf  one 
estate  (that  is  of  the  democratical  part 
of  the  constitution)  is  prevented  from  ex- 
tinguishing the  other  two,  by  the  salutary 
influence  which  they  exeroise  upon  that 
estate  in  its  very  composition ;  is  -a  far 
more  difficult  task,  and  one  which  i^  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  execute  with  suc- 
cess to  an  irritated,  prejudiqed,  and  ill- 
informed  audience.      I  say  ill-infbrmed, 
because,  can  any  man  that  has  attended  to 
the  language  of  the  petitions  that  have 
been  presented  to  us,  doubt  lor  an  instant, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  by 
whom  we  have  been  addressed  are  mise- 
rably ill  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
reasonings,  but  with  the  common  historical 
facts  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  ft  sound 
opinion    upon    that  subject    on    which 
they  have  been  advised  to  address  parlia- 
ment in  so  peremptory  a  tone.    Indeed, 
Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  petitions  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  evidence,  not  so 
much  of  a  real  desire  for  parliamentary 
reform,  even  in  the  petitioners  themselves, 
as  of  the  prevalence  of  two  great  national 
evils, — distress  and  ignorance,    and   for 
neither  of  these  is  any  remedy  or  allevia- 
tion to  be  found  in  parliamentary  reform. 


The  distress  is  to  be  alleviated  by  private 
charity,  by  parsimony  carried  to  its  utmos* 
extent  on  the  pa^'t  of  the  government,  andp 
ultimately  perhaps  by  some  in^provementa 
in  our  system  of  political  ceconomy.  As  to 
the  other  great  evil— ignorance,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  true  remedies ;  but  this  much  ia 
certain,  that  it  will  never  be  dispelled  by 
the  reformers,  who  have  of  all  men  living 
taken  the  greatest  pains,  and  with  the 
most  success,  to  darlcen  and  i^nislead  the 
people.  At  present  the  history  of  the 
petitions  I  take  to  be  this  :---*the  people 
are  distressed--<-that  unfortunately  is  the 
only  fact  of  which  they  can  be  quite  sure« 
This  is  a  situation  in  ivhich  complaint  ia 
certain,  and  even  ill-humour  is  to  be  e^- 
cused««-and  when  great  pains  are  taken  to 
assure  them  that  their  misfortunes  are 
owing  to  the  corruption  of  their  governQra» 
or  the  defects  of  their  constitution,  it  la 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  list^  to 
those  whom  they  believe  tq  be  their, 
friendly  and  disinterested  advisers,  and 
put  their  names  to  those  insolent  and  ab- 
surd papers  with  which  our  ^blehas  beeo 
loaded  almost  daily  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  which,  I  repeat  it,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  which  they  have  pro- 
bably but  little  considered ;  but  merely  aa 
an  indication  of  a  real  distress,  and  an  un^ 
reasonable  resentment.  They  are  enti** 
tied  to  be  treated  by  us  tenderly  and 
considerately;  but  whilst  we  give  full  com- 
passion and  full  credit  to  the  statement  of 
their  sufferings,  we  should  act  most  ab* 
surdly  as  well  as  most  unfortunately  for 
them  and  for  ourselves,  if  we  trusted,  to 
their  judgment  in  administering  the  re* 
medy.  1  much  question  whether  what  we 
have  seen  can  be  considered  as  forming  % 
popular  cry  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re* 
form*;  and  even  if  it  did,  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  affording  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  that  measure.  It  would  be 
a  proof  the  more  that  we  ought  not  to 
place  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which  we 
might  be  governed  by  temporary  opinions^ 
the  result  of  temporary  delusions,  or  tem- 
porary distresses ;  and  that  weought  to  cling 
more  closely  than  ever  to  that  fortunate 
and  admirable  system,  which  enables  ua 
to  distinguish  betwixt  the  transitory  feel- 
ings, and  the  real  permanent  sense  of  the 
people.  Two  years  ago,  we  scarcely  beard 
the  nameof  parliamentary  reforest  twoyeam 
hence,  if  our  commerce  ftod  manufac- 
tures reviye»  we  shall  hear  of  it  juat  aa 
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little,  and  the  people  will  look  back  with 
iodifferoncey  perhaps  with  contempt,  to 
their  dow  favourite  projects. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  judiciously  framed 
bis  motion  in  the  wajr  tliat  is  beat  calcu- 
lated to  conceal  those  differences  of  opi- 
nion that  exist  4UDong  his  friends,  and 
carry  the  ^^reatest  possible  number  of  per- 
sons along  with  him  ia  the  vote  of  this 
night.  But  there  are,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
various  species  of  reformersi  too  numerous 
to  describe,  but  who  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  under  two  grand  divi- 
^pns  of  Radical  Reformers  and  Moderate 
Reformers — The  Radical  Reformers  by 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  petitions 
bave  been  framed*  and  who  certainly 
constitute  the  gireat  majority  of  the 
reformers  out  of  doors;  and  the  mo- 
derate reformers,  to  which  class  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  gentlemen  opposite 
oelong,  and  who  must  of  course  be  met 
by  arguments  of  a  very  difbrent  nature* 

By  Radical  Reformers^  I  mean  not 
only  those  that  are  for  annoal  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage,  but  all  that  dass 
that  desire  to  alter  the  constitution  upon 
some  grand  general  sweeping  plan;  by 
Moderate  Reformers,  I  mean  those  that 
would  be  ooDteot  with  partial  alterations 
applicable  to  what  they  deem  particular 
grievances. 

The  mischief  andabsurdity  of  what  is  call- 
ed radical  reform  is  so  generally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged within  these  walls,  that  I  should 
perhaps  do  best  by  sparing  tlie  House  the 
trouble  of  hearing  any  thing  from  me  upon 
that  subject.  Stilly  however,  as  it  is  the 
thing  asked  for  in  most  of  the  petitions, 
and  as  it  must  consequently  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  large  number  of  support- 
ers out  of  doofs,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  it  before  I  proceed  to 
those  less  extensive  projects  that  are  re- 
commended to  us  in  parliament. 

In  the  6rst  place,  I  must  observe,  in 
strict  conformity  to  all  our  history,  all  our 
records,  and  the  whole  analogy  of  our  con- 
atitution,  though  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  reformers,  that  reform  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  is  not 
the  restoration  of  something  that  did  once 
exist,  but  the  establishment  of  something 
quite  new,  and  as  little  resembling  what 
gentlemen  are  sometimes  pleased  to  terra 
the  old  constitution  of  this  country,  as  the 
government  of  Carthage,  or  the  Roman 
method  of  voting  bv  oenturiea.  The  hon. 
baronet  has  insisted  that  parliaments  were 
fiBonerly  annual;  and  in  one  sense  of  the 
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word  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  by  the 
law  of  the  land  (more  frequently  violated 
than  observed  in  those  times  ot  violence 
and  barbarism  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  fix 
thepure  era  of  our  constitution),  they  ^reie 
annual,«*but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  anp 
nexed  to  the  word.  Parliaments  were 
annual,  that  is  they  were  (or  ought  to  have 
been)  summoned  every  year;  but  whether 
or  not  they  s^puld  be  new  parliaments ; 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  discretk^n 
of  the  Crowui  and  was  probably  not  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
Indeed  the  next  &ct  which  he  stated  in 
the  course  of  his  historical  investigatioiu  is 
not  very  well  calculated  to  support  nis 
own  mterpretation  of  the  word  **annual." 
De  said,  that  even  as  far  back  as  the  con« 
QQ^i  William  the  Norman,  conqueror  as 
be  was,  s^ill  was  obliged  to  summon  his 
council  tiyery  year.  Now  that  council 
insisted  of  the  great  men  of  the  land, 
^rls,  bif  hops,  barons,  and  mitred  abbots, 
who  had  a  personal  right  to  sit  in  these; 
it  must  always  have  consisted  of  the  same 
individuals.  I^  might  be  annual,  but  it 
couk)  not  be  new.  Again  with  respect 
to  the  composition  of  parliiunent  in  an* 
cient  times ;  some  phices,  no  doubt,  va 
become  less  populous  than  thsy  were,  tbf 
right  of  election,  which  was  real,  bas  b^ome 
only  nominal ;  but  to  affirm  that  represen- 
tation was  ever  proportioned  to  the  wealth  or 
po|>ulation  of  the  privileged  places,  is  to 
maintain  a  proposition  of  exactly  the  same 
sort,  as  if  any  one  were  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  good  old  times,  the  county  of  Rutland 
was  as  big  as  the  county  of  York,  and  that 
the  borough  of  Gatton  was  in  those  same 
happy  days  as  rich  as  the  city  of  Bristol. 
It  may  be  very  absurd  that  a  place  sq 
small  as  Gatton  should  send  two  members, 
and  that  a  town  at  all  times  so  considenh 
ble  as  Bristol  should  send  only  two,  and 
that  a  handful  of  Rutlandshire  freeholders 
should  enjoy  a  privilege  that  is  divided 
among  twenty  times  their  number  in  York- 
shire, but  absurd  as  it  may  be,  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity for  which  our  ancestors  are  an- 
swerable* '^^7  ^^  never  dreamt  of 
this  principle  of  equal  representation,  of 
which  accordingly  the  constitution  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us  does  not  exhibit 
the  snuUlest  trace.  As  to  the  influence 
that  was  exercised  over  borough  towns  in 
the  early  periods  of  our  parliamentary  his- 
tory, we  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  an^ 
accurate  means  of  measuring  it ;  but  is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  the  great  nobility  in 
tbat  ««e,  whose  enonuouseatatea  extended 
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We  might  go  back  to  every  war  since  tfie 
Revolution ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  the  two  last  wars,  since  our  pre- 
sent burthens  are  principally  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  them. 

Now,  nothing  is  better  established 
than  that  the  American  war  was  popular 
in  this  country  to  a  very  great  degree.  It 
is  true,  there  was  a  party  in  this  House 
which  opposed  it,  but  they  did  not  carry 
the  sense  of  the  country  with  them  till  to- 
wards the  very  end  of  the  war.  In  1 780 
there  was  a  general  election.  The  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  great  towns  re-elected 
those- representatives  who  had  supported 
tiie  war.  But  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where 
there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  voters, 
Mr.  Burke  who  had  zealously  opposed  the 
American  war,  lost  his  election — a  pretty 
strong  instance  of  the  state  of  popular  feel- 
ing at  that  time.  The  disasters  of  that  war 
did  at  length  change  public  opinion.  Disas- 
ters, accompanied  by  heavy  burthens,  may 
have  sometimes  a  more  undue,  but  gene- 
rally a  speedier  effect  upon  popular  feeling 
than  upon  a  select^  and  deliberative  body. 
But  it  was  this  House,  so  chosen  in  1780, 
which  in  two  years  afterwards,  in  unison 
with  the  nation,  did  pull  down  lord  North's 
administration,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war.  It  was  the  same  House 
of  Commons  which,  in  spite  of  government 
contractors  then  holding  seats  in  it,  de- 
clared that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  be  diminished,  and  wbieh  took 
several  measures  for  that  purpose^ 

To  proceed  to  the  Frencn  war.  No 
person  will  deny  that  the  war  with  France 
was  a  popular  war.  Again,  a  party  in 
this  House  opposed  it  as  unjust  and  ini- 
politic.  Whettier  they  were  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  present  question ;  but 
never  was  a  political  party  so  reduced  in 
numbers  ;  and  they  themselves  never  as- 
serted that  they  carried  the  voice  of  the 
nation  with  them.  During  this  long  war, 
several  general  elections  took  place.  The 
counties  and  great  towns  did  not  dismiss 
their  representatives  and  choose  those  who 
opposed  the  war.  If  there  are  any  per- 
sons now  who,  looking  back  to  the  events 
of  the  war,  can  think  that  a  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  at  the  expense  of  hiscontinu- 
ing  ruler  of  France,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  continuing  the  war  and  bringing 
it  to  its  6nal  glorious  issue,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  burthens  we  are  bearing, 
^uch  persons  will  not  carry  the  general 
iiense  of  the  nation  with  them. 

Tbe  result  then  is,  that  a  House  of  Com»> 


mons,  differently  constituted,  would noty 
because  it  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
have  prevented  these  wars,  and  the  bur- 
thens which  have  been  consequent  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
more  equal  representation  would  have  di- 
minished the  expenditure.  Look  at  the 
French  republic  :  it  was  not  lesis  lavish  in 
its  expenses  than  the  monarchy.  At  one 
period,  its  expenditure  was  not  less  than 
ten  millions  sterling  per  month,  raised  by 
the  most  oppressive  requisitions  and  con- 
fiscations, and  applied  to  the  most  corrupt 
and  iniquitous  purposes.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  public  purse,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  little  incidents  occasionally  ta« 
king  place  in  this  House,  would  not  be 
more  frugal  in  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives, however  chosen,  than  by  the  re- 
sponsible ministers  of  the  Crown. 

If  the  subject,  then,  be  fairly  analysed 
and  examined,  the  advantages  promised 
from  identifying  the  House  more  directly 
and  completely  with  the  electors,  are  per- 
fectly visionary* 

Public  opinion,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration  and  respect.  The  deliberate 
voice  of  the  nation  is  seldom  wrong.  But 
popular  clamour  is  not  public  opinion, 
ropular  feeling  is  sometimes  hastv,  often 
fluctuating,  frequently  raised  on  false  and 
erroneous  grounds.  The  representative 
bod^  may  be  too  much  identified  with  that 
feeling.  A  deliberative  assembly,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  disasters,  or 
accidental  vicissitudes,  is  likely  to  judge 
more  wisely  and  act  more  firmly  and  pru- 
dently than  the  body  of  the  people.  But 
when  public  opinion  is  the  cool  and  deli- 
berate sense  of  the  nation,  formed  upon 
mature  reflection,  it  always  must  have  its 
effect  upon  this  House.  The  House 
must  ana  will  conform  to  it. 

The  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform 
assume  that  they  have  the  voice  of  the 
nation  with  them  from  the  number  of  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House.  Every 
person  who  justly  estimates  the  right  of 
petitioning,  must  grieve  to  have  seen  the 
mode  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  those 
petitions  have  been  procured.  Every 
•abuse  of  that  invaluable  right  tends  to  in- 
jure it.  Wlien  grievances  not  really  felt 
by  the  people  are  suggested  by  artificia} 
excitements,  in  order  to  produce  discon- 
tents,—when  the  people,  suffering  under 
some  unavoidable  pressure,  are  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  their  distresses  are  im* 
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putable  to  the  corruption  of  this  House, 
and  will  be  removed  by  reform  in  parlia- 
nent-x^petitionB  so  obtained  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  weight  that  belongs  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nor  are  we  to  be  told^  that 
alterations  in  the  constitution  must  be 
made  in  order  to  satisfy  discontents  thus 
nused.  If  we  sacrifice  the  blessings  which 
the  nation  enjoys,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
caprice  or  soothe  the  insolence  of  the  dis- 
afiected,— if  we  put  to  the  risk  the  best 
interests  and  the  substantial  happiness  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  redress  ima^nary 
grievances, — ^we  shall  neither  retain  the 
respect  of  the  wise  and  the  contented, 
nor  put  an  end  to  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
satisfied. No— let  us  stand  firmly  by  the 
constitution,  if  we  value  its  blessings,  or 
wish  for  its  permanency. 

We  hdVe  been  reminded,  and  it  is  true, 
that  many  great  and  good  men  have  been 
friends  to  parliamentary  reform ;  not  in- 
deed of  a  raaical  sort,  but  upon  amoderate 
scale ;  and  some  reformists  of  that  descrip- 
tion doubtless  still  remain.  Mr.  Pitt,  m 
the  ardor  of  youth,  heated  by  party,  be- 
fore his  judgment  had  been  matured  by 
experience,  did  warmly  espouse  the 
cause.  He  brought  it  rorwara  in  1782 
during  lord  Rockingham's  administration 
^-^igain  in  1783— and  afterwards  in  1785, 
when  he  was  himself  established  as  minis- 
ter of  the  country,  and  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  station  and  great  talents.  But, 
with  all  these  advantages,  the  proposition, 
though  moderate,  failed  of  success ;  and 
even  then,  the  extreme  danger  of  med- 
dling with  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  con- 
stitution was  strongly  felt  and  insisted 
upon. 

But  events  have  since  happened,  which, 
while  they  have  decidedly  confirmed  the 
ground  of  alarm  at  the  danger  of  change, 
have  tended  to  correct  the  opinions  and 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  moderate  re- 
formists. The  French  revolution  has 
afforded  an  example  by  which  we  should 
profit,  and  be  grateful  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  made  in  this  country.  That 
awful  event,  and  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  have  accompanied  it,  must  have 
taught  us  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that 
those  who  begin  the  measure  of  reform, 
seldom  see  its  completion  —  that '  the 
work  of  ciiange  once  begun,  no  person 
can  fix  the  limit  where  it  shall  stop ;  that 
the  storm  once  raised,  it  is  impossible  to 
direct  its  course,  or  to  foresee  **  whither  it 
goeth***  We  must  further  be  aware,  that 
the  very  agitation  of  this  question  at  a 
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time  when  the  population  is  suffering  un- 
der the  pressure  of  distress,  is  attended 
with  increased  danger,  since  the  phjrsical 
force  of  the  country  is  then  liable  to  be 
deluded  and  misled  by  those  who  have 
very  di&rent  designs  from  the  moderate 
reformists.  At  such  a  time  the  slightest 
scratch  may  produce  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  Constitution. 

After  the  experience  of  these  events, 
no  person  need  be  ashamed  to  avow  a 
change  of  opinion  upon  experimental 
reform.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  with  so  much  zeal 
had  brought  forward  the  plans  of  1782, 
178S  and  1785,  was  manly  enough  in  1790, 
1792,  179S,  and  1797,  to  avow  that  his 
view  of  the  subject  was  altered,  and  to  ad- 
mit <<  that  the  probability  of  good  was 
but  little,  while  the  danger  or  mischief 
was  of  a  size  so  gigantic  as  to  exceed  all 
calculation.*'  In  1800,  he  expressed  him- 
self most  decidedly  confirmed  in  this 
ehange  of  opinion;  for  after  admittiog 
without  disffuise  the  early  sentiments  ha 
had  entertamed  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
—after  referring  to  the  events  which  had 
since  happeneds-^after  enumerating  the 
actual  blessings  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
under  the  constitution  as  it  then  existecU— 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in 
these  memorable  words :  **  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  think  it  right  to  disclose  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  mind,  and  to  declare  my 
most  decideii  opinion,  that  even  if  the 
times  were  proper  for  experiments,  any 
the  slightest  change  in  such  a  constitution 
must  be  considered  as  an  evil.''  To  this 
opinion  the  House  and  the  country  wiU  do 
wisely  to  adhere,  inasmuch  as  pracUoal 
happiness  is  fiirpreferable  to  experioiental 
change. 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  just  re- 
ferred to,  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Union.  That  event 
lias  given  to  the  moderate  reformers  al- 
most the  exact  improvement  (if  it  was 
any)  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
them.  Lord  Chatham  in  1770,  and  Uie 
reformists  of  1782,  only  proposed  to  in- 
vigorate, or  as  they  termea  it,  *'  to  throw 
new  life  into  **  the  representation,  by  ad- 
ding one  hundred  members  to  this  House, 
to  TO  choseirby  the  counties  and  populous 
towns.  Now,  by  the  Irish  Union  one 
hundred  members,  chosen  by  counties  and 
populous  towns,  have  been  added  to  this 
House.  Whether  or  not  it  has  afibrded 
any  practical  improvement,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide.  But  to  the  moderate  re« 
formist  it  is  fiur  to  state,  that  his  experi- 
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ment  has  been  tried.  The  House  is  more 
popularly  chosen,  Jf  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  he  should  r^st  satisfied-^ 
if  bis  expectations  have  been  disappointed, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  not 
been  diminished^  then  his  theory  was  er- 
roneous. 

.  There  is  still  another  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  the 
moderate  reformist,  namely,  the  change 
of  character  which  the  me^ure  has  assum- 
ed since  it  was  /originally  proposed,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  measure  itself, 
but  in  the  hands  into  which  its  manage- 
ment ba0  fallen,  and  the  description  of 
persons  who  have  embarked  in  it,«-4iU 
tttvliog  greatly  to  mcrease  the  magni- 
tttde  of  the  danger. 

'  In  former  times,  in  1780  and  1782,  per- 
sons of  high  character,  respectability  and 
weight  in  the  country,  took  the  lead  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  measure. 
]n  1790  and  1792,  the  society  of  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People  "  inducted  persons, 
viio,  though  opposed  to  the  administration, 
were  also  of  high  character,  and  of  known 
attachment  to  the  constitution.  They  dis- 
tinctly declared  their  object.  They  hon- 
ourably disavowed,  not  only  the  views  of, 
but  all  connexion  with)  and  avoided  giving 
any  countenance  to,  other  societies,  who 
baa  exposed  themselvea  to  the  suspicion  of 
pursuing  objects  less  constitutional.  They 
did  not  endeavour  to  enlist  the  mere  inul- 
titttde,  and  to  excite  the  physical  force  of 
the  country  to  engage  in  the  cause,-»nor 
»rere  the  lower  classes  at  that  time  ex« 
tensively  disposed  against  the  higher  clas- 
ses of  society .  The  station  and  character, 
therefore,  of  those  reformists,  as  well  as 
their  conduct  and  views,  afforded  a  pledge 
to  the  country*  that  their  object  was  not 
misohief  to  the  constitution,  however  erro- 
neous might  be  their  plans  for  its  amelio- 
ration. 

But  surely  it  cannot  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, that  the  measure  is  now  got  into 
jirery  different  hands,  and  has  assumed  in 
ell  respects  a  more  alarming  character. 
Of  course  this  remark  is  not  intended  to 
«pplT  to  any  member  of  the  House,  to- 
waros  whom  no  personal  disrespect  can  be 
meant,  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  tliose 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  business  out  of 
this  House.  The  &ct  being  notorious 
and  undisguised*  an  allusion  may  be  made 
to  the  individual  wlu^  has  been  mos^  active 
in  framing  petitions,  m  advising  measures, 
-and  in  visitmj^  diffierent  parts  w  the  coui\- 
try.    It  ia  a  &le  alaraung  that  die  conti- 


nuance of  thia  individual,  as  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
occasioned  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  association.  In 
June  1 792,  the  chairman  ( then  iqember 
for  Hertfordshire^,  the  deputy  chairman 
r  now  a  noble  duke ) ,  and  two  or  three  other 
oistinguished  members  withdrew  from  that 
society,  and  in  a  public  letter  assigned  as 
their  reasons,  that  the  individual  referred 
to  "  c^fier  an  express  avouoql^  ofq  correawn' 
dence  actually  carried  on  under  his  hand 
and  signature  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris 
'was  not  excluded  from  the  association.** 
This  individual  (who  may  be  an  excellent 

grivate  character)  has  never,  as  far  as  we 
ave  heard,  recanted  the  political  prin- 
ciples he  then  held,  nor  has  his  recent 
conduct  afforded  any  marks  of  such  a 
change:  yet  he  is  the  great  manager 
and  oracle  of  parliamentary  reform  in  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  panegyric  in  this  House. 

Instead  of  an  association,  like  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  sanctioned  by  near  a  bun* 
dred  names  of  persons  of  high  constitu- 
tional character,  affording  a  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  we  have 
clubs  of  unknown  persons,  of  all  descrip^ 
tions,  working  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Spenceans,  declaring  hostility  against  all 
the  rights  of  property ;  other  clubs,  avow- 
ing universal  suffrage  to  be  their  object ; 
and  some  of  them  adding,  that  if  they  ob- 
tain that,  <<  all  the  rest  will  follow ;'' — and 
even  societies  professing  to  be  moderate, 
yet  not  limitiog  their  views,  but  declaring 
that  "  representation  at  least  co-extensive 
with  taxation,''  is  their  object. 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  notice  that  inde- 
fatigable pains  have  been  taken  by  the  dis- 
affected for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  seduce  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people ;  and  that  those 
efforts  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful* 
Within  that  period  also,  the  manufactur- 
inff  population  has  greatly  increased ;  and 
it  IS  well  knovm  that  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, from  various  causes,  is  more 
easily  instigated  to  sedition  and  revolt, 
than  the  agricultural  and  handicraft  popu- 
lation. Means  also  the  most  iniquitous, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press, 
have  been  resorted  <'o,  for  the  purpose  of 
undermim'ng  the  moral  and  religious  prix\- 
ciples  of  the  lower  classes,  io  as  to  ren- 
der the  physical  force  of  the  country  fit 
and  ready  instruments  to  forward  the 
work  of  insurrection  and  rebellion ;  certain 
vile  incendiaries  promising  them  unattun- 
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Able  goody  and  under  the  sacred  names  of 
liberty  and  the  constitution,  goading  them 
on  towards  the  destruction  of  both. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  circumstances, 
can  any  person  fail  to  see  that  the  business 
of  reform  has  assumed  a  different  charac- 
ter,—that  it  has  got  into  more  dangerous 
hands,— that  it  has  spread  more  widely 
among  a  deluded  population, — that  its 
Success,  if  once  begun,  may  be  attempted 
by  physical  force; — that  the  risk  of  plun- 
der and  bloodshed  is  increased,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
b  infinitely  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
when  it  was  under  the  conduct  and  manage- 
knent  of  persons  of  a  different  character  F— 
tmd  may  we  not  hence  be  reasonably  led 
10  hope  that  moderate  reformists,  though 
retaining  their  former  opinions  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
may  so  far  change  their  conduct,  as  to 
withhold  any  countenance  from  the  mea* 
sure ;  since,  to  give  any  countenance  to 
the  wild  notions  now  afloat,  may  tend  to 
involTe  the  country  in  confiision,  distur- 
bance, and  anarchy  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  constitution 
)o  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement  ? 
ana,  setting  aside  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment,  are  we  for  ever,  under  the 
alarm  of  innovation,  to  abstain  from  re- 
hiedying  existftig  evils  >  To  these  ques- 
tions it  may  be  answered,  that  no  human 
itistitution  is  perfect.— Point  out  any  spe- 
cific evil. — Propose  tlie  specific  remedy. 
If  the  evil  is  proved  to  exist,  and  the  re- 
inedy  is  well  adapted  and  may  be  applied 
Without  the  ri^k  of  greater  evils,  let  it  be 
tesorted  to.  But  if  the  evil  be  imaginary, 
or  at  most  triflinff,  and  the  proposed  re- 
medy so  extensive  that  you  cannot  as- 
certain its  limits,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
trashness  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  hazard  of  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment 

The  constitution  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  remedying  its  own  defects,  and 
][iroviding  for  its  own  amelioration,  with- 
out thde  fearful  schemes  of  new  mo* 
deHing  and  recasting  the  popular  branch 
.of  the  legislature.  This  corrupt  repre- 
sentation (as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  some 
bersons  to  term  it),  the  structure  of  which 
oas  undergone  no  material  change  since 
the  Restoration,  has  vet  within  that  period 
added  new  safeguards  to  limit  die  powers 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Need  the  House  be  re- 
minded, that  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
Sod,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  pas- 


sed, which  has  justly  been  considered  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  A  bulwark  which,  in  its  ordi* 
nary  operation,  protects  tlie  subiect 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Crown.  Nor 
is  it  less  valuable  because,  by  its  oeca«* 
sional  suspension,  it  enables  the  Crown  iu 
self  to  protect  our  liberties  (for  security 
to  person  and  property  is  of  the  verj  es^ 
sence  of  liberty)  against  the  turbulence 
and  violence  of  traitorous  conspirators. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  representa** 
tives,  chosen  as  at  present,  brought  about 
the  Revolution, — tnat  great  event  which 
fixed  the  liberties  of  we  people  upon  A 
solid  and  permanent  basis— that  they  pas-* 
sed  the  bill  of  rights,  the  toleration  act« 
secured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  have 
been  at  all  times  vigilant  to  protect  and 
extend  the  real  happiness  of  tne  country^ 

These  facts  are  so  striking,  that  nota^ 
distinguished  reformists  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  admit  the  preseot  fepre* 
sentation  to  be  adequate  Co  resist  the? 
pfneer  of.  the  Crown,  but  not  to  resist  its 
tnfiuence.  For  this  distinction  no  attempt 
at  any  argument  was  made,  nor  any  plau* 
sible  reason  assigned  ^— it  wasmelte  ai^er-» 
tion,  and  to  assertion  it  mi^ht  be  sufficient 
to  oppose  denial.  But  is  it  true  thiit  tho 
representation  has  not  resisted,  and  adopted 
various  measures  to  diminish,  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  ?  Without  goin^  fiurther  back 
than  the  present  rdgn,  it  will  refute  thd 
assertion  to  mention  a  very  few  instances* 
The  commencement  of  the  reign  was 
marked  by  the  very  important  measure  of 
rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  passing  of 
the  Grenville  act  for  deciding  contested 
elections,  more  directly  applied  tosecuring 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the  re- 
presentation ;»the  depriving  revenue  of* 
ticers  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,—* 
the  exclusion  of  contractors  and  othet^ 
from  seats  in  this  House,  had  the  same 
tendency.  In  short,  so  far  from  the  di« 
rect  influence  of  the  Crown  havine  in- 
creased in  this  House,  the  number  of  per* 
sons  connected  with  the  Crown  by  orace> 
who  now  sit  here,  is  reduced  by  above 
one  half; — ^the  whole  number  not  amount- 
ing to  fifty,  notwithstanding  the  House 
itself  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  members  from  Ireland. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  disguised  that 
by  the  increase  of  the  pubUc  debt,  and 
the  general  estiMishments  of  the  empire, 
ikkepaircnage  of  the  Crown  is  certainly  in- 
creased.   But  in  the  first  (daco;  we  should 
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rec6ne(5t  thai  we  have  been  looking  at  this 
subject  of  patronage  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  auring  a  period  of  far  extended 
war.  The  return  of  peace  has  alone  di- 
minished that  patronage  to  a  very  great 
extent.  And  how  is  parliamentary  re- 
form to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  this 
increased  patronage  ?  Is  it  proposed  to 
transfer  it  to  other  hands  than  the  exe- 
cutive government  ?  Or  how  will  its  in- 
fluence be  diminished  ?  Does  a  member^ 
popularly  chosen,  apply  less  frequently  for 
this  patronage  than  one  who  represents  a 
amall  borough  ?  The  degree  of  influence 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  this  patronage, 
depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  re- 
presentative than  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  chosen,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  representation,  does  not 
appear  to  be  calculated  to  furnish  a  cor- 
rective to  this  increased  patronage. 

Correctives,  however,  have  not  been 
wholly  wanting.  'I'hey  have  been  fur- 
nished in  various  ways.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue 
has  tended  to  lessen  the  influence  in  that 
respect.  The  manner  in  which  the  supplies 
for  the  public  service  are  procured,— not 
by  the  tavour  of  private  contracts,  but  by 

Sublic  competition, — ^has  a  similar  ten- 
ency.  Look  also  at  the  administration  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  no  person  who 
remembers  or  has  heard  how  those  two 
great  branches  of  the  public  service  were 
administered  in  former  times,  will  say  that 
they  now  produce  the  same  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  respect  to  this  House.  The 
increased  wealth  and  weight  of  the  com- 
monalty has  also  tended  much  to  diminish 
the  comparative  influence  both  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown. 

But  above  all,  look  at  the  increased 
freedom  of  public  discussion,  and  conse  - 
quently  the  increased  efiect  of  public  opi- 
nion.^—There  is  one  circumstance  alone 
which  has  thrown  more  weight  into  the 
popular  scale  of  the  constitution,  than  all 
the  increased  patronage  has  added  to  that 
of  the  Crown :  that  is,  the Jree  Publication 
of  the  Debates  in  Parliament.  Nothing 
passes  in  either  House  that  is  not  imme- 
diately circulated  through  every  part  of 
the  Inngdom,  and  submitted  to  public 
opinion.  No  grievance,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  felt  by  any  body  of  men,  however  small, 
or  by  any  individual,  however  low  and 
obscure,  that  is  not  here  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion. No  minister,  no  magistrate,  no 
person  possessed  of  power  of  any  kindy 
uares  to  exercise  it,  either  oppressively 


or  eorruptly,  unchecked  by  the  appre^ 
hension  of  havine  the  transaction  inves" 
tigated.  He  well  knows  that  he  incurs 
the  risk,  nay,  almost  the  certainty  of 
having  his  conduct  canvassed  in  parlia- 
ment by  persons  of  the  first  talents  in  the 
country,  and  submitted  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion.  The  present 
danger  is  rather  on  the  other  side,  lest 
persons  should  be  deterred  from  under- 
taking public  duties,  and  discharging  them 
without  bias,  by  the  apprehension,  how- 
ever conscious  of  their  own  integrity  and 
good  intentions,  of  having  their  conduct 
called  into  question. 

The  power  of  the  Crown,  then,  to  do 
wrong  in  any  respect,  either  by  oppres- 
sion or  corruption,  so  far  from  having 
practically  increased,  the  more  just  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  subject 
^  never  enjoyed  liberty  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  the  times  in  which  we  live* 
The  principal  drawback  from  that  exnoy- 
ment  arises  from  the  licentiousness  ot  toe 
turbulent  and  disafiected,  disturbing  the 
repose,  and  alarming  tlie  apprehensions  of 
the  peaceable  members  of  society,  by 
traitorous  conspiracies  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution—a constitution  most  admirable, 
which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  man  could 
not,  by  one  effort  or  in  one  age,  have 
constructed,  but  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  i^s,  and  out  of  a  series  of 
events,  either  xortuitous  or  providential, 
till  it  has  become  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  upon  any  naUon.     If  in 
former  times  it  claimea  veneration  and 
attachment,  much  ought  those  feelings 
towards  it  to  be  increased,  now  it  has 
with  safety  carried  us  through  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  the  last  twenty-five  years* 
Amidst  8ul  the  storms  which  have  assailed, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  have  befallen 
the  nations  around  us,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unshaken  and  unimpaired;  and  it 
has  finally  conducted  us,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  some  temporary  distresses, 
to  the  highest  point  of  security,  glory,  and 
happiness.    To  change  this  constitution, 
to  put  it  to  the  least  risk  by  any  visionary 
experiment  for  amending  it,  would  faie 
more  than  folly ;  it  would  be  the  height  oi 
political  criminality.  Sir  John  Nicholl  con- 
cluded by  declaring,  he  should  give  a  de- 
cided negative  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mover,  and 
of  the  hon.  seconder  of  the  motiooi  it 
would  appear  presumption  in  him'  to  offer 
any  obaenratiom  in  elucidation  of  that 
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which  WM  Terjr  properly  considered  by 
die  people  the  most  important  question 
whicn  could  possibly  engage  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  noticing  some  assertions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  dean  of 
the  Arches,  had  explained  how  curiously 
and  how  nicely  parties  were  balanced  in 
that  House,  and  how  they  worked  against 
each  other;  but  he  bad  forgotten  to  tell 
that  there  was  another  balance,  in  which 
the  K^de  weight  of  that  House  was  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  public  on  the 
other.    He  had  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  blessings  enjoyed  under  it,  but  he  had 
entirely  forgot  to  mention  that  that  consti- 
tution was  destroyed,  and  now  no  longer 
existed  ([Cries  of  Hear,  hear,  and  order!]. 
He  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion no  longer  existed  while  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended.    After  a  des- 
cription of  that  balance  of  interests,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hen.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman produced  an  equalization  of  repre- 
aentation,  than  which  nothing  coula  be 
better,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  all  other  interests 
were  taken  care  of  in  that  House ;  how 
each  had  its  proportionate  share  of  in- 
llaence :  but  he  again  made  an  omission — 
he  forgot  to  state,  that  self-interest  was  in 
that  House  a  preponderating  infhience,  he 
meant  the  all-powerful  influence  of  places 
and  pensions.    Could  it  be  sapposea  that 
these  were  thincs  which  had  no  eflfect  on 
the  measures  of  that  House?  Were  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
only  persons  in  the  world  so  very  pure  that 
they  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  mo- 
tives which  actuate  other  men  ?  [Hear, 
hear!].    What  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  present  system  but  the  daily  operation 
of  such  influence  ?  If  an  hon.  gentleman 
accepted  a  seat  on  either  side  of  the  House 
from  a  borough  proprietor,  was  it  not  no- 
torious that  he  must  vote  as  his  constitu- 
ent pleased  to  direct  him.    He  had  now 
had  a  seat  in  the  House  upwards  of  ten 
years,  and  he  had  found  that  to  be  uni- 
formly the  practice.    It  was  to  get  rid 
of  these  and  other  abusi!:  that  the  people 
called  aloud  for  reform,  and  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  accede  to 
the  prayers  «f  the  people,  and  to  consent 
to  that  ref'^Toi.     But  reform  they  must 
have,  whether  they  would  or  not.    The 
itate  of  the  country  was  such  that  it  was 
hnpottible  thhigs  coaM  go  on  lone  as  they 
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were  now  conducted.    Thef«  was  a  gene- 
ral call  for  reform,  and  it  was  the  know«- 
ledgethe  people  had  of  the  influence  which 
prevaUed  within  that  House  that  had  pro* 
duced  that  call.    If  the   call   was   not 
obeyed  thank  God  the  evil  would  produce 
its  own  remedy,  the  mass  of  corruptioh 
would  destroy  itself,  for  the  maggots  iten^ 
gendered  would  eat  it  up.      They  (the 
members)  were  the  maggots  of  the  consti- 
tution.   Thev  were  the  locusts  that  de- 
voured it,  and  caused  all  the  evils  that  were 
complained  of.  There  was  nothing  wicked 
which  did  not  emanate  from  that  House 
[a  laugh].    In  it  originated  all  knavery, 
perjury,  and  fraud  [reiterated  and  tumul- 
tuous cries  of  Hear !].  They  knew  well  all 
this,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  means 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
were  returned  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  whole  people.    It  had 
been  said,  let  the  people  reform  them- 
selves ;  but  if  sums  of  money  were  ofiered 
for  seats  within  these  walls  there  would  al- 
ways be  found  men  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  the  late  war  could 
have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
corrupt  majority  devoted  to  their  selfish  in- 
terests.   At  least  it  would  have  had  a 
shorter  duration  from  being  carried  on  in 
a  more  effective  manner,  had  it  not  been 
conducive  to  the  views  of  many  to  prevent 
ita  speedy  termination.    Much  had  been 
said  about  the  glorious  result  of  the  war; 
but  had  not  the  lavish  expenditure  loaded 
us  with  taxation  which  impoverished  the 
people  and  annihilated  commerce  i  Were 
not  vessels  aeen  every  where  with  brooms 
at  their  mast  heads?    Were  not  sailors 
starving?  Was  not  agriculture  languish- 
ing i   Were  not  our  manufactures  in  the 
most  distressed  state  ?  Some  of  the  great- 
est landholders  in  the  country  were  now 
in  the  House.    He  would  appeal  to  them. 
Did  they  receive  any  renu  ?  Were  they 
not  merely  the  stewards  of  government  ? 
Were  they  not  holding  their  estatea  as 
agents  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fundholdera  ?  Did  they  not  see  this  >  And 
would  they  allow  themselves  to  be  realty 
robbed  of  their  estates  from  an  ideal  ap- 
prehension of  Spenceans.    Was  there  no- 
thing Spencean  in  the  conduct  of  ministers 
which  required  the  vigilance  of  the  landed 
proprietors  ?  Though  the  wild  theories  of 
visionaries  had  been  made  an  excuse  for 
abolishing  the  constitution,  that  work,  it 
would  be  recollected,  was  dene  by  a  com* 
mittee  chosen  nomioally  bv  ballot ;  but 
(SC) 
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t>ver  whole  districts,  who  were  too  proud, 
loo  powerful,  and  too  baibarous  to  submit 
to  laws  far  more  necessary  than  even  laws 
for  securing  independence  of  elections, 
did  not  exercise  the  most  absolute  control 
over  towns  which  belonged  to  them  almost 
like  their  other  goods  and  chattels,  and 
whose  inhabitants  they  still  reckoned  to 
be  their  vassals.  But  the  historical  part 
of  the  question  is  so  clear  and  unquestion- 
able,  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  mention  it,  did  not  the  language  and 
doctrines  one  has  heard  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  traces  of  tbem  that  are  almost 
every  where  to  be  found  in  petitionSi 
afford  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  radical 
reformers,  and  of  the  impudence  and  dex- 
terity of  their  leaders  in  operating  upon  it. 
These  leaders  well  know  that  the  people 
of  England  are  beyond  almost  any  nation 
attached  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  their 
forefathers,  and  that  the  thought  of  a  new 
constitution  would  be  highly  distasteful 
to  them  even  at  a  moment  of  tlie  greatest 
distress,  and  the  greatest  discontent;  and 
they  have  therefore,  with  admirable  bold- 
ness, and  admirable  fidsehood,  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  so  powerful  a  weapon, 
and  turn  it  against  their  opponents,  to 
whom  it  naturally  belonged;  and  whilst 
they  were  in  fact  proposing  as  great  and 
formidable  a  change  as  ever  took  place  in 
the  government  ofany  country,  they  have 
very  gravely,  and  to  say  the  truth  not  al- 
together unsuccessfully,  stated,  that  they 
were  only  desirous  of  recalling  the  constitu- 
tion to  its  ancientformi  and  its  acknowledged 
principles. 

But  let  us  consider,  or  rather  let  them 
consider,  what  sort  of  government  it  is  that 
they  would  give  us  in  place  of  our  own. 
If  they  listen  to  their  leaders  out  of  doors, 
they  will  be  persuaded  that  radical  reform 
is  ful  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  the 
very  perfection  of  a  mixed  and  balanced 
constitution.  The  king  will  enjoy  his  just 
prerogative  ;—«heaven  forbid  that  they 
should  harbour  any  design  of  trenchine 
upon  it,  they  rather  wish  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  it  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors.  The  peers  too 
will  continue  to  exercise  their  lawful  and 
salutary  privileges.  The  reformers  have  no 
doctrine  at  all  in  reserve  by  which  they 
might  be  assailed,  still  less  could  they  be 
invalidated  by  any  le^timate  deduction 
from  their  avowed  principles.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  their  attack  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  only  causeofcoiopkiiDtiSiUiat 


this  statue  of  gold  should  have  feet  of  clay ; 
only  to  reform  that  and  all  will  'be  well. 
The  king  will  exercise  his  prerogative,  the 
peers  their  privileges,  in  dignity  and  secu- 
rity, and  the  righu  of  the  people  will  be 
defended  by  spotless  representatives.  The 
Lords  will  reject  such  bills  as  in  their  wis? 
dom  they  disapprove,  the  king  will  get 
back  his  Jong  lost  veto,  and  make  use  of  it 
by  the  advice  of  ministers  who  may  or  may 
not  be  members  of  parliament,  worthy  un- 
salaried men,  chosen  like  the  bishops 
among  the  primitive  christians,  for  their 
wisdom  and  sanctity.  There  would  be  no 
discord,  no  wars,  hardly  any  taxes;  there 
would  be  no  useless  talkers,  called  orators, 
no  over-grown  pirates  and  plunderers 
called  ffenerals,  and  admirals;  no  Pitts, 
no  NdsonSi  no  Wellingtons.  There 
would  be  no  underhand  influencOi  no 
corrupt  sympathy  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  between  them  and  the 
throne.  All  things  would  be  transacted, 
plainly  simply,  and  openly,— each  body  of 
which  the  legislature  is  composed,  would 
play  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  it  by 
the  constitution,  and  never  seek  to  pass  its 
just  limit.— Thus  fiir,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  experience— of  reason  which  tells 
us  that  such  an  assembly  never  can  exist, 
of  experience  that  telb  us  such  an  assem* 
bly,  so  constituted,  and  so  privileged,  as 
a  House  of  Commons  reformed  upon  the 
radical  plan — never  did  exist,  without  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  power  of  the  state.  We 
are  to  imagine  to  ourselves  five  or  six 
hundred  persons,  each  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  constituents  at  his  back^ 
no  indolent,  no  contemplative,  no  retired 
persons  among  them;  no  persons  that 
thought,  and  dared  to  act  as  if  they 
thought,  that  the  people  can  be  better 
served,  than  by  immediate  compliance 
with  the  popular  wish ;  all  active,  and  en- 
terprising,>— able,  or  making  up  for  the 
want  of  abilities  by  those  aru  that  so  com- 
monly supply  their  place  in  a  democracy— 
without  a  single  moment  for  pause,  or 
reflection;  dividing  their  feverish  years 
betwixt  debate  and  canvass— without  dig- 
nity, without  security — constantly  catch- 
ing  at  a  trust  that  escaped  too  fast  from 
their  hands  to  be  exercised  with  firmness, 
or  wisdom,— bidding  away  at  a  perpetual 
auction  of  populanty,  the  happiness  of 
the  very  people,  whose  favour  tnev  were 
to  Qourt.  And  this  is  an  assembly  that 
would  respect  laws  and  customs— the 
imaffinary  barrier  of  a  constitution ;  that 
would  be  content  to  take  one  third  of  the 
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power  of  the  slate,  and  leave  the  other 
two  to  be  peacei^ly  eojoyed,  by  an  bere« 
ditary  monarch,  and  a  privileged  order! 
an  anembly  that  must  never  be  behind 
tlie  people  m  any  violence — every  indivi- 
dual of  which,  roust  tremble  for  his  poli- 
tical existence  whenever  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate their  follies,  and  outrun  their  mad- 
ness ;  which  would  be  afiected  by  the  po- 
pular feeling,  as  the  most  delicate  ther* 
mometer  is  by  the  surrounding  air.  It 
would  be  formidable  enough  in  its  ordi- 
nary operation,  and  its  natural  temperature, 
but  when  raised  to  blood-heat  in  the  storm 
of  enthusiairo,  there  is  no  cruelty,  no  vio- 
lence, no  absurdity,  to  which  it  might 
not  be  transported.  And  does  any  man 
believe  that  such  an  assembly  would  allow, 
or  that  it  could  allow,  its  commands  to 
be  disputed  by  the  king,  or  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  No,  Sir,  it  would  quickly  be  dis* 
covered,  that  if  the  people  had  a  right 
to  be  equallv  represented,  they  had  dso 
*  right,  to  have  the  will  they  expressed 
bv  that  equal  representation,  implicitly 
obeyed ;— and  to  sav  the  truth,  I  should 
not  much  object  to  toe  justness  of  the  con- 
clusion then,  though  I  obiect  most  strong- 
ly to  the  unfairness  of  disguising  it  now. 
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&o  long  as  the  King  and  tfie  Lords  suflbr- 
ed  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  tide,  their  insignificant  existence 
would  be  tolerated  by  thdr  masters;  but 
the  first  refusal  to  register  an  edict,  would 
disclose  the  real  state  of  the  government. 
Then  would  come  the  time  for  speaking 
out ;  then  would  the  **  arcanum''  of  the 
democracy  be  disclosed ;  then  we  should 
be  told,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd, nothing  more  monstrous,  than  that 
the  king— a  solitary  individual— that  the 
Lords,  a  few  lazy  aristocrats,  should  be 
allowed  to  oppose  their  interest,  or  their 
caprices  to  the  authentic  will  of  the  peo- 
ple;  that  nothing  could  be  farUier  trom 
the  intentions  of  those  great  and  wise 
men,  that  had  planned  this  happy  change, 
to  whom  thanks  were  due,  not  only  Tor 
their  courage  and  exertions  but  also  for 
their  prudence,  not  dazzling  at  once  with 
full  glare  of  revolutionary  light,  eyes  that 
had  been  weakened,  by  long  confinement,  in 
the  prisons  of  the  old  corrupt  government, 
but  in  letting  it  in  upon  them  cautiously,  and 
bj  due  degrees ;  but  concealing  from  them, 
till  the  very  last,  those  grand  conclusions 
that  must  now  appear  to.be  clearly,  and 
irresistibly  deduced  from  established  pre- 
mises. Tnen  standing  upon  the  very  brink 
of  a  democracy,  to  which  they  had  led 


us  bv  sure,  though  circuitous  steps,  they 
would  turn  round  and  laugh  at  those  that 
were  affrighted  at  the  leap  they  were 
about  to  take.  Now  they  are  loud,  and 
zealous  in  their  professions  of  loyalty, 
and  attachment  to  all  the  uncorrupted 
parts  of  the  constitution,  and  treat  any 
doubts  upon  those  points  as  foul,  malig- 
nant calumnies;  then  they  would  claim 
credit  for  their  ingenuity,  and  glory  ia 
that  pious  fraud,  which  had  imposed  upon 
their  follower,  and  defeated  tneir  adver- 
saries. Before  such  a  concentration  of 
force,  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
would  disappear,  like  chaff  before  the 
wind;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  themr 
selves,  and  for  Uie  cotmtry,  would  be, 
that  they  should  yield  without  trying  the 
event  of  a  sanguinary,  but  ine^ctual 
struggle. 

The  great  and  civilized  state,  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  which  is  alone  fit  to  serve 
for  an  example,  affi>rds  us  but  few  instan- 
ces of  an  assembly,  composed  according 
to  the  principles  of  radical  reform  ;-«one 
example,  however,  it  does  afford.  The 
assembly  in  question,  was,  I  believe,  ii» 
all  respects,  as  far  as  law  could  niake 
it  80,  the  very  fellow  to  that  which  the 
radiod  reformers  wish  to  substitute,  for 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  There 
had  been  indeed  at  first,  some  talk  abotiS 
limiting  the  right  of  voting  to  persons 
possessmg  a  certam  property;  but  it 
ended  in  a  strict  conformity  to  principles^ 
and  the  consequent  establisnment  of 
universal  sufiage.  And  what  was  the 
result;  was  there  anv  thing  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  assembly  so  constituted, 
that  can  be  to  us  an  object  of  imitation, 
or  envy? — Did  it  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness, or  the  glory  of  the  country,  m 
which  it  was  established?  or,  since  eco- 
nomy is  the  other  great  cry  of  the  mo- 
ment, did  it  husband  the  resources,  and 
diminish  the  burthen  of  the  people? 
That  assembly  was  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  France — an  assembly  which  it. 
would  be  superfluous  to  characterize 
by  any  epithets  of  reproach,  since  the 
very  name  of  it  has  become  a  bye-word 
among  men,  and  suggests  at  once 
all  that  is  mott  monstrous  in  cruelty, 
prodigality,  and  criminal  ambition.  I 
think  too  highly  of  the  honesty,  justice, 
and  good  nature  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  believe  that  any  assembly,  how- 
ever chosen  from  among  them,  wotild 
equal  the  guilt,  and  shame  of  that  in^ 
famous  body;  but   still  it  is  proper  to 
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recollect,  that  they  were  chosen  from  a 
great,  and  civilised  people,  and  that  in 
its  form,  and  in  the  principles,  upon  which 
it  was  composed,  it  was  the  image — per- 
haps the  model, — of  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons;  and  that  this  singular  union 
of  desperate  and  flagitious  men,  was 
brought  together  by  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  uniyersal  suffrage. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  spoken  as  usual, 
with  great  bitterness,    and    indignation, 
upon  what  are  commonly  called  the  rot- 
ten boroughs.   He  and  other  gentlemen, 
who  entertain  similar    opinions,   usually 
take  for  the  foundation  of  their  statements 
and  reasonings,  the  celebrated  petition, 
prepared  by  my  right  hon.  friend  opposite, 
in  the  year  1794,  and  which,  he  will,  I 
hope,  pardon  me  for  Saying,  savours  much 
of  the  doctrines  that  were  afloat  at  that 
disastrous  period,  and  from  the  contagion 
of  which  the  "  Friends  of  the  People," 
did  not  wholly  escape.    It  is  a  sort  or  ar- 
gument   **  ad  verecundiam."   **  We  can 
prove  so  and  so,   and  will  you  then  ven- 
tare  to  set  your  faces  to  so  scandalous  a 
system  ?**  Now,  Sir,  I  must  at  once  con- 
less,    that   this  is  a  point  opon   wliich 
I  am   altogether   shameless,   I  will  not 
consent    to    argue    this   question   upon 
any  .principle  of  extenuation,  or  apology. 
I  wm  not  say,  that   it  is  an  abuse,  out 
that  it  is  so  interwoven   with  the  sound 
part  of  our   system,    that   it    ought  to 
be  endured  on   account    of  the  danger 
we  might  incur  by  removing  it.  Nd,  Sir; 
if  it  is  an  abuse,  it  is  an  enormous,  in- 
tolerable abuse,  and  the  danger  of  change 
is  nothing  compared  with   the  mischief, 
of  allowing  it   to   continue.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  think  it  no  abuse 
at  all,  and  to  consider  the  borough  sys- 
tem, as  it  now  stands,  to  be  an  essential 
Fart  of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
value  that  part  of  the   representation 
jUst  as  much  as  any  other,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  part  with  Yorkshire,  as  I  would 
with  Old  Sarum. 

The  reasons  upon  which  the  defence  of 
that  system  stands  have  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  stated,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  any  of 
them;  besides,  they  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  choice  even  is  difiBculL 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  practice  of  our 
constitutioii— >a  practice  against  which  I 
have  never  heara  any  valid  objection^ 
parliament  has  become  a  species  of  pro- 
fession ;<^entlem6n  may  criticise  the  ex- 
pression-^Dut  I  mean  it  has  become  that 


which  requires  peculiar  studies,  and  th^ 
devotion  of  a  life  in  those  that  rise  to  emi«- 
nence,  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  coun*> 
try.    It  is  a  task  that  requires. abilities  of 
the  first  order,  exercised  and  cultivated  bj 
continual  attention  and  care.     And  how 
are  we  to  ex|)ett  that  labour  and  that  de^ 
votion,  if  the  system  is  not  such  as  will 
afford  a  reasonable  certainty  of  a  perma*- 
nent  political  existence  to  the  persons  that 
engage  in  it  ?    Men  of  the  higheirt  cha^ 
racter  and  talents  may  become  unpopulat 
—nay,  for  a  time,  they  may  become  odi- 
ous; and  is  it  fit  that  on  that  account  they 
should  be  completely  expelled  from  polp- 
tical  life?   or,  what  is  still  worse  for  the 
public,  that  they  should  be  obliged,  in  or* 
der  to  avoid  becoming  odious,  and  in  ord^^ 
to  preserve  to  themselves  the  means  of  ex^ 
ertion  and  display,  to  court  the  people  in 
opposition  to  their  own  opinion  and  to  th6 
interests  of  the  people  itself?    And  in  thik 
view  the  borough  system  has  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  representatives  of  popular 
places  themselves,  as  those  among  them 
that  are  phiying  a  great  part  in  public  life; 
are  by  that  means  rescued  from  that  state 
of  vile  dependence  upon  the  temporary 
will  of  the  people  in  wnich  they  would  be 
placed  if  there  were  no  such  refbse.    To 
a  certain  point  they  will  go,  hot  that  limit 
they  wiU  not  pass,  because  they  know  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  their  constituents 
to  put  to  them  the  ahemative — too  trying 
perhaps  for  human  virtue — of  compliance 
or  of  expulsion  from  public  life.    And 
well  it  is  that  they  should  not  have  that 
power,  to  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  that  this    country    ever   produced 
would  have  fallen  victims.     I  am  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  the  history  of  old  politicd 
disputes,  nor  to  inquire  who  was  right 
ana  who  was  wrong  in  those  circumstances 
that  have  at  different  times,  wirhtn  the 
memory  of  man,  occasioned  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  this  country 
to  lose  their  elections  for  popular  places. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  was 
right  that  they  should  retain  a  seat  here— . 
whether  or  not  the  law,  the  constitution, 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  suf^ 
fered   hj   their    having  an    opportunity 
to  plead  their  own  cause,  and  assert  tlieit 
own  principles.    That  opportunity  they 
had  onder  the  borough  system :  tnat  op- 
portunity they  would  not  have  had  wftfr- 
out  it:  and  we  have  gone  a  great  way 
towards  the  defence  of  that  system,  when 
we  have  shown  that  (as  was  undoubtedly 
the  &ti}   sudi   men  aa    Mr.   Bork^, 
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Mr.  Windham,  and  lord  Howick^  owed 
to  it  seats  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
hare  eojoyed  in  the  legislature  of  their 
country. 

In  a  reformed  parliament — I  mean  a 
parliament  reformed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  borouffbri— -two  descriptions  of  persons 
only  would  find  a  place— -persons  standing 
upon  their  local  interests,  and  those  to 
wnom,  from  whatever  cause,  some  share 
of  popularity  was  attached — proprietors 
and  demagogues.  The  question  th^  is, 
whether  these  are  the  only  persons  that 
ought  to  have  seats  ?  and  whether,  under 
audi  an  arrangement,  all  orders  and  in- 
terests  would  oe  as  well  represented  as 
they  are  now  ?  I  confess  I  am  astonished 
to  hear  such  a  doctrine  in  the  quarter  from 
which  it  sometimes  proceeds.  Do  gentle- 
men really  think  that  electioneering  is  the 
pursuit  that  is  most  calculated  to  enlarge 
or  elevate  the  mind  i  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  youth  of 
many  of  these  whom  I  see  around  me  was 
much  better  spent  in  acquiring  those  ac« 
eompHshments,  and  treasuring  up  those 
▼ast  stores  of  knowledge,  which  now  adorn 
and  enlighten  this  House,  than  in  the  ob- 
actire  and  vexatious  labours  of  a  canvass, 
and  in  devising  means  to  recommend  them- 
aelves  to  this  or  to  that  body  of  electors,  in 
any  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  districts 
into  which  the  cduntry  would  be  parcelled 
under  the  new  system.  What  the  result 
might  have  been  I  do  not  presume  to  con* 
jecture ;  but  this  much  I  am  sure  of,  that 
if  they  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
their  wishes,  we  should  have  had  far  less 
valuable  members  of  parliament  than  we 
have  now  the  advantage  to  possess.  Of 
this  too  I  am  sure,  that  neither  towards 
them,  nor  towards  any  other  men  of  ta« 
lent*,  the  constitution  of  this  oountrv  is 
delinquent.  They  may  rise  as  soon,  they 
may  rise  as  high,  they  may  rise  by  as 
hooourable  menns,  as  under  any  form  of 
government  that  human  wisdom  could 
oevtse,  or  human  virtue  could  carry  into 
•feet.  But  then  there  are  gentlemen  here 
who  will  tell  me  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
reform  they  have  in  view.  What  they 
want  u  something  safe,  something  mode- 
rate, something  quite  free  from  all  those 
objections  that  they  admit  are  applicable 
to  such  wild  projects  as  annual  parlia* 
meota  and  universal  sufirage.  To  them 
therefore  I  shall  now  address  myself..  But 
before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  to  be  in- 
dulged With  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
the  situation  in  which  the  two  classes  of 
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reformers  stand  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  with  respect  to  us,  a  situation  • 
so  whimsical,  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
aecount  for  it^  It  cannot  have  escaped 
any  person  that  has  attended  to  what  baa 
been  going  on  for  some  time  past  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  radical  reformers  on  every 
occasion  treat  the  moderate  reformera 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  derision  ;  that 
they  not  only  undervalue  their  judgment^ 
but  they  call  in  question  their  motives  i 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  moderate  re- 
formers behave  themselves  with  all  ima-* 
ginable  charity,  and  even  sobmissiony  to^ 
wards  tlie  radical  reformers;  and  lose  na 
opportunity,  whenever  that  is  possible,  of 
making  common  cause  with  them,  and 
approach  them,  whenever  they  can,  in 
humble  g'lise,  to  pick  up  a  few  crumbs  of 
popularity  that  fall  from  their  overstocked 
table.  In  point  of  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  discussion,  they  approach  much 
nearer  to  us  than  they  do  to  their  radical 
friends;  for  though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  what  they  really  mean,  yet  I 
presume  one  may  do  them  the  credit  of 
supposing,  that  if  it  were  put  to  them 
whether  they  woqld  have  the  British  con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head,  or  have  recourse 
by  way  of  remedy  to  annual  parliamenta 
and  universal  suffrage,  they  would  prefer 
things  as  they  now  are  to  so  formidable  a 
change.  But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
and  much  to  be  deplored,  that  though  we 
have  the  benefit  of  much  greater  proximity 
of  opinion,  all  the  feelings,  all  the  inclina- 
tion, all  the  patronage  of  the^  eentlemen, 
are  given  to  those  that  recede  from  them 
so  much  farther  than  we  do,  and  espouse 
doctrines,  with  the  danger  and  absurdity 
of  which  they  are  so  thoroughly  aware. 

Again,  Sir,  I  must  remark,  that  though 
the  great  ground  of  their  complaint  is,  that 
the  people  are  imperfectly  and  inadequately 
represented  in  parliament,  yet  that  the 
people  are  in  fact  never  so  ill  or  so  un- 
fairfy  represented  as  by  those  that  ask  for 
what  they  term  a  moderate  reform ;  who 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  were  unauthorized  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  by  whom  they  are  disavowed 
at  every  step.  Moderate  reform!  Who 
is  it  that  asks  for  moderate  reform  out  of 
this  House,  and  out  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  persons  sitting  here,  and  in  an- 
other assembly  very  near  us?  Nothing 
is  more  evident,  tlian  that  the  people  of 
England  are  divided  into  two  classes  upon 
this  subjea;  Uie  majority— an  absolute 
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numerical  majority,  I  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly  an  immense  majority  of  the  pro- 
perty, knowledge,  8en«e,  and  good  ditpo- 
sitton  of  the  country — in  favour  of  the 
constitution  as  it  is;  and  an  active,  and 
powerful  clamorous  minority,  strengthened 
very  much  by  the  temporary  distress  and 
discontent  of  this  particular  period,  who 
are  for  going  all  lengths,  and  establishing 
what,  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy  (apd 
how  long  it  would  keep  that  name  is  very 
uncertain)  a  democratical  republic.  The 
hon.  baronet  opposite,  or  rather  the  noble 
lord,  for  he  seems  to  be  the  highest  bid« 
der,  represents  a  large  share  of  public 
opinion;  my  right  hon. friend,  the  member 
for  Peterborough,  who  sits  below  him,  re- 
presents a  much  larger;  but  the  genUe- 
men  who  talk  of  moderate  reform  repre- 
sent nothing  and  nobody,  or,  at  best,  a  few 
places  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
proprietors,  and  here  4ind  there  a  fe#  be- 
nevolent whimsical  specolatists.  Mode- 
rate reform  is  not  a  popular  thing;  it  is 
oonsidered— to  borrow  from  a  vocabulary 
with  which  we  have  of  late  been  made  too 
familiar-^only  as  an  imposture  of  one  of 
the  oligarchical  factions.  If  a  moderate 
reformer  were  to  venture  into  such  a 
meeting  as  one  of  those  which  have  been 
lately  held  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  I 
have  no  doubt  Chat  the  quantity  of  popu- 
lar hatred,  as  indicated  by  the  usual  ex- 
ponent of  interruption,  clamour,  and 
abuse,  would  be  found  greater  against  the 
moderate  reformer  than  against  the  anti- 
reformer.  An  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  mine  who  usually  sits  opposite,  can 
tell  as  well  as  any  man  what  is  the  recep- 
tion prepared  for  persons,  even  of  tbe 
first  rate  character  and  abilities,  who  ven- 
ture to  appear  in  such  company  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  that  of  being 
moderate  reformers.  The  people  are 
either  wholly  perverted,  or  quite  sound : 
either  duped  by  a  specious,  but  absurd 
and  mischievous  theory,  or  attached  to  an 
ancient  and  salutary  usage.  There  are  some 
persons  against  the  constitution:  there 
are  others,  and,  thank  heaven,  a  great  many 
more,  that  are  for  the  constitution.  But 
this  motley  sect  has  no  hold  or  influence 
whatever  upon  the  country.  The  possibi- 
lity that  their  project  might  lead  to  further 
changes,  and  to  greater  mischief,  is  the 
only  thing  that  rescues  it  from  the  con- 
tempt of  both  parties,  and  recommends  it 
to  the  hatred  of  the  one,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  other.  Most  people  are  of 
opioiooi  that  this  building,   which   has 


shaUered  us  so  long,  so  completely,  and 
through  so  many  storms,  ought  to  be/ 
kept  up  just  as  it  is,  and  jus^  as  it  has- 
been*  There  is  another  party  too,f«bos» 
number  and  force  I  am  not  disposed  to 
dissemble,  though  I  am  unable  to  esti* 
mate  it  precisely,  who  say  that  it  is  a* 
clumsy,  irregular  fabric^  utterly  uait  la 
answer  tlie  purposes  lor  whicli  they  pr^-' 
tend  it  was  constructed,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again  aAev' 
the  plan  of  some  French  oi;  AmarioaA' 
architect ;  but  as  to  those  that  are  desi-^ 
reus  of  tampering  with  the  edifice  up<m 
some  petty  notion  of  his  own,  and  who  pro- 
pose to  put  up  a  sham  window  here,  aadt» 
stick  on  a  bit  of  &lse  gothic  there,  or  to  illu- 
minate it  with  a  noxious  gas  at  Uie  risk  of 
poisoning  all  the  inhabitants,  they  form 
an  almost  imperceptible  minority  in  the 
country.  They  are  neither  believed  nor 
understood ;  and  the  only  safe,  the  onlv 
respected  partisans  of  moderat/e  reft>ras  arV 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  this  Houssy 
where  they  are  screened  by  the  autboritgr 
ii^hich  their  condoct  tends  to  iM^ir 
against  the  people  of  whose  cause  they 
are  the  seM^constituied,  disavowed,  dis- 
trusted advocates.  Lei  me  not  be  so  ^ 
misunderstood  as  that  I  should  be  accused 
of  maintaining,  or  even  insinuating,  that 
because  moderate  reform  is  not  populav,' 
that  it  must  therefore  be  wrongj.  Bu& 
what  I  wish  to  notice  Is,  tbe  inconsistency^ 
of  popular  men  asking  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  for  that  which  the  people  do  not 
want,  end  oifeHng  or  complaining  thafr 
parliament  is  not  a  fair  echo  of  the  pubHo 
opinion,  as  a  ground  for  a  measure  in  fa- 
vour of  which  Ihere  is  no  piiblic  opinion- 
whatever.  If  when  they  are  asked  for 
whom  they  appear?  They  say  for  the 
people  of  £ngland.  I  shall  deny  the<fact^ 
Let  them  show  their  brief,  and  we  sho)^ 
see  that  it  came  from  their  old  dient  the 
whig  aristocracy,  of  which  1  speak  witbali 
imaginable  respcct>  (on  account  o?  their 
admirable  conduct  in  the  reign  of  queta 
Anne, )  but  which  is  not  the  neople  of  Eng- 
land— the  suffering  peof^e  of  England,  who 
either  acquiesce  with  meritorious  patience 
under  their  misfortunes,  or  who,  where  they 
ask  any  thing,  ask  for  that  with  the  rea^ 
nature  and  consequences  of  which  I  am 
persuaded  they  are  quite  unacquainted,  fop 
a  complete  and  fundamental  change  in 
that  constitution  which  showers  down 
upon  Ihemthe  glories  of  freedom,  seenri* 
ty,  and  power,  whilst  they  are  denymglta 
principles  and  cursing  its  existence* 
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y  Iii^Mer,SintoeoavibcetteHoo8eth«t 
I  have  *ilhbt  giveo  an  ex^gerated  vieir  of 
Ihfe  projfecta  of  the  radictil  refortoers  or 
of  tiii  DOtioftB  tbey  ^DhertaiD  iftrith  respect 
to  oioderate  reform,  I  beg  to  re^d  to 
them  a  vierjr  fbw  sentences  from  a  book  that 
was  pot  into  m j  handft  onhr  Iftte  in  this  ver^ 
morning,  which  1  therefore  have  not  had 
€Ndicient  time  to  go  throogh,  hot  which 
Uppetrt  to  be  highly  cnrSotn  ahd  infetrtn^ 
tt^ei.  it  proceeds  ft'Otn  the  pen  of  a  geti- 
tleman  whose  natne  mult  be  fkmiliar  to 
most  of  Ihose  be(bre  whom  I  hate  the 
hofaoar  to  ^6ak<— ah  anthor  of  no  iii^an 
repotation  or  ability— I  mean  Mr.  Jere- 
^  my  Bentham.  The  very  title  of  it  conve5rS 
DO  bad  notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  il 
written.  It  is  called  "  Plan  of  Parliament 
tary  Reform/*  Ac,  with  an  introduction, 
showing  the  necessity  of  radical^  and  tho 
inadeduacy  of  moderate  reform.  The 
title  of  ^e  third  chapter  is  •*  CaUs^  of  the 
above^  and  all  other  Mischieft;  particular 
Interests,  ih^  Monarchical  and  Aristocrati* 
eal,  adverse  to  the  universal — their  Ascen- 
dancy.'' Of  the  fourth,  which  rs  a  sequel 
So  it,  ^  Sole  Remedy  in  principle,  Demo* 
cratie  Ascendancy."— Of  the  fifth,  *<  Re* 
medy  in  detail— Radical  Parliamentary 
Rcfform.*'-^*Chap. d.  ^'Honourable  House 
incorrigible. — 10.  Abdication  more  trtily 
predicable  of  Honourable  House  thain  of 
James  2Ad.-— Q?/ere,  as  to  Forfeiture." — 
In  pige  3S  of  the  Introduction,  we  find  thH 
faonfest  avowal  of  the  real  object  of  radi- 
cat  reform,  **  but  for  the  LngHsh  Con- 
atftution  democracy,  the  only  democracy 
#drih  the  name  never  could  have  been 
known.  Oh  rare  English  Constitution! — 
there,  (here  n  thy  greatest,  there  thy  only 
Mstieg  j^i^aise.— Didance  equality!  no:  I 
cannot  say  e(|aality,  when  What  I  mean  is 
ascendancy^-^Pahied  would  be  this  hand, 
mmioniess  this  pen,  if  for  Che  first  time  in 
tlife,  already  of  some  length,  it  were  fo 
attenmt  deception."  Chap.  IG  h  headed 
iS—-*' Moderate  Reform;  its  Arrangements; 
(heir  Inadequacy." — In  chap.  18,  he  con- 
ndetB  those  party  inter^sia  that  be  deems 
hostile  to  adequate  reforiA.  I  will  read 
M^  p9S9k^  wkk'ich  is  somewhat  curious. 
The  House  will  observe,  that  as  Mr.  Ben- 
tham bai  adopted  a  very  whimsicsl  system, 
he  has  also  indented  for  it  a  very  peculiar 
kmgu8ffe*-Q  sort  of  jargon,  which,  how- 
«vOr,  like  the  <'  linguajtantai'  bears  a  suf- 
ficient resemblance  to  knowA  languagSes, 
and  tlie  ordinary  grammatical  forms,  to  bd 
inteHi^Mo  even  to  those  that  have  not 
aMde  It  dieir  p^jrticnla?  stu^ :— *'  In  thff 
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first  place,  as  to  waste  aod  corruption- 
corruption  and  waste—- of  the  tories  it  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  interest  to 
keep  that  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
people  which  is  expended  in  waste  and 
corruptions  as  great  as  possible  ;  so  of  the 
whigs  likewise;  under  non-reform  this 
quantity  will  be  left  untouched— under 
moderate  reform  the  reduction  in  it,  if  any, 
#odld  \iiemnimted:  under  radical  reform 
it  would  bb  maxifhixed"  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  io  the  same  effect,  but  1  for- 
bear trodbling  the  House  by  reading  any 
more.  Still  what  they  have  heard,  must 
bb  considered  as  throwing  some  light  upon 
the  real  nature  of  radical  reform ;.  and  the 
disnosition  of  the  radical  reformers,  both 
towards  the  constitution,  and  towards  their 
moderate  brethren  ;  and  however  we  may 
most  of  OS  difier  from  this  ingenious  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  objects  he  has  in  view, 
wi*  must  all  fbel  grateful  to  him  for  his 
candour  In  explaining  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  moderate  refbrta,  what  evils  do 
gentlemen  pretend  it  would  have  pre- 
vented in  time  past?  What  do  they 
think  it  would  hinder  for  the  future  i  I 
lay  thiSf  because  I  consider  them  as  et- 
cluded  from  the  theoretical  view  of  thesilb- 
ject,*  which  would  carry  them  the  whole 
length  of  radical  reform^  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  have  repeatedly,  and  I  be- 
lieve sincerely,  disclaimed.  They  say  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  Now,  Sir,  this  argu- 
noient  implies  the  truth  of  three  positions 
—one  ot  which  I  conceive  to  be  doubtful 
—the  other  two  faAe.  The  first  is,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  too  great. 
The  great  difference  of  opinion  that  pre- 
vails upon  this  point  quite  bears  me  ouft  in 
treating  it  as  doubtful,  though  1  confess 
the  leaning  of  my  own  mind  is  towards 
th^  affirmative.  The  influence  of  th6 
Crown  arises  from  two  sources,  office  and 
establishment.  That  which  arises  from 
office  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  government.  It  is  that  aris- 
ing fVom  establishment  which  I  suspect  is 
too  great.  I  say  I  suspect  only,  ^r  it 
is  quite  obvious  ^hat  this  is  not  the  mo- 
ment at  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
correct  judgment.  AH  notions  derived 
from  the  war  establishment  must  be  very 
wide  of  the  troth,  and  in  order  to 
come  to  a  sound  opinion,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  see  What  is  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment in  pMcCi  and  to  watch  its  ope- 
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ration.  At  this  moment  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  derived  from  establishment 
niust  be  below  its  usual  average.  A  great 
establishment  in  a  course  of  reduction,  is 
a  less  abundant  source  of  influence  than  a 
much  smaller  one  that  is  gradually  rising, 
or  even  stationary.  Ever  since  the  peace, 
tlie  Crown,  instead  of  acts  of  bounty  and 
grace,  has  been  limited  to  stern  duties  of 
retrenchment  and  denial — most  just,  I  ad- 
mit— most  necessary— most  indispensable; 
J)ut  still  harsh,  t^till  painful — but  produc- 
tive of  any  thing  besides  influence.  The 
jduty  of  retrenchment  is  so  obvious,  that 
the  government  is  never  thanked  for  the 
performance  of  it ;  nay,  it  is  Coo  happy  if 
it  escapes  being  complained  against  for 
•pot,  carrying  economy  far  enough.  But 
that  which  fails  in  obtaininf^  the  good-will 
jof  the  public,  insures  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  individual ;  so  that,  whilst  the  advisers 
i>f  the  Crown  are  assailed  on  one  side  by 
the  open  collective  clamour  of  those  who, 
after  all  the  reductions  have  been  made 
ihat  the  public  safety  will  admit,  still  ask 
for  more; — on  the  other,  they  are  perse- 
cuted in  detail  by  the  complaints  of  thou* 
sands  of  its  dismissed,  indigent,  and  discon- 
.tented  servants.  But  I  am  quite  content 
to  forego  any  benefit  I  might  take  from 
these  circumstances,  and  to  argue  upon 
the  admission  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  is  too  great.  But  then  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  parliamentary  reform 
would  diminish  that  influence.  No  doubt 
radical  reform  would  diminish  it  by  spee- 
dily abating  that  nuisance  called  the 
Crown  itself.  No  more  effectual  way  o^ 
removing  a  branch  can  be  devised  than  to 
cut  down  the  tree.  But  all  the  plans  of 
moderate  reform  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  where  it  ought  to  be  maintained, 
^nd  to  support  it  where  it  ought  to  be 
Icept  in  check.  They  would  diminish  that 
regular  and  systematic— I  will  not  say  op- 
position to — but  watch  over  the  measures 
0f  government,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  our  present  system,  and 
aubstitute  for  it  long  periods  of  blind  con- 
fidence, interrupted  now  and  then  by  fits 
.of  unreasonable  jealousy  and  imitation. 
The  fact  is,  that  (unless  when  the  right 
pf  voting  extends  to  a  very  numerous 
class  indeed,  and  where  you  are,  in  conse^ 
quence,  encountered  by  all  the  evils  of 
mere  mob  election),  large  bodies  are  by  no 
means  models  of  purity.— Influence  finds 
jts  way  to  the  constituent  quite  as  readily 
AS  jpihe  repjrcaentativei  and  a  member  of 


parliament,  though  uncorropt  himself,  yet^ 
acting  under  the  influence  of  influenced 
constituents,  is  just  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon  as  if  he  acted  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal advantase.  But  even  admitting 
first,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ia 
too  great,  and  next,  that  parliamentary  re- 
form would  diminish  it,  still  does  it  folioir^ 
in  the  third  place,  that  it  is  the  most  pro* 
dent  and  efficacious  mode  of  attaining  that 
object?  Does  an  inroad  upon  the  very 
frame  and  constitution  of  parliament,  come 
first  in  the  order  of  remedies  ?  Qught  we 
not  to  have  exhausted  all  other  means  be» 
fore  we  have  recourse  to  so  desf>erate  an 
expedient  ?  Ought  we  not  to  try  every 
revocable  before  we  venture  upon  an  irre« 
vocable  step  ?  Ought  we  pot  to  employ 
every  resource  that  legislation  can  supply 
before  we  attack  the  legislature  itself,— 
publish  a  libel  upon  ourselvts  and  upon 
all  preceding  parliaments,  and  come  be« 
fore  the  world  with  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  incapacity  and  ill-faith?  If  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Crown  be  too  great,  let  its 
patronage,  the  source  of  that  influence,  be 
diminished ;  but  whilst  a  single  office  re« 
mains  that  can  be  abolished— whilst  a  sin* 
gle  salary  remains  that  can  be  reduced-^ 
whilst  a  single  establishment  remains  that 
can  be  pared  down,  let  parliament  go  un* 
touched.  Do  gentlemen  think  they  caa 
stop  at  moderate  reform  ?  Do  they  think 
that  would  content  the  great  body  of  the 
reformers  out  of  doors  ?  Will  the  hon. 
baronet  who  moved  this  question,  say,  that 
it  would  satisfy  him  ?  What  wou  d  be  the 
first  motion  made  (probably  by  himself) 
in  the  moderately  reformed  parliament { 
Why,  for  radical  reform.  He,  and  those 
that  think  like  him,  would  say,  '^Thisiswell 
enough  for  a  beginning,  and  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  we  could  have  expected  from 
the  members  of  an  assembly  so  constituted 
as  the  old  House  of  Commons :  but  still 
we  must  recollect,  that  it  is  but  a  begin* 
ning;  that  if  ever  they  were  compelled  by 
a  sense  of  shame  to  do  so  much,  it  is  in* 
cumbent  upon  us  that  have  been  chosen 
upon  somewhat  better  principles  to  do 
more."  Such  an  argument  would  hardly  fail 
ofsucpess.  We  should  have  another  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  perhapK  (by  a  still 
easier  process)  another,  till,  by  a  series, 
of  successive  epuratioiitf  (touMe  the  modern 
phrase)  we  should  have  esiabli>hed  the 
**  democratic  a<tcendaricv,"  which  Mr. 
Bentham  already  so  earnestly  and  %o  ho^ 
neatly  asks  for.  Moderate  reform  is  on^ 
the  sharp  epd  of  the  wedge  whicbf  if  it  i« 
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once  iottnuated  into  a  cleft,  wQl  soon  be 
propelled  by  a  force  sufficient  to  rive  the 
proudest  oaik  in  the  whole  forest* 

Then  conies  another  mode  of  argu- 
ment of  which  much  use  has  been  made 
by  the  petitioners.  They  put  together  all 
the  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  under 
which  the  country  has  suffered  from  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  or 
even  from  an  earlier  period;  and  then 
they  at  once  infer  that  the  eovemment 
has  been  corruptly  or  unwisely  adminis- 
tered, and  that  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  changed.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  is  by  no 
means  proved  that  there  is  any  constitu* 
tioa  human  ingenuity  could  devise  that 
would  be  capable  of  securing  us  against 
all  the  mischiefs  and  disorders  hitherto 
incident  to  civil  society  in  its  best  form, 
not  even  if  we  were  completely  insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  left  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  fruits  of  our  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  but  in  a  nation  whose  connexions 
with  foreign  countries  are  so  close,  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  complicated,  it  is  quite 
monstrous  to  infer  the  guilt  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  unsoundness  of  our  con- 
stitution, from  the  suffering  of  the  people. 
*^If  one  were  to  listen  only  to  them  one 
should  really  think  that  we  had  fallen 
upan  a  time  naturally  composed  and  fortu- 
nate ;  that  we  had  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
seelL  wars  and  to  create  expenses,  and  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  had  lived  peaceable 
and  happy,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  ambition  and  folly  of 
England ;  instead  of  being  destined  as  we 
have  been  to  witness  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous convulsions  in  the  moral  world, 
which  happening  at  long  intervsls,  shake 
the  whole  frame  of  society  to  its  very 
foundations ;  drag  the  strongest  and  most 
reluctant  powers  into  its  vortex,  when 
new  principles  are  established,  when  a  new 
date  u  made  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  the  memory  of  former  times  ftides 
away  before  the  glare  of  passing  events, 
and  the  awful  prospect  of  futurity,  and 
when  the  unfortunate  race  of  mankind  pay 
before-hand  in  terror,  in  discord,  and 
in  blood,  the  price  of  any  advance  they 
are  destined  to  make  towards  knowledge 
and  freedom.  Such  a  period  was  the  re- 
formation ;  such  a  period  was  the  French 
revolutson,-*faial  to  many,  dangerous  to 
•11  the  paru  of  the  great  European  com- 
non-weahb.  And  then,  Bir,  when  it  is 
pMt,  we  are  told  by  great  authorities  that 
the  English  constitution  stands  in  absolute 
peed  or  ameAdmenti  because  it  alone  has 


been  found  capable  of  adapting  itself  to 
all  the  successive  exigencies  of  this  lonj{ 
and  searching  trial;  because  England  » 
only  safe,  only  glorious,  only  triumphant, 
only  the  guide  and  arbitress  of  nations, 
because  she  is  the  single  nation  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  civilized  world  that 
in  some  vicissitude  or  other  of  this  awful 
struffgle,  has  not  drank  to  the  very  dregs 
the  oitter  cup  of  humiliation;  because 
she  alone,  though  she  counts  many  days 
of  distress  and  peril,  counts  no  day  of  des* 
pondency,  no  day  of  submission-^none 
that  she  can  wish  blotted  from  her  annate, 
— ^none  that  can  teach  posterity  to  look 
back  with  less  respect  to  their  ancestors,— 
nonethat  canlighten  the  weight  of  duty  that 
will  be  devolved  upon  every  one  hereafter  to 
be  bom  in  these  islands,— none  that  can 
tarnish  the  bright  inheritance  of  glory 
beoueathed  to  him  not  only  by  our  armies 
and  our  navies,  but  by  £ngli«b  sovereigns, 
English  ministers,  aye,  and  by  English 
parliaments  in  this  age. — This  is  the  situa- 
tion into  which  the  country  has  been  brought 
by  iu  present  constitution,  these  are  the 
blessings,  this  is  the  glory  that  we  have  en- 
joyed under  it.  Against  them  is  to  be  set 
a  severe,  but  I  trust  temporary  difficulty. 
Sir,  1  am  as  far  as  any  man  living  can  be, 
from  undervaluing  the  distress  which  pre* 
vails  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  as  a  mere 
phrase  of  course,  not  as  a  mere  passing  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
humanity  when  I  say  that  1  pity  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people ;  still  less  is  it  because 
we  are,  humanly  speaking,  exempt  from 
the  probability  of  that  extreme  misery 
which  has  fallen  upon  so  great  >pArt  of  the 
country,  that  we  should  therefore  come 
here,  unmindful  of  what  others  endure, 
to  support  a  mischievous  and  profligate 
system.  No,  Sir;  the  severity,  tne  acute* 
ness,  the  detail  of  that  wretchedness  are 
present  to  my  imagination,  and  afflicts  my 
neart  even  now  that  I  address  you*  They 
are  more  entitled  to  attention  and  svm* 
pathy  on  account  of  the  roannei  in  which 
they  have  been  borne.  There  are  still 
discontents,  there  have  been  excesses;  but 
I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula* 
tion,  and  they  have  borne  their  misfor- 
tunes, not  with  the  callous  patience  that 
belongs  to  ignorance  and  slavery,  but 
with  the  enlightened  fortitude  of  a^  free 
and  high-minded  people,  who,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  mis- 
lead them,  well  know  how  to  distinguish 
betwixt  those  misfortunes  which  arise 
(torn  the  f^lly  or  wickedness  of  their 
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rul«rt|  and  %lioi»  which  fere  to  be  8lcribe4 
to  the  viBilediHi  of  Almighcv  PrevUleDoe 
in  the  ineviuMe  n^rch  of  humon  af- 
jbiffk  Bui  in  my  view  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  trtflingi  it  woyld  be  woree  than 
trifling,  with  the  sufferings  df  those  whom 
we  intended  to  relieve,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
tho  measure  that  is  proposed  without  being 
m  groat  deal  better  satisfied  than  we  can 
now  bo  of  its  eflSicacy  or  even  of  its  iooo- 
loeacew     l*he  public  difficulty  arises   in 

Kt  from  taxes  rendered  necessary  by  a 
g  and  expensive  war ;«— I  say  partly ,  be- 
cause it  is  dear  to  demonstration  that  they 
are  not  to  be  wholly  impttted  to  that 
eause,  Mooe  the  country  was  never  in  a 
atate  of  greater  apparent  prosperity  than 
ia  the  last  year  or  the  war  when  the  taxes 
were  much  higher.  But  in  what  way 
would  a  reformed  parliament  have  pre* 
jvented  the  accumulation  of  the  public 
burthens  ?  To  establish  that  position^  it 
ja  necessary  to  provoi  or  at  least  to  render 
it  Df  obable,  that  we  should  have  adopted 
A  aifierent  line  of  policy,  and  that  this  po* 
licy  would  hsve  succeeded.  I  do  not  see 
the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  either. 
By  as  much  as  the  reform  made  this  House 
represent  more  correctly  and  immediately 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  by  so  much 
also  would  it  have  diminished  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  the  war.  Never  was 
tltere  a  war  more  completely  national; 
never  was  there  a  war  which  it  would  have 
been  more  impossible  to  carry  on  without 
the  aid  of  a  sincere,  well-weighed,  deep- 
rooted  conviction  of  its  necessity,  prevail- 
ing through  every  part  of  the  country.  . 
'  There  was  indeed  in  the  course  of  that 
4ong  oonteat,  from  which  we  are  just 
/nnerged^  a  period  of  languor  and  of  doubt 
4n  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Was  it 
'that  the  ministers,  supported  by  a  corrupt 
parliament^  were  able  to  persevese  in 
oppositioB  to  the  public  will?  No  a  the 
xeault  is  well  known.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  peace ;  and  it  waa^not  till 
a  sufficient  experience  of  its  holk>wness 
And  iaaecurity  had  neeonctled  the  people 
to  the  long  course  of  sacrifices  in  which 
they  were  to  be  engaged,  that  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  full  approbation  cMf  parlia- 
ment (never  more  than  in  that  instance  the 
genuine  seprcseatative),again  unfurled  the 
fitandard  of  England  in  a  struggle  against 
the.insoieii60  and  aggression,  pf  France^ 
lAind  than.  Sir,  we  are  told,  that  this  was 
ftm  wat  of  the  jobbers  and  the  borough- 
tmigen.    If  I  belonged  to  eUiec  daea  of 


? Arsons,  I  sb^ld  court  Hm  iopulalioik 
hs^  mi^t  sty,  as  a  griat  man  of  ami^ 
Juity  says,  speaidag  of  the  death  of  Julioa 
laser,  of  which  he  had  been  accused  by 
his  enemies^^i  was  not  concerned  in  it ; 
you  know  I  was  not ;  nothing  can  be  mor6 
absurd  than  to  impute  it  to  me :  but  yon 
tempt  me  to  indulge  my  vanity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  Be  it  so  then,  and  let 
posterity  believe  that  I  advised  that  noble 
deed.  **  Qmm  enim  res  unqtiam,  non  mode 
in  hae  urbe  sed  m  omnibus  terris,  est 
gesta  major,  quss  gloriosior,  quse  cem- 
mendatior  .  hominum .  memorise  aempi- 
ternse?*'  And  so  should  I  say,  were  I 
speaking  for  the  borough-mongeri  and 
jobbers ;  but  ipeaking  for  the  people  of 
fin^and,  I  cannot  consent  to  sacrifiee 
their  share  in  a  transaction  that  has 
crowned  its  authors  with  immortal  glory. 
Pariiament  was  only  the  image  and  the  in* 
strumertt  of  those  great  quMities  of  wis* 
dom»  magnanimity,  generosityi  alid  perse- 
verance in  this  nation,  which  bor^  it 
through  that  long  contest^  and  placed  it  at 
last  upon  that  pinnacle  on  which  it  no# 
stands. 

Would  another  line  of  policy  have  sue* 
ceeded  better)  That  is  a  question  te 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  it  is  not  eaar 
to  return  an  anawer ;  but  it  would  be  still 
less  easy  if  the  policy  of  England  had  been 
the  same  policy  as  was  pursued  by  every 
other  nation,  and  consequently  the  only 
one  of  wliich  we  had  experienced  the  re- 
sult. But  the  system's  adopted  towards 
revolutionary  Franca,  were  almost  as  many 
in  number  as  the  countries  that  had  to 
deal  with  her.  Peace  was  tried,  submis- 
sion was  tried,  and  we  have  seen  theifeftot 
in  violated  treaties,  in  oppressed  prd* 
vinces,  and  in  plundered  capitals,  and  in 
the  universal  prostration  and  disgrace  of 
the  whole  eontinent  of  Europe.  We  have 
seen  it  in  pacific  Swisserland,  in  neutral 
Prussia,  fraternising  Holland,  and  submla* 
sive  Spain;  and  it  was  at  last,  only  by 
adopting  English  policy,'  and  forming  n 
league  under  English  auspices,  that  they 
were  enabled  to*  recover  their  independ- 
ence, and  retrieve  their  honoof . 

And  yet,  it  is  upon  the  history  of  the 
last  five-aad-twenty  years,  the  brightest 
period  in  our  annals,  and  perhaps  in  those 
of  any  other  country^  that  an  argument  ia 
founded  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
fonb  ef  our  government.  Sir,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  people  of  England  eonour 
in  tfiia  censure  upon  their  own  character, 
and  their  own  conduct.    I  cannot  btUeve^ 
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UMty  looking  buck  dilibmtely  upoft  wliat 
k  pasi»  they  are  iadined  to  laneat  that  a 
ayilein  of  coiaproiBiae,  and  of  abaaement 
bafore  Franee,  was  not  pursued,  I  cannot 
believe,  that,  even  at  this  nuMnent  of  dis- 
tress, they  wkh  that  no  resistance  had 
been  made,  and  that  no  triumph  had  been 
gained,  or  that  they  envy  the  lot  of  those 
ilations  that  followed  the  pusillanimous 
Hne  of  policy  they  always  had  the  firmness 
to  reject,  and  who  were  forced,  under  the 
last  of  their  Jacobin  task-masters,  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  |hom  in 
i^ivetting  the  chains  of  Eurppe,  than  have 
been  reouired  of  us  in  acoomplisbiag  its 
entire  aeliverance.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that,  after  all  they  have  been  told, 
they  repent  of  their  wisdom,  or  are 
ashamed  o^  their  honours*  If^  indeed, 
they  did  entertain  such  sentiments,  I 
should  admit  that  a  more  proper  ground* 
work  could  not  be  chosen  for  the  measure 
than  is  now  proposed.  The  destruction  of 
eur  constitution,  and  the  surrender  of  our 
national  happiness,  could  not  begin  under 
more  just  and  legitimate  auspices  than  by 
an  abrogation  of  our  national  glory*  Then, 
and  not  tiU  then,  will  England  be  fit  for 
this  reform,  when  she  laments  tiie  oounsds 
of  her  statesmen,  and  the  viotories  of  h#r 
warrtotv;  and  the  execution  of  it  had  best 
be  left  to  those  friends  to  their  country, 
who  regret  that  the  English  monarchy 
Bever  bowed  its  head  to  republican  or  to* 
imperial  France-^to  those  niends  to  free* 
doia,  who  still  mourn  over  the  downfal  of 
a  despot  in  the  day  of  Waterloo. 

Before  1  conclude.  Sir,  I  am  desirous  to 
say  a  few  words,  by  way  of  vindicating 
myself,  and  those  that  think  as  I  do,  from  a 
doctrine  that  has  been  frequently,  and  most 
unjustly,  imputed  to  us.  It  has  been  said; 
and  I  have  myself  been  told  within  these 
walls,  that  we  are  Miemies  to  all  innova- 
tion. Now,  as  that  is  not  my  opinion,  and 
as  it  IS,  on  the  contrary,  an  opinion  which 
I  despise  for  its  childishness  and  hate  for 
its  mischief,  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  dis- 
claim it  in  the  most  dear  and  authentic 
form*  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  there  are  per- 
'  sons  who  unfortunately  do  entertain  that 
opinion,  who  resist  all  innovation,  because 
*  it  ia  innovation ;  and  it  is  also  quite  clear, 
t^  as  parliamentary  reform  is  an  innova- 
tion^ we  must  have  the  advantage,  such  as 
it  is,  of  their  aid  ki  opposing  it.  Just  in 
the  same  way  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide,  who  are  desirous  of  a  partial  change, 
are  supported  by  those  tbat  are  desirous 
of  going.a  great  iesi  further,  and  who  in 


fact  aua  at  nalhing  less  than  the  subwr^ 
sion  of  the  whole  government*    But  as  we 
do  not  impute  to  them  the  designs  of  their 
Jacobin  alliea^  they  ought  to  render  to  ua 
the  sanie  justice,  in  net  imputing  to  us  a 
prinoiph^  which  is  as  unnecessary  to  our 
argument,  as  it  is  absurd  in  itsel£    i  do 
not  object  to  parliaoientary  reform  bo»' 
cause  it  is  an  innovation,  but  because  it' 
does  not  fulfil  the  eoaditioas  tliat  arore*' 
quired,  in  order  to  entitle  an  ionovatioik' 
to  support  a  grievance  on  the  one  hanj^ 
and  a  fair  prospect  .of  remedy  on  the- 
other*    If,  instead  of  being  a  sobjiect  of 
this  free  monarchy,  or  a  citicen-  of  thie^ 
free  commoowealth— >ca]l    it  whleh  yoir 
wilU-I  had  the  misfortune  tolive  under  a 
barbarous   and  despotic   government,  I' 
should  treat  the<  general  argument  against* 
innovation  with  as  little  respect  a84toooM 
be  treated  by  any  of  the  gentlenwn  opno<>' 
site#    Nay,  I  oonfess,  that  the  oMitonr  !• 
entertain  with  respect  to  many  ct  the  ao- 
tual  governments  of  Europe,  are  such  air 
would  subject  me  to  a  charge  of  Jaoobin>- 
ism  from  that  class  of  politicians  that  are> 
interested  in  maintaining  them.    There 
indeed  I  should  laogh  with  scorn  at  ^esa 
that  should  tell  me  that  a  free  constitution 
is  a  dangerous  experiment.    The  fVendi 
revolution,  conducted  by  fatthlesa  or  un* 
skilful  baivds,  was  an  unsuccessful  experi'^ 
ment ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately  my 
own  opinion  as  to  that  great  event,  too- 
costly  a  one.    But  what  was  the  reigntyT 
Philip  the  2d  in  Spain — what  was  the  reign 
of  every  other  despot?    Something  far' 
worse  than  an  experiment— the  obstinate 
renewal  and  continuation  of  a  system,  the 
folly  of  which  is  attested  by  the  darkness ' 
and  calamities  of  whole  ages,  and  by  the 
degradation    and   sufferings    of  the  far- 
greater  part  of  the  human  race*    And 
therefore  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  dread  of  innovation^  nor  the 
example  of  the  Frenqh  revolution,  ought 
to  deter  any  nation,  where  an  abusive  and 
tyrannical  form  of  government  still  pre*  ' 
vails,    from  endeavouring,    by  repeated 
trials  (if  it  be  necessary)  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  place  themselves  somewhat 
higher  in  the  scale  of  happiness  and  dig- 
nity*   Unlike  us,  they  have  much  to  gain, ' 
and  little  to  lose*    The  prise  kiefore  Uiem  ' 
can  be  won  only  by  perils  and  by  stnig- ' 
gles.    This  is  a  condition  wbtoh  heaven 
seems  to  have  annexed  to  the  attainment 
of  so  great  a  blessing.    Freedom  is,^  I  am 
afraid,  a  plant  which,  whenever  it  has 
thriven  in  perfection,  Ims  been  watered  by 
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blood  and  by  tears—''  pa^ar  ipse  colendi 
baud  facilero  esse  viam  voluit  ;'*-*but  it 
is  well  worth  it  all ;  and  those  that  engage 
in  such  a  struggle,  act  not  only  gene« 
rously,  but  wisely.  But  in  a  country  where 
freedom  is  already  established  upon  an 
immovable  basis— where  an  organ  for  ex- 
pressing the  public  opinion  already  exists, 
which  has  never  yet  failed  of  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  destined — there  I  object 
to  innovation.  Those  principles  which  are 
applicable  to  other  countries,  do  not  be- 
long to  our  situatfon.  We  are  first  in  the 
racCtf  We  look  back  with  triumph  to  those 
struggles,  to  which  the  stoutest  heart 
among  them  may  look  forward  with  anxiety 
and  dread.  We  have  not  our  liberty  to  ac* 
quire ;  if  we  say  we  have,  it  is  a  libel  upon 
our  forefathers,  who  founded  it  by  their 
labours— who  paid  for  it  with  their  lives ; 
from  whom  we  received  it,  a  rich,  a  noble, 
and  as  far  as  any  human  institution  can 
deserve  that  epithet,  a  perfect  inheritance. 
When  I  read  the  history  of  this  country 
-^when  I  consider  in  how  long  a  course 
of  ages,  against  what  obstacles,  by  what 
labours,  by  what  chances,  our  conatitu« 
tion  has  been  established — I  tremble  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  chanse — not  in  our 
laws,  for  if  we  make  bad  laws,  we  can 
annul  them — but  in  our  legislature  it- 
self—but an  irrevocable  change,  and 
perhaps  therefore  an  irremediable  evil. 
I  dread  a  change,  which,  by  throwing 
the  machine  off  its  balance,  might  de- 
range every  motion,  and  bring  it,  within 
no  long  space,  into  a  state  of  inextricable 
confusion  and  ruin. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUtf  said,  that  though  he 
presented  himself  to  the  House  immedi- 
ately after  his  hon.  friend,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  following  him  through  all  the  topics 
of  his  able  and  elaborate  speech,  which 
seemed  to  have  anticipated  a  course  of 
debate  that  had  not  taken  place,  and  to 
have  been  prepared  to  answer  arguments 
which  he  must  have  been  disappointed  at 
not  hearing  used.  There  were  some  of 
those  topics,  however,  to  which,  if  he  pos- 
sessed one  faculty  in  as  eminent  a  degree 
as  it  appeared  his  hon.  friend  did,«~that  of 
m^mony— he  might  give  a  complete  answer, 
even  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  equal  to 
bis  hon.  friend's, — nay,  with  his  own  elo- 
quence, and  in  his  own  words:  for  he 
would  only  have,  to  repeat  the  speeches 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  delivered  in  that 
House,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  censurmg 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  blunders  and  the 
misconduct  of  those  nunistersy  whom  he 


now  so  highly  extolled.  The  House  could 
not  but  recoll^t  his  memorable  speeches 
upon  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the 
Spanish  campaign. — The  hon.  gentleman 
had  enlivened  his  speech  by  quoting  a 
book  which  he  said  he  had  not  read,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  produce  a  few  lines,  in  which  the 
conduct  is  condemned  both  of  Whigs  and 
of  Tories.  For  such  a  purpose  no  one 
could  be  more  happily  selected  than  the 
hon.  gentleman,  since  no  one  could  be 
better  qualified  to  cast  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure on  both  parties,  than  he  who  had 
passeda  great  part  of  his  political  life  in  cen- 
suring with  Whigs  the  mal-administratioa 
of  Tories,  and  now  distinguished  himself 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Tories,  by  bis  sarcasms 
and  censures  of  the  Whigs.  For  the  au- 
thor of  that  book  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect,  an  4  the  most  sincere  and 
intimate  friendship.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  talents,  and  of  the  purest  inte- 
grity, and  who  had  devoted  a  long  life  to 
tl^  advancement  by  his  valuable  writings, 
of  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  but  of 
the  work  in  question  he  would  only  say» 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  opinions  it 
contained,  and  he  greatly  lamented  that  it 
had  ever  been  published. 

Without  entering  fully  into  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which  had  beea 
so  often  discussed,  that  little  that  was  new 
could  be  said  upon  it,  he  should  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  he  should  most 
cordially  vote  for  the  motion.  He  gave 
that  vote  from  a  ndost  sincere  convictioa 
that  some  reform  was  necessary,  and  he 
entertained  no  hope  that  he  could  gain  any 
popularity  by  giving  it ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  knew  that  he  was  rather  likely  to  draw 
odium  upon  himself,  by  those  who  most 
influenced  the  public  opinion  ;  for  he  could 
not  sufi^er  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
saying,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  universal 
suflirage,  or  to  the  making  the  right  of 
voting  in  elections  co-extensive  with  taxa- 
tion, or  even  to  annual  parliaments ;  but 
from  an  early  period  of  bis  life,  long  before 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  House,— trom  the 
time  when  he  had  in  the  gallery  witnessed 
its  deliberations,  and  had  heaitl  Mr.  Pitt 
with  the  generous  warmth  of  youth,  and 
with  the  same  eloquence  as  distinguished 
his  maturer  age,  pleading  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform,  be  had  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  expediency  of  it,  and 
every  thing  which  he  had  since  eb« 
served,  and  more  particularly  since  hehad 
himself  become  a  member,  had  only  aerved 
to  strengthen  that  impression. 
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The  right  hon.  md  learned  geotleman 
had  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  hit  life^  corrected  hit 
opiniont  on  thit  tubject;  he  kneir  not 
what  authority  he  had  for  tayiog  to;  Mr. 
Pitt  had  never  avowed  luch  a  change  of 
opinion^  and  though  he  had  no  admiration 
for  that  dittioguithed  perton,  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted  in  hit  long  aamioittra- 
tion  havingt  in  hit  opinioui  ill  corretpond- 
•d  with  hit  outtet  in  public  life,  yet,  upon 
Ihit  particular  tubject^  he  could  not  but 
consider  the  ttatemeut  at  a  tiander  upon 
hit  memory.  Such  chaoget  of  opinion  on 
important  tubjecttt  were  not  to  lightly  to 
be  patted  over.  When  the  public  taw 
men  profetting  themtelvet  loudly  to  be 
friends  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  ad- 
vocates for  the  rigliU  of  the  people,  but 
deterting  all  thote  profettioot,  and  taking 
an  oppotite  oourte  when  they  had  got  into 
office,  they  mutt  atcribe  the  change  to  a 
very  different  caute  than  a  more  mature 
and  tober  judgment.  Being  convinced  of 
the  necettity  of  a  reform  of  parliament,  he 
wat  alto  convinced,  that  no  time  wat 
more  favourable  for  it  than  the  pretent. 
We  were  in  a  ttate  of  peace.  Theeffiscttof 
the  bad  policy  on  which  government  had 
acted,  were  at  thit  moment  mott  teverely 
felt:  the  call  for  parliamentary  reform 
wat  general  throughout  the  country ;  and 
never,  upon  any  former  occation,  had  there 
been  to  many  petitiont,  or  petitiont  to 
nomeroutly  tigned,  upon  the  tubject ;  and 
thotigh  many  of  them  atked  much  more 
than^  in  hit  opinion,  ought  to  be  granted, 
ycft  that  aflbrded  no  reaton  for  refuting 
them  every  thing.  Even  a  little  obtained 
in  correcting  the  ttate  of  the  repreten- 
tatioo,  mi^bt,  in  hit  opinion,  be  attended 
with  very  important  retultt.  If  they  were 
only  to  get  rid  of  two  or  three  rotten  go« 
vemment  borou^ht,  very  beneficial  eiB^t 
night  follow;  tmce  eatremely  important 
quettiont  had  been  carried  or  had  been 
lott  by  only  two  or  three  votes.  All, 
however,  that  wat  now  atked  wat,  that  a 
committee  thould  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  tubject,  and  the  very  gentleman 
who  expretted  much  apprdiention  from 
naming  a  committee  at  it  it  were  to  intro- 
duce a  total  revolution,  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  there  wss  one  mem- 
ber in  the  House  who  had  adopted  the  wild 
notion  of  univenal  suffrage.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  sentleman  a&cted  to 
make  very  light  of  the  deda^d  opinions 
of  the  people;  their  opinions,  he  supposed, 
were  sunested  to  tliem  by  unpcmcipled 
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leaders,  and  he  would  persuade  the  Houte, 
that  a  few  demagoguet  had,  by  tome  mar* 
velk>ut  but  unexplained  meant,  been  able 
to  get  the  tignaturet  of  half  a  million  of 
pertont  to  the  petitiont  on  the  table ;  and 
with  all  thit  he  profetted  to  retpect  the 
people't  voice,  but  not  their  tentelett  cla* 
mour.  •  That  it,  in  other  wordt,  when  any 
popular  cry  concurt  with  the  opinion  or 
tuitt  the  politict  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, at  when  hit  friendt  forced  their 
way  into  adroinittration  by  the  cry  of 
**  No  Popery,*'  he  retpects  the  people't 
voice ;  but  when  what  they  call  for  it  only 
to  tecure  their  libertiet,  and  to  impose 
checkt  on  the  abute  of  power  in  minittert, 
it  it  to  be  ditregarded  at  a  tenselest  cla- 
mour. 

The  hon.  gentleman  advised  the  Houte 
to  take  warning  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  not,  by  adopting  the  innovationt 
which  were  tuggettea,  to  draw  upon  the 
nation  all  the  tame  evils  at  had  over- 
whelmed France.  Thit  admonition 
turely  proceeded  from  a  very  inaccurate 
obtervation  of  what  had  passed  in  France. 
It  wat  not  by  littening  to  proposalt  of  re- 
form, but  by  an  obttinate  refusal  of  all 
tuch  propotitiont,  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution hsd  been  brought  tbout.  Inttead 
of  correcting  abutet,  the  government  per* 
tevered  in  retaining  them,  till  they  had  be- 
come to  intolerable,  that  the  whole  nation 
revolted  againtt  them ;  and  in  the  untveisal 
feeling  of  diseuit  and  indignation  at  what 
had  passed,  the  old  government  and  all  its 
institutions  were  destroyed.  The  lesson 
which  the  French  Revolution  afforded  wa% 
not  to  refute  to  litten  to  propotalt  of  re* 
form  till  the  time  for  reform  wat  goneby». 
and  the  calamities  of  a  revolution  hsd  be- 
come inevitable* 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  represented  the  British  constitution 
as  being  of  so  delicate  a  frame,  that  the 
least  derangement  of  it  might  cause  its  de- 
struction— the  slightest  scratch,  he  had 
said,  might  fester,  and  become  a  mortal 
wound.  Surely  this  was  a  slander  on  the 
constitution— •it  was  of  a  more  robust  and 
vigoroua  frame.  When  it  had  survived 
such  innovations  as  the  Septennial  act 
and  the  union  with  Ireland,  could  it 
truly  be  represented  that  it  would  be  en- 
dangered by  taking  the  elective  franchise 
from  some  decayed  and  deserted  bo» 
roughs,  to  give  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  pros- 
perous and  populous  towns?  The  view 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
had  taken  of  the  subject,  was  perfectly 
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oevr ;  he  cbnndered  tbe  present  state  of  the 
representation  as  the  effect  of  design  and 
the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  not»  as  it  really  was,  the  unforeseen 
tonsequences  of  gradual  decay  and  aoci- 
dent,  and  as  brought  about  imperceptibly 
by  time,  which  lord  Bacon  justly  calls 
**  the  greatest  of  innovators.*'  It  was  with 
astonishment  he  had  heard  his  hon.  friend 
declare,  that  he  considered  the  representa- 
tion of  Old  Saram  as  entitled  to  as  much 
repect  as  that  of  the  county  of  York.  To 
represent  such  a  deviation  from  all  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  as  the 
effect  of  contrivance,  and  as  that  which 
had  produced  that  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen« 
tleman  admonished  us  not  to  bring  into 
danger  by  any  change,  was  to  deceive  and 
to  mislead  us.  When  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  talked  of  our  present  prosperity, 
who  would  imagine  that  he  was  speaking 
at  a  time  when  our  foreign  trade  was  di- 
minished, our  manufacturers  unemployed, 
the  agriciiltural  interests  labouring  under 
difficulties  such  as  were  never  known  be- 
fore, the  poor-rates  increased  till  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  levy  them,  our  financial 
revenues  exhausted,  the  nation  struggling 
under  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to 
support,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  fall- 
ing far  short  of  its  expenditure ;  and  when 
the  greatest  safeguards  of  oar  liberties— 
the  writ  of  HabcAs  Corpus  and  tbe  trial 
byjury— -weresuspended  .^  Thatsucbastate 
of  things  dM>uld  have  produced  general 
discontent,  and  should  have  indaced  tbe 
people  to  look  to  a  reform  of  parliament, 
<ipoa  which  they  had  seen  such  men  as 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  were  opposed 
lo  each  other  upon  most  other  subjects, 
united  in  opinion  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
under  which  they  labouved,  was  not  matter 
of  surprise. 

The  House  would  do  w^l  to  pause  be- 
fore they  disappoioied  all  the  hopes  which 
had  been  raised,  and  refused  even  an  in- 
quiry into  the  subject.  In  all  their  dis- 
tresses the  people  had  looked  up  to  parlia- 
ment; they  had  implored  the  regent  to 
call  parliament  togeiher ;  and  it  would  be 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  if  now  that  they 
were  assembled,  they  were  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  their  constftuents. 
Besides  holdmg  out  the  danger  of  innova- 
tion, the  hon.  gentlemanalleged,  ihatif  once 
we  began  these  reforms  there  was  no  say- 
ing^ at  what  point  they  were  to  stop. 
This  was  an  artifice  always  resorted  to 
when  improvementa  of  any  kind  were  pro- 
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Iiosed.  Thus  with  respect  to  tbe  Ctttho- 
ics  of  Ireland  it  was  said,  if  you  T^ete 
them  from  the  disabilities  of  which  chejr 
complain,  they  will  next  require  that  tithes* 
should  be  abolished,  and  afterwards,  that 
their  tenets  nivay  become  the  esti^Ushed 
reh'gion  of  the  island.  The  answer  to 
these  sophisms  is,  diat  each  question 
roust  be  decided  on  its  own  menis ;  and 
that  we  are  not  justified  in  refosinff  what 
is  expedient  and  just,  because  if  it  is 
granted,  something  unjust  and  inexpedient 
may  be  demanded. 

He  must  again  repeat,  that  though  he 
did  not  go  the  lengths  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  reform,  there  were  improve* 
ments  in  the  representation,  from  which 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  happiest 
results  might  be  expected.  Among  the 
first  of  these  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  reneal 
of  the  Septennial  act.  In  the  last  sessiona 
of  a  parliament,  or  when  its  dissolution 
was  appr^nded,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  acquired  an  influence  in  it  which 
they  had  at  no  other  time.  Measures  which 
a  minister  would  confidently  reckon  upon 
in  the  first  session  of  a  parliament,  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  when  the  time 
for  its  being  dissolved  was  near  at  hand. 
Did  any  person  believe  that  the  property 
tax  would  have  been  repealed,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  so  advaneed  a  perML  of  Vhe  par* 
liament's existence?  It  had  beenpreteoded, 
indeed,  that  the  parliament,  as  it  was  con- 
stituted, at  all  times  spoke  the  opinioft  «f 
the  nation ;— to  refute  such  a  statement, 
need  he  do  more  than  re^  the  House  lo 
their  memorable  resolution  upon  Are 
Walcheren  expedition,  to  the  com  laws 
they  had  passed,  or  to  their  lefe  "vote 
open  the  salt  duties.  There  was  one 
point  upon  which  he  entirely  differed  from 
the  hon.  baronet— it  was  upon  the  opi« 
nion  entertained  by  him  that  the  proprie* 
ton  of  boroughs  were  to  be  considered  aa 
a  kind  of  ohflnrchy,  which  even  imposeA 
restraint  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  convinced  that,  instead  ofiestiaiiN 
ing,  they  greatly  increased  the  auChority 
aiHliDmeBce  of  die  Grown,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  he  was  an  enenay  to  the 
present  systeuK  The  infhience  of  ffhe 
Crown  had  been  augmented  to  a  very 
alanwttg  extent,  and  the  present  state  of 
borough  repeesentation  greany  added  to 
it.  HonourtMe  exceptions  there  tm- 
doubtedly  were— men  who  exercised  tiio 
power  they  bad  of  nominatmg  nembera 
of  that  House  fipom  the  noUest  motrres,  by 
appofanhig  persons  merely  fnaa  tbe  good 
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Wlucb  tbey  enteriained  of  theft 
ynHtiplai  and  Iheir  Udeota ;  but  in  general 
|lMMWh»|Wchaied  this  species  of  patron- 
9g^  bought  it  like  olber  property,  to  mak^ 
tb^  most  thev  could  of  it ;  and  it  was  only 
1^  ttta^ing  toenEisel?es  under  the  banners 
ct  ntinislftrn,  that  they  could  nake  their 
padiaMentaiyinflttencelttcrativek  Thinking 
this  a  gfcat  OTil,  and  being  most  anxmua 
to  see  it  oorreoted,  he  should  certainly 
fote  for  appoiDting  the  eoBsaiiitee. 

Mr*  Lmw  rose  and  said  :— 

I  am  unwilling  at  this  late  hour  to  in- 
trude raysdf  upon  the  patience  of  the 
Hoasoi  but  as  a  conskterable  interest  and 

r'  stion  prevails,  or  appear  to  proYail  in 
public  mind  upon  this  subject*  as  it  is 
a  question  of  not  rery  frequent  occurrencot 
and  as  I  hope  and  trust  that  hereafter  it 
will  be  proposed  even  oiore  rarely  than  it 
has  been  heretofore,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  I  dmuld  be  anxious  to  seize  this  op* 
portunity  of  delivering  my  opinion  upon 
It.     Nothing,  Sir,  which  has  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  ot  to-night 
has  created  more  surprise  in  my  mind, 
than  that  both  the  worthy  baronet  and 
my  hon.  friend,  who  seconded  this  motion 
(Mr«  Brand)  should  have  attempted  to 
support  themselves  by  the  authority  of 
Mrw  Burke.      The  passages  which  they 
have  cited  for  this  purpose,  are  taken  from 
an  early  work,  intituled,  <*  Thoughts  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,''  a 
work  published  in  the  year  1770.      They 
vadoubtedly  prove   that  he  had  a  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  duty 
and  functions  of  this  House,  and  that  he 
was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  that  duty  being  neg- 
lected, or  those  functions  Ming  ill  dis- 
charged; but  what  is  their  real  e&ct,  ex- 
cept to  ^ive  greater  weight  and  force  to 
the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  declared, 
wheo^  this  question  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war  being  more  than  once  pre- 
sented   for  his   d^sion,    recommended 
hj   great  abilities,  sanctioned  by  con- 
aideraUe  popularity,  and  called  for,  as  it 
was  contended,  in  Uie  same  manner  as  at 
present  by  ereat  public  distress,  he  ut- 
terly rejected  it,  declaring  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  then  formed,  to  be  adequate 
Ibr  every  useful  purpose,  and  deprecating 
the   proposed   alteration  as  entirely  vi« 
sionary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  dan« 
geraos* 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  have 
heacd  much,  as  it  was  very  natural  that  we 
shouUi  of  the  numesous  petitions  which 


have  been  laid  upon  tbe  taUe  of  thia 
Houses  and  of  the  strong  testimony  they 
bear  of  the  public  opinion  and  desire  upon 
this  siibjecu    Sir,  I  must  at  once  state  dis* 
tioctly  for  myself,  that  when  I  consider  the 
manner  in  wbkrh  these  oetitions  have  been 
prepared  and  procured,  the  pilgrimages 
which  have  been|undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  them,  above  all  when  I  recol« 
lect  the  speeches  which  at  public  meetings 
have  preceded  and  reconmiended  them,  the 
gross  misrepresentations,  the  delusive  pro« 
mises,  the  wild  hopes,  and  the  excessive 
exaggerations  under  the  influence  of  which 
they  have  been  voted,  I  cannot  consent 
to  consider  them  as  expressing  in  any  de* 
gree  the  cod,  deliberate,  well-understood 
sense  of  the  people  of  £ngland.    I  might 
content  myself  with  going  thus  far  upon 
this  point,  but  what  I  conceive  to  be  rea- 
son and  truth  compel  me  to  go  somewhat 
farther.    They  compel  me  to  state  that 
which  I  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  declare 
ing  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
assemblies  of  the  people  I  have  never 
shown  any  indisposition  or  unwillingness, 
to  meet,  but  which  1  do  feel  some  dif» 
fiottlty  in  declaring  in  this  House.     Be# 
cause  the  rule  which  the  great  Roman 
orator  represents  to  have  guided  lys  con* 
duct  appears  to  me  also  very  fit  to  be 
adopted  and  acted   upon  by  an  English 
member  of  parlisment.     **  Mihi  semper  in 
animo  fuit,  ut  in  rostris  curiam,  in  senatu 
populum  defenderem."     But,  Sir,  I  can* 
not  so  far  forget  the  side  of  the  House 
from  which  I  am  now  speaking,  nor  the 
transactions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  nor 
can  I  so  far  give  up  the  great  principles 
which  we  have  maintained,  nor  the  con« 
duct  both  of  those  who  are  gone  and  of 
those  who  survive,  as  to  admit  that  the 
popular  opinion  roust  necessarily  be  in  the 
right.    Tne  people  collectively  are,  like 
individuals,  liable  to  error—they  are  sub* 
ject  to  be  inflamed  by  passion—te  be 
misled  by  delusion— to  be  blinded  by  pre* 
judice.     Morality  has  no  more  irresistible 
arguments  than  those,  by  which  she  warns 
us  of  the  vanity  of  human  expectations, 
and   the    mistaken    direction   of  human 
prayers,   and  history  is  pregnant    with 
examples, 

'^  How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes 
oppress*t 

When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fooPs  re- 
quest." 

In  what  I  shati  say  furtlier  upon  this 
subject,  I  b^  to  be  understood  as  not 
denyipg  that  there  may  be  huperft^ctions 
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in  the  coDstitution,  and  erron  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Housei  nor  as  pledging  my- 
self against  the  amendment  of  such  errors 
and  imperfections,  if  the  means  of  amend- 
ing them  can  be  discovered,  any  more 
than  against  the  remedy  of  any  other  evil, 
physical  or  moral.    I  am  not  hostile  to 
alteration  or  innovation,  if  it  appear  pro • 
bable  that  they  will  be  for  the  better.  I  am 
against  every  scheme  and  device  that  I 
have  yet  heard  recommended  upon  this 
subject,  because  I  believe  not  only  that 
the  adoption  of  them  will  not  cure  any  of 
of  the  evils,  which  at  present  exist,  but 
will    deprive    us    of   many    advantages, 
which  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  produce 
new  evils  greater  than  any  which  are  to 
be  found  at  present.  When  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Hertfordshire  (  Mr.  Brand ) 
brought  forward  his  motion  upon  this  sub- 
ject some  years  ago,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
tend tlie  right  of  votinff  in    counties  to 
copyholders,  I  voted  with  him  upon  that 
question ;  and  if  he  will  now  renew  that 
motion,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  that  vote. 
If  any  measure  should  be  proposed  at  any 
time  respecting  out-voters  in  boroughs, 
similar  to  that  formerly  introduced  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Tierney^, 
to  the  principle  of  such  a  measure,  I  ao 
not  mean  now  to  pledge  myself  to  the  de- 
tails of  it,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  sup- 
port.   But  if  upon  the  strength  of  such 
opinions  as  these  I  were,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  professed  and  the  expec- 
tations which  are  entertained,  to  give  my 
vote    for  a  committee    generally    upon 
the  state    of  the    representation,    what 
should  I  be  doing   but  putting  a  gross 
delusion  upon  the  people,  and  taking  to 
myself  a  popularity  to  which  Ihave  no  right 
nor  title  whatsoever. 

In  the  discussions    of   this   question, 
which    take    place    elsewhere — in    the 
speeches  and  publications  of  its  advocates, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  rest  it  are  never  stated  with 
sufficient  exactness  and  precision.    They 
never  clearly  distinguish  how  far  they  de- 
mand it  as  a  restoration  of  rights  which 
formerly  existed,  and  customs  which  for- 
merly prevailed,  but  which  have  been  by 
fraud  or  force  usurped  from  them,  and  how 
far  they  recommend  it  as  an  alteration  be- 
neficial in  itself,  and  rendered  necessary  by 
the  changes  of  time  and  circumstances.— 
To  those  who  hold  that  things  are  in  such 
a  state,  diat  every  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  the  more  complete  it  is, 


the  greater  will  be  its  advantages,  it  certain- 
ly is  of  very  little  importance  to  define 
upon  what  principle  it  shall  proceed;  but 
to  us,  who  feel  perfectly  confident  that  no 
advantage  whatsoever  will  result  from  any 
measure  that  may  be  taken,  that  the  best 
we  can  hope  is,  that  things  will  not  be 
rendered  worse  by  it, — ^who  are  assured, 
that  nothing  will  be  produced  by  jt  but 
disappointment,^— that  no    extraordinary 
reformation  is  to  be  expected,  that  human 
affairs  will  hold  their  accustomed  course, 
that  after  the  adoption  of  this  wonder-work- 
ing remedy  there  will  be  ambition,  cor- 
ruption, intriguing,  cavalling  just  as  there 
was  before, — we  must  necessarily  be  very 
anxious  to  have  it  clearly  defined  and 
settled  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  we 
are  to  act,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  find  some  bound  and  limit,  some  ter- 
mination to  the  course,  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  engage ;— -otherwise,  whea 
It  is  found,  as  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case,  that  no  expectation  is  answered  b^ 
a  scheme,  which  has  raised  such  inordi- 
nate expectations,  we  shall  be  told  that 
it  fails,  only  because  we  have  not  carried 
it  far  enough ;  we  shall  have  lost  our  first 
argument  against  all  innovation ;  we  shall 
be  embarked  in  it  with  nothing  to  guide 
or  direct  us,  and  shall  find  no  end  to  our 
wanderings  except  in  general  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

The  petitions  in  general  speak  of  the 
measure  as  a  restoration  of  rights.*- 
**  Restoring  to  the  people  their  just  share 
and  weight  in  the  legislature,  are  the 
words  of  the  city  of  London.  Now,  to 
what  period  are  we  to  recur,  in  which  we 
may  find  the  people  in  a  more  full  and  free 
possession  of  those  rights  and  privileges, 
than  they  are  at  present?— Lest  I  should 
fatigue  the  House,  I  omit  all  reference  to 
those  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  upon 
which  the  worthy  baronet  has  rehed,  al- 
though his  observations  upon  thatnartof  his 
subject  are  liable  to  remark,  and  open  to 
reply.— But  are  we  to  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henrr 
the  Srd  or  Edward  the  Ist,  and  which 
continued,  according  to  the  worthy  baro^ 
net,  pure  and  free  and  constitutional  un- 
til the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sth  ?<— Now,  I 
cannot  but  ask,  what  temptation  is  there 
to  go  back  to  the  institutions  of  these 
times  ?  Wars  of  aggrandizement  and  atn- 
bition  are  complained  of— the  present 
constitution  of  this  .House  is  supposed 
to  have  produced  them«^Is  it  to  avoid 
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such  wars  that  we  are  told  to  recur  to  tbe 
reigns  of  Edward  3rd  and  Henry  6tJi  ? 
Is  it  to  guard  against  the  ctiIs  of  favour* 
tism,  of  weakness,  of  prodigality  that  we 
are  bid  to  look  to  the  times  of  Edward  2Bd 
and  Richard  2od ;  or  is  it  to  prevent  civil 
dissension  that  we  are  referred  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Heorjr  6th  ?  The  government 
of  this  country  is  charged  with  a  military 
spirit  and  with  gigantic  projects  of  foreign 
conaoest  and  continental  domination.^ 
Could  there  be  a  more  gigantic  project 
than  that  which  was  conceived  and  ea- 
gerly prosecuted  in  this  pure  conathutional 
era,  tlte  project  of  uniting  the  crowns  of 
Fhmce  and  England  upon  the  same  head, 
and  which,  as  it  wu  eagerly  pursued 
abroad,  was  supported  by  a  most  severe 
and  fleecing  taxation  at  home  i — In  short, 
what  calamities,  what  disasters,  what  mis- 
fortunes, what  crimes,  are  there  that  af- 
flict and  oppress  nations,  which  are  not 
collected  and  crowded  together,  one  upon 
another,  into  that  period  of  our  history, 
which  is  held  up  to  us  as  affording  a  mo- 
del and  example  of  peace,  of  liberty,  and 
of  happiness  i 

But  is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement 
of  this  superior  purity  ?  Is  there  any  foun- 
dation for  these  representations  i    What 
reason  have  we  to  think  that  the  nobility 
at  that  period  had  so  much  less  influence 
ifB  this  House  than  at  the  present  day  ? 
Oligarchy  is  now  the  popular  word  of  le- 
proach.— Why,  in  all  haroan  probabilitj, 
according  to  all  sense  and  reason,  the  go- 
vernment must  at  that  time  have  been 
much  more  of  an  oligarchy  than  it  has 
been  since.— In  the  first  place,  the  nobles 
posseised  one  moat  essential  reonisite  of 
an  oligarchy  in  a  much  greater  degree— 
They  were  much  fewer  in  number  than 
at  present;  their  possessions  were  much 
larger,  and  the  opposing  and  counterba- 
lancing interest  of  commerce,  if  consi- 
dered in  comparison  with  the  weight  it 
has  at  present  in  the  scale,  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  at  all.— I  have  not  examin- 
ed into  the  matter  very  deeply  or  very  ac- 
curately, but  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
are  continual  traces  in  this  part  of  our 
history  of  a  very  strong  influence  being 
exercised  by  the  nobles  in  this  House ;  and 
is  it  not  highly  improbable  that  at  a  time 
when  their  actual  power  was  so  much 
creator  than  it  is  at  present,  when  the  de- 
Krence  paid  to  rank  was  so  much  more 
implicit,  when  the  whole  nation,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  was  bound  and  fast- 
ened togtther  in  the  chain  of  feudal  de- 


pendence—is it  not  m  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  should  escape  the  effects  of  the  gene- 
ral condition  ? 

With  respect  to  the  parliaments  from 
the  time  of  Henry  8tb,  bodies,  certainly 
often  chosen  for  the  immediate  purposes 
of  party,  but  whom  the  Tory  writers  nave, 
to  fatour  their  own  conclusions,  condemn- 
ed far  too  universally,  and  with  too  little 
discrimination,— for  upon  many  occasions, 
as  for  instance,  the  popish  parliament  in 
queen  Mary's  time,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Spanish  match,  they  evinced  a  truly 
British  spirit,  and  delivered  down  most  va- 
luable precedents  to  after  times— it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  greatest  influence  waa 
exercised  upon  the  election  of  them  by 
letters  to  sheriib,  the  interference  of  great 
men,  and  by  other  violent  means — and  so 
little  is  the  practice  of  nominating  mem- 
bers to  this  House  peculiar  to  the  present 
day,  that  I  have  myself  seen  private  let- 
ters of  the  time  of  Charles  1st  from  friend 
to  friend  offering  blank  burgess-ships  to  be 
filled  up  with  any  name,  the  person  at 
whose  aisposal  tbe  seat  was  placed,  might 
think  proper.— I  did  not  myself  know  what 
was  meant  by  a  blank  burgess-ship  until  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Tindal's  Continuation 
of  Rapin's  History,  I  met  with  the  follow- 
ing passage:  the  author  of  it  supposes 
the  practice  to  which  he  alludes  to  have 
commenced  in  the  time  of  which  he  was 
writing,  but  it  certainly  was  much  older«« 
**  Instead  of  drinking  and  entertainments, 
by  which  elections  were  formerly  mani^ged, 
now  a  most  scandalous  practice  was  brought 
n  of  buying  votes  with  so  little  decency, 
tint  the  electors  engaged  themselves  by 
sibscriptions  to  choose  a  blank  person,  be- 
fore they  were  trusted  with  the  name  of 
tin  candidate.**— Now,   Sir,  is  this  the 
cast  at  present  ?  I  am  very  iterant  of  the 
praaices  which  prevail  in  this  respect;  but 
are  hey  such  as  are  described  as  having 
prevfiled  at  the  period  referred  to  ?    Are 
there  many  borouahs,  which  would  now 
endun  to  be  so  d«ut  with  ?  But  that  no- 
minatims,  which  are  now  so  much  con- 
demndy  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, anl  had  existed  for  a  long  time  before, 
there  sands  a  complete  proof  upon  the 
sutute  look  in  the  act  of  the  ^  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  c.  7,  intituled  **  An  act  to 
declare  tie  right  and  freedom  of  election 
of  membes  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
Cinque  Pats,"  and  of  which  the  preamble 
is  aa  folbm ;  •<  Whereas  the  election  of 
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BMnbert  ta  wnre  io  parUamedt  ought  to 
be  firee;  and  whereat  the  late  lord  war- 
deii9  of  the  Cioqae  Porta  have  pretended 
onto,  and  claimed  as  of  righ^  a  power  of 
nemhiatiiig  and  reoommendiiig  to  each  of 
die  aaid  Cinque  Ports^  the  two  andent 
tewnty  and  their  respective  meoibers  one 
person,  whom  they  ought  to  elect  to  serve 
as  a  baron  or  nember  of  parliament  for 
such  respective  port,  ancient  town»  or 
ipember,  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage, 
right,  and  freedom  of  elections.''  l£w 
here  are  seven  members  of  parliament  at 
once  in  the  nomination  of  one  individual, 
and  tiiat  bj  a  usage  so  old,  so  establi^* 
edy  and  which  had  acquired  to  such  a  de« 
gree  the  force  of  law,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  oass  an  act  of  parliament  in 
order  to  break  into  and  discontinue  it.  So 
much  for  the  question  of  restoration.— I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  practices, 
which  are  complained  of  as  usurpations 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  people,  have 
OKisted  in  all  times,  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  present. 

It  must,  however,  be  also  admitted,  that 
these  practices,  which  cannot  be  denied 
to  have  prevailed,  have  also  at  di£Perent 
times  been  made  subjects  of  observation 
and  animadversion.    They  have  been  con* 
demned  as  grievisnces,  and  there  are,  no 
doubt,  authorities  in  our  hbtory  for  the 
proposal,  and  even  for  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures, similar  to  those  which  are  in  the 
contemplation    of  the  worthy   baronet. 
Whether  those  authorities  are  of  (he  most 
respectable  character,  it  is  for  the  House 
to  determine.     The  worthy  baronet  has, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  omitted  the 
proclamation  of  James  1st,  upon  which  he 
was  formerly  accustomed  to  rely ;  I  shsl! 
therefore  omit  it  also.    He  confines  hin^ 
self  to  the  precedent  of  Oliver  Cromwe), 
and  upon  that  1  shall  say  a  few  woris. 
For  Oliver  Cromwell  it  is  not  my  intm* 
tion  to  express  any  violent  condemnaion 
of  his  memory.     The  superior  atnrity 
which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  Dose 
who,  in  our  times,  have  run  the  lame 
career,  the  scenes  of  later  days,  thi  hor^ 
rorsofthe  French  revolution,  one  3f  the 
worst  e&cts  of  which  is  that  it  haaraised 
our  estimate  of  crime,  have  givei  to  bis 
life  and  actions  a  character  almostof  leni- 
ty, of  equity,  and  of  moderation.  Oliver 
Cromwell  certainhr  not  only  sighted, 
but  carried  into  emet  a  plan  of  prhamen* 
tary  reform.    He  disfranchisea  the  de« 
cayed  and  the  smaller  borougha  he  gave 
representatives  to  the  more  populnis  towns; 


in  short,  he  adopted  many  of  the  men* 
sures,  which  have  been  since  proposed 
and  recomsseoded.    This  seheme,  how* 
ever,  derives  iu  principal  weight  from  the 
cursory  approbation  which  is  bestowed 
open  it  by  Clarendon ;  and  its  cliief  eflbct 
upon  the  present  occasion  is,  that  it  baa 
enabled  its  advocates  to  bring  forward  die 
authority  of  that  great  statesman  and  law* 
yer  io  support  of  their  opinion.    We  find 
accordingly  this  passage  from  bis  works 
quoted   and   relied   upon   in   the  early 
speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  b  most  of  the 
publications  upon  that  side  of  the  argi»» 
Bsent«-lt  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
if  there  be  any  subject  upon  which  the 
authority  of  Clarendon  is  to  be  received 
with  doubt,  with  hesitation,  and  with  allow* 
anee,    it  is   upon   any    ihin^    relating 
to  the  privileges  and  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  had  seen  thia 
House  outstep  its  due  office  in  the  consti* 
tution ;  he  had  seen  it  overbear  and  de« 
stroy  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy ; 
he  had  witnessed,  and  been  enactor  in  the 
calamitous  scenes  of  that  time,  and  there 
can  be  no  wonder,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  thai 
there  rsmained  upon  his  mind  a  bias  and 
a  nrejsdice  against  the  claims  and  poarera 
of  thst  body,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
used  their  power  so  ill,  and  pushed  their 
autbority  so  Ikr  beyond  ita  doe  and  consti- 
tutiDoal  limitt. — ^With  respect  to  the  pre- 
cesent  itself,  if  considered  seriously,  no- 
tbing  can  be  more  absurd.    If  it  prove 
sApr  thing,  it  proves  that  propositions  of 
^is  nature  should  always  be  received  with 
the  utmost  suspicion ;  that  they  are  mere 
devices  on  the  part  of  those  who  bring 
them  forward  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
popularity,  and  through  popularity  powtf; 
that  they  lead  in  the  end  to  oppression^  ini- 
quity, and  violence,   embittered  by  the 
most  open  mockerv  and  derision  of  those 
who  have  confided  in  them.    The  follow* 
ing  is  the  passage  in  questionH—<<  But  the 
time  drew  near  now,  when  he  (CromireU) 
was  obliged,  drc  to  call  a  parliament,  &c. 
In  order  to  this  meeting,  though  -he  did 
not  observe  the  old  couiae  io  semliog  writs 
out  to  {dl  the  little  boroughs  throughout 
Enj^land,  which  are  to  send  burgesses  (by 
which  method  some  single  counties  send 
more  members  to  the  parliament,  than 
six  other  counties  do),  he  thought  he 
took  a  more  equal  wav  by  appointing  more 
knights  for  every  shire  to  be  chosen  and 
fewer  burgesses,  whereby  the  number  of 
the  whole  waa  much  lessened;  and  yet  the 
people,  being  left  to  their  own  electioOf  it 
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wai  not  by  him  thofighl  M  ill  teinpera<» 
merit,  and  was  then  generally  leoked  upon 
as  an  alieratioR  fit  to  be  more  warnmtiMy 
made,  and  in  a  better  time."*  Thus  far 
the  book  is  accustomed  to  be  quoted,  be- 
cause thus  far  ft  is  thought  fkvoaraUe : 
but  it  is  often  very  useful,  and  often 
greatly  alters  the  bearins  and  import  of  a 
possngc,  if  we  read  a  little  onwards  in  the 
volume,,  and  see  what  follows, — look  at 
the  consequences  of  this  measure  ;^  look  at 
tfie  tnanner  in  which  it  was  carried  iot» 
eaectttion,  and  at  the  use  which  was  nuide 
of  it-^*  and  so  upon  the  receipt  of  his 
writs,  elections  were  made  accordingly  in 
aH  places,  and  such  persons  for  liie  most 
part  chosen  and  returned,  as  werebeNeved 
to  be  the  best  aieoted  to  the  present  go* 
Yemment,  and  there  being  strict  oraer 
gweii  that  no  person  who  had  ever  been 
ogaihM  the  parliaineiit,  during  the  tmm  of 
Ihe  civil  war,  or  the  sons  of  any  suob  per* 
sons  should  be  capable  of  bemg  chosen  to 
fit  ra  that  -iMriiament,  nur  wete  any  such 
persons  made  choice  of. .  Thea  Cromwell 
aaid  to  iheai  in  hn  speech,  <  and  besides 
^  all  this,  helfead  called  a  free  parliament, 
«  that  hlMatd  be  God,  he  that  day  saw  si 
<  free  parliament.'  Why,  Sir,  the  miwiBtry 
might  very  safely  accede  to  a  reformotiow 
upon  CromwelPs  plan ;  they  might  g^aA 
that  it  demanded,  universal  suffrage  and 
all,  provided  you  would  give  them  in  return 
Gvom  well's  prerogative  of  deai^gnatiag  who 
should  not  be  chosen.  But,  seriously, 
what  is  there  In  this,  but  the  scheme  of  a 
nsvrpor,  who  feels  his  pawer  tottering 
mfederhim,  and  who  is  aeairous  by  a»y 
mmmo  whallsoevef ,  to  cenciHata  some  sharo 
of  public  opimon,  and  obtain,  if  possible, 
by  any  proMssion  or  ddosion,  somo  popu- 
lar support  without  meaning  at  the  same 
time  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  supreme 
and  absolute  authority  ^  Besides,  we  must 
recolleotthe  manner  in  which  Cromwell 
acted  towards  his  parliaaieDts:.^if  they 
Awaited  or  dispfeased  him,  he  clearod  tlie 
House  out  with  a  l)ody  of  soldiers,  locked 
the  door,  and  nut  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
Mow,  a  man  wlio  had  so  easy  a  mode  of 
disposing  of  parliaments,  was  naturally 
very  indiftient  with  respect  to  any  expe- 
riments he  might  make  upon  the  mode  of 
bringing  them  together. 

Sir,  I  Imve  a  precedent  to  oppose  to 
diis  precedent  or  the  worthy  baronet's ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  conduct  of  one  who 
also,  hut  by  very  diSiMreot  means,  profesa- 

•  Hist,  of  RebeHmn,  VoL  $,  p.  886. 
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ed  it  to  be  his  object  to  caU  a  free  parlia* 
aseat— k  is  the  declaration  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  of  the  eleventh  of  October^ 
1688,  and  it  states  the  doctrines  upon  this 
subject  professed  and  acted  upon  al^  tiie 
Resolution  ^i— and  here  I  cannot  but  ven* 
tare  to  call  upon  the  descendants  of  those 
who  acted  so  conspicuous  and  beneficial  a 
part  in  those  memonible  times,  upon  dm 
Cavendishes,  and  upon  the  RusasUs ;  if  aoy 
of  them  be  engsged  in  this  new  course  of 
pariiaanentary  reform,  as  it  is  cdeiU*! 
m)|A>rethem  to  reconsider  the  conduct 
and  the  opinions  of  tbeMraneestors,  and  at 
least  to  pause  before  they  sosuddeuly  and 
Widely  depart  from  those  institutional 
and  those  maxims  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  asserted,  and,  as  I  had 
hoped,  ratified,  sanctioned,  and  consecrated 
at  that  period.  The  dectaration  is  as  ioU 
lows :  <*  We  now  think  fit  to  dedave,  that 
this  our  expedition  is  intendod  for  no 
other  design,  but  to  have  a  free  and  Jaw* 
M  partiament  assembled  assoeoas  is  pos- 
sible; and  that  in  ^der  to  this»  all  the 
hue  (diaifers,  by  which  the  electkms  of 
harnesses  are  kmited  contrary  to  the 
ancsent  custom,  shdl  be  considered  as  null 
and  of  DO  force ;  and  likewise  all  magis« 
imtes«  who  have  been  unjustly  turned  out, 
shall  tethwith  raaame  their  former  emi* 
ploymenu ;  aa  well  aa  idl  the  boroughs  of 
BngUind  shall  again  return  to  thoh*  ancient 
preoeriptkma  and  charteis.''*  These  were 
the  maxinu  of  that  time.  A  refocmatioa 
wus  here  intended,  but  it  was  a  reforma* 
tion  proceeding  upon  restoration  and  re« 
esidblisfament,  net  upon  overthrow  md 
deairuotion. 

But,  however,  whether  the  measuMB 
proposed  be  accordiDg  to  the  ancient 
theory  and  practice  of  the  eonstitutioo^ 
otiierwise,  whether  they  be  founded  on 
precedent  or  sanctioned  by  autboritiesi 
and  "whatsoever  be  the  wei^t  of  those  ps»- 
cedeaie  and  authorities,  if  die  efiects  of 
die  system  aa  it  at  ptesent  exists  are  evQ, 
and  if  aseans  are  to  be  found  of  amelio* 
rating  it,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed. But  to  determine  this  question,  we 
must  set  have  recourse  to  mere  theories, 
end  visionary  ideas  of  perfection ;  we  must 
look  at  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  at 
the  working  of  the  machine.  Many  other 
popular  opiniona  are  founded,  it  appears, 
upon  the  celebrated  petition  presented  to 
this  House  ki  the  year  1796,  by  the  pre- 
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sent  earl  Grey,*  and  concliuions  are  fre- 
quently drawn  even  in  the  resolutiona  and 
other  acts  of  public  meetings,  from  the 
mere  circumstances  of  the  reception  of 
that-petition,  which  are  in  no  respect  war- 
ranted by  it.  We  are  continually  told 
that  all  the  facts  alleged  in  that  document, 
may  be  assumed  and  argued  upon  as  true, 
because  they  stand  uncoDtradicted  upon 
the  Journals  of  this  House.  Why,  ever^ 
petition  that  is  presented  to  this  House  is 
read,  is  laid  upon  the  table,  and  is  conse- 
quently printed  in  the  Journals,  but  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  cannot 
be  from  thence  inferred  tnat  every  allega- 
tion in  every  petition  is  necessarily  true. 
With  respect  to  the  body  of  the  petition, 
I  have  no  observation  to  make,  but  that  it 
condemns  as  a  blemish  and  defect,  that 
which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  greatest 
advantaffes  of  the  present  system.  It  com- 
plains of  the  variety  of  the  rights  of  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  anxious  care  taken  by  this 
House,  in  its  committees  to  guard,  to  pro- 
tect, and  preserve;  them.  This  I  own  appears 
to  me  a  beauty  to  be  admired,  a  merit  to  be 
imitated,  a  useful  and  advantageous  princi- 
ple to  be  cherished,  not  an  evil  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  a  grievance  to  be  redressed.  But  if 
the  Table  of  Parliamentary  Patronage,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  annexed  to  the  Peti- 
tion in  the  appendix  to  a  very  valuable 
pamphlet,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Evans 
upon  this  subject,  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  report,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  a 
statement  more  incorrect,  more  essentially 
unfair  and  delusive,  was  never  given  to 
the  public.  In  this  taUel  find  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  stated  as  nominating  a 
member  for  the  county  of  Derby,  the  duke 
of  Bedford  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  for  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, and  so  on ;  and  this  influence  is, 
without  distinction,  put  in  the  same  lis^ 
and  under  the  same  ban,  as  that  which  go* 
verns  the  closest  borough  in  the  kingdom. 
Why,  is  this  fair?  is'  it  just?  is  it  to  be 
borne,  that  because  these  persons  are  at 
the  head  of  great  properties, — ^because 
they  bear  ancient  and  venerable  names,  be- 
cause their  ancestors  have  done  much,  and 
they  are  doing  much  for  their  country, 
because  they  are  good  masters  and  good 
landlords,  because  they  are  esteemed,  re- 
spected, and  beloved,  and  that  therefore 
when  any  member  of  their  family,  other- 
wise quaJified  for  the  trust,  is  presented  to 
the  counties  in  which  they  reside,  there  is 
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a  general  disposition  to  elect  him  in  pre- 
ference to  others,*— are  they  for  this  to  be 
branded  as  guilty  of  corruption,  and  as 
violators  of  the  constitution  ?  Now,  Sir,  if 
it  were  desirable  to  destroy  this  influence, 
which  I  deny,  is  it  possible  ?  Could  you 
do  it,  if  you  would,  at  least  without  much 
greater  changes  than  are  avowed,  what- 
ever may  be  intended  ?  There  is.  Sir,  a 
resolution  upon  our  Journals,  that  no  peer 
shall  in  any.  manner  interfere  in  our  elec- 
tions—a very  proper  resolution  it  is  to 
preserve  conformihr,  and  to  prevent  the 
open  exertions  of  power.  But  we  must 
recollect  the  authority  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  of  resolutions  of  this 
House,  is  bounded  by  the  nature  of  things 
—a  resolution,  that  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland with  his  property  in  the  county 
from  which  he  takes  his  title,  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  election  for  ^t 
county,  is  a  resolution,  that  the  tide 
shall  not  ebb,  that  the  wind  shall  not  blow 
— whilst  the  property  remains,  the  influ- 
ence will  accompany  it.  The  Spencean 
svstem  is  often  the  theme  of  ridicule  in 
this  House;  it  is  wild,  absurd,  impracti- 
cable, as  you  please — But,  after  all,  it  is 
the  most  reasonable  plan  of  reform  that  I 
have  yet  heard  of;  because  it  does  pro- 
pose a  means  of  effecting  its  own  object^ 
which  none  of  the  other  schemes  do- 
break  up  and  separate  the  property ;  with 
it  you  break  up  and  separate  the  influence- 
It  has.  Sir,  happened  of  late  years,  that 
some  boroughs  have  thrown  off  the  alle* 
siance  they  formerly  held,  and  have  chosen 
for  themselves  those  members  who  were 
before  imposed  upon  them  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  peers.  I  do  not  think  that  practi- 
cally the  representation  has  in  these  in- 
stances gained  either  in  talent  or  in  respec- 
tability, and  that  is  all  I  think  it  proper  to 
say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  parliamentary  in* 
fluence  is  a  great  power  in  the  state,  and 
power  is  a  good  or  an  evil,  according  as  it 
IS  well  or  ill  exercised.  If  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  parliamentary  patronage  make 
use  of  it  to  introduce  into  this  House  per- 
sons who,  upon  a  fair  and  liberal  con* 
structioo,  hold  the  same  general  opinions 
in  politics  as  himself,  persons  who  are  oa- 

{>able  of  discerning  tne  riffht  by  their  ta- 
ents,  and  of  maintaining  it  oy  the  firmness 
of  their  characters,  I  certainly  am  bound  to 
think,  and  had  I  no  personal  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  still  think,  that  in  such  an 
arrangement  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
hooouiBble  both  to  him  who  confers  and 
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to  him  who  receives  the  obKgation ;  no- 
tbiDg  but  what  18  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic service.    I  know  there  is  another  side 
of  the  picture — I  know  that  the  power  may 
be  used  In  another  manner — a'man  maj 
place  in  this  House  a  set  of  followers  upon 
no  other  condition  than  that  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  at  his  direction ; 
bavins  prepared  this  subservient  train,  he 
may  men  he  in  wait  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  be  may  watch  the  moment  when 
parties  are  equally  balanced,  and  he  may 
then  make  favours  and  compliances  the 
price  of  his  support,  thus  aetins  without 
nooesty  himself,  and  perhaps  dom^  essen- 
tial injury  to  his  country,  by  forcing  into 
important  situations  persons  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.    This  I 
consider  the  greatest  blemish  and  defect 
of  which  I  am  aware  in  the  system. — But 
the  question  at  last  comes  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  balance  of  good  and  evi^,  and 
in  that  balance,  in  my  opinion,  the  good 
greatly  predominates.    That  single  topic, 
which  has  been  so  often  enforced  ana  il- 
lustrated with  an  eloquence  which  it  were 
idle  in  me  to  attempt  to  emulate,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  men  of  abilities  into 
pablic  life,  is  for  me  at  once  of  itself  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
Upon  this  it  is  vain  for  me  to  expatiate ; 
it  would  be  perfectly  superfluous  to  quote 
the  names  or  to  describe  the  eminent  qua- 
lities of  Fox,  of  Burke,  of  Pitt.    Thow 
who  oppose  the  present  motion,  already 
feel  for  them  a  reverence  which  cannot 
be  increased ;  for  those  who  feel  it  not,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  words  of 
nine  can  raise  it  in  their  bosoms— of  them 
therefore  I  say  nothing ;  but  it  is  some- 
iHiat  remarkable,  and  should,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  weigh  somewhat  in  favour  of  things 
as  they  are,  that  all  those  who  have  been 
anxious  in  this  cause  and  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  advocates  of  reform, 
excepting,  indeed,  Mr.  Wilkes  the  father  of 
the  measure  in  modern  times;  that  all  from 
Mr.  Tooke  downwards  have  owed  their 
nower  of  declaring  their  opinions  in  this 
House  not  to  the  fivour  of  the  people,  but 
to  that  which  they  represent  as  the  most 
corrupt  and  abominable  part  of  the  system. 
The  worthy  baronet  himself;  his  popula- 
rity in  Middlesex,  his  seat  for  Westmin- 
ster, has  its  root  in  that  system — it  was  as 
the  member  for  Boroughbridge  that  he  ob- 
tained the  opportunity  of  first  displaying 
those  talents,  which  I  have  always  ad- 
mured,  although  I  have  unfortunately  fre- 
quently differedfrom  him  with  respect  to 
(  VOL.  XXXVI. ) 


the  propriety  of  their  application  and  di- 
rection. 

More,  Kr,  I  should  have  said,  but  the 
subject  has  been  very  much  exhausted  by 
the  able  speech  of  my  hon.  friend,  who 
sits  opposite  to  me  ( Mr.  tVard  ).  I  have  ar« 
gued  the  qtiestion  without  violence,  with* 
out  asperity,  and  without  taking  advantage 
ofthe  obvious  but  important  topic  of  the 
diffierencesof  opinion,  which  exist  amongst 
the  reformers  themselves.    If  a  plan  of  thia 
description  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
great  consequences  which  are  predicted 
should  result  from  it ;  if  it  should  be  pro« 
ductive  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  ihtngr, 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  I  cer* 
tainly  shall  have  no  claim  to  any  share  of 
the   gratitude  which  must  attend  upon 
those,  whose  counsels   have   led  to  se 
blessed  a  consummation;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  contrary  event  should  take  place, 
I  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  reproach  and 
indignation  which  must  flow  from  hopes 
inordinately  raised  and  then  of  necessity 
lamentably  disappointed.  If  this  House,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  to  be  done  away, 
and  another  form  of  representation  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  I  hope  that  assembly 
will  discharge  its  duty  to  its  country  bet» 
ter  than  its  predecessor.     I  own,  I  think  it 
will  have  a  hard  task  to  perform — I  think 
it  will  have  a  disadvantageous  comparisoa 
to  undergo  s  an  hundred  years  of  justice 
and  good  faith,  of  seciw ity  in  peace  and 
energy  in  war,  is  a  specUcle  not  easily  te 
be  paralleled  in  the  fiistoir  ofthe  world* 
It  is  impossible  before  hand  to  Judge  with 
certainty  wbst  will  be  the  eflfect  of  Uie 
adoption  of  any  measure.   It  is,  however,  a 
freat  maxim  in  politics,  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  au^ority  of  antiquity,  that  forma 
of  govermnent  are  often  destroyed  and 
changed  into  those  which  are  most  oppo* 
site  to  them,  by  measures  which  wear  the 
appear8nceoffavouring,extendingandcon« 
firming  the  fundamental  principles  of  such 
gorernment.   Oligarchies  have  been  over* 
thrown  by  the  attempt  to  renderthem  more 
oligarchical,  and  laws  ofthe  most  democratic 
cal  tendency  have  produced  the  utter  and 
immediate  ruin  of  democracies.  This  is  an 
important  principle,  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
founded  in  the  great  moral  truth,  that  ex- 
cess always  produces  the  very  evil  it  in- 
tends to  shun.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  real 
consequence  of  adopting  any  measure,  »uch 
as  is  proposed  ,will  be,  to  impair  and  dimi» 
nish  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  popu* 
lar  branch  of  our  constitution. 
(3F) 
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In  179S,  ai  at  the  present  momenti  the 
same  set  phrases  were  us^dy  of  *^  lei  well 
alone/'  and  '*  things  are  just  as  they  should 
be:'*  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best 
mode  of  beginning  a  reform  was  to  point 
out  the  irregularities  (to  call  them  by  no 
harder  name)  that  had  crept  into  the  re* 
presentation,  to  show  that  the  people  were 
not  fairly  represented ;  for  how  could  thev 
be  fairly  represented,  when  it  was  undeni- 
able, that  tbe  majority  of  the  House  was 
returned  by  an  insignificant  minority  of 
the  people  of  England  ?  He  could  state 
positively  from  recollection,  that  greater 
pains  could  not  have  been  taken  to  state 
the  facts  correctly  in  the  petition,  than 
had  been  taken  on  that  occasion^  notwith- 
standing the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  had  objected  to  some  parts  of  it.  He 
had,  in  the  first  place,  asserted,  that  the 
variety  of  rishts  of  votios  was  a  great  be- 
nefit ;  but  &e  petition  did  not  complain 
that  different  interests,  landed  or  mercan- 
tile, were  represented,  but  that  the  nume* 
reus  distinctions  and  modifications  in  the 
right  of  voting  had  been  the  occasion  of 
great  confusion  and  litigation.  Another 
direct  attack  upon  the  petition  was,  that 
it  complained  that  noblemen  used  their  b- 
fluence  at  elections ;  and  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  asked,  if  it  would  not  be  monstrous 
to  abolish  that  honourable  influence  which 
was  obtamed  by  the  good  conduct  and 
good  offices  of  a  nobleman  towards  the 
electors  of  his  neighbourhood?  Upon  this 
point  the  petition  might  answer  for  itself, 
tor  it  contained thissentence—'*  Your  peti- 
tioners entreat  your  honourable  House  to 
believe,  that  in  complaining  of  this  species 
of  influence,  it  is  not  their  mtention  or  de- 
sire to  decry  or  to  condemn  that  just  and 
natural  attachment  which  thejr  who  are 
enabled  by  their  fortune,  and  mclined  by 
their  disposition,  to  apply  great  means  to 
honouraole  and  benevolent  ends,  will 
always  ensure  to  themselves.*'  It  waa 
clear,  therefore,  that  this  last  complaint 
was  unfounded,  and  the  hon.  member 
needed  not  thus  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  gratuitously  to  cast  imputations. 

Those  who  resisted  the  motion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  hon.  member  over  the  wav 
iMr.  Ward),  bad  maintained,  that  aU 
lings  were  in  so  happy  a  state,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  improve  them ;  not  a  tittle 
could  be  altered  for  the  better — time  bad 
made  no  inroads  that  required  repair ;  the 
constitution  was  at  present,  and  always 
would  continue  to  be,  an  imnerishable 
model  of  perfection  for  the  world  to  won- 


Mr.  Tiemeu  said,  he  should  not  have 
risen  to  trouble  the  House  at  that  late 
hour,  or  indeed  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  many  allusions  made  that  evening  to 
him  by  the  hon.  member  opposite  as  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief  attendant  on  the 
proposition  for  reform  on  a  former  occa- 
aion ;  buthavingbeen  referred  toby  hishon. 
friend  ( Mr*  Wm )  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
he  could  not  avoid  throwing  himself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.   He  had  often  heard  this  question 
discussedt  and  at  ah  early  period  of  life 
bad  made  known  his  sentiments  respecting 
it ;  and  these  he  might  say  had  never  es* 
aentlallv  varied  down  to  Uie  |>resent  time. 
He  had  come  to  the  House  intending  to 
give  a  silent  vote  in  favour  of  a  motion 
which  pledged  the  House  to  no  plan,  and 
only  requirod  that  the  subject  sliould  be 
investic^ited  and  the  principle  recognized. 
Having  when  young  supported  the  cause, 
lie  was  now  happy,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  to  be  found  in  the  rank  where  be  had 
first  enlisted.    No  man  could  look  back 
five  and  twenty  years  without  perceiving 
that  his  feelings  and  opinions  had  onder- 
fone  some  alteration.    He  must  have  been 
m  wise  man,  indeed,  who  could  say  with 
truth,  that  he  foresaw  all  the  events  that 
Jiad  within  that  period  occurred,  and  had 
lieen  prepared    for    the   consequences. 
Four  and  twenty  yean  had  ehipsed  since 
the  date  of  the  petition,  to  which  reference 
liad  been  made;  but  without  having  re- 
.eently  read  more  of  it  than  parts  he  bad 
eeeo  extracted,  he  could  venture  to  say 
that  he  still  concurred  in  it  in  the  main- 
he  might,  perhaps,  even  go  as  fiv  as  to  de- 
clare, that  he  abided  fajr  it  in  the  whole. 
Without  vanity  be  might  n^  that  he 
thought  higUy  of  that  petiticm  because, 
in  pomt  of  Tact,  it  WM  not  his  pioductmn 
stt  nad  been  supposed :  it  was  the  work 
of  a  Committee,  of  iHiich,  it  was  true,  he 
liadbeen  one  of  the  most  active  members: 
it  was  a  cooBpouad  of  the  talenu  and 
.Imowledgeofa  number  of  mdhpidoals;and 
in  this  respect,  though  in  no  other,  it  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  wluch,  from  the  style  of 
its  eloquenoe  and  the  nature  of  its  argu- 
BMntSi  betrayed  its  origm  to  be  in  a  sort 
of  oomqBittee,  formed  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers on  tbe  ministerial  bench.    With  all 
due  deference,  however,  to  the  quarter  hj 
which  it  was  dictated,  he  must  sajr,  that  it 
.contained  but Jittk  sound  reasoning;  and, 
however  capital  and  flowery  tbe  language, 
tile  substance  n^t  be  compressed  into  a 
iiery  few  sentence 
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4er  at ;  and  the  representation  of  Old  Sa- 1  conld :  in  short)  every  sort  of  rights  had 
Tttm  was  jQst  as  good  as  that  of  the  coun-   ' *-""J  -u^..-.    u..*  .u *  : 

tf  of  York  [Hear,  hear  !]•  This  iras 
certainly  all  very  pleasant,  and  came  most 
appropriately  from  an  hon.  gentleman  who, 
kaTtng  been  kicked  out  of  the  county  of 
Worcestert  had  slipped  into  a  close  ho- 
Toughy  and  had  there  taken  shelter  from 
his  pursuers.  Whether  that  part  of  his 
speech  had  been  dictated  by  the  ministe- 
nal  committee  to  which  he  had  before  al- 
luded)  was  not  so  clear :  it  did  not  appear 
▼ery  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  right 
boo;  gentleman,  who,  no  doubt,  was  a 
aiember  of  it,  and  who,  having  long  sat  for 
a  close  borough,  had  abandoned  it  at  last, 
and  successfully  stood  a  candidate  for  the 
populous  town  of  Liverpool.  At  least  one 
of  the  mbisters,  therefore,  could  be  no 
very  strong  friend  to  the  corrupted  sys- 
tem. Would  he  not,  on  the  contrairjr, 
avow,  that  he  now  felt  he  stood  higher  m 
the  rank  of  representatives  than  when  he 
occupied  a  seat  for  a  paltry  borough  of  a 
few  servile  electors  ? 

The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  had 
produced  an  act  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  warden 
of  the  Cinque-ports  from  nominating  se- 
ven members  as  he  had  done ;  yet  he  was 
a  warm  advocate  for  thinss  as  they  are ; 
and  had  he  lived  in'the  days  when  that 
measure  was  brought  forwara,  would  he 
not  have  denounced  it  as  an  hmovation«- 
as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  offices  known  to  the 
country,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the 
revered  and  hallowed  constitution,  as  by 
law  established  ?  Yet  was  it  not  notorious, 
that  the  very  abuse  that  act  was  intended 
to  remedy  at  this  moment  existed  in  a  de- 
gree as  flsgrant  as  ever?  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact,  and  if  this  were  admit* 
tedv— -(it  could  not  be  disproved,)  he 
would  ask  if' it  was  not  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  have  recourse  to  new  measures, 
in  order  to  enforce  that  act  which  they 
had  already  passed,  to  do  away  one  of  the 
abuses  of  wnich  the  people  complained, 
and  which  was  now  so  grossly  evaded  I 
If  the  committee  were  appointed,  he 
would  undertake  to  prove  that  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports  still  procured 
the  return  of  seven  representatives.  The 
House  had  beard  of  nothing  but  riffhts  in 
the  course  of  the  debate ;  the  rignts  of 
members  of  parliament,  the  righta  of 
elose  borooghs,  and  the  nahts  of  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  good  things 
>«f  Ibis  wwrld|  to  keep  then  as  )opg  as  thqr 


been  talked  about,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all— the  richt  to  amend.— His  non* 
friend  objected,  that  certain  places  would 
be  shut  up  bv  which  men  of  talent  could 
be  introduced  into  the  House.  But  great 
talents,  forsooth,  had  made  their  debut  in 
rotten  boroughs,  and  this  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  creditor  account  in  their  favour ; 
on  this  ground  rotten  boroughs  were  to 
be  defended.  Another  class  of  objectioA 
was  directed  against  boroughs  and  to  the 
alteration  of  which  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion could  be  made.  He  alluded  to  those 
boroughs,  the  voters  of  which  consisted 
of  from  seventy  or  eighty  persons  up  to  n 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred.  They 
sent  to  the  Treasuiy  what  were  called 
blank  burgesses,  and  were  chiefly  m  the 
hands  of  mercenary  attomies,  who  mere- 
ly sought  to  make  money  by  their  traffic 
in  them.  When  a  member  was  to  be 
brought  into  parliament,  they  never  in« 

2uired  whether  he  was  a  man  m  talent  and 
bility,  likely  to  be  an  ornament  to  that 
House  and  a  benefit  to  the  public:  all 
they  asked  was,  who  was  his  banker  { 
They  did  not  care  about  his  being  a  young 
and  promisbg  man ;  on  the  contrary,  thejr 
would  rather  nave  him  decrepid  and  old, 
because  then  there  was  #  chance  of  his 
dying  aind  of  their  having  an  opportunity 
of  bargaining  for  another. 

Would  any  one  presume  to  say  that 
much  i^ood  might  not  be  effected  bv  a 
change  in  that  part  of  the  system  ?  What 
he  wanted  was,  something  that  might  re- 
move the  strong  objections  which  existed 
against  the  present  mode  of  returning 
members  to  that  House.  He  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  he  had  altered  hia 
opinion,  in  one  respect,  with  n^rd  to  the 

ancstion  of  fiarliamentary  reform*  He 
id  not  now  think,  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  recommend  any  sudden  uid  sweep- 
ing alteration.  The  ezperimebt,  be  was 
convinced,  would  be  too  dangerous,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  momeoL  But  great 
and  salutary  ameliorations  mi^ht  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  if  the  House  would 
only  agree  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  matter. 
Aven  his  hon.  fnend  ought  to  agree  in  the 
motion  for  a  committee,  because  he  had  a 
proposition  to  make,  which  deserved  at- 
tention. His  hon.  friend  said,  that  ha 
should  have  no  objection  to  extend  the 
right  of  votbff  to  copvholders  as  well  aa 
fiieholders.  Let  him  bring  forward  that 
proposition  in  a  commiitee^  and  it  sbouU 
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have  his  support,  if  he  happened  to  have 
•the  honour  of  being  amember  of  tbecom- 
mittee.  In  the  same  manner^  many  other 
hon.  members,  might  have  alterations 
which  if  suggested,  it  would  be  judicious 
to  adopf/  With  respect  to  what  were 
called  close  borouglis  and  towns,  it  would 
4>e  very  possible  so  to  enlarge  the  right  dl 
noting,  as  to  make  that  a  real  election, 
■which  was  now  only  nominal,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage,  that  candidates  would 
sot  have  to  expend  20  or  90,000^.  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  seat*  He  had  himself,  on 
iBaoy  occasions,  brought  under  the  const- 
deration  of  the  House,  the  heavy  charges 
incurred  in  obtaining  out-voters.  Would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  so  qualif;^g  the 
exercise  of  that  privilege  as  to  make  it  less 
onerous  to  the  candidate  \  He  bad  had  a 
bill  scouted  out  of  the  House  that  he  had 
brought  in  on  this  subject,  havitig  always 
tiiought,  as  he  still  continued  to  think, 
that  the  only  recommendatton  of  a  candi- 
date ought  not  to  be  the  length  of  hu  purse* 
There  was  another  poiat  of  great  im- 
portance, namely,  the  duration  di  parlia- 
ments. He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  any 
elaborate  inquiry  about  what  was  the  prac- 
tice of  our  remote  ancestors,  nor  to  as- 
certain  how  those  things  were  managed 
by  the  Picts,  the  Danes,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  owned  he  was  d^cient  in 
research  for  such  matters,  and  should  not 
argue,  therefore,  whether  it  woidd  be  an 
innovation  or  a  restoration.  All  he 
wanted  was,  honestly  and  conscientiously 
to  endeavour  to  adapt  the  change  of  re- 
nfe^sentation  to  the  times  in  which  we 
lived.  If  he  saw  the  monied  interest  ac- 
quiring too  great  an  ascendancy ;  if  he 
saw  the  country  gentleman,  whose  family 
had  resided,  perhaps  for  ages,  in  a  partt- 
cvlar  borough  or  town,  outbid  by  some 
opcilent  adventurer,  who  had  grown  wealthy 
by  a  lucky  speculation  in  the  stocks,  or 
an  opportune  contract  for  government,  he 
was  ju:itrfied  in  wishing  that  a  check 
should  be  put  to  that  ascendancy.  And 
where  was  the  danger  that  could  truly  be 
apprehended  from  shortening  the  duration 
or  parliaments  ?  Had  any  one  attempted  to 
answer  the  assertion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  an  assertion,  the  truth  of 
which  every  day's  experience  confirmed, 
that  tlhe  members  of  that  House  were  sure 
to  conduct  themselves  with  some  respect 
towards  their  coastituents,  when  they 
knew  that  the  day  of  reckoning  with  them 
was  near  at  hand  f  Would  any  one  ven- 
tarato  say^  if  it  wera  morilly  ceitiiOy  the 


present  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  more 
would  not  vote  that  night  in  favour  of  pac^ 
liamentary  reform,  than  would  probably 
be  found  to  vote  for  it?  The  influence^ 
then,  which  a  shorter  duratian  of  paiU»- 
ment  would  have  over  the  conduct  of  ttii- 
nisters  would  be  a  beneficial  one ;  because 
it  would  make  them  anxious  to  preserva 
and  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
their  constituents.  It  was  tndttbitabljr 
true,  that  they  had  fidlen  greatly  in  the 
confidence  of  the  country*  **'  Aye,  bui*^ 
said  his  hon.  friend,  **  only  reflect  upon 
the  glorious  issue  of  the  war,  and  the 
spleiklid  consequences  of  that  policj 
which  had  been  pursued  for  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years!  All  that  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  House  of  Commona^ 
which,  by  granting  the  means  for  oariying 
on  the  war,  was,  in  &ct,  the  teal  cause  of 
its  wonderful  and  triumphant  terminatiom 
And  yet  you  would  quarrel  with  such  a 
House  of  Commons,  and  wish  to  have  it 
altered!''  Why,  to  be  sure,  that  was  a 
very  ingeraous  and  fascinatiag  way  of  put- 
ting the  argument.  But  suppose  Buona* 
part^  during  his  career  of  glory  (which 
was  no  veiT  short  one),  had  taken  the 
other  side  of  it.  Suppose  lie  had  said  tothe 
French  nation :  1  will  give  to  you  the 
name  and  outward  form  of  a  representa* 
tive  system ;  yon  shall  have  the  shadow, 
but  not  the  scibstaiice;  you  sbidl  enjoy 
the  symbol,  but  not  the  reality ;  and  sup* 
pose  he  had  then  added,  when  at  the 
beigbt  of  his  dominion  and  authority,  there 
—you  see  what  mighty  effects  you  have 
produced:  it  is  to  yoa  I  owe  an  my  glo« 
ries ;  it  is  to  ]rou  I  am  indebted  ibr  this 
conquest  and  sobjugation  of  Europe^ 
though  yon  know  you  coidd  not  say  nor 
do  any  Uiing  but  what  I  bade  yon.  Thai 
was  precisely  the  logic  of  the  hon.  gOn^ 
tleman,  who  endeavoured  to  4iow  that 
oar  successes  in  the  late  contest  wera  at* 
tributable  to  the  Ibee  and  independent 
functions  of  a  House  of  Commons,  whSch 
had  always  been,  and  notoriously  con« 
rintied  to  be,  nnder  the  direction  of  mi* 
nisters.  The  fact  was,  however,  and  he 
was  ready  to  prove  it,  that  tbej  tmniJBX 
have  earned  en  the  war,  if  they  Md  been 
in  due  awe  ef  the  people,  at  one-half  of 
the  expense.  Night  after  night  he  lad 
sat  there,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  thn 
truth  upon  them,  when  million  after  mil* 
lion  was  voted  awujy  to  be  sent  oat  of  the 
country,  to  put  dawn  athavni,  and   he 

koewnotwbai.    Hetaad  bfauaed  tbola- 
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▼i$h  expenditure  which  had  thus  been 
«anctioned,  but  he  had  opposed  it  in  vain. 
Now,  however,  the  country  began  to  feel 
the  efiectB  of  Buch  improvidence,  and  was 
It  wonderful  that  the  people  looked  to- 
warBs  them  as  the  authors  of  their  suf- 
Terings  and  distresses?  It  was  not  the 
king,  it  was  not  the  other  House  t>f  par- 
liament, that  could  justly  be  reproached. 
They  (the  House  of  Commons)  were 
the  guardians  of  the  pubKc  purse,  and  if 
they  bad  refused  to  open  its  strings,  such 
calamitous  consequences  could  not  have 
eostlted.  in  one  part  of  England,  the  in* 
habitants  had  nothing  to  eat ;  in  another, 
they  bad  no  work;  go  to  a  third,  and 
there  were  no  rents  to  receive.  Did  not 
these  things  clearly  prove  that  there  was 
something  "  rotten  m  the  state  of  Den- 
mark?'' And. if  so,  ought  not  the  part 
which  was  rotten  to  be  probed  and  a  re- 
medy applied  ?  He  wished  for  no  vague 
and  dangerous  innovationii*  He  was  a 
determined  enemy<»-as  determined  an 
enemy  as  any  in  that  House— to  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  suffrage.  But 
did  it  follow,  because  those  theories  were 
not  proper  to  be  adopted,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  satisfy  the  people,  by 
improving  the  representation  ?  Dia  it  fol- 
low, if  they  went  into  a  committee  that 
they  must  do  haitn,  and  oould  not  do  any 
good  ?  Would  It  be  no  satisfkction,  to  a 
difltressed  and  suffering  country,  to  see 
th  e  legislature  at  least  anxious  and  willing 
to  take  its  grievances  into  coasideration  ? 
Would  it  be  no  consolation,  if  they  saw 
Che  House  of  Commons  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly disposed  to  investigate  the  causes 


of  their  complaints,  and  willing  to  apply 
whatever  remedy  they  were  susceptible  of 
receiving  ? 

Heentreated  the  House  not tobe alarmed 
by«any  bugbears  about  a  reform  which 
would  endanger  the  constitution.  He 
woold  venture  to  say  they  would  not  find 
any  committee  of  twenty-one  members, 
who  would  agree  to  report  upon  the  ex- 
pediency and  necessity  of  annual  parlia- 
ments, or  universal  sufirage.  But  they 
would  find  many  twenty- ones  readj  and 
willing  to  propoee  some  alteration  in  die 
present  system.  To  the  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Pitt  he  would  reply,  that  he  had  sto* 
died  reform  under  Mr.  Pitt's  auspices 
sdso ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that 
although  he  had  changed  his  mind,  yet 
in  tbe  Trish  parliament  he  had  left  the 
model  of  a  House  of  Representathres  sndi 
asit  oagbt  to  be  in  his  mind.    Mr.  Filt, 


at  the  time  of  the  Irish  union  had,  what 
few  reformers  ever  had,  an  opportunity  of 
acting  largely  and  wisely  upon  his  own 
notions.  There  was  a  parliament  to  bo 
destroyed  and  a  parliament  to  be  created. 
The  old  parliament,  too,  of  Ireland,  was 
reproached  with  many  of  those  uncerimo- 
nious  epithets  about  corruption,  selling  of 
seats,  &c.  which  were  applied  to  tbe  par^. 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  but  which  he 
would  not  be  so  uncivil  as  to  repeat. 
What  did  Mr.  Pitt  do?  He  provided,  thai 
out  of  the  hundred  members  to  be  re# 
turned  by  Ireland,  two-thirds,  he  beUeved 
he  spoke  correctly  £a  member  near  Mr* 
Tierney  said  64],  should  be  county  asem* 
bers.  The  remainder. to  be  dose  bo« 
roughs,  and  those  including  Cork  and 
Dublin,  and  some  other  cities  and  towns, 
which  were  any  thing  but  close.  Was 
that  no  guide  for  them?  Was  that  no 
polar  star  by  which  they  might  steer  their 
course.  Could  they  not  do  something  of 
the  same  kind?  Could  they  not  destroy 
the  close  boroughs  and  towns,  at  least, 
and  throw  the  votes  open  to  the  popola* 
tion  of  such  places,  which  *oukl  be  one 
great  step  towards  attaining  an  eflicieat 
representation  ?  AU  be  Contended  for  was, 
such  a  state  of  the  representation,  taken 
as  a  whole,  as  would  prevent  the  county 
members,  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, from  formmg  a  minority  in  the 
House,  which  they  did  at  present*  Hta 
hon.  friend  opposite  had  begged  he  would 
forgive  some  obseryatioos  &at  had  drop- 
ped irom  him.  He  could  assure  his  hon. 
friend  that  he  was  of  a  very  placable  dis- 
position. His  hon.  friend  once  sat  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  said  many  bard- 
things  against  the  other;  if  his  new 
friends  would  as  easily  forgive  him  for  his 
past  offnices  to  them,  as  he  (Mr.  T.) 
pardoned  him  whatever  he  had  add  lliat 
aight,  it  woold  be  all  very  well* 

He  had  thus  expressecl  his  opinioir  upon 
tbe  subject  then  before  the  House.  Wiien 
he  rose,  he  promised  them  that  he  would 
not  long  occupy  their  attention,  and  he 
should  conclude  with  adverting  to  only 
one  more  point,  it  had  been  the  fole  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  mdbt  deeply 
from  the  madness  and  insolence  of  the  ad- 
vocates wlio  bad  lately  espoused  it.  They 
foolishly  and  presumptuously  imagined 
that  they  couM  carry  that  ereat  question 
exclusively  of  all  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
ioence  in  the  country.  This  doctrine 
had  been  inculcaled  at  pobiic  me^ngsby 
an  ittdifidimli  who  (bough  ht  Imd  attacked 
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the  whig!,  now  found  that  without  them 
he  could  do  nothing.  Certain  he  was, 
that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  parliamentary  reform,  had 
done  more  to  injure  the  cause  than  all  the 
arguments  of  its  avowed  enemies.  He 
hoped  their  eyes  were  now  open  to  the 
mischief  they  had  done,  and  that  conduct 
like  that  which  he  had  noticed  would 
not  be  persevered  in,  or  recurred  to. 

Lord  Milton  rose  amid  cries  of  question, 
and  said,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  which 
had  shaken  his  opinion  on  this  subject- 
There  was  no  sufficient  case  made  out 
against  the  present  state  of  the  represen- 
tation in  parliament;  and  till  be  was 
convinced,  he  should  not  vote  for  any 
alteration. 
The  House  then  divided : 

Ayes 77 

Noes 265 

Majority  against  the  Motion-«188 
While  strangers  were  excluded, 
Mr.  Brougham  (who  had  not  been  in 
his  place  during  the  debate)  rose,  under 
evioent  marks  of  illness,  and  shortly  ad- 
dressed the  House,  to  express  his  zealous 
and  cordial  approbation  of  the  motion,  and 
his  regret  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
stating  his  opinion  more  in  detail,  by  an 
indisposition,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  applied  to  have  the  question  put  off 
for  a  day ;  an  arrangement  which  had  been 
prevented  by  an  accident.    He  stated,  that 
oe  was  the  more  anxious  to  mention  the  | 
grounds  on  which  he  supported  the  motion  ' 
because  he  went  a  considerable  way  far- 1 
ther  than  some  of  his  bon.  friends  (sir  S.  j 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Tiemey),  in  his  views  of , 
reform ;  and  because  he  stood  pledged  to 
state  those  views  explicitly.    He  added, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  question 
again  brought  forward  in  any  shape  which 
should  give  him  the  opportunity  ne  desir- 
ed ;— and  in    the  mean  time  he  should 
only  state,  which  he  did  most  conscien- 
tiously, his  unalterable  adherence  to  his 
former  sentiments  upon   this   important 
question. 

Mr.  Plunkelt  expressed  much  resret  at 
having  to  diffier  from  those  friends  with 
whom  he'geoerallv  acted ;  but  were  be  to 
vote  for  sending  these  petitions  to  a  com- 
mittee, he  should  give  countenance  to  a 
proposition  which  he  denied,  namely,  that 
the  distresses  complained  of  originated  in 
the  defects  of  the  representation.  He 
was  by  no  means,  however,  prepared  to 
reject  all  plans  of  reform  that  might  be 
proposed ;  and  he  declared  his  readiqieei 
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to  discuss  those  measures  m  detail,  to  which 
several  members  had  referred. 

LUt  of  the  Minority. 


Atherley,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Baillie,J.  £. 
Barclay,  Charles 
Bamett,  James 

Bennett,  hon.  G  H. 
Birch,  Jos. 
Bougnev,  sir  J.  F. 
Brandy  non.  T. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burroughs,  sir  Wm. 
Browne,  I>om. 
Butterworibj^Jos. 
Byng,46eo. .  • 
CalcraA,  John 
Calvert,  Chvles 
Calvert.  Nic. 
Carter,  John 
Cochrane,  lord 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Dundas,  Chas. 
Duadas,  hon.  I* 
Ebrington.  vise. 
Fellowes,  lion.  N. 
Fergusaon,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grattan,  rt  hon.  H. 
Guise«  sir  W.  B. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heatbcoie,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hornby,  £. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Jervoise,  J.  P. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Langtoo,  W.  Gore 
Lalouche,  Robert 
Leader,  Wm. 
Lcfevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
Lvttelton,  hon.  W.  H. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 


Martin,  J. 
Matthew,  hon.  M. 
Moore,  Peter 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newman,  R.  W, 
North,  D. 
Ossulston^  lord 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Philips,  G. 
Prtttie,  hoD.  F.  A« 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Rashleigh,  Wm. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Scudamore^  R.  P. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Sharp,  Richard 
Smith,  J. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Spiers,  Arch. 
Stanl^,  lord 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Teed,  John 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Webb,  E. 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Whartoni  John 

TELLERS. 

Burdett,  sir  F. 
Smith,  Wm. 

PAIRED  OFP. 

Martin,  Henry 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Phimer,  Wm. 
PiggottySir  A. 
Svmonds  T.  P. 
Western,  C.  C. 


Mr.  Ponsonby  was  absent  from  indis* 
position. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wtdnudaffi  May  21. 

Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act.]— 
Mr*  Brougham  gave  notice  of  bis  inten- 
tion  to  move,  on  the  10th  of  June,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act. 

laisH  Insuerxction  Act.]  ^Mr. 
Ped  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bnog  in  a 
bill  to  contmoe  for  one  year  the  losttriao^ 
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tion  td  in  Irebmd.    Tbb  act  wtt  familiar 
to  the  House,  and  though  passed  as  a 

fitneT9l  measure^  was  ocAj  intended  for 
mited  operation.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
discuss  its  general  character*  and  all  that 
he  felt  required  from  him  was,  testate  that 
there  were  some  districts  in  that  country 
where  the  enforcement  of  the  measure 
was  demanded,  by  that  protection  which 
the  state  owed  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  subject.  He  asked  for  the  continuance 
of  this  confessedly  ri^rous  measure,  with 
the  confident  conviction  of  ita  havinff 
never,  during  the  past  time,  been  abused 
by  the  Irish  government.  He  had  in  the 
last  session  pven  an  historical  account  of 
the  proceedmgs  under  that  act.  During 
the  last  year  no  application  of  it  was  made, 
f  nd  indeed,  whenever  applied,  it  was  after 
the  most  mature  consiaeration  of  all  the 
circumstances.  In  this  year,  in  the  county 
pf  Louth,  in  consequence  oif  a  very  atro- 
cious outrage,  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
general  spirit  of  insubordination,  the  go- 
vernment acceded  to  the  unanimous  me- 
morial of  the  magistracy  calling  for  ita 
enforcement.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  at  the  moment 
when  he  called  for  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  of  rigour,  thou|^hno  description 
could  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
distress  of  many  districts  m  Ireland,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  general  spirit  of  sub- 
ordmation  and  good  order  that  prevailed 
where  that  distress  was  roost  deeply  ex- 
perienced.*—Leave  granted. 

Motion  for  Commuhicatioks  bs- 

YWKBM  THB   HoMK   DbPARTMSHT    AMD 

MR.rPooLE.]*Sir  James  MaekirUosh  rose 
to  move  for  the  production  of  copies  of  all 
communications  between  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Foole,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
in  his  informations  against  three  individu- 
als, named  Parkinson,  Fletcher,  and  Dea- 
con, before  a  magistrate  of  Staffordshire. 
This  individual  had  been  very  active  in 
his  informations.  He  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  him,  and  had  no  motive  but 
that  of  public  duty,  in  brinjring  forward 
the  facts  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  state.  He  had  received  his  information 
from  persons  on  whose  veracity  he  oould 
jrdy ;  who,  like  himself,  had  no  personal 
interesu  to  aerve,  and  who,  althouah  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  be  deceived  tSem- 
aelves,  would  never  attempt  to  deceive 
others.  It  appeared  from  their  statement, 
that  this  Poole  had  been  very  active  about. 
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the  beginning  of  April,  in  procuring  infer* 
mations  against  Parkinson  and  we  two 
other  persons;  and  that  his  zeal  had  car- 
ried him  bevond  the  bounds  of  law  or  pru- 
dence.   When  his  conduct  had  excited 
public  notice,  when  the  legality  of  hia 
proceedings  became  generally  questioned, 
and  he  found  that  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  untoward  consequences  bv  his  indiscreet 
zeal,  he  thought  of  a  plan  of  saving  himself 
from  the  penuties  of  bis  irregularities,  by 
sheltering  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  home  department.    Either  he  him* 
self,  or  some  other  person  acting  for  him, 
had  procured  a  letter  from  an  hon.  person 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  or  from  some  person  affecting  to 
be   acting    under  the  authority  of  the 
home-office,    which  he  considered  as  a 
security  for  hb  past  conduct,  and  exhibit- 
ed as  an  assurance  of  protection  against 
the  consequences  of  the  irregularities  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.    This  letter  had 
been  seen  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Stafford,  whom  he  would  not  now  name, 
but  whose  name,  if  it  were  mentioned, 
would  suggest  as  honourable  a  character 
as  existed  in  the  country.    He  would  not 
state  the  expressions  the  letter  contained, 
nor  would  be  tell  by  what  persons  or  oa 
whose   authority   it   was   written.    The 
grounds  of  his  present   motion  might  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  fact  of  showing 
the  letter,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding.   No  doubt  could  exist  that  thia 
person liad  shown  a  letter  from  the  home- 
office,  which  he  considered  as  a  protection 
against  the  consequences  of  his  indiscreet 
seal,  and  that  by  this  means  he  spread  a 
belief  in  the  district  to  which  he  belonged, 
that  government,  instead  of  superintending 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  had  encou- 
raged their  violation  and  extended  protec- 
tion to  their  violator.    No  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of 
the  letter,  and  the  mischievous  consequen- 
ces it  had  produced.    Whatever  the  letter 
was,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  it 
depended  on  verbal  communication,  or 
wntten  authority,  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  or  any  person  who  could  be  consi- 
dered as  hia  agent,  it  had  produced  evil 
consequences,  and  requirea  ample  expla- 
nation.   This  person  had  certainly  spread 
a  report,  supported  by  a  written  document, 
that  he  was  ftvoured  by  government  in 
breaking  the  law:  that  the  secretary  of 
state  hid  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
him  to  oppress  the  subject;  and  had  pro- 
tected him  from  the  lf*gal  consequences  of 
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Ilia  irrc^ttlarilie&  It  was  tlie  doty  of  the 
House  at  all  times  to  watch  with  the  ut- 
most jealousy  over  proceedings  agaiast  the 
subj^oty  in  which  the  government  might 
be  considered  as  a  party ;  but  more  espe- 
cially so  ai  the  present  moment  If  par- 
liament created  great  powers,  and  intrusted 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
they  should  exert  the  greatest  vigilance 
over  their  execution.  He  believed  that 
the  Circular  Letter  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state,  which  would  soon  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  had 
becA  issued  with  the  best  intentions ;  but 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  it  had  produc- 
ed the  most  serious  evils.  The  mischief 
of  the  power  lately  created,  or  assumed, 
did  not  consist  so  much  in  the  solitary  acts 
of  oppression  to  which  they  might  lead,  as 
in  the  general  excitement  which  they  gave 
to  bad  passions,  the  injury  they  did  to 
pablic  morals,  and  the  universal  suspicion 
uat  they  diffused*  They  eave  a  vent  to 
the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  favoured, 
and  therefore  the  triumphant  party ;  they 
Umght  the  people  to  believe  that  an  action 
changed  its  character  as  it  changed  its 
aide ;  and  that  immoralities  became  meri- 
torious by  being  enlisted  on  a  right  side, 
and  performed  m  a  right  cause.  Not  only 
were  the  common  people  liable  to  this 
error,  but  men  of  education,  and  even  ma- 
gistrates. He  would  not  now  enter  into 
the  circular,  but  he  would  say  that  whether 
it  contained  leeal  doctrine  or  not,  it  had 
given  powers  which  were  before  un known ^ 
or  not  aet^d  upon^  and  had  goaded  on  to 
the  exercise  of  rigour  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  beneficially  inactive. 
He  hoped  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  subject  of  his  motion  would  be 
explained,  as  a  satisfactory  explanation 
would  give  him  ^reat  pleasure.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  ^  That  there  be  laid 
befbre  this  House,  Copies  of  all  Commu- 
nications between  his  majesty's  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, or  either  of  the  two  under  secreta- 
ries for  that  department,  or  any  person 
acting  under  or  employed  by  him  or  them, 
and  one  John  Elliston  Poole^  touching  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Poole  lb  informations 
against  three  persons  named  Parkinson, 
Fletcher,  and  beacon,  who  are  charged 
with  certain  offences  before  Edward  P6wis, 
clerk,  a  justice  of  peace  of  the  county  of 
Stafford,  on  or  about  the  5th  day  of  April 
last." 

Mr.  Addington  observed,   that  having 
beeoi  through  indisposition;  abBent  from 


his  office  when  these  communications  were 
said  to  have  been  made,  he  had  felt  it  hia 
duty , after  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
notice  of  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  cir« 
cumstance;  the  result  of  this  inquiry  be 
was  now  ready  to  state  to  the  House. 
Two  or  three  letters  had  certainly  passed 
between  his  hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Beckett, 
and  the  individual  to  whom  the  motion  re- 
ferred.    Early  in  April  last,  a  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  the  under  secretary  of 
state,  by  Poole,  who  was  a  surveyor  under 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars  act.     To  this 
letter  (which  was  perhaps  a  mere  ebolli-' 
tion  of  well-meant  zeal),  an  answer  was 
returned,  framed  according  to  a  certain 
established  form,  and,  in  fact,  amountme 
to  little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter ;  two  more  were  afterwards  ad- 
dressed by  Poole,  and  acknowledged  in 
the  same  manner,  and  two  additionu  ones 
(making  five  in  all),  to  which  no  answers 
were  returned.    He  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  imputing  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  any  desire  to  protect  any 
individual  firom  the  responsibility  whidi 
the  law  imposed  upon  him  for  his  acts,  and 
that,  in  fact,  no  tetter  or  communication 
in  any  manner,  bearing  the  interpretation 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tieman,  had  been  sent  from  the  office  of 
the  Home  Department  to  the  individual  in 
question ;   and  to  show  how  adverse  his 
noble  relative  (lord  Sidmouth)  was,  to  any 
interference  uncalled  lor  by  the  nature  of 
hi|  indispensable  duty,  he  had  to  state, 
that  earl  Talbot,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
eounty  of  Staflbrd,  brought  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Powis, 
the  magistrate,  against  whom  the  action 
was  said  to  be  pending,  for  the  affair  con- 
nected with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentler 
man's  motion.    This  letter  contained  three 
or  four  questions,  to  which  answers  were 
expected  from  the  secretary  of  state ;  but 
the  appKcatiott  not  being  made  in  direct 
official  Ibrm  to  the  office,  no  answer  was 
returned.    The  application,  however,  was 
afterwards  renewed  in  a   direct  manner, 
and  the  answer  returned  was,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  did  not  consider  it  his  pro* 
vince  to  put  constructions  on    acts    of 
parliament--  or  on  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  any  publications  sent  to  him  by  the 
magistrates,  or  on  their  libeHnus  or  sedt* 
tious  tendency — that  it  was  fur  the  magis* 
trates  to  act  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion and  be^t  judgment,  aided  by  what- 
ever profcMiooal  advice  they  should  think 
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Cfier  !•  raofi  to  oa  Rioh  oocvbims.  He 
jiivtady  midf  dMt  ilie  three  letfeen 
from  Mr*  Becicettf  eontained  nothiog  like 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentieinsn  «us- 
Mcted ;  and  so  far  a§  the  credit  of  the 
Uome  DepartfncQt  was    ooacerned,   he 
«hoi4d  not  bawe  the  least  ob|eciien  to  have 
those  letters  read  at  Chariiig-cross.      it 
sUd  oat  follow,  however,  that  they  ought 
ta  be  produced.  There  were  two  grounds, 
^hich  would  ladoce  hira  to  object  to  tbeh' 
production  ;  the  first  was,  that  a  prosecu- 
tion was  oarryiog  on  against  the  rev.  Mr. 
Powis,  in  the  King's-bench,  arising   (in 
fiart  at  least)  out  of  this  transaction,  and 
that,  pendente  lite^  it  would  be  improper  to 
IMiMish  these  letters.    The  second  ground 
wasy  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  course  to 
frant  papers  on  their  being  merely  called 
Ibr.    Motions  were  often  made  for  papers 
fthis  was,  he  admitted,  not  of  ihat  descrip- 
tion)  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  these 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  But  where  papers 
trere  moved  for,  with  the  view  of  establish- 
iagadiarge against  an  individual  connected 
or  unconnected  with  the  government,  it  was 
incMobent  on  the  person  moving  for  them 
to  establidi  a  strong  prima  facie  case  of 
fniscondoot  against  the  individual  whom  he 
means  to  charge.     He  did  not  think  such 
a  case  bad  been  made  out  on  the  present 
occasion,  aad  he  would  therefore  resist  the 
tootion. 

Sir  S.  RonMy  could  see  no  ground  for 
{refusing  the  correspondence.  The  prose- 
cution ponding  in  the  court  of  Kir»g*6- 
beach  was  against  Mr.  Powis,  the  mogis- 
trate,  lilone.  It  was  true,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  with  extraordinary 
candoar,  appriaed  the  House  of  the  inter- 
course now  subsisting  between  that  gen- 
tleman and  the  executive  government; 
hut  all  that  appeared  upon  the  present 
otatemeni*  of  facts,  was,  that  en  individual, 
who  had  by  oome  means  rendered  himself 
unpleasant  to  government,  had  been  ille- 
gallv  convicted  under  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  act ;  the  magistrate  who  recorded 
that  conviction  stating,  that  he  cared  not 
^r  the  law,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
ahould  be  indemnified  by  government.  In 
this  state  of  Che  case  he  could  net  advise 
"his  hon.  and  learned  firiend  to  withdraw 
Ills  motion. 

Sir  J.  Maekinioik  would  have  willingly 
withdrawn  his  motion,  if  what  be  had  re- 
^presented  as  facts  had  appeared  to  be  no 
More  than  supposition.  He  had,  however, 
veason  to  behove  that  too  much  aolSien- 
iieity  bdonged  to  the  letter  of  Poole ;  by 
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which  it  ap|>eared,  <hat  he  had  obtained 
security  agamst  the  consequences  of  any 
irregularity  he  might  commit.  With  re- 
gard lo  the  objection,  that  the  aiotion  was 
an  interference  widi  the  proceedings  now 
in  progress  against  Mr.  Poviis,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  some  weight,  if  he  tiad 
called  for  any  other  than  those  parts  of  the 
correspondence  which  related  to  the  in- 
former himself.  He  could  not  consent  to 
withdraw  tlie  motion,  until  be  should  bear 
something  calculated  to  do  away  the  im. 
pression  which  the  letter  in  question  must 
have  created,  that  the  king's  government 
was  disposed  to  sanction  every  efibrt  of 
loyahy  and  zeal,  however  iUegu  or  irre- 
gular. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  intimated,  that  his 
vote  must  depend  upon  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived to  the  question,  whether  any  sudi 
letter  had  ever  been  sent  as  that  described 
by  Mr.  Pbole  ? 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  such  a  quettion 
in  this  stage  of  the  discussion  was  entirely 
out  of  order;  but  he  only  rpse  to  observe, 
that  the  case  of  the  magistrate  was  neceo- 
sarily  connected  with  that  of  the  informer. 

The  House  then  divided  :-— For  the  mo- 
tion, 13:    Against  it,  4/7. 


Employment  or  the  Poor  %ll.1 
On  the  motion  for  recommitting  this  bill. 

Lord  Milton  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  probable  efficacy  of  this  measure  in  a^ 
fordmg  any  substantial  relief,  particularly 
in  popuk>us  places,  like  Manchester  aad 
ShefSeld,  where  the  distress  was  greatest, 
and  the  habits  of  the  unemployed  least 
adapted  to  the  labour  incident  to  the  exe- 
cution of  public  works.  That  part  cf  the 
bill  which  contemplated  the  repayment  of 
the  money  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
parish  funds  within  the  term  of  Ihreo 
yeara,  he  regarded  as  perfectly  nugatory. 

Mr.  Long  ^«//fj/e^  felt  considerable  ob* 
jections  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
executive  government  advancing  the  pub« 
lie  money  on  private  security.  If  not  att 
unconstitutional,  it  was  a  dan^rous  prac- 
tice. He  was  at  the  same  time  satts6ed 
that  the  meastrre  under  consideration 
would  be  perfectly  useless.  There  was 
sufficient  capital  already  in  the  country  fat 
carrying  on  every  profitable  and  tiseful 
public  undertaking.  The  only  permanent 
benefit  that  would,  in  his  opinion,  he  con^ 
ferred  upon  the  labouring  poor  must  arise 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poor  laws  upon  their  condition, 
and  the  adoptionoif  some  graduri  system 
(3G) 
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that  might  operate  to  restore  their  original 
principle,  and  rescue  the  lower  orders  from 
their  present  degradation  of  moral  feeling. 
Mr.  fV*  Smith  was  inclined  to  give  cre- 
dit to  ministers,  and  to  believe  they  had 
acted  with  the  purest  intentions  in  brine- 
ing  forward  this  measure.  He  thought 
that  just  now  ministers  might  easily  get 
those  public  works  forwarded,  which  they 
would  hereafter  require  to  be  finished— as 
for  example,  the  Plymouth  Breakwater. 
He  was  sorry  the  estimate  for  it  had  been 
reduced  from  60,000/.  to  30,000/.,  for  he 
would  rather  have  seen  it  made  a  120,000/. 
as  thus  it  would  have  afforded  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  poor  miners  in  Cora* 
wall,  who  were  at  present  in  a  state  of  in- 
describable distress.  In  Scotland  also  there 
existed  dreadful  distress,  there  being  no 
work,  and  no  means  of  earning  money  for 
provisions. 

Sir  jr.  Burroughs  could  not  give  minis- 
ters credit  for  their  intentions,  as  in  truth 
they  would  never  have  adopted  this  raea- 
aure  had  they  not  been  driven  to  it.  If 
they  had  been  sincere,  why  had  they  not 
fooner  convened  parliament?  If  it  was  true 
that  parliament  was  soon  to  be  dissolved, 
be  was  afraid  this  measure  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  securing  patronage 
lo  ministers.  He  wished  ministers,  or 
aome  of  their  friends,  would  disavow  they 
had  any  intention  of  making  this  a  source 
t>f  patronage. 

Mr.  TAompfon  approved  of  the  intention 
•of  ministers,  and  thought  the  plan  might 
do  good,  because  it  would  furnish  the 
means  of  employment. 

Mr.  Roie  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  insinuation  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
that  this  measure  was  proposed  fbr  the 
sake  of  obtaining  any  undue  influence,  and 
referred  to  the  names  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  as  a  complete  answer  to  the 
aupposition.  No  expectations  were  enter- 
tained of  any  extensive  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  measure;  but  it  might  do 
good,  and  could  not  be  prejudicial. 

Mr.  LyitiUon  considered  the  principle 
of  the  measure  to  be  false,  unsound,  and 
hollow,*  and  was  persuaded  that  its  adop- 
tion would  not  produce  any  permanently 
good  effects. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  commit- 
tee, in  which  a  desultory  conversation 
took  place  upon  the  several  clauses. 


Bankrupt  jMitt 
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rose  to  present  a  petition,  praying  firtr  a 
revision  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  firom  the 
principal  members  of  the  mercantile  body 
of  the  city  of  London.    To  this  petition 
the  names  of  the  bank  directors,  with  those 
of  the  most  respectable  Wett-India  and 
East'India  merchants,  were  annexed,  ft 
was  indeed  so  subscribed,  that  it  might 
well  be  denominated  a  petition  from  the 
first  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  ia 
the  country,  and  it  referred  to  a  subject 
highly  deserving   the  attention  of  that 
House.    The  petitioners  complained,  that 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcv,  bona 
fide  creditors  were  too  oAen  denrauded, 
while  fictitious  claimants  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt- 
that  the  place  in  which  the  commissionera 
at  present  transacted  business  in  London, 
was  so  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  that 
they  were  quite  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  duty  assigned  them,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  creditors— that  indeed  it  was  et« 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them 
to  examine  the  conduct  of  bankrupts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  answer  the  object  of  the 
law.    From  the  objectionable  character 
and  defective  administration  of  such  a  sys« 
tem,  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  consi* 
derate  man  to  relieve  the  mercantile  body, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that 
relief,  it  was  his  intention  on  a  future  day 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Sir  &  Aomt//ywas  glad  that  thb  subject 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  from 
such  a  respectable  quarter,  and  trusted  it 
would  experience  the  degree  of  attention 
which  it  loudly  called  for.    The  system  of 
the  bankrupt  law  was  radically  defective ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  would 
serve  to  correct  the  abuses  complained  of 
but  a  very  material  alteration  in  that  law. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  grossest  frauda 
were  practised  under  the  law,  as  it  at  pre* 
sent  stood— that  fictitious  debts  very  often 
superseded  bona  Jide  claims— 4hat  indeed 
many  persons  entirely  subsisted  in  Uiis 
town  by  the  fraudulent  management  of 
bankrupt  concems-^by   the  superinten- 
dence of  perjury  and  subornation  of  per* 
jury.    The  system,  then,  which  gave  birth 
to  such  crimes,  surely  called  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legulature;  and  he  was 
firmly  convinced,  that  those  crimes  arose 
principally  out  of  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  law ;  for  this  was  one  of  die  many 
casea  in  which  the  excessive  severity  cf 
the  punishment  defeated  the  object  of  the 
law.  By  4he  5th  of  Geo.  2d.any  bankrupt 
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who  did  nol  appetr  to  his  comminioii,  or 
who  withheld  any  property  to  the  velue  of 
dOL  was  proDoonced  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime.  Yet  how  few  were  the  convictioni 
uader  this  act,  and  yet  how  many  might 
be  tuppoted  guilty  of  the  latter  offence. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  men  were  unwilling 
to  prosecute  while  the  punishment  was  bo 
/excessive  at  least  for  withholding  the  pro- 
pertj.  But  he  was  satis6ed  tnat  if  the 
punishment  were  less  severe,  a  fraud,  no 
doubt  of  frequent  recurrence,  would  be 
oonsiderably  reduced.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  alterations  which  this  system 
required.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  substan- 
4ive  crime  for  any  fictitious  creditor  to 
sign  a  bankrupt's  certificate.  Adverting 
io  the  bin  before  the  House,  he  expressed 
iiis  disapprobation  of  that  measure,  which 
he  did  not  think  likely  to  do  any  good, 
while  it  was  calculated  to  produce  much 
pppression.  For  the  idea  of  authorizing  a 
iniaiite  examination  of  the  whole  life  of  a 
bankrupt,  and  of  proposing  that  if  any  ex- 
ceptionable act  on  his  part  were  detected,  he 
jhould  be  therefore  refused  his  certificate, 
was  1].  te  inconsistent  with  josUce  and  hu- 
roanity.  But  the  main  object  of  this  bill 
was  quite  impracticable,  and  he  hoped  the 
hoB.  asover  would  net  press  its  adoption. 
He  had  himself  brought  in  a  bill  upon  the 
subject  in  a  former  session,  in  which  there 
was  a  clause  to  invest  the  lord  chancellor 
with  a  power  to  sign  a  bankrupt's  certifi- 
cate in  certain  cases.  But  for  this  clause 
another  was  substituted  in  the  Lords,  of 
which  he  by  no  means  approved,  namely, 
that  of  authorising  three-fifths  of  the  cre- 
ditors to  si^  a  certificate,  and  this  was 
deemed  an  important  concession,  because 
ftur-fifths  were  previously  required.  That 
anrangement,  however,  did  not  at  all  an- 
swer the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  name- 
ly, to  |>rotect  the  honest  debtor  from  the 
oppressu»n  of  callous  or  inconsiderate  cre- 
ditors. 

Mr.  Lochkari  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
biU  which  he  had  introduced,  was  solely 
to  distinguish  between  honest  and  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  and  to  guard  against  fic- 
titious claimants.  As  to  the  latter,  he  was 
soiry  to  understand,  and  he  stated  it  with- 
out prejudice,  that  in  London,  at  least, 
thejr  consisted  principally  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  who,  as  he  was  assured,  dealt 
larsdy  in  false  oaths.  For  example  a  case 
had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  which 
a  Jew  had  sworn  himself  the  creditor  of  a 
bankrupt  to  the  amount  of  5,O0OL,  but, 
upon  examination  before  the  oomaii^ 
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sioners,  it  appeared  that  not  one  shiHing 
was  due  to  him.  But  as  he  (Mr.  L.)  was 
informed,  tliose  Jews,  however  they  might 
be  influenced  by  the  penalty  which  the 
law  annexed  to  perjury,  had  really  no  re- 
ligious reverence  for  any  oath  not  taken 
before  one  of  their  own  rabbies,  while  such 
was  their  impression  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  that  a  Jew  happening  to  die  soma 
time  ago,  shortly  afier  he  had  violated  ad 
oath  taken  before  a  rabbi,  bis  fiite  was 
among  his  nation  universally  attributed  to 
that  violation.  .  The  rabbies  should  there- 
fore be  called  upon  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct those  Jews  upon  the  subject  of 
oaths  taken  in  the  administration  of  our 
law,  and  no  doubt  the  call  would  be  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  AbereromUe  supported  the  views  of 
sir  S.  Romilly,  adding,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  bankruptcy  should  be  autho- 
rised to  adjourn  the  final  examination  of 
anyjjbankruptcy  until  he  should  be^prepared 
to  make  a  satisfiictory  disclosure  of  his  ef- 
fects, as  such  a  provision,  he  was  induced 
to  think  would  operate  materially  to 
check  fraudulent  bankrupts. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Abusxs  at  the  Cowvict  Dipart- 
MKVT  AT  Cork.]  Mr.  Bennett  advert- 
ing to  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  had 
lately  taken  place  at  CoHl,  in  consequence 
of  frauds  committed  upon  the  Convicts, 
stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
they  had  been  communicated  to  him. 
Representation  baring  been  made  to  ad- 
miral Hallowell,  who  commanded  at  Cork, 
that  about  one  half  of  the  sum  allowed 
by  government  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  convict  while  at  Cork,  had  been  for 
years  appropriated  to  the  private  profit  of 
the  shenfi  and^olers,  that  gallant  officer 
transmitted  his  information  to  the  govern** 
ment,  by  whom  a  commission  of  inquiry  was 
appointed.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  any  objection  to  lay  before 
tbe  House  the  report  of  the  oommissioo, 
with  regard  to  the  double  fraud  upon  the 
government  and  the  unfortunate  cooricts  ? 

Mr.  Peel  having  stated  that  he  had  no 
objection,  Mr.  Bonnet  moved  for  tbe 
**  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  investigate  certain  al« 
leged  abuses  in  the  Convict  Department 
in  Cork,  together  with  the  eridence  takQi 
before  them."— Ordered* 

Educatiok  or  thx  Poor.]  Mr. 
Brotigham  rose  to  move  the  rerival  of  the 
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eoMteUtee  which  sat  laiit  fle8Mon  to  inqohna 
iftto  (he  education  of  the  lower  ordera  itt 
the  metropolis.  A  great  deal  of  evidence 
was  taken  before  the  former  commilteei 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  evidence  was  ne* 
ceatarliy  ex  parte*  It  appeared  to  him 
that  a  Considerable  portion  of  it,  therefore, 
was  susceptible  of  correction  and  revision, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  that  correction,  on 
the  part  of  the  witnesses,  by  another  in* 
vestigation,  that  he  now  moved  the  re* 
vival  of  the  committee.*— Agreed  to. 

WlKDOW     AND     CaSRIAOB     TaX     III 

Ireland. J  Mr.  SAow,  of  Dublin,  rose 
to  bring  under  the  consideratioti  of  the 
House,  the  extreme  hardship  which  wat 
felt  in  many  porta  of  Ireland  from  the  op- 
pressive duty  upon  Windows  andCarnagesk 
The  hon.  member  went  into  a  variety  of 
statements,  to  prove  the  severity  of  those 
taxes,  especially  that  upon  windows>  and 
mentioned  one  case,  where  a  person  pay* 
ing  dnly  28/.  a  year  for  rent,  paid  2iL  to 
the  irindow  and  hearth  tax.  The  duty 
on  windows  was  originally  imposed  as  a 
war  tax,  and  the  war  having  ceased,  he 
thought  it  was  but  common  justice  to  re- 
lieve the  peopie  of  that  country  from  the 
further  continuance  of  the  tax.  At  least, 
if  it  .bould  not  be  wholly  repealed,  be  ap* 
pvdiended  it  would  be  very  practicable  to 
mitigate  its  operation,  and  he  should 
therefore  move^  *<  That  a  committee  be  ap* 
poiiited  to  take  into  consideration  the 
petitions  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  against  the  window 
tax  and  carriage  tax." 

Mr.  Grattan  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  motion,  and  his  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 
The  persons  who  had  petitioned  against  the 
tax,  especially  from  Dublin,  were  all  of 
them  respectable  householders,  and  a  moat 
rational,  intelligent,  and  modest  act  of 
men.  His  idea  was,  that  some  regulation 
night  be  adopted,  which  would  relieve 
the  subject,  without  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  any  opinion  he 
entertained  or  might  have  expressed  upon 
the  subject  of  those  taxeS)  he  did  not 
mean  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  motives  or  the  integrity  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald),  mt 
whose  recommendation  they  were  impaaed. 
He  had  proved  himself  an  honest  servant 
joF  the  Crown,  mediating  between  it  lind 
the  people,  and  doing  jostsee  to  tbe  one^ 


witbo«it  imitating  Or  opprasaing  ihtt  otkar. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  in  sa  large  a 
avstem  of  taxation,  that  some  parte  df  it 
should  not  need  correction,  and  any  per* 
son  mt^ht  manifest  a  wiah  to  obtain  that 
correction,  vtitbotit  throwing  a  bleniah 
upon  the  individual  by  whom  the  system 
was  proposed. 

The  ChanceUor  %f  ike  Esdtefuer  said^ 
that  though  he  differed  in  some  reapeeta 
from  the  views  entertilincd  by  the  hnu 
mover,  yet  he  was  most  ready  to  do  jus* 
tioe  to  the  candid  manner  m  which  ha 
had  argued  it.  While,  however,  that 
House  would  feel  disposed  to  attend  to 
any  particular  inconveniences  lelt  fcom 
the  operation  of  a  tax»  they  were  equally 
bound  to  attend  to  the  general  burthen 
which  roust  be  borne  by  the  whole  empire. 
He  thought  tbe  object  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  be  best  attained  by  refening 
the  petitions  to  the  committee  of  finance^ 
rather  than  to  aay  aeparaie  comaHltee. 
The  whole  taxation  of  Ibe  country  aaeafc 
come  under  the  consideration  of  that  tioan^ 
mittee ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  move  ibs 
an  amendment,  that  the  said  petitions  be 
referred  to  the  oammtttee  of  finance. 

Sir  J,  Netvport  said,  if  the  House  wish^ 
ed  to  have  a  fair  examination  of  the  omt- 
ter,  they  would  not  consent  to  send  the 
petMons  to  the  finance  committee  One 
reason  why  be  shoald  object  to  doing  ao, 
was,  because  there  was  not,  at  atHiat,  more 
than  one  or  two  Iri^h  members  upon  it, 
and  though  he  had  no  doubt  the  membeit 
of  that  committee  would  do  their  dety,  in 
what  related  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  Eng- 
land, yet,  in  a  question  affecting  IreliiiMl 
alone,  he  could  not  help  tfaiokitig  that 
Irishmen  were  most  likely  to  be  influenoed 
by  the  necessary  aeal  and  anxiety.  There 
was  another  consideration.  The  business 
already  before  the  committee  waa  quite 
enough  to  occupy  all  ita  attention  With 
respect  to  the  taxes  complained. of,  in 
coiiderontng  their  opersitioa*  be  diachitmed 
any  intention  of  reproaching  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  them.  Me 
was  allied  upon,  by  hie  situation,  to  mahe 
great  exertions  dunag  the  war;  he  did  do 
so,  and  Ireland  corresponded  to  them, 
by  drawing  upon  her  capital  to  meet  his 
demands.  But  the  war  b^tng  over,  ahe 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  tl^  juatioo  of 
England  a  remiwion  of  those  olnima. 

Mr.  r.  FUxgerddy  in  explaining  ^e 
views  which  induced  him  to  lay  tllose 
taxes  upon  Iralmid,  admitted^  thait  he  Im- 
lisfod  thevk:  wia  no  body  of  aaan  tnore 
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to  iodifidttalft  who  might  abate  them. 
True  it  was,  that  thtf  House  had  not  been 
taken  by  aurprite ;  but  although  previous 
BOtiee  of  the  message  bad  been  given,  that 
would  not  iq>pear  upon  the  Journals  i  so 
that  In  after  times  the  proceeding  of  this 
night  might  be  quoted  as  an  authority,  not 
merely  for  voting  an  address,  but  for  im- 
Bmdiatdy,  and  without  inquiry,  referring 
papen  sent  down  with  it  to  a  coounittee 
of  secrecy.  Might  not  such  a  precedent 
be  employed  on  some  distant  occasion  for 
the  most  dangerous  purposes  I  Had  the 
noble  secretary  stated  any  peculiar  ur- 
gency ;  had  he  told  the  House  that  an  in- 
surrection had  broken  out,  or  even  that  It 
was  apprehended,  it  might  have  been  pro- 
per to  proceed  with  all  pomible  dispatch. 
On  the  contrary,  ministers  had  themselves 
delayed  for  ten  days,  and  then  they  called 
vpon  the  House  to  make  up  for  the  time 
they  had  lost,  by  the  abandonment  of  its 
acknowledged  rules.  If  the  message  had 
merely  referred  to  an  individual,  he  should 
have  objected  to  such  needless  precipita- 
tion ;  but  when  it  respected  the  rights  and 
Inedom  of  the  whole  nation,  be  could  not 
but  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
"With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
late  committee,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
objeetiooable^  For  all  the  noble  lords, 
who  were  membera  of  it  he  had  great  re- 
gard, but  for  some  he  entertained  a  more 
partieular  respect.  Their  lordships  would 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  he 
aUttded  to  those  noble  lords  with  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  act.  He  confessed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  see  suf- 
ficient ground,  so  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
went,  for  the  measures  which  had  resulted 
from  the  appointment  of  that  committee: 
but  at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  he 
considered  himself  bound  to  respect  the 
authority  whence  it  proceeded.  Circum- 
stances,  however,  soon  occurred  which 
excited  greater  doubts  in  his  mind  than  he 
had  before  entertained  on  the  subject;  as 
they  threw,  he  thoueht,  discredit  on  some 
of  the  statements  of  the  report.  All  this 
was  calculated  to  render  him  more  un- 
witting to  give  his  assent  to  any  new  mea- 
aures  of  the  same  kind.  He  hoped,  there* 
fore,  that  in  the  inquiry  about  to  be  gone 
into,  care  would  be  taken  that  the  facts 
stated  should  be  well  ascertained,  and  that 
their  lordships  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  declaration  of  an  opinion  without 
strict  invcstigatioo.  The  measure  now 
proposed  was  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  that  whidi  they  had  already  adopted. 
(  VOL.  XXXVL  ) 


They  were  now  asked  to  do  away  the  most 
important  privilege  of  the  constitution, 
not  merely  for  a  limited  time,  sod  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  but  for  an  un- 
limited time,  and  whilst  parliament  was 
not  sitting.  If  there  was  a  real  necessity 
for  the  measure,  let  that  necessity  be 
clearly  shown;  but  he  trusted  parliament 
would  not  agree  to  any  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  without  clear  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  that  necessity.  As 
to  the  present  question,  he  objected  to  the 
precedent  which  the  mode  of  proceeding 
proposed  by  the  noble  viscount  would  es- 
tablish. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought 
the  present  question  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  inquiries  which  were  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and 
ought  to  rest  entirely  on  ita  own  merits. 
Their  lordships  had  not  now  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  necemity  of  any 
measuresp  but  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  a  committee  or  not.  Sufficient 
notice  had,  in  hn  o|^inion,  been  given; 
and  what  their  lordships  had  now  to  con* 
aider  was,  whether  a  fnimajucie  case  had 
been  made  out  for  any  committee  at  all. 
Now,  he  must  contend,  that  such  a  case 
had  been  fully  made  out  by  the  report  of 
the  former  committee.  The  first  duty  of 
parliament,  when  such  a  communication 
as  that  which  had  been  delivered  was 
brought  down  firom  the  throne  was,  to 
take  care  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
delayed  in  entering  on  an  inquiry.  If  no 
necessity  existed  m  the  measures  now  fai 
force — if  the  state  of  the  coimtry  was  no 
longer  wlmt  it  had  been  proved  to  be-- 
their  lordships  ought  not  to  let  a  mo- 
ment elapse  before  the  laws  which  had 
been  passed  were  repealed ;  hot  when  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  stated  that  a  ne«' 
cessity  for  the  continuance  of  those  mea- 
sures did  exist,  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
House  to  enter  into  an  immediata  inquiry 
on  the  subject. 

Lord  neUand  was  not  a  little  astonish- 
ed at  what  had  Cdlen  from  his  noble  friend. 
The  noble  viscount  regretted  to  have  to 
bring  down  messagis  like  that  which  had 
been  that  day  submitted  to  the  House, 
though  he  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
the  measures  he  proposed.  That  he 
should  be  anxioos  for  forwarding  his  mea- 
sures without  delay  was  what  he  could 
easily  conceive,  but  he  could  not  under* 
stand  why  other  noble  lords  should  show 
an  extraordinary  impatience  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  measuresj  the  Object  of  which 
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would  not  BOW  propose  its  removaL  ISie 
Irish  manufacturer  complaioed,  that  the 
removal  of  those  duties  would  be  highly 
di^adyant^eous  to  them.  This  he  denied 
to  be|the  met ;  for  their  repeal  would  not 
uiduce  people  to  purchase  foreign  linens, 
at  an  additional  expense,  which  they  must 
do,  if  they  preferred  them  to  those  manu- 
factured in  Ireland.  The  general  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  injured  by  this 
system,  and  the  manufacturers  of  linen  in 
England  end  Ireland,  were  particularly 
affected  by  it.  Ue  could  show,  that  the 
removal  of  this  tax  would  assist  the  manu« 
factures  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
generally*  and  that  it  would  be  especially 
serviceable  .  to  the  linen  manufacturers. 
There  was  a  prejudice  in  the  colonial  mar- 
ket against  Irish  linens,  which  could  only 
be  done  away  by  removing  those  duties. 
By  this  means  Irish  linens,  which  were  now 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  colonial  markets, 
would  find  their  way  to  it,  and  a  competition 
would  take  place  between  that  and  foreign 
linens,  which  would  probably  remove  the 
existing  prejudice.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
moved  that  a  «  copy  of  a  memorial  of  the 
merchants  engaged  in  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade  of  the  city  of  London,  to  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
surer, respecting  the  transit  duties  on 
foreign  linens,  presented  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1817,  be  laid  before  the  House,"  dso, 
for  a  **  copy  of  a  memorial  of  the  govern- 
or and  court  of  the  Russia  company,  res- 
pecting the  transit  duties  on  foreign  linens 
be  laid  before  the  House." 

Mr.  Knox  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
motion,  as  it  tended  only  to  produce  in- 
quiry. The  question  lay.  within  a  very 
parrow  compass.  It  was  known  that  there 
was  a  great  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the 
South  Americans  against  Irish  linens ;  not, 
he  believed,  because  they  were  inferior 
to  the  foreign  linens,  but  because  a  fair 
comparison  was  not  made  between  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Irish  linen  mer« 
chants  imitated  certain  marks  that  were 
affixed  to  the  German  linens,  and  sent 
them  into  the  market  thus  disguised.  He 
was  averse  to  the  removal  of  those  duties. 
If  the  burthen  on  the  import  of  foreign 
linens  were  taken  off,  not  a  yard  of  Irish 
lineti  would  be  bought ;  nothing  but  that 
of  foreign  manufacture  would  be  purchas- 
ed. It  might  be  said,  that  the  prejudice 
of  the  South  Americans  would  soon  be 
removed,  when  the  Irish  article  came  in 
(air  competition  with  the  foreign.  But 
v^hat,  in  the  mean  tune,  was  to  become 
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of  the  Irish  manaftcturer  ?  They  knew 
very  well  that  this  trade  had  been  increas- 
ing  in  Ireland,  during  the  last  few  years, 
under  the  operation  of  these  transit  duties 
which  certainly  afforded  a  presumption 
that  they  were  useful.  This  increase  some 
persons  attributed  to  the  war,  but  they 
had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so.  The  trade  had  in- 
creased since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
and  the  opening  of  the  continental  porta 
to  us,  in  a  great  degree.  In  181^, 
35,000,000  of  yards  were  exported;  in 
1813, 37,000,000:  andinl815,4O,00O,00O. 
It  was  dear  that  such  an  increase  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  transit  duties 
were  ruinous  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  and,  in  no  waya 
injurious  to  the  manufacturer,  if  those  du* 
ties  were  repealed.  He  was  always  friendly 
to  the  measure,  and  so  little  did  he  con* 
template  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  it,  that  he  had  laid  a  me- 
morial l^fore  the  linen  board  of  Ireland, 
thinking  the  proposition  of  a  repeal  of  the 
transit  duties  would  be  immediately  ac« 
ceded  to ;  but  he  found  their  feelings  on 
that  subject  were  very  different  from  his ; 
they  treated  the  measure  as  one  calciUat* 
ed  to  do  the  greatest  possible  injury,  and 
as  rather  intended  to  serve  the  interests 
of  private  individuals,  than  those  of  the 
country  in  general.  The  whole  of  their 
argument  was  founded  on  the  supposition, 
that  those  duties  prevented  the  foreign 
linens  from  coming  into  our  markets. 
This  was  the  fact,  in  1810,  when  we  had 
all  the  trade  of  the  world ;  but  now,  when 
the  ocean  was  covered  with  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
foreign  vessels  proceeding  directly  to 
those  markets,  which  we  formerly  sop- 
plied  i  It  was  said,  the  foreign  merchant 
could  not  do  this,  because  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  command  an  assorted  cargo. 
But  every  practical  merchant  in  that 
House  knew  that  that  this  was  an  erro- 
neous supposition.  The  foreign  mercbaot 
could  hajf  fill  his  vessel  at  Hamburgh  with 
linens;  he  might  then  proceed  to  an 
English  port,  take  in  whatever  other  arti- 
cles he  pleased,  and  sail  at  once  for  South 
America.  In  the  last  year,  the  duties  on 
foreign  linens  exported  amounted  to 
4<,000/.— -iq  the  preceding  year  they  were 
22,000/.;  which  showed  that  the  foreign 
linens,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  had  found 
their  way,  direct,  to  the  colonial  market. 
The  duty  was  inoperative  j  it  produced 
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no  good  for  the  Iriab  raaimfacturer ;  bat, 
od  Uie  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Though  there  might  be  a  prejudice  abroad 
against  Irish  linens,  yet  it  was  weH  known 
that  many  other  articles,  the  manufacture 
of  these  countries,  were  highly  estimated 
in  SouUi  America.  These  articles  would 
certainly  be  introduced  to  a  much  greater 
oxtent,  if,  in  conseouence  of  the  transit 
duties  being  taken  on,  they  were  shipped 
from  this  country  alongwith  foreign  linens. 
With,  respect  to  the  **  innocent  decep- 
tion/' the  **  pious  fraud,"  that  was  spoken 
of;  namely,  the  assimilating,  by  an  imita- 
tion  of  certain  marks,  Insh  to  German 
linens,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  carried  on 
moch  better  if  the  assimilated  pieces  were 
nited  with  a  quantitv  of  linens^  really 
foreign.  But  it  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune, if  any  fraud  were  necessary.  He 
Miered  the  Irish  linen  was  as  good,  for 
many  purposes,  as  the  foreign;  and  he 
conceived  it  was  much  better  to  have  the 
bad  or  good  qualities  of  the  manufacture, 
ftirly  put  to  the  test,  through  the  medium 
of  competition,  than  to  have  recourse  to 
deception  or  artifice  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Peel  desired,  in  this  stage  of  the  de- 
bate, to  intimate  his  intention  of  moring 
for  another  production  from  the  board  of 
linen  trade  of  Ireland.    He  laid  claim,  on 
the  part  of  that  country,  to  all  that  faTOur 
which  could  beloos  to,  or  be  deserved  by 
local  interests.     If  ever  local   interesu 
were  binding  upon  a  legislature,  the  en- 
sagements  under  which  the  English  par- 
liament had  come  to  the  Irish  were  obli- 
gatory and   imperative.      Manufactures 
alight  safely  be  left  to  the  calculation  of 
their  own  profits ;  but  it  was  an  object  of 
national  policy  to  decide  between  their 
contending  claims.     That  this  was  a  fair 
subject  for  political  consideration  was  ma- 
nifest, from  the  total  and  separate  amount 
of  the  different  exports  from  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  year.     The  total  amount  of 
these  exporu  was  6,400,000/.,  of  which 
the  one  half  was  of  linen  manufactures ; 
whibt  that  of  her  raw  commodities  did  not 
exceed  1,500,000/.     The  House  also  was 
bound  to  recollect  the  origin  of  the  linen 
trade  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1696,  and  by 
what  means  that  country  was  induced  to 
sacrifice  to  it  her  woollen  manufactures. 
This  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  ear- 
nest wishes  and  solemn  engagements  of 
the  English  government  at  that  period. 
Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  read  the 
eddresses  ofthe  two  Houses,  and  the  an- 
swers firon  Che  throne  relative  to  this  sub- 
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ject  That  the.iuccess  of  this  manofiu;- 
ture  was  still  progressive  would  appear 
from  a  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the 
last  five  years,  which  amounted  succes- 
sively to  ^,810,000/.,  2,519,000/., 
2,864,000/.,  2,882,000/.,  and,  notwith- 
standmg  the  last  year  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  and  embarrasment,  to  upwards 
of  8,000,000/.  He  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  manufacture  was  still  ex* 
tending  itself;  and  was  the  more  convinced 
from  the  present  circumstances  of  die  flax 
trade,  that  the  present  was  a  most  unfor^ 
tunate  period  for  commenting  any  experi- 
ments upon  it. 

Mr.  Marryat  supported  the  motion,  on 
considerations  derived  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  transit  trade  in  this  ar- 
ticle, and  on  the  general  ground  that 
much  of  what  was  called  Irish  Itoen  was 
in  fact  of  foreign  manufacture.  He  bad 
no  doubt  that  it  was  for  the  interest  both 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  that  these 
distinctions  should  be  done  away. 

Mr.  F.  FiixgeraU  referred  to  the  po- 
licy of  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  of 
the  Prussian  government,  in  defence  of 
the  prevailing  system. 

Mr.  Curwen^  after  briefly  adverting  to 
the  state  of  the  flax  trade,  declared  it  to 
be  his  sincere  opinion,  that  a  greater  in- 
justice had  never  been  practised  by  one 
country  towards  another,  than  by  England 
towards  Ireland,  by  the  extinction  of  her 
woollen  trade. 

Sir  J.  Newport  hoped  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  forward  early  in  the 
next  session,  that  thus  the  people  of  Ire- 
laod,  interested  in  the  linen  trade,  might 
see  the  House  were  disposed  to  do 
them  justice,  and  to  defend  their  interests. 

The  motion  was  ag^reed  to. 

ExTXKTs  IN  AiD.l  The  Chancellor  qf 
the  Exchequer  said,  that  of  late  years  the 
great  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  the 
great  concerns  in  which  the  government 
had  been  engaged,  had  led  to  proceedings 
with  respect  to  Extents  in  Aid,  that  it  had 
never  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  le- 
gislature or  ofthe  courts  of  law  to  sanc- 
tion. The  power  of  extending  the  opera- 
tion of  extents  in  aid  to  those  indebted  to 
debtors  of  the  Crown,  had  enabled  indi- 
viduals to  put  forward  their  claims  in  a 
way  peculiarly  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, and  this  power  had  certainly  of 
late  vears  been  much  abused.  To  remedy 
this  he  would  now  propose  to  bring  in  a 
bUl,  Uie  principle  of  which  would  go  to 
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jFamere  the  abuse  by  tddng  a#ay  Ibe 
tempUtionfl  which  had  till  now  exiated. 
ttkhetto  the  debtor  of  the  Crown  had 
been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  those 
who  might  be  debtors  to  him,  and  to  re- 
enter sums  by  means  of  extents  in  aid 
cready  exceeding  those  in  whtdi  he  stood 
indebted  to  the  Grown.  He  proposed 
that  in  future  the  sums  thus  recovered 
ahosid  net  be  applicable  to  the  Crown 
debtor,  but  should  be  exclusively  applied 
to  sadsfy  the  demands  of  the  Crown. 
This  practical  remedy  «o  the  particular 
4ibuse  it  was  thought  would  aocomplish 
the  object  in  view  better  than  a  mcnc  se<- 
aerid  Mvisioo  of  the  law.  He  concluded 
by  meting  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU 
to  regulate  the  issues  of  Extents  in  Aid. 

Mr.  Abercr&mbie  said,  that  the  public 
were  snuch  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tktoan  for  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, rather  inclined  to  think  that  this 
matter  might  have  been  more  satia&cto- 
rify  adjusted,  by  reverting  to  the  ancient 
•law.  Until  the  last  twenty  years  there 
was  no  instance  of  any  extent,  except  in 
cases  of  bond  debts  to  the  Crown.  The 
'Only'olher  alteration  necessary,  might,  in 
'hisooniton,  have  been  produced  by  addi- 
tionell  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  barons 
of  the  excheaner,  in  order  to  enforce  a 
mote  strict  definition  of  the  nature  of  the 
application,  before  any  extent  were  aU 
lowed  to  be  issued.  This  he  thought 
might  be  effected  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

The  Attarney'General  was  persuaded, 
that  if  his  learned  friend  were  to  consider 
the  subject  a  little  more,  he  woold  be  of 
.  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
for  the  court  of  exchequer,  by  any  rule  of 
court,  to  remedy  the  existing  grievances. 
One  of  the  great  evils  which  the  bill  was 
intended  to  remedy  was,  that  a  debt  to 
the  Crown,  through  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
tent in  aid,  frequently,  and  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily, procured  to  the  debtor  to  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cre- 
ditor of  his  debtor  a  considerable  benefit, 
of  which  the  Crown  did  not  partake. 
For  instance,  if  a  debtor  owed  dhe  Crown 
500/.  and  had  a  debt  owing  to  him  on 
bond  of  5,000/.  be  obtained  an  extent  in 
aid,  by  which  he  seized  the  whole  of  that 
latter  sum  from  his  creditor,  to  the  injury 
of  any  other  creditors  which  that  indivi- 
dual might  have.  Now,  one  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  prevent  the  debtor  to  the  Crown 
from  domg  this,  and  to  poofine  tbe  <^e* 


raliioB  «f  the  extent  In  aid  to  Ae  fNrecise 
mam  m  whicfi  he  was  indebted  lo  Ae 
Crewn.  It  was  ako  to  be  proposed,  that 
tbe  money  obtained  by  extents  should  not 
pass  ioM  the  pocket  of  the  debtor  to  the 
Crown,  but  idiould  he  paid  at  once  to  the 
Crown  itself.  These  eemfaMions  wouU 
materially  diminish  the  iodudeaBeBt  to  ase 
out  extents  in  aid.  With  respect  to  the 
suppoaitioB  of  his  learned  Aienc^  timt  until 
late  years  extents  in  aid  did  net  ittse,  es* 
oept  on  bond  debts,  it  was  «nft)unded. 
From  the  earliest  tinaeo  they  had  isaued  on 
simple  contract  debts. 

Mr.  Loakhart  •observed,  that  the  oulKoe 
of  the  measure,  as  described  by  the  chw* 
e^or  of  the  exchequer,  was  by  no  neana 
sufficient  to  remove  the  evil  complaiood 
of.  The  practice  of  suing  out  extents  in 
aid,  was  grounded  on  a  fiction ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  measure,  that 
which  was  a  fiction  would  be  made  a  reality. 
He  thought  it  a  question  which  deserved 
serious  consideraition,  whether  the  kind  of 
extents  proposed  to  be  maintained,  should 
be  allowied  to  exist.  He  hoped  that  the 
accumulation  of  excessive  oosls  wonld  be 
prevented.  He  knew  an  instanoe  of  an 
extent  having  been  issued  for  80/.,  tbe 
costs  on  which  amounted  to  iOW.  Be- 
sides the  costs,  tlie  great  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment to  which  the  parties  were  ex- 
posed was  a  most  grievous  evil. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslowo  was  aware  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  had  ren- 
dered great  vigilance  in  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  the  Crown  necessary;  but  stilt 
the  abuses  which  existed  with  respect  to 
extents  in  aid  ought  to  be  done  away.  Tbe 
proposed  bill,  he  hoped,  would  tend  to 
aoceroplish  that  object.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  costs,  that  was  certainly  onewhidi 
deserved  to  be  promptly  examined.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  expressing 
tliat  tribute  which  he  thought  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  attorney-general,  who« 
as  the  House  well  knew,  had  abandoned 
an  extensive  and  profitable  practioe 
in  his  profession,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  the  public  service  the  full  benefit  of 
his  attention.  Such  instances  of  seal  hi 
the  public  service  were  rare. 

Mr.  Thomp^iou  honed,  that  extents  m 
aid  would  be  confineo  to  d^tors  in  chief. 
If  every  surety  was  allow*ed  to  receive  ex- 
tents, that  would  be  a  great  evil.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  the 
enormous  amount  of  costs.  He  know  n 
county  in  which  the  sherifii  bad  in 
year  recaivod  10|OOCK.  aa 
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Lesre  wis  giiwn  to  bring  in  th«  bill. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Friday f  May  2S. 

Savimo  Bahkb  Bill.]  On  the  mo- 
tion for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  a 
conversation  arose,  chiefly  on  the  clause 
to  allow  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  pa- 
rochial  aid,  diould  they  require  it,  although 
they  migltt  have  at  the  time  money  in  the 
banks  tor  savings  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  SO/,  each,  a  power,  however^ 
being  vested  in  the  magistrates  to  with- 
hold the  parish  relief,  should  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case  justify  such  a  proceed- 

iog« 

Mr.  Hammerdty  particularly  objected 
to  this  portion  or  the  bill,  as  it  was  so 
complete  a  deviation  from  the  principle 
of  the  poor-laws.  The  alteration  went  to 
remove  what  little  objection  remained  in 
the  breasts  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
to  receive  parochial  relief. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  he  had  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  many  country  gentlemen  on  this 
part  of  the  bill,  who  all  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  retaining  the  regulation. 
.  Lord  Milion  observed,  that  agricultural 
labourers  were  already  contributors  to  the 
saving  banks  without  those  dausei,  which 
he  did  not  think  at  all  necessary  or  pro- 
per. 

Sir  C.  Monek  opposed  the  clause,  as  he 
could  not  see  anv  necessity  for  the  over- 
seal  evinced  in  this  portion  of  the  bill ;  it 
was  indeed  undertaking  to  manage  that 
which,  if  left  alonot  would  manage  itself. 
The  oneration  of  the  bill  would  work  a 
great  injustice  in  Scotland. 
.  General  Tkomton  trusted,  as  there  was 
so  much  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  the 
right  hon.  sentleman  would  withdravr  it ; 
and  that,  if  a  bill  were  necessary,  one  less 
objectionable  might  be  brought  forward 
next  session.  In  the  country  there  was 
much  dislike  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape. 

Mr.  Proiheroe  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
l^iil,  as  calculated  to  restore  that  indepen- 
dent feeling  among  the  poorer  classes, 
which  was  now  so  much  broken  down. 
.  tAuFra^and  Lews  observed,  that  the 
objection  to  the  clause  was  an  objection 
upon  principle,  and  so  far  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  It.  That  principle  was,  that 
under  the  clause  in  question,  persons  would 
)>e  admitted  to  (mrochial  relief,  without 
jiMiog  wholly  destitute  of  any  kind  o£  pro- 
perty.  If  the  dause  passed  into  a  lawi 
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that  prfaiciple  would  be  recognized  for  the 
first  time.  He  owned  it  was  a  wrong  one, 
yet  balancing  all  the  circumstances,  he 
apprehended  there  would  be  no  danger  in^ 
suffering  it  to  remain.  In  the  first  place, 
the  operation  of  the  clause  respected  the 
right  of  receiving  parochial  relief  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  amassed  a  sum  exceed- 
ing. 30/.  in  any  saving  bank;  and  next,  it 
was  to  be  considered,  that  even  under  the 
poor-laws,  as  at  present  administered,  they 
did  not  require  that  an  individual  should 
be  absolutely  destitute  of  all  property  be- 
fore assisting  him.  It  was  discretionary 
with  the  overseers,  and  in  most  cases  that 
discretion  was  exercised  on  the  side  of 
mercy  and  humanity. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time;  af- 
ter which,  Mr.  Western  moved,  that  the 
clause  in  question  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Philips  supported  the  motion.  If 
persons  having  property  in  saving  banks, 
received  relief  from  the  poor-rates,  k 
would  tend  to  remove  all  sense  of  disgrace 
from  dependence  on  the  poor-rates. 

Mr.  Cunoem  thought  the  clause  could 
be  of  no  service,  and  must  do  much  mi^ 
chief. 

Mr.  Courienay  waa  against  the  clause, 
as  affording  a  bonus  for  saving  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor-rates.  * 

Mr.  Rose  maintained,  that  if  the  clause 
were  rejected,  it  would  prevent  many 
from  placing  their  savings  m  these  banks, 
and  that  the  general  effect  of  the  bill  was 
to  produce  a  habit  of  saving  among  the 
poor. 

Mr .  fVUberforce  supported  the  clause^ 
as  tending  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, to  promote  a  love  of  domestic 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  prevent 
many  evils  that  caused  much  misery  and 


vice. 


Mr.  Calcrafi  could  not  sufficiently  acU 
mire  the  tactics  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, who  attempted,  in  this  difguised 
manner,  to  carry  what  he  had  failed  in  last 
year.  This  professed  to  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  savmg ;  but  this  saving  was  out 
of  the  poor-rates.  It  was  preposterous  to 
talk  of  saving  otherwise  than  by  one's  own 
earnings.  The  clause  therefore  was  most 
preposterous. 

Colonel  Wwid  said,  the  clause  was  cal- 
culated to  save  a  poor  man  involved  in  af- 
fliction and  distress,  from  being  altogether 
broken  down  and  dispirited  by  misfortune. 
The  public  were  very  jealous  oi  them,  as 
that  moment;  thev  ought,  thorefore,  to 
prove,  by  passing  this  clause,  that  a  gese- 
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rous  regard  to  the  feelings  and  comforts 
of  the  poor  was  their  motive,  and  not  an 
anxious  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  poor-rates. 
The  House  divided:  For  the  clause, 
j60 ;  Against  it,  27 •  The  bill  was  then 
fiassed. 

Irish  Insurbbctiom  Bill.]   On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Sir  iS.  RomiUy  objected  to  the  farther 
progress  of  this  measure,  under  the  present 
dscumstances  of  the  country.  He  could 
aot  think  that  the  House  did  its  duty  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  passing  a  mear 
sure  of  such  extraordinary  rigour  and  se- 
verity without  some  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  that  country.  He  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  law 
should  be  such  that  the  executive  or  ma- 
gistracy, in  their  discretion,  might  deter- 
mine on  its  application,  whilst  it  contra- 
.dicted  every  principle  bf  our  free  consti- 
tution. By  this  bill  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrates  to  declare  any 
particular  district  to  be  disturbed,  and 
arrest  an^  individual  who  should  be  found 
out  of  his  dwelling-house  one  hour  before 
sun-rise,  or  one  hour  after  sun-set.  Eveij 
person  so  acting  was  pronounced  bv  this 
bill  to  be  a  disorderly  person,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  transportation 
without  a  trial  by  jury,  and  by  the  ju^- 
ment  merely  of  tne  magistratea  in  sessions. 
Jt  moreov^  empowered  tlie  magistrate 
personally  to  enter  any  House  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  to  discover  by  that 
means  whether  an  individual  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  disorderly  or  suspicious 
character,  hy  being  present  or  absent 
from  his  habitation.  He  did  not  assert 
that  the  unhappy  sUte  of  that  countrv  did 
not  require  these  borsh  measures  of  legis- 
lation— measures  which  were  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  as  history 
communicated  to  us  what .  was  imposed 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  William  the  eon- 

Jueror,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
louse  would  not  discharge  lU  duty  faith- 
fully in  voting  such  measures  without  per- 
fect information  of  the  circumstances  to 
whicJi  they  wvre  intended  to  apply.  The 
moderation  which  had  Wen  shown  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  bill,  had  been  co- 
piously described  by  the  Hght  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  believed,  however,  that  no 
fewer  than  60  or  70  persons  had  been 
transported  to  the  colonies  under  tiie  last 
act*  But  be  would  ask,  were  they  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  declaratkm  of  govern- 
ment itself>  that  it  bad  not  made  a  tyran- 
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nical  use  of  unmeaiured  and  ttbitraiT  in* 
thority  ?    Was  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  told  that  despotic  powers  had 
been  leniently  applied  ?    If  this  prindple 
were  once  admitted,  why  did  they  not 
surrender  at  once  to  the  discretion  of  the 
kiDg'a   government  everjr  security  esta- 
blished by  the  constitution}    If  severe 
and  rigorous  measures  could  alone  pre- 
serve tranquillity  in  Ireland^  it   would 
have  become  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
submit  some  new  proceeding,  on  dear  and 
distinct  grounds,  instead  of  simply  reviv* 
ing  Uie  former  act.    He  knew  it  to  be  the 
continuation  of  a  measure  first  brought 
forward  in  the  yisar  1807,  and  after  the 
time  at  which  he  quitted  the  office  that  ha 
bad  had  the  honour  to  hold.    He  had 
voted  against  it  at  that  period,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  he  continued  to  be  a . 
member  of  the  government.    He   then 
protested  in  the  committee  against  thai 
odious  and  detestable  clause  which  autho* 
rized  the  entrance  of  officers  at  midniffbt 
into  the  chambers  even  of  women,    lie 
had  moved  that  this  power  should  at  least 
be  confined  to  the  person  of  the  magis* 
trate.    The  right  hon.    gentleman  who 
proposed  this  bill  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  explanation  con* 
coming  it :  but  to  his  mind  it  appeared, 
that  if  we  could  not  place  our  brethren  of 
Ireland  precisely  in  the  same  state   of 
fireedom  and  enjoyment  with  oumelves,  we 
ought  at  least  to  put  them  forward  in  the 
course,  and  give  them  some  intermediate 
gradation  between  oppression  and  liberty. 
He  required  some  certain  knowledge  whe* 
ther  the  necessity  for  these  proceedings, 
originated  in  the  ignorance,  in  the  dbtress, 
or  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  that  eean« 
try.    Nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  al- 
lude to  this  subject  without  expressing  his 
surprise  at  Uie  continuance  of  an  adminis* 
tration  which  was  divided  in  opinion  upon 
this  BMNuentous  subject ;  and  at  the  ex* 
traordinar^  spectacle  of  the  calrinet  mi« 
nisters  bemg  left  in  a  minority  upon  a 
question  which  they  themselves  conieaded 
was  one  of  vital  hnportanoe  to  the  peace 
of  Irdand  and  the  security  of  the  empire. 
Was  it  to  be  doubled,  that  whilst  such  a 
system  of  things  continued,  1I10  occasion, 
or  the  necessity  as  it  was  called,  for  these 
unconstitutional  proceedings  wouM  risa 
continue  i    The  state  of  Ireland,  he  fear* 
ed,  would  remain  unaltered  in  dieee  dv* 
oumstanoes,  and  Im  apprehended  that  it 
would  still  be  the  workofp(riiticalwiadom, 
after  unitiDg  the  two  countries,  ta  m^ 
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tbe  moft  mttore  dflUberatioiiy  and  afktr  a 
pefftct  conviction  of  iti  neoenitj;  and 
in  Ibepment  cMOy  if  ho  hid  not  been 
taken  by  fiirprife»  he  would  have  gone 
inio  the  ftilleat  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject :  as  it  wasy  he  must  say,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  should^  no  more 
than  the  liberty  of  the  people,  be  taken 
away  without  the  most  attentive  investiga- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  although  he  at- 
tached the  highest  importance  to  tbe 
trealmeot  of  prisoners,  he  must  object  to 
the  present  motion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  particular  bill,  and 
should  not  be  concluded  by  a  mere  modon 
of  that  House. 

Earl  Spencer  conceived  the  main  pomt 
to  be,  whether  the  magistratea  should  be 
defMrived  of  that  power  of  visiting  prisons 
which  had  hitherto  bv  law  belonged  to 
them.  The  learned  ford  would  perhaps 
recover  from  that  surprise  which  he  at 
present  professed,  if  the  question  were  ad- 

Cimed  to  another  day:  he  would  then 
able  to  ^ve  it  that  consideration  which 
he  had  mamtMoed  to  be  necessary  for  a 
ripht  decision  of  so  important  a  point: 
with  this  view,  therefore,  and  because  he 
thought  the  question  one  of  the  highest 
moment,  he  should  move  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  question  to  Monday 
next* 

Lord  HoBanduid^  that  the  mam  point 
BOW  befiwe  the  House  was,  whether  the 
noble  secretary  was  justified  in  suspending 
the  right  hitherto  possessed  by  magistrates 
of  inspecting  all  the  gaob  of  the  kmgdom. 
The  noUe  lord  had  admitted  that  the  jus- 
tices were  enabled,  under  the  act,  to  visit 
the  gads ;  but  he  seemed  to  contend  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to 
keep  thanont  of  thegaols.  He  nad  cal- 
led the  ffaols,  the  Idnffs  gaols,  and  seemed 
to  consider  them  exclusively  under  the 
inrisdiction  of  his  ministers;  but  the  same 
language  might  be  held  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  many 
other  portiona  of  the  execntiva  It  was 
in  common  langua^  the  king's  army,  the 
kmg^s  coort,  the  kmg^a  navy ;  but  no  one 
ever  contended  that  on  that  account  these 
branches  of  public  service  were  exempt 
from  tbe  ordmary  operation  of  the  laws. 
The  reasons  applied  by  the  secretary  of 
atate  for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
this  met  went  equally  to  sweep  away  the 
authority  of  all  acts  of  pariiament  In  other 
CBsci,  indeed,  tbe  noUe  lord  had  been 
Bsa^y  eomwli  to  allow  the  msgistiateaa 


power  of  expounding  acts  of  pariiament^ 
out  the  moment  diis  power  migot  interfei^ 
with  tbe  exercise  of  bis  own  authority,  be 
contended  Uiat  they  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  exercise  it.  It  was  no  argument  to 
say  that  the  act  was  an  unreasonable  aa : 
it  stood  as  the  law  of  the  land*  and  as  such 
could  not  be  departed  from.  When  a  pre- 
tence had  been  set  op  for  the  suspension 
of  our  most  valuable  ri^its,  it  more  than 
ever  became  the  legislature  to  inquire  into 
the  exercise  of  these  new  authorities.  He 
could  not  allow  that  the  practice  pursued 
since  1791  furnished  any  reason  for  what 
had  now  been  done.  The  point  he  wished 
to  bring  before  their  loroships  wu,  not 
whether  this  busmess  waa  warranted  by 
precedent,  or  even  whether  it  was  legal, 
out  whether,  in  the  very  teeth  of  an  act 
of  pariiament,  it  was  competent  to  the  se- 
cretary of  sute  to  tell  the  magistrates  that 
they  were  not  to  visit  the  gaoia  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  wu  negatived. 

The  origmal  motion  was  then  pat,  and 
was  also  negatived. 

PnoTsaT  RxaPBCTmo  Tax  Right  of 
Magzsteatxs  to  visit  Statx  PaiaoK- 
XRsl     The  followmg  Protest  was  entered 
ondDeJoumils: 
Dissentient, 

1st  Because  it  was  acknowledged  in 
debate,  that  in  the  correspondence  moved 
for,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  refused 
permMsion  to  certam  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Berxs  **  to  visit  the  state 
prisonen  confined  in  tlie  gaol  of  Reading, 
to  ask  questions  of  them,  or  to  enter  mto 
conversatkm  with  them;"  and  it  is  express 
ly  enacted  in  the  fifth  section  of  an  aci 
oftheSlst  of  the  present  kin(f,  intituled, 
**  an  act  for  the  better  regnlatmg  of  coun* 
ty  gaols  and  other  places  of  coimnement,'* 
'  mat  certain  justices  of  the  peace  ap« 
pointed  bv  the  general  or  quarter  seaskma 
shall  (either  together  or  singly)  personaDy 
visit  and  inspect  both  the  common  gaols 
and  other  toe  booses  of  correctwn  or 
other plaoea of  confinement,  atleast three 
times  m  each  quarter  of  the  year,  and  of- 
tener,  if  occasion  shall  require,  and  shall 
examine  into  the  state  of^the  buildings 
and  the  bduwiour  and  conduct  of  the  rs»- 
pective  oificen,  and  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners;  and  furthermore 
sludl  at  any  general  or  quarter  aassiooa 
make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  same,  and  of  all 
abosea  which  may  occur  to  their  obser- 
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ling  to  pat  into  the  hands  of  goverament, 
a  power  so  formidable^  as  that  now  called 
for.  Could  they  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety assent  to  a  measure  of  this  nature, 
merely  on  the  statement  of  the  right  hon« 
gentleman,  without  any  previous  inquiry  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  out- 
rages had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Louth ;  but  could  the  existence 
of  outrages,  in  a  particular  county,  justify 
the  renewal  of  a  measure  that  affected  an 
entire  people  ?  The  law  as  it  now  existed, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  sufficient 
to  meet  every  emergency.  The  state  of 
Ireland  did  not  demand  so  strong  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  re-consider  the  question, 
before  he  pressed  the  continuation  of  so 
aevere  a  statute. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  declared,  that  no  per- 
son could  lament  more  than  he  did  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
Wherever  the  law  met  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people,  or  was  not  opposed  by 
the  people,  he  would  trust  the  protection 
of  the  peace  of  the  country  to  its  ordinary 
operation ;  but  if  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  people  evinced  a  determination  to 
put  down  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  have  no 
law  but  their  own  will,  in  such  an  instance 
to  talk  of  the  ordinary  constitution  as  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity 
was  to  utter  an  absolute  fallacy.  The  fa<^ 
was,  that  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Louth,  until  the  insurrection 
act  was  put  in  force,  there  was  no  hope  of 
any  of  the  prosecutors  or  witnesses,  in 
cases  of  trial  for  the  outrages  committed  in 
those  counties,  escaping  being  murdered. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  resorting  merely  to  the 
trial  by  jury.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman wished  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. The  fact  was,  that  there  was 
then  on  the  table  of  the  House,  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  Irish  government  pos- 
aessed  with  respect  to  the  subject.  That 
information  proved  the  paramount  neccs* 
aity  of  giving  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land  some  powerful  ally,  without  whose 
aid,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
be  put  into  effective  operation.  He  post- 
lively  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  supposition,  that  the 
existing  disturbances  had  arisen  out  of  any 
religious  differences,  or  was  at  all  attribu- 
table to  the  votes  of  that  House  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  claims.  The  fact 
wa^  that  in  the  three  counties  to  which  he 
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had  alluded,  the  aggressors  and'thevictims 
of  outrage  were  all  Catholics  alike* 

Lord  Jocel^  assxxted  the  House,  that 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  had 
been  a  system  of  intimidation  in  some  parta 
of  Ireland,  which  prevented  the  due  exe- 
cution of  justice.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  government  had  made  every 
exertion  to  put  down  the  disturbances  by 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  before  they 
applied  for  any  extraordinarv  poweia. 
The  outrages  in  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resided  had  been  of  the  most 
alarming  kind,but  they  were  not  at  all  occa* 
sioned  by  religious  animosities,  as  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics  had  been  equally  the  suf- 
ferers and  the  aggressors.  This  law  waa 
intended  to  protect  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  he  could  not  help  enter- 
ing his  protest  against  the  declarations  of 
hon.  members,  who,  whenever  disturbances 
in  Ireland  were  mentioned,  ascribed  them 
to  the  evil  of  not  granting  what  was  called 
emancipation.  Every  day's  experience 
taught  him,  that  the  calamities  of  that 
country  arose,  principally,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  those  gentlemen  who  ought  to 
reside  on  their  estates,  and  who,  while  they 
diffiised  happiness  around  them,  should 
set  a  good  example  to  the  interior  orders 
of  the  community.  This  was  the  source  of 
all  the  evils  of  that  unhappy  country ;  and 
unless  Uie  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  re- 
turn to  their  native  land,  and  live  among 
their  tenants,  neither  the  commutation  w 
tithes  nor  any  other  measure  would  be  of 
any  avail.  This,  and  this  onlv,  could  af« 
ford  security  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
Ireland. 

General  Mathem  acknowledged,  that 
Ireland  had  suffered  much  from  the  ab- 
sence of  her  great  landholders  and  wealthy 
gentlemen ;  but  what  had  occasioned  their 
absence  ?  It  was  brought  about  by  the  act 
of  union :  and  how  that  act  had  been  ef^ 
fected  was  so  well  known,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for. him  to  repeat  it.  He  posi- 
tively denied  that  the  insurrection  act  had 
led  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Mr.  Baker.  With  respect  to  re- 
ligious disputes,  he  believed  that  thejr  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disturbances  in  the 
county  of  Louth.  But  why  were  all  the 
other  counties  to  be  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  law?  The  county  of  Louth 
was  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland :  it  waa 
the  Rutlandshire  of  England.  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  that  country  without  a  fair  and  equal 
distribution  of  justice*     At  present  ha 
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knew  weD,  that  one  person  was  believed  at 
the  Castle  whilst  the  testiiiiony  of  another 
was  discredited.  He  implored  the  House 
to  consider  fully  the  actual  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  to  afford  every  relief  which 
Ihat  fine  that  generous  people  had  a  right 
to  demand  at  their  hanos. 

Mr.  fV.  Qndn  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  iu 
absolute  necessity.  To  idlow  the  bill  to 
expire  would  be,  in  fact,  to  cast  an  indi* 
MCt  censure,  on  the  government  and  ma- 
gistracy of  Ireland,  by  whom  its  continu- 
ance bad  been  dedared  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. 

Sir  JP.  Floodt  as  a  representative  of  Ire- 
land,  could  not  refiraio  irom  declaring,  that 
She  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
many  measures  of  benefit  to  Ireland  origi- 
nated and  matured  by  the  right  hon.  diief 
aecretary  for  that  country,  to  whom  Ire* 
land  was  most  materially  indebted  for  his 
exertions.  The  present  was*  a  protecting 
bill.  It  would  protect  from  outrage  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant.  He 
had  received  letters  from  Ireland  announc- 
ing  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  in 
that  country  with  the  recent  decision  in 
parliament;  that  they  relied  on  their  wis* 
dom  for  ultimate  success,  and  that  they 
wore  very  grateful  to  the  respectable  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Welch  minority,  who  sup- 
ported their  cause.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  tlie  present  bill  was  not  founded  on 
any  immediate  necessity  whatever  [a 
laugh  j.    He  should  support  the  bill. 

Sir  WMurrougki  said,  he  had  heard  no- 
thing to  convince  him  that  this  measure 
was  necessary.  A  force  bad  been  voted 
for  Ireland,  of  25,000  troops  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  that  country.  The  right  hon* 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  said  that  this 
bill  was  not  called  for  by  any  thing  like 
treason  or  rebellion.  But  Uie  very  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  originally  intro- 
duced was,  to  meet  treason  and  rebellion. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  justify 
the  House  in  passing  such  an  act  now 
in  a  time  Of  profound  peace,  when  neither 
insurrection  nor  treason  were  alleged  to 
exist.  If  any  such  measure  was  necessary, 
it  ought  to  be  more  moderate.  This  bill 
might  be  withdrawn,  and  aAer  being  so 
modified  as  to  make  it  more  consonant  to 
the  constitution,  but  vet  efficient  enough 
for  the  evils  which  called  for  it,  it  might  be 
again  introduced  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. He  entreated  the  right  non.  eentle* 
man  to  do  this,  that  the  li^ose  might  gra- 
dually retrace  its  stepS|  from  theextraor* 
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dinary  and  unconstitutional  measures 
which  the  state  of  Irdand  had  called  for. 

Mr.  Doimimdt  Broome  said,  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  share  of  the  odium  that 
might  attach  to  the  re-enactment  of  this 
salutary  law,  winch  had,  however,  never 
been  found  necessary  in  the  county  which 
he  represented. 

Mr.  Macnaghten^  notwithstanding  the 
generally  objectionable  points  of  the  bill 
considered  it  justified  by  the  present  state 
of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  May  30. 

Resignation  of  the  Speaker.] 
The  House  having  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, Mr.  Dyson*  the|  deputy  clerk, 
read  the  following  Letter  from  Mr. 
Speakef. 

Palace-yard,  May  30. 

**  Sir;— It  is  with  the  sincerest  concern 
and  regret,  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to 
request  that  you  will  inform  the  House  of 
Commons  at  their  meeting  this  day,  of  my 
inability,  from  continued  illness,  to  attend 
any  longer  upon  their  service. 

<<  After  holding  the  high  office  to  which 
I  have  been  raised  by  their  favour  in  five 
successive  parliaments,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  resign  bo  honourable  and  distin* 
ffuished  a  situation,  without  feeling  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  constant  kiminesa 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  ac- 
cept and  assist  my  humble  endeavours  to 
discharge  its  various  and  arduous  duties. 

**  It  was  my  earnest  wish  and  hope  to 
have  continued  longer  in  the  serrice  of 
the  House,  if  such  were  their  pleasure, 
but  the  interruption  of  public  business 
which  has  been  already  occasioned  by  my 
state  of  health,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
same  cause  recurring,  which  might  again 
expose  the  House  to  the  like  inconveni- 
ence, have  made  me  deem  it  necessary 
that  I  should  retire  at  this  time,  and  have 
left  me  now  no  farther  duty  to  perform 
than  to  return  my  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  House  for  all  the  favoura 
they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  to  ex* 
press  my  fervent  wishes  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  its  rishts, 
its  privileges,  and  its  independence.— f  am, 
Sir,  always  most  truly  yours, 

**  Charles  Abbot.** 
**  To  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq  deputy, 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.** 
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Lord  Catthreagk  nid|  that  from  the 
oommimicBlion  jutread,  the  Houfle,  as 
well  as  faim^f  nust  feol  the  great  loss 
which  tfaej  ittd  sustained  by  the  resigoa* 
tion  of  their  Speaker.  On  this  subject  be 
was  sure  there  could  be  no  difTerence  of 
opinioui  and  he  felt  it  to  be  ^uite  unne* 
cessary  to  dwell  on  the  aients  of  the 
speaker,  which  were  so  long  and  so  well 
known  ^Hear,  hear  I].  He  would  merely 
propose  that  the  House  adjourn  tiU 
Monday  next,  when  it  was  probable  he 
should  have  a  communication  from  the 
Prince  Regent,  marking  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Speaker  was  held  by  that  illus- 
trious person;  and  when  the  House  could 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  Speaker, 
i— Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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Monday f  June  2. 

Choice  of  a  Speaker.]  At  four 
o'clock  there  was  an  unusually  full  at- 
tendance of  members.  The  serjeant  hav- 
ing brought  the  mace,  and  laid  it  under  the 
table, 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  and  said  he  was 
commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  to  acquaint  the  House, 
that  their  late  Speaker  haying  communi- 
cated to  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  was 
compelled,  from  indisposition,  to  quit  the 
chair ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  being  an- 
xious that  no  further  delay  should  arise  to 
the  progress  of  public  business,  had  sig- 
nified his  wish  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
Speaker.    Then, 

Sir  John  Nicholl  (addressing  himself  to 
the  deputy  clerk,  who  standing  up,  point- 
ed to  him,  and  then  sat  down)  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Dyson ; — In  rising  to  address  the 
House,  afler  having  been  indulged  upon  a 
similar  occasion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  parliament,  I  feel  great  appre- 
hension of  incurring  the  charge  of  pre* 
sumption;  but  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  it  is  with  much  reluctance  I  offer  my- 
self to  its  attention— a  reluctance  arising, 
partly  from  a  fear  of  the  imputation  al- 
ready alluded  to,  but  still  more  from  know- 
ing that  the  task  could  hardly  have  de- 
volved upon  a  person  less  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  subject.  I  beg  leave,  at  the 
same  time,  distinctly  to  declare,  that  my 
reluctance  in  no  degree  arises  from  any 
hesitation  in  respect  to  the  fitness  of  the 
person  whom  I  shaU  have  the  honour  of 


proposiog  to  fill  the  Chair  of  tius  HoiMe; 
for  after  endeavouring  to  divest  myself  of 
all  feelings  of  private  esteem  and  regard, 
(strong  as  I  frankly  avow  these  feeMnva 
to  be)  my  opinion  of  his  qualifications  u 
fully  confirmed.  And  I  can  with  since- 
rity assure  the  House,  that  if  a  pevsott 
better  qualified  had  presented  himself  to 
my  judgment,  1  ahomd  have  held  it  due 
both  to  my  own  character  and  to  the  high 
resoecti  bear  towards  this  House>  to  have 
withdrawn  myself  firom  the  present  im- 
dertakmg. 

The  stale  of  the  parliament^  now  ap- 
proaching the  condosion  of  its  fifth  see* 
sion,  reMen  it  unneoessary  to  ^espasa 
long  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  If 
we  were  at  the  conuaenoeoieoc  of  a  new 
pariiament,  when  many  members  would 
probably  be  present  for  the  first  time,  it 
mkht  be  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
eadeavoiiring  to  conduct  the  House  to  a 
proper  choice  to  state  in  some  detail  the 
duties  of  this  important  station  and  the 
requisite  qualities  of  a  Speaker.  But 
there  can  now  be  hardly  a  member  pre- 
sent to  whom  such  a  statement  is  in  any 
degree  necessary.  If  it  were,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  eilboted  by  a  sinrie 
sentence,  than  by  the  most  labourad  de* 
tail.  It  would  require  only  to  desire  the 
House  to  recall  to  its  recdleotion,  what 
can  never  be  effaced  from  its  memory, 
those  qualities  which  were  concentrated 
and  exemplified  in  our  late,  higliJy  distin- 
guished, and  jlistly  venerated  Speaker*  To 
lament  his  resignation  and  the  cause  of  it, 
is  not  the  business  of  the  present  moment. 
To  do  justice  to  his  merits  by  any  pane* 
gyric  I  could  attempt  to  bestow  upon 
them,  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  un- 
necessary. If  his  successor,  whoever  he 
may  lie,  shoidd  beninder  some  disadvan- 
tage in  following  so  much  excellence,  he 
will  at  the  same  time  while  endeavouring  to 
trace  his  steps,  and  to  pursue  his  coursoi 
have  the  benefit  of  being  conducted  by  the 
light  of  his  example. 

The  business  of  the  Chair,  in  modem 
times,  from  the  number  and  natui^e  of  pri- 
vate bilb,  growing  out  of  the  increased 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  has 
assumed  a  character,  which  is  pretty  ge^ 
nerally  admitted  to  render  it  expedient 
that  we  should  select  for  our  Speaker  a 
person  of  professional  education.  In  ven- 
turing to  mention  the  name  of  my  right 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  as  the 
person  whom  I  intend  to  propose  to  the 
House,  I  shall  not  be  departing  from  thia 
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GCNine.  'He  was  edactted  to  ttebart 
and  practised  for  aoine  time  with  conti* 
derable  promiie;  bat  not  so  long  as  to 
have  acquired  habita,  which  are  som^ 
timei  (perhaps  justlj)  thought  to  be 
mifavourable  to  an  enli^htenea»  and  ex- 
tended view  of  constitutional  and  parlia- 
nentary  laws,  and  of  general  policv.  He 
has  since  filled  an  office  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  prepare  his  habits,  and  his 
mind  for  the  Chair  of  this  House.  An 
oiBce  requiring  much  industrious  investi- 
gation of  written  documents,  the  weighing 
of  evidence,  and  the  forminff  of  an  opinion 
withjodicialimpartialityandprecision.  The 
highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  the  office  of  judge-advocate-ge- 
neral  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  House. 
We  have  occasionally  had  opportunities 
of  witnessinff  with  reference  to  military 
offences,  and  trials,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  candour  and 
Mmess  with  which  that  judgment  has 
been  formed.  He  has  sat  a  considerable 
time  in  parliament,  and  although  he  has 
not  usually  taken  a  leading  part  upon 
matters  of  order,  and  the  course  of  our 
proceedings,  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  has  not  been  an  inattentive  ob- 
server of  those  subjects;  that  the  law 
of  parliament,  and  the  rights,  privileges, 
ana  usages  of  this  House,  have  been  par- 
ticular objects  of  his  private  study. 

To  advert  toother  qualities  more  ob- 
vious to  common  observation  ishardly  necea* 
aary,aDdmightbeimproper;  but  if  integrity 
of  character,  dignity  of  mind,  suavity  of 
temper,  oonciliatorv  manners,  promptness 
of  apprehension,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  impartiality  of  decision,  be  requisite 
to  fill  the  Chair,  I  will  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  observation  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  whether  those  requisites  will  be 
sought  for  in  vain,  in  my  right  hon.  friend. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  disguise  from  the 
House,  that  a  rumour  prevails,  or  rather 
an  understanding  exists,  that  another  sen- 
tleman  is  to  be  proposed  to  fill  the  Chair. 
For  that  gentleman  I  also  entertain  high 
esteem  and  respect.  The  House,  I  hope, 
will  havedonemethejusticetoobserve,  tnat 
I  have  carefidly  abstained  from  the  odious 
task  of  making  any  comparison,  or  offisr- 
ing  a  single  observation  that  could  possi- 
bly be  tortured  into  such  an  intention. 
We  have  doubtless  amongst  us  more  than 
one  person  competent  to  fill  this  Ugh  si- 
tuation, arduous  and  important  as  its  du- 
ties are.  Each  individual  stands  recom- 
mended to  his  friends  by  his  own  merits. 


The  onijr  difficulty  which  the  House  wiU 
have  in  its  choice,  I  trust,  will  be  »  inter 
bonoa  optimum  disceraeie."  Without 
therefore  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  otheir 
gendeman  who  may  be  proposed,  I  have 
only  to  repeat  with  the  greatest  truth,  and 
sincerity,  that  I  can  most  consctentiously 
recommend  to  the  adoption  of  the  House 
the  motion  with  which  1  shall  now  con- 
dude,— I  move,  '*  That  the  right  hon* 
Charies  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the 
Chair  of  this  Houae." 
Mr.  E.  «/•  LMeitm  rose  and  said : 
Mr.  Dyson; — In  rismg  to  sOcond  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I 
most  express  what  I  sincerely  feel— my 
inability  to  offer  any  thing  to  the  House 
which  can  add  force  to  his  statement;  and  I 
can  assure  ^ou,  that  no  consideratioo 
would  have  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
task  of  following  bfan,  unless  I  had  been 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  by  a  sincere 
and  cordial  agreement  in  the  propriety  of 
his  recommendation.  I  ftei,  hoi^ever, 
one  motive  of  personal  satisfaction  in  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  this  occasion.  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
Speaker,  whose  loss  we  are  unanimous  in 
lamenting.  He  has  retired  much  too 
soon  for  the  public  good,  and  the  ad- 
yanuge  of  this  House,  of  which  he  has 
maintained  the  privSegea  and  exaked  tho 
characters  not,  indeed,  too  soon  for  hie 
own  reputation ;  and  I  ardently  hope  be 
has  not  remained  in  his  station  too 
long  for  his  own  health,  injured  by  the 
strict  performance  of  its  constant  and  ar- 
duous duties ;  or  too  long  for  the  future 
exertion  of  his  abilities  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  custom  founded 
in  justice  and  good  feeling,  which,  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Speaker,  prescribes  our 
commemoration  of  the  good  qualities  of 
his  predecessor.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  possesses  the  more  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  utility ;  for  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, Uiat  by  a  diligent  and  successful 
imitation  of  the  industry,  the  firmness, 
and  the  temper  of  Mr.  Abbot,  every  fu- 
ture Speaker  of  this  House  will  be  se- 
cure or  receiving  their  good  opinion  and 
support. 

In  describing  the  qualities  requisite  for 
his  successor,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  his 
example.  Let  the  House  recollect  the 
perioQ  during  which  he  has  filled  the  chair, 
with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  to  this 
House-«a  period  which  will  be  most  con- 
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smcuoufl  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  contests  of  party  have  never  been 
more  animated  or  more  violent^  yet  his 
character  for  impartiality,  the  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  his  station,  has  not  been 
aolliecl  by  the  breaih  of  suspicion.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  House  has  wit- 
nessed within  these  walls,  on  many  trying 
occasions,  the  exertion  of  talents,  to  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  parallel  in  any 
former  epoch  of  our  history?  yet 
they  had  always  found  our  representative 
superior  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times; 
and  in  every  emergency,  when  our  cha- 
racter or  our  privileges  have  been  at 
stake,  his  conduct  has  fully  justified  our 
confidence;  and  we  have  felt  ourselves 
elevated  in  the  public  opinion,  by  his 
firmness,  his  dignity,  and  his  integrity 
.  This  period  has  also  been  made  illus- 
trious by  the  exploits  of  naval  and  military 
success,  which  m  evtty  part  of  the  globe 
have  raised  the  name  of  England  lo  an 
eminence  of  unexampled  glory ;  and  it  is 
in  this  House,  it  is  m  the  free  sufiraees, 
and  gratuitous  applause  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  that  our  victorious  officers  have 
received  the  best  recompence  of  their 
bravery;  and  learnt  to  engrail  on  the 
Jove  of  military  fame  and  distinction,  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  constitution  of 
.tne  country.  I  will  appeal  to  them— and 
many  are  present  to  answer  my  appeal — 
whether  tney  have  not  felt  the  vcdue  of 
this  reward  enhanced  beyond  measure  by 
Xhe  manner  in  which  it  has  always  been  be- 
atowed ;  and  whether  the  eloquence,  the 
feelings  and  the  discriminating  praise,  of 
the  late  Speaker,  did  not  confer  addi- 
tional brilliancy  on  their  services,  exalting 
them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  animating 
them  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
England  and  of  Europe. 

The  ample  and  forcible  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  stated 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  to  fill 
the  chair,  has  left  no  excuse  for  my  de- 
taining the  House  by  a  repetition  of  the 
statement.  There  is  a  stronger  reason 
tliat  restrains  me  from  dwelling  on  tlie 
subject  at  so  much  length  as  I  am  de- 
sirous of  doing.  To  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman it  may  be  said,  <<  Present!  tibi  ma- 
tures largimur  honores.''  His  presence 
must  dieck  the  effusion  even  of  just  and 
merited  panegyric.  To  the  integrity  of 
his  character  or  the  reputation  of  hiti 
abilities,  acquired  within  the  walls  of  this 
House,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  my 
feeble  testimony;  and  in  the  able  manner 
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in  which  he  has  filled  a  high  and  ardaona 
station  in  the  law,  conciliating  the  regard 
of  those  who  have  dissented  from  his  pub- 
lic opinions,  the  House  possesses  the  best 
assurance  and  pledge,  that  he  will  display 
in  presiding  over  their  deliberations,  that 
union  of  firmness  and  temper,  by  which 
alone  the  order  and  dignity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings can  be  preserved. 

Mr»  Dickinson  said,  he  was  desirous  of 
occupying  but  a  very  short  space  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  while  he  recom- 
mended another  hon.  gentleman  to  the 
office  of  Speaker.  He  would  propose  for 
their  choice,  Mr.  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  a  gentfeman  whose  talents  and 
qualifications  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
chair,  and  whose  merits  no  one  could  deny* 
He  would  follow  the  example  so  properly 
set  him  by  the  honourable  gentleman  op- 
site,  and  would  not  enter  into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  two  hon.  members.  He 
proposed  Mr.  Wynn,  not  for  any  demerit 
m  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  but  from  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  his  hon.  friend.  In  what  had 
been  said  in  praise  of  the  former  he  cor- 
dially joined;  but  if  that  eulogium  was 
deserved  by  him,  in  what  respect  was  his 
honourable  friend  inferior  or  lessdeserving? 
Nay,  he  would  even  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  in  some  respects  his  claim  was  supe- 
rior, as  being  founded  in  the  experience 
of  talents  as  displayed  in  the  deoates  of 
the  House,  and  his  acknowledged  ac- 
quaintance with  its  forms  and  history.  la 
the  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  parliament, 
and  in  questions  of  division,  that  were  par- 
ticularly important  from  the  state  of  par- 
ties, his  hon.  friend  had  displayed  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  Chair.  It  was  not  many 
days  ago  that  he  had  set  the  House  right 
on  a  question  of  this  kind,  when  even  the 
late  Speaker,  eminently  qualified  as  he  was 
for  all  parts  of  his  duty,  had  acted  on  his 
suggestion,  and  bowed  to  his  superior 
knowledge.  It  was  this  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  and  precedents  of 
parliament,  and  this  promptitude  in  apply- 
ing them  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  that 
constituted  the  best -qualification  for  the 
Chair;  and  for  those  qualities  his  hoo« 
friend  was  eminently  distinguished.  This 
praise  did  not  depend  upon  report— it  did 
not  spring  from  toe  partiality  of  firiends-^ 
the  House  had  been  a  witness  of  the  fact. 
His  hon.  friend  might  say,  like  a  great 
ancient  to  another  assembly,  and  in  another 
competition: — <*  Nee  memoranda  vobia 
mea  facta,  Pelasgi,-  esse  reor;  vidistis 
enim."    VVe  lived  in  timea  of  great  diffi- 
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adty,  when  the  dangers  of  the  country 
were  probably  greater  than  at  any  former 
perioa :  we  h?ed  likewise  in  times  when 
parties  ran  high— when  they  were  namer- 
ous  and  sdbwided.  The  safety  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  wisdom  and 
deliberations  of  that  House«and  the  dignity 
and  impartiality  with  which  its  proceed- 
ings were  conducted.  What|  then,  could 
be  of  greater  importance  than  to  place  in 
the  Chair  a  man  whose  superior  knowledge 
might  be  relied  on  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
and  to  whose  ascendancy  in  this  respect 
all  parties  would  bow?  It  was  not  un- 
worthy of  attention,  too,  in  times  when 
popular  elections  were  so  much  talked  of, 
that  he  was  so  acceptable  out  of  doors  as 
to  be  sent  into  the  House  by  a  large  and 
respectable  county  without  opposition.*- 
In  addition  to  this,  he  would  recommend 
his  hon.  friend  from  long  and  intimate 
habits  of  friendship.  It  might  be  asked, 
what  this  had  to  do  with  his  qualifications 
to  the  Chair?  He  would  answer  that  it 
had  much.  The  qualifications  for  such  a 
hi^h  and  distinguished  situation  must  be 
laid  in  pri?ate  worth,  integrity,  and 
honour,  as  well  as  in  public  talents  and 
parliamentary  senrice ;  and  he  was  enabled, 
from  the  intimacy  to  which  he  alluded,  to 
aay  of  his  hon.  friend,  that,  in  eyery  sense 
of  the  term,  and  in  the  broadest  accepta- 
tion in  which  it  could  be  used,  he  was  a 
high-bred  English  gentleman.  [Hear, 
hear  I  from  all  parts  of  the  House.]  Both 
private  and  public  character  were  neces- 
sary for  a  Speaker;  without  personal  dig- 
nity, some  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  htm 
could  not  be  performed.  How  could  be 
assert  the  pri? ileges  of  the  Commons  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  other  House? 
How  could  he  demand  freedom  of  speech 
from  the  Crown,  and  lay  claim  to  respect 
hi  all  cases  where  the  House  required  the 
maintenance  of  its  dignity,  without  per* 
aonal  respectability?  Knowing  that  his 
hon.  firiend  possessed  this,  and  every  other 

S salification  for  the  Chair,  he  would  con- 
,  ttde  by  proposing  Mr.  Charles  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  to  be  their  Speaker;  and 
was  confident  that  if  he  met  with  the 
choice  of  the  House,  he  would  retire  from 
the  high  office  with  that  unanimous  praise 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  prede- 
cessor  [Hear,  bear !]. 

Sir  ilf.  W*  RuUey  seconded  the  motion. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  but 
would  press  the  peculiar  fitness  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  fnend,  Mr.  Wynn,  to  fill  the 
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chair.  In  times  like  the  present,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  in  the  presidency  of  the 
House  a  person  whose  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentaiy  forms  was  universally  acknow* 
ledged,  and  whose  firmness,  impartialitr, 
and  temper,  would  confer  dignity  on  its 
proceedings,  and  preserve  regularity  in 
Its  discussions.  He  called  upon  all  tha 
members  of  the  House  to  discbarge  from 
their  minds,  as  he  had  himself  done,  all 
political  prejudices  and  party  partialities. 
He  supported  his  hon.  friend,  from  no 
political  feeling  whaterer.  He  had  lately 
difiered  with  him  on  a  very  important 

Question— 4he  sus[)ension  of  the  'Habeas 
lorpus  act ;  but  claiming  for  himself  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  decisions  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  could  not  refuse  the  same  privi* 
lege  to  others;  and,  therefore,  believing 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  shown  as  much 
integrity  in  the  vote  which  he  had  given 
as  that  to  which  he  himself  had  come,  ha 
did  not  allow  this  political  difference  for  a 
moment  to  interrupt  their  mutual  confi* 
dence,  or  to  reduce  the  respect  he  enter- 
tained for  his  character.  Neither  did  he 
now  support  his  hon.  friend  from  a  regard 
to  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between 
them,  though  he  could  say,  from  a  long 
acQuaintance  with  him,  be^n  at  school 
and  extending  through  their  subseouent 
life  in  various  situations,  that  he  had  round 
him  as  estimable  in  private  intercourse, 
and  as  much  beloved  by  his  private  friends, 
as  he  was  serviceable  to  the  public,  and 
honourable  in  hb  public  capacity ;  but  this 
union  of  private  and  public  virtue,  joined 
to  his  great  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
history  and  proceedings,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  Chair ;  and  be  was  convinced 
that  the  House  would,  by  bis  election, 
suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  the  lamented 
loss  0^  their  late  Speaker. 

Mr.  Manners  Suiion  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Dyson ;— I  must  in  the  first  place 
be  permitted  to  express  the  gratitude  and 
pride  I  feel  at  what  has  been  said  of  me 
Doth  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
who  has  propped  my  name  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  and  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  seconded  that  nomina- 
tion,— but  when  I  make  these  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  to  them,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  state  my  consciousness,  that 
much,  very  much  of  what  has  fallen  liron 
them  I  owe  rather  to  their  favour  and  par* 
tiality  than  to  any  deseru  or  merits  of  my 
own. 

Sir,  it  would  be  absurd,«-it  would  be 
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worse  tban  abBord,-— It  would  be  the 
beight  of  intiBceritjy  to  pretend  to  deny 
^hat  the  Chair  of  this  Houbo,  the  proudest 
elation  any  of  its  members  can  occupy,  is 
the  first  object  of  my  ambition,— but  when 
I  avow  that  it  is  my  object  I  must  honestly 
confess  my  pretensioos  to  it  are  not  what 
I  wish  they  were.  Sir,  I  am  no  verr 
young  member  of  this  House— I  am  weU 
aware  of  the  many  difficulties  that  sur* 
round  that  situatidB  —I  am  well  aware  of 
the  various  qualifications  necessary  to 
enable  any  man  adequately  to  fill  it,  and 
tn  many  of  which  I  know  myself  inferior 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  also  been 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House — and  I  am  no  less  aware  of  the  very 
formidable  difficulty  that  at  this  moment 
presents  itself,  of  being  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  the  noble  lord,  who,  to  the  grest 
Ion  and  unfeigned  regret  of  this  House, 
has  been  compelled,  by  personal  indisposi* 
iiout  to  retire  firom  its  service. 

¥^n  I  contemplate  these  difficulties,  I 
am  conscious  there  is  no  roan  who  ought 
to  feel  them  more  heavily  than  mysell^ 
All,  then,  that  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  place  me 
in  that  high  situatioui  they  shall  find  tue 
devoted  to  their  service;  there  shall  be  no 
exertion  wanting  on  my  part  to  discharge 
the  duties  zealously,  anxiously,  with 
the  utmost  assiduity,  and  the  strictest 
fidelity, — the  best  return  I  csn  make, — the 
best  return  the  House  can  receive,  for  their 
favour  and  confidence. 

If,  Sir,  the  choice  of  the  House  shall 
fall  on  any  one  else,  I  can  most  honestly 
assert,  that  I  am  not  so  blinded  either  by 
self  interest,  t>r  self  confidence,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  ambition,  as  to  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  believing  that  the  House  may, 
and  I  doubt,  not  would,  select  some  other 
member  better  qualified  than  myself. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  than 
to  add,  that  I  submit  myself  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  [Loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  C.  W.  W.  W^nm  rose  and  swd: 

Mr.  Dyson ;— The  partiality  and  firiend- 
ahip  which  my  two  honourable  friends  have 
00  long  entertained  for  me,  have  led  them 
to  express  themselves  concerning  me  in  a 
tnamier  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  such  a  proposition  as  that 
which  they  have  submitted  to  the  House 
Bsost  naturally  place  me  in.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  me  to  dedare  the  gra- 
titude which  I  feel  to  them  without  con- 
vindng  the  House  (if  further  proof  were 
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necessary),  how  much  tbdr  lundoesi  baa 
overrated  any  merit  of  mine,  and  how  little 
worthy  I  am  of  the  honour  whidi  they 
propose  to  confer  upon  me. 

In  all  which  has  been  said  of  the  great 
importance  to  the  honoor  of  this  House^ 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 
that  the  distinguished  situation  now  va« 
cant  should  be  ably  and  adequatehr  filled, 
I  most  fully  concur,^  and  I  must  add,  that 
the  weight  of  responsibility  must  be  ma- 
terially  increased  to  the  person  whom  it 
may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to 
place  in  the  chair,  by  the  recollection  of 
the  unusual  ability  with  which^  its  dutiea 
have  been  discharged  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  by  our  late  excellent  Speaker. 
To  have  been  considered  by  such  mea 
as  my  two  hon.  friends  capable  of  support- 
ing that  office,  and  to  have  received  the 
flattering  testimony  of  the  two  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  alluded  to  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  is  in  itself  an 
honour  upon  which  I  shall  always  reflect 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  what  haa 
passed  this  day  will  supply  me  with  a  re- 
collection which  will  overpay  any  exertiona 
of  my  parliamentary  life. 

The  only  Qualification  which  I  could 
flatter  myself  I  possessed  to  Justify  such 
an  honour,  would  be  an  anxious  eesl.for 
the  maintenance  of  those  privileges  which 
theconstitution  has  attached  tothisHouse— 
privileges  which  our  forefathers  have  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  and  which  we  are  bound 
to  preserve,  not  for  the  sake  of  ourselves, 
but  for  that  of  our  constituents,  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England.  In  the  support  of 
these  privileges,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  libertiea 
of  the  people  are  equally  concerned^  To 
contribute  to  their  de&nce,  from  what- 
ever ooarter  they  have  been  attacked,  has 
Uiereibre  been  aroOn^  my  first  objecia  io 
I  this  House,  and  in  this  course  I  sliall  per- 
sist while  I  have  the  honour  to  remam  a 
mensber. 

I  shall  with  deasure  give  my  sepport  te 
the  proposal  ofplacfaig  my  right  boo.  friend 
in  the  chair,  since  the  taleet  and  assiduhy 
wiUi  which  he  has  discharsed  the  impor- 
tant office  which  he  has  held  for  several 
years,  affiird  the  fUrest  promise  that  the 
same  industry  will  be  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House.  In  tnui  I  am  the  asore 
confirmed  by  the  knowled^  whidi  I  have 
acquired  of  his  private  virtues  bem  the 
habits  of  our  former  intimacy.  I  know 
the  amenity  and  suavity  of  h«  nannera, 
which  tenper  the  firmoess  and  hit^ty 
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of  hfe  dMMGterp  and  whidi  will  enable  him 
to  preiide  over  ut  with  credit  to  himself 
aaa  admntage  to  the  nation  []Lood  cries 
of  Heati  hear!  from  both  sidee  of  the 
House]. 

Sir  Charlei  BurreU  said,  that  there 
could  exist  but  one  opiaion  respecting  the 
merits  and  talents  of  the  worthy  and  amia- 
ble indiTidualy  who  with  so  much  credit 
to  himself,  and  honour  to  the  House,  had 
filled  for  fifteen  years  the  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult office  of  Speaker*  For  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  was  nominated  to  the  chair 
be  had  the  warmest  esteem  and  regard. 
Yet  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  TOte  he 
should  this  evening  give,  would  be  in  fii- 
vour  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wyno),  be- 
cause, from  early  habits  of  friendship,  and 
the  most  intimate  knowledge,  he  was  per- 
suaded there  was  not  an  individual  better 
qualified  to  preside  in  that  House.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  distinguished  by  the  great- 
est beneficence  and  attention  to  the  wants 
of  individuals.  His  manners  were  equally 
amiable,  and  surely  that  House  required 
not  to  be  told  of  the  diligence  and  atten- 
tion he  had  uniformly  exhibited  in  every 
department  of  public  duty.  He  had  at- 
tentively considered  the  merits  of  his  hon. 
friend,  and  he  was  convinced  there  was  no 
man  better  qualified  to  fill  the  chair,  and 
that  no  man  could  or  would  discbarge  its 
duties  more  impartialljr.  On  these  grounds 
be  should  certainly  give  his  vote  in  fa^ 
vour  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Otulmto  was  persuaded  that 
no  man  could  be  better  qualified  than  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wynn),  to  fill  the  chair, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fi>rget  the 
zeal  which  that  worthy  individual  had 
ahown  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House.  He  was  actuated  by  no  personal 
feelings,  but  be  should  certainly  feel  it  is 
indispensable  duty  to  give  his  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  appointment  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  that  the  office  of 
Speaker  required  qualifications  of  the 
highest  order,  and  that  the  various  occa- 
sions on  which  questions  of  property  came 
before  him,  and  were  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  on  his  Judgment  and  intearitv, 
made  it  essential  that  his  character  should 
be  of  that  eminent  dass,  tliat  the  indivi- 
duals interested,  and  the  country  at  large, 
should  rest  satisfied  with  his  decisions. 
He  felt  the  question  now  before  the  House 
to  be  one  of  some  difficulty.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  not  to  acknowledge 
the  high  ability  and  private  worth  of  the 
ffil^t  boo*  gentleinan  ( Mr.  Manners  Sut> 
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ton) ;  and,  indeed,  lus  manner  diat  dajf 
was  sufiicient  to  pive  a  high  opinion  both 
of  his  understanding  and  his  heart.    At 
the  same  time  it  was  impossiUe  not  to 
have  observed  the  seal  and  knowledge 
displayed  by  the  hon.  aad  learned  gentle^ 
man  (Mr.  Wynn)  on  all  questions  of  order 
and  privilege.    It  was  impossible  for  anj 
man  in  that  House  not  to  allow  that  hia 
ability  and  learning,  and  the  peculiar  sue* 
cess  with  which  on  many  occasions  both 
bad  been  applied,  justly  qual^d  him  for 
that  high  situation  to  which  his  friends 
proposed  to  raise  him.  The  office  of  Spea- 
ker was  one  that,  from  its  peculiar  line  of 
service,  required  peculiar  studies:  much 
readmg,  much  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  historical    customs,    was   necessary. 
There  was  something  ver^  laborious  and 
even  distasteful  to  manv  mmds  in  this  sp^ 
cies  of  application,  and  it  was  therefore 
requisite  that  some  compensation  should 
be  given  to  one  who  had  evidently  paid  so 
much  attention  to  these  subjects  [Hear, 
hear!].  It  was  important slso,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  shown 
that  he  could,  on  questions  of  great  mo- 
ment, break  though  Uie  traounels  of  party, 
as  he  had  done  on  a  late  interesting  occa* 
sion,  when  he  had  boldly  and  numfuUy 
avowed,  that  even  the  liberties  of  the  pe<H 
pie  mi^t  sometimes  be  best  secured  bf 
partial  restraint.    Such  impartiality  p^ 
culiarly  fitted  him    for  a  situation  for 
which  independence  of  mind  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualifications.    Under 
these  impressions,  while  he  felt  the  high- 
est esteem  for  the  character  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  opposite,  he  must,    though 
with  some  pain,  give  his  assent  to  the 
nomination  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman rCries  of  Hear,  hear !]. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
'<  that  the  right  hon.  Manners  Sutton  do 
take  the  Chair  of  this  House.**  The 
Tellers  were  appointed  by  the  Deputy 
Clerk,  viz  :— 
For  the  Ayes,  Mr.  Littleton  -  312 
For  the  Noes,  sir  M.  W.  Ridley  150 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  then,  in  the  usual 
form,  conducted  to  the  Chair,  by  the  mover 
and  the  seconder.  On  taking  the  Chair, 
he  expressed  in  a  very  feeling  and  eloquent 
manner,  his  deep  sense  of  the  high  honour 
which  the  House  had  been  kind  enough  to 
confer  on  him.  He  lamented  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  talents  to  succeed  so  enlicht- 
ened  and  admirable  a  character  as  their 
hue  Speaker;  but  trusted    the   House 
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would  give  him  credit  for  his  anxiety,  zeal, 
and  attention  to  every  duty  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  He  hoped  no  in- 
dividual could  be  more  zealous  than  he 
was  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  House 
and  the  public ;  and  he  implored  their  can- 
dour, should  he  in  any  respect  be  found 
deficient.  [Here  the  feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  prevented  his  proceeding 
further.] 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  after  the 
very  proper  choice  which  the  House  had 
just  made,  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
detain  them  much  longer.  He  congratu- 
lated the  House  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  trusted  that  he  would  long  be 
spared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
o£Bce,  to  which  he  had  been  so  honourably 
raised ;  and  he  expressed  the  firmest  con- 
fidence, that  he  should  receive  the  warmest 
support  of  the  House.  Entertaining  these 
views,  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  add  more 
than  merely  to  express  his  heartfelt  wishes 
for  the  success  of  tne  right  hon.  gentlenian, 
and  should  conclude  by  moving  that  the 
House  do  DOW  adjourn.-— Agreed  to. 
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Tuceday^  June  3,  1817. 

The  New  Speaker  approved  bt  the 
Prince  Regent.]— -At  half-past  three 
o'clock,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  marqaea 
of  Cholmondeley,'the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
earl  Bathurst,  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
took  their  seats  as  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners, to  notify  the  approbation  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  the  choice  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  as  S{>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Quarme, 
the  deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod,  was  sent 
to  require  the  attendance  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons.  Shortly  afterward,  the  new 
Speaker,  supported  by  sir  John  NichoU 
and  Mr.  Littleton,^  and  accompanied  by  4i 
great  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  came  to  the  bar.  The  commis« 
sion  was  then  read,  authorizinff  the  Lords 
sitting  as  commissioners,  and  others,  to 
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notify  the  royd  approbation  of  the  choice 
of  the  right  hon.  Coarloi  Manners  Sutton, 
aa  Speaker. 

Tne  Speaker  then  addressed  the  Lords 
Commissioners  as  follows : — **  My  lords ; 
In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  his 
majesty's  most  faithful  Commons  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have  proceeded  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ships, that  their  choice  has  fallen  on  me. 
When  I  contemplate  the  many  and  arduous 
duties  necessarily  attached  to  that  high 
and  distinguished  situation,  it  b  impossible 
but  that  1  must  feel  apprehensive  of  my 
own  inadequacy  to  the  full  and  proper  dis- 
charge of  those  important  duties.  If  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  to  dliapprove  of  this 
choice,  his  majesty's  faithful  Commons 
may  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  as  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
•electing  from  amongst  their  members 
aome  other  individual  better  qualified  than 
myself  for  this  high  and  important  office.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor,'-'**  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton ;  We  have  received  his  royal  high- 
ness's  commands  to  state  to  you,  that  he  is 
so  entirely  satisfied  of  your  abilities  to 
perform  the  various  and  arduous  duties  of 
the  high  situation  to  which  you  have  been 
elected,  that  he  has  caused  the  commis- 
sion, under  the  great  seal,  which  has  just 
been  read,  to  be  issued;  in  obedience  to 
which,  and  by  virtue  of  it,  we  do  declare 
this  his  majesty's  royal  allowance  and  con- 
firmation of  you  to  be  his  Speaker." 

The  Speaker,^**  My  lords  ;  I  submit, 
with  all  humility,  to  his  royal  highness's 
most  gracious  will;  and  I  beg  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  sense  of  gratitude  1  feel  for  this  high 
and  distinguished  mark  of  approbation.  If, 
my  lords,  in  the  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  of  this  situation,  and  in  supporting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament,  I  should  involunta- 
rily commit  any  error,  I  implore  that  it 
may  be  imputed  to  me  alone,  and  not  to 
his  majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  Commons.*' 

The  new  Speaker  and  the  Commons 
then  withdrew. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  Mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  Regent  respecting 
)ord  Colchester.  [See  this  day's  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons].  It  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Thursday. 
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Roman  Catholic  Question.]— The 
Earl  of  Donoughmore  adverted  to  a  state- 
ment  in  **  the  Courier'*  of  what  had  been 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  question 
by  a  right  rev.  prelate  (the  bishop  of 
Ossory),  with  respect  to  the  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  to  the  e&ct 
that  Dr.  Troy  had,  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
called  upon  the  Catholics  to  refrain  from 
petitioning,  and  to  trust  to  their  numbers 
and  their  strength.  His  lordihip  observed 
upon  the  great  importance  of  not  throwing 
unmerited  calumny  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly upon  those  who  had  the  education  of 
that  population  in  their  hands ;  but  was 
satisfied,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  waa 
no  blame  to  be  imputed  to  the  editor  of 
'*  the  Courier."  He  did  not  therefore, 
intend  to  make  any  complaint ;  his  object 
was,  that  the  in^utation  which  had  thus 
been  cast  upon  Dr.  Troy  should  be  com- 
pletely done  Avray.  His  lordship  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Troy  to  himself  upon  the 
subject,  stating  that  no%uch  pastor^  letter 
had  been  issued  by  him,  and  observed,  that 
there  was  not  a  more  loyal  man  in  hb  ma- 
jesty's dominions  than  Dr.  Troy,  who, 
mstead  of  at  all  urging  on  the  Catholics  to 
acts  of  violence,  had  frequently  declined 
even  going  those  lengths,  with  regard  to 
the  Catholics,  which  their  hrotestant  ad- 
vocates considered  as  essential  to  this  cause. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  right  rev. 
prelate  alluded  to  uttered  the  words  im- 
puted to  him ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
call  upon  the  right  rev.  prelate  to  state 
whether  such  words  had  been  used  by 
him  or  not  ? 

The  Buhop  of  Ouory  expressed  as  sin- 
cere a  regard  for  the  character  of  Dr. 
Troy  as  the  noble  earl,  and  stated,  that  the 
expression  imputed  to  him,  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Troy,  nad  never  fidlen  from  his  lips. 
His  lordship  was  proceeding  to  state,  that 
the  point  of  time  m  the  debate  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  earl,  was  when  he  (the  bishop 
of  Ossory )  was  answering  a  right  rev.  pre- 
late (the  bishop  of  Norwich!,  whom  he 
considered  to  have  asserted  woat  was  un- 
christian and  unconstitutional. 

Lord  HoUand  spoke  to  order,  observing^ 
that  though  the  courtesy  of  the  House 
allowed  to  noble  lords  to  explain  any  mis« 
representations  that  had  occurred  of  what 
took  place  in  a  former  debate,  it  was  going 
beyond  the  line  marked  out  upon  Stt(£ 
occasions,  to  animadvert  upon  what  bad 
been  said  by  others,  particularly  those  who 
were  not  now  present. 
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The  Lord  Ckaneettor  agreed  in  opinion  I  the 


with  die  noble  lord,  and  observed,  that  if 
they  were  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  in  news- 
papers, regarding  what  had  passed  in  that 
House,  he  could  not  see  where  it  was  to 
end. .  He  himself  had  been  grossly  slan- 
dered in  the  newspapers  within  these  three 
days,  but  he  should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self if  he  were  to  take  notice  of  it  within 
that  House. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  had  no  wish  in 
what  he  said,  to  prevent  the  right  rev. 
prelate  from  explaining  what  he  thought 
necessary,  with  regard  to  his  own  speech. 

The  bishop  of  Ossory  was  about  to  rise 
tffain,  but  tltere  being  a  cry  of  no ;  no ; 
Ills  lordship  did  not  persist,  and  the  con- 
versation ended. 

The  Prince  Regent's  Message  re- 
specting THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  SEDI- 
TIOUS PRACTICES]  .-^Lofd  Sidmouth  pre- 
sented the  following  Message  from  the 
Prince  Regent: 

*«  George  P.  R. 
<*His  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  has  eiven  orders  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  papers 
contaming  information  respecting  the  con- 
tinuance of  practices,  meetings,  and  com- 
binations, in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

E resent  session  of  parliament,  his  royd 
ighness  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  which  are  still  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  are  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  estar 
blished  constitution  of  these  realms. 

*^  His  royal  highness  recommends  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  take  these  papers  into 
their  immediate  and  serious  consideration* 

««  George  P.  r:* 

The  Message  having  been  read, 
Lord  Sidnumth  observed,  that  it  was 
with  very  painful  feelings  that  he  brought 
down  a  message  of  such  a  nature,  but  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  it  was  only  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty  that  could  have 
prompted  the  advisers  oftlie  Prince  Regent 
to  counsel  his  royal  highness  to  send  down 
such  a  message.  It  was  for  their  lordships 
to  determine  what  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
message.  They  would  probably  not  ob- 
ject to  his  first  motion  tor  .an  address  to 
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highness  for  his  comoranieation,  and  de- 
claring their  intention  of  taking  the 
papers  into  their  immediate  and  serious 
consideration ;  he  trusted  idso  that  they 
would  not  object  to  the  motion  which  he 
afterwards  intended  to  make,  for  referring 
these  papers  to  a  committee  of  secrecy ; 
but  instead  of  anew  ballot,  he  would  soggest 
that  the  same  members  who  had  sat  on  the 
former  committee  should  be  invited  to  this^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  noble  duke  (Bed* 
ford),  who  was  prevented  by  the  state  of 
his  health  from  attending  the  former  con^ 
mittee,  and  who  had  signified  a  wish  that 
he  might  not  be  appointed  on  the  present. 
The  noble  lord  then  moved  an  adchress. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  did  not  object  to  an 
address  of  thanks,  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  did  not  thereby  pledge 
himself  as  to  any  ulterior  proceeding. 

The  address  was  agreed  to. 

Secret  Committee  appointed.] 
Lord  Sidmouth  rose  again,  and  observed, 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  in^ 
stances  on  the  Journals  in  which  a  cora# 
mittee  was  moved  for  on  the  same  day  in 
which  a  message  was  brought  down  from 
the  Throne ;  but  the  hands  of  parliament 
were  not  to  be  tied  up,  merely  because 
there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  object  intended  by  the 
usual  course  of  moving  for  the  com- 
mittee on  the  following  day  was,  to  pre-* 
vent  the  House  from  beinff  taken  by 
surprise.  His  noble  friend  had  obviated 
such  an  objection  in  the  present  case, 
by  giving  notice  of  the  day  on  which  he 
expected  to  bring  down  the  Message, 
and  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  com- 
mittee on  the  same  day.  No  one,  there- 
fore, could  say  that  the  House  was  taken 
by  surprise.  If  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding than  by  committee  was  proposed, 
and  an  interval  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  compare  their  respective  merits,  he 
would  allow  that  such  a  consideration 
would  furnish  a  good  reason  for  delay ; 
but  no  such  proposal  had  been  made. 
AH  they  were  called  upon  to  do  was,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  an  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  with  which  view 
he  should  move.  That  the  papers  be  re* 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  secresy. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  words  **  imme- 
diate consideration,"  used  in  the  address, 
ought  not  to  be  understood  as  pledging 
any  member  to  more  than  such  an  imme- 
diate consideration  as  was  consistent  with 
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tlie  known  forms  of  parlianent  The 
noble  secretary  of  state  had  eonfessed 
that  there  were  no  precedents  in  his  fa^ 
vour,  at  least  he  had  stated  none.  The 
noble  secretary  had  asked,  what  was  to 
preclude  the  House  from  establishiog  a 
precedent?  Certainly  nothing,  provided 
It  were  convenient  or  necessary ;  but  m  a 
most  important  measure,  whidi  was  ulti* 
roately  to  affect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  wliole  people  of  Eneland,  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  too  much  deli« 
Deration.  If  one  question  more  than  ano- 
ther required  a  strict  observance  of  all 
forms,  it  was  that  now  brought  under  the 
▼tew  of  the  House;  the  onus,  thereforei 
did  not  lie  upon  him  to  prove  the  incon- 
venience of  this  needless  dispatch,  but  the 
noble  secretary  was  bound  to  show  that 
there  was  some  urgent  and  unoontrol- 
hible  necessity,  requiring  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  ordinary  practice.  The 
message,  indeed,  and  the  address,  pledged 
the  House  to  nothing;  but  they  gave  the 
countnr  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  a  measure  would  be  once  more 
resorted  to,  which  was  not  the  true  re- 
medy for  its  distresses  and  its  difficulties. 
He  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  hoping  that  it  would  pro- 
ceed seriously  and  anxiously  to  make  the 
most  minute  inquiries  into  the  real  state 
of  the  country;  and  hoping,  too,  that 
with  the  wammg  it  had  already  received, 
it  would  not  be  satis6ed  upon  any  point, 
without  the  best  evidence  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegations.  He  trusted,  too,  that  the 
members  would  attend  more  strictly  than 
heretofore  to  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  those  who  supplied  information ;  that 
they  would  not  forget  that  they  came  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  propagate  rumours,  hazardous, 
not  merely  to  individuals,  but  to  the  state. 
If  it  should  be  found,  on  this  new  in- 
ouiry,  that  any  part  of  the  intelligence 
tnat  influenced  the  former  report  had 
been  given  under  any  peculiar  or  disquali- 
fying bias,  he  hoped  it  would  now  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  motives  and  situations 
of  all  the  witnesses  would  not  be  left  out 
of  the  account  The  noble  secretary  had 
appeared  at  a  loss  what  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  re-appointment  of  the  committee;  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  reason;  but  he 
(earl  Grey)  would  read  to  the  House  a 
paper,  than  which  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous or  inflammatory,  nothing  more 
calculated  to  produce  msorder  and  com* 


motion,  had  been  laid  before  the  prevtoua 
committee :  it  was  the  copy  of  a  hand-bill 
circnlated  in  the  city  of  Norwich  during 
the  late  election,  and  in  favour  of  ^e 
candidate  who  professed  principles  cor« 
responding  with  those  of  his  majesty's 
government.    It  began  thus  :— 

*<  Englishmen,  what  has  caused  the  high 
price  of  bread?  A.  The  com  bill«-— 
Q.  Who  aided  that  unjust  and  cruel  mea* 
sure  which  grinds  the  poor  industrious 
man  to  the  earth,  and  entails  misery  and 
starvation  upon  his  helpless  family? 
A.  The  man  who  takes  the  freehc^ders  off 
Norfolk  by  the  nose,  and  leads  them  where 
he  pleases. — Q.  Who  oppressed  the  in* 
dustrious  little  farmer,  that  virtuous  and 
independent  member  of  the  community^ 
and  incorporated  his  land  with  his  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  swdling  his  already 
bulky  estate?  A.  The  pro^  and  unfe^ 
ing  despot  of  Norfolk,  who  is  a  tool  of 
otbers.---Q«  Who  is  it  that,  by  the  enor* 
moosiy  extensive  use  of  machinery,  not  on* 
ly  in  agriculture,  but  in  manufactures,  has 
reduced  thousands  to  a  state  of  pauperismt 
madness,  and  despair,  whidi  has  led  to 
the  commission  or  crimes  at  which  hu« 
manity  shudders?  A.  He  who  takea 
upon  himself  the  name  and  style  of  patriot. 
— Q.  Shall  this  system  have  no  end,  or  shall 
the  feelings  of  mankind  be  still  fsrther 
outraged  and  trampled  upon?  A.  No  I 
rise  and  do  your  duty.'' 

He  appealed  to  the  House,  whether 
any  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  last 
committee  haa  been  framed  in  a  more 
diabolical  spirit  ?  Did  it  not  toudi  upon 
all  the  topics  of  discontent  ?  Did  it  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  lowest  and  the  worst  pas* 
sions  by  which  the  species  was  degraded  i 
The  com  bill,  a  measure  of  government, 
was  attacked;  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery was  used  as  a  handle  for  popular 
discontent.  It  had  unquestionably  the 
roost  dangerous  tendency.  He  was  in- 
formed that  it  could  be  proved,  beyond 
doubt,  that  this  nefarious  publication  had 
proceeded  from  a  person  with  whom  the 
noble  secretary  had  held  recently  a  cor- 
respondence; who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  society  called  the  Knights  of  Bruns* 
wick-«one  of  those  political  associations 
to  which  ministers  had  no  objection, 
and  which  professed  about  the  same 
principles  in  England  that  were  promul- 
gated bjT  the  Oranse  societies  in  Ireland, 
and  a  spice  of  which  was  contained  in  the 
hand-bill  he  had  just  read^prineiples, 
wholly  incompatible  with  those  established 
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keen  understood  id  be  the  settled  and  ne- 
cessary form  of  enabling  that  House  to 
jcarrj  into  efiect  the  wishes  of  the  Crown* 
Mr   fV^nn  declared,  thai  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppoiie  the  present  motion.    Trusting 
that  the  House  would  proceed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  bv  an  address  in 
the  first  instance,  should  the  present  mo- 
tion be  negatived  or  withdrawn,  he  thought 
such  a  course  would  be  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  the  noble  lord  whose  merits 
wel'e  the  ground  of  such  a  proceeding. 
He  could  see  no  analogy  between  ihu 
case  and  that  of  naval  or  military  serricea. 
Of  these  last  the  Crown  was  the  natural 
and  proper  judge,  but  could  not  be  of 
aervices  rendered  in   that  House.    The 
Crown  had  already  the  power  of  granting 
a  pension  for  life;  and  had  this  power 
been  exercised  on  this  occasion,  he  knew 
no  legal  objection  that  could  have  been 
urged  against  it  i  but  all  would  admit  that 
it  must  have  been  a  very  ill-advued  pro- 
ceeding.   Such  a  nark  of  favour  would 
have  been  a  very  inadequate  eompliment 
for  the  occasion.    The   House  was  the 
theatre  of  the  services  performed,  and 
cught  not  to  seem  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  put 
in  mind  of  the  obligations  it  was  under. 
Keitber  ought  it  to  be  held  out  to  future 
Speakers  that  they  were  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  reward.     He  had  so  decided  an 
jobjection  to  the  coarse  proposed  by  minis* 
lers,  that  if  the    motion  were  pressed, 
he   would   meet  it    either  by  a   direct 
negative,  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion.   He  entreated,  however,  in  honour 
and  justice  to  the  late  Speaker,  that  the 
House  would  not  be  pressed  to  such  an 
alternative,  that  the  ministers  would  see 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  present 
notion,  and  substituting  in  its  place  an 
addresa  similar  to  the  one  adopted    in 
Speaker  Onslow's  case. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  contended,  that  no 
"want  of  respect  to  lord  Colchester  could 
be  argued  from  the  present  proceedings. 
Without  presuming  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  precedents,  he  must  si^,  that  it  was 
at  all  events  a  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House,  which  should  best  appre- 
ciate the  acknowledged  services  or  that 
distinguished  character.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  infer  that  the  Crown  had  not  the 
means  of  being  informed  of  those  services, 
when  it  was  well  ascertained  that  on  the 
many  occasions  of  re-election,  when  the 
late  Speaker  was  presented  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Crovoy  an  explicii  declaca- 
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tion  was  made  of  the  high  aenae  of  his 
services. 

Sir  John  Newport  agreed  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friends  in  reprobation 
of  this  novel  and  unconstitutional  proce* 
dure.  He  contended,  that  the  remunera- 
tion so  justly  due  to  the  late  Speaker 
would  be  more  honourablv  conferred  by 
the  unanimous  address  of  that  Housei 
than  by  the  suggestion  of  any  minister. 

Mr.  HuskUwn  considered,  that  the  pre* 
cedent  of  lord  Onslow's  case  stood  upon 
di&rent  circumstances.  At  present  tha 
Crown  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  beyond 
a  pension  for  life  of  1|900/.  If,  therefore, 
an  address  was  presented,  this  was  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  the  Crown  must  again 
refer  the  matter  to  the  House.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
granting  a  pension  of  S,000/.  a  year  for 
life ;  and  was  thus  very  differently  situated. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  had  never  imagined 
that  the  Crown  could  proceed  in  this  case 
without  the  authority  of  the  House;  but 
if  an  address  were  presented,  praying  that 
a  suitable  reward  should  be  confeired,  a 
message  might  then  be  brought  down  stat* 
ing  the  existing  limitations  on  the  power 
of  granting  pensions,  and  the  House  would 
then  have  it  in  ita  power  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  But  theae  were  mere  technical 
points ;  the  main  objection  was,  that  thn 
first  knowledge  they  received  of  a  remune* 
ration  to  be  given  for  services  performed 
in  the  chair  of  that  House,  should  have 
come  from  the  Crown.  He  would  repeat 
his  anxious  wish  that  the  motion  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  another  substituted,  that 
would  meet  the  wisbea  of  every  member 
in  that  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  tk$  Exchequer  ad^ 
mitted  the  candour  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  intimation.  The  great  object  on  all 
sides,  he  apprehended,  must  be,  to  do  that 
which  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  person  imme^ 
diately  interested.  If  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
for  the  present  [Cries  of  No,  no  1] ,  he  ap- 
prehended then  that  it  might  be  the  moat 
satisfactory  course  to  withdraw  the  motion 
he  had  already  nade^  and  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  address  to  the 
Crown  on  this  mibject  on  Thursday  next 
The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn^ 
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the  day  being  read  tot  taking  the  Prince 
Regent's  M eftage  into  consideration^ 
•  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said»  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  in  descanting  upon  the  well 
known  merits  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
dual alluded  to  in  the  message ;  and  though 
those  merits  might  in  strictness  be  belter 
appreciated  in  the  other  House»  than  b^ 
their  lordsbins,  yet,  there  were  opportuni* 
ties  afforded  by  which  they  mrigfil  form  a 
just  estimate  df  the  talents  and  ability  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  other  House.  li  was 
the  practice  of  the  constitution » that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
on  being  chosen,  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  individual  of  whom 
be  was  now  speaking,  had  received  that 
approbation  no  less  than  five  times,  he 
having  held  the  office  of  Speaker  for  a  Ion* 
ffer  period,  with  one  exception,  than  had 
been  known  in  the  history  of  parliament 
He  had  filled  the  chair,  too,  in  arduous 
and  difficult  times»  during  all  which,  his 
conduct  had  been,  as  it  deserved,  highly 

Siproved  of,  and  their  lordships  were  eoa* 
ed  to  appreciate  that  conduct  from  the 
manly  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the 
individual  alluded  to  delivered  himself  at 
the  bar  of  their  House,  in  his  speeches  to 
the  throne.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  to  reward  distinguished  naval  and 
military  services,  by  conferring  rank  and 
aending  a  message  desiring  that  a  provision 
might  be.  given  to  suoport  the  rank  so  con« 
ferred,  and  he  trustea  there  would  benoob« 
jection  to  the  rewarding  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  distinguished  civil  services  of  the 
individual  refierred  to  in  the  message.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  concurring  in  the 
object  of  the  message,  which  was  agreed 
to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tkufzday^  Jung  S. 

Chimkbt  Swbbpus.]  Lord  Milion 
aaid  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from 
certain  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  Sheffield,  in  favour  of  a  venr  hum* 
ble,  but  a  very  numerous  clasa  of  his  ma- 
jesty ^s.  subjects ;  a  claas,  whose  calamitous 
condition  had  long  excited  the  compassion 
of  every  feeling  mind.  The  petitioners 
prayed  that  House  to  take  into  iu  consi- 
deration the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
means  for  aboiishinff  the  practice  of  sweep- 
}ng  chimnies  by  the  means  of  dimbing 
boys.    Jhovgh  the  lol  of  those  wretched 


beings  had  frequently  called  forth  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  commiseration,  yet 
the  petitioners  were  afraid  that  nothing 
would  be  effectually  done  for  their  relin 
till  the  parliament  interfered.  He  enter* 
tained  the  same  opinion;  but  heappre* 
bended  it  was  too  late  now,  to  hope  for 
any  inquiry  during  the  present  session. 
He  should,  therefore,  merely  move  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up,  and  express 
his  hope,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  the 
subject  would  be  brought  regularly  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Lyiidtcfn  said,  that  the  extreme 
sufferings  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
the  protection  of  the  legislature  was  now 
solicited,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  make 
a  deep  impression  when  their  case  came 
to  be  fully  investigated.  All  men  of  com* 
mon  feeling  and  humanity  must  be  anxious 
to  remove  'a  practice,  which  entailed  so 
much  misery,  and  for  which  no  necessity 
whatever  existed.  As  to  the  practicable 
lity  of  employing  machinery,  there  could 
be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  StuaH  JVortley  concurred  in  the 
observations  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Fremanlle  hoped  the  matter  might 
be  taken  up  this  session. 

Lord  Lascdks  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
nothing  more  could  be  done  this  session, 
a  resolution  should  at  least  be  passed,  die* 
approving  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Bennety  said  he  bad  repeatedly  in- 
tended to  bring  the  case  of  this  wretched 
class  of  boys  i>efore  the  House,  and  to 
originate  a  measure  for  suppressing  the 
practice  complained  of.  He  belonged  to 
a  society  which  had  for  its  object  the 
superseding  the  necessity  of  employing 
boys  in  this  way. 

Lord  Miltofif  being  encouraged  in  the 
idea  that  something  might  be  done  this 
session,  would  propose  a  committee,  to 
whom  this  petition  should  be  referred.— 
The  noble  lord  then  proposed  a  select 
committee,  which  was  accordingly  ap* 
pointed. 

Lord  CotCHCSTXit.]  Lord  Casilfreagk 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  because,  however  im- 
portant the  other  business  which  was  to 
occupy  their  attention  during  the  present 
evening  might  be,  he  was  sure  there  was 
nothing  which  they  would  be  more  im* 
patient  to  proceed  to,  than  to  discharge 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  individual 
who  had  lately  filled  the  chair  with  such 
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been  undcsntood  ttf  be  the  settled  and  ne-  ^ 
cessary  form  of  enabling  that  House  to 
jcarry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Crown* 
^Mr  fy^nn  declared,  tiiai  under  the  cir- 
fiamsiances  of  the  caae  he  felt  U  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  present  motion.    Trusting 
that  the  House  would  proceed  to  aocom* 
plish  the  same  purpose  bv  an  address  in 
the  first  instance,  should  the  present  mo* 
tion  be  negatived  or  withdrawn,  he  thought 
auch  a  course  would  be  infinitely  more 
bonourable  to  the  noble  lord  whose  merits 
wete  the  ground  of  such  a  proceeding. 
He  could  see  no  analogy  between  thu 
case  and  that  of  naval  or  military  services. 
Of  these  last  the  Crown  was  the  natural 
and  proper  judge,  but  could  not  be  of 
aervices  rendered  in   that  House*    The 
Crown  had  already  the  power  of  granting 
B  pension  for  life;  and  had  this  power 
been  exercised  on  this  occasion,  he  knew 
no  legal  objection  that  could  have  been 
urged  against  it  3  but  all  would  admit  that 
it  must  have  been  a  very  ill-advised  pro* 
ceeding.    Such  a  mark  of  favour  would 
have  been  a  very  inadequate  compliment 
for  the  occasion.    The  Hottse  was  the 
theatre  of  the  services  performed,  and 
4>ught  not  to  seem  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  put 
in  mind  of  the  obligations  it  was  under. 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  held  out  to  future 
Speakers  that  they  were  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  reward.    He  had  so  decided  an 
jobjeptiun  to  the  course  proposed  by  minis* 
terSy  that  if  the    motion  were  pressed, 
he   would   meet  it    either  by  a   direct 
negative,  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion.   He  entreated,  however,  in  honour 
and  justice  to  the  late  Speaker,  that  the 
House  would  aot  be  pressed  to  such  an 
alternative,  that  the  ministers  would  see 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  present 
motion^  and  substituting  in  its  place  an 
addresa  similar  to  the  one  adopted    in 
Speaker  Onslow's  case. 

Mr.  Vp  Fitzgerald  contended,  that  no 
want  of  respect  to  lord  Colchester  could 
be  argued  from  the  present  proceedings. 
Without  presuming  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  precedents,  he  must  si^,  that  it  was 
at  all  events  a  stni^le  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House,  which  should  best  appre- 
ciate the  ackooirledged  services  or  that 
distinguished  character.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  infer  that  the  Crown  had  not  the 
means  of  being  informed  of  those  services, 
when  it  was  well  ascertained  that  on  the 
many  occasions  of  re-election,  when  the 
late  Speaker  was  presented  for  the  appro- 
bation of  tha  Crovo,  an  explicti  deelara- 
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tion  was  made  of  the  high  atnae  of  hia 
services* 

Sir  John  Newport  agreed  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friends  in  reprobation 
of  this  novel  and  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure. He  contended,  that  the  remunera- 
tion so  justly  due  to  the  late  Speaker 
would  be  more  honourably  conferred  by 
the  unanimous  addresa  of  that  Houses 
than  by  the  suggestion  of  any  minister* 

Mr.  Huskision  considered,  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  lord  Onslow's  case  stood  upon 
different  circumstances.  At  present  tha 
Crown  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  beyond 
a  pension  for  life  of  1,200/.  If»  thereforey 
an  address  was  presented,  this  was  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  the  Crown  must  again 
refer  the  matter  to  the  House.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
granting  a  pension  of  S,000/.  a  year  for 
life;  and  was  thus  very  differently  situated* 

Mr.  fVvnn  said,  he  had  never  imagined 
that  the  Crown  could  proceed  in  this  casa 
without  the  authority  of  the  House;  but 
if  an  address  were  presented,  praying  that 
a  suitable  reward  should  be  confemd,  a 
message  might  then  be  brought  down  stat* 
ing  the  existing  limitations  on  the  power 
of  granting  pensions,  and  the  House  would 
then  have  it  in  ita  power  to  aupply  the 
deficiency.  But  theae  were  mere  tedinical 
points ;  the  main  objection  was,  that  Uia 
first  knowledge  they  received  of  a  remune- 
ration to  be  given  for  services  performed 
in  the  chair  of  that  House,  should  hava 
come  from  the  Crown.  He  would  repeat 
his  anxious  wish  that  the  motion  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  another  substituted,  that 
would  meet  the  wisheaof  every  member 
in  that  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchejner  ad» 
mitted  the  candour  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  intimation.  The  great  object  on  all 
sides,  he  apprehended,  must  be,  to  do  that 
which  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  person  inme# 
diately  interested.  If  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
for  the  present  [Cries  of  No,  no  1],  he  ap- 
prehended then  that  it  might  be  the  most 
satisfactory  course  to  withdraw  the  motion 
he  had  already  nadCf  and  sive  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  addresa  to  the 
Crown  on  this  subject  on  Thursday  next 
The  motion  waa  accordingly  withdrawn , 
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the  day  being  read  for  taking  the  Prince 
Regent's  Meetage  into  consideration, 
•  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  in  descanting  upon  the  well 
known  merits  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
dual alluded  to  in  the  message ;  and  though 
those  merits  might  in  strictness  be  better 
appreciated  in  the  other  House,  than  b^ 
their  lordships,  yet,  there  were  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  which  they  might  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  ability  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  other  House.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
on  being  chosen,  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  individual  of  whom 
he  was  now  speaking,  had  received  that 
approbation  no  less  than  five  times,  he 
having  held  the  office  of  Speaker  for  a  lon- 
ger period,  with  one  exception,  than  had 
Seen  known  in  the  history  of  parliament 
He  had  filled  the  chair,  too,  in  arduous 
and  diflioult  times,  during  all  which,  his 
conduct  had  been,  as  it  deserved,  highly 
approved  of,  and  their  lordships  were  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  that  conduct  from  the 
manly  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the 
individual  alluded  to  delivered  himself  at 
the  bar  of  their  House,  in  his  speeches  to 
the  throne,  it  was  the  practkse  of  the 
CrowB  to  reward  distinguished  naval  and 
military  services,  bv  conferring  rank  and 
aendinff  a  message  desiring  that  a  provision 
might  be.  s i ven  to  sunport  the  rank  so  con- 
ferred,  and  he  trustea  there  would benoob« 
jection  to  the  rewarding  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  diatinguished  civil  services  of  the 
individual  referred  to  in  the  message.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  concurring  in  the 
object  of  the  message,  which  was  agreed 
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Thufiday^  June  6. 

Chimkbt  SwEKPxna.]  Lord  MUton 
aaid  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from 
certain  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  Sheffield,  in  fiivour  of  a  very  hum* 
ble,  but  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty ^s^subjecU;  a  class,  whose  calamitous 
condition  bad  long  excited  the  compassion 
of  every  feeling  mind.  The  petitioners 
prayed  that  House  to  tdke  into  iu  consi- 
deration the  oropriety  of  adoptinc  some 
means  for  abolishing  Uie  practice  ofsweep- 
ing  chimnies  by  the  means  of  climbing 
boys.    Jhoggh  the  lot  of  those  wretched 


beings  had  frequently  called  forth  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  commiseration,  yet 
the  petitioners  were  afraid  thai  nothing 
would  be  effectually  done  for  their  reli« 
till  the  parliament  interfered.  He  enter* 
tained  the  same  opinion;  but  he  appro* 
bended  it  was  too  late  now,  to  hope  for 
any  inquiry  during  the  present  session. 
He  should,  therefore,  merely  move  that 
the  petition  be  brought  op,  and  express 
his  hope,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  the 
subject  would  be  brought  regularly  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  LyiieUon  said,  that  the  extreme 
sufferings  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whooi 
the  protection  of  the  legislature  was  now 
solicited,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  make 
a  deep  impression  when  their  caae  came 
to  be  fully  investigated.  All  men  of  com* 
mon  feeling  and  humanity  mustbe  anxioua 
to  remove 'a  practice,  which  entailed  so 
much  miserjf,  and  for  which  no  necessitT 
whatever  existed.  As  to  the  practicabi* 
lity  of  employing  madiinery,  there  could 
be  no  doubL 

Mr.  Siuari  Worthy  concurred  in  the 
observations  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Fremanlle  hoped  the  matter  might 
be  taken  up  this  session. 

Lord  Lascelies  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
nothing  more  could  be  done  thia  aession, 
a  resolution  should  at  least  be  passed,  die* 
approving  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Bennetj  said  he  bad  repeatedly  in* 
tended  to  bring  tlie  case  of  this  wretched 
class  of  boys  before  the  House,  and  to 
originate  a  measure  for  suppressing  the 
practice  complained  of.  He  belonged  to 
a  society  which  had  for  its  object  the 
superseding  the  necessity  of  employing 
boys  in  this  way. 

Lord  MilioHf  being  encouraged  in  the 
idea  that  something  might  be  done  this 
senton,  would  propose  a  committee^  to 
whom  this  petition  should  be  referred.-* 
The  noble  lord  then  proposed  a  select 
committee,  which  was  accordingly  ap* 
pointed. 

Lord  Colcrcstxii.]  Lord  Castlfreegk 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  because,  however  im- 
portant the  other  business  which  was  to 
occupy  their  attention  during  the  present 
evening  might  be,  he  was  sure  there  was 
nothing  which  they  would  be  more  im- 
patient to  proceed  to,  than  to  discharge 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  individual 
who  bad  lately  filled  the  chair  with,  such 
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distinguished  ability.  He  was  the  more 
desirous  of  losbg  no  time  in  doing  this, 
because  whatever  other  honours  might  be 
conferred — ^whatever  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament might  erant  for  the  sustaining  of 
those  honours,  he  was  sure  there  would  be 
nothing  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
that  eminent  character,  than  the  testimony 
of  the  affectionate  gratitude  entertained 
towards  him  by  this  House,  for  his  great 
services  in  the  chair.  Nothing  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  offer  to  the  House 
could  augment  the  feeling  which  he  knew 
they  already  entertained  of  the  high  ser- 
vices which  lord  Colchester  had  rendered 
to  parliament  and  to  the  country.  It  had 
pot  escaped  their  attention  that  he  had 
for  a  long  course  of  years  filled  the  office 
of  Speaker*-an  office  attended  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  with  the  greatest  ho- 
nour to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the 
country.  During  the  sixteen  years  in 
which  he  had  filled  the  chair,  the  country 
had  been  engaged  almost  unremittedly  in 
one  of  the  most  arduous  struggles  that  a 
nation  had  ever  endured.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  war  which  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  office;  for  the  country  in 
general  had  taken  a  start  which  had  en- 
tailed upon  the  House  a  greater  burthen 
of  legislative  business  than  had  ever  been 
thought  of  at  any  former  period.  If  the 
quantity  of  public  business  transacted  by 
the  House  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
were  compared  with  that  gone  through  in 
the  same  period  of  time  at  any  former  part 
of  our  parliamentary  history,  it  would  be 
found  that  it  had  increased  tenfold.  The 
number  of  inclosure  bills  which  had  been 
passed  during  that  period,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  of  other  business,  were 
such  as  to  require  all  the  diligence  and 
idl  the  ability  of  the  most  active  and  ex- 
perienced individual.  Every  day  the  House 
had  had  occasion  to  observe  tne  eminent 
abilities  of  their  late  Speaker-— every  day 
they  had  had  occasion  to  feel  the  advantage 
of  being  guided  by  his  counsel,  which,  he 
might  say,  was  tlie  ablest  and  the  best 
that  had  ever  emanated  firom  that  chair. 
All  this  was  deeply  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  every  member  of  the  House. 
Whatever  party  difference  there  might 
have  been — into  whatever  warmth  or  even 
violence  of  discussion  they  might  have 
been  betrayed— still  they  always  felt  that 
they  were  conducted  by  an  authoritv  the 
most  high,  combined  with  an  independence 
and  intesrity  the  most  pure.  [Hear,  hear !] 
It  was  hia  wish|  on  this  occasiooi  first 
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to  submit  to  the  House  ff  resolution  ex- 
pressive of  its  thanks  to  lord  Colchester. 
As  to  any  ulterior  measure,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  do  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  justice  to  believe  that  they  only 
advised  the  Crown  to  do  that  which  would 
enable  the  House  to  discharge  their  duty 
in  a  way  whioh  would  be  the  most  satisfac* 
tory.  Afler  the  House  had  testified  its 
thanks,  by  passing  a  resolution  for  that 
purpose,  ne  would  propose  to  follow  it 
up  by  moving  an  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  praying  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  some  distinguished  mark  of 
favour  on  the  late  Speaker  [ Hear,  hear !] • 
The  only  point  on  which  he  could  an- 
ticipate that  a  shadow  of  difference  could 
arise  in  the  House  on  this  subject  was, 
whether  there  was  any  occasion  for  an 
address  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Crown  to  the  services  of  the  Speaker ;  but 
as  there  could  only  be  a  struggle  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House  to  testify 
their  feelings  towards  the  distinguished 
individual  in  question  in  the  best  way,  he 
did  not  see  that  any  difficulty  could  arise. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving, 
«  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  ex* 
pressed  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
now  baron  Colchester,  for  his  eminent  and 
distinguished  services  during  the  long  and 
eventful  period  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Speaker  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
alike  honourable  to  himself  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  service  of  this  House :  that 
he  be  assured  that  the  proofs  which  he 
has  uniformly  given  of  attachment  to  his 
king  and  country,  the  exemplary  firmness 
with  which  he  has  maintained  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  this  House,  the  ability, 
integrity,  and  unremitting  attention  to 
parliamentary  business,  which  have  marked 
the  whole  of  his  conduct,  justly  entitle 
him  to  the  approbation,  respect,  and  gra- 
titude of  this  House." 

Lord  fV,  RusseU  said,  it  was  with  great 
regret  he  rose  to  give  any  opposition  to 
the  present  motion,  wUling  as  ne  was^  to 
concur  in  every  tribute  to  the  learning 
and  ability  of  the  late  Speaker,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  quality,  both  of  his  public 
and  private  character.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  House;  he 
aJluded  to  the  speech  delivered  at  the  bar 
of  the  other  House  on  the  close  of  the 
session  in  the  year  181S.  That  speech, 
it  was  equally  well  known,  had  induced  a 
noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Morpeth)i  in  the 
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following  sessioDi  froiOy  he  believed,  the 
best  of  motives,  to  move  a  vote  of  ceoBure 
on  the  late  Speaker  for  his  conduct.  In 
hia  judgment,  it  would  be  faUlly  injurious 
to  the  character  and  credit  of  the  House, 
if,  after  117  of  its  members  had  supported 
that  vote  of  censure,  it  should,  only  three 
years  aflerwards,  pass  a  unanimous  vote  of 
unqualified  approbation  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. There  was  no  one  ostensible  rea- 
son before  the  public  for  such  an  alteration 
of  sentiment,  except  the  circumstance  of 
the  same  Speaker,  who,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion had  thou^t  proper  to  make  the 
Crown  a  party  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  having  been  now  coiled  by  the 
Crown,  (for  he  was  too  old  fashioned  to 
WKjdevaied)  to  the  peerage.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  trouble  the  House  bv  a 
division ;  and  he  could  assure  them,  that 
in  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  the  present 
motion,  he  was  actuated  only  by  an  over- 
ruling sense  of  duty* 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  having  taken  an 
active  pert  in  the  vote  of  censure  against 
the  eminent  person,  who  seemed  to  him, 
to  have  acted,  on  that  occasion,  in  a  man- 
ner not  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the 
House,  he  was  anxious  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  vote  now  proposed.  The 
House  would  recollect,  tnat  to  one  act  of 
that  description,  there  wss  to  be  opposed 
fifteen  years  of  unwearied  and  able  dis- 
charge of  most  important  duties.  In  paa- 
sing  the  present  vote,  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  House  was  pledged  to  every  dis- 
tinct act  of  the  late  Speaker,  all  tliat  was 
granted  by  agreeing  to  the  motion,  was 
the  expression  of  its  sense  of  the  general 
merits  of  that  eminent  character. 

Mr.  BatUces  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  taken  a  very  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was 
another  reason,  which,  in  his  mind,  ought 
to  possess  no  trifling  influence.  Although 
a  considerably  number  of  members  had 
voted  in  the  minority  against  the  Speaker's 
conduct  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  there 
was  also  a  very  large  majority  who  thought 
that  conduct  perfectly  conformable  with 
the  practice  of  former  Speakers  in  the 
best  times  of  the  constitution ;  and  all  the 
study  and  inquiry  which  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  still  fur- 
ther confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  decision.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  the  noble  lord  bad  disturbed 
the  unanimity  of  the  House.  He  was 
convinced  that  no  one  ever  filled  the  chair 
with  more  ability  or  impartiidity  Iban  lord 


Colchester,    and    he   should    therefore 
heartily  concur  in  the  modon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the 
suffgestion  of  Mr.  Wynn,  the  Speaker  waa 
ordered  to  communicate  the  said  resolu* 
tion  to  lord  Colchester.  Lord  Castlereagh 
then  moved,  '*  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  beseech  his  Royd  High- 
ness that  he  will  be  graciopsly  pleased, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  to  confer  some  signal  mark 
of  the  royal  favour  upon  Charles  lord  Col- 
chester, late  Speaker  of  this  Houses  for 
his  great  and  eminent  services  performed 
to  his  country  during  the  long  and  impor* 
tant  period  in  which  he  has,  with  such  dis- 
tingttbhed  ability  and  integrity,  presided 
in  toe  chair  of  this  House;  and  to  assure 
his  royal  highness,  that  whatever  expense 
his  royal  highness  shall  think  proper  to  be 
incurred  upon  that  account,  this  House 
wOl  make  good  the  same.*' 

Mr.  Ponwnby  remarked,  that  the  House 
was  already  in  one  difficulty,  and  he  feared 
the  wording  of  the  address  was  calculated 
to  produce  another.  The  objection  on  a  for- 
mer day  was,  that  the  Crown  should  be 
the  first  proposer  of  the  grant ;  and  they 
were  now  told  Uiat  the  Crown  ought  to  de- 
termine the  amount.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  bind  itself  by  any  pre- 
vious pledge  or  obligation  to  approve  of 
whatever  provision  the  Crown  should  think 
fit.  The  proper  course  of  proceeding 
would  be,  lor  the  Crown  to  send  down  a 
message,  stating  the  inadequacy  of  ita 
means ;  and  the  question  of  the  due  ex- 
tent of  liberality  would  then  still  rest  with 
the  House ;  but,  as  the  address  was  now 
framed,  they  surrendered  all  discretion  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Bathursi  observed,  that  the  pro* 
posed  address  was  in  the  precise  terma 
of  the  one  voted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spea- 
ker Onslow. 

Mr.  Pomonhtf  contended,  that  there 
could  be  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  aa 
in  that  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  the  Crown 
had  the  power  by  law  of  doing  what  the 
addreu  required.  The  Crown  could  not 
now  by  law  grant  out  of  the  civil  list  a 
larser  pension  than  1^200^  p^  annum. 

fif r.  Rou  said,  the  Crown  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Onslow  had  not  the  power  by  law, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  misconceived. 
It  could  not  make  a  grant  beyond  one  life. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  no  attention  what- 
ever had  been  paid  to  the  message,  but 
that  the  House  might,  had  they  seen  pro- 
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per,  havA  ordered  it  to  be  taken  ifito'coh* 
stderation  that  day  six  months.  He  did 
not  see  in  what  manner  the  House  became 
pledged  by  this  address  to  any  sum,  be« 
cause  it  was  the  way  in  which  they  always 
acted;  in  the  case,  for  example,  when 
any  monument  was  voted  to  the  memory 
of  an  individual.  While  the  House  de- 
clared it  would  support  the  expense  which 
might  thus  be  called  for«  it  certainly  was 
never  meant,  that  that  expense  should  be 
extravagant,  and  on  that  ground  he  did 
think  there  was  by  no  means  any  pledge 
given. 

Mr.  Bankes  should  support  the  address 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  strictly  sanc- 
tioned by  precedent ;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Perceval  family,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr*  Tiemey  apprehended,  that  if  this 
question  should  come  to  be  historically  dis- 
cussed some  years  hence,  it  would  appear 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  message  from  the 
Crown :  but  he  was  not  going  to  discuss  that 
now.  It  did  appear  to  him,  that  when  the 
grant  was  made,  and  it  miffht  be  made  im- 
mediately, the  House  would  bashackled  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  given ; 
and  would  have  no  power  to  diminish  it, 
if  they  thought  proper.  He  had  heard 
the  sum  mentioned  which  it  was  proposed 
to  give.  He  was  told  that  it  was  4,000^. 
for  the  life  of  the  noble  lord,  and  2,000^. 
for  his  son.  He  had  since  heard,  how-' 
ever,  that  it  was  4,000/.  for  the  father, 
and  S,000/.  for  the  son.  Now  he  wished 
very  much  to  know,  whether  this  was  the 
ease,  because  it  was  proper  tliat  the 
House  should  not  be  called  to  go  blind- 
folded into  the  question. 

The  ChmnoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
objection  to  state,  that  the  mtention  of 
the  Crown  was,  to  make  provision  for  lord 
Colchester  to  the  amount  of  4,000^.  a  year, 
with  a  reversionitf  3,000^  to  the  next  heir 
male  of  the  title.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spea- 
ker Onslow,  SfiOOl.  Ayear  had  been  gran- 
ted for  two  lives.  This  was  fifty-seven 
years  affo,  and,  therefore,  he  apprehend- 
ed the  House  would  not  go  too  mr  in  libe- 
mlity  by  acceding  to  the  sums  proposed 
in  the  present  instance.  They  were  by  no 
means  pledged,  however,  to  thia  extent, 
as  the  grant  must  of  course  come  under 
their  revision. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  aa  the  House 
wese  now  called,  it  should  seem,  to  make 
eood  the  claim  of  the  peerage  to  support, 
he  should  wish  taknow  wheUier  loro  CoU 
cheiiter  had  not  a  situation  amountiog  to 
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1,500/.  annudly  in  Ireland?  If  this  iraa 
the  case,  on  what  principle  were  thejr 
called  by  ministers  to  give  the  noble  lord 
5,500i.  a  year  to  support  the  peerage,  and 
yet  to  allow  his  son  only  3,000/L  to  snp^ 
port  the  very  same  dignity  ?  From  the  re- 
port made  by  their  committee,  he  found 
this  office  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  those 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  abolish, 
and  he  hoped  in  God  it  would  be  abolish* 
ed.  Was  the  noble  lord  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  this  1,500/.  in  addition  to  his  propoa* 
ed  annuity  of  4,000/.  ?  If  so,  he  again 
asked  on  what  principle  ministers  could 
give  him  so  much,  and  his  son  so  little? 
He  expressed  his  anxious  desire  that  the 
House  should  be  liberal  to  their  late  Spea* 
ker,  who  certainly  deserved  a  reward 
for  his  able  discharoe  of  his  arduoua 
duties.  But  in  times  like  the  present,  he 
thought  this  eraht  excessive. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  lord  Colchea^ 
ter  enjoyed  a  place  in  Ireland  of  1,500/. 
a  year,  nominal  value,  but  which  was  only 
1,300/.  actual  income.  He  received  that 
compensation  in  consequence  of  having 
given  up  a  place  of  3,000/.  a  year  for  life. 

Sir  C  Monck  regretted  that  the  motion 
of  ministers,  foundled  on  the  message  from 
the  Crown,  had  not  been  noticed  in  the 
votes,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  stated 
that  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  Had 
this  been  done,  the  irregularity  of  the 
message  would  be  known  to  future  times. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  taidy  that  so  far  from 
considering  the  intended  proposition  too 
liberal,  he  thought  it  extremely  panimo* 
nious.  The  situation  of  Mr.  Speaker  Ou« 
Blow  was  very  different.  He  was  entitled 
to  a  very  large  fortune,  and  would  there- 
fore have  been  able  to  maintain  the  dig« 
nity  of  his  peerai^  if  he  had  lived  to  at« 
tain  this  fortune,  which  he  did  not,  nor 
his  son  after  him.  The  profits  of  his  oQce 
being  inquired  into,  they  weie  ascertained 
to  be  SflOOL  a  year,  and  this  was  granted 
to  him.  He  could  not  see  on  what  pos* 
sible  grounds  it  could  be  maintained  that 
the  amount  now  proposed  was  either  ex<« 
cessive  or  ample;  and  as  this  question 
would  be  debated  on  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  be  thought  it  is  duty  to  throw 
out  views  rather  different  from  those  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  ComoMmsin  Ireland,  who 
had  filled  that  situation  ten  years,  had  a 
grant  of  5,000/.  a  year,  and  survey  we 
Miould  treat  our  late  Spraker  with  ai  letat 
aqual  libenliiy. 
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The  motion  wai  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

Prince  Reosnt*s Message  relating 
TO  Seditious  Meetings^-A  Secret 
Committee  appointed.3  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  presented  the  pyers  referred  to  io 
the  Prince  Regent's  Message,  which  were 
brought  up,  sealed  in  a  green  bag. — The 
Prince  Regent's  Message  relating  to  sedi* 
tious  meetings  being  then  read, 

Lord  CasiUreagh  said,  that,  in  propoa-' 
lag  an  answer  to  the  royal  Message,  he 
did  not  mean  to  pledge  the  House  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  to  be  after- 
ivards  adopted ;  or  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  any  ulterior  measures  should  be  pur-' 
sued.  He  should  confine  himself  simply 
to  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  the 
House  would  take  the  papers  into  their 
immediate  and  serious  consideration.  In 
the  present  stage  of  this  business  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  open- 
ing as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country ; 
and,  indeed,  he  felt  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  House 
that  he  should  not  now  attempt  to  enter 
into  any«  details.  After  the  present  mo- 
tion should  be  disposed  of,  he  intended  to 
submit,  that  the  papers  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  to  be  immediately 
nominated,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  same 
persons  as  were  members  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, except  the  late  attorney  •general, 
who  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that 
House.  Those  persons  must  be  much 
more  competent  than  any  other  members 
to  follow  up  the  communication  from  the 
Crown ;  but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  members,  he  should  propose  that 
the  name  of  the  present  solicitor-general 
(sir  Robert  Gifford)  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  late  attorney-general.  The 
noble  lord  then  concluded  with  moving 
the  address  to  the  effect  before  stated. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  had  opened  the  course  of  proceedings 
to  which  he  meant  to  resort,  the  House 
ought  seriously  to  pause  before  they  took 
another  step,  which  must  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
For  his  part,  he  confessed  that  he  concur- 
red entirely  in  the  abhorrence  which  had 
been  expressed  in  a  petition  presented 
from  Reading  with  respect  to  the  measures 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He  wished  he 
could  »ay,  that  this  was  the  first  step  they 
had  taken  towards  despotic  power ;  but  if 
the  House  did  not  stop  them  now.  there 
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was  an  end  of  English  liberty.  If  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  were  to  be  suspended 
for  any  longer  time,  it  might  hereafter  be 
made  a  dead  letter,  whenever  the  minis- 
ters thought  proper,  and  the  constitutioa 
of  the  country  was  gone  for  ever.  The 
House  would  remember,  that,  in  the  last 
session,  he  had  declared  his  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  keeping  up  a  large 
standing  army ;  and  they  would  now  de« ' 
termine  whether  subsequent  proceedings 
did  not  justify  the  observations  he  then 
made.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  the 
passing  of  the  Alien  act,  which  was  a  di- 
rect introduction  of  leitres  de  eachH, 
On  that  occasion  he  took  the  liberty  of 
warning  gentlemen,  that  if  they  suffered 
letires  de  cachet  to  be  introduced,  no- 
matter  against  whom  they  were  to  ope- 
rate, whether  aliens  or  natives,  other  mea- 
sures would  speedily  follow,  entirely  de- 
structive of  all  British  freedom.  The 
Crown,  however,  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
tain a  large  standing  army,  a  lar^e  stafl^ 
and  large  establishments ;  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  suspended  the  Habeaa 
Corpus  act,  we  put  the  whole  liberties  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ; 
we  made  the  Crown  a  despot ;  and  the 
people  of  England  were  as  complete  slaves 
as  the  people  of  any  other  country.  He 
protested  against  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  would  not  consent  to  any 
farther  suspension  of  this  great  bulwark  of 
our  liberties;  and  he  warned  the  House, 
that  if  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  noble  lord,  the  probability 
was,  they  would  never  see  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  unsuspended.  What  I  should 
this  country,  tliis  England,  ao  loved,  so 
honoured  by  our  ancestors;  should  this 
land,  which  gave  freedom  to  every  slave 
that  set  his  foot  upon  it,  be  governed  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  anv  set  of  ministers  ? 
What  had  become  of  that  patriotic  spirit 
which  raised  this  country  to  its  former 
greatness?  He  would  not  surrender  to 
ministers  the  power  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  England :  he  would  not  consent 
to  any  committee,  be  they  chosen  how 
they  might.  Let  the  proper  persons  exa- 
mine the  papers,  and  let  them  report  the 
evidence  to  the  House ;  but  then  let  the 
House  judge  fairly  and  impartially  for 
themselves.  The  committee  ought  not 
to  be  composed  of  those  persons  who  ex- 
amined the  former  papers,  as  they  must 
have  a  bias  on  their  minds ;  they  should 
be  different  persons,  who  would  enter  into 
the  examination  without  prejudice  or  par- 
(S  M) 
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tialitj.  If  discoDtCDts  existed,  Ihe^  Arose 
out  of  the  great  distresses  of  Uie  country, 
which  the  noble  lord  had  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  a  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of 
i^ar  to  a  state  of  peace,  but  which,  he  must 
be  novr  conrinced,  were  not  merdy  tem- 
porary. Ministers  might  wish  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  it  could  not  be  afiected  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
The  whole  House,  in  a  committee,  ought 
to  consider  what  were  the  proper  rememes 
to  be  applied ;  and  they  should  not  con- 
sent to  resign  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
merely  because  ministers  came  down,  and 
stated,  that  traitorous  practices  were  still 
continued. 

Mr.  Cmtoen  expressed  his  concunrence 
in  the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord.  A  delay 
of  a  few  days  until  the  approaching  trials 
were  over,  wtfuld,  without  the  apprehension 
of  any  improper  disclosures,  enable  the 
whole  House  to  take  the  papers  into 
consideration,  instead  of  referring  them 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Secret  Committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  then  moyed,  **  that  the  papers 
which  were  this  day  presented  to  the 
House  by  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  by 
command  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  be  referred  to  a  committee." 
Lord  Folkestone  moved,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, "  to  examine  and  arrange  the  same, 
and  to  report  the  substance  thereof  to  the 
House,  omitting  only  such  names  of  per- 
sons as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  the  persons  them- 
selves to  disclose.''  The  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  main  question  agreed 
to.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  secrecVf  consisting  of  21  members, 
be  appointed;  after  which  lord  Castle- 
reagh moved,  **  That  such  members  as 
were  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  appoint- 
ed on  the  5th  day  of  February  last,  and 
who  are  now  members  of  this  House,  be 
members  of  the  said  committee." 

Sir.  J,  Newport  objedted  to  this  pro- 
posal on  three  grounds :  first,  it  was  going 
out  of  the  way,  to  insult  every  other 
member  of  the  House  as  not  beinff  wor- 
thy of  such  a  trust :  besides,  the  House 
elected  the  last  committee  by  ballot,  under 
the  circumstances  that  then  existed ;  but 
circumstances  were  now  entirely  difierent; 
then  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  a 
session,  and  now  at  the  close  of  one :  then 
the  powers  required  were  to  be  exercised 
till  a  new  session,  perhaps  till  a  new  par- 
liament. Secondly,  the  members  of  the 
last  committee  must  necessarily  be  more 
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or  less  partial  and  prcnudioedtf     It  was  al- 
most unavoidable  with  the  ordinary  frail- 
ties of  human  nature,  not  to  feel  some  bias 
towards  the  support,  of  an  opinion  once' 
advanced;   ana  many   considered,   that 
their    whole    repuM^tion    depended    on 
maintaining  a  sort  of  obstinate  conns* 
tency.    Thirdly,  he  had  an  objection  to 
the  appointment  of  any«of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  on  this   committee,  because 
they  had  already  pronounced  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject;    and  the  noble 
lord  himself  had  said,  that  a  spirit  of  se^ 
dition  existed  in  the  country;  and  that 
the  people  were  to  be  tried  on  this  charec 
by  a  committee.    He  (sir  J.  N.),  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  challenged  that  jury ; 
he  challenged  it  on  the  part  of  the  coun* 
try  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  on 
the  trial  of  a  criminal ;  he  challenged  that 
jury,  because  the  country  could  not  have 
a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  that  had*already  de- 
cided on  the  point  at  issue.    At  any  rate, 
on  the  event  of  a  farther  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,   he  now  announced 
his  intention   to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  a  clause  which  should  limit  the 
duration  of  such  a  measure   to  the  exists 
ence  of  the  present  parliament.    If  it  were 
continued  beyond  that  period,  the  people 
would  not  be  in  a  state  to  exercise  their 
elective  franchise ;   and  he  hoped,  at  all 
events,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  general  election  while  a  sword 
was  suspended  over  the  people  by  a  hair, 
which  might  any  moment  be  cut  at  the 
option  of  ministers.     He  should  propose, 
as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  committee  do 
consist  of  the  following  members:    Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lord   6; 
Cavendish,  sir  C.  Mordaunt,  Mr.  W.  Pole, 
sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Attorney-general,  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Greenhill  Russell,   Mr« 
John  Fane,  Mr.  James  Abercromby,  air 
John  Sebright,  lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Staari 
Wortley,  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  Mr.  Courcenay,  Mr.  LytteltOD^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Addiogton.*' 

Mr.  Bathurst  coittidered  the  course 
proposed  as  unusual.  As  to  the  objectioii 
of  aisrespect  to  the  rest  of  the  House,  k 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  same  in-' 
quiry  was  to  be  made  by  this  committee 
as  by  tlie  former,  and  that  the  former  was 
chosen  by  ballot :  but  the  right  boo.  ba- 
ronet, instead  of  acquiescing  in  those 
named  by  the  House  itself  for  making  the 
very  same  inquiry,  had  said,  '<  Reject 
then,  and  tike  SI  named  by  myself* 
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But  it  was  impoMible  that  a  committee  of 
pew  members  could  come  to  so  sound  a 
judgm^Dt   as  the   old    committee^    who 
yvould   examioe  with  the  advantage  of 
having  had  all  the  papers  and  evidence 
before  them  on  the  foaner  occasion.    As 
io  their  being  prejudiced  and  partial,  if 
they  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  on  the 
former  committeoi  they  had  now  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  it;   but  if  all  their 
4ipinions  had  been  borne  out  by  facts,  the 
Mvantages  they  would  derive  from  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  previous 
transactions,  would  much  more  than  coun- 
^rbalance  any  evil  that  might  be  antici- 
jwted  from  the  infirmity  of  human  feel- 
ings.   The  committee  were  not  called  on 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion ;  and 
the  point  before  them  was,  not  whether 
the  liberties  of  the  country  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended, but  whether  any  steps  at  all  ought 
tobeadopted  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  As  to  challengipg  the  jury  on 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  seemed  to 
dwell  so  triumphantly,  and  rejecting  the 
picesance  of  ministers,  because  their  minds 
were  made  up,  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
himself  contradicted   his  own  argument, 
by  nominating  himself  two  of  the  minis- 
ters*     He  might  indeed  say,  that  they 
were  not  on  the  last  committee ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  him,  their  minds  were  made 
up,  and  that  was  the  principal  ground  of 
his  challenge.     But,  admitting  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  were  to  challenge  the 
jurors,  as  partial,  how  was  the  allegation 
to  be  supported  ?    His  majesty's  ministers 
bad  seen  the  whole  of  the  papers ;   theie 
papers  the  committee  would  also   see; 
and  why  were  ministers  more  partial  be- 
cause they  had  already  seen  that  which 
all  the  committee  must  see  before  it  came 
to  a  decision  i 

Mr.  Brand  ssud^  that  the  great  object  of 
appointing  a  committee  was,  to  obtain  an 
impartial  discussion  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  great  point  of  the  suspension 
of  our  liberties  was  now  to  rest.  The 
light  hon.  gentleman  had  shown  a  degree 
4n  triumph,  because  the  right  hon.  baronet 
bad  named  one  of  the  ministers  for  this 
committee  (he  wished  he  had  not  done  so] ; 
but  this  afforded  no  ground  for  a  hasty  or 
inconsiderate  appointment.  Ministers 
had  preferred  a  sort  of  bill  of  indictment 
Sfgainst  the  people  of  England,  and  they 
were  to  be  tried  on  charges  of  sedition 
and  rebellion ;  but  by  what  jury  i  He 
would  ask  whether  the  report  of  the  last 
■oommittea  bad  given  satiafiiGtioD  to  the 


discreet  or  reflecting  part  of  the  people  i 
If  he  were  to  ask  out  of  doors  whether  the 
committee  bad  been  satisfactorily  appoint* 
ed,  the  answer  would  be.  No  1  they  were 
not  appointed  by  the  House,  they  were 
merely  nominated  by  ministers.     Let  a 
committee    be   fairly  appointed  by  the 
House.    He  thought  the  reasons  alleged 
by  bis  right  hon.  friend  against  appointmg 
the  same  committee  had  great  weight  in 
them ;  for  it  was  impossmle  to  conceive 
that  men  who  had  before  made  up  their 
minds  should  not  continue  in  some  degree 
wedded  to  the  opinions  they  had  farmed 
at  first.     A  committee  waa  wanted  that 
should  come  to  the  business  without  the 
influence  of  any   preconceived  opinion; 
but   had   not   ministers  made  up  their 
minds  beforehand?  If  his  Biajesty's  mi- 
nisters, if  the  representatives  in  parli^ 
ment,  wished  to  carr^r  the  peofde  with 
them,  they  would  cautiously  slbstaio  from 
introducing  into  the  committee  any  per- 
sons whose  names  were  not  such  as  would 
carry  conviction  to  all  honourabki  dia» 
creet,  and  conscientious  individuals. 
/  Mr.  Barham  agreed  with  his  hon.  friendp 
that  the  people  were  brought  to  a  sort  of 
trial,  and  that  it  was  highly  necessary  the 
jurors  should  be  altogether  impartiaL    He 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering 
his  protest  against  the  measures  in  coo^ 
templatioo*    On  former  occasions,  he  bad 
felt  himself  constrained,  painfuli^jr    con- 
strained, to  concur  in  measures  which  sus- 
pended the  liberty  of  the  subject.    The 
circumstances  of  those  times  seemed,  in 
some  measure,  to  justify  such  a  course  of 
proceeding ;  but  circumstances  at  present 
were  so  obviously  different,  that  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  by  dwelling  upoa 
them.    We  were  then  engaged  in  a  war, 
not  for  pride,  not  for  prosperity,  but  for 
existence :  it  was  then  known,  that  if  dis- 
contents existed  in  the  country,  ihey  could 
be  fomented  from  without  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  every  encouragement  and  aa« 
distance  held  out  to  the  disaffected :  those 
discontents,  too,  were  ramified  and  ex- 
tended in   every  direction   through    the 
country.     At  present*  not  one  uf  these 
groun(is  of  alarm  existed :  no  force  was  in 
arms  against  the  government,  either  within 
or  without  the  country;  and  ihe  di^oH*ect- 
ad  were  without  credit,   without   encou- 
ragement.    VVe  were  at  peact  with  ull  the 
worldrand  the  foreign  spirit  uf  rcvuluttoa 
and  disorganiaation  had  tiut  only  (uileii  into 
disrepute,  but  had  been  bucceedud  by  a 
reaction  of  the  ^tvy  opposite  tendency. 
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The  measures  at  present  in  contemplation 
were  also  the  more  grievous,  as  they  seem* 
ed  not  to  be  temporary,  but  meant  for  a 
continuance,  and  as  an  overture  to  the 
total  extinction  of  our  liberties.    If  minis* 
ters  succeeded  in  their  present  intentions, 
he  could  not  conceive  a  case  in  which 
they  might  not  for  the  future  demand  a 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.    Any 
wicked  minister,  wishing  to  be  absolute, 
would  only  have  to  instigate  a  disturbance, 
by  any  of  the  easy  methods  for  raising  the 
passions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
and  there  would  then   exist    the   same 
ground  for  suspending  our  liberties  as  at 
present.    Neither  were  the  measures  pro- 
posed at  all  applicable  to  what  had  hap* 
pened:    he    might    admit    that    certain 
districts  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
«nd  that  might  afford  a  reason  for  enacting 
a  law  as  to  those  particular  districts;  but 
was  it  any  ground  for  depriving  the  whole 
country  of  its  rights  and  liberties?  We 
were  familiarizing  our  ears  a  great  deal  too 
viuch  to  this  word  suspension.    Did  we 
sufficiently  consider,  that  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended  there  was  no 
diflference  between  this  government  «nd 
that  of  the  most  despotic  sovereign  i  The 
power  which  a  minister  had  of  committing 
to  prison  on  such  occasions  was  quite  as 
great  and  as  dangerous  as  the  lettres  de 
cachitf  so  long  and  so  justly  reprobated. 
We  were  congratulated  on  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  war,  as  it  was  termed — on  our 
triumphs  and  our  acquisitions:  but  in  what 
had  we  conquered,  if  we  were  after  all  to 
lose  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  all  our 
importance  as  a  nation?   What  had  we 
earned,  or  in  what  was  this  government 
different  from  that  of  Buonaparte,  if  our 
personal  freedom  was  taken  away  ?  Was 
lie  any  longer  addressing  a  free  people? 
And  if  a  new  parliament  should  be  elected 
(which  he  trusted  would  never    be  the 
case)  during  a  suspension  of  all  our  free- 
dom, would  it  be  a  parliament?  Could  the 
people  be  said  to  exercise  their  elective 
franchise,  when  any  party  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  might  be  deemed  obnoxious 
was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  ministers?  In  surrendering  this 
they  surrendered  every  thing — themselves, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  country. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  thought  a  wrong  decisian 
had  been  come  to  by  the  late  committee 
on  the  information  laid  before  it,  and  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  send  any  new  pa- 
pers before  the  same  tribunal.  With  re- 
apect  to   the  place  with  which  he  was 
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connected,  he  was  sure  an  improper  deci- 
sion had  taken  place  in  the  Lord's  com« 
mittee,  and  he  did  not  know  that  any  evi- 
dence but  that  on  which  their  report  was 
founded  had  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
Steward  of  Norwich,   a  very  respectable 
magistrate,  who  usually  takes  the  chair  at 
the  sessions  in  the  absence  of  the  recorder, 
had  requested  him  to  state  to  the  House^ 
that  the  grand  jury  had  been  charged  to 
inouire  if  there  were,  or  had  been,  any 
seditious  or  blasphemous  societies.   A  very 
careful  inquiry  was  in  consequence  set  on 
foot,  and  the  result  of  it  he  begged  to  read. 
He  then  read  the  presentment  made  by  the 
grand  jury,  in  which  they  declare  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  that  no  such  societies  existed 
in  that  city.    On  this  presentment  beine 
made,  the  steward  discharged  the  grand 
jury,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  the  city 
of  Norwich  must  now  stand  acquitted  of 
that  with  which  it  had  been  charged.    This 
was  said  not  merely  in  an  official  way, 
but  was  the  private  opinion  of  that  respect- 
able magistrate,  who  had  authorized  him 
to  state  the  fact  as  forcibly  as  he  could  to 
the  House.     All  that  had  occurred  since 
the  reports  were  made,  he  contended  went 
to  falsify  the  predictions  which  had  been 
hassarded  from  certain  quarters.  He  wished 
the  facts  which  had  since  transpired  in 
Norwich,  to  be  compared  with  the  infor- 
mation given  the  committee.    Since  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred  there  had 
been  an  election ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
a  bad  spirit  had  not  been  manifested  on 
this  occasion;  there  had  certainly  been 
some  riot  and  tumult,  which  every  respect* 
able  person  in  Norfolk  must  have  been 
grieved  to  see ;  but  there  had  been  nothing 
that  could  be  taken  to  indicate  disaffection 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.    The 
tumults  which  had  occurred  were  of  a 
character  directly  opposite.    The  inquiry 
now  called  for  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be 
entrusted  to  other  hands;    if  this  were 
done,  he  should  rather  hope  that  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  would  be  come  to  by  gen- 
tlemen who  had   no  former  opinions  to 
maintain,  than  from  those  who  had  already 
given  such  a  pledge  as  he  thought  had 
been  given  by  the  members  of  the  late 
committee.    He  would  therefore  rather 
see  the  inquiry  confined  to  some  of  his  hon. 
friaids  behind  him,  than  to  the  colleagues 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite.    In  Ireland, 
when  a  part  of  the  country  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  whole  king- 
dom was  not  put  out  of  the  law*  He  tbere^ 
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fore  contended,  because  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection bad  been  manifested  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  it  did  not  follow  diat 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

Mr.  Frotheroe  thought  the  last  com- 
mittee should  have  contained  more  count  j 
members.    He  had  given  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  result  of  their  report,  chiefly  be- 
cause o(  their  unaniroityi  and  that  was  a 
circumstance  that  in  anv  new  committee 
would  much  influence  his  vote.    The  re- 
newal of  the  suspension  would  be  a  more 
important  measure  than  the  first  suspen- 
sion.    He  did  not  approve  of  any  indivi- 
dual member  nominating  a  list  of  members, 
with  the  semblance  only  of  a  free  election. 
Mr.  Lamb  supported  the  amendment, 
ttnd  pressed  the  noble  lord  to  agree  to  a 
new  co«Tiroittee  of  unbiassed  and  intelligent 
members,  and  to  lay  all  the  papers  before 
them.     On  former  occasions,  the  minister 
fiad  prop(H»ed  the  renewal  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility.   That  was  a  manly  mode.— 
iBut  when  it  was  attempted  to  mix  in  a 
committee,  with  ministers  and  their  friends, 
aome  of  those  who  were  generally  contrary 
to  them  in  politics,  such  a  committee  ought 
to  be  formed  upon  a  larger  basis,  or  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the    country.      The    proceeding  of  the 
noble  lord  could  not  farther  even  his  own 
views.    If  his  proposed  committee  made  a 
flimilar   report  with  the  last,  the  people 
would  say,  that  they  were  prejudiced  and 
pledged.      If  that  committee,   ao  con^ 
stituted,    presented    a   different    report, 
then  the  people  would  say  that  they  had 
i>een  alarmed  by  the  public  reprobation 
^hieh  their  former  conJuct  had  received. 

Sir  W,  Burroughs  contended,  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House 
and  the  country  that  42  members  should 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  the  continuance 
of  thu  measure,  than  to  have  merely  the 
report  of  21  members  selected  by  the  noble 
lord  and  his  colleagues. 

Lord  Milton  said,  the  motion  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
suggest  the  most  convenient  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee.  If  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  to  revive  the  old 
committee,  he  should  certainly  be  constant 
In  his  attendance.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  old  committee  would  possess 
greater  facilities  for  conducting  the  in- 
quiry,  and  would  more  readily  ttuce  up  the 
aequel  of  that  which  they  had  begun,  than 
it  could  be  taken  up  by  any  other  body  of 
men.    But  at  the  same  tmie  it  must  be 


admittedi  the  old  committee  would  not 
produce  that  effect  on  the  public  mind 
which  was  de&irable.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  plans  oueht  to 
be  balanced.  He  could  wish  to  mix  up 
some  new  names  with  some  of  the  old 
committee.  He  was  unwilling  to  exclude 
ministers.  He  thought  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  committee,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
hon.  friends  who  were  directly  opposed  to 
them.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee he  could  wish  to  be  new,  and  select- 
ed from  different  sides  of  the  House.  He 
wished  the  committee  to  have  the  power  - 
of  sending  for  persons,  papers,  and  records- 
He  did  not  approve  or  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  nor  could  he  vote  for  that  of 
his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Stuart  IFor</rv  was  afraid  the  eoun- 


try  would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  old  com- 
mittee were  revived  without  any  alteration. 
He  could  wish  some  new  members  to  be 
added  to  it.  To  accomplish  this,  he  sup- 
posed he  must  first  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  he  presumed  it  would 
then  be  competent  for  him  to  propose  that 
other  members  should  be  added  to  the  old 
committee    [Cries  of  No,  no !] . 

The  Speaker  apprehended  the  course 
proposed  to  be  pursued,  was  impracticable 
now.  By  the  vote  of  the  House  it  had  al- 
ready been  decided,  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  twenty*one  members. 
If,  then,  it  should  be  carried  that  the  old 
committee  should  be  revived,  that  decision 
would  be  conclusive  against  the  admission 
of  new  members,  but  in  cases  where  the 
old  members  could  not  be  obtained ;  one 
new  member,  it  was  known,  must  be  added 
in  the  room  of  the  late  attorney-general. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley    then    announced   hb 
intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided : 
For  the  original  Motion 
For  the  Amendment    - 
Majority 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Atherley,  Arthur 
Althorp,  vise. 
Astcll,  W.  • 

Barham,  J.  F. 
Bamet,  James 
Barnard,  vise. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Babington,  T. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 


Douelas.  hon.  F. 
Fazucerley,  N. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Finlay,  K. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hornby,  £. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hammenleji  H« 
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been  understood  td  be  the  settled  and  ne-  ' 
jcessary  form  of  enabling  that  House  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wishea  of  the  Crown* 
^'Mr   IV^nn  declared,  tliat  under  the  dr* 
ficinistances  of  the  ease  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppoise  the  present  motion.    Trusting 
that  the  House  would  proceed  to  aocom* 
plifth  the  same  purpose  by  an  address  in 
the  first  instance,  should  the  present  mo- 
tion be  negatived  or  withdrawn,  he  thought 
such  a  course  would  be  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  the  noble  lord  whose  merits 
wete  the  ground  of  such  a  procoedio^* 
He  could  see  no  analogy  between  thu 
case  and  that  of  naval  or  military  services. 
Of  these  last  the  Crown  was  tbe  natural 
and  proper  judge,  but  could  not  be  of 
•er vices  rendered  in   that  House*    The 
Crown  had  already  the  power  of  granting 
a  pension  for  life;  and  had  this  power 
been  exercised  on  this  occasion,  he  knew 
no  legal  objection  that  could  have  been 
urged  against  it :  but  all  would  admit  that 
it  must  have  been  a  very  iU*advised  pro- 
ceeding.   Such  a  mark  of  favour  would 
have  been  a  very  inadequate  eompUment 
for  the  occasion.    The  ilouse  was  the 
theatre  of  the  services  performed,  and 
i>ught  not  to  seem  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  put 
in  mind  of  the  obligations  it  was  under. 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  held  out  to  future 
Speakers  that  they  were  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  reward.    He  had  so  decided  an 
jobjectiun  to  the  course  proposed  by  minis^ 
ters,  that  if  the    motion  were  pressed, 
he   would   meet  it    either  by  a   direct 
negative,  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion*   He  entreated,  however,  in  honour 
and  justice  to  the  late  Speaker,  that  the 
House-  would  not  be  pressed  to  such  an 
alternative,  that  the  ministers  would  see 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  present 
motion^  and  substituting  in  its  pfsce  an 
address  similar  to  the  one  adopted    in 
Speaker  Onslow's  case. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  contended,  that  no 
-want  of  respect  to  lord  Colchester  could 
he  argued  from  the  present  proceedings. 
Without  presuming  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  precedents,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
at  all  events  a  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House,  which  should  best  appre- 
ciate the  acknowledged  services  of  that 
distinguished  character.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  infer  that  the  Crown  had  not  the 
means  of  being  informed  of  those  services, 
when  it  was  well  ascertained  that  on  the 
many  occasions  of  re-election,  when  the 
late  Speaker  was  presented  for  the  appro- 
batien  of  the  CrovD|  an  explicit  deciaia* 
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tion  was  made  of  the  high  sense  of  his 
services* 

Sir  John  Newport  agreed  in  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  hon*  friends  in  reprobation 
of  this  novel  and  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure. He  contended,  that  the  remunera- 
tion so  justly  due  to  the  late  Speaker 
would  be  more  honourably  conferred  by 
the  unanimous  address  of  that  Housei 
than  by  the  suggestion  of  any  minister* 

Mr.  Husktsson  considered,  that  the  pre* 
cedent  of  lord  Onslow's  case  stood  upon 
di&rent  circumstances*  At  present  the 
Crown  had  no  funds  at  its  disposid  beyond 
a  pension  for  life  of  1,^00/.  If»  thereforei 
an  address  was  presented,  this  was  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  the  Crown  must  again 
refer  the  matter  to  the  House.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
granting  a  pension  of  3,000/*  a  year  for 
Ufe ;  and  was  thus  very  di&rently  situated. 
Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  had  never  imagined 
that  the  Crown  could  proceed  in  this  case 
without  the  authority  of  the  House;  but 
if  an  address  were  presented,  praying  that 
a  suitable  reward  should  be  conferred,  a 
message  might  then  be  brought  down  stat* 
ing  the  existing  limitations  on  the  power 
of  granting  pensions,  and  the  House  would 
then  have  it  in  iu  power  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  But  these  were  mere  technied 
points ;  the  main  objection  was,  that  tha 
first  knowledge  they  received  of  aremune* 
ration  to  be  given  for  services  performed 
in  the  diair  of  that  House,  should  have 
come  from  the  Crown.  He  would  repeat 
his  anxious  wish  that  the  motion  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  another  substituted,  that 
would  meet  the  wisbeaof  every  member 
in  that  House* 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exehejuer  ad^ 
mitted  the  candour  of  the  hon*  gentle* 
man's  intimation.  The  great  object  on  all 
sides,  he  apprehended,  must  be,  to  do  that 
which  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  distinguished  person  irnmc^ 
diately  interested*  If  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
for  the  present  [Cries  of  No,  no !],  he  ap- 
prehended then  that  it  might  be  the  most 
satisfactory  course  to  withdraw  the  motion 
he  had  already  madoi  and  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  address  to  the 
Crown  on  this  subject  on  Thursday  next 
The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
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the  day  being  read  (br  taking  tbe  Prince 
Regent's  Mesiage  into  considerationy 
•  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  neceiaary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Home  in  descanting  upon  the  well 
known  merits  of  the  diatioguished  indivi- 
dual alluded  to  in  the  message ;  and  though 
those  merits  might  in  strictness  be  better 
appreciated  in  the  other  House,  than  by 
their  lordships,  yet,  there  were  opportunt* 
tiea  affordea  by  which  they  rafight  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  ability  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  other  House.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
on  being  chosen,  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  drawn,  and  the  individual  of  whom 
he  was  now  speaking,  had  received  that 
approbation  no  less  than  five  times,  he 
having  held  the  office  of  Speaker  for  a  Ion* 
ffer  period,  with  one  exception,  than  had 
Seen  known  in  the  history  of  parliament. 
He  had  filled  the  chair,  too,  in  arduous 
and  difiioult  times,  during  all  which,  his 
conduct  had  been,  as  it  deserved,  highly 
approved  of,  and  their  lordships  were  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  that  conduct  from  the 
manly  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the 
individual  alluded  to  delivered  himself  at 
the  bar  of  their  House,  in  his  speeches  to 
the  throne.  It  wns  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  to  reward  distinguished  naval  and 
military  services,  by  conferring  rank  and 
aending  a  message  desiring  that  a  provision 
might  besiven  to  support  the  ranic  so  con- 
ferred, and  he  trustea  there  would  be  noob« 
jection  to  the  rewarding  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  distinguished  civil  services  of  the 
individual  refierred  to  in  the  message.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  concurring  in  the 
object  of  tbe  Daessage,  which  was  agreed 
to. 
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Chimvbt  SwKBPXBa.]  Lord  Milion 
aaid  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from 
certain  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  SheiBeld,  in  fiivour  of  a  very  hum* 
ble.  but  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  ma- 
jesty ^s.  subjects;  a  claas,  whose  calamitous 
condition  bad  long  excited  the  compassion 
of  every  feeling  mind.  Tbe  petitioners 
prayed  that  House  to  tdke  into  iU  consi- 
deration the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
means  for  abolishinff  Uie  practice  of  sweep- 
big  chimnies  by  the  means  of  climbing 
boys.    Thovgb  the  lo|  of  those  wretched 


beings  had  frequently  called  forth  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  commiseration,  yet 
the  petitioners  were  afraid  that  nothing 
would  be  effectually  done  for  their  relief 
till  the  parliament  interfered.  He  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion;  but  he  appre- 
hended it  was  too  late  now.  to  hope  for 
any  inquiry  during  the  present  session. 
He  should,  therefore,  merely  move  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up,  and  express 
his  hope,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  the 
subject  would  be  brought  regularly  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  LyiieUon  said,  that  the  extreme 
sufferings  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
the  protection  of  the  legislature  was  now 
solicited,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  make 
a  deep  impression  when  their  caae  came 
to  be  fully  investigated.  All  men  of  com- 
mon feeling  and  humanity  must  be  anxioua 
to  remove 'a  practice,  which  entailed  so 
much  miserjT,  and  for  which  no  necessity 
whatever  existed.  As  to  the  practicabi- 
lity of  employing  machinery,  there  could 
be  no  doubL 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortley  concurred  in  tbe 
observations  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Frematitle  hoped  the  matter  might 
be  taken  up  this  session. 

Lord  Lascelies  waa  of  opinion,  that  if 
nothing  more  could  be  done  this  aession. 
a  resolution  should  at  least  be  passed,  dis- 
approving of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Bennety  said  he  had  repeatedly  in- 
tended to  brine  the  case  of  this  wretched 
class  of  boys  oefore  the  House,  and  to 
originate  a  measure  for  suppressing  the 
practice  complained  of.  He  belonged  to 
a  society  which  bad  for  its  object  tbe 
superseding  the  necessity  of  employing 
boys  in  this  way. 

Lord  iHt/ton.  being  encouraged  in  the 
idea  that  something  might  be  done  this 
session,  would  propose  a  committee,  to 
whom  this  petition  should  be  referred.^-* 
The  noble  lord  then  proposed  a  select 
committee,  which  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. 

Lord  CoiCHESTBit.]  Lord  Castlfrregk 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Hotise  to  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  because,  however  im- 
portant the  other  business  which  was  to 
occupy  their  attention  during  tbe  present 
evening  might  be.  he  was  sure  there  wu 
nothing  which  they  would  be  more  im- 
patient to  proceed  to.  than  to  discbarge 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  individual 
who  had  lately  filled  the  chair  witb  auch 
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distinguiihed  abilitj.  He  was  the  more 
desiroua  of  losing  no  time  in  doing  thisi 
because  whatever  other  honours  might  be 
conferred— whatever  the  h'berality  of  par- 
liament might  erant  for  the  sustaining  of 
those  honours,  ne  was  sure  there  would  be 
nothing  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
that  eminent  character,  than  the  testimony 
of  the  affectionate  gratitude  entertained 
towards  him  hy  this  House,  for  his  great 
services  in  the  chair.  Nothing  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  offer  to  the  House 
could  augment  the  feeling  which  he  knew 
they  already  entertained  of  the  high  ser- 
vices which  lord  Colchester  had  rendered 
to  parliament  and  to  the  country.  It  had 
not  escaped  their  attention  that  he  had 
for  a  long  course  of  years  filled  the  office 
of  Speaker— an  office  attended  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  with  the  greatest  ho- 
nour to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
country.  During  the  sixteen  years  in 
which  he  had  fill^  the  chair,  the  country 
had  been  engaged  almost  unremittedly  in 
one  of  the  most  arduous  struggles  that  a 
nation  had  ever  endured.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  war  which  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  office;  for  the  country  in 
general  had  taken  a  start  which  had  en- 
tailed upon  the  House  a  greater  burthen 
of  legislative  business  than  had  ever  been 
thought  of  at  any  former  period.  If  the 
quantity  of  public  business  transacted  by 
the  House  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
were  compared  with  that  gone  through  in 
the  same  period  of  time  at  any  former  part 
of  our  parliamentary  history,  it  would  be 
found  that  it  had  increased  tenfold.  The 
number  of  inclosure  bills  which  had  been 
passed  during  that  period,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  of  other  business,  were 
such  as  to  require  all  the  diligence  and 
ell  the  ability  of  the  most  active  and  ex- 
perienced individual.  Every  day  the  House 
nad  had  occasion  to  observe  tne  eminent 
abilities  of  their  late  Speaker— «very  day 
they  had  had  occasion  to  feel  the  advantage 
of  being  guided  by  his  counsel,  which,  be 
might  say,  was  tlie  ablest  and  the  best 
that  had  ever  emanated  from  that  chair. 
All  this  was  deeply  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  every  member  of  the  House. 
Whatever  party  diffisrence  there  might 
have  been — into  whatever  warmth  or  even 
violence  of  discussion  they  might  have 
been  betrayed— still  they  always  felt  that 
they  were  conducted  by  an  authority  the 
most  high,  combined  with  an  independence 
and  integrity  the  most  pure.  [Hear,  hear ! ] 
It  was  nis  wish,  on  this  occasiooi  first 
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to  submit  to  the  House  a:  resolution  ex« 
pressive  of  its  thanks  to  lord  Cdchesten 
As  to  any  ulterior  measure,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  do  his  majesty's  govern* 
mcnt  th^  justice  to  believe  that  they  only 
advised  the  Crown  to  do  that  which  would 
enable  the  House  to  discharge  their  duty 
in  a  way  whioh  would  be  the  most  satisfao* 
tory.  After  the  House  had  testified  its 
thanks,  by  passing  a  resolution  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  propose  to  follow  it 
up  by  moving  an  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  praying  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  some  distinguished  mark  of 
favour  on  the  late  Speaker  [Hear,  hear!]* 
The  only  point  on  which  he  could  an« 
ticipate  that  a  shadow  of  difference  could 
arise  in  the  House  on  this  subject  was, 
whether  there  was  any  occasion  for  an 
address  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Crown  to  the  services  of  the  Speaker ;  but 
as  there  could  only  be  a  struggle  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House  to  testify 
their  feelings  towards  the  distinguished 
individual  in  question  in  the  best  way,  he 
did  not  see  that  any  difficulty  could  arise. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving, 
<*  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  ex<» 
pressed  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
now  baron  Colchester,  for  his  eminent  and 
distinguished  services  during  the  long  and 
eventful  period  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  or  Speaker  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
alike  honourable  to  himself  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  service  of  this  House :  that 
he  be  assured  that  the  proofs  which  he 
has  uniformly  given  of  attachment  to  his 
king  and  country,  the  exemplary  firmness 
with  which  he  has  maintained  the  dignit]^ 
and  privileges  of  this  House,  the  ability, 
integrity,  and  unremitting  attention  to 
parliamentary  business,  which  have  marked 
the  whole  of  his  conduct,  justly  entitle 
him  to  the  approbation,  respect,  and  gra* 
titude  of  this  House." 

Lord  JV.  Russell  said,  it  was  with  great 
regret  he  rose  to  give  any  opposition  to 
the  present  motion,  willing  as  lie  was^  to 
concur  in  every  tribute  to  the  learning 
and  ability  of  the  late  Speaker,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  quality,  both  of  his  public 
and  private  character.  There  was,  how« 
ever,  a  circumstance  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  House :  he 
aJluded  to  the  speech  delivered  at  the  bar 
of  the  other  House  on  the  close  of  the 
session  in  the  year  1813.  That  speech^ 
it  was  equally  well  known,  had  iadace4  ft 
noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Morpeth)  i  in  th« 
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feUowtng  seuioD»  from,  he  believed,  the 
best  of  motives,  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  late  Speaker  for  his  conduct.  In 
hit  judgment,  it  would  be  fatally  injurious 
to  the  character  and  credit  of  die  House, 
if,  after  117  of  its  members  had  supported 
that  vote  of  censure,  it  should,  only  three 
years  allerwards,  pass  a  unanimous  vote  of 
unqualified  approbation  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. There  was  no  one  ostensible  rea- 
son before  the  public  for  such  an  alteration 
of  sentiment,  except  the  circumstance  of 
the  same  Speaker,  who,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion had  thought  proper  to  make  the 
Crown  a  party  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  having  been  now  coUm  by  the 
Crown,  (for  be  was  too  old  fashioned  to 
aajdevaied)  to  the  peerage.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  trouble  the  House  bv  a 
division ;  and  he  could  assure  them,  that 
in  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  the  present 
motion,  he  was  actuated  only  by  an  over- 
ruling sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  fVijfnn  said,  that  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  vote  of  censure  against 
the  eminent  person,  who  seemed  to  him, 
to  have  acted,  on  that  occasion,  in  a  man- 
ner not  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the 
House,  he  was  anxious  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  vote  now  proposed.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  to  one  act  of 
tliat  description,  there  was  to  be  opposed 
fifteen  years  of  unwearied  and  able  dis- 
charge of  most  important  duties.  In  pas- 
sing the  present  vote,  he  did  not  fed 
that  the  House  was  pledged  to  every  dis- 
tinct act  of  the  late  Speaker,  all  tliat  was 
granted  by  agreeing  to  the  motion,  was 
the  expression  of  its  sense  of  the  general 
merits  of  that  eminent  character. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  taken  a  very  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was 
another  reason,  which,  in  his  mind,  ought 
to  possess  no  trifling  influence.  Although 
ft  considerable  number  of  members  had 
voted  in  the  minority  against  the  Speaker's 
conduct  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  there 
was  also  a  very  large  majority  who  thought 
that  conduct  perfectly  conformable  with 
the  practice  of  former  Speakers  in  the 
best  times  of  the  constitution ;  and  all  the 
study  and  inquiry  which  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  bestow  upon  the  subiect,  still  far- 
ther confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  decision.  He  was  extremely 
aony  that  the  noble  lord  had  disturbed 
the  unanimity  of  the  House.  He  was 
eoovinced  that  no  one  ever  filled  the  chair 
with  more  ability  or  impartiality  than  lord 


Colchester,    and    he   should    therefore 
heartily  concur  in  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the 
soegestion  of  Mr.  Wynn,  the  Speaker  waa 
ordered  to  communicate  the  said  resolu* 
tion  to  lord  Colchester.  Lord  CasUereagh 
then  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  beseech  his  Royal  High- 
ness  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  to  confer  some  signal  mark 
of  the  royal  favour  upon  Charles  lord  Col- 
chester, late  Speaker  of  this  Houses  for 
his  great  and  eminent  services  performed 
to  his  country  during  the  long  and  impor- 
tant period  in  which  he  has,  with  such  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  integrity,  presided 
in  toe  chair  of  thb  House;  and  to  assure 
his  royal  highness,  that  whatever  expense 
his  royal  highness  shall  think  proper  to  be 
incurred  upon  that  account,  this  House 
will  make  good  the  same." 

Mr.  Pofuonby  remarked,  that  the  House 
was  already  in  one  difficulty,  and  he  feared 
the  wording  of  the  address  was  calculated 
to  produce  another.  The  objection  on  a  for- 
mer day  was,  that  the  Crown  should  be 
the  first  proposer  of  the  grant ;  and  they 
were  now  told  that  the  Crown  ought  to  de- 
termine the  amount.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  bind  itself  by  any  pre- 
vious pledge  or  obligation  to  approve  of 
whatever  provision  the  Crown  should  think 
fit*  The  proper  course  of  proceeding 
would  be,  tor  the  Crown  to  send  down  a 
message,  stating  the  inadequacy  of  ita 
means ;  and  the  question  of  the  due  ex- 
tent of  liberality  would  then  still  rest  with 
the  House ;  but,  as  the  address  was  now 
framed,  they  surrendered  all  discretion  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  the  pro* 
posed  address  was  in  the  precise  terms 
of  the  one  voted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  8pea» 
ker  Onslow. 

Mr.  PoiMonhy  contended,  that  there 
could  be  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  aa 
in  that  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  the  Crown 
had  the  power  by  law  of  doing  what  the 
address  required.  The  Crown  could  not 
now  by  law  grant  out  of  the  civil  list  ft 
laiver  pension  than  U900I.  p^  annum. 

Mr.  Ro$e  said,  the  Crown  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Onslow  had  not  the  power  by  law, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  misconceived. 
It  could  not  make  a  grant  beyond  one  life. 

Mr.  Wtpm  said,  that  no  attention  what- 
ever had  been  paid  to  the  message,  but 
that  the  Hooie  might,  had  they  seen  pro- 
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per,  faflvd  ordered  it  to  be  taken  ifito'coh'* 
sideration  that  daj  six  monthi.  He  did 
not  see  in  what  manner  the  Hoiue  became 
pledged  by  this  address  to  any  sum,  be-*' 
cause  It  was  the  way  in  which  they  always 
acted;  in  the  case,  for  example,  when 
any  monument  waa  voted  to  the  memory 
of  an  individual.  While  the  House  de* 
clared  it  would  support  the  expense  whioh 
might  thus  be  called  for*  it  certainly  was 
never  meant,  that  that  expense  should  be 
extravagant,  and  on  that  ground  he  did 
think  there  was  by  no  means  any  pledge 
given. 

Mr.  Banket  should  support  the  address 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  strictly  sanc- 
tioned by  precedent ;  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Perceval  family,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Tiemey  apprehended,  that  if  this 
question  should  come  to  be  historically  dis- 
cussed some  years  hence,  it  would  appear 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  messasefrom  the 
Crown :  but  he  was  not  going  to  discuss  that 
now.  It  did  appear  to  niro,  that  when  the 
grant  was  made,  and  it  miff ht  be  made  im- 
nediately,  the  House  would  bashackled  aa 
to  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  given ; 
and  would  have  no  power  to  diminish  it, 
if  they  thought  proper.  He  had  heard 
the  sum  mentioned  which  it  was  proposed 
to  give.  He  was  told  that  it  was  4,000/. 
for  the  life  of  the  noble  lord,  and  2,000/. 
for  his  son.  He  had  since  heard,  hoW" 
ever,  that  it  was  4,000/.  for  the  father, 
and  3,000/.  for  the  son.  Now  he  wished 
very  much  to  know,  whether  this  was  the 
case,  because  it  was  proper  tliat  the 
House  should  not  be  called  to  go  blind- 
folded into  the  question. 

The  ChmnceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
objection  to  state,  that  the  mtention  of 
the  Crown  was,  to  make  provision  for  lord 
Colchester  to  the  amount  of  4,000/.  a  year, 
with  a  reversion  of  S,000/.  to  the  next  heir 
male  of  the  title.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spea- 
ker Onslow,  3,000/.  ayear  had  been  gran- 
ted for  two  lives.  This  was  fifty-seven 
years  aeo,  and,  therefore,  he  apprehend- 
ed the  House  would  not  go  too  mr  in  libe- 
rality by  acceding  to  the  sums  proposed 
in  the  present  instance.  They  were  by  no 
means  pledged,  however,  to  this  extent, 
as  the  grant  must  of  course  come  under 
their  revision. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  as  the  House 
wese  now  called,  it  should  seem,  to  make 
good  the  claim  of  the  peerage  to  support. 
Eg  should  wish  takoow  wheUier  lora  CoU 
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1,5001.  annually  in  Ireland  ?  If  this  wax 
the  case,  on  what  principle  were  they 
called  by  ministers  to  give  the  noble  lord 
5,500/.  a  year  to  support  the  peerage,  and 
yet  to  allow  his  son  only  3,000/.  to  sap^ 
port  the  very  same  dignity  ?  From  the  re- 
port made  by  their  committee,  he  found 
this  office  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  those 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  abolish, 
and  he  hoped  in  God  it  would  be  abolish^* 
ed.  Was  the  noble  lord  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  this  1,500/.  in  addition  to  his  propoS'* 
ed  annuity  of  4,000/.  i  If  so,  he  agaiti 
asked  on  what  principle  ministers  could 
give  him  so  much,  and  his  son  so  little? 
He  expressed  his  anxious  desire  that  the 
House  should  be  liberal  to  their  late  Spea« 
ker,  who  certainly  deserved  a  reward 
for  his  able  discharge  of  his  arduous 
duties.  But  in  times  like  the  present,  he 
thought  this  grant  excessive. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  lord  Colchea^ 
ter  enjoyed  a  place  in  Ireland  of  1^500/. 
a  year,  nominal  value,  but  which  was  only 
1,300/.  actual  income.  He  received  that 
compensation  in  consequence  of  having 
given  up  a  place  of  3,000/.  a  year  for  life. 

Sir  C  Month  regretted  that  the  motion 
of  ministers,  founded  on  the  message  from 
the  Crown,  had  not  been  noticed  in  the 
votes,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  stated 
that  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  Had 
this  been  done,  the  irregularity  of  the 
message  would  be  known  to  future  times. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  that  so  far  from 
considering  the  intended  proposition  too 
liberal,  he  thought  it  extremely  parsimo* 
nious.  The  situation  of  Mr.  Speaker  Ou« 
slow  was  very  different.  He  was  entitled 
to  a  very  large  fortune,  and  would  there- 
fore have  been  able  to  maintain  the  dig-*' 
nity  of  his  peera^  if  he  had  lived  to  at« 
tain  this  fortune,  which  he  did  not,  nor 
his  son  after  him.  The  profits  of  his  office 
being  inquired  into,  they  wefe  ascertained 
to  be  3,000/.  a  year,  and  this  was  granted 
to  him.  He  could  not  see  on  what  pos* 
sible  grounds  it  could  be  maintained  that 
the  amount  now  proposed  was  either  ex-* 
cessive  or  ample;  and  as  tliis  question 
would  be  debated  on  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  he  thought  it  is  duty  to  throw 
out  views  rather  different  from  those  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  who 
had  filled  that  situation  ten  years,  bad  a 
grant  of  5,000/.  a  year,  and  surely  we 
Miould  treat  our  late  Spraker  with  at  letst 
equal  liber^itgr* 
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The  motion  wat  agreed  to  nem.  conn 

Prince  Reokmt's  Message  relating 
TO  Seditious  Meetings — A  Secret 
Committee  appointed.]  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  presented  the  piypers  referred  to  in 
the  Prince  Regent's  Message,  which  were 
brought  up,  sealed  in  a  green  bag. — The 
Prince  Regent's  Message  relating  to  sedi- 
tious meetings  being  then  read, 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  that,  inpropos- 
ing  an  answer  to  the  royal  Message*  he 
did  not  mean  to  pledge  the  House  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  to  be  after- 
ivards  adopted ;  or  whether*  in  point  of 
fiict,  any  ulterior  measures  should  be  pur-' 
sued.  He  should  confine  himself  simply 
to  a  motion  of  thanks  to  the  Prince  Regent* 
and  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  the 
House  would  take  the  papers  into  their 
immediate  and  serious  consideration.  In 
the  present  stage  of  this  business  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  open- 
ing as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country ; 
and*  indeed*  he  felt  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  House 
that  he  should  not  now  attempt  to  enter 
into  any«  details.  Ader  the  present  mo- 
tion should  be  disposed  of,  he  intended  to 
submit,  that  the  papers  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  to  be  immediately 
nominated*  and  to  be  confined  to  the  same 
persons  as  were  members  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, except  the  late  attorney  ^general* 
who  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that 
House.  Those  persons  must  be  much 
more  competent  than  any  other  members 
to  follow  up  the  communication  frooi  the 
Crown ;  but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  members,  he  should  propose  thst 
the  name  of  the  present  solicitor-general 
(sir  Robert  Gifford  )  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  late  attorney-general.  The 
noble  lord  then  concluded  with  moving 
the  address  to  the  effect  before  stated. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  had  opened  the  course  of  proceedings 
to  which  he  meant  to  resort,  the  House 
ought  seriously  to  pause  before  they  took 
another  step,  which  must  lead  to  tlie  sub- 
version of  all  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
For  his  part,  he  confessed  that  he  concur- 
red entirely  in  the  abhorrence  which  had 
been  expressed  in  a  petition  presented 
from  Reading  with  respect  to  the  measures 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He  wished  he 
could  <tay*  that  this  was  the  first  step  they 
had  uken  towards  despotic  power ;  but  u 
tBe  House  did  not  stem  them  now.  there 
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was  an  end  of  English  liberty.  If  die 
Habeas  Corpus  act  were  to  be  suspended 
for  any  longer  time,  it  might  hereafter  be 
made  a  dead  letter,  whenever  the  minis- 
ters thought  proper,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  country  was  gone  for  ever.  The 
House  would  remember*  that,  in  the  last 
session,  he  had  declared  his  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  keeping  up  a  large 
standing  army ;  and  they  would  now  de« ' 
termine  whether  subsequent  proceedings 
did  not  justify  the  observations  he  then 
made.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  the 
passing  of  the  Alien  act,  which  was  a  di- 
rect introduction  of  letires  de  cachet. 
On  that  occasion  he  took  the  liberty  of 
warniog  gentlemen*  that  if  they  suffered 
lettres  de  cachet  to  be  introduced*  no- 
matter  against  whom  they  were  to  ope- 
rate* whether  aliens  or  natives*  other  mea- 
sures would  speedily  follow,  entirely  de- 
structive of  all  British  freedom*  The 
Crown,  however*  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
tain a  large  standing  army*  a  large  stafi^ 
and  large  establishments ;  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this*  we  suspended  the  Habeaa 
Corpus  act*  we  put  the  whole  liberties  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ; 
we  made  the  Crown  a  despot ;  and  the 
people  of  England  were  as  complete  slaves 
as  the  people  of  any  other  country.  Ho 
protested  against  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  would  not  consent  to  any 
farther  suspension  of  this  great  bulwark  of 
our  liberties;  and  he  warned  the  House* 
that  if  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  noble  lord*  the  probability 
was,  they  would  never  see  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  unsuspended.  What  I  should 
this  country*  tliis  England*  »o  loved*  so 
honoured  by  our  ancestors ;  should  this 
land*  which  gave  freedom  to  every  slave 
that  set  his  foot  upon  it,  be  governed  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  any  set  of  ministers  ? 
What  had  become  of  that  patriotic  spirit 
which  raised  this  country  to  its  former 
greatness?  He  would  not  surrender  to 
ministers  the  power  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  England :  he  would  not  consent 
to  any  committee,  be  they  chosen  how 
they  might.  Let  the  proper  persons  exa- 
mine the  papers,  and  let  them  report  the 
evidence  to  the  House ;  but  then  let  the 
House  judge  fairly  and  impartially  for 
themselves.  The  committee  ought  not 
to  be  composed  of  those  persons  who  ex* 
amined  the  former  papers,  as  they  must 
have  a  bias  on  their  minds ;  they  should 
be  different  persons,  who  would  enter  into 
the  examination  without  prejudice  or  par- 
(3  M) 
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tiality.  If  discootents  existed,  they  Arose 
out  of  the  great  distresses  of  the  country, 
which  the  noble  lord  had  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  a  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of 
y^wt  to  a  state  of  peace,  but  which,  he  must 
be  now  couTinced,  were  not  merely  tern* 
porary.  Ministers  might  wish  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  it  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  saspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
The  whole  House,  in  a  committee,  oueht 
to  consider  what  were  the  proper  rememes 
to  be  applied ;  and  they  should  not  con- 
sent to  resign  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
merely  because  ministers  came  down,  and 
stated,  that  traitorous  practices  were  still 
continued. 

Mr.  Cmimen  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord.  A  delay 
of  a  few  days  until  the  approaching  trials 
were  over,  wduld,  without  the  apprehension 
of  any  improper  disclosures,  enable  the 
whole  House  to  take  the  papers  into 
consideration,  instead  of  referring  them 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Secret  Committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  then  moved,  "that  the  papers 
which  were  this  day  presented  to  the 
House  by  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  by 
command  of  his  royal  highness  the  rrince 
Regent,  be  referred  to  a  committee.'' 
Lord  Folkestone  moved,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, "  to  examine  and  arranee  the  same, 
and  to  report  the  substance  thereof  to  the 
House,  omitting  only  such  names  of  per- 
sons as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  the  persons  them- 
selves to  disclose.''  The  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  main  question  agreed 
to.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  secrecy,  consisting  of  21  members, 
be  appointed;  after  which  lord  Castle- 
reagh moved,  **  That  such  members  as 
were  of  the  connnittee  of  secrecy  appoint- 
ed on  the  5th  day  of  February  last,  and 
who  are  now  members  of  this  House,  be 
members  of  the  said  committee." 

Sir.  J,  Newport  objected  to  this  pro« 
posal  on  three  grounds :  first,  it  was  going 
out  of  the  way,  to  insult  every  other 
member  of  the  House  as  not  beins  wor- 
thy of  such  a  trust :  besides,  the  House 
elected  the  last  committee  by  ballot,  under 
the  circumstances  that  then  existed ;  but 
circumstances  were  now  entirely  diflerent; 
then  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  a 
session,  and  now  at  the  close  of  one :  then 
the  powers  required  were  to  be  exercised 
till  a  new  session,  perhaps  till  a  new  par- 
liament. Secondly,  the  members  of  the 
last  committee  must  Decessarily  be  more 
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or  less  partial  and  prejudiced*  It  was  al- 
most unavoidable  with  the  ordinary  frail- 
ties of  human  nature,  not  to  feel  some  bias 
towards  the  support  of  an  opinion  onctf 
advanced;  and  many  considered,  that 
their  whole  replication  depended  on 
maintaining  a  sort  of  obstinate  consis* 
tency*  Thirdly,  he  had  an  objection  to 
the  appointment  of  any -of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  on  this  committee,  because 
they  had  already  pronounced  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  the  Boble 
lord  himself  had  said,  that  a  spirit  of  se-* 
dition  existed  in  the  country;  and  that 
the  people  were  to  be  tried  on  this  charge 
by  a  committee.  He  (sir  J.  N.),  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  challenged  that  jury  ; 
he  challenged  it  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  on 
the  trial  of  a  criminal ;  he  challenged  that 
jury,  because  the  country  coidd  not  have 
a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  that  had*already  de- 
cided on  the  point  at  issue.  At  any  rate, 
on  the  event  of  a  farther  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  he  now  announced 
his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  a  clause  which  should  limit  the 
duration  of  such  a  measure  to  the  exists 
ence  of  the  present  parliament.  If  it  were 
continued  beyond  that  period,  the  people 
would  not  be  in  a  state  to  exercise  their 
elective  franchise ;  and  he  hoped,  at  all 
events,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  general  election  while  a  sword 
was  suspended  over  the  people  by  a  hair, 
which  might  any  moment  be  cut  at  the 
option  of  ministers.  He  should  propose, 
as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  committee  do 
consist  of  the  following  members:  Mr- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lord  6; 
Cavendish,  sir  C.  Mordaunt,  Mr.  W.  Pole, 
sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Attorney-general,  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Greenhill  Russell,  Mr. 
John  Fane,  Mr.  James  Abercromby,  sir 
Joha  Sebright,  lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Lyttelton^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Addington." 

Mr.  Bathurst  considered  the  course 
proposed  as  unusual.  As  to  the  objection 
of  disrespect  to  the  rest  of  the  House,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  same  in-' 
quiry  was  to  be  made  by  this  oommittee 
as  by  the  former,  and  that  the  former  waa 
chosen  by  ballot :  but  the  right  hoo.  ba- 
ronet, instead  of  acquiescing  in  thoae 
named  by  the  House  itself  for  maldog  the 
very  same  inquiry,  had  satd,  **  Reject 
them,  and  take  SI  named  by  myselL* 
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But  it  was  imposuble  that  a  committee  of 
pev  members  could  come  to  so  sound  a 
judgment   as  the   old   committee,    who 
ypould   examine  with  the  advantage  of 
having  had  all  the  papers  and  evidence 
before  them  on  the  founer  occasion.    As 
to  their  being  prejudiced  and  partial,  if 
they  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  on  the 
former  committee,  they  had  now  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  it;   but  if  all  their 
lipinions  had  been  borne  out  by  facts,  the 
advantages  they  would  derive  from  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  previous 
transactions,  would  much  more  than  coun- 
^rbalance  any  evil  that  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  infirmity  of  human  feel- 
jngs.    The  committee  were  not  called  on 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion ;  and 
the  point  before  them  was,  not  whether 
the  liberties  of  the  country  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended, but  whether  any  steps  at  all  ought 
tobeadopted  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  As  to  challengipg  the  jury  on 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  seemed  to 
dwelt  so  triumphantly,  and  rejecting  the 
{VCesence  of  ministers,  because  their  minds 
srere  made  up,  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
himself  contradicted   his  own  argument, 
bj  nominating  himself  two  of  the  minis- 
ters.     He  might  indeed  say,  that  they 
were  sot  on  the  last  committee ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  him,  their  minds  were  made 
up,  and  that  was  the  principal  ground  of 
his  challenge.     But,  admitting  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  were  to  challenge  the 
jurors,  as  partial,  how  was  the  allegation 
to  be  supported  i   His  majesty's  ministers 
bad  seen  the  whole  of  the  papers;   these 
papers  the  committee  would  also   see; 
and  why  were  ministers  more  partial  be- 
cause they  had  already  seen  that  which 
all  the  committee  must  see  before  it  came 
to  a  decision  ? 

Mr.  J9ran<f  said,  that  the  great  object  of 
appointing  a  committee  was,  to  obtain  an 
impartial  discussion  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  great  point  of  the  suspension 
of  our  liberties  was  now  to  rest.  The 
right  hoQ.  gentleman  had  shown  a  degree 
(oi  triumph,  because  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  named  one  of  the  ministers  for  this 
committee  (he  wished  he  had  not  done  so) ; 
but  this  afforded  no  ground  for  a  hasty  or 
inconsiderate  appointment.  Ministers 
had  preferred  a  sort  of  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  people  of  England,  and  they 
were  to  be  tried  on  charges  of  sedition 
and  rebellioo ;  but  by  what  jury  ?  He 
would  ask  whether  the  rsport  of  the  last 
committee  had  given  satiafaction  to  the 


discreet  or  reflecting  part  of  the  people  i 
If  he  were  to  ask  out  of  doors  whether  the 
committee  bad  been  satisfactorily  appoints 
ed,  the  answer  would  be,  No !  they  were 
not  appointed  by  the  House,  they  were 
merely  nominated  by  ministers.  Let  a 
committee  be  fairly  appointed  by  the 
House.  He  thought  the  reasons  alleged 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  against  appointing 
the  same  committee  had  great  weight  in 
them ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
that  men  who  had  before  made  up  their 
minds  should  not  continue  in  some  degree 
wedded  to  the  opinions  they  had  farmed 
at  first.  A  committee  was  wanted  that 
should  come  to  the  business  without  the 
influence  of  any  preconceived  opinion; 
but  had  not  ministers  made  up  their 
minds  beforehand?  If  hia  aiajesty'a  mip 
nisters,  if  the  representatives  in  parlii^ 
ment,  wished  to  carr^  the  peojrie  with 
them,  they  would  cautiously  abstain  from 
introducing  into  the  committee  any  per-> 
sons  whose  names  were  not  such  as  wooUl 
carry  conviction  to  all  honourable,  dia» 
creet,  and  conscientious  individuals. 
/  Mr.  Barham  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend» 
that  the  people  were  brought  to  a  sort  of 
trial,  and  that  it  was  highly  necessary  the 
jurors  should  be  altogether  impartiaL  Ha 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering 
bis  protest  against  the  measures  in  con* 
templation.  On  former  occasions^  he  had 
felt  himself  constrained,  painfully  con- 
strained, to  concur  in  measures  which  sus- 
pended the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The 
circumstances  of  those  times  seemed,  in 
some  measure,  to  justify  such  a  course  of 
proceeding ;  but  circumstances  at  present 
were  so  obviously  different,  that  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  by  dwelling  upoa 
them.  We  were  then  engaged  in  a  war, 
not  for  pride,  not  for  prosperity,  but  for 
existence:  it  was  then  known,  that  if  dis- 
contents existed  in  the  country,  ihey  could 
be  fomented  from  without  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  every  encouragement  and  aa« 
sistance  held  out  to  the  disaffected :  those 
discontents,  too,  were  ramified  and  ex- 
tended in  every  direction  through  the 
country.  At  present,  not  one  of  these 
grounds  of  alarm  existed:  no  force  was  in 
arms  against  the  government,  either  within 
or  without  the  country;  and  the  di^aHtct- 
ed  were  without  credit,  without  encou* 
ragement.  We  were  at  peHct  with  all  the 
world,' and  the  foreign  sptnt  of  ri.vi>iutioo 
and  diaorganiaation  had  nut  only  lailtM)  into 
disrepute,  but  bad  been  ^ucceedt^d  by  a 
reaction  of  the  icrj  opposite  tendency. 
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The  measures  at  present  in  contemplation 
were  also  the  more  grievous,  as  they  seem- 
ed not  to  be  temporary,  but  meant  for  a 
continuance,  and  as  an  overture  to  the 
total  extinction  of  our  liberties.    If  minis- 
ters succeeded  in  their  present  intentions, 
he  could  not  conceive  e  case  in  which 
they  might  not  for  the  future  demand  a 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.    Any 
wicked  minister,  wishing  to  be  absolute, 
would  only  have  to  instigate  a  disturbance, 
by  any  of  the  easy  methods  for  raising  the 
passions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
and  there  would  then  exist    the   same 
ground  for  suspending  our  liberties  as  at 
present.    Neither  were  the  measures  pro- 
posed at  all  applicable  to  what  had  hap- 
pened:   he    might    admit    that    certain 
districts  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
«nd  that  might  afford  a  reason  for  enacting 
a  law  as  to  those  particular  districts;  but 
was  it  any  ground  for  depriving  the  whole 
country  of  its  rights  and  liberties?  We 
were  familiarizing  our  ears  a  great  deal  too 
vouch  to  this  word  suspension.    Did  we 
sufficiently  consider,  that  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended  there  was  no 
difference  between  this  government  «nd 
that  of  the  most  despotic  sovereign  ?  The 
power  which  a  minister  had  of  committing 
to  prison  on  such  occasions  was  quite  as 
great  and  as  dangerous  as  the  leitres  de 
cachitt  so  long  and  so  justly  reprobated. 
We  were  congratulated  on  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  war,  as  it  was  termed — on  our 
triumphs  and  our  acquisitions:  but  in  what 
had  we  conquered,  if  we  were  after  all  to 
lose  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  all  our 
importance  as  a  nation?   What  had  we 

gamed,  or  in  what  was  this  government 
ifferent  from  that  of  Buonaparte,  if  our 
personal  freedom  was  taken  away  ?  Was 
he  any  longer  addressing  a  free  people? 
And  if  a  new  parliament  should  be  elected 
(which  he  trusted  would  never  be  the 
case)  during  a  suspension  of  all  our  free- 
dom, would  it  be  a  parliament?  Could  the 
people  be  said  to  exercise  their  elective 
franchise,  when  any  party  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  might  be  deemed  obnoxious 
was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  ministers?  In  surrendering  this 
they  surrendered  every  thing — themselves, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  a  wrong  decisittn 
had  been  come  to  by  the  late  committee 
on  the  information  laid  before  it,  and  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  send  any  new  pa- 
pers before  the  same  tribunal.  With  re- 
spect to  the  place  with  which  he  was 
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connected,  he  was  sure  an  improper  deci- 
sion had  taken  place  in  the  Lord's  com- 
mittee, and  he  did  not  know  that  any  evi- 
dence but  that  on  which  their  report  was 
founded  had  been  submitted  to  (he  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
Steward  of  Norwich,  a  very  respectable 
magistrate,  who  usually  takes  the  chair  at 
the  sessions  in  the  absence  of  the  recorder, 
had  requested  him  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  the  grand  jury  had  been  charged  to 
inquire  if  there  were,  or  had  been,  any 
seditious  or  blasphemous  societies.   A  very 
careful  inquiry  was  in  consequence  set  on 
foot,  and  the  result  of  it  he  begged  to  read. 
He  then  read  the  presentment  made  by  the 
grand  jury,  in  which  they  declare  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  that  no  such  societies  existed 
in  that  city.    On  this  presentment  being 
made,  the  steward  discharged  the  grand 
jury,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  the  city 
of  Norwich  must  now  stand  acquitted  of 
that  with  which  it  had  been  charged.    This 
was  said  not  merely  in  an  official  way, 
but  was  the  private  opinion  of  that  respect- 
able magistrate,  who  had  authorized  him 
to  state  the  fact  as  forcibly  as  he  could  to 
the  House.    All  that  had  occurred  since 
the  reports  were  made,  he  contended  went 
to  falsify  the  predictions  which  had  been 
hazarded  from  certain  quarters.  He  wished 
the  facts  which  had  since  transpired  in 
Norwich,  to  be  compared  with  the  infor- 
mation given  the  committee.    Since  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred  there  had 
been  an  election ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
a  bad  spirit  had  not  been  manifested  on 
this  occasion;  there  had  certainly  been 
some  riot  and  tumult,  which  every  respect* 
able  person  in  Norfolk  must  have  been 
grieved  to  see ;  but  there  had  been  nothing 
that  could  be  taken  to  indicate  disaffection 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.    The 
tumults  which  had  occurred  were  of  a 
character  directly  opposite.    The  inquiry 
DOW  called  for  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be 
entrusted  to  other  hands;    if  this  were 
done,  he  should  rather  hope  that  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  would  be  come  to  by  gen- 
tlemen who  had   no  former  opinions  to 
maintain,  than  from  those  who  had  already 
given  such  a  pledge  as  he  thought  had 
been  given  by  the  members  of  the  late 
committee.    He  would  therefore  rather 
see  the  inquiry  confined  to  some  of  his  hon. 
friends  behind  him,  than  to  the  colleagues 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite.    In  Ireland, 
when  a  part  of  the  country  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  whole  king- 
dom was  not  put  out  of  the  law.  He  there* 
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fore  contended,  because  svinptoms  of  die-  I  admitted,  the  old  committee  would  not 
affection  had  been  mamfested    in  some  |  produce  that  effect  on  the  public  mind 
parte  of  thift  country,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

Mr.  Protheroe  thought  the  last  com- 
mittee should  have  contained  more  county 
members.  He  had  given  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  result  of  their  report,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  unanimity,  and  that  was  a 
circumstance  that  in  any  new  committee 
would  much  influenee  his  vote.  The  re- 
newal of  the  suspension  would  be  a  more 
important  measure  than  the  first  suspen- 
sion. He  did  not  approve  of  any  indivi- 
dual member  nominating  a  list  of  members, 
with  the  semblance  only  of  a  free  election. 
Mr.  Lamb  supported  the  amendment, 
and  pressed  the  noble  lord  to  agree  to  a 
new  co'iimittee  of  unbiassed  and  intelligent 
members,  and  to  lay  all  the  papers  before 
them.  On  former  occasions,  the  minister 
tiad  proposed  the  renewal  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibihty.  That  was  a  manly  mode.— 
But  when  it  was  attempted  to  mix  in  a 
committee,  with  ministers  and  their  friends, 
«ome  of  those  who  were  generally  contrary 
to  them  in  politics,  such  a  committee  ought 
to  be  formed  upon  a  larger  basis,  or  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the    country.      The    proceeding  of  the 

noble  lord  could  not  farther  even  his  own 

views,    if  hu  proposed  committee  made  a 

similar   report  with  the  last,  the  people 

would  say,  that  they  were  prejudiced  and 

pledged.      If  that  committee^    so  con^ 

etituted,  presented  a  different  report, 
•then  the  people  would  «ay  that  they  had 
"been  alarmed  by  the  public  reprobation 

which  their  former  conauct  had  received. 
Sir  W.  Burroughs  contended,   that  it 

would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House 

and  the  country  that  42  members  should 

concur  in  the  necessity  of  the  continuance 

of  this  measure,  than  to  have  merely  the 

report  of  21  members  selected  by  the  noble 

lord  and  his  colleagues. 

Lord  Milton  said,  the  motion  of  his 

right  hon.  friend  did  not  appear  to  him  to 

suggest  the  most  convenient  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee.    If  it  should  be  the 

pleasure  of  the  House  to  revive  the  old 

committee,  he  should  certainly  be  constant 

in  his  attendance.    It  could  not  be  denied 

that  the  old   committee   would   possess 

greater  facilities  for  conducting  the  in- 
quiry, and  would  more  readily  take  up  the 

aequo!  of  that  which  they  had  begun,  than 

it  could  be  taken  up  by  any  other  body  of 

iiien*    Bat  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 


produce  that  effect  on  the  public  mind 
which  was  desirable.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  plans  ought  to 
be  balanced.  He  could  wish  to  mix  up 
some  new  names  with  some  of  the  old 
committee.  He  was  unwilling  to  exclude 
ministers.  He  thought  they  ought  to  he 
in  the  committee,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
hon.  friends  who  were  directly  opposed  to 
them.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee he  could  wish  to  be  new,  and  select- 
ed from  different  sides  of  the  House.  He 
wished  the  committee  to  have  the  power 
of  sending  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 
He  did  not  approve  or  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  nor  could  he  vote  for  that  of 
his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Stuart  Woriley  was  afraid  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  old  com- 
mittee were  revived  without  any  alteration. 
He  could  wbh  some  new  members  to  be 
added  to  it.  To  accomplish  this,  he  sup- 
posed he  must  first  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  he  presumed  it  would 
then  be  competent  for  him  to  propose  that 
other  members  should  be  added  to  the  old 
committee     [Cries  of  No,  no!]. 

The  Speaker  apprehended  the  course 
proposed  to  be  pursued,  was  impracticable 
now.  By  the  vote  of  the  House  it  had  al- 
ready been  decided,  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  twenty-one  members. 
If,  then,  it  should  be  carried  that  the  old 
committee  should  be  revived,  that  decision 
would  be  conclusive  against  the  admission 
of  new  members,  but  in  cases  where  the 
old  members  could  not  be  obtained ;  one 
new  member,  it  was  known,  must  be  added 
in  the  room  of  the  late  attorney-general. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley    then    announced   his 
intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided  : 
For  the  original  Motion 
For  the  Amendment    - 
Majority 

List  of  the  Minority, 


126 
66 


60 


Atherley,  Arthur 
Althorp,  vise. 
Astell,  W.  • 

Barham,  J.  F. 
Bamet,  James 
Barnard,  vise. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Babinston,  T. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 


Douglas^  hon.  F. 
Faza^erley,  N. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Finlay,  K. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Ouise,  sir  W. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hornby,  £. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hammersleyi  H. 
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Leader,  Wm. 
lalouche,  Robert 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lcfevre,  C.  S. 
Martin  y  J. 
Mathew,  hon.  M. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Onslow,  Arthur 
Farnell,  sir  H. 
Philips,  G. 
Figgott,sirA. 
Powletl,  hon.  W. 


Portman,  £;  B. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Rancliife.  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Shaw,  sir  James 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Teed,  John 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G, 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Wa]degrave,hon.  cap. 
Webb,  E. 

TELLERS. 

Burroughs,  sir  Wm. 


Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G.    Calcraft,  John 
Proby,  hon.  capt. 

The  main  question  was  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  was  added  to 
the  committee. 

Lord  Folkestone  moved,  "  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  said  committee,  that 
they  inquire  particularly  into  the  origin, 
character,  and  extent,  of  the  disaffection 
supposed  to  exist)  or  which  may  be  al- 
leged in  the  said  papers  to  exist,  in  the 
country ;  and  that  they  examine  witnesses 
both  to  these  particular  points,  and  as  to 
the  credit  due  to  the  written  evidence  on 
which  the  allegation  of  such  disaffection 
is  founded ;  and  that  they  report  tlieir  opi- 
nion on  all  these  matters  distinctly  to  the 
House,  together  with  an  Appendix,  stat- 
ing the  substance  of  the  evidence  on 
which  such  opinion  shall  be  founded." 

Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  the  motion ; 
first,  on  the  ground  that  part  of  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  the  committee  were  al- 
ready empowered  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  appendix  would  expose  many 
things  which  it  was  expedient,  for  the 
ends  of  justice,  should  not  to  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  if  the  last 
committee  had  examined  witnesses,  thev 
would  never  have  made  the  report  which 
had  excited  zo  much  disgust.  Could  there 
be  a  doubt,  that  many  ot^the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  that  report  would  have  as- 
sumed a  very  different  aspect  if  those 
busy,  meddling,  mischievous  magistrates 
who,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  Uie  mi- 
nisters, had  furnished  all  sorts  of  rumours 
and  charges,  had  been  brought  before  the 
committee  ?  If  tliose  enlightened  gentle- 
men, who  had  lately  carried  on  such  an 
intevesting  correspondence  with  the  home 


secretary ;  if  those  worthy  persons,  who 
called  themselves  knights  of  Brunswick, 
one  of  whom,  in  the  late  contest  for 
Norfolk,  had  been  author  of  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  calumnies  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press ;  if  such  pernicious 
meddlers  were  brought  to  the  test,  and 
their  vf^ue  assertions  were  well  sifled» 
could  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  result  of 
such  examination  would  be,  that  their 
charges  would  dwindle  into  the  most  ri* 
diculous  insignificance  ?  He  was  the  more 
led  to  make  these  remarks  on  account  of 
some  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  county,  and  also  in  the  town 
which  he  represented  in  parliament.  He 
had  been  told,  that,  in  Northumberland, 
a  mischievous  nugistrate  had  thought 
proper  to  bring  charges  of  a  treasonable 
nature  against  a  gentleman  of  the  first  re« 
spectability;  and  had  put  him,  as  it  were, 
to  the  ban,  as  a  dangerous  person,  be- 
cause forsooth  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
Cheviot  to  hunt ;  and  this  wise  magistrate 
had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  array  the  shepherds  in  arms  against 
the  government.'  And  yet,  contemptible 
as  such  a  suspicion  was,  this  gentlenum, 
before  he  set  off  to  hunt,  was  forced  to  go 
and  explain  his  object  to  this  informinff 
officious  magistrate.  He  verily  beUeved* 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  magistrates  would,  if  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  be  found  to  be  equally  grouudleas 
and  absurd.  In  the  town  which  he  re- 
presented, though  there  had  been  the 
greatest  distress,  yet  it  had  been  borne 
more  patiently  than  in  almost  any  district^ 
nor  was  there  the  least  trace  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  yet  he  had  been  informed,  that  with- 
in this  day  or  two,  the  streets  of  Shrews- 
bury bad  been  paraded  with  cavalry,  on 
some  mistaken  notion  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  intended  to  attack  a  depot  of 
arms  there.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  the  inhabitants  had  no  such  intention. 

Sa  laugh  from  the  Treasury-bench].  He 
id  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  laugh ;  but  he  would  re-assert,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  contemplated 
no  such  disorder  as  was  imputed  to  them ; 
and  he  would  say,  generally,  that  be 
firmly  believed,  that  If  any  disaffection 
existed  any  where  in  the  kingdom,  the 
cause  was  to  be  traced  solely  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government  itself. 

Mr.  Bathurst  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  was  misinformed  as  to 
both  the  circumstances  related.  No  in- 
telligence had  been  sent  to  government, 
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by  wUch  any  gentfamen,  either  in  Nor- 
thumberland or  Shropshire,  were  com- 
promued. 

The  motion  was  then  negatired. 

Lord  FMeUone  said,  that  notwtthstaod« 
iojr,  the  failure  of  his  motion,  be  should 
o£r  another.  He  had  understood  that 
aeveral  persons  had  been  taken  up  under 
the  suspension  act,  and  he  knew  particu- 
larly that  three  persons  had  been  appro* 
bended  in  Berkshire.  It  was  a  grief  ous 
thing  if  those  persons  should  be  suffered 
to  rol  in  gaol  aadefinitely;  but  he  knew 
BO  other  means  of  remedying  so  great  an 
evil  than  by  the  motion  which  he  should 
now  propose.  It  was,  '<  That  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  said  committeei  that  they 
inquire  into  the  particular  case  of  each  and 
every  person  detained  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  *  for  enabhng  hia  majesty  to 
*  secure  and  detain  such  persons  aahis 

<  majesty   shall   suspect   are   conspiring 

<  against  his  person  and  government  ;*  and 
that  they  report  to  the  House,  a  list  of 
auch  persons,  atating  their  names,  their 
trades,  professions,  and  ooctipations,  their 
ages,  the  places  of  their  connnepient,  the 
places  where  arrested,  and  the  dates  of 
their  arrest  and  commitment,  together 
with  their  opinion  on  the  necessity  and 
exfiediency  of  their  arrest,  and  commit- 
ment, and  of  the  continuance  of  their  de- 
tention.*' 

Lord  CastUreagh  opposed  the  motion. 
The  secretary  of  state  acted  upon  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
trusted  with  a  certain  discretion.  Besides, 
the  motion  would  defeat  the  very  object 
of  the  acts  passed  this  session,  which  were 
intended  to  give  the  power  of  detaining  in 
prison  without  trial,  in  cases  where  the 
ends  of  justice  would  not  be  forwarded  by 
imoiediate  trial. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  Jurte  6. 

Lord  Colchestbr.]  The  Speaker 
reported  lord  Colchester's  Answer  to 
Vote  of  Thanks  of  yesterday ;  as  follows : 

'«  Lofufoft,  6  June  1817. 
M  Sir ;— I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
led^  your  letter  of  this  day,  communi- 
cating lo  me,  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  which  the  House  is  pleas- 
ed to  express  its  thanks  to  me  for  my  ser- 
vioea  as  their  Speaker,  during  the  period 
in  which  I  have  bnen  called  upon  to  fill 


that  high  eflice.  And  having  devoted  the 
best  years  of  my  health  and  strength  to 
the  service  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  conscioutness  that  during  that 
long  period,  I  have  never  ceased  to  exert 
my  best  endeavoarsto  execute  the  varioua- 
duties  of  the  station  whioh  I  held  by  their 
favour,  however  inadequately  those  duties 
may  hsve  been  performed,  I  beg  you  will 
assare  the  House  of  the  deep  and  last* 
iag  ffratitude  with  which  I  now  receive 
this  distinguished  testimony  of  its  appro- 
bation.—•!  request  also  that  you,  Sir,  will 
he  pleased  to  accept  my  best  thanke 
for  tike  expressions  of  kindness  with  whiehr 
you  have  conveyed  to  me  this  communis 
cation.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
To  the  right  hon,  Colchsstkr*    • 

the  Speaker,  &c.  &c 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  reported  the 
Answer  efthe  Prince  Regent  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  yesterday.    It  was  as  follows:— 

**  The  Prince  Regent  haa  the  justest 
sense  of  the  long  services  and  great  merit 
of  Charlea  lord  Cdchester,  late  SpiKaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  and,  m  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
had  already  taken  the  same  into  his  con- 
sideration. 

•*  The  Prince  Regent  is  desirous,  in 
eomplianee  with  the  wishes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons,  to  confer  upon 
the  said  lord  Colchester  some  further 
signal  mark  of  his  favour ;  but,  as  the  same 
cannot  be  efiectually  granted  and  secured 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
his  royal  highness  recomroends  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment m  this  purpose." 

Ordered,  That  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  An- 
swer on  Monday  next. 

Alr-hooses  Licrncxs  Regulation 
Bill.]  Mr.  Bennet  tosey  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  brins  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Ale-housea 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  report  of 
the  committee,  which  had  been  presented 
went  at  great  length  into  the  existing  ma« 
nagement  of  those  bouses ;  but  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  House  long,  as 
he  had  but  a  few  observations  to  make. 
The  motion  waa  brouaht  forward  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vote  of  the  committee,  which 
had  sat,  as  the  House  knew,  during  the 

S renter  part  of  last  session,  and  a  consi- 
erable  part  of  the  preseat|  for  the  pur« 
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pose  of  ioqttiriDg  into  the  aftate  of  the  po* 
lice  of  the  metropolis.  It  early  occurred 
to  tbeoiy  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vice  and  immorality  which  prevailed  might 
be  traced  to  the  bad  tyttem  at  present 
acted  upoHi  in  licensing  and  regulating 
public  Houses.  It  was  therefore  thought 
expedient  to  make  a  special  and  distinct 
report  upon  that  subject.  It  would  be 
seen  by  the  evidence  in  that  report,  not 
only  that  bouses  of  the  most  nefarious 
kind  were  permitted  to  exist,  but  that  they 
existed  with  the  full  countenance  and 
concurrence  of  some  of  the  police  officers 
who  frequented  them,  and  who  had  a  fel- 
low feeling  with  the  persons  assembled  in 
them.  There  were  above  200  houses 
of  that  description  in  London,  in  which  a 
nightly  and  promiscuous  assemblage  took 
place,  not  only  of  men  and  women,  but  of 
Doys  and  girls,  of  eight,  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  years  of  ase.  In  some  of  them 
there  was  established  a  sort  of  legular 
court  of  justice,  at  the  head  of  which  a  jew 
presided,  before  whom  was  brought  all 
the  pillage  and  profits  of  the  day  and  nighty 
and  wlio  superintended  their  regular  distri- 
bution. He  knew  one  instance,  of  a  boy 
not  13  years  old,  who,  in  the  course  of  one 
night  disposed  of  property  in  one  of  those 
houaes  to  the  amount  of  100^.  The  pro- 
priety of  putting  down  such  monstrous 
abuses,  would  be  admitted  by  every  one. 
The  law  by  which  all  public  houses  were 
at  present  governed,  was  the  29th  of 
George  2nd.  According  to  that  law,  it  was 
necessary  that  any  person  applying  for  a 
licence,  should  have  a  testimonial  of  cha* 
racter;  and  that  certain  recognizances 
should  be  entered  into.  But  a  regular 
system  of  evasion  was  practised,  which 
rendered  both  these  precautions  nugatory. 
Half  a  crown  would,  at  any  time,  purchase 
the  requisite  character,  and  as  to  the  re- 
cognizances, they  were  mere  nonsense. 
The  clerk  had  a  list  of  publicans  alpha- 
betically arranged,  according  to  wnich 
list  A.  became  security  for  B.,  B.  for  C, 
and  so  on.  In  that  way,  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  recognizances  became  a  mere 
nullity.  It  was  his  intention,  if  the  House 
permitted  him  to  bring  in  the  bill,  to  pro- 
vide that  bona  fide  characters  should  be 
given,  not  only  by  persons  residing  in  the 
parish  where  the  public  house  was  to  be 
aet  up,  but  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
parish  where  the  publican  himself  lived, 
and  where,  consequently  he  would  be  well 
known.  With  respect  to  the  recogniz- 
ancesi  be  would  apecifically  enumerate 


the  different  kinds  of  offences  by  whicb 
they  would  become  forfeited;  and  the 
publican  himself  should  be  bound  in  »> 
greater  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  the  other 
party,  than  was  now  required.  Upon 
trans^essing  any  of  the  rules  laid  down 
for  his  conduct,  he  should  be  liable  to  a 
greater  fine  than  could  be  inflicted  at  pre- 
sent; upon  a  second  transgression^  the 
fine  should  be  still  farther  increased ;  and 
upon  a  third,  it  should  be  imperative  for 
the  magistrates  to  send  him  before  a  jury 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions.-  If  found  guilty 
there,  his  recognizances  to  be  ferteitedy 
his  licence  taken  away,  and  he  to  be  de« 
dared  incapable  of  keeping  a  public  house 
afterwards.  His  house  was  to  be  shut  up, 
and  the  licence  suspended,  whenever  he 
was  sent  before  a  jury,  and  not  to  be  re« 
opened  till  the  general  licensing  day,, 
when  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new 
house.  Another  part  of  the  bill  would  go 
to  prevent  that  system  which  now  pre« 
vailed  of  brewers  compelling  tbeir  tenants 
to  use  only  their  oivn  beer— a  systeo> 
which  completely  deprived  the  public  of 
the  advantage  of  having  a  good  and  whole-' 
some  beveraffe.  He  meant  to  introduce 
a  clause,  declaring  such  contracts  between 
brewers  and  publicans  null  and  void,  and 
leaving  the  latter  at  full  liberty  to  obtaia 
their  beer  wherever  they  could  get  it  best* 
He  was  aware  that  those  contracts  were 
already  so  considered  in  the  courts  o£ 
justice,  where  it  had  always  been  laid 
down,  whenever  such  cases  came  before 
them,  that  the  brewer  was  bound  ta  sup- 
ply good  beer,  or  else  the  publican  had  a 
rieht  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  The  effecl 
of  the  clause  in  question  would  be  toopea 
the  trade,  and  .greatly  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic. The  next  important  point  which 
would  be  embraced  in  the  bill,  was  an 
alteration  in  the  powers  now  possessed  by 
magistrates  of  refusing  and  taking  away 
licenses  at  their  own  discretion.  That  waa 
a  power,  he  contended,  with  which  no  man 
ought  to  be  invested ;  a  power  which  ena- 
bled a  magistrate,  from  whim,  caprice, 
or  resentment,  to  reduce  an  individual 
from  a  state  of  comparative  opulence  to 
one  of  utter  pauperism.  Many  instances 
of  that  kind  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  committee.  It  was  no  answer  to 
tell  him,  that  the  magistrates  could  be 
called  to  an  account  for  their  conduct. 
They  could  not  be  called  to  any  account, 
unless  they  assigned  a  corrupt  reason  for 
refusing  or  revoking  a  license.  So  long 
as  they  kept  themselves  mug  and  quiet  la 
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tbeir   UceniiBg  todoh   and  allegtd   no 

Kands  for  iMr  proceeding,  the  iadivi* 
1I0  emieved  were  whoUr  without  re* 
dreis.  By  the  litenitton  wnioh  he  pro- 
poied  to  nuakey  the  property  of  publieant 
would  be  put  where  it  oeght  to  be  put, 
where,  in  fact,  all  other  property  was  put, 
in  the  hands  of  a  jury.  He  should  there* 
fere  movct "  ^^^  letre  be  given  to  brrog 
in  a  bill  for  amendinff  the  laws  for  regulat- 
ing the  manner  of  licensing  alehouses  in 
that  part  of  Uie  united  kinffdom  called 
England,  and  for  the  more  eflectuaDy  pre- 
Yenting  disorders  therein.'* 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  tho^ht  this  pro- 
ceedidg  of  his  hon.  friend  very  extraor- 
dinary. A  committee,  of  whidi  he  was 
chairman,  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  and  had 
producea  a  report  which  was  as  yet  in  the 
nands  of  very  few  members ;  yet  upon 
this  report  of  a  partial  case,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  which  was  still  unknown, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  not  only  ob» 
jected  to  the  mode  and  the  hurry  of  the 
measure,  but  would  oppose  some  of  its 
most  important  clauses.  He  could  not 
allow  the  power  of  depriving  publicans 
of  their  licenses  to  be  taken  from  the 
magistrates,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
the  only  great  check  which  the  laws  had 
iniposed  upon  irregularities,  and  the  only 
•are-guard  of  public  morals,  till  he  heara 
it  proved  that  they  had  misconducted 
themselves  in  so  important  an  exercise 
of  their  authority. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onshm  gave  the  hon. 
member  high  praise  for  the  perseverance 
and  liAour  he  and  the  committee  had 
bestowed  on  the  subject.  Every  countiy 
gentleman  must  have  felt  that  the  most 
painful  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in 
Dcing  omiged  to  stop  the  license  or  per- 
mit the  abuse,  and  that  no  middle  course 
existed  to  check  the  mal-condoct  of  the 
publican. 

Mr.  Symner  saw  no  irregularitr  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  thb  bilL  it  mi^ht 
have  been  introduced  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  hoD.  member,  without  any  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
but  being  backed  by  that  recemmepda- 
tioo,  it  came  with  more  force. 

Mr.  SAoto  Ltfem^  pronounced  a  hi^h 
panegyric  on  the  labours  of  the  commit- 
tee and  his  hon.  friend.  The  evil  called 
loudly  for  remedy,  and  now,  when  it  was 
pvopoied  that  something  should  be  done 
dbetoaUy.  it  was  but  an  ungradoua  re- 
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turn  to  that  committee  to  object  upon 
a  point  of  supposed  irregularity. 

Mr.  GooA  considered  the  hon.  member 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  pains  he 
had  bestowed  in  investigating  the  evil 
complained  o£ 

Leave  was  then  given,  and  the  bill 
was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  tone. 

Extents  ik  Aid— Petition  ov  Mh. 
EvxNNETT.1  Mr.  W.  Smith  stated,  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  whidi  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary nature.  It  was  signed  byThomas 
Evennett,  formerly  a  fiirmer  of  Waltham- 
Abbey,  in  tlie  county  of  Essex,  and  had 
been  sent  to  him  bv  a  barrister,  who,  he 
apprehended,  had  been  employed  by  the 
petitioner  in  the  course  of  the  transac- 
tions of  which  it  oomplaioed.  The  cause 
of  complaint  was  the  process,  andexecu« 
tion  upon  an  Extent  in  Aid ;  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  a  greater  coropUca* 
tion  of  injuries  had  never  been  committed 
upon  an  individual,  than  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  course  of  what  was  mdled 
law  and  justice.  About  60  weeks  ago  the 
whole  of  this  person's  property  of  every 
kind  had  been  seixed,  and  ne  himself  had 
laid  in  gaol  ever  since.  He  could  not  ob- 
tain his  discharge  either  by  the  insolvent 
act  or  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  be* 
cause  his  creditor  was  nominally  a  debtor 
to  the  Crown.  The  prosecution  was  at 
the  suit  of  a  Mr.  Bignoid,  a  banker  at  Nor- 
wich, and  secretary  to  the  Norwich  Insu« 
ranee  company,  and  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  this  extent  from  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  although  the  debt  in  question 
was  due  to  him  in  hb  capacity  of  a  private 
banker,  by  representing  himself  to  be  lia- 
ble to  government  for  the  securities  fvr« 
nished  by  the  Insunmce  company  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  revenue* 
It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  he 
was  no  more  liable,  thou^  he  might  be 
the  person  sued  on  the  part  of  the  society, 
than  any  other  subscrioer  or  proprietor ; 
and  if  he  had  employed  the  funds  of  the 
society  in  his  banking  concerns,  that  was 
his  own  fault,  and  what  Indeed  he  had  no 
right  to  do ;  it  being  in  his  power,  and  it 
being  his  duty  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
these  funds  in  a  separate  chest.  ^  This, 
however,  was  the  01^  possible  view  in 
which  he  could  be  mdrectly  regarded  aa 
a  debtor  to  the  Crown,  and  of  course  en- 
titled to  sue  out  this  sort  of  execution 
against  his  own  private  debtors ;  and  a 
more  scandalous  or  Ihiudulent  pretence, 
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applied  to  more  oppressive  purposes,  he 
had  never  known.  This  poor  man,  who 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  afflicted 
since  his  confinement  with  a  paralytic 
stroke ;  he  had  been  compelled  to  depend 
for  sustenance  on  the  charity  of  his  neigh- 
bours; the  creditor,  under  this  species  of 
execution,  not  being  obliged  to  contribute 
to  his  support ;  and  he  now  prayed  for 
such  relief,  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
might  think  proper  to  afford  him. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Protheroe, 
sir  J.  Newport,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr.  Barclay,  the  Petition 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Civil  Sbrvicb8  Compeksatioh 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
goine  into  the  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  felt  it  his  dotjr  to  state, 
that  as  a  member  of  that  committee  which 
had  recommended  this  bill,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  hd  did  then,  and  still  would 
approve  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  a 
source  of  much  good.  If  be  knew  a  plan 
to  get  rid  of  the  sinecures  without  com- 
pensation, he  would  adopt  it,  but  he  knew 
none;  and  when  he  considered  that  by 
this  plan  they  took  away  90  or  100,00(V. 
from  the  Crown,  and  ^ve  it  back  only 
48,000^  he  conceived  it  certainly  a  good 
bargain  for  the  public.  The  power  of 
the  Crown  was  thus  abridged  considerably, 
and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  sinecu- 
vists  would  relinquish  their  situations 
without  an  equivalent,  he  thought  this  bill 
a  very  proper  nlan. 

M«.  J^onoeM  entered  his  protest  against 
the  provisions  of  this  and  the  other 
bills  connected  with  it,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  being  meant  to  promote  real 
economy;  for  certainly  had  that  been 
their  object,  those  ancient  offices  would 
not  have  been  at  all  touched,  at  least  so 
early.  He  did  not  see  on  what  pounds 
sinecures  dionld  be  branded  with  infamy, 
merely  because  in  one  or  two  instances 
thejr  had  been  abused. 

Sir  J.  Neomort  said,  that  sinecure 
offices  had  fallen  into  such  disrepute 
in  the  country,  that  they  could  be  no 
longer  considered  as  honourable  re- 
waras  for  services,  whidi  they  were 
formerly  intended  to  be.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  neble  lord,  whether  he  had  under- 
stood him  correctly,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that,  in  case  the  bUl  for  suppressing  these 
offices  failed,  the  Crown  would  be  advised 
to  withhold  its  content  from  the  compen- 
sitionbill? 
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Lord  CttitUrea^h  had  no  difficulty  in 
stating,  that  mmisters  would  do  every 
thing  in  good  faith  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  both  as  regarded  their  official 
influence  and  their  individual  exertions. 

The  ^ouse  then  resolved  itself  into  die 
committee,  in  which  a  conversation  took 
place  on  the  various  clauses  of  thebilL 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  intimated,  that  as 
he  hsd  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  Irish  exchequer,  he  would  not  so* 
cept  of  any  salary  or  emolument  under 
this  bilL 
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Monday^  June  9. 

Lord  Colchsstxr.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  Prince 
Regent's  Answer  to  their  Address^ 

The  ChanceUar  of  the  Exchequer,  after  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  the  late 
Speaker,  entered  into  a  consideration  of 
the  provision  which,  it  was  desirable  to 
make  with  respect  to  him.  He  adverted 
to  the  allowance  made  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  on  his  retiring  from  the  Chair  in 
the  early  part  of  ms  majesty's  retgn^ 
which  was3,000i.  a  year,  and  observed 
that  considering  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  incaleuhdile  io^ 
crease  in  the  duties  which  the  Speaker 
had  to  perform,  he  was  persuaded  the 
House  would  not  consider  a  grant  of 
4,00(M.  a  year  to  lord  Colchester  during 
his  life,  and  on  his  demise  of  3,00M.  a 
year  to  the  immediate  successor  to  the 
title,  too  liberal  a  vote.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  reseda- 
tion  to  that  efiecL 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  contended,  that  the 

sum  proposed  was  very  insufficient.     Ne» 

cessaiy  as  economy  was  in  the  present 

state  of  a£Eurs,  the  country  was  not  yet  so 

poor  as  to  be  unable  justly  to  reward  those 

who  had  so  long  devoted  themselves  to  its 

service  as  the  noble  lord  in  question.    He 

thought  not  only  that  the  sum   to  be 

r  granted  in  the  first  instance  to  lord  Col* 

'  diester  should  be  larger,   but  that  the 

reversionary  grant  should  extend  to  two 

lives.    In  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  he 

amoved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  sum  of 

SflOOL  be  substituted  for  4,000<. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  contended,  Uial  no 
one  could  estimate  tne  services  md  merits 
of  the  hite  Speaker  more  highly  than  bim« 
self,  but  insisted  that,  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  there  were  other  considem- 
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lioBS  to  be  «tteiided  to,  more  imperiom 
diao  eren  gratitude  iueir.  The  sieteof 
the  pobltc  meooB  was  such  that  we  oouM 
Bot  now  part  with  one  thilling  unnecetsa* 
rily.  Lord  Colchesler  had  a  phice  of 
IfSOOL  a  year  in  Ireland,  which  made  his 
jncome^  from  the  public  5,500^  a  year. 

The  Ckaneelhr  of  the  Exchequer  oh* 
aenred»  that  this  diacnssion  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  tikat  his  proposal  was,  under 
all  cireumstances,  the  best;  and  he  re- 
commended the  House  to  adhere  to  it ; 
at  the  same  time  he  must  add,  that  the 
place  in  Ireland  was  given  as  a  compen- 
aation  for  one  that  had  been  relinquished. 
Mr.  H*  Sumner  expressed  his  wish  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  but  intimated 
his  intention  of  perseferingin  the  propo- 
sition of  estendii^  the  reversionary  grant 
to  two  lives* 

Mr.  Fomomby  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  amecT  to  withdraw  bis 
amendment,  as  with  all  therespect  which  he 
entertained  for  the  late  SpeaLer,  and  with 
all  the  conviction  which  he  felt  of  the  jus- 
tice of  liberally  rewarding  his  valuable  ser- 
vices^ other  public  duties  of  an  imperative 
description  would  have  compellea  him  to 
vote  against  it*  In  fact,  he  conceived 
that  the  sum  proposed  bv  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  was,  if  any  tning,  too  high, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
wttse  considered,  and  when  it  was  also 
taken  into  the  account  tliat  lord  Colchester 
derived  an  inoome  of  l|500{i  from  a  place 
inlrdand. 

Mr.  Tfsmey  declared,  that  no  man 
could  feel  more  grateful  than  himself  for 
the  services  of  the  late  Speaker,  but  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  ideas  of 
economy  to  ffrant  mora  than  had  been 
proposed,  in  the  present  state.of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  ha  felt  some  indignation  at  the 
naanner  in  which  the  grant  had  been  at 
first  proposed  u  the  House.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
according  to  all  the  precedents,  he  could 
not  for  himself  i^ree  to  pay  the  late 
Speaker  4,000{.  a  year.  On  what  srounds 
was  that  sum  proposed  ?  The  noble  lord 
had  no  looger  to  support  that  hospitality 
which  was  expected  of  him  when  Speaker; 
and  was  the  salary  to  be  continuea  when 
the  hospitality  it  was  meant  to  support  was 
oo  looger  requisite?  Besides,  what  had 
been  the  scale  to  others  ?  There  was  a  bill 
before  the  House  in  which  the  utmost  re« 
ward  that  could  be  bestowed  on  civil  ser- 
vices was  limited  to  SfiQOL  a  vear  for  one 
life^  and  though  the  Speakers  exertions 


wera  great,  what  wera  they  when  com* 
pared  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  the  interests  of  Europe  to  attend  to) 
And  yet  his  wardeaship  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  not  worth  more  than  SfiOOL  a 
year.  What  minister  had  ever  been  re«> 
warded  on  the  scale  now  proposed  ?  Lord 
Wellington  had  no  mora  than  2/XXML  a 
year  attached  to  his  rank  of  Viscount* 
Why  had  the  Speaker  greater  claims  on 
the  public  purse  for  services  which,  after 
all,  wera  services  aActing  the  health 
alone— 4br  as  to  the  anxiety  that  had  been 
talked  of,  he  fidt  less  than  any  man  in  the 
House,  or  perhaps  was  the  only  num  en^ 
tirel^  without  anxiety;  he  existed  in  a  sort 
of  middleatmosphera,  between  the  twooon- 
tending  parties,  and  his  absence  from  all 
cara  semed  to  him  (Mr.  T.)  quite  en* 
viable.  He  had  onl^  to  remain  erect  in 
his  chair,  to  bend  his  head  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  enjoy  the  fny  of  eentcnd* 
ing  parties.  He  was  unwilling  to  say 
mora,  but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  pane* 
verad,  he  most  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  srant  to  the  thurd  liie. 

Mr.  Cuneem  expressed  the  highest  re* 
^ard  for  the  late  Speaker,  but  coincided 
m  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  LmiMan  comcided  heartily  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and 
should  move,  that  the  words  SflOOl.  a 
year  be  substituted  for  4fiOOL 
The  Committee  divided : 

For  the  Amendment. 4<2 

Against  it 126 

Majority ••  -—84 

The  ori^al  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
After^  which,  Mr.  Sumner  preoed  the 
adoption  of  his  Amendment  for  extending 
the  reversionary  grant  to  two  lives. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  opposed  this 
amendment,  and  deprecated  the  principle, 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  to  consider  a  peerage  as  the  in- 
variable reward  of  his  services.  Such  an 
expectation  was  calculated  to  be  very  in- 
jurious to  the  i>rivileges  of  that  House  in 
any  contest  which  it  might  have  with  the 
other  House,  or  with  the  Crown. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  After 
which, 

Mr.  Poasofi^,  adverting  to  the  motion 
which  had  been  made  on  Tuesday,  and 
afterwards  withdrawn,  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Message  from  the  Prince 
Begent,  recommending  to  the  House  to 
make  a  provision  for  their  late  Speaker, 
expressed  his  surprise  to  find  no  notice 
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ef  that  oocurrence  in  die  Jontsdtt  and  hit 
sttppoBitioa  thai  tho  omunoii  waa  at* 
Irioutable  to  some  iiiMtake>  as.  another  mo* 
tioa  made  on  the  fame  evening  by  an  hon. 
friend  of  hit  (Mr.  Curwen),  which  was 
withdrawn  also,  was  entered. 

The  Speaker  observed^  that  it  was  pro* 
bably  his  doty  to  explain  this  matter  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.    It  was  per* 
fecUytfue  that  the  niotipn  made  by  the 
chancettor  of  the  exchequer  on  Tuesday 
not  appearing  in  the  votes  of  the  House 
had  not  been  entered  in  the  Journals.  The 
motion  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Carlisle,  and  subsequently  withdrawn,  did 
appear  in  the  votes  of  the  House,  and  would 
therefore  appear  in  the  Journals.    The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  was  this : 
He  (the  Speaker)  understood  it  to  have 
been  the  general  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  (on  the 
suggestion  of  an  hon.  gentleman,  in  which 
auggestion  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
general  acquiescence)  to  be  considered  as 
not  having  been  made  at  all.  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  his  duty  to  inquire  more 
explicitly  on  that  occasion  the  wish  of 
the  House.    If  so,  it  was  onljr  a  proof  of 
that  which,  on  taking  the  chair,  oe  knew 
would  be  his  fate— the  necessity  of  his 
firequentW  throwing  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  [Hear,  hear!].    It 
was  not  very  easjf  at  present  to  sugj^t 
the  course  by  which  tne  omission  might 
be  cured;  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer- not  having  been  regularly 
withdrawn,  on.  question,  as  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  had  been. 

The  Ckancdiar  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  certainly  understood  it  to  be  the 
general  feelins  of  the  House^  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  that  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  motion  which  he  had 
made. 

Mr.  Pofison&y,  after  assuring  the 
Speaker  that  he  did  not  attribute  to  him 
the  slightest  neglect,  contended,  that  the 
fedioff  of  the  House  had  been  miscon- 
ceived; and  that  aU  that  he  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  had  agreed  to  was,  not 
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Seared,  and  corveetly  appaarad  on  the 
oumals,  aimpl  V,  that  no  prooeeding  Ju4 
taken  place.  He  should  have  objected  to 
any  proposition  which  would  have  given  a 
di&rent  character  to  the  transaction. 

Mr.  fVi^n  said,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  distinctly  expressed 
his  wish  to  withdraw  the  motion  in  question, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  reconsidsra- 
tion  of  it  More  the  next  ntting  of  die 
House.  All  the  House  agreed  tmit  it  waa 
desirable,  that  whatever  they  did  for  their 
late  Speaker  should  originate  from  them ; 
and  this  opinion,  it  waa  idso  most  desirdrie, 
should  show  itself  in  the  Journals, 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  no  one 
could  ever  mistake  the  fact,  that  a  mea« 
sage  had  been  sent  down  to  the  House,  on 
which  no  proceeding  had  taken  place; 
but  that  next  day  the  House  originated  a 
proceeding  to  which  the  message  related. 
On  this  subject,  the  expressive  silence  of 
the  Journals  would  be  as  good  a  euard  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  as  the  most 
laborious  entry  could  have  been.  He 
would  have  hsd  no  objection  to  an  entry 
on  the  Journals  at  the  time,  suting  tiM 
circumstance  as  it  had  occurred;  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  neoesiary  to 
go  back  for  the  purpose  of  eiEecting  this 
obiect. 

Mr.  PofMoniy  remarked,  that  if  it  waa 
right  to  make  socb  an  entiy  at  any  time, 
it  waa  r%ht  then. 

Mr.  w^n  recommended,  either  that 
the  Message  should  be  expunged  from  the 
Journals,  dr  that  notice  should  be  taken 
in  them  of  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  of  the  proceeding 
thereon* 

Mr.  Bankei  uid,  it  did  not  seem  to  him, 
however,  that  it  was  any  inconvenience 
that  it  should  appear  on  the  Jonmalsi  that 
a  mesMge  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
House  from  the  Crown,  and  that  no  pro- 
ceeding had  taken  place  upon  it.  In  net, 
no  prooeedinj^  had  taken  place ;  for  hb 
right  hon.  friend  did  not  regularly  with- 
draw  his  motion. 

Sir  C  Monck  was  of  opinion,  that  to  in- 
sert in  the  Journals  that  sudi  a  motion 
to  negative  the  motion  which  the  chan-   had  been  made  and  withdrawn,  would  ten« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  made,  but  to    der  the  whole  matter  clear. 


allow  it  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  by  no 
means  intended  that  the  proposition  should 
not  appear  on  the  Journals. 

Lord  CagUereagk  mamtained,  that  the 
proceeding  which  took  place  on  Tuesday 
was  the  coaseqaence  of  a  widi  to  preserve 
Maaaimitj  om  the  sdjjeot.     It  now  ap- 


Lord  Palmerdon  distinctly  recollected 
what  had  passed  on  the  oocasion.  It  was 
suggested  to  his  rieht  hon.  friend,  when 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  motion,  diat 
it  would  be  better  that  it  should  not  ap- 

Car  on  the  Joum^  that  such  a  motion 
d  been  made  and  withdrawn.    This  sag* 
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Mtion  hit righlhoLfibiid adopted;  and 
lis  ivpranioii  of  die  fbeBiiff  of  the  horn. 
geodemen  oppoiitey  wm,  that  they  ac- 
quiesced in  tne  proprie^  of  the  pro* 
eeediog. 

Mr.  Pmuonig  protested,  that  it  had 
BOfer  entered  faito  his  mindi  or  tlie 
nunds  of  his  fKends  thai  the  mo- 
tion should  not  appear  on  the  Jour- 
nab  as  having  been  withdraim,  although 
they  were  willing  not  to  negadre  it. 
Those  were  two  diings  ^erfecdy  disdnct* 
All  that  he  and  they  wished  was,  that  it 
should  appear  on  the  Journals  that  the 
modon  was  withdrawn.  For  that  purpose 
he  would  now  more,  **  That  the  following 
entry  be  raade  in  the  Journal  of  this 
House  of  Tuesday  the  8rd  day  of  June, 
afVer  the  entry  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
Message'' concerning  Charles  Lord  Col- 
chester, late  Speaker  of  this  House :  mo- 
don made,  and  question  proposed,  that 
his  Royal  Highness's  said  most  gracious 
Messaffe  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  for  Thursday  next ;  and  the 
said  motion  was,  with  leaTO  of  the  House, 
withdrawn." 

hord'^Castlereagh  observed,  that  this 
was  tocall  on  the  House  to  affirm  a  pro- 
position which  was  untrue.  The  |^eral 
understanding  was,  that  the  motion  was 
to  be  considered  as  not  having  been  made. 

The  motion  was  negatired. 

GAvaBiLL.]  Colonel  Wood  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  legalise 
ing  the  sale  of  .game.  He  said  he  was 
aware  that  many  persons  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  measure,  but  he  protested 
that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  eincere 
wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destrucdve  prac- 
tice of  poaching,  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner  of  every  description  of  vice.  He  agreed 
in  the  propriety  or  making  game  private 
property ;  and  contended,  Uiat  it  would 
be  so  recognised  were  it  not  for  the  act 
prohibiting  its  sale.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  quoted  the  authorities  of  lords 
Holt  and  Kenyon  to  show,  that  if  a  hare 
was  caught  in  the  ground  in  which  it  start- 
ed, it  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  { 
but  if  in  the  groimd  of  anodier  person,  it 
belonged  to  the  hunter.    The  poachers  at 

f  resent  were  the  causes  of  great  mischieC 
or  the  game  which  they  obtained  they 
found  a  ready  market.  It  was  collected 
by  receivers  tn  the  country,  and  conveyed 
to  salesmen  in  the  metropolis,  who  disposed 
of  it  to  poulterers,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
the  public  This  last  chM«  the  pouheren, 


were  plaoad  hi  a  hard  sitoatin  by  the 
eidsdng  kW|  which  imposed  •  heavy  pe« 
Mdty  on  thaadlers,  but  not  on  the  buyeia 
of  game.    The  poulterers  were  obliged  to 
seUgame,  or  they  would  have  no  cnsto* 
men  for  thenr  poultry.    He  had  author!^ 
for  sinring  that  they  were  not  at  all  amuoua 
to  seB  it,  but  th^  were  very  ansdous  not 
to  be  exposed  to  neavy  penalties  for  doing 
so,  while  the  purchasers  escaped  with  im« 
punity.    It  would  not  be  easy,  however^ 
for  the  legislature  to  impose  heavy  penal* 
ties  on  the  purchasers  or  game ;  and  it  M* 
lowed,  therefore,  thattheonlv  way  of  re- 
medying  the   partiality   ana    gnevaaee 
would  be  at  once  to  legaliie  the  sale  of 
game,  and  thus  sive  the  public  a  lawful 
supply  of  it.    It  bad  been  urged  that  if  the 
sale  of  game  were  legalised,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  detect  the  poacher.    To  this 
he  replied,  that  he  intended  to  propose  a 
clause  in  the  bill,  imposinff  a  penalty^  on 
any  person  having  game  in  his  possession, 
who  would  not  declare  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained it.    It  had  also  been  said,  that  it 
would  be  discreditable  for  gentlemen  to 
sell  their  game.    For  his  part,  he  was  at  a 
Ion  to  discover  why  it  should  be  more  dis- 
creditable for  gentlemen  to  sell  their  phea- 
sants, dian  it  was  for  them  to  sell  their 
sheep,  their  pigs,  or  their  horses.    Ho 
had  the  authority  of  a  noble  lord,  not  of 
the  most  penurious  character— the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea— to  say,  that  if  this  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  be  was  determined  to 
transmit  his  game  to  the  metropolis,  in 
order  that  it  micht  be  supplied  legally, 
instead  of  illegafiy,  by  poadiers.    That 
noble  lord's  amusement  was  in  shooting 
game,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  wiihold  from 
the  public  a  luxury  which  their  money 
entitled  them  to  command.  He  contended 
in  opposidon  to  a  contradictory  statement, 
that  tne  poacher  would  be  completely  im- 
dersold,  if  the  bill  were  agr^  to;  and 
dwelt  on  the  great  advantage  that  would 
be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  that  con- 
tinued cause  of  irritadon  which  at  present 
annoyed  those  most  valuable  individual*— 
the  resident  country  gendemen.     As  a 
proof  of  the  great  evil  of  the  game  laws. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in 
the  last  year  between  900  and  1,000  indivi- 
duals were  imprisoned  for  ofences  sgainst 
them.  He  hoped  the  House  would  allow  the 
bill  to  go  into  the  committee,  in  which  it 
might   receive   any    modificadons   that 
should  appear  desurahle. 

Lord  Ueerhwrsi  was  astonished  that  a 
biU|  iriiieh  ov^ht  to  have  been  crushed 
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flit  its  firat  formation,  shoold  have  been  al« 
loired  to  proceed  so  hr.    It  should  not, 
howevert  proceed  farther  without  his  warn* 
iDg  voice  being  raised  against  its  very 
iniiirious  tendency.    The  object  of  the 
biu»  as  appeared  mm  the  correspondence 
of  the  honourable  colonel  who  had  just 
spoken,  with  another  honourable  cdonel, 
a  member  of  the  House,  was  to  give  coon- 
try  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  selling 
their  game;   and  a  noble  marquis  was 
named  as  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the 
law,  if  passed;  yet  the  country  gentlemen 
would  be  constantly  undersold  by  poach- 
ers.   The  case  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
two  broom-makers,  who  sold  their  brooms 
in  adjoining  stalls.    The  one  sold  so  as  to 
bUve  the  very  smidlest  profit;  the  other 
sold  a  halfpenny  cheaper.    The  former,  | 
who  was  conscious  that  he  himself  stole 
the  materials  of  which  the  brooms  were 
made,  asked  the  other,  widi  astonishment, 
how  he  could  sell  so  cheap?  Why,  re- 
plied the  latter,  because  I  steal  my  brooms 
ready  made.    Just  so  the  poacher  could 
get  his  game  ready  made.    The  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  sale  was  the  great  means  of 
entrapping  poachers.    Let  them  not  cut 
up  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden 
egg.    The  history  of  the  sale  of  game  at 
present  was  thus :  a  person  bought  game 
of  the  poacher  at  7f.  the  brace,  and  sold 
them  to  the  poulterer  in  London  for  15f : 
he  again  sold  them  to  the  consumer  for 
two  guineas.    If  sale  were  legalised,  a 
door  would  be  opened  to  game  keepers 
and  others  to  poach  and  sdl  without  risk 
of  detection  or  fear  of  punishment.    If 
cituens,  who  had  much  money,  must  have 
game,  let  them  get  it  on  the  same  terms 
with  country  gentlemen.    They  had  it  at 
present  for  one-fourth  the   expense   of 
■taring  game.    If  this  bill  passed,  in  two 
years  there  would  be  no  game  in   the 
country.    The  House  should  be  very  cau- 
tious how  it  listened  to  such  a  proposal. 
From  small  beginninffs  mighty  consequen- 
ces often  proceeded.      Ha  nugtB  seria 
ducwU  in  mala.    This  was  not  a  time  to 
disgust  resident  gentlemen.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  <*  That  the  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Cunoen  said:— -I  heartily  concur 
with  those  who  oppose  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  As  it  is  desirable  to  nold 
out  every  inducement  to  tempt  the  resi- 
dence of  gentlemen  in  the  country,  the 
protection  of  game  is,  in  this  view,  of 
considerable  consequence.  Agreeing  in 
thispobti  Iwouldasky  if  the  tyranny  of 
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the  game  laws  has  prodnted,  or  is  likdy 
to  produce^  this  effect  •  From  all  quar- 
ters we  hear  complaints  of  an  iacrease  of 
poaching.    It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  must  be  some  radical  de- 
tect in  the  system.    It  would  be  well  for 
sportsmen  to  consider  whether  this  does 
not  arise  from  the  manifest  injustice  that 
characterizes  the  whole  code. '  The  right 
of  game  is,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  le* 
gislature,   taken  from  everv  land>holder 
possessed  of  less  than  lOOf.  per  annum. 
He  feeds,  he  shelters  it,  but  must  not 
appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  his  own  use. 
The  punishment  of  oflbnces  against  the 
game  laws  rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
monopolists;  nor  are  punishments  defined, 
but  left  to  the  will  of  the  party— it  Usste 
on  his  mercy.    Offences  that  have  not  a 
shade  of  difference  are  punished  by  a  fine 
of  5^.  or  up  to  80/.    In  one  case  the  fine 
may  be  paid  by  the  poor  man  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  hu  little  property,  in  the  other  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  lliere  is  something 
so  monstrous  in  this,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  a  general  abhorrence  prevails 
against  the  game  laws.    Who  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  game  ?—>a  few  individuals.  Who 
are  their  enemies  ?«^lmost  the  whde  col- 
lective body  of  the  people.    By  a  breach 
of  such  laws  no  moral  turpitude  can  be 
possibly  attached;  whilst  odium  and  ill 
will  attends  the  rigorous  protection   of 
game.    It  is  the  interest  of  the  niortsman, 
as  well  as  the  peoplOt  that  all  toe  odious 
laws,  relative  to  game,  should  be  swept 
from  our  statute  botfks.    ^t  is  high  time  a 
new  system  shoold  be  devised,  founded  on 
justice.    Restore  to  every  proprietor  his 
right,  and  you  will  have  every  proprietor 
united  in  the  protection  of  game.     No 
country  possesses  scmuch  ffame  as  France 
and  yet  it  is  to  be  purchased  in  every  mar* 
ket  town.    It  is  contended  the  poacher 
can  undersell  the  gentleman,  as  the  cost 
of  preserving  game  is  so  great ;  very  true, 
ana  it  is  so  at  present ;  but  I  do  not  ap-  ' 
prebend  that  would  be  the  case  was  game 
put  on  a  diftrent  footing,  and  made  pri- 
vate property.  Gentlemen  lay  out  of  their 
consideration,  ^in  estimating  the  cost  at 
which  the  poacher  procures  game,  the 
risk  of  his  liberty.     Is   the   danger   of 
being  confined  for  life  nothing  ?  The  re- 
turns before  the  House  present  a  most 
revolting  picture  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  above  one  thousand  persons  languish- 
ing in  different  prisons  from  breaches  of  tlie 
game  laws.   This  alone  furnishes  a  ground 
that  imperiously  demands  of  this  House 
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ferioudy  to  renew  the  state  of  these  hiws. 
Gentlemen  doubt  whether  the  Mar^ais  of 
Anfflesea  can  meet  the  poacher  in  the 
mancet-  It  is  a  libel  on  that  noble  per- 
sonaee  to  suppose  him  actuated  by  any 
sordid  view ;— it  is  to  prevent  crime— it  is 
to  take  away  the  temptation  to  the  poor 
man's  forfeiting  his  own  liberty  and  de* 
stroyingUie  happiness  of  his  fimiilv.  These 
are  the  motives,  and  such  as  I  hope  and 
believe  would  have  a  very  general  influence 
in  bringing  game  to  the  market.  In  con- 
demning the  acts  of  outrage  and  violence 
that  have  occurred  from  poachinff,  will 
they  justify  thst  means  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  of  game  I  Can  the  setting  of 
trapsi  or  other  destructive  implements, 
whereby  a  human  being  mav  oe  made 
misenUefor  life,  be  reconciled  to  any 
principles  of  humanity^  A  deviation 
from  what  is  right  on  one  side  produces 
it  on  the  other.  Better  the  whole  race  of 
game  was  extinct  than  it  should  owe  its 
preservation  to  sndi  cruel  expedients.  I 
recommend  my  hon.  friend  to  withdraw 
his  bill,  and  in  a  future  session,  to  move 
for  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
serious  attention.  I  should  hope  a  plan 
might  be  devised  for  the  protection  of 
game,  bottomed  in  a  just  regard  to  the 
rights  of  proprietors,  and  the  convenience 
and  accommodation  of  the  public.  The  in- 
fraction of  such  a  system  would  attach  re- 
probation and  disgrace  equally  with  the 
purloining  of  any  other  property.  Be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  command  obedience 
to  laws,  they  must  be  framed  so  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
WhOst  they  remain  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  justice  no  severity  we  can  in- 
flict will  produce  the  effect ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  will  only  serve  to  multiply  the 
evil. 

^  Sir  C.  BurrM  said,  that  a  clause  in  the 
bill  vested  the  power  of  granting  licences 
for  the  sale  of  game  in  the  hands  of  a  jus- 
tice of  peace.  These  licences  would  be 
granted  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  tipp- 
ung^  and  drinking  of  all  kinds  would  be 
carried  on  where  they  were  conferred ;  so 
that  if  the  poacher  changed  his  habits 
from  one  vicious  tone,  he  would  be  only 
transferring  them  to  another  equally  bad. 
He  was  therefore  averse  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wiibtrfince  was  sorry  that  the  bill 
was  likely  to  meet  the  reception  which 
awaited  it,  particularly  when  he  considered 
that  the  system  which  it  went  to  remedy, 
vitiated  the  morals  of  that  large  dass  of 
the  oommonity—he  meant  the  peasantry, 


who  were  generally  virtuous,  and  whose 
habits  were  of  quite  a  different  class  from 
those  observable  in  the  populous  classes 
of  large  towns.  There  was  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  feeling  relative  to  these  laws. 
It  was,  he  understood,  not  considered  any 
crime  to  purchase  this  sort  of  luxury  for 
a  gentleman's  table,  for  which  the  poor 
wretch  who  purloined  it  would  suffer  with 
the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  gallows.  He  could  not, 
like  the  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last,  anti- 
cipate the  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to 
justices  of  the  peace  in  thb  case;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be  fairly 
exercised  and  properly  enforced.  An 
hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Gumev j  had  re- 
ceived information  on  this  subject  from 
France,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  for- 
merly when  severe  penalties— even  in 
some  cases  death — were  attached  to 
poaching,  game  was  nevertheless  insecure, 
but  that  since  a  different  mtem  had  been 
pursued,  and  game  had  been  made  pri- 
vate property,  poaching  was  no  longer  a 
trade  in  that  country.  Mr.  Wilbeitorce 
highly  complimented  the  abQity  exhibited 
by  lord  Deerhurst,  but  expressed  his  per- 
suasion that  a  littie  more  consideration  of 
the  subject  would  lead  that  noble  lord  to 
feel  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  systenu 
He  hoped  either  that  the  bill  would  be 
allowed  to  go  into  a  committee,  or  that  a 
committee  would  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  see  if  some  other 
remedy  could  not  be  applied. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  thought  that  the 
sale  of  game,  as  was  now  proposed,  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  game  laws.  He  hoped  that 
the  purchaser  of  game  would  be  rendered 
liable  to  some  penalty,  but  the  present 
measure  was  no  objectionable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, that  he  could  not  agree  to  it  under 
any  modification. 

Mr.  Preston  spoke  in  favour  of  going 
into  the  committee. 

Sir  John  Sebright  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  course  would  be,  to  make  game 
private  property,  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  the  present  biU,  or  any  measure 
that  went  short  of  that  object. 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  country  peculiarly  obliged  to  the  hon. 
colonel  for  his  persevering  endeavours  to 
set  rid  of  the  abomination  of  the  game 
laws,  though  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  which 
had  hitherto  attended  his  efforu.— The 
only  legislative  enactment  that  had  sprung 
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finmi  bif  oonmuttee  bsflng  been  die  pre- 
cioua  bill  for  traneportiog  poachers,  ot  tbe 
list  utKiaUf  whichi  with  so  much  merited 
reprobatloDy  bad  been  repealed,  this. 
He  was  however  itill  happy  to  augur  fa* 
▼oorably  of  the  ultimate  iisue  of  his  la- 
bours, as  whatever  objections  hon.  gentle- 
men had  to  offer  to  the  mode  of  altering 
the  system,  the  principle  of  the  existioa 
game  laws,«^ut  one  member  was  found 
bold  enough  to  defend. 

Mr.  Gurney  stated,  that  he  had  made 
inquiries  as  to  how  far  their  new  regula- 
tions, which  appeared  extremely  analo- 
gous to  those  proposed  by  the  hon.  colo- 
nel had  been  xound  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose in  France ;  and  be  begged  leave  to 
produce  the  reply  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
occupied  very  confidential  situations  in 
the  lordgn  department  in  that  country ; 
he  states,  that  the  same  is  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  tne  soil;  that  a  port 
itarmeif  subject  to  a  slisht  impost,  is 
granted  to  almost  any  bod^  who  applies 
S>r  it ;  but  that  the  land-holder  nas  a 
right  to  prosecute  anyone  who  may  ap- 
pear on  his  soO  with  a  gun.— That  the  pe- 
nalties incurred,  are  SO  franks  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  15  franks  to  the 
cooraiune,  if  the  land  be  not  inclosed  ;^ 
and  40  franks,  and  20  franks,  if  it  be.' 
— ^That  the  penalty  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  Jiy  tbe  court,  if  there  be  circum- 
stances of  aggravation;  and  that  incase 
of  non-payment,  sentence  of  imprisonment 
may  be  pronounced,  from  one  day  to  three 
months,  should  the  culprit  be  an  old  offen- 
der*-^Before  tbe  revolution  the  laws 
against  poaching  had  been  increasing  in 
severity,  till  Henry  4th  made  its  punish- 
ment tbe  gallies ;  and.  poaching  went  on, 
dmost  unchecked,  though  the  gallies  were 
thronged  with  poachers.  On  the  revolution 
all  law  ceased,  and  the  game  was  nearly 
all  destrojred ;  every  man  taking  his  re- 
venge on  it  Since  the  present  laws  have 
been  acted  od,  the  game  has  increased 
rafHdly,  every  land-owner  becoming  bis 
own  game-keeper  as  well  as  game-keeper 
to  his  neighbour.  And,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  attacking  the  pheasants  in 
the  royal  foresu,  where  the  gamekeepers 
are  understood  to  be  the  poachers,  the 
trade  of  poaching  has  ceased  in  France* 

Mr*  Uumey  observed,  that  the  vio« 
lences  so  mudi  complained  of  had  been 
tempted  almost  of  inevitable  consequence 
by  the  game  preservers.  That  while 
sporting  was  sporting  in  England,  the^ 
Imi  been  little  neard  of*    When  w3d  am« 
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mals  were  diased  over  a  #]M  oeukitr;f  br 
wilder  men ;  but  that  when  in  tbe  narca 
of  cultivation,  every  man's  space  was  eir* 
cumsOribed;  and  when  to  ^me,  whldi 
was  game,  succeeded  the  feedmg,  and  rear^ 
ing,  and  driving,  a  valuable,  half  tame,  and 
exotic  bird,  not  felt  to  be  any  one's  pro* 
perty,  but  guarded  in  its  covert  bv  legions 
of  game-keepers,— whst  had  followed, 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow,  that 
bands  of  marauders  would  turn  out,  and 
attack  both  the  pheasanU  and  their  defen^ 
ders-— Tbe  evils  of  such  a  system,  whidi 
made  men  as  it  were  of  necessity,  the  han« 
ters  of  men,  were  slarin^y  obvious.  The 
returns  which  baa  been  laid  on  tbe  table 
showed  that  the  captives  made  in  this  misc 
rable,  domestic  warfare,  were  becoming 
so  numerous,  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  con- 
nue,  the  gaols  would  hardly  contain  them. 
He  therefore  mpst  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  hon.  colonel  would  carry  his  bill* 
For  if  things  went  aa  they  were  going, 
they  would  have  to  keep  up  inst«id  of 
dismantling,  the  Norman-cross,  and  Dart* 
moor  establishments,  as  depots  for  their 
prisoners  of  peace. 

Mr.  GouUmrn  miantained,  that  in  those 
countries  where  game  was  considered  pri* 
vate  property,  poaching  had  increased 
and  game  disappeared..  He  denied  that 
that  law  which  was  applicable  to  tbe  ch**. 
racter  and  usages  of  the  French  people^ 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  tbe  charac- 
ter and  usages  of  tne  English* 

Colonel  Wood  saul,  he  believed  it  would 
be  the  most  prudent  way  not  to  press  his 
motion  for  the  second  reading  or  the  bill 
to  a  division.  He  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  defer  any  further  proceeding,  and 
see  if  at  a  future  period  a  more  acceptable 
measure  could  be  devised  by  a  committee. 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  agreed 
to. 
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Ticeicby,  June  10. 

PooB  Employm  XNT  BiLL.1  The  Eari 
efUverfooll  on  movine  the  tiiird  reading 
of  this  bill,  stated  short^,  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  proposed*  He  admitted,  that 
the  i^eneral  principle  was  against  measures 
of  this  nature,  beoiuse  it  was  much  better, 
witb  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  public 
'works,  to  leave  them  to  tnose  who  un- 
dertook them  as  a  cooBmerdal  speculation, 
and  with  a  view  to  profit,  than  to  inter- 
pose tbe  assistance  of  government.  And 
the  6ct  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  tboee 
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pohiic  woifay  which  irwa  nvm  of  any  iui* 
portanoe^  had  been  canried  on  and  conn^ 
pitted  fay  roeani  of  the  spoonlations  of  in- 
dividuals and  private  bodies.  There  wmtm, 
hoireyer,  to  tnis  general  principle,  excep- 
tions founded  upon  special  circumstances, 
where  the  aid  and  interposition  of  govern- 
ment might  be  of  effisctaal  service,  botli 
wiih  respect  to  the  assistance  actually  af- 
fordedi  and  to  the  spirit  excited  by  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects sought  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
was  upon  the  ground  of  special  drcum- 
atances  of  this  nature  that  pecuniary  aid 
was  a&rded  by  government  to  the  com- 
ssercaal  body  in  1798  and  181 1,  and  which 
assistance  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantage*  The  present  bill  was  also 
fbonded  upon  special  circumstancesi  whiob, 
thouffh  not  altogether  the  same  as  those 
exbtmgin  1793  and  1811,  were  neatly  si- 
milar,  the  main  object  being  to  relieve 
the  difficulties  arising  from  a  dimioutioa 
of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a  d»- 
fioiency  of  credit,  by  advancing  mone^  to 
carry  on  public  works,  and  thereby  gtving 
employment  to  a  number  of  the  labouring 
poor,  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it. 
The  two  objects  of  the  bill  were,  to  ad- 
vaaoe  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  public 
worlcs,  and  also  to  parishes  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  presaura  of  the  poor*«ates. 
yf'nh  regard  to  the  latter,  he  did  not  an- 
iidpata  that  there  would  be  many  caHs 
for  money,  hut  if  it  should  afford  a  relief 
in  only  a  few  instances,  stiU  the  enact- 
Bsent  would  be  of  considerable  aervice. 
With  regard  to  public  works,  he  con- 
ceived that  an  advance  of  money  fonthe 
.purpose  of  commencing  or  oarrying  on 
srorks  of  public  utility,  would  be,  uadltr 
the  pvessure  of  present  circumstances, 
neat  beneficial  in  ita  consequences,  'by 
^ving  employment  to  a  immber  of  per- 
•amis,  for  whose  labour  there  was  at  this 
tiam  no  demand.  The  difficulties  which 
existed  had  arisen  from  a  combination  of 
choimstances  which  peculiarly  called  for 
.the  special  interposition  of  parliament. 
The  depreciation  of  landed  property,  oom- 
'Mred  with  its  value  for  the<  last  few  yeaif, 
Mdy  in  the  first  instance,  created  cod- 
aidembleerabarmssment;  but  this  evil,  be 
lielieved,  was  now  beginning  to  diminish, 
by  Uie>  increasing  value  of  that  description 
of  proper^.  The  depression  of  the  manu- 
ficturrag  interest,  ssiolher  great  evil,  was 
to  be  attributed  ta  the  over-trade  catvied 
ao-foraome  yean  wirti  the  continent,  and 
the  cease  quant  dimimitien  of  the  demand 
<VOL.  XXXVI.) 


for  oar  mamifaotnses,  which  hhd  neoes* 
sarii  V  thrown  a  namber  of  persons  out  of 
empioyawnt,  and  lessened  the  demand  for 
labpur.    Added  to  this  was  the  elects  of 
the  late  .had  harvest,  which,  immediately 
increasmg  the  price  of  provisions,  at  a 
period  when  the  demand  for  labour  had 
greatly  dfrninished,  unavoidably  increased 
the   pressure;   but  which    also,   by  its 
operation  on  the  continent,  tended  ma* 
teriallv  to  increase  the  pvessure  upon  tlia 
manumc^iiring  interest*  On  the  contmenti 
with  respect  to  the  distress  arising  from 
the  scarcity  of  food,  the  people  were  much 
worse  off  than  in  this  country ;  and  ha 
had  himself  .received  accounts  that  day 
iicom  Germany  and  Francci   respecting 
this  subject,  which  were  qaite  appalling; 
It -of  course ibllowed,  that  provisions  being 
raised  on  the  continent  to  four  times  their 
former  price,  the  incomes  of  a  great  num* 
her  of  persons  were  wholly  employed  ia 
procuring  subsistence,  land  they  had  na 
surplus  whatever  to  lay  out  in  articles  of 
manufiu:tttre.     This  aeeessarily  increased 
the    pressure    upon    tha    nianubctur- 
ing  interest  here,  and  precluded  a  de* 
mand  for  labour.    It  vras  under  these  spe- 
cial oireamstancea  ef  pressure  and  di& 
culty,  that  he  proposed  to  their  lordships 
to  agree  to  thepreseiK  bill;  and  theugh, 
andoubledly,  time  was  the  only  effiKstuai 
remedy,  uaoer  the  operation  of  which  the 
pressure    and  difficalty  would  gradually 
cease,  still  this  measure,  as  a  temporary 
relief,  would, ha caaceived,  beof  esseatiil 
servicft 

'The  £arl  of  L&udtrdaU  was  glad  ta 
hear  .the  noble  hnd  advocate  the  general 
principle,  that  it  was  unwise  in  govera- 
meatitoJnieifeve  in  afbnilng  aid  for  the 
carrying  on  of  .public  works  which  were 
best  conducted  by  individuals  as  a  wpea^ 
huion  with  a  viewt to  their-  own^pvefit.  Ha 
•could' not,  however,  see,  that  in  the  argu^ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  exception,  any 
good* ground' was  laid  for  the  present  mea» 
eara.  The  aoble  lord  had  himself  ad* 
mitledv' that  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
advances  of  money  to  parishes,  the  bill 
woaM  be  of  no  use ;  whv,  tlien,  insert 
these  clauses  at  all?  liie  only  efiect 
weald  be  to  increase  discontent.  A  gene* 
ral  idea-  had  gone  forth,  that  this  biU  waa 
to*  operate  as  a  sort  of  general  parochial  re* 
lief,  and  what  must  necessarily  be  the  ef- 
fect Of  the  disaapoioimeRt  but  increased 
discontent?  The  measure  wasaltogether 
one  wMch  It  Wookl  be  raueh  better  not  to 
pass;  and  whenhe  saw  that  after  three 
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nontha  deliberation  upon  drcmaittncea 
known  at  the  oommencement  of  the  i6»- 
fiioHy  the  only  result  was  the  present  bill, 
under  which  money  borrowea  at  2^  per 
cent,  was  to  be  lent  at  5  per  cent*  tliereby 
obtaining  an  usurioua  interest,  he  coiUd 
not  help  thinking  the  bill  little  calculated 
to  make  any  favourable  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  The  noble  lord  nad 
maintained  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  period,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
our  manufactures,  had  arisen  merely  from 
a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  a  true  view  of  the  ques* 
tion.  The  real  facts  were,  that  by  means 
of  the  enormously  increased  expenditure 
of  the  country  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  there  had  been  a  gready  increased 
demand  for  our  manuftctures,  and  conse* 
auently  a  continually  increasing  demand 
tor  labour,  by  which  population  was  natu- 
rally increased.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  decrease  m  the  public  ex- 
penditure was,  a  diminished  demand  for 
manufactures  and  a  diminished  demand 
for  labour  with  an  Increased  popidation. 
How  was  it  possible  to  find  employment 
for  the  surplus  labour  for  which  there  was 
thus  no  demand  ?  The  noble  lord  pro* 
posed  a  partial  relief  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  certain  portion  of  labouri  but 
this  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
money  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  then  tnere  would 
only  be  an  increase  of  the  evil  in  the  ac- 
cumuktion  of  ooemployod  labour.  Thus 
there  would  be  in  point  of  fact,  no  remedv 
for  the  evil,  whilst  another  e^  of  no  small 
moment  would  be  created.  The  money 
was  to  be  advanced  upon  the  security  of 
individuals,  but  b  such  a  way  md  with 
such  means  of  recovering  it  by  immediate 

frocess  of  law,  that,  persons  might  well 
esitate  to  become  security  under  such  dr- 
comstances;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
<)uence?  that  the  higher  classes  were  un- 
justly held  up  as  objects  of  detestation  to 
the  lower  ranks,  ahready  too  prone  to 
make  attacks  upon  persons  of  property. 
What,  besides,  would  be  the  efict  of  the 
advances  for  carrying  on  public  works  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  the  po6r  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  those  works ;  per- 
sons having  to  carry  on  works  with  a  view 
to  profit,  would  of  course  emploj  the  best 
workmen  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  they  would 
seek  for  them  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  bring  them  to  the  spot,  with- 
out any  r^rd  whatever  to  the  poor  of 
the  immediate  neighbottrhoo^    Uiidei  dH 
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these  circomstanees,  he  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  postpone  the  |^1. 

The  bill  was  lead  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesdajf,  June  10. 

Punishment  or  Whipping  Fa**' 
MALBs.]  Creneral  Tkamion  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abdish  the  pub* 
lie  whipping  of  females :  he  had  been  more 
especially  led  to  this  by  an  article  whick 
hflui  appeared  in  the  Inverness  Journal, 
which  stated,  that  a  woman,  young  and 
beautiful,  had  been  whipped  in  the  public 
streets— that  she  was  in  a  state  of  intoxici^ 
tion,  seemed  quite  lost  to  every  sense  of 
her  situation,  and  shortly  returned  to  her 
old  courses*  Spectacles  such  as  this  were 
not  likely  to  iniprove  the  public  morals^ 
The  punishment  had  been  partially  abo- 
lished in  England,  and  he  proposed  te 
abolish  it  entirely,  by  commuting  the 
punishment  for  hard  labour  in  a  work^ 
bouse,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Bankrupt  LAw8.3  Mr.  «/oAii 
said,  he  had  no  intention,  in  the  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
House,  to  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  those  gentlemen  who  held  the  situa- 
tions of  coromissionefs  of  bankrupts.  He 
knew  the  numerous  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured,  and  he  was  aware^ 
that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  phced,  they  performed  their  duty 
better  than  could  be  expected  from  them* 
The  evils,  however,  of  Uie  present  mtem 
were  intolerable*  In  prooi  of  this  be  te^ 
ftrred  to  the  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  petition  which  he  had  presented  to 
tM  House  on  the  subject,  and  which  con- 
veyed the  sense  of  all  the  commercial  inle* 
rest  of  the  metropolis,  complaining  that  the 
place  allotted  in  Guildhall  for  the  busbess 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpoae. 
The  crowd  and  the  noise  rendered  it  im* 
possible  to  enter  into  a  proper  mvestige- 
tion  of  the  proof  of  debts.  This  might 
easily  be  reinedied.  But  the  most  mate* 
rial  evil  was,  that  a  system  of  horrible  and 
scandalous  fraud  existed  in  the  adminie> 
tration  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws«4o  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  of  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  naif  the  bankrupts  made  no  divi- 
dends at  lIL    Many  other  grievances  he 
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would  not  detail;  but  thej  proved  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  bankrupt  taws  to 
protect  the  crediton,  and  even  the  bank- 
rupt hiniBelf.  The  hoo.  gentleman  then 
Altered  into  a  detailed  hbtorj  of  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  caae  of  bankruptcy,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  difficultr  which 
aiaigttees  experienced  in  the  dif  cbaim  of 
their  duty ;  on  the  ^ reat  fraudt  which  oc* 
cuned  in  the  obtainwg  of  certificates ;  and 
an  the  wantof  idldbtinctlon  between  moral 
and  immoral  bankrupts;  and  concluded 
by  Bsoving,  **  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  bankrupt  lawsi 
aod  of  the  operation  thereof.** 

Mr.  Wfohcilejf  was  far  from  wishinff  to 
object  to  the  motion ;  but  he  beggea  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  gentlemani  whetner  he 
thought  any  public  advantage  could  be 
leaped  by  entering  upon  an  inquiiy  into 
ao  eztensiTe  a  subject  at  so  kte  a  period 
oC  the  session.  Might  it  not  be  more  ex- 
pedient to  move  a  resolution^  that  the 
House  would  take  the  matter  faito  const* 
deration  earty  in  the  next  session. 
*  Mr.  Seijeant  OaiJbip  was  persuaded  that 
a  Select  Committee  might  make  great 
progress  in  iuTestigating  the  subject  dur- 


BiLL.1      The  report  of  this  bill  being 
brought  upi 

Mr.  Ttemey  thought  that  a  compensa- 
tion ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Crown 
for  those  means  of  rewarding  public  ser- 
vices of  which  it  would  be  deprived  by 
the  abolition  of  sinecures :  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  as  to  the  mode  and  amount  of 
such  compensations.    He  would  strongly 
object  to  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
made  length  or  service  a  criterion  of  me- 
rit.   If  S0|  did  any  body  suppose    that 
three  ^ears  were  sufficient  to  be  spent  in 
a  cabmet  office  to  entitle  the  individual 
to  a  cabinet  pension  ?  Besides  what  reason 
was  there  for  making  a  difference  between 
the  period  of  their  servicci  and  that  of 
those  who  held  inferior  situations  ?  This 
measure  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  economy ; 
but  itt  economy  to  the  nation  would  not 
be  considerable.     In  the  first  placci  it 
might  create  a  greater  expenditure.    At 
the  end  of  two  years  government  would 
have   at   Its    disposal   pensions   to   the 
amount  of  llfiOOl,^  while,  perhsps,  not 
one  of  the  sinecures  would  nil  in  to  the 
public  relief.    At  the  end  of  four  years, 
18,000/.  of  pensions  might  be  given  away 


mg  the  present  session ;  and,  certainty,  I  without  any  proportionate  compensation 


there  was  no  subject  which  more  loudly 
demanded  immediate  investigation. 

Mr.  QfenfiM  thought,  that  the  beat 
mode  of  securing  the  attention  of  par^ 
Kament  to  this  important  subject,  in  the 
next  session,  would  be  to  appoiot  a  com- 
mittee, and  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry,  as 
hr  as  possible,  during  the  present  session. 
-  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

*  ExniiTS  IN  Aid.]  Mr.  W.  Smiik 
asoved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inqulra  into  the  subject  of 
Extents  in  Akl ;  grounding  his  motion  on 
the  utter  Insuficiencv  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
So  reach  the  greater  number  <if  the  exist- 
ing evils. 

Sir  Af.  IK  AUfay  seconded  the  motion, 
and  described  a  case  of  great  hardship  at 
Durham  to  prove  the  evil  of  extents  in 
aid. 

The  CUnuUorofike  Exchequer  had  no 
objection  to  the  motion,  and  declared, 
that  the  only  object  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  in  view  on  this  question  was, 
that  of  secormg  the  righu  of  the  Crown 
without  domg  injustice  to  the  subject. 

The  notion  waa  agreed  ta 

CivUr    Stiftvicie'  CoMfsirsATioir 


to  the  country  in  the  abolition  of  useless 
phMcs.  The  whole  saving  that  would 
accrue  to  the  public  at  the  desth  of  the 

C resent  holders  of  the  sinecures  abolished 
y  the  bills  before  parliament  was  calcu- 
lated to  amount  only  to  95,000/.,  and 
against  that,  at  the  end  of  12  years,  there 
might   be  placed  42,000^  of  pensions, 
gnmted  to  the  Crown  in  coropensstion. 
This^  saving  might  at  first  sight  appear 
considerable,  but  it  would  upon  examina- 
tion be  found  much  less  thsn  had  "now 
been  stated.     Besides,  It  would  not  be 
realized  for  many  years:  while,  during 
some  time  to  come,  the  system  of  pensions 
would  create  a  positive  loss  to  the  coun- 
try.    This   bill,    with   these   objections 
a^'nst  it,  had  passed  through  the  House 
without  much  opposition,  precisely  be- 
cause confidence  wu  placed  in  that  com- 
mittee from  which    it  originated;    and 
which,  from  the  little  attention  it  bestow- 
ed upon  the  subiect  of  its  inquiry,  did  not 
deserve  any.    There  was  no  evidence  in 
the  report  to  show  the  poli^  of  the  mea- 
sures it  recommended,  or  to  point  out  the 
saving  that  would  accrue  to  the  public. 
He  could  not  but  regard  thb  measure, 
therefbra,  as  a  gross  delusion  practised 
iqion  the  public ;  from  which  the  country 
would  gam  nothing,  and  whose  only  re- 
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suit  would  be^  an  increase  of  the  national 
burthens  and  miniBterial  patronage.  The 
cabinet  would  in  4  years  have  the  power  of 
engrossing  for  their  own  behoof  9^000/.: 
and  if  the  ministers  had  the  good  fortune 
to  stick  to  their  places  for  4  yeafs»  they 
would  have  at  their  disposal  18,000/. 
Tbev  made  no  question  abont  the  fsJliog 
in  of  sinecures :  they  pnly  thought  of  the 
increase  of  their  patronage.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  pension  should  be  con- 
ferred till  the  consolidated  fund  had  the 
benefit  of  the  falling  in  of  an  equivalent 
sinecure  salary.  The  billi  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  committee  to 


high  as  it  would  go.  The  right  hon*  gen* 
tlemaa  had,  however,  taken  the  pensiona 
at  the  highest,  and  the  sinecures  at  th^ 
lowest  estimate,  exaggerating  in  the  one 
case,  and  omitting  in  the  other.  The 
noble  lord  seeing  no  reason  to  alter  hift 
opinion,  would  give  this  noeaaure  his  full 
support.  He  could  conceive  no  other  ob- 
ject which  tke  right  hoo.  sentleman  bad 
in  view,  by  disgusting  the  House  and  the 
country  with  the  observations  be  bad 
stated,  but  to  make  a  speech ;  as  he  pro- 
posed no  amendment,  and  concluded  witb 
no  motion.  Why  did  he  not  oppose  tbe^ 
proceeding  in  the  committee?  Why  did 


be  amended.    He  stated  these  objectioas ;  |  no  not  state  bis  opinions  earlier  >  or,  why 

did  be  now  state  them  at  all  f  Had  b» 
tiNTned  his  baek  on  his  old  friends,  and  waa 
be  prepared  to  disgust  the  country  by  (^ 
posing  a  Bseasure  less  exceptionable  thm 
the  one  be  formerly  aupnorted?  His  op- 
position, be  hoped,  woula  have  no  effect 
against  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  Tom^ 
deniable  economy;  manifesting  a sincaiB 
desire  to  ocieet  the  reasonable  wishea  of 
the  people  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  patren- 
ilge,  and  an  important  retrenchment  of  ex» 
penditure. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  contended  that  by  tbia 
measure  the  public  would  be  a  gainer  by 
the  difference  between  100,0001.  and 
AQJXM.  besides  they  w#uld  be  getting  rid 
of  offices  odious  to  the  country.  Further 
reductions  might  also  be  amde  in  the 
pension  list,  which  could  be  a|ipliedto» 
wards  the  pensions  created  by  tbia  bilL 

The  report  was  then  ordeied  to  be 
broueht  up.  Mr.  D.  Gilbert  moved  ae?e- 
ral  clauses,  which  were  agreed  to.  Mr* 
Calcraft  moved  a  clause,  **  That  any  per- 
son who  may  accept  a  penaion  under  tbia 
act,  shall  vacate  bis  seat  in  parliament.'* 

Mr.  Canmng  objected  to  the  danae^ 
The  acceptance  of  a  place  caused  the  aaet 
of  a  member  to  be  vacated,  because  the 
member  waa  supposed  to  be  thereby  anne 
under  the  mfluence  of  the  Crown,  and 
was  therefore  sent  back  to  his  constitn* 
ents,  to  determine  how  far  he  was  stilt 
worthy  of  their  confidence ;  but  b  the  ao» 
ceptance  of  a  pension  the  case  was  cniite 
diferent,  for  the  peosioD  was  receivea  on 
retiring  from  office,  and  at  a  time  wheat 
the  person  ceased  to  be  under  the  ia- 
flnence  of  govemment. 

Lord  MiUon  contended,  that  the  pen* 

sions  were  a  substitution  for  oflkes,  on  le* 

ceiving  which  membeia  weie  obliged  to 

vacate  their  seats. 

tiu  Malmmm  bM^  the  pensioBit  under 


he  would  ground  no  motion  upon  them. 
A  triumphant  answer  to  tbem  might  be 
expected  from  the  nqble  lord ;  but  he 
could  not  disprove  figures.  He  had  no 
reluctance  to  remunerate  meritorious  eivil 
officers,  but  the  measure  Aoidd  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  a  way  that,  under  the 
pretence  of  economy  and  of  a  saving  to 
the  public,  should  not  increase  the  piwlic 
burthens  or  the  ministerial  patronage. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  rather 
strange  that   the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  been  so  long  silent,  if  he. 
really  relied  on  the  deductions  of  his  own 
reasoning ;  and  that  he  had  suflfered  two 
bills  to  pass,  and  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
Lords,    without  opposition,  whioi  were 
muc^  more  objectionable,  in  every  point 
of  view,  than  the  present.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  acted  unfairly  in  leaving 
out  the  savings  that  would  fall  in  from  the 
abolition  of  the  offices  in  Ireland.    Thia 
was  a  most  important  omission  when  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  the  future  balance 
to  the  public  from  the  present  measures. 
The  compensation  was  eiven  in  lien  of  all 
the  offices,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  compared  its  amount  with  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  of  only  a  part    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  in  two  years 
11,0QM.  of  pensions  would  accrue  to  the 
Crownvfrom  this  bill,  and  in  four  yeaia 
18,0001.    This  statement  he  (lord  C.)  de- 
nied.    Without  including  tne  anpernu- 
merary  pensions  which  would  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  only  BfSOOL 
would  be  placed  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  only  ISflOOL 
There  was  no  probability  that  the  42,0002. 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  penspoo  list 
created   by  this  bUl,  would  ever  be  in 
complete  operadon  at  Uie  aame   time. 
The  disehai^  ef  SOyOQOL  waapffobihfyM 
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thkbil)  were  sivea  as  ponCiTe  rewafda  for  I  the  countiy  by  the  labours  of  miouters. 


aervice  done,  vhSe  the  aioecure  offices 
were  bestowed  aa  a  mere  matter  of  ftirvour. 
After  some  further  dkcussion,  the  House 
divided  on  the  daase :— Ayes,  S7 ;  Noes» 

List  of  the  MinorUy* 
Bamett,  James  Newman,  R.  W. 


Browne,  Anthony 
Calvert,  C. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Finlay,  Kirkroaa 
rergussoD,  air  R.  C. 
Goraon,  Robert 
Ilammersley,  iL 
Heron,  sir  K. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Martin,  Henry 
Martin,  Jc^m 
Milton,  nsc. 


Newport  sir  John 
Nevule,  hon.  R. 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  6. 
Rashleisn,  Wm. 
Sharp,  Rd. 
Smith,  Robt. 
Tieniey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Teed,  John 
Vyse,R.W.H. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Wilder,  general 

XELLEB3* 

Calcraft,  John 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 


On  the  notion,  diat  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  to-mrrow. 

Lord  MUUm  repeated  his  objecAiona  to 
the  principle  of  the  biU|  considtring  it  s 
principle  wholly  new  in  the  go?emment 
of  this  country,  and  calculated  to  degrade 
the  character  of  public  men* 

Mr.  RMmom  was  surprised  that  gen* 
tlemen  should  haif  e  kept  back  their  con* 
atitutional  objeotiona  to  this  late  stage  of 
the  bill*  As  to  any  man  looking  towards 
this  remote  pennon  as  a  bribe,  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  much  compe* 
tition  for  such  a  prize.  It  must  be,  aa 
indeed  it  ought  to  be,  a  hopeless  specula* 
tion  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Mr.  GordMi  dirored  from  the  right  lion, 
gentleman :  he  thought  that  the  very  li- 
mitation of  the  rewards  would  excite  a 
keener  competition.  Any- person  at  all 
acquainted  with  commercial  speculations 
knew  well,  that  a  great  pri^e  or  twoawa* 
keaed  a  keener  appetifie  thaa  many  snuiB 
ones,  lliis  biU  would,  for  the  first  time^. 
make  politics  a  trade ;  a  circumataace  the 
more  to  be  regretted  at  a  moiaent  when 
ibe  public  were  not  disposed  to  look  widi 
peculiar. favour  on  official  men  of  what* 
ever  party.  As  to  the  argument  about 
the  necessity  of  remunerating  men  who 
left  lucrative  profesaions,  he  conceived 
that  it  woidd  be  better  if  such  persons  re-^ 
mained  in  their  profession,  it  gain  was 
their  object,  and  if  they  could  not  be  con-^ 
tented  with  the  higher  honour  of  being 
called  to  assist  the  aoveieigii  with  advioe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peoiJk  Much  kati 
hflia  said  ahwn  the  aerrioai  mdcoieA  i<» 


Fei  his  own  part,  he  thought  that 
ataoces  might  arise  when  ministeni  mighty 
do  much  more  good  by  lesigaiag  than  by 
keeping  their  places*    But  tro  paltry 
temptations  of  the  present  biU  wouU  tend 
to  keep  nuaisters  ia  tHl  they  had  carried 
their  pension  by  length  of  servfce.    Thns» 
it  was  possible  to  imagine  (he  was  eC 
course  merely  putting  a  supposed  ease),, 
that  at  some  bture  Dme  there  might  be. 
serKHia  divisions  in  the  cabinet  on  soma 
mestioa  of  even  vital  importaoee,  and 
that  some  particular  minister  mi^l  be 
aubjected  to  some  disagiseeable  sbgkt  on. 
that  aacount;  and  such  a  man  might  by* 
the  pvesef|.bttl,  be  induced  to  cUog  tote 
office  wlMfSh  he  would  olherwisa  icject;. 
He  might,  say  ^  Well,  this  is  very  uaplea*. 
saaS ;  hut  let  ne  wait  a  little  leoger,  and 
then  I  shaU.  have  a  pensioa  to  eoiia^ 
these  indignities.    Meanthnoi,  left  ^  bear 
mid  forbear"  be  mymaxisa): 

'^Qoioiuid  erili  snperanda  eauua  fortuna 
lerendo  est." 

Mr.  HammgpsUn  said,  that  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  an  ead, 
if  it  could  not  take  away  any  aaaeeessary 
and  hurtful  pieregative  from  tbw  Crown- 
without  supplyiog'  an  indemnificniiea. 

Sir  R.  Herm  thoi^t  the  bill  highlf 
objeetioniMe  in  the  present  baahrupt  state 
of  the  country.  He  ooocevred  thai  the 
Crown  had  sufficient  means  ofrawdiiig 
iu  servants  out  of  the  oM  pensioa  list ;  aaa 
if  the  biU  should  unfortunately  survive  so 
long  as  a  third  readiagi  he  shteuid  me>fea 
rider  to  that  eisct. 

The  Hoase  dividsd: 

Yeas -75 

Noes m 


BoswriA,  Akzaadsr       MUtaa,  vise. 


Qamttt,  James 
Calvert,  Charles 
Carter,  John 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Douglas,  W.  R,  K. 
Fergu38on,  sir  R.  C. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Hammersley,  H. 
Lefevre^  C.  Shaw 
Martin,  Hcniy 
Martie,jQhn 


Newmaa,  R.  W* 
NswMrt,  sir  J. 
NevjiHe^  hon.  R. 
Ponsonby,  rt,  hon,  G. 
Tiemey,  rt  hon.  6. 
Teed^Joha 
Webb,  fid. 

TBlLSaS. 

Heron,  sir  R. 
Ridkg^  sir  V.  W. 


HOUSE  0FC0MMON8. 
Wednesdajff  June  11* 
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Lord  PMestone,  advertiDgto  his  motion  on 
Thursday  last,  for  an  instruction  to  the 
secret  committee,  that  they  should  obtain 
information  with  respect  to  the  nutober  of 
persons  confined  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  observed, 
that  the  motion  which  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  House  was  similar  in  sub* 
stance,  but  did  not  contain  e?ery  thing 
comprehended  in  his  former  motion.    It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  most  important  to 
obtain  the  information  to  which  ne  alluded 
before  any  proceeding  took  place,  such  as 
it  was  apprenended  might  be  proposed,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  suspension.    On  the 
former  occasion  the  noble  lord  objected  to 
give  the  instruction  to  the  coma^ttee,  on 
toe  ground,  first,  that  it  would  be  putting 
the  secretary  of  state  on  his  trial ;  and, 
aecondly,  that  it  would  tend  to  divulge 
drcumstancei  which  ought  not  at  present 
to  be  made  public.    He  oonoeived  tnat  the 
adoption  ot  that  proposition  would  not 
have  occasioned  any  incbnyenience  to  the 
aecretary  of  state,  or  any  danger  to  die 
country.    However,  the  House  thought 
proper  to  reject  it.    He  should  now  con- 
fine his  motion  to  a  return  of  the  persons 
in  confinement,  without  any  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  their  apprehension.     His 
notions  however,  woufd  comprise  several 
objects;  and  first,  the  number  of  such 

Senons.  It  was  most  desirable  to  know 
ow  many  persons  had  been  confined  under 
the  auspension.  Whether  that  number, 
however,  should  turn  out  to  be  large  or 
amaU,  he  should  equally  maintain  that  the 
auspension  was  reprehenaible.  If  email, 
he  contended  that  the  suspension  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place  on  such  slight 
grounds  s  if  large,  he  reprobated  confidmg 
powers  so  important  to  those  who  used 
them  so  extensively.  Next,  he  wished  to 
know  the  circumstances  and  occupations 
in  life  of  any  persons  who  were  confined, 
before  they  were  found  out  to  be  traitors. 
Never,  in  any  former  case,  had  the  Habeas 
Corpus  been  suspended  unless  when  per- 
aoos  of  some  opulence  and  consequence 
were  implicated  in  seditious  proceedings. 
In  the  present  instance  it  was  notorious 
that  directly  the  contrary  was  the  fiu:t. — 
He  had  ffoae  yesterday  to  Reading  gaol, 
but  found  that,  by  an  order  from  the  secre- 
tary ot  state  he  was  prevented  from  seeing 
the  prisoners  confined  there.  He  hao, 
however,  made  some  inquiries  with  respect 
to  them.  He  learnt  that  one — a  man  of 
die  name  of  Knight— >was  in  circumstances 
so  extremely  needy  as  to  be  hardly  able 
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to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.    This 
person  was  represented  as   being   roost 
troublesome,  because  he  had  written  some 
letters  stating  the  misery  of  his  sttuation. 
He  (lord  F.J  believed,  that  if  he  was  no€ 
actually  a  lunatic,  he  was  in  a  (air  way  ^f 
being  made  sa   Among  other  applications, 
he  had,  it  seemed,  transmitted  a  petition 
to  anhon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  in  that 
House,  but  being  found  too  weighty  for  the 
post,  it  had  been  returned  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  Uie  postage.    As 
to  the  other  prisoners,  they  were  described 
by  the  gHoler  to  be  the  most  harmless, 
quiet,  inoffisnsive  creatures  he  had  ever 
met  with  in  his  life.    One  was  a  jonrndy- 
man  cutler,  another  was  a  iourneymaa 
tailor,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write* 
Were  these  the  formidable  people,  the  ap- 
prdieniuon  of  whom  was  abqut  to  cause 
the  rdoewed  suspension  of  the  liberties  of 
a  whole  nation  i  If  so,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  known  to  par- 
liament before  the  discussion  should  \fike 
place  on  that  proposition.    The  last  sub- 
ject on  which  he  desired  to  obtain  infor- 
mation was,  the  place  in  which  those  per- 
sons were  arrested,  and  the  place  in  which 
they  were  confined.    It  was  evident,  that 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  these 
individuals  endurea,  must  be  greatly  ag- 

gravated  by  their  removal  to  a  distance 
om  Uieir  homes.  He  understood  that 
the  persons  who  were  lodged  in  Reading 
ffaol,  were  brought  from  Manchester. 
Why  was  this  ?  He  repeated,  that  it  must 
be  a  great  aggravation  of  their  distress,  to 
be  removed  200  miles  from  their  friends, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunitjr  of 
recetving  a  supply  of  food,  clothes,  wme, 
or  any  thing  necessary  for  their  support 
and  comfort.  Under  this  impression,  he 
would  move,  '*That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  his  ro^al  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  House,  a  list  of  all  persons  now  in 
confinement  in  Great  Britain,  by  warrant 
of  either  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  of 
six  privy-councillors,  detained  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act,  passed  in  this  present 
session  a£  parliament,  '  for  enabling  his 

*  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such  per- 

*  sons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  are 

*  conspiring  against  hts  person  and  govern- 

*  ment;'  specityinff  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons so  confined,  weir  trades,  professions 
or  occupations,  their  ages,  the  places  of 
dieir  confinement,  the  pkees  where  ar- 

leatedf  and  die  dates  of  their  eticat  and 
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ammiiliiieiiC ;  «od  also  tbeniuiieor  nanet 
of  the  penoni  who  sigDed  the  comniit*- 
Beot." 

Mr.  AddingtoUf  in  the  abfenee  of  the 
Aoble.aecretaij  of  stalev  eeid,  he  had  no 
objection  to  agree  to  a  motion  for  the 
numbers,  i^t  and  plaoea  of  coafioement 
of  the  parties  who  bd  been  committed; 
but  he  submittedy  whether  any  object 
would  be  attained,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  partiet  them- 
aelvet,  to  give  their  names  as  required*  As 
lo  the  letters  written  by  Knight,  in  JRead- 
ing  ^1,  the  letter  which  had  been  sent 
to  his  irife  containing  a  petition,  but  of 
which  she  was  unable  to  pay  the  postage, 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  home-office, 
and  thence  to  the  indiridual  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  noble  lord  ought  to 
consider  the  great  burthen  thrown  on  mi- 
nisters in  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  and  that,  if  they  fiuled  to  commit 
a  suspidoua  person,  they  were  quite  as 
responsible  as  if  they  committed  an  inno- 
oent  individual. 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  observed,  that.aeeibg 
that  the  allegations  on  which  the  billa  for 
auspending  die  liberties  of  the  country  had 
been  proTed  to  be  false;  seemg,  that  under 
those  bills,  several  persons  haoezperienced 
nver^  cruel  puniahment;  seeing  that  these 
practices  were  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  unknown  until  uie  unfortunate  period 
of  1794;  seeing  that  they  augmented  aa 
the  apparent  necessity  diminished,  and  that 
now,  when  there  was  no  pretenoe  for  them, 
they  existed  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
the  time  when  some  pretence  might  be 
assigned,  he  hoped  his  noble  friend  would 
not  alter  his  motion,  which  asked  as  little 
as  oouM  be  asked  from  any  administration 
bolding  the  power  which  had  been  confided 
fo  the  present.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture why  his  noble  friend's  motion  was 
resisted.  In  1797  he  (sir  F.  Burdett), 
in  similar  circumstances,  made  a  similar 
motion,  which  was  assented  to  without 
any  hesitation.  At  least  the  country  was 
entitled  to  know  the  names  and  every 
thing  tending  to  give  as  much  security  to 
the  persona  who  were  confined  as  was 
compatible  with  the  depription  of  their 
fireeaom.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  necessary  when  il  was  recollected 
that,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  individuals 
who  were  confined  under  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  were  never  brought  to 
trial  A  biU  of  indemnity  was  pasNd  b 
fiivour  of  those  by  whose  aothori^  they 
had  been  ^iprehemied;  and  it  was  proved 


that  the  only  periona  who  had  broken  the 
laws  were  Uie  mioiiters  themselves.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  die  persons  in 
question  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  fiunilies,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  conspiracies  in  which  they  had  engaged 
might  get  abroad.  There  was  no  ground 
for  having  this.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  imagining  from  the 
trials  which  were  at  present  in  progress, 
that  there  was  ssiy  justifiid»le  cause  for 
depriving  these  persons  of  all  mtercoorse 
with  the  rest  of  the  worid.  The  fiK^ts 
with  which  the  persons  now  tiyiiy  were 
diarged,  were  well  known  before.  Nothing 
new  was  discovered.  To  keep  them, 
therefore,  in  close  custody,  was  as  abhor- 
sant  to  humanity  as  it  was  a  gross  vioktion 
of  the  confidence  which  parliament  had 
thought  proper  to  repose  in  ministeii. 
At  any  rate  the  House,  surely  had  a  risht 
to  know  whom  they  had  taken  up.  The 
r^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them  that 
his  noble  mend  (lord  Castlerectth)  waa 
absent,  in  consequence  of  official  business. 
These  gentlemen  thought  much  of  the 
sufierings  of  office,  but  never  of  the  sufler- 
inM  of  their  victims.  For  his  part,  he 
bdieved  that  the  noble  lord  was  just  then 
taking  a  ride  in  the  park.  His  absence 
was  not  very  respectful  to  the  House,  or 
very  consonant  to  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  the  country.  He  trusted  his 
noble  friend  would  press  his  entire  motion, 
as  he  could  not  imagine  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  withholding  the  names  of  the 
persons  confined  under  the  suspension, 
and  who  he  had  no  doubt  would  hereafter 
be  found  to  be  unjustly  confined ;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  reject  the  motion.  Did  the 
House  consider  what  solitary  confinement 
was  ?  Did  they  recollect  that  insanity  was 
its  frequent  consequence?  The  power  as- 
sumed by  the  executive  government,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners, 
was  most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  prevent  it  from 
continuing  that  treatment ;  he  hoped  they 
woidd  9igr69  to  his  noble  friend's  motion ; 
and  above  all,  he  hoped,  that  whoi  the 
time  came  for  its  discussion,  they  would 
refuse  to  renew  that  detestable  act,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were 
thus  sacrificed. 

Mr.  QiimiMg  remarked,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  hon*  baronet's  neech  was  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  motion,  bottoasubject 
whidi  had  lens  before  been  diseossad  in 
that  House— toe  confidence  which  the 
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Howe  had  been  ^Aemti  to  lepose  in  the 
flKecQthre  foveromeBt,  or  rather  the  bw^ 
then  which  it  bad  impoaed  on  theu  io  the 
mponaiblf  exercise  of  the  eztraordinai^ 
yewora  celled  for  by  the  extraordbory  oip- 
cmnataiioaaofthetimea.  The  hon.  baronet 
Imd  notettempted  to  show  on  fldr  parlb- 
neotary  crounda  that  thia  power  had  been 
«ibosed ;  Dot  lie  had  endeavoared  to  per- 
eoade  the  Heuae  te  lament  its  decision, 
and  to  «x»reaa  an  unfounded  distrust, 
whioh  would  give  disaflbctiDn  new  spint 
«nd  courage  at  a  moment  the  most  critical 
that  could  be  imagined.  Did  aa^  roan 
fvetend  to  believe  that  the  miachief  had 
liisaed  i  Was  it  not  notorious  that  on  that 
vmy  day  intelU|fenoe  had  been  received  df 
fresh  plans  of  diaturbafifee?  Instead,  how- 
'Crver,  of  contributing  to  assist  in  thesup- 

Jreasion  of  these  erils,  the  noble  lord  (if 
e  yersererod  In  his  motion)  and  the  hun. 
Inuronetendearvoiued  to  induce  the  House 
lo'coneur  with  ifaemiin  declarmg,  that  the , 
|Miwer  originalty  ^en  to  government  ^or 
that  purpoae  was  monstrous,  that  it  bad ; 
been  monstTDuslyabuiied,  and  ihat  it  ought 
io  bereeaned.  He  had 'no  Objection  to 
give  the  number,  the  ages,  and  the 'places', 
of  confinemertt  of  the  persons  who  had 
'been  imprisoned ;  butto  give  their  names, 
^hile  their  machinations  were  still  operat- 
ing, woidd  be  te  aftird  Us^l  intelligence 
ito  the  disaffeeted  throughout  the  coun^. 
trjFt  and  to  midce  parliament  the  medium 
4if  Ae  eommuoication.  ^  He  would  there* 
fbremtfve,  to  leare  out  all  the  words  from 
.thewvrd  ^  House'*  to  the  endof  thequea- 
tien,'in'orderto  add  thewords,  <<an«e- 
'uountof  the  number  of  persodanow  in 
eooflnement'in  Great  Britain,  by  "vMroant 
oF  either  of  the  aecretnrles  of  state,  or  of 
utx  nrivy^ouneillors,  detained  under  the 
provisioBa  of  en^  act  passed  in  this  present 
aessien  of  parliament  '  for  >enabhng  bis 
<  malea^-  to  secure  and  detaiusueb  pewom 

*  m  his  majesty  shall  auspect  ere  conspirittg 

*  against  his  person  end  government,'  with 
thmr  ages,eiiid  the  places  of  thm'cen&ne* 
went,'* 

Mr.  Pmuonhu  w«s  a  good  deal  smr- 
j^tised,  that  tbe  ri^ht  hen.  gentleman 
•aliadid^ree  to  eudien  umeadment  eafl 
mpeae  &e  original  motion.  'Did  not' the 
4isaffacted'kno#«t  this  moment  who  weiie 
taken  up  ?  It  was  impossible  to  prevenit 
the  'friends  and  neighbours  of  any  man 
-so  uppre^ded  from  knowing  ^  the  fact 
^■s  soon  as 'it  happened.  Wmt  aecret, 
Uien,  cooli  be  oonmRmicated  to  them  by 
exposing  the  Maaeai  To  his  understand- 
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tt^  It  was  uni 
^em  it. 


any 


Mr.  Bathurst  attributed  the  motive  of 
the  noUe  mover  to  be,  to  accuse  go- 
vernment of  improper  treatment  of  indi^ 
viduals  [No,  no  I].  Then,  why  object 
to  the  amendment,  which  withhdd  the 
names  ?  In  various  parta  of  the  countiy 
there  might  tie  a  conoexion  amongst  ibe 
disaffected,  but  not  such  a  oooneaion  aa 
might  canse  pemona  to  know  who  had 
been  taken  up  at  hundteds  of  miles  die* 
tance.  The  giving  of  the  numbers  ant 
nges  would  prevent  the  •knowledge  by 
their  partisans  of  what  particular  pereona 
had  been  apprehended;  but  the  namea 
could  be  of  no  other  purport  than  to 
ferm  a  ground  of  imputation  against  mi« 
sisters,  Which  must  have  the  efect  of 
weakening  the  hands  of  government^ 
whose  messores  had  already  obtained  the 
ttoofidenoeof  the  House* 

9k  W.  Burroughs  was  surprised  at  mii- 
nisters  reibsing  what  must  Shortly  be 
fully  known  in  the  ordinary  course  Of 
things.  The  calendar  at  the  next  as* 
vises  ^must  disolase  the  names  that 
were  now  withheld.  It'  was  of  the  ut- 
moat  importance  for  the  House  to  be 
in'paasession  of  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  parties  confined;  for  if  St  hp^ 
peeved  that  no  man  of  property  or  con* 
voKien  liad  been  committed,  ihat  no  fo« 
"veign  consspondenoe  blad  bieen  detected, 
or  any  agitatten  in  n  higher  sphere  of  eo* 
eiety,  t£ose  coosidemiions  must  weigh 
veiy  seriously  with  the  House,  when  they 
came  to- consider  the  question  of  the  far* 
ther  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub« 
jedt. 

■Lord  FMestme  shorify  replied,  after 
which,  the  question  being  put,  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pari 
of  the  oueetion. 

The  House  divided : 

Ay«8    - SS 

Itoes IM 

Lia  ^tk6  Minority, 


'Burroughs,  sn*  W. 
iBamstt,  Jsmes 
'ficnnet,  bon..I^'G. 
Bjjrngy.'QeD. 
(Bfuady  hon,  Thos. 
Baring,  Ales. 
JBirch,  Jos. 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
'Curwen,  J.  C. 
Cavendifth,  lord  G. 
iDancttanon,  vise. 


Dundas,  Chas. 
Fazak^rley,  N. 
Fcreuasen,  ur  R.  G. 
Fiouy,  Rlrkman 
Fitzrcw,  lord  John 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Guriiey,  Hudson 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Heron,  sir  R.  • 
Hornby,  ^Ed. 
lioyd,  J.  Manta 
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lieifion,  «irWm. 
Lanetod^  W.  Gore 
Ma(£intosh|  sir  J. 
Moore,  Peter 
Mathew,  hon.  gen. 
Metkueoy  Paul 
Nerille,  hon.  B. 
Newport,  sir  John 
NugenLlord 
North,D. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Osborne,  lofd  F. 
Ponionlrjr,  rt  hon  G. 
Peirse,  Heniy 
Pelbam,  hon.  G.  A. 
Pameli,  sir  Henry 


Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Kamsden,  J.  C. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Smith,  Robt 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Taylor,  M.  A, 
Webb,  Ed. 
Wood,   rt.   hon.  M., 

Lord  Mayor 
Williams,  Owen 
Williams,  sir  Robt. 
Wharton,  John 

TELLERS. 

Folkestone,  lord 
BurdettyftirF. 


Haslemxre— Petitiok    of     Johk 
Greenaway.]     Sir  F.  Surdett  said,jthat 
he  had  a  Petition  to  present  which  gave  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  destructive  inunora- 
lity  of  the  borough-moncering  system.    It 
was  from  a  person  of  the  borough  of  Hasle- 
mere,  who  stated,  that  at  the  last  general 
election  certain  property  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  ford  Lonsdale,  to  enable 
him  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  can- 
didates proposed  by  his  lordship.     He 
came,  in  fact,  under  the  denomination  of 
what,  in  borough-mongering  language,  is 
called  ''  a  Faggot.'*    By  these  means  had 
two  gentlemen    been    returned  to    that 
House.    Now  this  person  had  a  qualm  of 
conscience  as  to  delivering  again  to  lord 
Lonsdale   the  property  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  to  suit  the  occasion.    He 
ihougnt  it  would  be  improper  not  to  keep 
that  which  he  had  sworn  to  be  his  own. 
Id  consequence  of  this  determination,  he 
stated,  that  he  had  suffered  much  perse- 
cution at  the  instigation  of  lord  LonsdaJe. 
He  still  held  the  property,  but  he  had  at 
last  been  served  with  an  ejectment  by  lord 
Lonsdale.    He  (sir  F.  B.^  thought  it  im- 
possible, when  the  petition  should  have 
been  read,  that  the  House  should  take  no 
farther  step  against  a  practice  which  was 
the  worst  of  treason,  for  it  involved  every 
feature  of  that  crime  which  was  odious 
and  disgusting ;   it  was  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  combined  perjury  with 
ingratitude,  want  of  faith  with  breach  of 
trust.     It  was  a  miniature  picture,  com* 
prehending  all  offences,  and  presenting  an 
exact  resemblance  of  the  borough-monger* 
ing  system.     It  was  that  system  which 
created  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  mi- 
nistry wished  to  put  down  by  force.*    The 
public  at  large  knew  that  they  had  a  right 
to  be  represented,  and  that  no  peer  should 
interfere  in    the    election   ox  members* 
(V0L«2UCXVL) 


Nay,  there  were  resolutions  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House,  making  it  a  breach  of 
its  privileges,  and  consequently  of  those 
of  tne  people,  for  any  peer  so  to  interfere. 
And  what  a  system,  which  went  in  dcfi* 
ance  of  rights,  privileges,  and  resolutions, 
to  be  tolerated  !  It  was 

'*  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 

On  which  each  devil  did  seem  to  set  his  sea]| 

To  give  the  world  assurance  oidkfitnd  P' 

He  concluded  by  moving,  that  the  peti- 
tion be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Bankes  wisned  to  know  more  par- 
ticularly the  grievance  complained  of  in 
the  petition,  and  its  prayer. 

Sir  F.  JBurdelt  replied,  that  among 
many  grievances  a  painful  one  was,  that 
the  petitioner  had  been  the  object  of  vin- 
dictive prosecution.  The  prayer  was, 
that  the  ftouse  would  take  the  case  into 
consideration,  and  afford  such  redress  as  il 
might  think  proper. — The  hon.  baronet 
was  about  to  read  the  whole  petition,  when 

Mr.  Bankes  interfered,  and  objected  td 
the  reading  of  the  petition,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  House.  He  con- 
tended, in  the  first  place,  that  a  court  of 
law  was  the  place  in  which  the  petitioner 
should  seek  redress,  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  as  to  the  original  circumstance 
it  was  too  distant  in  point  of  time  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Brand  would  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
law.  As  he  understood  the  matter,  a 
con^mittee  sat  on  the  election,  and  the 
petitioner  had  been  a  sort  of  agent  or  en- 
^ne  of  the  noble  lord  who  nominated,  as 
it  appeared,  to  this  borough*  The  peti- 
tioner swore  to  the  property  conveyed  to 
him,  and  had  kept  it ;  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear, from  all  the  circumstances,  that  he 
nad  a  much  earlier  opportunity  of  stating 
his  case.  He  felt  it  incombent  on  the 
House  to  take  some  measures  in  this  case; 
but  how  could  the  whole  case  be  known, 
except  the  House  heard  the  petitioa 
read  ?  The  House  was  bound  to  consider 
a  subject  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  BathurH  could  not  see  how  the 
House  could  take  up  the  question,  so  aa 
to  decide  upon  it.  A  committee  of  the 
House  hao  seated  the  two  members. 
Would  it  be  contended  that  this  wai 
wrong  I  In  fact  it  was,  if  any  thing,  • 
legal  question.  The  hon.  baronet  could 
say  no  more  than  that  the  petitioner  had  a 
legal  title  to  his  conveyed  property ;  but 
that  he  had  been  servea  with  an  ejectmeot. 
(3P) 
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The  courts  of  law-musi  decide  whether  he 
had  a  bonajide  property,  or  vice  versa. 
The  question  to  be  raised  upon  this  peti- 
tion was  far  different  from  a  general  ques- 
tion. Proofs  of  particular  property  in  the 
borough  could  not  be  brought  before 
them ;  and  the  only  way  of  discussing 
such  subjects  was,  by  a  general  propo- 
sition; such,  for  instaocoi  as  they  had 
lately  had. 
.  Sir  H.  Pamell  thought,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  of  such  a 
Dature  as  to  entitle  the  petition  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  He  observed, 
that  he  had  known  a  man  to  be  called 
upon  to  return  conveyed  property  the 
day  after  his  vote.  The  conveyance  was 
made  to  him  by  the  agent  of  a  peer  who 
nominated  for  the  borough. 

Mr.  Peter  More  observed,  that  the  pe- 
tition stated  a  distinct  grievance  to  have 
been  suffered  by  the  individual;  and 
where  a  grievance  was  felt,  he  hoped  that 
in  this  country  there  was  always  a  remedy. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  afforded  him,  b^  the  recep- 
tion* of  the  petition,  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment on  the  case. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith  mast  protest  against  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  not  the  right  of  a 
member  to  read  from  a  petition  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.    He  never  heard  so 
from  the  Chair;   but  he  remembered  a 
good  deal  about  the  mode  of  presenting 
petitions ;  and  what  the  presenter  should 
or  should  not  say  on  such  occasions.    It 
had'  been  said,  that  the  member  should 
have  read  the  petition,    and  seen  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  improper.     The 
House  was  always  in  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment on  questions  of  this  sort*     If  the 
statements  of  the  petition,  as  far  as  they 
bad  been  mentioned,  were  true,  they  told 
facts  which  were  alike  anomalous  to  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  constitution  of 
that  House.    A  freeholder  or  voter  should 
be  so  bonajide.    This  petition  showed  the 
contrary.    Yet,  when  the  subject  of  bur- 
gage tenures  came  before  the  House,  they 
all  felt  that  men  had  freehold  or  other 
property  made  over  to  them  fraudulently, 
and  for  a  particular  purpose.    According 
to  an  M  saying  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  property  was  nothing  but  a  little 
hot  wax  and  wet  paper.    This  was  to  con- 
vey a  bonajide  right  to  the  temporary  oc- 
cupier :  but  how  did  the  question  stand  in 
common  sense  and  law,  when  the  convey- 
ing party  brought  his  ejectment?   The 
nan  to  whom  the  property  was  Bide  bad 


ity  or  had  it  not.  The  man  appeared  to 
be  persecuted,  because  he  would  not  give 
up  what  was  made  over  to  him.  Here 
the  House  were  in  their  accustomed  em- 
barrassment on  such  occasions.  It  would 
be  better  to  enact  something  to  establish 
the  right  of  burgage  tenures  intelligibly 
for  the  return  of  members,  than  to  leave 
them  as  they  were.  They  were  now  dis- 
gracefully covered  with  a  cloak  and  a  con- 
cealment. The  petition  showed  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  some  reform.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  petitioner's  con- 
science. 'W'hil^e  these  boroughs  existed, 
it  seemed  good  that  now  and  then  these 
faggots,  as  they  were  called,  should  come 
under  the  notice  of  parliament. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  wished  to  of- 
fer a  few  words  relative  to  the  right  of  a 
member  to  read  in  his  place  a  petition  as 
part  of  his  speech.  It  certainly  was  ex- 
pected from  every  member,  that  he  should 
read  a  petition  before  he  presented  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  state  to 
the  House  whether  it  was  couched  in  de- 
corous language,  and  what  were  the  facts 
it  contained ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
invariable  practice  to  read  the  petition  it- 
self in  the  course  of  his  speech.  In 'an- 
swer to  another  point  alluded  to'  at  aa 
early  part  of  the  debate,  when  it  was 
urged  that  if  a  petition  was  brought  up,  it 
should  afterwards  be  read  at  the  table; 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  petition  was 
in  itself  objectionable,  or  if  the  prayer  was 
such  as  could  not  be  complied  with,  it 
was  in  that  stage,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
liable  to  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Curtoen  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  hear  the  petition  read. 
It  stated  some  things  which  went  against 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  out  of  which  some  measures 
might  spring  which  might  be  of  import- 
ance to  the  character  of  the  House  for 
its  own  vindication*  The  public  discon- 
tent did  certainly  arise,  in  some  party 
from  an  idea  of  the  improper  construction 
of  that  House.  He  could  not  'see  how 
the  petition  could  be  refused. 

Sir  R,  Fergusson  thought  the  House 
would  not  consult  its  own  dignity  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  the  petition. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  if  it  was  a  rule 
of  the  House  to  prevent  the  reading  of 
petitions  in  the  way  that  he  had  done,  no- 
thing could  be  more  easy  than  to  describe 
the  substance.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  objections  made  to  the  reception  of 
the  petition  by  the  member  for  Corfe  Caft- 
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tie,  and  others  who  were  returned  in  the 
same  way  which  the  petition  went  to  ex- 
pose. It  was  quite  natural  that  they 
should  raise  objections  in  limine.  The 
petition  went  to  charge  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment with  interfering  in  the  election  of  a 
member.  How  could  the  House  get  rid 
of  that?  It  ^eot  further  to  state,  that 
the  interference  was  fraudulently  conduct- 
ed. Though  the  House  might  shut  its 
ears  against  those  facts,  the  couotrv  would 
not ;  and  unless  some  step  was  taken,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  brmg  the  question 
forward  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  so  as 
to  oblige  them  to  entertain  it. 

llic  House  divided  on  the  question, 
That  the  Petition  be  brought  up :  Ayes, 
15 ;  Noes,  47. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thursday ^  June  12. 

Second  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee OF  the  House  of  Lords  Re- 
specting Certain  Dangerous  Meet- 
ings AND  Combinations.]  The  Ear! 
of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Council, 
presented  the  following 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
aeveral  Papers  sealed  up  in  a  Bag,  and 
delivered  by  command  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

By  the  lords  committees  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  several  Papers 
sealed  up  in  a  Bag,  and  delivered  by 
command  of  his  royal  highness   the 

•  Prince  Resent,  and  to  report  to  the 
House ;  and  to  whom  were  referred  se- 
aeveral  other  Papers  sealed  up  in  a 
Bag,  also  delivered  by  coimnand  of  his 
Royal  Highness  :— 

Ordered  to  report.  That  the  committee 
haye  met,  and  proceeded  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  papers  referred  to  them. 

It  ii  their  painful  duty  to  report,  that 
these  papers  afford  but  too  many  prooft 
of  the  continued  existence  of  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  our  estab- 
lished government  and  constitution,  and 
for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  order  of 
society. 

The  attempts  of  the  conspirators  have 
indeed  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  the  government,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  ma^pstrates  in  different 
ports  of  the  country,  in  execution  both  of 
the  general  laws  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of 


the  special  powers  recently  given  by  par- 
liament for  that  purpose ;  but  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  papers  referred  to 
the  committee,  leaves  no  doubt  in  their 
minds,  that  the  same  wicked  and  despe* 
rate  designs  are  still  actively  pursued. 
The  information  from  which  they  have 
drawn  this  painful  conclusion,  appears  to 
have  been  collected  from  many  various 
sources  often  unconnected  with  and  un- 
known to  each  other ;  but  it  is  uniform  in 
its  general  result,  and  it  is  corroborated 
by  a  striking  correspondence  in  many  mi- 
nute particulars. 

This  intelligence  must  be  considered  as 
resting  in  many  of  its  parts  upon  the  de- 
positions and  communications  of  persons 
who  either  are  themselves  more  or  less 
implicated  in  these  criminal  transactions, 
or  who  have  apparently  engaged  in  them, 
but  with  the  view  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, and  imparting  it  to  the  magistrates 
or  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  testimony  of  persons  of  both  these 
descriptions  must  always  be  in  some  de- 
gree questionable;  and  your  committee 
have  seen  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
language  and  conduct  of  some  of  the 
latter  may,  in  some  instances,  have  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs, 
which  it  was  intended  tney  should  only 
be  the  instruments  of  detecting.  Afler 
making,  however,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  all  due  allowance  for  tliese 
circumstances,  the  committee  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  following  is  a  correct 
and  not  exaggerated  statement  ef  the  re- 
sult of  the  information  which  has  been 
brought  under  their  view. 

The  Papers  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  principal  manufacturing  districts  in 
some  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
of  England;  and  although  the  disaffected 
in  the  country  appear  still  to  be  looking 
to  the  metropolis  with  the  hope  of  assist- 
ance and  direction  it  is  to  the  parts  of  the 
country  above  referred  to,  that  the  more 
recent  projects  of  insurrection  seem  to 
have  been  confined* 

The  committee  think  it  their  ixLty  here 
to  remark,  that  although  in  many  of  these 
districts  particular  causes  of  distress  have 
no  doubt  operated  to  expose  the  minds  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  to 
irritation  and  perversion,  yet  they  are 
persuaded  that  this  distress  must  for  the 
most  part  be  considered  rather  as  the  in- 
strument than  as  the  cause  of  disaffection. 
In  some  of  the  places  where  these  prac-' 
tices  have  prevailedi  they  believe  the  want 
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of  employment  to  have  been  less  felt  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  while 
In  other  places,  where  the  pressure  has  been 
perhaps  most  grievous,  it  has  certainly 
been  sustained  with  a  spirit  of  patience, 
loyalty,  and  good  order,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  And  your  com- 
mittee cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  opinion,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
means  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
former  committee,  by  the  widely-extend- 
ed circulation  of  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous publications,  and  by  the  effect  of 
inflammatory  discourses  continually  re- 
newed, that  this  spirit  has  been  princi- 
pally excited  and  diffused.  By  these  the 
attachment  to  our  established  government 
and  constitution,  and  the  respect  for  law, 
morality,  and  religion,  have  gradually  been 
weakened  among  those  whose  situations 
most  exposed  them  to  this  destructive  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  is  thus  that  their  minds 
have  been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of 
designs  and  measures  no  less  injurious  to 
their  own  interests  and  happiness  than  to 
those  of  every  other  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects. 

Since  the  period  of  the  former  report, 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  have 
(as  far  as  your  committee  has  seen)  been 
the  only  places  where  meetings  have  been 
convened  and  assembled  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  create  immediate  apprehen- 
sions for  the  public  tranquillity.  At  a 
meeting  which  was  convened  there  on 
the  Srd  of  March  for  the  j^urppse  of  peti- 
tionipg  against  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  and  where  several  thou- 
Band  persons  appear  to  have  been  assem- 
bled, it  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  that 
another  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
following  Monday,  viz.  the  10th  of  March, 
with  the  professed  intention  that  ten  out 
of  every  20  persons  who  should  attend  it 
should  proceed  to  London  with  a  petition 
to  his  royal  hishness  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  interv^  was  employed  in  almost 
daily  meetings  of  the  oisaffected,  which 
were  numerously  attended.  The  real  in- 
tentions of  the  leaders  were  there  develo- 
ped to  their  followers  in.  speeches  of  the 
most  undisguised  violence.  One  of  them 
avowed  that  he  was  a  republican  and  a 
leveller,  and  would  never  give  up  the 
cause  till  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  established.  The  people  were  told 
bj  others,  that  if  their  petition  was  reject- 
ed, the^  must  force  it:  that  the  large 
towns  m  Yorkshire  were  adopting  the 
same  plaoi  and  would  meet  them  oa  the 
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road,  or  at  least  march  at  the  same  time 
to  London :  that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Scotch  were  tlien  on  their 
march :  that  they  should  be  one  hundred 
thousand  strong,  when  joined  by  the  peo- 
ple of  other  manufacturing  places  upoa 
the  road ;  and  that  it  would  he  impossible 
for  the  army  or  any  thing  else  to  resist 
them.  These  speakers  appear  in  a  few 
instances  to  have  been  checked  by  some 
of  their  associates,  but  their  sentiments 
were  for  the  most  part  received  with 
strong  marks  of  applause  and  concur* 
rence. 

Arrangements  for  the  march  were  also 
pointed  out  at  these  meetings.  It  was  re- 
commended to  those  who  intended  to  join 
in  it  to  provide  themselves  with  blankets, 
shoes,  and  knapsacks,  as  well  as  with  mo- 
ney and  food.  Those  who  remained  to 
work  were  to  assist  with  their  subscrip- 
tions. Every  ten  men  were  to  choose  one 
for  a  leader ;  and  one  was  to  be  set  over 
every  hundred.  Strong  intimations  were 
also  given  of  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  their  providing  themselves  with  arms ; 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  act- 
ed upon,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  In- 
stances. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  proposed 
meeting  took  place,  to  the  amount,  as  is 
supposed,  of  from  10,000  to  1 2,000  per- 
sons at  the  least.  Although  some  of  their 
leaders  had  been  previously  arrested,  and 
others  were  apprehended  on  the  spot,  the 
purpose  was  not  abandoned;  and  large 
numbers  of  these  deluded  people  marched 
off  towards  London. 

A  considerable  body  of  them  was  stop- 
ped on  the  road  to  Stockport :  some  hun- 
dreds are  stated  to  have  passed  through 
Leek :  and  one  party  proceeded  as  far  as 
Ashbourne  ;  but  the  activity  of  the  magis- 
trates in  dispersing  the  meeting,  and  in 
stopping  the  progress  of  these  bodies,  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  execution  of  a  de- 
sign, which  could  opt  probably  have  fail- 
ed to  disturb  the  peace  of  t|ie  counties 
through  which  so  numerous  an  assemblage 
was  to  have  passed  ;  and  which,  if  prose- 
cuted to  its  full  extent,  must  have  led  to 
consequences  highly  dangerous  to  the 
public  tranquillity. 

The  discomfiture  of  this  attempt  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  materially 
discouraged  those  who  had  planned  it: 
their  measures  were  uninterrupjtedly  pur- 
sued. Within  a  very  short  time  after  this 
failure,  fresh  meetings  were  held  ia 
smaller  numben ;  they  were  composed^ 
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^ther  wholly  or  in  p«rt»  of  delegates  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  from 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire*  and  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.  At 
some  of  these  meetings  reports  were  made 
of  the  quantity  of  pikes,  or  firelocks,  and 
of  bullets  which  could  be  provided  for  the 
intended  riiin|^.  Communications  were 
beld  about  this  time  with  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  by  delegates, 
who  were  to  give  intelligence  of  the  plans 
in-  contemplation,  to  excite  the  people  of 
those  places  to  similar  attempts,  and  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  preparation  to  which 
they  had  advanced*  In  these  proceedings 
the  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  almost  wholly  discard- 
e J ;  they  evidently  point  to  nothing  short 
of  revolution ;  and  it  affords  a  dreadful 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  attended  these  meet- 
ings have  been  inflamed  and  corrupted, 
that  in  public  speeches  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with,  or  disposing  of  (as  they 
term  it),  the  persons  most  obnoxioos  to 
them,  nas  often  been  openly  and  unre- 
servedly announced ;  ana  that  on  one  oc- 
casion It  is  stated  to  have  been  proposed, 
that  Manchester  should  be  made  a  Mos- 
cow, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
cause,  by  throwmg  numbers  of  people  out 
cf  employment. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  SOth  of 
March  that  a  general  insurrection  was  in- 
tended to  have  commenced  at  Manches- 
ter* The  magistrates  were  to  be  seized ; 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated;  the 
soldiers  were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their 
barracks,  or  a  certain  number  of  factories 
were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  soldiers  out  of  their  barracks, 
of  which  a  party  stationed  near  them  for 
that  object  were  then  to  take  possesstoni 
with  the  view  of  seizing  the  magazine. 

The  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
these  proceedings  was  to  be,  the  firing  of 
a  rocket  or  rockets;  and  hopes  were 
held  out  that  2,000  or  8,000  men  would 
be  sufficient  to  fkcoomplish  the  first  object, 
and  that  the  insurgents  would  be  50,000 
strong  in  the  morning. 

At  this  period,  and  in  other  parts  of 
these  proceedings,  there  are  traces  of  an 
intention  to  issue  proclamations,  declaring 
the  king's  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  and  denouocmg  death  against 
all  opposers;  but  the  committee  have  not 
focmd  any  evidence  of  the  actual  prepara^ 
tion  of  such  proclamations. 

Thia  atrocious  conspiracy  was  dstecled 


by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  and  confine- 
ment of  some  of  the  ringleaders  a  few 
days  before  the  period  fixed  for  its  exe- 
cution. The  timely  prevention  of  this 
desperate  attempt  appears  to  have  given 
a  considerable  cneck  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  disafected  in  that  quarter;  and  ail 
the  subsequent  intelligence  which  the 
committee  nas  seen  from  thence  continues 
to  be  of  a  more  favourable  character. 

During  part  of  the  month  of  April  an 
intermission  appears  indeed  to  have  taken 
place  generally,  at  least  of  the  more  open 
proceedings.  Public  meetings  in  large 
bodies  could  no  longer  be  convened,  ex- 
cept under  the  regulations  of  the  recent 
act  of  parliament.  Numerous'raeetines  of 
societies  have  been  less  frequently  held  in 
public-houses.  In  some  districts  clubs 
have  been  dissolved;  in  others  their  meet- 
ings have  been  suspended,  or  have  been 
held  in  private  houses,  or  in  places  remote 
from  observation.  The  necessity  of  grea- 
ter caution  has  been  felt  and  inculcated ; 
communications  by  writing  have  been 
discountenanced ;  the  concealment  of  the 
names  of  leading  persons  has  been  recom- 
mended; and  it  has  been  thought  better 
that  a  few  persons  onlv  should  be  intrusted 
with  their  plans,  and  should  give  notice  to 
the  different  delegates  to  have  their  parti- 
sans in  readiness  to  act  when  required 
and  as  directed.  These  delegates  ap- 
pointed firom  various  plaoes  have  met  m 
small  numbers,  and  thus  kept  up  a  gene- 
ral but  verbal  correspondence  among  the 
disaffected. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  and  during 
the  month  of  May,  this  correspondence 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  in- 
creased activity.  As  early  as  the  fifth  of 
that  month  a  meeting  is  stated  to  have 
been  held  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  have 
been  attended  by  persons  calling  them- 
selves delegates  from  otiier princi^  towns 
of  that  district;  and  also  irom  Leiocsteri 
from  Birmingham,  and  from  Nottinghank 
At  this  meeting  reports  were  made  by  tho 
different  delegates  of  the  strength  which 
could  be  collected  from  the  districts  which 
they  represented.  The  numt>ers  were 
slated  as  very  large ;  but  the  oomssittee 
are  well  aware  of  the  exaggeration  to  be 
expected  in  such  cases.  It-  was  aboat 
this  time  that  the  period  for  another  gene- 
ral rising  appears  to  have  been  fixed  for 
as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  discos* 
sioa  of  aa  eixpteMl  modoa  for  icfonn  ia 
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FtoliamenU  Nottingham  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  the  head-quarters  upon 
which  a  part  of  the  insurgents  were  to 
inarch  in  the  first  instance.  They  were 
expected  to  be  joined  there,  and  on  their 
march  towards  London,  by  other  bodies 
with  such  arms  as  they  might  have  already 
provided,  or  might  procure  by  force  from 
private  houses,  or  from  the  different  de- 
pots or  barracks  of  which  the  attack  was 
proposed. 

At  various  subsequent  meetings  at  dif- 
ferent places,  reports  are  stated  to  have 
been  made  of  a  great  increase  of  numbers, 
so  great  that  it  was  said  on  one  occasion 
that  they  were  obliged  daily  to  extend 
their  divisions,  and  enlarge  their  com- 
mittee. 

Concurrent  information  from  many  of 
the  quarters  from  whence  these  delegates 
were  said  to  be  deputed  confirms  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  eeneral  rising  about  the 
time  above  mentioned,  and  states  its  sub- 
sequent postponement  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  of  June,  for  which  various  reasons 
were  assigned. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  those  quar- 
ters had  made  it  highly  probable  that  the 
same  causes  which  have  hitherto  thwarted 
the  execution  of  these  desperate  designs^ 
viz.  the  vigilance  of  government— the  great 
activity  and  intelligence  of  the  magistrates 
i— the  ready  assistance  afforded  under  their 
orders  by  the  regular  troops  and  yeoman- 
ry*-the  prompt  and  efficient  arrangements 
of  the  omcers  entrusted  with  that  service 
^•the  knowledge  which  has  from  time  to 
time  been  obtained  of  the  plans  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  the  consequent  arrest  and 
confinement  of  the  leading  agitators,  would 
occasion  a  still  further  postponement  of 
their  atrocious  plans.  Subsequent  intel- 
ligence leaves  no  doubt  that  toe  plan,  in 
its  full  extent,  has  for  the  present  been 
frustrated;  but  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
formation which  had  previously  been  ob- 
tained has  been  confirmed  bv  the  recent 
appearence  of  bodies  of  men  m  arms  at  the 
precise  period  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
fixed  upon,  and  particular] v  in  one  of  the 
districts,  which  had  latterly  been  repre- 
sented as  determined  to  act  without  wait- 
ingfor  a  general  insurrection. 

The  committee  think  it  highly  impor- 
tant to  state,  that  the  reports  received 
from  many  of  the  most  active  magistrates, 
and  from  persons  whose  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  have  enabled  them  to 
collect  the  most  extensive  information, 
andio  form  the  most  accurate  judgment 
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as  to  the  state  of  die  country,  concur  in 
attributing  in  a  very  considerable  desree 
the  disappointment  of  the  attempts  alrea- 
dy maae,  and  the  hopes  of  continued 
tranquillity,  to  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  parliament  has  entrusted  to 
the  executive  government,  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  known  existence  of  such  pow- 
ers ready  to  be  called  into  action  when 
necessity  requires  it,— and  in  representing 
the  danger  which  would  threaten  the 
country  were  those  powers  to  be  with- 
drawn at  the  present  moment.  And  the 
committee  feel  that  they  should  ill  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  if  they 
did  not  declare  their  own  entire  agree- 
ment in  this  opinion.  With  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  general  loyalty  and 
good  disposition,  not  only  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom  which  have  hitherto 
remained  in  a  great  degree  untainted,  but 
of  by  far  the  most  considerable  part  of 
those  very  districts  which  are  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  operations  of  the  disaffected 
—a  confidence  which  very  recent  experi- 
ence has  satisfactorily  confirmed — they 
cannot  refrain  from  submitting  to  your 
lordships,  as  the  result  of  all  the  informa- 
tion they  have  received,  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  arrived  when  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  can  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law. 
Ordered  to  be  printed* 
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Tomkins'  Picture  Lottery  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
readinff  of  this  bill. 

Lord  Erskiney  pursuant  to  notice,  mov- 
ed the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  which 
he  offered  to  the  most  favourable  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  but  not,  he  said, 
in  that  imperative  manner  which  a  circular 
paper  of  some  friend  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  sent 
to  many  of  their  lordships,  had  laughably 
enough  represented,  viz.  that  he  (lord 
Erskme)  as  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  was 
to  command  the  second  readine  of  the 
bill  now  before  them  ;  all  he  could  say  of 
so  amusing  a  communication  was,  that  if 
the  pictures  which  were  to  compose  the 
lottery,  if  sanctioned  b^  the  House,  were 
no  more  like  their  originals  than  this  des- 
cription was  like  himself,  the  prises  would 
be  of  small  value  indeed.  He  had  no  par- 
ticidar  skill  in  picturesi  and  was  only  an 
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admirer  of  the  celebrated  masters  in  com*  1 
mon  with  every  other  man  who  was  not 
bom  blind :  and  as  to  becoming  a  patron 
of  the  fine  aru,  if  he  were  to  think  of  as- 
suming such  a  character,    he  must  soon 
be  coming  down  to  the  House  for  a  lot- 
tery for  himself  [ja  laugh ]J.    Neverthelessi 
he  took  a  strong  mterest  m  the  success  of 
this  undertaking,  because  the  arts  had 
ever  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  prospe- 
rity and  reputation  of  nations;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  support  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  a  great  state  without  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  to  genius  in  all  its 
useful  varieties.— But,  putting  aside  the 
value  of  this  Corinthian  capitalofii  highly 
civilized  country,  its  benefits  to  many  in- 
genious and  industrious  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  taken  into  the  account.  The 
collection  was  not  confined  to  prints  and 
drawines,  but  comprehended  nighly  fi- 
nished letter  press  to  a  great  extent,  which 
employed  the  manufactures  of  paper,  wor- 
kers in  steel  and  brass,  type  makers,  en- 
f  ravers,  book*binders,  and  printers,  &c.  &c. 
little  more  needed  to  be  said,  as  the  whole 
case  appeared  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill, 
which  must  of  course  be  proved  in  the 
committee,  to  entitle  it  to  ultimate  sup- 
port.   It  appeared  by  it,  that  Mr.  Tom- 
Jtins,  at  an  immense  expense,  had  employed 
the  most  eminent  artists  to  make  copies 
of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  England, 
comprehending  the  principal  part  of  lord 
Stafford's  splendid   collection,    and    of 
many  others  of  great  value  and  beauty, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  163.    Now,  it 
did  not  require  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  pic- 
tures to  know  that  their  composition  was 
often  as  valuable  as  the  colouring  or  exe- 
cution, which  the  prinu  In  question  would 
certainly  secure  against  all  the  assaults  of 
accident  or  time.— He  had  also  illustrated 
the  Seasons  of  Thomson  by  roost  beauti- 
ful engravings  which  gave  him  a  full  title  to 
bis  support,  and  to  that  of  every  countryman 
of  the  great  poet  of  their  land.    Some  of 
the  prints  might  besides  be  great  curiosi- 
ties hereafter,   as   they  faithfully  repre- 
aented  what  might  never  be  seen  again 
Yellow  Sheaves  in  thebe^^inning  of  August, 
and  Reapers  almost  smking   under   the 
Sun.      The   same   merit   attended  Dr. 
Thornton's  collection,  for  which  there  had 
been  a  similar  lottery,  as  without  a  little 
more  sun-shine  we  should  soon  know  very 
little  of  flowers  in  all  their  beauties  with- 
out referring  to  his  book.     But,  to  treat 
the  subiect  gravely,  the  undertaking  was 
of  a  high  national  description.     He  was 


by  no  means  a  candidate  for  bolstering  up 
every  wild  and  fruitless  speculation  with 
an  act  of  this  description;  but  Mr.  Tom- 
kins'  adventure  was  rational  and  laudable, 
failing  only  from  the  peculiar   circum- 
stances of  the  times  which  had  depressed 
many  other  useful  objects  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry, all  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  by  all  possible  means  to  restore. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  anticipate  any 
possible  exception  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  the  only  subject  of  their  present  con- 
sideration, more  especially  as  nothing  new 
had  been  introduced;  it  being  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  Mr.  Boyaeirs  and 
Dr.  Thornton's,  which  had  before  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament.    It  had  been 
somewhere  thrown  out  as  an  objection, 
that  the  work  was  not  finished ;  but  that 
was  the  very  case  in  the  two  instances  he 
had  just  mentioned,  and  those  lotteries, 
like  the  present,  were  to  enable  the  authors 
to  finbh  them.    For  this  purpose  trustees 
were,  as  by  the  present  bill,  appointed  to 
receive  the  money  from  the  subscribers, 
and  to  return  it  to  them  unless  by  their 
certificates  the  whole  was  completed  in 
the  same  perfect  style  of  execution  with 
those  already  under  their  view,    it  might 
be  said  that  sir  James  Surges  named  in 
the  act  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was  asso-* 
dated  with  one,  and  it  would,  besides,  be 
an  unfounded  and  absurd  presumption  thai 
men  of  character  and  honour  would  accept 
such  an  arbitration  without  praying  the  aid 
of  competent  skill  to  assist  them  in  their 
awards.  Neither  lord  EUenborough,  nor  the 
juries  in  the  court  of  Kings'-bench,  were 
artists;  but  did  not  questions  on  the  origina- 
lity and  value  of  pictures  occur  very  often, 
which  were  decided  so  as  to  give  univer« 
sal  satisfaction }  Lord  R  said  he  was  as 
little  a  friend  to  lotteries  in  general  as  any 
noble  lord  in  the  House.  .  When   the 
drawings  continued  for  many  days  toge- 
ther they  were  nuisances  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous description,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  a  destructive  system  of  gaming, 
which  descending  to  the  loweit  orders  of 
the  people,  was  the  parent  of  robberies 
and  thefts  and  frauds  without  number: 
but,  in  the  present  instance,  not  one  of 
these  objections  could  possibly  attach— no 
lures  of  great  property  were  held  out  to 
small  adventurers  as  in  the  lotteries  of  the 
state,  nor  any  that  could  invite  any^  per- 
sons to  become  purchasers  of  the  tickets 
except  to  obtain  some  work  of  genius  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  very  same  persons 
would  probably  have  bought  them  if  the 
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lottery  had  never  taken  place.  None  of 
those  indeed  whom  other  lotteries  had 
ruinedy  or  might  ruin,  would  probably  ever 
hear  of  its  existence.  For  these  reasons 
he  moved  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the  bill 
rather  upon  general  principles  than  on  any 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case.  He  deprecated  the  frequency  of 
applications  of  the  kind,  and  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  of  several  of  the  pictures 
in  question  being  in  an  unSnished  state, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  unfavourable 
consideration  m  the  case  before  their  lord- 
shijM. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Habeas  Corpits  Suspevsioit  Bili..] 
Lord  Sidnuntth  said,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecv  being  upon  the  ta- 
ble, he  now  presented  a  bill  for  continuing 
the  power  to  his  majesty  of  securine  and 
detaining  in  custody  persons  charged  with 
conspiring  against  his  majesty's  person 
and  government.  Their  lordships  might 
be  assured  that  this  bill  was  onl^r  brought 
forward  under  the  full  conviction  of  its 
indispensable  and  urgent  necessity.  The 
ffrounds  of  the  measure  he  reserved  stat* 
mg  till  Monday,  when  he  pro|K>sed  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Earl  Grmf  said,  that  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  noble  viscount,  he  also  should 
reserve  till  Monday  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  founded  his  opinion  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  of  the  noUe  viscount 
as  from  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard,  he 
was  satisfied  there  was  no  neeessity  whab* 
ever  for  the  continuance  of  a  measure  for 
suspending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England. 

The  bill  waa  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  June  IS. 

Irish  Grasd  Jury  Presbntments 
Bill.]  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  bill  was,  the  appointment 
of  a  chnl  engineer  in  each  county  to 
regulate  and  inspect  the  public  works 
therein  undertaken  or  the  plans  or  pre- 
sentmeats  made.  Another  was  the  pro- 
vkling  that  all  presentments,  except  on 
extnordinary  occasions,  should  be  made 
in  the  Sprrog  assises.  It  also  extended 
the  power  of  traversing  all  the  objects  of 
county  assessment,  by  those  who 


county-rates.  Nothing  was  more  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  Ireland  than  a 
reform  in  the  mode  of  presentments  by 
the  grand  jury.  It  would  check  the 
system  of  profligate  jobbing  and  expense, 
and  the  frequent  instances  of  perjury 
which  occured  in  consequence  of  tlie 
mischievous  system  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Barry  approved  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  he  objected  to 
levying  all  the  assessments  at  one  period 
of  the  year,  as  being  calculated  to  create 
general  inconvenience,  and  often  distress. 

Sir  H,  Parneli  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  though  he  apprehended  the  expense 
attending  the  appointments  would  be 
more  considerable  than  had  been  at 
first  apprehended. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  grand  juries  from  so  much 
of  their  oath  of  secrecy  as  related  to 
the  regulation  of  public  works,  conceiv- 
ing that  public  opinion  was  the  best 
check  on  improvident  expenditure. 

Sir  </.  Newport  urged  the  immediate 
forwarding  of  the  measure. 

Sir  F,  Flood  approved  of  the  measure 
as  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  Croker  strongly  recommended,  tliat 
if  there  was  to  be  but  one  presentment  in  a 
year,  that  presentment  should  be  made 
at  one  assizes,  and  re-considered  at  the 
next. 

Sir  N,  Colihurst  saw  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
bill.  He  must  still,  in  candour,  confess 
that  the  clause  which  confined  the  pas- 
sing of  presentments  to  one  particular 
assizes  or  sessions,  was,  in  his  mind,  likely 
to  create  inconvenience  to  the  civil  busi- 
ness of  the  county. 

Sir  G.  HiU  opposed  the  bill,  as  bein^ 
calculated  to  deprive  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  their  proper  influence  and  au- 
thority, and  to  transfer  it  to  the  county 
surveyors. 

Mr.  Cooper  observed,  that  although  the 
bin  was  not  as  effectual  as  he  could  wish 
it  to  be,  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the 
session  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  pass 
the  measure  than  to  permit  things  to  re- 
main in  their  present  state. 

Mr.  Ahercrombie  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  on  thb 
subject,  and  contended,  that  every  page  of 
it  rendered  such  a  measure  as  tlie  present 
necessary. 

The  bin  was  read  a  second  time. 

Irisb  Insurrrction  Act  Contiku- 
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AMCB  BiLi..]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
for  goiDff  iDto  A  committee  oa  tbift  bill* 

Sir  a.  PamM  rose  to  move,  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  this 
day  fe'nnight,  in  place  of  this  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
Biovmg  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  if  there  existed  any 
necessity  for  tms  measure.  The  chief 
aecretarr  for  Ireland,  had  laid  before  the 
House,  m  the  last  session,  a  copy  of  a  dis- 
patch from  lord  Whitworth  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  upon  the  state  of  the  disturbances 
then  prevailing  in  Ireland ;  and,  a  short 
time  ago,  he  presented  to  the  House 
papers,  referring  to  certain  outraffes  which 
nad  occurred  in  the  county  of  Louth.-- 
These  documents  he  should  propose  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  whether  they  afforded  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  justify  the  continuation 
of  Uie  Insurrection  act.  It  was  upon  the 
last  of  these  documents  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  called  upon  the  Hous^  to  con- 
tinue these  most  severe  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures.  But  it  was  Incumbent 
upon  the  House,  before  it  acceded  to  his 
wishes,  to  exercise  its  inquisitorial  powers, 
and  minutely  examine,  whether  tne  dis- 
torbed  state  of  only  four  baronies  in  one 
county  of  Ireland,  was  a  sufficiently  strong 
case  to  show  the  necessity  of  this  measure. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  House  to  sanction 
his  proposal,  by  saying,  the  Irish  govern- 
ment were  entitled  to  nave  full  confidence 
placed  in  them.  But  wben  it  was  a  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  constitution  were  to  be  sus- 
pended, nothing  could  justify  the  House 
m  acceding  to  it,  but  such  a  case 
bemg  made  out  as  should  satisfy  the 
mind  of  everv  member,  that  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  country  required  it.  He 
did  not  mean  to  blame  the  Irish  govern- 
ment for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
administered  this  law;  but  he  meant  to 
say,  that  no  feeling  of  confidence  in  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  influ- 
Ipnce  upon  the  House  in  forming  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  question  of  continuing  it. 
This  law  was  one  of  such  uncommon  seve- 
rity, that  its  provisions  could  not  be  too 
oftenbrou^ht  oefore  the  House;  it  went 
to  create  six  new  transportable  offences— 
to  enable  the  magistrates  at  sessions  to 
proceed  to  trial,  without  either  grand  or 
petit  juries — and  to  sentence  persons 
guilty  of  no  gpreater  crime  than  being  ab- 
sent from  their  homes  after  sunset,  to  be 
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transported  for  seven  years.  But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  fMilliation  of  his  case, 
says,  **  the  law  is  not  general— the  House 
may  depend  upon  the  moderation  of  the 
magistrates  in  requiring  it  to  be  enforcedt 
and  the  forbearance  of  government.  Aa 
to  the  magistrates,  it  was  evident  that  the 
temptation  which  would  exist  to  induce 
them  to  apply  for  its  assistance  on  every 
symptom  of  disturbance,  would  be  too 
strong  to  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  they 
would  prefer  depending  upon  their  own 
exertions  and  the  ordinary  laws  to  suppress 
them.  What  had.  happened  in  the  county 
of  Louth  fully  proved  this— because  it  was 
clear  from  the  papers,  that  what  led  the 
masistrates  to  apply  to  government  for  the 
application  of  this  law,  was  the  occurrence 
of  one  single  outrage,  which  though  of 
great  enormity,  was  not  sufficient  in  itself, 
as  it  seems  the  government  so  thought,  to 
warrant  the  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  sets  forth  also 
the  past  conduct  in  forbearing  to  listen  to 
the  magistrates  on  several  occasions ;  but 
this  arffoment  can  have  no  weight,  be- 
cause there  is  about  to  be  a  change  both 
in  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  and  chief 
secretary.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  case  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  only  n^ 
cessary  to  refer  to  bis  own  statements,  to 
show  it  was  a  very  bad  one.  When  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  brought  forward  this 
measure  in  1814,  he  ^ave  a  history  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded. 
He  mentioned,  that  when  first  passed  iota 
a  law,  it  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  open  rebellion.  That  it  was 
re-enacted  in  1807,  because  there  was 
reason  to  think  a  French  party  existed  in 
Ireland;  and  he  particularly  stated  in 
1814,  that  he  was  induced  to  recur  to  it, 
in  conseqnence  of  political  associations, 
established  by  secret  oaths,  by  which  those 
who  took  them,  engaged  to  subvert  the 
government,  and  to  transfer  their  alle* 
giance  to  a  foreign  power.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  haa  shown, 
that  on  all  former  occasions,  the  grounds 
on  which  this  measure  was  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  was  the  existence  of  treason- 
able conspiracies  against  the  state;  but 
now,  he  aavances  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the 
existence  of  any  such  conspiracies :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  that  none  what- 
ever do  exist  in  Ireland.  This  was  the 
avowed  reason  for  not  extending  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Hid)eas  Corpus  act  to  Ire- 
land; so  that  the  right  hon*  gentlemaa 
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now  propoies  to  oonlinQe  the  iMarrfiction  | 
act|  on  gromids  wholly  diffiMrent  from  thoie 
tipon  which  be  originally  proposed  it; 
tiiat  18,  apon  Uie  existence  of  some  partid 
disturbances  in  four  baronies  in  one  county 
of  Ireland.     He  thought  this   measure 
particularly    objectionable,    because    it 
seemed  to  be  one  intended  to  complete  a 
new  system,  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  in  contem(dation,  for  the  future 
gorernment  of  Ireland,  not  to  be  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Though  we  were  now  in  a  state  of  perfect 
peace  with  all  the  world,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  in  the  course  of  this  ses- 
bion,  proceeded  just  as  if  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  war.    He  had  first  obtained  an 
arms  bill,  a  measure  most  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution;  he  had  then  made  his 
own  particular  law,  the  peace  act,   stiH 
stronger  than  it  was.    He  had  attained  a 
vote  of  an  army  of  25,000  men,  besides 
80,000  yeomanry,  and  3,000  militia  and 
ataiF;  and  to  conclude  Ae  whole,  he  now 
fought  the  continuance  of  the  Insurrection 
act.— ^But  then  ft  was  said,  "  evidence 
cannot  be  got  to  convict  offenders,  or 
juries  to  give  verdicts  according  to  the 
evidence-^sudi  is  the  system  of  mtimida- 
tion  which  is  practised  in  the  distuTbed 
districts.'*    But  this  is  a  statement  wholly 
devoid  of  truth,  as  appears  from  lord  Whit- 
worth's  dispatch,  which  shows  that  the  or- 
dinary hiws  are  fully  sufficient  for   the 
punishment  of  all  offenders  against  the 
laws.     By  the  appendix  to  this  dispatch,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  years  1813,  14,  15, 
and,  at  Lent  assizes,  1816,  no  less  than 
268  persons  were  convicted  at  the  assises 
in  ten  counties  for  ffslonies  connected  with 
the  disturbances  which  prevailed  in  these 
counties.    If  these  facts  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of 
the  Insurrection  law  was  not  necessary, 
they  certainly  did  prove  the  propriety  of 
maiting  some  ioQ|ati7  before  this  measure 
was  adopted.    This  was  all  he  wished  the 
House  at  present  to  grant ;  for  he  did  not 
snean  to  say  abruptly,  that  no  new  law  was 
wanting  to  aecore  the  fiirther  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.    But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a 
committee  was  appointed,  he  shoula  him- 
adf  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  measure 
for  strengthening  the  civil  power.    The 

Seat  defect  of  tne  Insurrection  act  was, 
at  it  was  so  violent  and  unconstittttional 
a  measure,  that  it  was  impossible  to  gTve  it 
m  general  applteatioo,  whenever  a  genend 
measure  was  wanting  in  Ireland.  The 
means   which   the   magistrates  posses* 


sed  to  suppress  distuibances  in  the  first 
instance,  were  not  adequate  to  give  AiH 
and  proper  eStci  to  the  laws.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  illegal  associations  went 
on  gaining  ground  with  impunity,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  apply  to  government 
for  the  aid  of  the  army,  or  to  such  strong 
measures  as  this  Insurrection  act.  A  very 
great  improvement,  therefore,  might  be 
made,  by  rendering  the  constable  more 
efficient,  and  more  like  what  it  was  in 
England,  where  it  served  the  purpose  of 
suppressing,  without  military  aid,  the 
most  formidable  tumuhs.  Inhere  might 
also  exist  cases  in  some  counties  of  Ireland, 
where  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow  die 
government  to  anpoint  pdice  magistrates 
to  assbt  the  local  magistrates,  but  not  with 
an  army  of  armed  policemen.  These  mea- 
sures would  be  fully  equal,  together  with 
the  existing  ordinary  laws,  to  enable  the 

Government  effectually  to  suppress  popular 
isturbances,  but  he  did  not  conceive  ihat 
these,  or  any  such  arrangements,  coukt 
remedy  all  the  evils  that  prevail  in  Ireland 
— at  best,  they  were  mere  palliatives  and 
expedients.  His  opinxon  was,  that  no  ra- 
dical cure  could  oe  effected  unt3  the 
House  should  commence  a  more  general 
system  of  measures,  by  settling  the  Catho- 
lic question.  The  present  state  of  this 
question  must  keep  Ireland  in  a^tation, 
and  expose  her  inhabitants  to  be  involved 
in  outrages  and  disturbances,  and  contri- 
bute to  render  it  difficult  to  administer 
the  laws.  It  was  only  by  carrying  this 
measure,  that  a  beginning  could  be  made 
for  effecting  a  complete  cure  of  all  the  dis- 
orders that  prevail  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  ^'thafdie 
bill  be  committed  this  day  se'nnight."* 

Mr.  F.  JRi^z^era/t/ said,  that  government 
had  been  driven  to  the  measure  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  He  could  see  no 
food  ground  for  even  one  day's  delay, 
'he  act  had  been  passed  by  several  suc- 
cessive parliaments,  and  no  gentleman 
could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  its  contenta. 
As  the  act  was  near  its  expiration,  and 
thereby  the  government  of  Ireland  woulflT 
be  divested  of  its  present  powers,  it  waa 
thought  necessary  to  revive  it.  Papers  had 
been  produced  respecting  tlie  disturbancea 
in  Louth.  The  effect  of  these  papers 
was  attempted  to  be  distorted,  so  as  to 
show  that  there  was  no  reason  for  renewing 
the  act,  except  the  disturiMmces  in  Louth. 
The  government  proclamation  a|>piied  only 
to  I^uth;  bat  not  on  the  desire  of  the 
magistrates,  because  of  a  particular  out- 
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iig«;  tot  their  applicition  wai  refined.— - 
It  WM  refuaed  tuDaequeDtlj  to  that  ptrti- 
Cttler  outrage ;  but  that  outrage  waa  to  be 
fiooiidered  ag  coupled  with  the  general 
state  cf  the  country.    Every  day  had  pro- 
duced freA  outrages :  and  at  length  tnere 
was  an  unanimous  request  from  we  maffis* 
tratesy  and  from  a  county  meeting.    Arnr 
this  the  proclamation  was  issued.    The 
outram  justified  sufficiently  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  law.    It  was  not  fair  to  mention 
the  transportable  offences  occasioned  by 
the  act|  without  stating  the  particulars. — 
Whatever  opinions  might  be  entertamed 
on  particular  measures,  he  had  met  with 
no  one  who  did  net  speak  in  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  government.    Still  he 
would  not  confer    extraordinary  powers 
merely  on  personal  grounds.    The  chan^ 
alluded  lo,  on  the  resignation  of  certam 
<rfBce8»  afforded  no  reason  for  withholding 
Dccessarv  powers  from  the  successors.— 
The  Irish  government  acted  under  the  eye 
of  parliament,  and  before  the  still  more 
stwtttl  tribunal  of  public  opinion.     The 
hon.  baronet  had  read  a  despatch  of  lord 
Whitworth'sy  and  then  concluded  that  the 
ordinary  laws  were  fully  competent  to  the 
«vtL    He  would  admit  they  were  so  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.    He  concurred 
with  the  non.  baronet's  opinions  respecting 
the  Catholic  question ;  but  he  must  main- 
taan»  that  the  non-concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  out- 
lages  which  had  occasioned  the  insurreo- 
tioo  act.    To  say  so  wu  to  libel  the  Catho- 
lics.    The  hon.  baronet  himself  urged 
their  claims  on  tlie  ground  of  their  peaoe- 
.aUe^  and  lgyal»  and  patriotic  conduct. 
He  could  never  silently  suffer  the  re- 
.echoing  of  what  was  to  be  read  in  the  Irish 
prints,  that  the  reAisal  of  the  Catholic 
claims  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbances. 
Sir  S.  RomQiy  said,  that  all  his  hon. 
friend  proposed  waS|  to  defer  the  bill  for  a 
week,  to  give  more  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing into  ue  reasons  of  it;  yet  that  was  to 
be  refused.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  as- 
serted, that  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic 
petitions  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbances, but  how  was  an  English  mem- 
ber to  form  his  judjpnent  en  Uie  modest 
assertions  of  the  right  boo.  gentleman  I 
The  House  should  pause  awhile  before 
they  renewed  an  act  of  such  severity.    As 
far  as  he  understood  the  bill,  it  gave  a 
power  by  which  even  an  innocent  man 
might  be  transported  for  seven  years,  be- 
cause he  was  absent  from  home.    It  was 
nlher  curiously  observed^  that  the  punish- 


ment was  ofd^  (o€  seven  years;  and  it  waa 
added,  that  lawful  cause  of  absence  might 
be  shown.    The  man  must  prove  tbit; 
but  he  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  satisftc-* 
torily.    The  law  might  possibly  be  neces- 
sary in  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  here  was 
the  power  of  punishing  a  man  without  a 
trial  by  jury,  unless  the  court  allowed  him 
a  trial.    Individuals  were  to  be  tried  Iqf 
the  magistrates,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sergeant,  or  king's  counsel,  if  one  could  be 
bad.    The  situation  of  the  country  mi^ht, 
unfortunately,  be  such  as  to  require  rigiH 
reus  measures ;  but  how  could  the  House 
discharge  its  duty,  when  they  saw  passions 
intermixed  in  the  discoision,  without  fiun- 
ther   information,  and  some  reasonable 
dela V  i  No  alarm  at  Uie  outrages  mentioned 
would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  pass- 
ing the  bill  without  some  inquiry.    From 
the  best  information  he  had  received,  he 
verily  believed,  tliat  in  Ireland  the  general 
relaxation  of  morals,  and  the  mal-adminia- 
tration  of  the  law,  arose  not  from  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  question,  but  chiefly  frooa 
that   animosity  which  generally  existed 
among  the  people  ijgainst   each   other. 
The  other  day,  the  r^ht  hon..  Mntleaum 
spoke  of  the  manner  m  which  ttie  power 
had  been  hitherto  exercised.     He  said 
now,  that  the  outrages  in  Louth  were  not 
the  cause  of  renewal.    He  (ur  S.  R.) 
had  understood  they  were ;  therefore,  he 
required  farther  iorormation.    It  seemed 
impossible  to  divest  the  question  of  the 
consideration  of  personal  confidence.  Five 
or  six  gentlemen  had  supported  the  biU 
before,  on  the  ground  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  government ;  but  now  this  go- 
vernment, it  appeared,  was  to  be  changed. 
There  was  to  be  a  new  lord  lieutenant  and 
a  new  secretary,  and  who  they  were  to  be 
was  not  yet  known.     The   power  was 
therefore  to  be  intrusted  to  new,  and  as 
yet  unknown  bands.   There  could  be  no 
resson  for  this  sort  of  absolute  necessity. 
Was  there  an  English  member  present  who 
could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  vote  this 
great  power,  without  some  previous  infor- 
mation or  inquiry  ?  It  was  a  reproach  to 
the  House  not  to  have  inquired  more  early 
into  the  state  of  Ireland.    No  one  could 
see  the  comparative  number  of  persons 
committed  and  convicted  in  Ireland  and 
this  country,  without  ackoowledging  that 
mis-government  must  exist  in  the  former, 
that  the  magistrates  did  not  w.ell  execute 
their  duties,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
correct  that  system  of  mal-adoiinistiation 
by  which  Ireland  was  treated  as  a  coop 
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Suered  country,  and  not  as  a  member  of 
^e  empire. 

Mr.  Pee^said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  argued  as  if  he  (Mr.  P.) 
>claimed  the  powers  of  the  insurrection  act 
on  the  sole  ground  that  those  powers^ 
when  formerly  granted,  had  not  been 
abused.  Now,  he  had  relied  on  this  rea- 
soning. '  He  had  merely  satd»  that  if  the 
authority  conferred  on  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  been  abused,  it  would  have 
been  a  strong  reason  for  refusing  a  con* 
tinuance  of  it ;  but  he  had  never  asked 
the  grant  of  large  discretionary  powers  on 
the  sole  ground,  that  when  formerly  given 
they  had  been  exercised  with  prudence, 
ienity,  and  moderation.  He  particularly 
disclaimed  at  the  time  any  such  plea,  and 
zested  the  measure  entirely  on  the  neces- 
«ity  of  the  case.  The  hon.  and  learned 
jgentleman  was  likewise  mistaken  when  he 
6aid|  that  he  had  referred  to  the  state  of 
the  county  of  Louth  alone  as  the  only 
justification  of  the  measure  he  recom- 
mended. He  had  not  used  any  such  ar- 
gument, as  would  be  evident  when  it  was 
recollected  that  he  had  mentioned  the  ex- 
istence of  the  insurrection  act  in  two  other 
countries,  —  Tipperary,  and  Limerick. 
He  had  then  said,  that  if  the  act  were  al- 
lowed to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
these  two  counties  would  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  its  protection^  as  well  as 
the  county  to  which  it  had  lately  been 
extended.  He  was  led  to  attend  to  the 
county  of  Louth  more  particularly,  and  to 
describe  its  situation,  because  the  distur- 
tmnces  which  called  for  its  exercise  there 
were  more  recently  laid  before  the  House; 
end  the  atrocities  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  had  made  the  deepest  im- 

?>ression  on  the  country,  and  were  more 
resh,  in  the  recollection  of  gentlemen. 
His  argument  was,  that  though  the  coun- 
tiy  was  generally  tranquil,  yet  if  there 
was  one  part  of  it  so  disturbed  that  the 
laws  could  not  be  executed  in  their  usual 
course,  it  was  necessary  to  arm  the  go- 
yernment  with  this  act,  to  be  exercised  on 
its  responsibility,  when  the  emergency 
«rose.  The  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  extraordinary. 
He  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  act, 
but  lie  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
cttspended  till  farther  inquiry  was  made, 
and  with  this  object  he  would  move  for  a 
committee.  He  (Mr.  P.)  denied  that 
there  was  any  reason  for  the  appointment 
4>f  such  a  committee.  If  there  was  a  mea* 
«ur«  brought  before  farliaseiit,  oa  which 


parliament  was  competent  to  dedd^y'with- 
X)\xi  the  delay  of  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
it  was  the  present.  He  could  conceive 
cases  in  which  a  special  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee should  take  place  before  parliament 
proceeded  to  legislate,  such  as  when  evi- 
dence was  to  be  examined  and  fiicts  col- 
lected ;  but  here  there  was  no  necessity 
for  farther  information,  if  the  statements 
laid  before  the  House  were  at  all  to  be  cre- 
dited. He  had  himself  produced  facts 
notorious  to  every  Irish  member,  and 
known  to  the  whole  empire.  He  bad  thus 
laid  sufficient  erounds  for  the  measure  he 
had  introduced.  He  had  no  motive  for 
withholding  information,  and  accordingly 
had 'given  all  that  he  knew.  He  called 
for  powers  which  he  thought  necessary, 
and  he  produced  evidence  of  that  neces- 
sity. Did  the  hon.  baronet  doubt  the 
truth  of  those  facts,  or  was  his  committee 
to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authen- 
ticity or  the  docmments  in  which  they 
were  contained  ?  There  never  came  before 
parliament  a  case  in  which  government 
had  more  clearly  offered  die  grounds  on 
which  it  called  for  permission  to  act  on 
its  responsibility,  and  on  which  the  House 
had  received  better  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther that  permission  ought  to  be  granted* 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
claimed  the  privilege  of  judging  on  the 
Question,  and  he  was  much  obliged  to  him 
for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  measure ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  he  would  allow  the 
honesty  of  opinions  of  the  members  who 
had  better  means  of  judging  than  himself. 
He  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  but  refer  here  to 
the  aiscussion  which  took  place  on  a  for- 
mer nighty  in  which  many  members  stated 
their  opinions  on  this  measure,  and  plead- 
ed, though  reluctantly,  its  justification. 
A  right  hon.  baronet  (sir  J.  Newport) 
allowed  its  necessity,  though  he  re- 
commended previous  and  more  exten- 
sive examination.  The  declarations  of 
other  honorable  gentlemen  were  to  the 
same  efiect,  with  the  same  qualification. 
Against  this  general  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion, there  were  only  three  members  from 
Ireland  that  opposed  it— the  member  for 
Queen's  county  (sir  H.  Pamell),  the  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (general  Mathew),  and 
the  member  for  Colchester  (sir  W.  Bur- 
roughs).  The  two  last  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  as,  from  professional  avocations 
in  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  learned  baro- 
net, and  from  other  causes  of  absenee  in 
the  gallant  general,  they  bad  not 
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la  Ireland  nudioflftte.  The  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  saidy  that  the  insarrection  act 
Iras  an  etril,  and  he  f  Mr.  P.)  was  disposed 
to  allow  it  in  its  fullesi  extent ;  but,  nn- 
haoptljr,  now  there  was  only  a  choice  of 
enls ;  and  he  asked,  whether  it  was  bet- 
ter to  extend  to  goremment  the  means  of 
presenring  tranquillity,  eren  by  a  severe 
measure,  or  to  aDow  the  coimtnr  to  be 
converted  hito  a  scene  of  confusion  by 
Withholding  the  present  act  ?  He  denied 
that  the  measure  nad  been  inefficient ;.  and 
iprodttced  facts  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment. In  one  county,  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  ten  innocent  persons  were  devoted 
to  assassination  and  13  houses  were  plun- 
tiered.  In  the  three  mooths  after  this  act 
was  passed,  only  one  transportation  took 
place,  although  there  were  eight  convic- 
tions. In  the  counqr  of  Westmeath,  an 
atrocious  murder  was  committed  on  a  wit- 
ness merely  for  giving  evidence.     The 


magistrates  applied  for  the  Insurrection 
act,  which  was  granted  in  November, 
1815,  and  withdrawn  in  April,  1816 ;  the 
county  was  tranqniOised,  and  only  four 
transportations  took  place.  In  the  king's 
county,  where  the  same  act  was  applied 
lor  on  the  same  necessitv,  only  one  per- 
son was  transported  in  the  course  of  four 
months.  In  the  liberties  of  Limerick  the 
act  was  enforced  in  October  1815,  and 
withdrawn  in  April,  1816,  and  only  one 
person  was  transported.  He  defended  the 
«>nduct  of  the  magistrates  in  applying  for 
it,  and  contended  that  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  called  for  its  bemg  with- 
drawn showed  that  they  were  convinced 
'of  its  necessity. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  entered  into  an  ela- 
borate examination  of  the  various  clanses 
*of  the  act ;  commented  in  strong  terms 
-on  its  severity;  and  showed,  that  while 
it  was  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  enacts,  it  producea  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  oppression  wherever  it 
was  enforced.  He  particularly  dwelt  on 
the  immense  disproportion  between  the 
numben  apprehended  and  the  numben 
coDvicted  in  the  several  counties;  and 
argued,  that  as  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
the  petty  sessions,  so  much  praised  by  the 
Tight  hon.  gentleman  had  done  their  duty, 
therafora  lul  those  acquitted  had  been 
justly  acooitted,  and  had  consequently 
l>een  falsely  and  wrongfully  arrested.  In 
support  of  this  argument  he  stated,  that  in 
Tipperary  178  persons  were  apprehended, 
and  132  of  theae  were  acquitted!  in  ano- 
ther county  67   were  apprehended  and 


12  only  convicted :  In  another  11  trere 
apprehended,  and  1  only  was  convicted  i 
in  WestmeaUi,  63  were  apprehended,  7 
only  convicted.  In  all  828  were  appre- 
hended, 68  only  convicted,  and  268  ac- 
quitted ;  and  therefore  these  268  were  to 
be  presumed  innocent  penons,  who  had 
sufl»red  on  account  of  this  act.  This  op* 
pressive  enactment  was  to  be  extended  all 
over  Ireland,  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause it  had  been  before  so  extended. 
And  by  whom  ?— he  was  sorry  to  say  by 
those  who  called  the  most  hornble  scourg* 
ines  and  atrocious  violence  by  Uie  name 
ofvigour.  If  such  a  system  of  miscalled 
vigour  was  to  be  continued  in  Ireland,  he 
should  despair  of  seeing  that  country  ever 
return  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessmn 
of  the  British  constitution.  He  dioidd, 
indeed,  despair  if  laws  which  no  one  dare 
propose  for  the  government  of  England 
should  be  passed,  and  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  press  down  the  people  of  his 
own  unfortunate  country.  Ireland  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition,  filled  as  it 
was  on  one  hand  with  a  depressed  and  de- 
graded population,  and  on  the  other  with 
an  oligarcny,  who  were  more  ready  to  de- 
mand severe  laws  against  the  people  than 
the  government  itself  was  to  grant  them. 
He  should  propose  that  the  magistrates 
should  no  longer  have  the  power  of  trying 
without  a  jury;  and  he  enUreated  the 
House  to  consider  that  mere  coercion, 
mere  vigour,  as  it  was  called,  would  only 
add  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  profess- 
ed to  remove. 

General  Mathew  contended,  that,  by 
the  present  bill,  the  Irishman  would  be 
subjected  to  greater  oppression  than  the 
Englishman ;  for  the  latter  had  counsel  al- 
lotted to  him,  while  the  former  was  liable  to 
be  carried  off  without  a  moment's  warning 
bv  a  set  of  fellows  well  known  in  Ireland 
(be  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman)  by  the  name  of  ^'  Peelers,^' 
and  then  to  be  hurried  before  a  set  of  in- 
tolerant bigotted  Orange  magistrates; 
thence  to  be  thrust  into  prison,  where  he 
would  be  half  starved,  and  would  linger 
till  the  government  should  please  to  trans- 
port him  to  Botany  Bay ;  and  all  this  for 
no  other  offisnce,  probably,  than  for  walk- 
ing a  hundred  yards  from  his  own  House; 
perhaps  in  his  own  garden,  and  for  stop- 
ping an  hour  or  two  longer  than  usual  to 
sup  with  a  neighbouring  friend.  As  to 
some  of  the  counties  alleged  to  be  dis- 
turbed, he  could  say  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  T^perary  was  perfectly  quiet,  and 
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one  of  tbe  members  for  Limerick  had  told 
bim  that  the  same  was  tbe  case  there, 
though  to  be  sure  ao  rents  were  to  be 
got.  As  to  Louth,  he  believed  that  three 
or  four  of  its  districts  were  disturbed :  but 
was  that  a  reason  for  giving  into  the  bands 
of  government  a  powerful  engine  to  con- 
trof and  tyrannize  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ?  He  did  not  know  what  were  the  lu- 
timate  oblects  of  ministers  with  respect 
to  Ireland;  but  this  he  knew,  thatstarvap 
lion,  miserv,  and  deep  despair  were  taking 
fast  hold  of  that  wretched  people ;  that  all 
public  spirit  was  lost,  that  its  commerce 
was  destroyed;  its  fields  lay  waste  and 
barren ;  its  towns  and  villages  were  depo-' 
pulated  and  desolate.  Did  the  ministers 
wish  to  add  still  farther  to  the  miseries  of 
this  afflicted  and  degraded  country  i  Was 
it  their  object  to  make  it  merely  an  im- 
poverished province  of  England?  What 
did  they  mean  by  their  cry  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  I  Was  it  their  intention  again 
to  try  their  strength  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  force  the  people  into  insur- 
rection for  tbe  sake  ot  crushing  them? 
He  knew  well  that  the  late  lord  Clare, 
when  speaking  of  the  seizure  of  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  had  said,  '*  D — n  the  fel- 
I0W9  why  did  he  not  escape :  we  have  long 
known  what  he  was  about,  but  we  ex- 
pected that  he  would  get  away?''  This 
was  one  instance  of  the  excellence  of  that 
notorious  system  of  bformfai^,  then  so  rife 
in  Ireland  and  which  seemed  to  be 
spreading  in  this  country  ?  Did  the  House 
know  (he  could  assure  them  it  was  a  fact] 
that  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most  notorious  in- 
formers in  Ireland,  was  now  in  £ngland,and 
bad  been  one  of  the  grand  jury  which  the 
otlier  day  found  a  bill  against  the  prison- 
ers now  on  trial  ?  He  was  now  a  flourish*- 
ing  man ;  and  equally  flourishing,  perhaps 
hereafter  might  be  another  informer^-he 
meant  that  horrible  wretch,  that  infamous 
villain.  Castle  1  [Cries  of  Hear !  from  the 
opposition,  and  of  Order  from  the  ministe- 
rial benches] . 

Here  Mr.  Goulbum  rose  to  order,  con- 
tending that  the  gallant  officer  was  wan- 
dering from  the  question.  The  general 
resumed,  and  argued  forcibly  against  the 
bill,  which,  he  contended,  was  equally 
unconstitutional  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Blake  Baldf  that  the  question  was 
treated  by  the  hon.  general  and  the  hon. 
baronet  who  preceded  bim,  as  if  there 
was  no  case  in  which  the  government 
ought  to  be  trusted  with  extraordinary 
povvcrs.    It  was  treated  as  if  tlie  re^nact- 
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ment  of  tho  Insurrectioa  act  waa  t9  bt 
taken  as  if  it  were  a  suspension  of  the  Ha^ 
beas  Corpus  act,  and  therefore  a  suspeow 
sion  q£  the  constitution  in  Ireland*  ibm 
cases  were  totally  different.  Thelnsor* 
rection  act  is  but  partial  in  its  immediate 
operation,  while  it  has  the  singular  advan* 
tage  of  being  general  in  its  good  e&cts;  it 
deters  the  evil-minded,  and  stimulatea  tha 
well  disposed,  even  where  it  is  not  ii| 
force,  which  effisct  would  be  lost  if  thq 
bill  was  not  continued.  It  is  intended  U9 
curb  disorders  which  are  partial,  and  not 
flowing  from  any  political  cause.  Th^ 
Habeas  Corpus  suspension  hHl  is,  on  tb# 
contrary,  to  put  down  deai^s  which  bx% 
widely  extended  to  subvert  the  constitu^ 
tion.  To  re-enact  the  Insurxeodon  act  is» 
therefore,  no  infraction  of  the  constiiiir 
tipn.. 

S'lv  Fm  Flood  mi^  that  this  measuiMt  Wif 
not  a  new  creation,  but  one  which  bad 
been  found  beneficial,  and  which  it  waa 
therefore  prudent  to  continue.  As  to  the 
inflammatory  speeches,  which  had  been 
made,  they  did  not  tend  to  tranquillize 
Ireland,  or  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Knox  defended  the  measuire;  for 
though  Ireland  was  tranquil  at  present,  i| 
w/is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  disordera 
which  prevailed  in  England  might  soon 
extend  to  that  country. 

Sir  •/•  Newport  lamented  that  the  pr^ 
sent  measure  should  be  neoessaryt  but 
considering  it  so,  be  should  vote  for  it. 
He  wished,  however,  that  it  should  not 
extend  beyond  six  weeks  after  the  nesu 
meeting  of  parliament,  as  it  would  thev 
ensure  the  consideration  of  tbe  situation 
of  Ireland. 

The  amendment  was  negativedi-;  and  the 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  the  oon^ 
mittee,  sir  W.  Burroughs  proposed  to  lir 
mit  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  six  weeks 
after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament ;  but  this  proposition  was  ne- 
gatived, and  the  duration  was  fixed  at 
one  year.    The  House  then  resumed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  June  16. 

PfiilSONS  CONFINED  X7N9EB  TU£  HA- 
BEAS Corpus  Suspension  Act.]  Earl 
Grosvenor  moved  for  a  return  of  the  per- 
sons confined  under  the  Habeas  Corpuk 
suspension  act,  their  names,  numbers* 
descriptions,  and  aaes.  It  was  material 
that  the  ages  and  descriptions  should 
be  giveni  because  he  was  persuaded,  that 
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from  these  it  woutd  appear  that  the  per- 
sons in  question  had  not  been  supported 
in  whatever  designs  they  might  have  en- 
tertained against  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  by  people  of  any  great  conse* 
quence  or  consideration^  or  such  as  could 
aftbrd  to  furnish  them  with  pecuniary  or 
any  other  assistance  to  any  great  extent. 
Vnthout  giving  any  opinion  whether  the 
prisoners  now  on  trial  at  Westminster 
were  or  were  not  guilty,  he  micht  take 
upon  him  to  say,  having  attended  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial  as  far  ss  it  had  hi- 
therto gone,  that  the  prisoners  had  no 
connexions  of  any  consequence. 

Lord  Rdle  adverting  to  the  observation 
of  earl  Grosvenor,  tnat  the  disaffected 
were  not  supported  by  nersons  of  any  con- 
sequence, stated,  that  ne  was  of  a  diflb- 
rent  opinion ;  for  the  speeches  of  certain 
noble  lords  in  that  House  gave  a  spirit  and 
encouragement  to  their  designs.  He  had 
supported  the  ministers  in  these  measures, 
which,  as  he  contended,  were  necessary 
and  expedient ;  and  would  always  support 
them  as  long  as  they  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
His  support  was  perfectly  independent, 
for  he  nad  nothing  to  ask  and  nothing  to 
fear.  He  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
them,  and  was  willing  to  trust  them  with 
these  powers  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country. 

Earl  Grejf  said,  that  there  was  one  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  speech  which  he  could 
hot  suffer  to  pass  without  observation. 
His  noble  friend  had  said,  that  the  miser- 
able individuals  now  standing  in  court  for 
their  deliverance,  were  not  connected 
with  persons  of  any  consequence.  He 
fearl  Grey)  having  also  attended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  trial,  was  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  could  safely  say,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  extravagant  than 
the  plans  of  the  prisoners,  if  plans  they 
had;  that  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
temptible or  hopeless  than  their  means  for 
carrying  the  plans  into  execution;  and 
that  the  prisooera  had  not  been  connected 
with  any  persons  capable  of  giving  them 
any  serious  assistance.  But  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last  had  said,  that  the  dis- 
affected had  been  connected  with  persons 
of  consequence  in  secret  plots  and  conspi- 
racies :  and  when  the  noble  lord  ongnt, 
as  he  expected  he  would  have  done,  to 
have  named  the  persons  of  consequence 
engaged  with  them  in  these  plots  and  coa- 
spiracles,  instead  of  doing  that,  the  noble 
lord  liad,  in  a  manner  which  was  disor- 
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ierly  and  incompatible  with  and  destruc- 
tive  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  dared  to 
assert  that  he  (earl  Grey)  and  those  in 
that  House  who  concurred  with  him,  had, 
by  the  observations  which  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  they  thought  it  proper  to 
make,   given  countenance   to   traitorous 
plots   and     conspiracies — an    accusation 
which  he  declared  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 
He  stated  hi  the  noble  lord's  face,  and  to 
his  teeth,  that  the  charge  was  totally  un- 
founded ;  and  he  callca  upon  the  noble 
lord  to  specify  particulars,  and  to  prove 
his   charge;   otherwise   he   trusted  the 
House  would  think  it  neeessary  to  call 
upon  the  noble  lord  to  retraa  what  he 
had  said,  or  to  make  some  apology.    The 
noble  lord  talked  of  his  independence,  and 
of  the  boldness  with  which  he  would  op- 
nose  his  majesty's  ministers,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, thev  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
The  boldness  of  the  noble  lord,  however, 
happened  to  be  of  this  character — that  it 
bad  always  been  exerted  in  support  of  the 
persons  in  power.    During  a  period  of  SO 
years,  with  all  the  multifarious  concerns 
which  had  constituted  the  business  of  par« 
liament  in  the  course  of  these  eventful 
times,  never  had  the  occasion  arisen  on 
which  the  noble  lord  found  himself  called 
upon  to  exercise  this  boldness  and  indepen- 
dence.   There  he    left   tlie   noble  lord, 
again  asserting,  that  the  charge  against 
himself  and  his  friends,  of  giving  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  to  traitorous 
plots  and  conspiracies,  was  dborderly,  in- 
consistent  with  tlie  freedom  of  debate,  aori 
utterly  groundless. 

Lord  RoUe  said,  that  the  noble  earl  had 
certainly  misquoted  and  misundentood 
what  he  had  said.  He  had  not  charged 
the  noble  earl  and  his  friends  with  giv- 
ing countenance  to  traitorous  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. He  had  only  said  that  tbe 
speeches  of  certain  noMe  lords  in  that 
House  had,  not  intentionally,  but  in  their 
consequences,  given  spirit  to  the  dis- 
affected. 

Earl  Grey  added,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
insinuated  that  he  and  those  who  con- 
curred with  him  encouraged  traitorous 
plots  and  conspiracies,  he  could  find  no 
other  terms  in  whicli  to  express  his  an- 
swer, than  that  he  held  the  imputation  in 
utter  contempt. 

Lord  Sidmouth  having  objected,  that 
earl  Gvosvenor  had  given  no  notice  of 
his  motion,  it  was  withdrawn  for  that 
time. 
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Habeas  Corpus  SuspfiNsioN  Bill.] 
The  order  of  the  day  beins  read. 

Lord  Sidmouth  0D8erved»  that  when  he 
presented  to  their  lordships,  the  other 
day,  the  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
he  had  stated,  that  he  would  not  have 
done  so  except  with  the  firmest  convic- 
tion that  the  adoption  of  it  was  neces* 
aary.  He  admitted,  however,  that  their 
lordships  would  not  and  ought  not  to 
adopt  it  without  a  similar  conviction: 
but  the  necessity  of  the  measure  was  ap- 
parent from  facts  and  circumstances  which 
were  notorious.  Many  persons,  he  knew, 
when  the  measure  was  propositi  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  thought  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that 
the  necessity  for  it  would  cease  betbre  the 
end  of  the  session.  Such,  however,  at 
that  time  was  not  the  opinion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers ;  for,  notwithstandins  the 
painful  necessity  under  which  they  found 
themselves,  of  calling  upon  parliament  to 
adopjt  a  measure  of  this  nature,  thev  did  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  its  operation  close  with 
the  session.  In  that  hope,  however,  they 
had  unfortunately  been  disappointed :  but 
instead  of  following  the  precedents  of  for- 
mer times,  and  proposing  to  parliament 
to  continue  the  suspension  without  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  considering  that  this  was  a  period 
of  peace,  had  thought  it  proper  to  recom- 
mend a  new  inauiry  by  a  committee  of 
that  House ;  and  to  lay  before  that  com- 
mittee new  facts  and  additional  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  government  in 
the  interval  between  that  and  the  former 
inquh>y.  They  had  desired  their  lordships 
not^  to  adopt  any  farther  proceeding  till 
their  own  committee  shoula  have  made  its 
report^  and  now  that  report  was  before 
them.  The  report,  after  mentioning  that 
the  committee  nad  examined  the  papers, 
proceeded  in  the  second  sentence  to  state, 
**  that  it  was  their  painful  duty  to  report, 
that  these  papers  afforded  but  too  many 
proofii  of  the  continued  existence  of  a 
traitorous  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
our  established  government  and  constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  subversion  of  the  existing 
order  of  society.'*  The  committee  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  several  grounds  and 
circumstances  on  which  this  painful  con- 
viction rested.  They  stated  that  the  first 
disturbances,  since  the  period  of  their  for- 
mer report,  took  place  at  Manchester; 
and    then    they  set    forth  the  designs 
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and  purposes  of  the  disaffected,  that  **  in 
public  speeches,  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  "with,  or  disposing  of  the  persona 
most  obnoxious  to  them,  had  been  often, 
openly  and  unreservedly  announced ;  an^ 
that  on  one  occasion  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  proposed,  that  Manchester  should  be 
made  a  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their-  cause,  by  throwing 
numbers  of  people  out  of  employment; 
that  a  genera]  insurrection  was  intended  to 
have  commenced  at  Manchester  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  March  ;  that  the  ma- 
^trates  were  to  be  seized ;  the  prisoners 
to  be  liberated;  that  the  soldiers  were 
either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks  or  a 
certain  number  of  factories  were  to  be  set 
on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  barracks,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  take  possession,  with  the  view 
of  seizing  the  magazine/'  The  most  san- 
guinary and  barbarous  outrages  appeared 
to  have  been  intended,  but  this  design 
was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  leaders  bein^  seized,  they 
thought  themselves  justified  m  issuing  pro- 
clamations, which  proved  that  the  objects 
of  the  conspirators  were  known  to  theoi, 
and  this  desperate  and  atrocious  attempt 
was  thus  prevented.  But  even  on  that 
day  movements  actually  took  place,  not- 
withstanding the  disclosure  of  their  de- 
signs, which  afforded  a  decisive  indication 
that  desperatephrposes  had  been  harboured. 
Since  the  committee  had  made  this  re- 
port, farther  information  had  reached  go- 
vernment of  an  attempt  of  a  more  for- 
midable and  comprehensive  nature  in  the 
northern  and  mialand  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  MondajT  after  an  expected 
motion  for  a  reform  m  parliament  was  to 
have  been  made,  and  which,  it  was  antici- 
pated, would  be  rejected,  was  fixed  upon 
for  a  simultaneous  and  general  rising  in 
these  districts.  Of  this,  government  had 
proof  from  various  quarters,  and  from  the 
confession  of  some  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. This  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  Monday  subsequent  to  the  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform.  The  execution  of 
that  plan  was,  for  reasons  not  necessary 
to  be  detailed,  postponed  till  the  9th  oif 
this  month.  The  plan  was  so  arranged 
that  the  different  districts  should  have 
early  information  of  what  was  passing  in 
each  of  them,  and  what  did  take  place  on 
the  9th  of  this  month  led  no  doubt  as  to 
the  atrocious  purposes  of  the  conspirators* 
That  scheme,  however,  was  also  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  of  the  ni^istnites* 
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But  btftidcf  tbew  overt  tcts  of  outrage, 
the  secret  meetiogi  of  the  delegates  of 
the  disaffected  showed  the  atrocity  and 
extent  of  their  designs.    Combining  these 
open  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  with 
the  secret  meetings^  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators  must  appear  evident  to  all 
those  who  were  not  determined  to  shut 
their  eyes,  ears,  and  undecatandings.    The 
committee  stated,  that  "  although  in  many 
of  the  districts  particular  causes  of  distress 
had,  no  doubts  ooerated  to  expose  the 
minds  of  the  community  to  irritation  and 
perversion,  yet  they  were  persuaded  that 
this  distress  must  for  the  most  part  be 
considered  rather  as  the  instrument  than 
as  the  cause  of  disafiection."      And  then 
the  committee  stated,  that  **  they  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  means  pointed 
out  in  the  report  of  the  former  committee, 
bv  the  widely  extended  circulation    of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  publications, 
and  by  the  effect  of  inflammatory  dis- 
courses,  continually  renewed,  that  this 
spirit  had  been  principally  exerted  and 
diffused ;  that  by  these  the  attachment  to 
our  established  government  and  constitu- 
tion, and  respect  for  law,  morality,  and 
religion   had   been   gradually  weakened 
among  those  whose  situations  most  ex- 
posed them  to  this  destructive  influence ; 
and  that  it  was  thus  that  their  minds  had 
been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  designs 
and  measures  no  less  injurious  to  their  own 
interests  and  happiness  than  to  those  of 
every  other  dass  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 
It  was    incontestibly   true,    that    these 
causes  led  to  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  that  certain  persons  made 
use  of  the  distresses  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  were  exposed,  as  an  instrument  to 
carry  into  execution  their  own  nefarious 
purposes.     Those  who    had   been  thus 
seduced  and  rendered   the   instruments 
of  the  machinations  of  others,  ought  no 
doubt  to  meet  with  comparative  indul- 
fence  not  because  they  were  excusable 
tor  su&rlng  themselves  to  be  involved  in 
these   practices,  but  because  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  fraiitv  of  huma- 
nity.   But  what  was  to  be  said  of  those 
woo  thus  made  use  of  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  class,  as  an  instrument  to  carry 
into  effect  their  own  atrocious  purposes  ? 
When  one  reflected  not  only  on  the  incal- 
culable mischief  which  their  schemes  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  in  other  respects, 
but  also  on  the  discredit  and  dishonour 
which  they  had  brought  on  the  British 
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name,  at  a  time  when  that  name  stood 
higher  than  it  perhaps  ever  did  on  any  for- 
mer occssion,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  their  proceedings  without  the  deepest 
feelings  of  grief  and  shame.    And  what 
was  the  time  chosen  by  them  for  the  exe- 
cution of  these  atrocious  purposes  ?— the 
time    when    they    were  petitioning   the 
Prince   Begent   to   reduce  the  military 
establishment,  to  retrench  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  and  to  adopt  the  most  exten- 
sive and  rigid  economy.    He  would  not 
willingly  go  back  to  the  dreadful  circum- 
stance that,  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  the  sacred  life  of  the 
royal  person  who  administered  the  go- 
vernment in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty  had  been  endangered.    They 
petitioned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  this  circumstance  occurred  on  the  first 
day  of  its  assembling  I  What  had  been  die 
conduct  of  parliament  since  that  period  i 
They  had  petitioned  for   economy,  and 
economy  had  been  carried  to  the  very 
utmost  extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  state. 
They  had  complained  of  sinecures,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  and  an  arrangement 
was  in  progress  respecting  sinecures.    He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  these  measures 
were  adopted  with  any  view  to  please 
thein:  but  they  were  the  objects  of  their 
petitions.    But  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  came  with  those  hypocritical  com- 
plaints and  petitions,  they  were  planning 
schemes  to  produce  revolution,  misery, 
and  horrors  in  the  country,  such  as  it  had 
hardly    ever   before   experienced.    Wu 
that,  then,  a  moment  to  abridge  the  powers 
given  to  the  executive  government  by 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  effects  of  these  mischievous  machina- 
tions?   It  was  for  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  these  powers  ought  to  be 
abridged  to   show  what   other  efficient 
measures  they  would  substitute  for  those 
which  government  proposed ;  for  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  occasion  for  some  extraordi- 
nary powers,  were  unquestionable.    The 
committee  stated,  <<  as  the  result  of  all 
the  information  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed, that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  his  majesty's  subjects  could  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law.*'    And  it  must  be  presumed  that 
their  meaning  was,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  continuation  of  those  ex* 
traordinary  powers  given  by  the  act  which 
(SB) 
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passed  at  the  begraning  of  the  present 
session*   Without  making  any  ostentatious 
professions  of  his  attachment  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  he  must  say,  in  the 
fiice  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  that  he 
yielded  to  none  of  them  m  attachment  to 
the  freedom  of  the  people  and  veneration 
for  the  constitution.    All  he  asked  was, 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  now  propo- 
sed, if  tneir  lordships  agreed  with  nim  in 
thinking  it  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  th^  constitution.    With  respect  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  government   had 
been  directed  with  the  most  particular  anx- 
iety, as  well  as  with  respect  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  government  had  received 
information  from  various  sources,  of  se- 
cret meeting  and  other  practices,  which 
left  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  atro- 
cious nature  of  the  designs  of  the  disaffec- 
ted.   Many  other  circumstances,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  report,  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  knew  of  many  individuals 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  proma# 
ing  these  atrocious  designs,  although  the 
proof  was  not  sufficient,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  law,  to  convict  them.    What 
was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  these  per- 
sons ?    Were  they  to  be  permitted  to  go 
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which  parliament  had  introited  to  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  to  the  effect  of  the 
known  existence  of  such  powers,  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  when  necessity  required 
it ;  and  in  representing  the  danger  whick 
would  threaten  the  country  if  those  powen 
were  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  present  mo- 
ment."   Similar  information  had  reached 
government  from  a  variety  of  quartern 
since  the  present  inquiry  had  commenced, 
that  the  known  existence  of  the  power 
even  where  not  called  |pto  action*  haa  ooa-» 
tributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity.    Information  of  this  kind  had 
come  from  Manchester  and  several  other 
places ;  and  those  who  sent  it,  and  were 
nest  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  concurred  in  stating,  that  they 
would  greatly  deplore  the  wiudrawioe  of 
these  powers  at  thb  moment— that  they 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  continoan 
tion  of  tnese  powers— and  that  the  exists 
ence  of  Uie  powers  was  the  cause  which 
prevented  the  necessity  of  putting  theoi 
m  force.— He  admitted,  that  this  measure 
could  only^  be  justified  by  necessity ;  but 
Uie  necessity  existed,  and  the  effect  of  the 
measure  proved  that  it  was  one  which  was 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.    It  was  with  this  impression  that 
he  proposed  the  continuance  of  the 
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place,  perverting  and  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  leaaing  them  from  dis- 
affection to  sedition,  and  from  sedition  to 
treason,  without  any  power  in  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  to  remove  them  from  that  so- 
ciety which  they  made  it  their  business  to 
taint  and  corrupt  ?  In  those  places  where 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  had  been 
most  advanced,  the  act  had  been  put  in 
execution;  the  leaders  were  in  custody, 
end  the  consequence  was,  that  in  those 
places  the  atrocious  desiens  of  the  con- 
spirators were  frustratea  and  defeated. 
Such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  execution 
of.the  act :  but  it  was  not  in  this  way  only 
that  the  act  had  been  useful :  the  commit- 
tee stated,  *<  that  the  reporu  received 
from  many  of  the  most  active  magistrates 
and  from  persons  whose  stations/boUi  ci- 
vil and  military,  bad  enabled  them  to  col- 
lect the  most  extensive  information,  and 
to  form  the  most  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  concurred  in  at- 
tributing, in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  disappointment  of  the  attempts  already 
made,  and  the  hopes  of  continued  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powers 


called  upon  those  who  objected  to  it  to 
say  that  there  existed  no  danger,  or  t» 
state  what  measures  they  would  provide 
to  meet  the  dan^r,  if  thev  admitted  its 
existence.  But  it  would  be  proper  for 
their  lordships  to  look  back,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  experience.  Some  of  them  re- 
collected, and  had  a  share  in  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  in  1794,  1795,  and 
1796.  At  that  time  the  same  course  was 
pursued,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  was 
opposed.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  in* 
validate  the  reports  of  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  it  was 
then,  too,  asserted,  that  they  were  found- 
ed on  deception  and  mere  absolute  fictions 
or  gross  exaggerations.  The  same  at* 
tempts  were  then  made  to  cast  a  slur  uporf^ 
the  proceedings  of  parliament:  but  it  was 
for  their  lordships  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  course  which  parliament  then  adopted ; 
a  course  which  was  supported  by  the  same 
description  of  persons  as  those  which  sup- 
portea  this  measure,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  same  descNption  of  persons  who  now 
opposed  this  meissure*  The  two  Houses  of 
parliament  had,  however,  persevered  in 
tliat  coursoi  and,  supported  oy  the  magis* 
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tntas  ind  Ae  grett  mait  of  the  comoiinii- 
tjTytlief  had  preferred  the  iiioiiareh7»  the 
coDSlitatioDy  end  the  couDtiy.  It  wae  for 
their  lordah^  now  in  the  mme  manner  to 
do  their  dntjr.  The  executive  govern* 
Bent  was  then  alio  fabeljr  and  dander- 
ondy  chtfged  with  a  deaire  to  rahvert  the 
conatitotion  and  lihertiea  of  the  country; 
bat  their  lordahipa  would  do  their  duty 
now  aa  they  had  done  it  before,  and  by 
die  co-operation  of  the  magiatratea,  and 
the  great  meat  of  tfke  people,  the  aarae 
happv  conaeqoencea  would  follow.  His 
loraahip  eonduded  by  moving,  that  the 
fcilli  for  continuing  the  au^pendon  of  the 
Habeaa  Corpus  act,  be  now  read  a  second 
dme. 

Lord  Enkme  said,  that  with  every  wish 
to  support  the  just  authority  of  govern* 
vient,  he  felt  it  quite  impossible  to  consent 
to  any  farther  suspendon  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  thus  to  invest  the  nunisters  of 
Che  Crown  with  an  absdnte  dominion.-- 
To  justify  diis  second  demand  of  ao  extra- 
^udhiary  and  unnecessary  a  trust,  his  noble 
fiiend  Iwd  appealed,  and  he  had,  no  doubt, 
with  a  clear  conscience  to  the  purity  of 
Jiis  motives;  and  (he  lord  £.]  in  his  turn 
could  appeal  to  God  himself  mr  the  purity 
of  his  own*  He  could  not,  it  was  true, 
bot  have  a  strong  pvedileetion  for  the  opt* 
nions  he  had  always  entertained,  for  tne 
vrinoiples  he  had  iuwavn  adopted,  and  the 
niends  with  whom  he  had  acted ;  but  with 
thnt  biaa  only  excepted,  which  applied 
alike  to  every  body,  no  nian  could  be  mora 
diaintereslcd  or  independent,  dnce  under 
no  posdble  changes  wonld  he  be  a  candi* 
data  lor  any  eiice  or  employ  meot  whatso* 
aver«-*He  looked  onfy  to  the  aupport  of 
the  cmiatitntion,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  for  ages  had  flourished 
by  its  preaervation.  Inere  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  strong  analogy  between  diseases 
of  the  natural  body  and  disorders  of  the 
acaCe^  when  the  proper  remedies  for  either 
oame  to  be  considered.  It  waa  the  very 
charaderiadc  ofa  wiseandskilfblphydcian, 
well  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  any  morbid 
msptoms,  before  he  attempted  to  remove 
them,  becmise  the  least  mistake  in  that 
respect  was  sure  to  aggravate  and  confirm 
them.  What  then  were  the  causes  of  that 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  which  was 
the  anhject  of  the  first  report,  and  of  the 
renewed  one  now  before  thenu  The 
causes  were  manifest  m  the  universal  and 
mexaospled  distresses  of  aU  classes  of  the 
people,  suddenly  ariaing  lirom  a  minoua 
check  to  the  loi^  ovenirainedi  unnatural 


demands  of  government,  inseparable  from 
a  atate  of  war— from  the  consequent  stag^ 
nation  of  trade  and  manufactures,  depriv* 
ing  millions  of  employment  indispensable 
for  their  support— evilswhidi  could  notbut 
extend  their  ruinous  effiscts  to  agriculture 
as  the  very  support  of  the  poor  alone,  ren- 
dered the  possession  of  the  soil  rather  a  bur- 
then than  asupport.  All  these  evils,  sufficient 
In  themselves  to  produce  irritation  and  dis- 
content, were  increaaed  and  embittered 
by  a  devouring  revenue,  destroying  all  the 
Bources  of  renovation*  The  next  point  .to 
be  conddered  was,  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  under  the  pressure  of  sudi 
cakmities,  because  the  people  in  dieir 
turns,  when  they  looked  to  their  removal^ 
examined  the  cause  of  them  also,  and 
they  attributed  them  to  their  not  having 
that  practical  ahare  in  the  public  councils^ 
which  they  were  endtled  to  in  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  lliey  might  be  mi^ 
taken  in  this  reasoning,  but  it  waa  unjust 
to  brand  it  as  hostile  to  the  government^ 
and  pointing  to  its  overthrow,  when  it  had 
over  and  over  again  been  maintained  in 
parliament  by  the  most  illustrious  statea- 
men,  that  a  reform  in  the  representation 
was  the  only  possible  security  for  our  in* 
valuable  constitution.  This  done  had 
been  the  object  of  every  one  of  the 
numerous  meetings  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  whidli 
they  had  taken  such  violent  and  dangeroua 
measures  to  suppress.  Their  object  had 
notoHomdi^  been  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  that  very  reform  of  parliament^  whidi 
had  raised  othera  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state. 

Now  what  was  die  remedy  for  a  dis- 
content of  this  description.  The  remedy 
was  most  obvious,  ana  pointed  to  the  very 
nature  and  charact^  of  man*  The  weU 
dbposed,  however  mistaken  and  irre^^ular, 
ought  to  have  been  soothed  and  convmced 
of  their  errors,  by  the  liberal  and  indul^ens 
attention  of  parliament  to  their  complaints, 
and  the  evil  disposed  should  have  been 
corrected  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law; 
-*but  instead  of  this,  the  very  conddera* 
tion  of  their  petitions,  thooffh  supported 
by  the  most  numerous  and  respectable 
bodies  of  the  people  evet  before  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  had  been  repeatedly  thrust 
aside  by  increasing  and  dmost  insulting 
majorities,  whilst  every  departure  from  the 
most  submissive  obedience,  though  occa- 
sibnedby  such  pdpsble  misgovemment, 
had  been  opposed  and  punished,  npt  by 
process  against  oCmduig  iodividaalsy  but 
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against  the  whole  nation  admitted  to  be 
dotifuly  and  even  boasted  of  for  its  loyalty 
and  affection.  Could  any  system  be  more 
absurd  or  unreasonable  than  this,  or  any 
expectation  of  a  remedy  for  such  evils 
more  preposterous;  This  truth  bad  been 
fully  exemplified. — The  turbulence  of  the 
various  meetings  entirely  arose  from  the 
means  taken  to  discourage  them ;  the  sedi- 
tious whom  you  sought  to  put  down,  stood 
as  it  were  upon  pedestals  erected  for  them 
by  yourselves;— -you  yourselves  gave  them 
the  whole  matter  for  their  harangues, 
and  all  their  popularity  with  their  hearers; 
but  if  you  hod  indulgently  listened  to  the 
well  intentioned,  tlioagh  you  might  not 
have  yielded  to  their  wishes,  the  turbulent 
would  have  been  disgraced  and  silenced. 
You  would  then  have  given  the  real  friends 
4>f  the  constitution  a  complete  answer  to 
all  the  invectives  against  it,  by  an  appeal 
40  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  it ;  but 
when  you  yourselves  had  suspended  and 
destroyed  those  blessings,  that  only  argu- 
ment became  lost  to  your  friends,  and  the 
aedition  of  your  enemies  triumphed  ;— 
whilst  all  the  advantages  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  felt,  it  was  harmless  and  odious ; 
but  under  your  own  auspices  it  became  po- 
pular and  alarming.  How,  then,  could  it  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  such  evils  would 
cease,  by  persisting  in  the  very  course 
which  had  given  them  birth,  and  to  which 
they  owed  their  continuance  and  aggrava- 
tion >  So  far  from  bringing  back  the  dis- 
affected to  their  duty,  they  were  (to  use 
the  expression  of  a  farmer)  *'  sowing  the 
seeds  of  revolution  broad  cast.''  The  ir- 
ritation which  prevailed  throughout  the 
•country  demanded  the  vigilance  of  go- 
vernment, but  it  mieht  be  efficaciously 
exerted,  by  means  that  were  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  public  freedom, 
and  by  the  ordinary  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  salutary  provisions  of  the  act 
4)f  Habeas  Corpus,  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  ministers,  or  wilfully  put 
aside.  The  statute  was  not  a  rash  indul- 
geoce  to  crinoe,  and  an  embarrasment  to  a 
justly  jealous  government  when  a  disposi^ 
tioB  to  disord^  existed,  but  on  the  con- 
trary was  penned  with  the  utmost  caution 
to  protect  the  authority  of  the  state,  whilst 
it  secured  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If 
the  Crown  was  not  prepared  for  trial  from 
the  absence  of  witneeses,  prisoners  were 
not  bailable  under.it,  and  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law  remained  in  AiU  force,  whilst 
that  impediment  to  trial  continued.  This, 
iaalasoat  all  caaea  was  amply  sufficient ; 


but  it  appeared  to  him^  to  have  been  a 
notion  lately  entertained  that  penona 
might  justly  be  arrested  when  the  statute 
was  suspended ;  when  there  was  no  positive 
testimony  of  offence,  but  only  vague  sua* 
picion  of  disaffection,  and  when  there  waa 
no  expectation,  nor  any  intention  of  trials 
-—the  justice  of  this  course  of  proceeding 
he  utterly  denied, — it  was  a  wanton  viola- 
tion of  public  liberty,  to  which  no  subse- 
quent indemnity  ought  to  be  extended*— 
The  use  which  ought  .to  be  made  of  a  bus* 
pension,  was  not  when  witnesses  were 
absent,  which  the  ordinary  laws  provided 
for,  but  where  a  premature  trial,  thouah 
witnesses  might  be  ready  in  a  particuEur 
case,  might  be  generally  dangerous ;  but 
these  were  instances  that  could  rarely  oc- 
cur, except  when  there  was  a  widely  ex-« 
tended  conspiracy  or  open  rebellion^ 
which  alone  therefore  could  justify  a 
measure  of  this  description,  when  it  waa 
sure  to  receive  the  support  of  all  honest 
and  reasonable  men.  £very  departure 
from  this  just  and  prudent  reserve  in  the 
abridgment  of  popular  privileges,  waa  sure 
to  defeat  the  purpose  proposed.  The 
House  might  depend  upon  it,  and  bespoke 
from  an  experience  which  acarceiy  ever 
belonged  to  any  other  man,  that  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice,  instead  of  being 
strengthened  by  it,  waa  sure  to  sa&r  in 
the  extreme  from  the  odium  attadiing 
even  upon  just  prosecutions ;  andgovem* 
ment  might  lay  its  account  with  being 
completely  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce order  and  obedience  by  judicial 
trials,  as  long  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
continued  suspended,  and  other  measarea 
of  distrust  and  coercion,  were  in  force 
against  the  whole  mass  of  the  people* 

In  the  year  i794>  he  had  felt  the  benefit 
of  this  state  of  things,  as  counsel  for  the 
accused  of  that  period,  from  the  popularity 
it  gave  to  their  defence,*-he  did  not 
mean  by  saying  ao  that  their  case  required 
it.  The  acquittals  on  the  contrary,  had 
saved  the  liberties  of  England,  and  he 
thanked  God  for  it.  They  kept  sacred 
the  order  of  crimes,  and  inspired  the  mul- 
titude with  reverence  for  the  laws.  To 
give  a  decided  character  to  the  diatorb- 
anoes  which  had  prevailed  in  London,  his 
noble  friend  had  alluded  to  the  disgraceful 
occurrence  on  the  first  day  of  the  session* 
None  of  their  lordships  stood  in  a  closer 
relatiou  to  that  illustrious  person  than 
himself,  after  having  been  so  much  and  so 
long  distinguished  by  him;  no  man  could 
more  deprecate  the  iasecurity  of  his  pec- 
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iOD»  nor  any  indigiiitjr  indeed  to  the  first 
■Mgiitrate  of  anj  fiee  ttate.  Some  soli* 
tary  miscreant  might  have  intended  vio* 
lencoi  but  what  could  that  have  to  do 
with  any  general  spirit  of  discontenti  since 
none  of  ils  caosesi  which  were  of  long 
standtnff,  could  be  connected  with  his 
Royal  Highness,  who  had  onifonnlT  op* 
posed  them»  vid  whose  nnpopuiarity 
therefore  if  he  were  at  all  unpopulary  could 
only  be  firom  the  acts  of  his  ministeis  now 
unoer  discnwiony  none  of  whose  persons 
however  had  been  attacked,  nor  any  in* 
auU  offered  to  them  in  their  passage  to 
parltamentt  irregularities  which  had  often 
disfigured  the  most  peaceable  times,  when 
the  measures  of  government  had,  whether 
riffht  or  wrong  created  general  discontent. 
Now,  if  all  these  reasons  opposed  the  first 
suspension  in  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
how  much  more  strongly  must  they  apply 
to  the  proposed  reoewu.  The  evils,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  continued,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  help  recurring  to  the 
analogy  with  which  he  had  set  out,  be- 
tween disorders  of  nature  and  of  the  state* 
He  found  it  difficult  at  the  same  time  to 
resort  to  such  a  comparison  as  no  pbysi* 
dan  that  would  be  suosred  to  come  within 
a  mile  of  the  college  could  furnish  a 
parallel;  yet  he  had  a  right  to  suppose 
one,  the  better  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  this  proceeding,  and  he  would  there* 
fore  assume  that  a  physician  had  said  to 
hia  patient,  after  four  or  five  months  at* 
tendance.  Sir,  yon  are  not  at  all  better- 
have  you  taken  my  medicines  ?  Oh,  yes, 
I  have  taken  them  regularly,  but  find 
myself  infinitely  worse;— if  that  be  the 
case,  said  the  physician,  by  all  means  go 
on  with  them  witoout  intermission*  Mow 
what  would  any  patient  say  to  this,  or 
what  would  any  of  your  lordships  say 
10  it?— *wby,  you  would  one  and  all  of 
you  say.  No,  no,  my  good  Sir,  I  must 
cither  change  my  mediicine  or  my  physi- 
cian. But  did  any  physician,  my  lords 
ever  extort  such  an  answer  from  suffer- 
ing nature?  certainly  not,  nor  would  a 
JodtcioHS  statesman,  in  the  instance  before 
chem.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  reduce 
to  a  new  and  untried  remedy  of  the  most 
obvious  character,  because  directly  suited 
lo  the  ceroplaint;  and  although  he  might 
not,  and  he  admitted  ought  not,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  reforms  expected,  he 
would  instantly  confound  the  msalEected, 
and  attack  the  great  and  sound  body  of 
She  people,  not  by  a  dangerous  change, 
but  hf  salutary  restoration— gtvbg  back 


what  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  in  trien* 
nial  parliaments,  and  by  lessening  the  ex- 
penses and  corruptions  of  elections,  which 
would  open  a  safe  door  to  gradual  im« 
provements,  if  they  were  still  wanting  to 
preserve  our  ancient  constitution.  But  to 
this  it  might  be  answered,  perhaps,  <<  What 
was  to  be  done  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  existing  disturfoancesr'  To  which  he 
would  onlv  reply  by  referring  to  the  re* 
port  itself  now  before  them,  which  ad- 
mitted, in  distinct  terms,  that  the  designs 
of  the  disaffected,  <*  had  been  hitherto  fnis« 
trated  by  the  vigilance  of  government^-* 
The  great  activity  and  inteliigeDce  of  the 
maffistrates ;  the  ready  assistance  afforded 
UDcher  their  orders,  by  the  regular  troops 
and  yeomanry;  and  the  prompt,  efficient 
arrangements  of  the  officers  intrusted 
with  that  serrice."  Were  not  all  these 
means,  still  completely  in  their  power,  suf- 
ficient to  avert  the  dangers  described  in 
it?  Not  dangers  from  armed  rebellions, 
but  disorders  which  might  follow  from  a 
loumey  to  London  of  vest  multitudes  of 
half-starved,  wretched,  unarmed  people, 
with  petitions  to  parliament  in  their  hands, 
instead  of  banners  disj^yed  i^ainst  it» 
seeking  only  to  a&ct  us  compassion  by 
looking  at  their  real  condition  and  hesring 
their  sufferings  from  themselves*— It  was 
undoubtedly  not  only  rij^t,  but  absolutely 
necessary,  to  pot  a  stop  to  this  insane  pro- 
ceeding, Jiut  tne  true  way  to  hear  no  more 
of  it,  except  in  remote  and  seemingly  fidiu- 
lous  history  was,  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion inviolate,  and  to  execute  the  laws 
with  vigour,  but  with  prudence^  modera- 
tion, and  justice. 

The  Duke  of  Manlrou  said,  that  he 
entirely  concurred  in  many  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
though  he  could  not  agree  in  the  practi- 
cal conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  themu 
He  approved  of  the  proposed  measure  as 
one  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  re- 
quired. He  was  md  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  dreadful  proceedings  in  the  year 
1780.  He  recollected  then  to  have  seen 
this  metropolis  on  fire  in  two  or  three 
places  at  once ;  he  saw  the  mob,  and 
witneised  their  devastations.  What  was 
the  result?  Government  was  at  last  com* 
polled  to  put  the  rioters  down ;  but  that 
which  might  have  been  done  with  compa- 
rative ease  at  first,  could  not  afterwards 
be  accomplished  without  great  loss  of 
blood.  Warned  by  that  example,  be 
therefore  thought  they  should  not  allow 
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the  preient  combinations  and  diniSBCtion, 
to  cooae  to  a  head.  Who  would  venture 
to  affirm,  that  if  they  were  able  to  pre* 
▼ent  it,  they  were  not  bound  to  proTont 
It  ?  The  proceedings  of  the  2nd  of  De* 
cember  might  have  been  efGactually 
avoided,  if  ministers  had  then  possessed 
such  powers  as  were  now  asked.  He  con- 
fessed he  considered  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  as  a  measure  of 
humane  policy  towards  the  people.  It 
was  calculated  to  save  not  merely  the 
throne,  the  parliament,  or  the  constitn* 
tionfrom  subversion,  but  the  people  them- 
selves from  destruction,  the  misguided,  the 
deluded  people,  who  had  been  irritated  to 
madness  by  wicked  designing  and  enthu- 
siastic persons  fHear,  bear !].  He  asked 
whether  it  would  be  a  wiser  course  to 
take  up,  at  once,  those  demagogues  who 
harangued  the  mob,  and  inflamed  their 
passions  by  seditious  speeches,  or  wait 
till  acts  of  outrage  and  violence  would  jus- 
tify the  application  of  the  laws  as  they 
DOW  existed  ?  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  former  course. 

Earl  Grosvenor  began  by  observing, 
that  he  was  not  more  disposed  to  coonte- 
nance  atrocities,  than  the  last  noble 
np^aker,  but  weak  and  miserable  must  be 
tne  execution  of  the  existing  laws,  if  diose 
statutes  which  had  been  lately  passed  by 
parliament  were  not  sufficient  for  the  le- 
pression  of  any  civil  disorders  that  were 
likely  to  happen.  The  noble  viscount  who 
commenced  the  debate,  had  brought  for- 
ward the  business  with  great  solemnity, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
measure.  He  (lord  Grosvenor)  was  also 
deeply  impressed  with  its  importance,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  precisely  that  sort  of 
proceeding  which  was  calculated  to  in- 
crease disaffection,  and  create  resentments 
throughout  the  country.  The  necessity 
of  it  he  utterly  denied.  Could  it  be 
believed,  that  a  government  possesisng 
such  a  military  force  as  was  now  main- 
tained, commanding  also  such  Urge  majo- 
rities in  both  Houses,  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  mea- 
sure, in  order  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity?  But  admitting  they  were 
compelled  to  employ  such  a  power,  could 
it  be  imagined  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  womd  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject ?  He  would  observe  also,  that  if  they 
allowed  the  validity  of  the  arguments  they 
had  that  night  heard  in  support  of  the  sus- 
pennoD,  it  would  be  difficult,  nay  impos- 
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sible  ever  on  ahy  future  oocasioB  to  resist 
ito  repetition.  With  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  committee,  he  must  say  it  was  a 
much  more  candid  one  than  the  last. 
But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  somethmg 
more,  before  they  consented  to  pass  thS 
bill.  Why,  he  would  ask,  had  they  not 
the  same  description  of  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them  now,  as  on  the  former  occasion^ 
There  was  one  part  of  the  report,  to  which 
he  particuhrly  wished  to  call  their  lord* 
ships  attention.  It  appeared,  that  the 
opmions  expressed  by  the  committee 
were  founded,  partly,  upon  evidence  ^  a 
most  dangerous  description.  They  had 
heard  too  much  of  spies  and  informers  to 
render  it  neoessanr  for  him  to  trouble 
their  lordships  with  any  observations  res« 
pecting  them.  They  knew  that  there  waa 
no  class  of  persons  so  degraded  and  so 
despicable.  They  did  not  require  to  be 
tola  the  miseries  which  wretches  of  that 
description  inflicted.  Certainly,  if  any 
kind  of  men  could  be  said  to  resemble 
Satan  himself,  it  was  they,  who  deliberately 
seduced  others  into  crime  for  the  mahg« 
nant  purpose  of  afterwards  betraying  them 
to  punishment.  Yet  they  were  tcTd  that 
government  could  not  defeat  the  mac^» 
nations  of  the  conspirators  without  refier* 
ring  to  such  persons.  He  would  not  die* 
pute  the  point  that  occarions  might  ariaa 
when  their  employment  would  be  necea* 
sary,  but  this  he  would  say,  in  all  timea 
past,  in  the  history  of  all  tyrannies,  in  all 
despotic  governments,  it  would  be  found 
that  spies  and  informers  of  that  descrip* 
tion  wounded  [Hear!].  They  abounded, 
because  such  governments  coiud  not  bear 
inspection ;  and  to  support  miserable  ffo« 
vemments  of  that  kind,  such  misersble 
means  were  employed.  But  he  would 
hope  they  were  not  yet  necessary  in  this 
country.  In  the  next  place,  some  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  circumstance,  that  con- 
siderable disturbances  had  taken  place 
since  the  last  report.  It  was  evident  how* 
ever,  that  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
or  extent  of  those  disturbances,  they  had 
been  entirely  put  down.  Another  great 
discovery  was,  that  the  disaffected  no 
longer  talked  of  a  reform  of  parliament  as 
the  remedy  for  their  grievances,  but  open* 
ly  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a  revo* 
lution  would  be  sufficient.  An  individual 
also  had  said,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable,  to  convert  Manchester  into 
a  second  Moscow.  These,  to  be  sure^ 
were  very  dreadful  things ;  but  he  would 
bc|  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  it 
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was  nol  poiaible  that  all  the  expranions  | 
attrtbttted  to  diiaftcted  penoosi  might  | 
not  hove  bean  uttered  by  the  spies  and 
iofbrmers  of  fforenimeiit,  in  furtherance 
of  their  own  Tiews  ^  [Hear,  hear !]  Might 
thej  not  all  hate  come  from  the  allies  of 
goTemment?  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
terror  was  felt  by  the  peaceable  iohabi'* 
tants  in  the  counties  of  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,   Lancashire,   Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire,  from  the  reportt  that  had 
been  sprMd.    But  to  what  did  the  actual 
danger  amount?  A  few  stanrins  manufac- 
turers assembled  together ;  and  whatever 
desperate  enterprise  they  might  meditate, 
it  appeared  they  dispersed  m  themselves 
the  moment  the  military  approached ;  and 
he  believed  they  never  amounted  to  more 
Uian  SOO*    One  of  die  arguments  adduc- 
ed was,  that  the  renewal  of  the  suspen« 
sion  was  strongly  recommended  by  cer- 
tain magistrates,  and  a  letter  had  been 
read  from  one  oh  them,  stating  that  great 
good  had  already  resulted  from  the  mea- 
sure.   He  did  not  think,  however,  that 
parliament  would  be  justified  in  acceding 
to  the  proposition  of  ministers,  upon  su^ 
a  recommendation.    The  magistrates,  in 
the   disturbed  districts,    were    probably 
much  alarmed,  and  he  could  understand 
how  the  apprehension  of  danger  would 
lead  them  to  consider  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  as  the  best  securi- 
ty from  it ;  therefore  they  recommended 
it.    But  that  was  surelv  a  very  partial 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd, upon  such  grounds,  to  jpass  a  law 
80  destructive  of  the  liberties  or  the  coun- 
try, and  so  danfforoos,  because  calculated 
to  increase  the  cusaffection  that  already  ex- 
isted.   The  real  remedy,  ministers  either 
did  not  understand,  or  would  not  adopt. 
The  noble  viscount  said  it  was  impossible 
to  reduce  our  military  establishments  be- 
yond their  present  amount,  and  therefore 
that  could  not  be  done,  which  he  how* 
ever  contended  might  be  done,  namely, 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  thus  diminish  the  pressure  of  taxation 
upon  its  distresses.     If  ministers  would 
avow  that  our  large  standing  army  was 
kept  up  for  mere  purposes  of  parade,  he 
should  understand  them ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain,  that  so  many  soldiers 
were  necessary  to  keep  down  the  disafle^ 
ted  in  any  particubr  districL    He  appeal- 
ed to  the  common  sense  of  their  lordships 
whether  a  much  smaller  force  would  not 
be  sufficient,   knowing  how  easily  they 
had  already  been  diq^mod.  Besidesthere 


were  18»000  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  atone 
which  he  might  justly  call  that  **  cheap 
defence  of  nations,"  and  it  would  be  verv 
easy  to  increase  that  valuable  force,  i£  ic 
were  thought  necessary.    In  addition  to 
those,  there  were  the  guards  and  lancers, 
constituting  altogether,  a  force  abundant- 
ly adequate  for  the  preservation  of  inter* 
nal  tranquillity.     A  reduction  therefore 
miff ht  safely  ttike  place  in  the  army,  aa 
well  as  in  the  garrisons.    He  was  quite 
confident  there  was  no  occasion  whatever 
for  incurring  such  a  large  military  expen-* 
diture.  The  noble  viscount,  in  his  speech, 
dwelt  upon  the  abolition  of  ainecore  places 
as  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  government 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  country.    Ho 
should  be  disposed  to  allow  ministers  some 
credit  upon  that  head,  if  be  could  forget 
how  he  himself,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  (a  period  as  long  as  the  siege  of 
Troy^    had  vainly  urged  them    to  the 
adoption  of  that  very  course.    But  now 
they  came  forward  and  said,  **  Oh,  only 
see  how  extremely  anxious  we  are   to 
oblige  the  country.  -»The  measure,  how* 
ever,  was  not  yet  accomplished ;  and  le* 
collecting  as  he  did  what  strenuous  and  re« 
peated  opposition  he  always  met  with,  he 
owned  he  was  not  extremely  sanguine 
upon  the  subject.    He,  however,  would 
propose  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people 
m  a  diftrent  way.    He  would  meet  them 
by  withdrawing  the  present  bill  altogether, 
and  by  suffering  the  other  acts  which  had 
been  passed  this  session  to  expire,  or  re- 
peal tnem  at  once.    He  wonla  not  dimi- 
niih  the  pleasure  that  was  felt  at  the  abo- 
lition of  sinecure  and  useless  offices,  by 
substituting  a  compensation  bUl  in  lieu  of 
them.    At  the  same  time,  he  certainly 
thought  the  system  of  compensation  bet- 
ter tnan  the  other,  because,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  sinecures  had  not  been 
bestowed  upon  persons  who  had  merited 
well  of  their  country,  but  because  they 
had  court  favour,  or  ministerial  influence 
to  plead.    But  to  talk  of  any  serious  sav- 
ing firom  the  measure  was  absurd,  for  the 
whole  amount  of  saving  that  would  arise 
from  that  scheme  of  economy,   did  not 
exceed  20flOOL  a  year.  There  were  other 
measures  of  conciliation  too,  which  a  wise 
and  prudent  administration  would  try  at 
a  cnstt  like  the  present.    Among  tnem 
was  a  reform  in  parliament  and  he  had  no 
hesiution  in  saying,  that  should  a  bfll  for 
refiirmfaig  the  other  House,  and  especial- 
ly for  shortening  the  duration  of  parlia- 
mentS|  come  before  their  lordships,  it- 
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would  have  his  support    He  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied  from  the  preface  to  the  sep- 
lennial  act,  it  was  never  intended,  by  those 
who  framed  it,  that  it  should  remain  in 
force  after  certain  dangers  were  passed 
which  it  was  calculated  to  counteract. 
Aod  why  were  not  all  those  things  done  ? 
He  was  sure  if  ministers  were  to  act  ac- 
coidiog  to  the  wishes  of  their  roval  mas- 
tery every  thing  would  be  done  which  the 
country  required.    Bt^t  on  the  contrary, 
the  country  was  now  persuaded,  from  the 
whole  course  of  their  proceedings,  that 
their  object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  establish  a  despotism.     Were  not  the 
existing  laws  strong  enough  for  every  con- 
stitutional purpose  I  The  sedition  act  was 
a  strong  law ;  the  military  seduction  act 
was  a  strong  law  ;  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrates under  the  seditious  meetings  bill, 
was  great;  yet  all  these  were  held  to  be 
insufficient,  because  ministers  wished  to 
have  the  absolute  disposal  of  every  man's 
liberty  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.    In  the  most  difficult  times 
of  our  history,  laws  less  vigorous  had  been 
found  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the 
country.    If  the  bill  was  persevered  in, 
he  should  at  least  feel  it  his  duty  in  the 
committee  to  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  its  operation  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  duration  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment.   It  was  his  opinion,  that  govern- 
ment wished  to  avail  itself  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dissolving  the  parliament,  when 
they  might  terrify  and  dragoon  the  peo- 
ple into  whatever  acquiescence  was  want- 
ed.   Such  was  his  opinion,  and  whether 
right  or  wrong,  he  would  put  it  to  the  test 
b^  movinff  the  amendment  he  had  men- 
tioned.   Tile  noble  earl  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  felt  it  his  sacred  duty,  to 
vote  egainst  the  measure,  conceiving  it  to 
be  big  with  the  fate  of  England,  conceiv- 
ing that  it  must  end  in  a  re-action  of  the 
most  portentous  character,  and  wishing  to 
save  their  lordships  and  the  country  from 
such  horrors  as  seemed  to  await  them. 

Lord  Redesdale  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  which  he  firmly  believed  would  excite 
great  ffeneral  confidence,  and  not  great 
general  discontent.  He  supported  it,  not 
only  because  he  thought  it  necessarvy  but 
because  he  was  as  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
its  necessity  as  he  was  of  any  one  power  with 
which  the  executive  government  was  en- 
trusted. .  He  agreed  with  what  had  fallen 
from  some  nobte  lords,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  report  which  proved  the  dis- 
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aibction  to  be  general.     There  was  no- 
thing that  attributed  any  disk^alty  to  the 
agricultural  population  ;   nay,  there  were 
many  large  districts  which  were  not  agri- 
cultural, where  the  people  were  peaceable 
and  well-affected.    He  thanked  God  that 
such  was  the  case.    But  did  it  therefore 
follow  that  the  real  danger  to  the  coun- 
try was  less,  or  that  the  expediency  of  the 
present  measure  was  diminished?    Just 
the  reverse;  for  the  report  went  on  to 
state,  that  in  maay  populous  and  expen- 
sive districts,'  a  spirit  of  disafieclioo  waa 
excited  by  those  who  avowedly  aimed  al 
the  total'  subversion  of  the  government* 
Was  it  desirable  to  allow  such  persona  an 
unrestricted,  an  unwatched,  and  an  unfet* 
tered  power,  to  continue  their  machina* 
tions,  till  the  poison  diffused  itself,  and  till 
(he  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  em- 
braced a  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom  ? 
[Hear,  hear !]     Where  would  be  the  po- 
licy, where  would  be  the  wisdom  of  such  cri- 
minal supineness  on  the  part  of  ministers  ? 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  spies 
and  informers,  and  the  in&my  of  employ- 
ipff  such  characters.    He  would  ask  those 
noble  lords,  who  were  so  indignant  upon 
this  subject,  whether,  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  world  an  instance  could  be  found  of 
the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind 
but  by  such  means?  [Hear,  hear!]    It 
was  really  ridiculous  to  decry  the  employ- 
ment of  such  instruments  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    If  the  general  of  an  army 
were  to  dispense  with  scouts  and  spies 
who  might  give  him  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  if  the  advanced 
party  were  more  sdert,    wliOe  he  stood 
upon  his  honour  in  that  manner,  what 
would  become  of  the  army  of  such  a  con- 
scientious general?    It  was  an  insult  to 
common  sense  to  talk  in  the  way  which 
some  had  talked,  upon  the  practice  of  de- 
riving information  of  a  conspiracy  from 
spies  and  informers.     That  practice  waa 
even  more  necessary  now  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  especially  in  1793,  for 
the  secrecy  and  caution  of  the  conspira- 
tors   were  so    much    greater.    And  he 
should  like  to  know  why  that  secrecy  and 
that  caution  were  employed,  if  the  par- 
ties were  so  innocent  as  it  was  affected 
to  consider  them  ?    [Hear,   hear !]    To 
him,  that  fact  alone  was  a  demonstration 
of  their  guilt.    But  it  was  contended  no 
alarm  ought  to  be  felt,  because  there  were 
no  persons  of  property  connected  with 
them.    No ;  it  was  the  object  of  tlie  con- 
spirators to  take  property  from  those  who 
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bad  it|  aod  give  it  to  those  who  had  none. 
It  waa  pemcUy  intelUgible,  therefore, 
why  no  opulent  individuals  were  found 
among  them.  Unlets  they  were  determined 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  truth,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  refuse  their  assent 
to  a  farther  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  It  was  indubitable,  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  that  there  ex- 
isted in  the  country  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  formed  the  deliberate  design  of 
driving  the  lower  classes  into  a  state  of 
insurrection :  a  state,  subversive  of  the 
government,  subversive  of  property,  sub- 
Torsive  of  every  thing  which  constituted 
the  great  bonds  that  held  society  toge- 
ther. The  proposed  measure,  therefore, 
would  operate  as  one  of  prevention,  and 
he  confessed  he  could  not  imagine  any 
one  better  calculated  for  that  end.  What 
was  it,  the  disaffected  rehired  ?  Some- 
thing which  they  called  hberty,  in  other 
words  the  power  to  do  as  they  liked,  and 
to  prevent  every  other  person  from  doing 
what  they  did  not  spprove  of.  That  was 
the  sort  of  freedom  coveted  by  persons  of 
that  description.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
story  told  of  an  old  gentleman  who  hap- 
pened to  come  from  the  country,  at  the 
time  when  the  Wilkes  and  Liberty  boys 
were  very  popular.  Walking  along  the 
Strand  he  happened  to  meet  some  of 
Wilkes'  mob,  who  immediately  ordered 
hhn  to  cry  **  Wilkes  and  Liberty  for  ever." 
The  old  gentleman  said  he  loved  liberty 
aa  much  as  they  did,  but  he  did  not  like 
Wilkes,  and  therefore  he  should  exercise 
his  liberty  in  not  crying  as  they  wished. 
They  forthwith  knock^  him  down,  and 
thus  illustrated  the  kind  of  freedom  which 
is  always  understood  by  a  mob  when  they 
clamor  for  liberty.  He  could  not  agree 
in  the  remedies  which  were  suggested 
by  two  noble  lords  who  hsd  spoken  that 
Bight.  Tliey  were  for  treating  the  dis^ 
contented  and  disaffected  kindly  and  ten- 
derly ;  sonsewhat  in  the  manner  he  pre* 
sumed  that  was  inculcated  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  were  quoted  on  a  former 
and  rather  different  ocasion  : 

<<  Be  to  their  fanlU  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind ; 
Let  all  their  ways  be  unconfin'd, 
And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  vtasAJ* 

In  his  opinfon,  if  *<  all  the  ways*'  of  the 
persons  in  <juestion  were  lefl  <'uncon- 
fined,"  nothing  short  of  utter  ruin  and 
confusion  could  ensue.  Two  of  the  re- 
medies were  universal  suffrage  and  trien- 
nial parliaments :   grant  tlieas,  -  and  the 
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constitution  is  destroyed  [Hear,  hear!]. 
He  remembered  being  told,  about  the 
year  1793,  or  1794,  of  a  meeting  that  was 
held  to  consider  the  best  means  of  esta« 
blishing  a  republic  in  this  country.  A 
great  deal  was  said  by  different  persons 
about  the  king  and  the  aristocracy.  One 
of  them,  more  shrewd  than  the  rest, 
quietly  observed  **  only  let  u&  get  uoiver* 
sal  Suffrage,  and  all  the  rest  will  certainly 
follow."  Then  as  to  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures, upon  which  so  much  stress  was 
laid  by  a  noble  earl  (Grosvenor),  he 
could  not  view  it  in  the  light  in  which 
that  noble  earl  did.  It  appeared  to  him, 
more  of  an  aristocratical  than  ademocra- 
tical  measure,  because  it  took  the  power 
which  was  before  vested  in  the  Crowni 
and  placed  it  in  a  few  hands  onIy.-^The 
noble  lord  concluded,  by  say  ins,  that  in 
conscientiously  giving  his  vote  m  fiivour 
of  the  motion,  he  felt  that  he  was  support* 
ing  the  best  interests  of  the  Crown,  the 
parliament,  and  the  country. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  evils  of  the 
year  1780  were  owin^  to  want  of  vigilance* 
and  the  security  against  their  recurrence 
was  vigilance,  and  not  the  suspension  of 
our  laws  and  liberties.  If  tenfold  the  dan- 
ger existed,  there  would  be  neither  neoes^ 
sity  nor  reason  for  suspending  the  great 
safeguard  of  the  constitution.  The  report 
stated,  that  the  magistrates  had  displayed 
great  intelligence  and  activi^ ;  that  the 
yeomanry  had  been  called  out,  and  exhi- 
bited great  energy  and  intrepidity  i  that 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  there  waa 
the  greatest  vigilance,  and  on  that  of  the 
latter  the  most  prompt  obedience  and  that 
by  their  united  efforu  they  had  overcome 
any  resistance  that  had  been  offered. 
Why,  then,  should  farther  powers  be 
granted,  when  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  existing  authorities 
had  been  so  effective  ?  The  report  far- 
ther stated  in  very  vague  terms,  that 
arms  had  been  prepared ;  but  it  did  not 
authorise  a  belief  tliat  these  preparations 
were  to  any  considerable  extent.  One 
part  of  this  report  was  more  vague  and 
mdefinite  than  the  rest :  it  spoke  of  the 
existence  of  traces  of  an  intention  to  issue 
proclamations  to  free  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  from  their  allegiance ;  but  it  add- 
ed, that  no  preparations  were  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  no  draught  of  such 
documents  was  found.  Thus,  proclama- 
tions which  were  not  drawn  up,  but  exist- 
ed in  conjecture,  were  made  a  character- 
istic prelude  to  a  plot  that  was  never 
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formed !  By  examiniDg  the  report  and 
looking  at  the  atate  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  disturbancea 
which  were  magnified  into  systematic  re- 
bellion, were  confined  to  those  manufac- 
turing districts  where  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  consequent  pressure  oF  dis- 
tress, had  produced  the  greatest  degree 
of  irritation,  and  exposed  the  minds  of  the 
Ignorant  to  machinations  of  the  desiffning. 
But  who  were  these  wicked  and  designing 
persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  public 
calamities  to  graft  upon  tliem  disaffection? 
The  report  itself  answered  this  question. 
It  allowed  that  spies  and  informers  in- 
creased the  irritation,  and  encouraged  the 
desperate  projects  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  detect  and  to  counteract.  Let 
It  be  considered,  however,  to  what  con- 
clusion this  would  lead,  if  distress  that 
was  liable  to  be  excited  to  disaffection 
were  always  to  be  an  excuse  or  a  reason 
£or  suspending  our  liberties.  On  this 
principle  the  suspending  of  the  constitu- 
tion might  be  indefinite.  On  former  oe» 
casioiis  this  great  bulwark  of  our  freedom 
was  not  suspended  except  in  cases  of 
threatened  invasion,  or  existing  internal 
dissention,  where  men  of  rank  and  power 
were  arrayed  u^ainst  the  government. 
Now,  however,  there  was  no  disputed  sue* 
cession,  no  threatened  rebellion ;  and  the 
greatest  evil  to  be  dreaded  was,  that 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  government 
might  lead  to  disaffection  among  the  peo- 
ple^ and  that  disafiection  produced  by 
tyrannical  measures  might  create  that 
atate  of  things  which  they  were  intended 
to  repress.  It  was  foolish  to  say  that 
such  a  measure  as  that  before  the  House 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  existence 
of  plots  to  oTerthrow  the  state.  Hiere 
was  BO  systematic  conspiracy  or  plot; 
there  were  no  leaders,  no  means,  no  ar- 
ransements.  The  plot,  if  it  existeid,  com- 
prehended all  the  distressed,  all  the  desti- 
tute, all  without  employment  or  Uie  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  for  the  discontents  of 
such  persons  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  not  a  proper  remedy.  If  peo- 
ple of  great  rank,  wealth,  or  consequence, 
were  employed  in  directing  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  the  irritation 
arising  from  distress,  he  would  not  say 
but  that  measure  like  the  present  might 
be  necessary :  but  this  plot,  as  it  was  gaU- 
ed,  was  a  plot  of  people  without  property, 
aeainst  those  who  had  property ;  and  to 
plots  of  this  nature  relief  and  kind  treat- 
ment was  the  most  efficactvua  remedy. 


To  create  alarms  oa  purpose  to  ground 
on '  them  an  abridgment  of  the  people's 
rights  was  always  the  resource  of  a  weak 
and  unsteady  government.  This  experi- 
ment, on  the  present  occasion,  he  feared, 
had  been  but  too  successful. 

Earl  Qre^  said,  that  so  portentous  was 
this  night's  discussion  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  that  under  every  disadvan- 
tage under  which  he  k^oored,  anil  wiUi 
whatever  degree  of  suffering  the  delivery 
of  his  opinions  might  be  attended,  he 
would  raise  his  voice  against  the  invasion 
intended  to  be  made  on  the  constitution. 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  when  the 
subject   was   last  before  the  House,  he 
had  to  state,  that  he  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  condemn  the  attempts  and  tbe  de* 
signs  of  those  who  took  advantage  of  the 
existing  distress  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  suTOrers,  and  to  lead  them  to  acts  of 
violence ;  a  distress,  however,  borne  in  ge- 
neral  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  tran« 
quillity  which  nothing  but  a  free  constitu- 
tion  could  inspire,  and  which  the  people 
of  this  country  could  exhibit  only  while 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  it  unimpaired, 
ana  to  aiijoy  its  benefits  witliout  encroach- 
ment.   The  great  question  to  be  now  de- 
cided was,  whether  the  persons  who  were 
intended  to  be  affected  by  this  bill  were 
capable  of  producmg  mischief  to  the  con- 
stitution if  it  did  not  pass  .'-^Whether  they 
had  the  means  of  beine  dangerous  under 
a  due  administration  of  the  laws ;  whether, 
in  order  to  control  their  designs,  it  was 
proper  to  resort  to  a  measure  never  for- 
merly adopted,  except  in  cases  of  para- 
mount necessity  ?-»and  whether  it  was  re- 
quinte,  in  fine,  to  surrender  the  liberties 
of  the  people  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
on  such  a  report  as  had  now  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  ?    Believing  that  the  sus- 
penaioo  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  waa  not  now 
tbe  proper  remedy  for  tbe  discontents  diat 
prevailed,  he  would  call  upon  their  lord- 
ships not  to  entertain  such  a  measure,  for 
which   no  sufficient   grounds  were   laid 
when  it  formerly  passed,  and  the  justifi- 
cation of  which  been  lessened  by  every 
thing  which  he  had  since  heard.    What 
was  the  diuiger  which  it  was  intended  to 
obviate?    It  was  a  danger  arising  from 
sevei^e  and  intolerable  distress,  whidi  had 
been  excited  to  irritation,  and  led  on  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country^  by 
wicked  and  designing  men.    Was  this  a 
species  of  danger,  similar  to  that  which 
existed  on  former  occasions,  when  the 
HabeftS  Cerpua  act  was  auspended  I 
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A  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  croas 
bench  (lord  Redetdale)  hadar^edUiat 
the  danger  existing  novr  was  similar  to 
that  which  existed  in  1794.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  contended,  that  it  was 
diffiBrenty  and  he  thought  so  still,  though 
he  did  not  believe  that  even  at  that  period 
the  present  measure  was  necessary.  The 
Boble  and  learned  lord  had  referred  to 
aftore  early  periods,  namely,  the  years, 
1715  and  17^5 ;  yet  how  dissimikr  were 
Ae  circumstances  of  those  periods.  The 
epoch  of  1715  was  a  period  of  great  dan- 

ato  the  constitution  and  to  the  reigning 
ily.  There  was  then  a  pretender  to 
the  Urown,  supported  by  the  power  of 
France,   countenanced  uid  aided  by  a 

Kwerful  faction  within  the  kfaiffdom. 
lis  pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  need- 
ed  a  formidable  rebellion  against  the  go- 
vernment, drew  numerous  partisans  to 
support  bis  pretensions,  and  C4>Uected  un- 
der his  banners  persons  of  high  rank,  ex* 
tensive  influence,  and  powerful  con« 
nexions.  Even  in  the  two  Houses  of  par- 
liament he  had  his  friends ;  and  the  spirit 
of  disaflfection  was  widely  spread  among 
all  ranks  of  the  community.  Tet,  even 
at  that  period,  when  a  dangerous  censpi« 
racy,  wvoured  and  supported  by  foreign 
faiflttence  and  foreign  forces  prevailed; 
when  a  family  recently  seated  on  the 
throne  found  their  pretensions  disputed 
by  a  rival,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  opposed,  and  the  act  was  only 
passed  for  six  months.  In  1745,  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  again  ra^ — not  headed 
by  men  withont  means,  without  influence, 
without  money,  without  resources,  with- 
•ut  plan  or  force,  like  those  who  ha/ve 
lately  disturbed  the  public  tranquillitjr, 
but  assisted  by  an  escnedition  prepared  m 
France  under  count  Saxe,  encouraged  by 
iacreasmg  numbers,  flushed  with  partial 
pnccess,  and  particnlariy  by  the  victory  of 
Preston-pans,  and  favoured  and  joined  not 
only  by  noble  families  and  distinguished 
individuals,  but  countenanced  by  those 
great  and  learned  corporations,  the  uni- 
veiaities,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  streets 
of  Oxford  had  been  said  to  be  paved  with 
Jacobinism :  but  even  then  this  act  was 
passed  with  reluctance.  He  allowed  that 
M  could  easily  conceive  a  case  of  danger 
BO  great  as  to  justifjr  this  measure,  and 
that  was  when  a  foreign  enemy  conpsired 
with  domestic  treason  to  overthrow  the 
government.  He  should  then  submit  to  a 
tenporarjr  suspension  of  the  constitution, 
U>  cmct  Its  final  preiervation.    Yet  even 


on  such  occasions,  so  dear  was  the  act, 
and  so  necessary  as  a  safeguard  to  every 
valuable  right,  that  the  suspension  of  it 
was  opposed  by  many  members  of  boUi 
Houses,  and  among  the  rest  by  a  man, 
Mr.  George  OrenviUe,  for  whose  charac- 
ter most  ^the  noble  lords  who  beard  hire 
must  entertain  the  highest  respect. 

The  noble  secretary  who  introduced  this 
measure  had  said,  that  he  (lord  Grey) 
had,  on  a  former  occasicm,  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened  the  country.  He  bad  ihdeed  ac- 
knowledged that  dangers  existed,  but  be 
had  denied  that  they  were  of  a  kind  to  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished  by  the  present 
measure.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  remedy, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  would  aggravate 
their  violence.  They  arose,  as  had  beoitnily 
stated  by  bis  noble  fnend  (lord  Erridoe), 
who  had  done  great  services  for  hia 
country,  and  had  produced  great  public, 
good,  from  a  long  and  expensive  war, 
which  had  stimuUued  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  a  strained  and  unnatural  vigour, 
in  which  we  had  succeeded  beyond  expec* 
tation;  but  which,  1^  the  load  of  taxatioa 
with  which  it  had  burthened  us,  and 
which  we  were  only  able  to  support  by 
the  energy  and  extraordinary  resouroet 
which  the  contest  called  into  exercise^ 
now  left  us  oppressed  and  exhausted. 
This  war,  in  its  transition  to  peace,  had 
produced  still  greater  evils;  it  had  dis« 
turbed  all  the  ementa  of  society,  it  had 
left  our  manufactuieia  without  employ* 
meat,  and  our  agriculturalists  withont 
means  or  a  market;  and  what  was  now  the 
remedy  proposed  for  the  natural  dis* 
contents  that  arose  out  of  this  state  of 
things?— to  suspend  the  constitutioii. 
Because  there  were  a  few  designing  per* 
sons  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis« 
treued  to  urge  them  to  acts  of  yidence, 
the  whole  people  of  England  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  those  dis- 
contents aggravated  which  a  wise  govern- 
ment  shouui  endeavour  to  remove.  While 
man  was  man,  distress  would  always  fiirb 
nish  the  means  of  irritation.  A  noble 
duke  had  said,  that  prevention  was  better 
than  punishment ;  and  this  was  a  maxim 
which,  in  its  proper  apfdication,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  controvert  or  deny,  but 
which,  when  pushed  to  its  full  extent, 
would  go  the  length  of  justifying  a  total 
deprivation  of  libnty.  Because  liberty 
might  be  abused  and  lead  to  licentious- 
ness, therefore,  according  to  this  kind  of 
reaioning,  it  ought  not  to  be  enjoyed ;  and 
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erery  excels  of  despotism  migfat  be  justi- 
fied, as  a  means  of  preventing  the  evils  of 
insubordination,  and  as  an  exercise  of 
humanity.  The  noble  duke  was,  however, 
in  a  mistake,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
suspension  act  was  the  only  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  ordinary  laws  were  suf- 
ficient ;  and  this  act,  if  properly  enforced, 
gave,  in  this  respect,  no  powers  beyond 
what  the  ordinary  laws  conferred.  Under 
it  no  man  could  justly  be  arrested  for  trea- 
son who  could  not  be  arrested  without  it 
—It  gave  the  power  of  detention  without 
trial,  but  not  of  apprehending  without 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  he  was  sure,  would  assent 
to  this  doctrine,  and  would  pot  claim  for 
government  the  authority  by  this  bill  of 
confining  innocent  persons,  or  persons 
against  whom  no  proof  existed.  He  ( lord 
Grey)  'knew,  however,  that  the  powers 
given  were  not  a  practice  so  limited.  He 
knew  thsit  innocent  persons  might  be  im- 
prisoned ;  he  knew  that  respectability  was 
no  defence;  he  knew  that  though  they 
might  afterwards  bring  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  they  could  obtain  no  re- 
dress for  their  sufferings,  because  he  was 
asMired  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  be 
brought  in  to  screen  their  oppressors ;  and 
1;^t,  .after  being  confined  for  years,  after 
being  carried  from  one  prison  to  another, 
afker  being  debarred  the  sight  of  their 
iriends,  and  even  excluded  from  the  visit  of 
the  magistrates,  they  would  come  out  of 
their  cdls  without  aay  prospect  of  repara- 
tion for  their  calamities,  or  any  mearis  of 
establishing  the  ihnocence  of  their  con- 
duct, deprived  of  the  means  of  punishing 
Iheir  enemies,  or  of  obtaining  that  justice 
which  they  had  a  right  to  invoke. 

He  asked,  were  there  no  other  means 
of  prevention  i  Had  not  the  magistrates 
the  power  of  arresting  and  confining  ?  and 
had  any  case  occurred  for  which  this  was 
an  insufficient  remedy  ?  He  had  thought 
that  this  measure  was  not  necessary  be* 
fore,  when  a  more  threatening  report  was 
drawn  up,  the'  allegations  of  which  had 
been  materially  contradicted.  It  had  been 
impeached  in  what  it  said  about  Glasgow 
and  the  manufacturing  districts;  it  had 
been  impeached  in  what  it  said  about 
the  London  Union  Society,  the  secretary 
of  which  offered  to  prove  its  unfounded 
nature  at  the  bar  of  the  House;  and  it 
had  been  impeached  by  the  grand  jury  of 
NoKwich.  The  very  person  who  gave 
information  from  Norwich,  and  calum- 
niated that  city,  had  pubUahed  an  atro- 


cious hand-bill,  that  meiuic6d  the  public 
peace,  and  had  passed  unpunished*    The 
same  report  was  impeached  by  the  pro* 
ceedings    of    the    circuit    in    Scotland. 
Glasgow  was  one  of  the  places  where 
treasonable  practices  were  said  to  prevail 
to  the   greatest  extent;    and  yet  there 
only  fifty  were  taken  up  upon  a  charge 
of  swearing  unlawful  oaths;   and  these 
oaths  there  was  no  doubt  had  been  ad<* 
ministered  by  hired  spies  and  informexa. 
Ten  of  these  persons  had  been  confined 
and    liberated;    only    one  was    broi^ht 
to  trial,  and  against  that  one  (Edgar) 
there  were  three  indictments,  a  circum- 
stance sufficiently  indicative  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  government.    Another  can  in 
that  city  (Niel  Douglas)  was  tlvit  of  a 
man  accused  of  uttering  seditious  exprea* 
sions  from  the  pulpit;    this  charge  was 
supported     on    the    testimony    of    aix 
hired  informers,   who  were  contradicted 
in  their  evidence  by  such  numerous  and 
respectable  witnesses,  that  the  public  pro* 
secutors  gave  up  the  cause  with  shane* 
Here  was  another  impeachment  of  the  for* 
mer  report  on  which  our  liberties  were 
suspended ;  and  such  contradictions  proved 
how  cautious  the  House  ought  to  be  in 
legislating  on .  the  information   of  aoeh 
agents.    He  had  attended  to  the  evidence 
on  another  trial  (that  of  Wauon);  and 
supposing  every  word  of  it  to  be  tme,  be 
could  not  say  that  the  characters  implicated 
were  of  a  kind  to  excite  alarm  or  to  call 
for  any  measure  for  their  control,  ex* 
cept  the  common  administration  of  the 
laws.    When  he  reflected  that*the  whole 
people  of  England  were  to  be  impeached 
and  condemned  unheard,  for  the  crimes 
or  the  absurdities  of  such  men,  he  did 
not  know  whether  contempt  or  indignation 
should  most  take  possession  of  his  mind. 
These  men  were  without  means,  without 
influence,  support,  or  plan ;  yet  it  was  aaid^ 
they  meant  to  barricade  Oxford-road,  to 
block  up  the  streets  leading  to  the  Bank^ 
to  seize  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  to 
attack  the  Tower  without  cannon.     The 
plan,  such  as  it  had  been  described,  was 
carried  into  execution ;  and  the  very  man* 
ner  of  its  execution  showed  the  weakness 
and  contemptibility  of  the  plan.    He  had 
heard  the  proceedings  described  by  two 
respectable  witnesses  in  the  court  of  King's* 
bench ;   one  of  them  a  Mr.  Hall,  stated 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  so  ridiculous 
that  20  men  might,  at  any  time,  have  dis* 
persed  the  mob  assembled.     He  himself 
went  to  the  officer  on  dpty  in  the  Tower^ 
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and  UmetM  a  file  of  no  more  ihan  90 
nen;  no  considered  Ihat  number  <|uile 
enflioieiit  to  protect  the  shops  from  injury. 
The  officer  on  du^t  heriog  no  orders  to 
send  out  soldieie,  verv  properlj  refused  to 
do  so;  but  he  (lorciOrey)  must  say  he 
wondered  that  ministers,  having  intelli- 
gence that  the  Tower  was  to  be  thas  at- 
Uckedi  had  permitted  such  eaficesses  to 
take  place.  Another  respectable  trades- 
nan  had  affirmed^  that  he  thought  aix  men 
would  have  been  aufficient  to  quell  the 
tumult;  and  that  the  mob  seessed  to  have 
so  little  of  a  settled  desiflD,  that  they  dis« 
charged  their  pieces. in  the  air. 

When  we  saw  such  effects  the  result  of 
such  plans,  could  it.be  said  that  the  dan* 
ger  BOW  existing  at  all  resembled  that 
which  existed  in  1 79S  ?  But  we  were  now 
told,  that  although  the  same  dubs  and 
meetings  did  not  exist  as  in  the  winter,  the 
same  designs  were  still  cherished,  and  the 
same  spirit  prevailed;  that  a  system  of 
delegation  was  still  persevered  in,  and  that 
a  general  rising  was  in  contemphition. 
And  what  foundation  was  there  for 
these  allegatbos?  Here  .we  had  an 
answer  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee ilself.  The  information  was  do* 
lived  from  parties  engaged  in  the  transact 
tioos  themselves.  .  The. intelligence,  then, 
Inust  rest  on  the  depositions  of  parties 
who  were  themselves  engaged  in  the 
transactions,  either  on  their  own  account, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  profit  to.be  derived 
from  information.  Such  testimeny  was  al« 
waya  suspicious,  and  the  report  of  the  com* 
mittee  admitted  that  the  llmguage  and  de- 
signs of  persons  of  the  latter  description 
had  had  some  efRsct  towards  inflaming  the 
nenersl  disorder.  A  noble  friend  of  his 
had  reprobsted  the  employment  of  .spies, 
but  lie  had  been  answered,  that  they  were 
a  necessary  evil,  and  that  it  was  quite 
Utopian  to  expect  to  unravel  a  conspiracy 
by  any  other  means.  He  (losd  Gr^) 
had  thought  that  this  practioe  had  been 
condemned  by  orators  and  statesmen,  by 
writers  and  great  men  of  every  age  and 
nation;  that  tt  was  a  practice  sanctioned 
only  by  the  most  despotic  governments; 
that  it  poisoned  the  sources  of  confidence* 
between  man  and  man ;  that  it  was  des- 
tructive of  domestic  happiness  and  in- 
dividual security,  and  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  public  free^ 
dom.  A  great  writer  (Mr.  Burke)  had 
said,  that  spies  were  never  employed  by 
good  governments,  but  were  an  enedient 
vesorted  to  only  by  the  most  despotic 


princes;  and  he  (lord  Greyl  had  thought 
that  the  enkployments  of  suco  engines:  con* 
stituted  the  great  distinction  between  a  free 
and  a  despotic  government;  but  if  these 
men,  sent  to  |ienetrate  into  the  designs 
of  others,  were  to  investigate  and  impel 
them  to  .the  commission  of  crimes,  he 
would  ask,  what  must  be  the  state  of  so^ 
oiety  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding;  n 
proceeding  hitherto  coosidered  at  variance 
with  every  principle  of  social  order  and 
happiness  ?  Would  the  governssenti  hftr<« 
iog employed  spies,. and  found  that  Uiegr 
thus  eenductea  themselves,  any  loager 
oonnive  at  such  proceedings,  or  hesitate 
to  bring  such  o&ndefa  to  justice  i  Would 
it  be  eoilured  that  these  men,  enriched 
with  the  blood-money  of  their  fellow*siib« 
jeots,  these  harpies  should  continoe  thus 
unmolested  to  infest  and  destroy  ?  Ho 
meintauied  that  they  ought  fortbwith  to 
be  consigned  to  the  punishment  their  of* 
fences  demanded.  Was  what  he  alleged 
without  fouodatioa  i  Had  not  Castle,  n 
man  of  the  most  infamous  and  deteatd>lo 
character,  been  relied  on  as  a  witness  oa 
the  lale  trials?  a  man  who  bad  hanged 
one  and  transported  another  accompfico 
in  forgery ;  who  had  been  impri#oned  two 
years  for  assisting :  io  the  escape  of  n 
French  prisoner,  and  punished  for  having 
tempted  another  to  break  his  parole ;  who 
(though  it  has  not  been  exactly  proved) 
lay  strongly  under  the  imputations .  of 
bigamy  and  perjury ;  and*  who  bail  lived  ia 
and  been  bully  to  a  house  of  MiiamiiUf*  des- 
cription. It  had  very  soon  been  suggested, 
that  the  things  which  he  cfaargeil  otheea 
to  be  guilty  of  might  bavebeen  pepetraled 
by  himself':  and  so,  in  truth  they  were. 
It  was  he  who  put  the  ammunition,  as  it 
had  been  .calleo,  into  the  waggon.  The 
amraunitioe,  indeed,  was  of  such  a  natuiw 
and  ^piantity,  that  it  couM  have  tieen  placed 
there  with  no  other  view  but  thst  of  sop- 
plying  some  ground  for  an  aafbrmatien; 
and  there  was  the  strongest  presumption 
for  believing  that  it  Iwd  been  pMoed 
there  by  bun  alone,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  his  acquaintance; 
for  when  the  perties  proceeded  to  the  town 
they  left  thetr  nmmunttion  behind  tbenu 
Bendes,  on  aU  occasiDns  he  was  the  most 
fi»rward.  It  was  be  himself  that  utteied 
the  most  seditious  language,  and  gave  the 
most  inflammatory  toasts.  From  this  ex- 
ample it  was  not  an  unreasonable  in* 
ference  to  suspect,  that  the  information 
on  which  the  mole  body  of  the  people 
was  tp  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  its 
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Rberttes  was  not  of  a  very  different  des- 
cription. He  himself  (lord  Grey)  had 
seen  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  delegates,  and  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  one  man  who  carried'  on 
the  communication  from  Sheffield  to 
Glasgow,  and  thence  to  other  places. 
Woiud  the  noble  lord  say,  that  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  were  not  encouraged 
by  the  venr  person  he  was  now  describing, 
and  that  ne^  was  not  in  correspondence 
with  government?  And  then,  with  these 
instigations  to  impel  them,  who  could 
read  of  the  blank  despair  of  those  wretch- 
ed persons  who  were  described  as  having 
laid  down  thoir  arms,  and  having  retirea 
to  rest  their  exhausted  frames  by  the  road 
sidCi  deprived  of  the  power  of  attack  or 
resistance,  without  bemg  deeply  affected, 
without  thinking  that  Uiey  were  led  on 
to  their  destruction  by  these  participators 
of  their  guilt? 

He  should  now  communicate  to  the 
House  a  statement  he  had  received  from 
Sheffield.  If  the  person  principally  named 
in  it,  one  Oliver,  was  not  in  the  pay  of 
government,  he  would  give  up  the  whole. 
Re  wished  that  his  name  might  be  recorded 
as  the  foulest  of  traitors,  and  the  most 
atrocious  of  criminals ;  a  nerson  setting  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  Goa  and  man,  and 
converting  the  death  and  destruction  of 
his  feilow-creatures  into  his  own  emolu- 
ment. The  noble  lord  here  read  from  the 
Leeds  Mercury  the  statement  respecting 
Mr.  Oliver,  which  will  be  found  in  this 
day's  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  and 
commented  on  that  person's  conduct  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  severity,  comparing 
it  with  Castle's  when  he  came  from  the 
Tower,  and  meeting  Mr.  Hunt,  informed 


him  that  the  rioters  had  been  in  poi 
of  it  an  hour.  He  urged  that  this  Oliver 
had  held  out  the  strongest  instigations  to 
•edition ;  and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
impute  to  ministers  the  guilt  of  this  man's 
conduct,  he  dwelt  on  it  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  sround  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  liberties, 
and  to  insist  that  ministers  were  bound  to 
bring  this  man  to  puniriiment.  He  dwelt 
on  it,  to  show  the  danger  of  employing 
men  of  this  description ;  to  show  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
mankind,  and,  above  all,  with  the  happmess 
of  a  free  country.  He  asked,  whether  it 
did  not  shake  to  the  foundation  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  convey  strong  sus- 
picions that  the  secret  conspiracies  to 
which  these  unhappy  men  seemed  prone. 


from  the  want  of  employment,  and  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  a 
long  war,  were  not  produced,  fost^kred, 
and  supported  by  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment itself?  On  the  statements  now  laid 
before  them  the  House  ought  at  least  to 
pause,  before  they  |^ave  full  credit  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  at  least  in- 

Suire  into  the  proceedings  of  this  Oliver* 
»ut,  even  if  the  fact  were  not  as  he  con* 
tended*— if  these  disturbances  bad  not  been 
instigated  by  the  agents  of  government- 
still  the  character  of  the  persons  concern* 
ed,  persons  of  the  lowest  orders  only, 
without  power,  property,  connexions,  suf- 
ficiently negatived  the  possibility  of  any 
danger.  If  the  laws  of  the  coantnr  were 
not  sufficient  against  persons  of  this  de^ 
scription,  when  should  we  hope  that  they 
could  possess  any  efficacy  ?  As  to  the  evi- 
dence and  correspondence  from  magis- 
trates, he  begged  not  to  be  considered  as 
throwing  out  any  imputations  against  that 
body,  but  he  thought  their  recommenda- 
tions should  be  attended  to  with  suspicion; 
they  all  resided  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
thev  were  all  alarmed,  and  all  prone  to 
look  for  remedies  in  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  power.  All  the  documents  tended 
to  show  the  necessity  of  discarding  a  prac- 
tice that  had  never  been  toleratea  in  any 
period  of  society—the  encouragement  of 
and  reliance  on  informers.  In  Ireland  a 
proceedinff  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  case 
of  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1806,  had  nearly 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  fourteen 
Catholics ;  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
convicted  when  the  falsehood  of  the  whole 
testimony  was  accidentally  discovered; 
the  attorney-general  relinquished  the  pro- 
secution on  the  spot,  ana  placed  the  in- 
former immediately  on  his  trial  for  per* 
jury.  He  had  been  led  to  recollect  thb 
business  in  Ireland;  for  the  encourage* 
ment  of  informations  had  there  led  to  tnat 
system  of  despotism  to  which  we  were  but 
too  rapidly  approaching  here. 

He  was  persuaded  that  all  these  distur- 
bances might  have  been  put  down  without 
the  employment  of  any  such  means.  But 
we  all  knew  that  cries  of  this  nature  were 
always  convenient  to  government;  and 
when  the  demand  for  retrenchment  became 
too  importunate,  when  it  was  almost  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  some  of  the  fortresses 
of  corruption,  these  measures  were  resort- 
ed to,  in  order  to  suppress  the  public 
voice.  He  wished  to  accuse  no  man ;  but 
it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  view  many 
invasions  of  the  constitution ;  and  sittbg 
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tharaa  a  nmabcr of  paritomapt,  with  that 
ooMtitiitioiial  jaalauiy  of  tba  proceediDgs 
of  mtniiten  whiGh  uiiad  to  bo  thought  a 
part  of  die  daty  of  jMurliament,  he  •till  taw 
flDcroadimeote  which  rendered  him  dii- 
truftfttl  of  the  meeiure  now  proposed* 
He  lamented  to  tee  in  that  Home,  ai  well 
as  in  the  other,  and  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity, a  sort  of  apathy  and  disregard  of  the 
conduct  of  ministm,  and  a  disposition 
to  fly  to  force  as  a  cure  for  those 
•▼ils  for  which  the  hiw  had  appro- 
priated  milder  and  more  eflicacious  reme- 
dies. By  those  laws,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
where  tlie  disaffected  were  not  supported 
by  persons  of  wealth  or  power,  or  assbted 
by  correspondence  from  abroad,  the  means 
of  gOTOmment  were  quite  sufficient  to  sub- 
due any  ordinary  tumult.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  disco- 
ver the  danger  that  was  now  insisted  on. 
The  report  of  the  committee  owned  that 
there  was  not  only  a  great  body  still  sound 
and  loyal,  but  that  e? en  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
well  aflbcted.  In  the  very  scene  of  dis- 
order, the  farmer,  the  yeoman,  and  all 
above  the  very  lowest  class,  had  loined  in 
support  of  the  magistrates,  and  twenty 
hussars  had  been  sufficient  to  quell  every 
appearance  of  disturbance.  With  these 
facts,  was  the  case  made  out  which  was  to 
justify  the  suspension  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and  to  place  every  man  at 
the  disposal  of  ministers  i — ^for  what  time 
the  noble  lord  had  not  stated,  but  it  was 
held  out,  to  some  time  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  parliament.  He  trusted  the  bill 
would  not  pass;  but  that  if  it  did,  it 
would  not  pass  without  an  amendment, 
proposing  a  shorter  period  for  its  duration. 
At  all  events,  he,  as  an  individual,  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to 
aupport  those  principles  on  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  bad  ever  acted.  He  had  no 
object  to  gratify,  no  passion  to  indulge; 
he  felt  himself  declining  in  years  and 
strength,  and  that  this  might  perhaps  be 
the  last  duty  he  should  perform  for  his 
country;  but  he  coniureo  the  House  to 
consider  maturely  the  evidence  before 
them,  and  to  advert  carefully  to  the  facts 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  purpose  for  de- 
lecting disaffection,  but  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  very  means  employed 
to  farther  that  intention. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted,  that  in 
considering  the  evil  to  be  guarded  against, 
a  stronger  remedy  ought  not  to  be  applied 
than  that  evil  requimi.    But  what  was 


that  evil?  The  real  question  was,  whether 
there  did  not  exist,  in  the  jud^ent  of 
that  House,  an  organised  conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  govern* 
ment?  The  noble  lord  had  urged,  that  on 
former  occasions  of  disturbance  the  go* 
vemment  had  not  attempted  to  apply  the 
same  remedv.  It  was  true,  that  where 
those  disturbances  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  an  unlawful  conspiracy  for  the 
destruction  of  frames  and  machinery  thcnr 
did  not  apply  the  remedy  now  suggested, 
because  they  thought  it  inapplicaole  to 
such  a  purpose.  The  noble  lord  had 
seemed  to  consider,  that  the  distuifaanoee 
had  entirely  grown  out  of  distresses,  the 
existence  of  which  we  were  all  too  wdl  ao- 

rinted  with:  but  it  was  clear,  that  these 
ressQS,  instead  of  being  the  real  cause 
of  the  disturbances,  had  only  afforded  a 
handle  to  those  who  wanted  to  turn  them 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  wicked 
purposes;  for  in  districts  where  there  waa 
no  distress,  where  manufiu:tories  and  trade 
still  flourished,  there  was  more  disaffection 
than  in  districts  where  the  deepest  distress 
was  experienced;  and  in  many  other 
places  where  there  was  the  greatest  por« 
lion  of  sufierio^,  there  still  prevailed  the 
most  loyal  sptrit  With  reqpect  to  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  it  waa  not  con- 
fined to  one  town,  to  one  county,  or  to 
one  district.  It  pervaded  seven  or  eicht 
counties;  the  disa&cted  were  actinff  l>y 
associations,  by  correspondence,  and  by 
sending  delegates  from  one  meetmg  to 
another.  The  House  knew  the  misdiief 
which  some  of  the  disturbed  districts  had 
sufiered.  In  March  last,  the  town  of 
Manchester  contained  bodies  of  armed 
men ;  muskets,  pikes,  and  other  weapons, 
were  prepared  in  lam  quantities,  and 
every  thing  was  carried  on  under  a  regu* 
lar  system.  But  the  noble  lord's  argument 
practically  came  to  this— that  if  no  persona 
of  property  or  consequence  were  engi^ged 
in  these  transactions,  there  could  be  no 
ground  for  the  measure  proposed :  and  he 
bad  stated,  that  in  all  former  periods  the 

Question  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeaa 
lorpos  act  had  rested  on  that  ground. 
However,  before  discusring  that  point,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  employment  of  spies.  The  noble 
lord  had  asserted,  that  all  orators,  states- 
men, and  writers,  had,  in  all  ages,  con- 
demned this  practice.  Whatever  might 
have  been  said  or  written,  he  (lord  L.) 
knew  that,  in  practice,  this  wespoo  had 
always  been  employed.    The  employment 
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liberttes  was  not  of  a  very  diflerent  def- 
cription.  He  himself  (lord  Grey)  had 
seen  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  delegates,  and  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  one  man  who  carried  on 
the  commanication  from  Sheffield  to 
01am>W9  and  thence  to  other  places. 
Woiud  the  noble  lord  say,  that  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  were  not  encouraged 
by  the  very  person  he  was  now  describing, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  correspondence 
with  government?  And  then,  with  these 
inst^tions  to  impel  them,  who  could 
read  of  the  blank  despair  of  those  wretch- 
ed persons  who  were  described  as  having 
laid  down  thoir  arms,  and  having  retired 
to  rest  their  exhausted  frames  by  the  road 
side^  deprived  of  the  power  of  attack  or 
resistance,  whhout  bemg  deeply  aiFected, 
without  thukmy  that  ttiey  were  led  on 
to  their  destruction  by  these  participators 
of  their  guilt? 

He  should  now  communicate  to  the 
House  a  sutement  he  had  received  from 
Sheffield*  If  the  person  principally  named 
in  it,  one  Oliver,  was  not  in  the  pay  of 
government,  he  would  give  up  the  whole. 
He  wished  that  his  name  might  be  recorded 
as  the  foulest  of  traitors,  and  the  most 
atrocious  of  criminals ;  a  nerson  setting  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  Goa  and  man,  and 
converting  the  death  and  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creatures  mto  his  own  emolu- 
ment. The  noble  lord  here  read  from  the 
Leeds  Mercury  the  statement  respecting 
Mr.  Oliver,  wnich  will  be  found  in  this 
day's  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  and 
commented  on  that  person's  conduct  m 
terms  of  the  greatest  severity,  comparing 
U  with  Castles  when  he  came  from  the 
Tower,  and  meeting  Mr.  Hunt,  informed 
him  that  the  rioters  had  been  in  possession 
of  it  an  hour.  He  urged  that  this  Oliver 
had  held  put  the  strongest  instigations  to 
sedition ;  and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
impute  to  ministers  the  guilt  of  this  man's 
conduct,  he  dwelt  on  it  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  cround  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  liberties, 
and  to  insist  that  ministers  were  bound  to 
bring  this  man  to  punidimeot.  He  dwelt 
on  it,  to  show  the  danger  of  employing 
men  of  this  description ;  to  show  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
mankind,  and,  above  all,  with  the  happmess 
of  a  free  country.  He  asked,  whether  it 
did  not  shake  to  the  foundation  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  convey  strong  sus- 
picions that  the  secret  conspiracies  to 
which  these  unhappy  men  seemed  prone, 


from  the  want  of  emplojrment,  and  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  a 
long  war,  were  not  produced,  fostered, 
and  supported  by  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment itself?  On  the  statements  now  laid 
before  them  the  House  ought  at  least  to 
pause,  before  they  ^ve  full  credit  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  at  least  in- 

2uire  into  the  proceedings  of  this  Oliver* 
Sut,  even  if  the  fact  were  not  as  he  con* 
tended— if  these  disturbances  had  not  been 
instigated  by  the  agents  of  government- 
still  the  character  m  the  persons  concern* 
ed,  persons  of  the  lowest  orders  only, 
without  power,  property,  connexions,  suf- 
ficiently negaUved  the  possibility  of  any 
danger.  If  the  laws  of  the  coontiy  were 
not  sufficient  against  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, when  should  we  hope  that  they 
could  possess  any  efficacy  ?  As  to  Uie  evi- 
dence and  correspondence  from  magis- 
trates, he  begged  not  to  be  considered  as 
throwing  out  any  imputations  against  that 
body,  but  he  thought  their  recommenda* 
tions  should  be  attended  to  with  suspicion; 
they  all  resided  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
they  were  all  alarmed,  and  all  prone  to 
look  for  remedies  in  extraordinary  exer* 
tions  of  power.  All  the  documents  tended 
to  show  the  necessity  of  discarding  a  prac- 
tice that  had  never  been  tolerated  in  any 
period  of  society*»the  encouraffement  of 
and  reliance  on  informers*  In  Ireland  a 
proceedmff  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  case 
of  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1006,  had  nearly 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  fourteen 
Catholics;  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
convicted  when  the  falsehood  of  the  whda 
testimony  was  accidentally  discovered; 
the  attorney-general  relinquished  the  pro- 
secution on  tne  spot,  and  placed  the  in- 
former immediately  on  his  trial  for  per« 
jury.  He  had  been  led  to  recollect  this 
business  in  Ireland;  for  the  encouraffe* 
ment  of  informations  had  there  led  to  that 
system  of  despotism  to  which  we  were  but 
too  rapidly  approaching  here. 

He  was  persuaded  that  all  these  distur- 
bances might  have  been  put  down  without 
the  employment  of  any  such  means.  But 
we  all  knew  that  cries  of  this  nature  were 
always  convenient  to  government;  and 
when  the  demand  for  retrenchment  became 
too  importunate,  when  it  was  almost  ne« 
oessary  to  abandon  some  of  the  fortresses 
of  corruption,  these  measures  were  resort- 
ed to,  m  order  to  suppress  the  public 
voice.  He  wished  to  accuse  no  man ;  bnt 
it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  view  many 
invasions  of  the  constitution ;  and  sitting 
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dwren  a  member  of  pirl&UD«Dt,  with  that 
oonttitntioiial  jealouty  of  the  proceediogt 
of  miniaten  which  lued  to  be  thought  a 
part  rf  the  duty  of  parliament,  he  still  iaw 
encroachments  which  rendered  him  dis- 
truttfol  of  the  measure  now  proposed. 
He  lamented  to  see  in  that  House,  ai  well 
as  in  the  other,  and  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity, a  sort  of  apathy  and  disregard  of  the 
conduct  of  ministsss,  and  a  disposition 
to  fly  to  force  as  a  cure  for  those 
evils  for  which  the  law  had  appro- 
priated milder  and  more  efficacious  reme- 
dies. By  those  laws,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  disafiected  were  not  supported 
by  persons  of  wnlth  or  power,  or  assbted 
by  correspondence  from  abroad,  the  means 
of  government  were  quite  sufficient  to  sub- 
due any  ordinary  tumult.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  disco- 
ver the  danger  that  was  now  insisted  on. 
The  report  of  the  committee  owned  that 
there  was  not  only  a  great  body  still  sound 
and  loyal,  but  that  even  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
well  affieicted.  In  the  very  scene  of  dis- 
order, the  farmer,  the  yeoman,  and  all 
above  the  very  lowest  class,  had  joined  in 
support  of  the  magistrates,  and  twenty 
hussars  had  been  sufficient  to  quell  every 
appearance  of  disturbance.  With  these 
iacts,  was  the  case  made  out  which  was  to 
justify  the  suspension  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and  to  place  every  man  at 
the  disposal  of  ministers  I — for  what  time 
the  noble  lord  had  not  stated,  but  it  was 
held  out,  to  some  time  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  parliament.  He  trusted  the  bill 
would  not  psss;  but  that  if  it  did,  it 
would  not  pass  without  an  amendment, 
proposing  a  shorter  period  for  its  duration. 
At  all  events,  he,  as  an  individual,  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to 
support  those  principles  on  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  bad  ever  acted.  He  had  no 
object  to  gratify,  no  passion  to  indulge ; 
he  felt  himself  declining  in  years  and 
atrength,  and  that  this  might  perhaps  be 
the  last  duty  he  should  perform  for  his 
country;  but  he  coniurea  the  House  to 
consider  maturely  the  evidence  before 
them,  and  to  advert  carefully  to  the  facts 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  purpose  for  de- 
tecting disaffection,  but  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  very  means  employed 
to  farther  that  intention. 

The  Earl  of  Lnerpool  admitted,  that  in 
considering  the  evil  to  be  guarded  against, 
a  stronger  remedy  ought  not  to  be  applied 
than  that  evil  required.    But  what  was 


that  evil?  The  real  question  was,  whether 
there  did  not  eadst,  in  the  judcment  oif 
that  House,  an  organized  conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment? The  noble  lord  had  urged,  that  on 
former  occasions  of  disturbance  die  go- 
vernment had  not  attempted  to  apply  the 
same  remedy.  It  was  true,  that  where 
those  disturbances  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  an  unlawful  con^racy  for  the 
destructioo  of  frames  and  machinery  they 
did  not  apply  the  remedy  now  suggostedt 
because  tney  thought  it  inapplicable  to 
such  a  purpose.  The  noble  lord  had 
seemed  to  consider,  that  the  distuibanoea 
had  entirely  grown  out  of  distresses,  the 
existence  of  which  we  were  all  too  well  ac- 

3uainted  with:  but  it  was  dear,  that  these 
■stresses,  instead  of  bemg  the  real  canse 
of  the  disturbances,  had  only  afforded  a 
handle  to  those  who  wanted  to  turn  them 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  wicked 
purposes;  for  in  districts  where  there  was 
no  distress,  where  manufieictories  and  trade 
still  flourished,  there  was  more  disaffection 
than  in  districts  where  the  deepest  distrese 
was  experienced;  and  in  many  other 
places  where  there  was  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  suffering,  there  still  prevailed  the 
most  loyal  spirit.  With  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  town,  to  one  county,  or  to 
one  district.  It  pervaded  seven  or  eight 
counties;  the  disalEected  were  actins  by 
associations,  by  correspondence,  ana  by 
sending  delegates  from  one  meeting  to 
another.  The  House  knew  the  misdiief 
which  some  of  the  disturbed  districts  had 
suffered.  In  March  hut,  the  town  of 
Manchester  contained  bodies  of  armed 
men ;  muskets,  pikes,  and  other  weapons, 
were  prepared  in  larse  quantities,  and 
every  thing  was  carried  on  under  a  regu« 
lar  system.  But  the  noble  lord's  argument 
practically  came  to  this-^that  if  no  persooa 
of  property  or  consequence  were  engi^ged 
in  these  transactions,  there  could  be  no 

ground  for  the  measure  proposed :  and  he 
ad  stated,  that  in  all  former  periods  the 
2ttestion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
lorpus  act  had  rested  on  that  ground. 
However,  before  discusring  that  point,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  employment  of  spies.  The  noble 
lord  had  asserted,  that  all  orators,  states* 
men,  and  writers,  had,  in  all  ages,  con- 
demned this  practice.  Whatever  might 
have  been  said  or  written,  he  (lord  L.) 
knew  that,  in  practice,  this  weapon  had 
always  been  employed.    The  employment 
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of  it  appeared  in  all  the  firce  ilatefl  of  anti- 
qoityi  and  in  aU  the  state  trials  of  this 
country.  In  those  tnab  the  whole  basis 
and  foundation  of  the  proceeding  had 
always  rested  on  the  information  of  per* 
sons  in  the  employment  of  the  state,  and 
had  rested  on  those  principally ;  otherwise' 
it  had  been  impossible  ever  .to  detect  of* 
fences  That  this  was  «n  evil  he  was  ready 
to  admit ;  but  he  considered  it  unavoidable, 
and  he  knew  that  it  had  existed  in  all 
times.  We  had  on  this  snbjectthe  recog- 
nition of  oor  own  statute  book.  By  the 
civil  list  act,  a  provision  was  made  for 
aeciet  aerrioe ;  and  the  secretary  of  state 
was  (Aliged  to  depose  on  oath,  that  he  had 
employed  this  money  in  foreign  corres* 
pondeoce,  or  in  the  detection  of  conspire* 
deaait  •heme*  He  was  ready  to  aumit, 
that  considerable  difficulty  existed  in  the 
application  of  this  principle;  but  it  was 
aunoit  impossible,  without  soch  means,  to 
secure  the  information  necessary  for  pub* 
Kc  tranquillity.  The  noble  lord  hau  re- 
ferred  to  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  jour- 
naia,  and  had  detailed  circumstances  which, 
if  they  were  true,  he  as  much  deplored  as 
any  body  could ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  brought  forward  on  the  late  trial 
for  hiffh  treason,  he  declared  that  the  per- 
son aUuded  to  was  not  known  to  govern*' 
ment  till  long  after  the  proceedings  had 
commenced;  and  he  would  ask  whether 
government  could  reasonably  refuse  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice,  when  it  afford* 
ed  a  probability  of  detecting  all  the  guilt 
that  had  existed  ?  As  to  Oliver,  this  was 
the  £nt  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  his 
being  impKcated  in  the  degree  so  justly 
reprobated :  he  coold  only  say,  that  the 
person  in  question  had  rendered  the  most 
essential  services  to  government  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months.  To  a  cer* 
tain  extent  he  had  certainly  been  employed 
by  the  administration ;  but  instead  of  being 
incited,  he  had  been  particularly  discou* 
raged  from  acting  in  any  way  analogous 
lo  that  described  by  the  nobl6  earl.  The 
atatement  which  had  been  Head  was  ex* 
parte:  it  might  be  correct,  it  might  be 
otherwise:  Imteven  if  true,  he  was  pre* 
pared  to  assert,  that  spies  and  informers 
tiad  beeti  at  all  times  employed  by  all  go- 
vernments, af>d  ever  must  be.  And  this 
being  granted,  it  would,  and  must  some- 
times-happen,  that  such  persons,  from  seal 
in  their  business,  would  sometimes  go  far- 
ther than  they  ought.--^But  the  considera- 
tion of  this  point  could  not  inflnence  the 
present  questiea,  because  the  proposal  for 


a  general  rkmg  bad  been-  entertained  be^ 
fore  this  person  fat  least  he  beliewd  so) 
bad  meddled  witn  the  counsels  of  the  dia«* 
affected. — He  would  now  revert  to  the 
general  question,  which  was,  whether  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
dangerous  insurrection,  that  there  should 
be  engaged  in  it  men  of  character,  pro- 
perty, and  rank.  If  the  affirmative  of  this 
question  were  true  formerly,  it  was  not  so 
now,  because,  as  a  noble  baron  had  stated, 
there  was  now,  by  means  of  clubs  and  as- 
sociated  societies,  that  system  of  organiaa* 
tion  among  the  multitude,  that  gave  to 
disorder  the  effect  of  order,  to  ignorance 
the  elect  of  intelligence,  and  thus  enabled 
a  mere  mob  to  do  what  it  had  never  been 
capable  of  doing  before.  If  true  therefore, 
formerly,  our  uwn  experience  proved  that 
circumstances  had  arisen  that  made  it 
true  no  longer.  But  was  it  entirely  true, 
even  with  respect  to  former  times?  Had 
there  been  no  conspiracies,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, which,  though  composed  of  the  mere 
dregs  of  the  people,  had  brought  great 
states  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin?  Had 
their  lordships  forgot  the  early  period  of 
our  own  histdry,  when  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  when  it  had  been  increased  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  glorious  victories  of  Edward 
3rd  ?  Was  it  not  true  that  the  country  was 
then  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  perdi- 
tion by  an  insurgent  mob,  headed  by  a 
blacksmith ;  and  were  not  msny  of  the 
principal  persons  in  church  and  state  hor- 
ribly murdered  before  the  tumults  could 
be  suppressed  ?  Surely  this  proved  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  men  of  high  rank 
and  property  shotrid  be  joined  in  a  plot  in 
order  to  make  it  dangerous.  Had  we  not 
seen  in  modern  times  (he  would  not  speak 
of  the  French  revolution  generally),'  that 
in  the  dreadful  disturbances  of  the  memor- 
able September  and  October,  the  mdre 
mob  dia  all  the  mischief,  unled  by  men 
either  of  property  or  rank  ?  True  it  was, 
that  a  populace  once  entirely  roused  soon 
find  leaders — he  could  say  on  his  honour 
that  he  had  no  particular  individuals  in  his 
eye ;  but  men  of  property  would  soon  join 
the  rebellious  rabble,  not  from  approba- 
tion of  their  plans,  but  from  fear  of  their 
vengeance.  Soon,  however,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  it  would  not  be  the  chiefs  that 
would  govern  the  people,  but  the  people 
that  would  govern  their  chiefs.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  thinking  that  a  rabble,  unless 
headed  by  men  of  consideration,  would  be 
leas  dmigerousy  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
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the  more  dangerous  on  that  Terv  account. 
The  noble  earl  had  asked  whether  we 
were  so  circumstanced  that  a  multitudci 
unaided  by  rank  or  property,  could  over- 
turn the  government?  To  this  question  he 
would  merely  say,  that  he  should  not  like 
to  try  the  experiment.  But  suppose  this 
should  not  be  done,  was  there  nothing 
short  of  absolute  subversion  i  Was  it  no 
evil  to  a  commercial  people  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  <<  Manchester 
should  t>e  made  a  Moscow?"  Was  it  no 
evil  to  a  generous  people  that  assassina- 
tion should  be  inculcated  as  a  regular 
duty?  The  noble  earl  had  asked,  whether, 
assuming  the  danger  to  be  great,  the  pre- 
sent  measures  were  the  proper  ones ;  whe- 
ther, in  fact,  the  government  had  not  by 
law  already  the  power  of  apprehending  all 
persons  suspected  of  treason  ?  True,  it 
was  so ;  but  without  the  present  measure 
there  was  no  power  of  detaining  those  who 
were  apprehended  :  and  he  would  boldly 
assert,  tnat  one  power  would  at  this  time 
be  perfectly  nugatory  without  the  other. 
He  firmly  believed,  that  this  power  of  de- 
tention without  trial  was  the  effectual  and 
only  cure  for  the  existing  eviU,  It  ope- 
rated not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  persons 
detained,  but  also  on  all  persons  who  were 
conscious  that  they  ought  to  be  suspected. 
And  if  the  state  of  Manchester  was  differ* 
ent  from  what  it  was  before  March  last, 
he  believed  that  to  this  measure  alone  the 
happy  result  was  to  be  ascribed.  It  was, 
therefore,  what  it  had  been  aptly  called,  a 
measure  of  mercy,  a  measure  which  every 
good  man  should  hail  as  the  safeguard  of 
his  property  and  hi;*  freedom.  If  there 
Was  any  one  reason  which  weighed  more 
than  another  with  him,  it  was  the  love  of 
the  constitution  which  he  believed  this 
measure  would  mainly  tend  to  save.  In 
the  name  of  internal  peace,  in  the  name  of 
morals,  in  the  name  of  good  order,  in  the 
name  of  security  and  liberty,  he  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  adopt  this  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn  began  by 
saying,  that  ne  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  all  that  had  been  said  in  defence 
of  a  measure  resting  on  grounds  entirely 
new,  and  but  too  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
a  new  precedent  for  the  evil  imitation  of 
future  times.  He  a^^reed  perfectly  with 
the  observation,  that  occasions  might  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend 
the  constitution ;  but  he  knew  also  with 
what  circumspection,  with  what  self-exa- 
mination, it  behoved  those  to  proceed  who 
were  about  to  put  away  from  them  the  sa* 
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cred  ark  of  their  country's  freedom.  In 
applying  himself  to  the  inquiry,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  this  proposed  measure ' 
rested  ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  particu- 
larly turned  his  attention  to  the  reports 
made  by  their  lordships  committee.  He 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments ;  in  the  next,  that  no  persona 
of  rank  or  property  at  home  were  impli- 
cated in  the  traitorous  proceedings ;  and, 
lastly,  that  no  connexion  was  now  found 
to  exist  between  the  mass  of  discontent  in ' 
the  metropolis  and  that  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  did 
his  noble  friend  mean  to  say,  that  a  con-; 
spirac^  might  not  be  formidable  without' 
ttie  aid  of  rank  and  property,  but  he  had* 
always  thought,  and  such  had  been  the  ar- 
gument of  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  such  a  conspiracy* 
that  it  could  not  be  put  down  by  such  a 
measure  as  that  proposed.  In  a  plot  in 
which  some  persona  of  consideration  were 
involved,  much  good  might  be  done  by 
cutting  off  particular  leaders ;  but  how 
did  this  rule  apply  where,  as  was  allied 
in  the  present  case,  whole  multitudes 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  contami- 
nated and  involved,  and  yet  acted  noto- 
riously without  leaders  and  without  con- 
cert with  each  other?  In  addition  to 
what  had  been  so  justly  said  respecting 
the  infamous  character  of  informers,  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  communicate  but  to 
create  disturbance,  he  would  illustrate  the 
nature  of  such  evidence  by  a  particular^ 
circumstance  which  had  come  within  his" 
own  knowledge.  In  the  year  1812,  be 
had  himself  the  honour  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  committee  that  sat  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  and  effects  of  cer- 
tain disturbances  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  indeed  the  very  root  and  foun- 
dation of  them.  A  report  was  made  to 
the  House  which  was  in  strict  conformity 
to  truth,  as  far  as  concerned  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee :  yet  that  re- 
port was  in  some  particulars  essentially 
false,  because  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  founded  was  false.  A  Mr.  Horsefidl 
had  been  murdered  in  one  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  who  undertook  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  an  exact  account  of  the 
state  of  the  popular  soirit  and  feeling, 
positively  asserted,  that  Mr.  Horsefall  was 
murdered  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  numbers  of  people,  none  of 
(3T) 
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of  it  appeined  in  all  the  free  tiatea  of  anli* 
qoitji  and  in  all  Ihe  atate  trials  of  this 
toantiy.  Intfaoietriab  the  whole  basis 
and  foondatioD  of  Ihe  proceeding  had 
alwajTs  reated  on  the  information  of  per* 
aons  in  the  emplojment  of  the  state,  and 
had  rested  on  those  principaily ;  otherwise 
it  had  been  itDpossibio  ever  .to  detect  of* 
fences  That  tnia  wasan  evil  he  was  ready 
to  admit ;  but  be  considered  it  unavoidabie, 
and  he  know  that  it  had  existed  in  all 
times.  We  had  on  this  subject  the  recog- 
Bition  of  oar  own  statute  book.  By  the 
otvil  list  act»  a  provision  was  made  for 
aeciet  aenrioe;  and  the  secreUry  of  state 
was  obliged  to  depose  on  oath,  that  he  had 
employed  thia  money  in  foreign  corres- 
pondence, or  in  the  detection  of  conspire* 
dee  at  •home.  He  was  ready  to  ailmit, 
that  considerable  difficulty  existed  in  the 
application  of  this  principle;  but  it  was 
aunost  impossible,  without  such  means,  to 
secure  the  information  necessary  for  pub* 
Kc  trnnqoillity.  The  noble  lord  hacf  re* 
lierred  to  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  lour- 
nals,  and  had  detailed  circumstances  which, 
if  they  were  true,  he  as  much  deplored  as 
any  body  could ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  brought  forward  on  the  late  trial 
for  hiffh  treason,  he  declared  that  the  per- 
son afinded  to  was  not  known  to  govern- 
ment tiU  long  after  the  proceedings  had 
commenced;  and  he  would  ask  whether 
government  could  reasonabiv  refuse  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice,  when  it  afford- 
ed a  probability  of  detecting  all  the  guilt 
that  had  existed  ?  As  to  Oliver,  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  his 
being  implicated  in  the  degree  so  justly 
reprobated :  he  coald  only  say,  that  the 
peraoa  ia  question  had  rendered  the  most 
esaeatial  services  to  government  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  had  certainly  been  employed 
by  the  administration ;  but  instead  of  being 
incited,  he  had  been  particularly  disoou* 
raged  from  acting  in  any  way  analogous 
to  that  described  by  the  noble  earl.  The 
statement  which  had  been  Kead  was  ex* 
parte;  it  might  be  correct,  it  might  be 
otherwise!  but  even  if  true,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  assert,  that  spies  and  informers 
had  been  at  all  times  employed  by  all  g»- 
▼ernments,  and  ever  must  be.  And  this 
being  granted,  it  would,  and  must  some- 
times happen,  that  such  persons,  from  lesl 
in  their  business,  would  sometimes  go  fat" 
ther  than  they  ought.— ^But  Che  considera- 
tion of  this  point  could  not  influence  the 
present  question,  because  the  proposal  for 
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a  general  rUng  bad  been  entertasoed  be* 
fore  this  person  ^at  least'  he  believed  ao) 
had  meddled  witn  the  counsels  of  the  dia* 
affected. — He  would  now  revert  to  the 
general  question,  which  was,  whether  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
dangerous  insurrection,  that  there  should 
be  engaged  in  it  men  of  character,  pro- 
perty, and  ranlu  If  the  affirmative  of  thia 
question  were  true  formerly,  it  was  not  ao 
now^  because,  as  a  noble  baron  had  stated, 
there  was  now,  by  means  of  ciubs  and  aa- 
sociated  societies,  that  system  of  org'aniaa* 
tion  among  the  multitude,  that  gave  to 
disorder  the  effect  of  order,  to  ignorance 
the- elect  of  inteiligence,  and  thus  enabled 
a  mere  mob  to  do  what  it  had  never  been 
capable  of  doing  before.  If  true  therefore, 
formerly,  our  own  experience  proved  that 
circumstances  had  arisen  that  made  it 
true  no  longer.  But  was  it  entirely  true, 
even  with  respect  to  former  times?  Had 
there  been  no  conspiracies,  ancient  or  mo« 
dern,  which,  though  composed  of  the  mere 
dregs  of  the  people,  had  brought  great 
states  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin?  Had 
their  lordships  forgot  the  early  period  of 
our  own  histdry,  when  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  when  it  had  been  increased  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  glorious  victories  of  Edward 
Srd  ?  Was  it  not  true  that  the  country  waa 
then  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  perdi* 
tion  by  an  insurgent  mob,  headed  by  a 
blacksmith ;  and  were  not  many  of  the 
principal  persons  in  church  and  state  hor- 
ribly murdered  before  the  tumults  could 
be  suppressed  ?  Surely  this  proved  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  men  of  high  rank 
and  property  should  be  joined  in  a  plot  ia 
order  to  make  it  dangerous.  Had  we  not 
seen  in  modern  times  (he  would  not  speak 
of  the  French  revolution  generally);  that 
in  the  dreadful  disturbances  of  the  memor- 
able September  and  October,  the  mdre 
mob  dia  all  the  mischief^  unled  bv  men 
either  of  property  or  rank  ?  True  it  was, 
that  a  populace  once  entirely  roused  soon 
find  leaders — ^he  could  say  on  his  honour 
that  he  had  no  particular  individuals  in  hia 
eve ;  but  men  of  property  would  soon  join 
the  rebellious  rabble,  not  from  approba- 
tion of  their  plans,  but  from  fear  of  their 
vengeance.  Soon,  however,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  it  would  not  be  the  chiefs  that 
would  govern  the  people,  but  the  people 
that  would  govern  their  chiefs.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  thinking  that  a  rabble,  unlesa 
headed  by  men  of  consideration,  would  be 
leas  dangereusy  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
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the  more  dangerous  on  that  verv  account. 
The  noble  earl  had  asked  whether  we 
were  so  circumstanced  that  a  multitude, 
unaided  by  rank  or  property,  could  over- 
turn  the  government?  To  this  question  he 
would  merely  say,  that  he  should  not  like 
to  try  the  experiment.  But  suppose  this 
should  not  be  done,  was  there  nothing 
short  of  absolute  subversion  ?  Was  it  no 
evil  to  a  commercial  people  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  "  Manchester 
should  oe  made  a  Moscow?"  Was  it  no 
evil  to  a  generous  people  that  assassina- 
tion should  be  inculcated  as  a  regular 
duty?  The  noble  earl  had  asked,  whether, 
assuming  the  danger  to  be  great,  the  pre- 
sent measures  were  the  proper  ones ;  whe- 
ther, in  fact,  the  government  had  not  by 
law  already  the  power  of  apprehending  all 
persons  suspected  of  treason  ?  True,  it 
was  so ;  but  without  the  present  measure 
there  was  no  power  of  detaining  those  who 
were  apprehended  :  and  he  would  boldly 
assert,  tnat  one  power  would  at  this  time 
be  perfectly  nugatory  without  the  other. 
He  6rmly  believed,  that  this  power  of  de- 
tention without  trial  was  the  effectual  and 
only  cure  for  the  existing  evil«.  It  ope- 
rated not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  persons 
detained,  but  also  on  all  persons  who  were 
conscious  that  they  ought  to  be  suspected. 
And  if  the  state  of  Manchester  was  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  before  March  last, 
he  believed  that  to  this  measure  alone  the 
happy  result  was  to  be  ascribed.  It  was, 
therefore,  what  it  had  been  aptly  called,  a 
measure  of  mercy,  a  measure  which  every 
good  man  should  hail  as  the  safeguard  of 
his  property  and  hi;*  freedom.  If  there 
was  any  one  reason  which  weighed  more 
than  another  with  him,  it  was  the  love  of 
the  contstitution  which  he  believed  this 
measure  would  mainly  tend  to  save.  In 
the  name  of  internal  peace,  in  the  name  of 
morals,  in  the  name  of  good  order,  in  the 
name  of  security  and  liberty,  he  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  adopt  this  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  began  by 
saying,  that  ne  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  all  that  had  been  said  in  defence 
of  a  measure  resting  on  grounds  entirely 
new,  and  but  too  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
a  new  precedent  \or  the  evil  imitation  of 
future  times.  He  a^^reed  perfectly  with 
the  observation,  that  occasions  might  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend 
the  constitution ;  but  he  knew  also  with 
what  circumspection,  with  what  self-exa- 
mination, it  behoved  those  to  proceed  who 
were  about  to  put  away  from  them  the  sa- 
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cred  ark  of  their  country's  freedom.  In 
applying  himself  to  the  inquiry,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 

m 

grounds  on  which  this  proposed  measure 
rested  ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  particu- 
larly turned  his  attention  to  the  reports 
made  by  their  lordships  committee.  He 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments ;  in  the  next,  that  no  persona 
of  rank  or  property  at  home  were  impli- 
cated in  the  traitorous  proceedings ;  and, 
lastly,  that  no  connexion  was  now  found 
to  exist  between  the  mass  of  discontent  in' 
the  metropolis  and  that  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  did 
his  noble  friend  mean  to  say,  that  a  con-* 
spirac^  might  not  be  formidable  without' 
the  aid  of  rank  and  property,  but  he  had' 
always  thought,  and  such  had  been  the  ar* 
guroent  of  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  such  a  conspiracy* 
that  it  could  not  be  put  down  by  such  a 
measure  as  that  proposed.  In  a  plot  in 
which  some  persona  of  consideration  were ' 
involved,  much  good  might  be  done  by 
cutting  off  particular  leaders ;  but  how 
did  this  rule  apply  where,  as  was  allied 
in  the  present  case,  whole  multitudes 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  contami- 
nated and  involved,  and  yet  acted  noto- 
riously without  leaders  and  without  con- 
cert with  each  other?  In  addition  to 
what  had  beien  so  justly  said  respecting 
the  infamous  character  of  informers,  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  communicate  but  to 
create  disturbance,  he  would  illustrate  the 
nature  of  such  evidence  by  a  particular^ 
circumstance  which  had  come  within  his' 
own  knowledge.  In  the  year  1812,  he 
had  himself  the  honour  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  committee  that  sat  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  and  effects  of  cer- 
tain disturbances  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  indeed  the  very  root  and  foun- 
dation of  them.  A  report  was  made  to 
the  House  which  was  in  strict  conformity 
to  truth,  as  far  as  concerned  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee :  yet  that  re- 
port was  in  some  particulars  essentially 
false,  because  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  founded  was  false.  A  Mr.  Horsefall 
had  been  murdered  in  one  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  who  undertook  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  an  exact  account  of  the 
state  of  the  popular  spirit  and  feeling, 
positively  asserted,  that  Mr.  Horaefill  was 
mordered  in  the  day*time,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  nutnbers  of  people,  none  of 
(3T) 
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whom  asmsted  him,  but  surrounded  him 
aod  exulted  id  his  fate.  Now,  what  was 
the  truth  ?  The  murderers  of  Mr.  Horse- 
fall  were  taken,  and  soon  afterwards  were 
tried  at  York ;  and  on  their  trial  it  was 
distinctly  proved,  that  Mr.  Horsefall  when 
fatally  wounded,  was  not  surrounded  by 
an  exulting  populace,  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  there  was  no  populace  near 
the  spot :  there  was  no  witness  to  the  ac- 
tual murder,  nor  did  any  one  pass  for 
some  time ;  at  length  two  passengers  did 
see  Mr«  Horsefall  on  the  ground,  aod 
they  immediately  ran  to  him,  and  afforded 
all  the  assistance  in  tlieir  power.  He 
neotioned  this  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  necessary  fallibility  of  an  informer's 
testimony;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
the  evidence  on  which  the  report  rested 
would,  if  well  sifted,  be  found  to  be  of 
the  same  fallacious  nature.  He  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  their  lordships 
wheuer  those  countries  had  been  the 
moat  free  or  tranquil  where  such  powers 
as  were  now  asked  for  bad  existed  ?— - 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  such  countries 
had  not  been  the  theatres  of  the  most 
hloody,  dangerous,  and  fatal  revolutions. 
The  noble  earl  opposite  had  referred  to 
the  French  Revolution;  but  surely  that 
did  not  take  place  for  want  of  such  a 
power.  Was  it  not  rather  the  existence 
of  such  powers  that  instigated  that  Revo- 
lution i  The  noble  earl  had  been  no  less 
inappropriate  in  his  reference  to  the  dis- 
turbances sf  the  fata)  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Those  horrid  scenes  were  not 
the  mere  work  of  a  mob,  but  tlie  first 
causes  of  them  were  to  be  traced  to  plots 
in  which  much  of  the  property,  and  rank, 
and  talent  of  that  nation  was  implicated. 
Let  their  lordships  look  to  the  allies  of 
£nffland,  and  see  whether  the  most  des- 
potic government  was  the  most  secure.  If 
utter  indifference  to  the  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects, if  the  perpetual  exercise  of  a  power 
like  that  now  called  for,  could  make  a  mo- 
narch secure,  then  Ferdinand  of  Spain  sat 
on  the  most  stable  throne  in  Europe. 
Was  not,  however,  the  direct  contrary  the 
case?  But  suppose  it  otherwise,  would 
this  country  ever  stoop  to  accept  security 
on  such  abject  conditions  as  were  a  dis- 
erace  even  to  Spain  ?  He  would  now  turn 
from  the  example  of  a  despotic  to  that  of 
a  free  government.  The  noble  lords  on 
the  other  side  would  probably  admit  that 
the  executive  government  of  America  was 
too  weak.  He  would  remind  them,  there- 
fere,  that  not  many  years  ago,  when  a 


conspiracy  {he  alluded  to  the  case  of 
colonel  Burr)  of  a  formidable  and  exten- 
sive nature  was  discovered,  audit  was  pro- 
posed in  consequence  to  suspend  the  Ha* 
beas  Corpus  law,  the  proposition  was  al- 
most unanimously  rejected :  and  yet  what 
evil  consequences  had  resulted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  ?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  mere  detention  of  indivi- 
duals at  the  pleasure  of  ministers  would 
guard  against  or  suppress  the  described 
danger  ?  Was  it  not  calculated  to  foment 
rather  than  to  allay  irritation  i  He  was 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  a 
system  of  clubs  and  societies,  such  as  at 
present  existed  amongst  the  labouring 
classes,  was  a  pcmicFous  system ;  but  he 
could  not  agree  that  the  evil  would  be 
most  effectually  prevented  by  the  power  of 
arbitrarily  iroprisonins  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  such  clubs,  for  new  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  would  soon  present 
themselves. — 

'*  Uuo  avulso,  non  deficit  alter.'' 

They  were  all  equally  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  punishing  crimes ;  and  the 
important  question  now  was,  whether  the 
best  mode,  of  punishing  and  preventii^ 
them  was  not  by  the  regular  administra* 
tion  of  law  and  justice,  rather  than  by  a 
system  of  arbitrary  police  I  Whilst  he  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  a  certain  extent 
of  domestic  danger,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  look  also  to  its  quality ;  and  the  result 
of  this  comparison  and  inquiry  was,  in  his 
mind,  that  the  due  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  law  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  property,,  cha- 
racter, virtue,  and  talents  amongst  the 
higher  orders,  would  form  the  best  8ecu« 
rity  against  the  danger.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  consider  even  those  who  might 
have  been  engaged  in  some  criminal  trans- 
actions as  irreclaimable ;  but  wheo  it  was 
confessed  that  the  great  body  of  the  peo* 
pie  was  sound,  and  when  it  was  remem- 
bered with  what  fortitude  they  had  sup- 
ported their  difficulties  and  privations,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  requiring  for  them 
the  full  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which 
was  their  birth-right,  and  of  those  consti- 
tutional advantages  which  could  not  be 
surrendered  without  some  hasard  of  los- 
ing them  altogether.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  were,  he  believed,  inclined  and 
able  to  put  down  any  partial  rebellion ; 
and  the  surest  means  or  preventing  that 
calamitv  altogether  was  a  general  convic« 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  a  constitution 
combining  more  personal  liberty  than 
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erer  had  before  been  made  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  public  peace. 

Lord  Grenviile  declared,  that,  in  giving 
his  best  support  to  the  measure  now  under 
consideration,  he  was  induced  to  do  so 
from  a  sincere  belief  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  contributing  his  best  support 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  iuelf,  as  well  as 
to  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try.  When  he  assented  to  a  similar,  pro- 
ceeding three  months  ago,  he  had  indeed, 
but  litUe  expectation  that  in  so  short  a 
period  there  would  be  such  a  change  in 
the  circumstances  and  dispositions  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  as  would  render  it 
unnecessary,  subsequently  to  prolong  its 
duration.  He  concurred,  however,  in  the 
necessity  of  passing  it  for  a  limited  period, 
because  he  deemed  it  right  that  parlia- 
ment should  reserve  to  itself  the  power 
of  acting'  upon  new  information,  in  the 
event  of  new  and  important  information 
being  obtained.  He  must  also  declare 
that  ne  did  not  feel  his  character  involved 
in  the  report  of  the  committees  of  which 
he  had  been  an  humble  member.  It  was 
not  a  pleasing  duty  to  perform ;  but  the^ 
had  all,  as  he  believed,  as  he  was  consci- 
ous he,  for  his  own  part,  had  done,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  best  views  upon  the  in- 
formation before  them.  He  could  have 
no  inducement  on  this  occasion  to  act 
opon  any  other  principle  than  a  sense  of 

gublic  duty :  and  although  it  would  only 
e  with  11^  itself  that  he  would  entirely 
abandon  pursuits,  and  desert  a  cause  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  five  and 
thirty  years,  yet  it  was  not  improbable 
that  this  might  be  almost  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  should  have  to  claim 
the  attention  of  their  lordships.  Whilst 
he  concurred  in  much  of  what  was  said 
as  to  the  danger  of  the  powers  it  was  pro- 
posed to  intrust  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  as  to  the  misconduct  of  persons 
who  instigated  the  crimes  which  they 
were  employed  to  detect,  he  could  not 
admit  that  intelligence  derived  from  such 
quarters,  and  the  credibility  of  which  was 
supported  by  coincident  circumstances, 
was  not  a  fair  and  even  necessary  ground 
in  some  cases  of  legislative  interference. 
Whether  there  had  been  misconduct  or 
not  on  the  part  of  ministers,  he  could  not 
doubt  of  the  re»ult  of  the  whole  examina- 
tion, taken  into  view  all  the  circum- 
stances. A  conspiracy  existed  for  objects 
detailed  in  the  report,  and  the  progress  of 
which  their  lordships  were  imperiously 
Called  upon  to  stop.     The  prevention  of 


dangerous  offences  was  certainly  better 
than  the  punbhment  of  them.  In  fact,  it 
might  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  moralist, 
that  prevention  formed  the  whole  ground 
on  which  punishment  was  defensible. 
Arguments  on  all  subjects  might  be 
pushed  io  the  greatest  extent.  The  ques- 
tion was,  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
them.  In  order  to  prevent  crimes,  a 
power  should  not  be  given,  and  exercised| 
which  was  in  itself,  and  generally,  injuri- 
ous to  society  :  but  in  the  present  case,  if 
asked  what  were  the  grounds  of  his  con« 
viction  in  favour  of  the  measure,  he  should 
say,  that  he  thought  this  important  and 
awful  measure  necessary  for  the  preven* 
tion  of  great  evils.  That  was  his  answer 
to  his  own  mind,  notwithstanding  what 
might  be  said  of  the  description  of  persons 
accused  or  suspected ;  and  of  their  cha- 
racter, influence,  and  means,  if  employed 
in  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. That  these  persons  were  at  pre« 
sent  important,  he  would  by  no  means 
say ;  but  yet  there  might  be  great  danger 
in  leaving  them  to  work  out  their  designi 
till  the  moment  of  complete  exposure* 
He  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  to  fear  great  dan- 
gers ;  but  these  dangerous  practices  would 
operate  as  an  example  and  encourage- 
ment to  all  whose  minds  might  be  turned 
to  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection.  If  a 
habit  of  provoking  and  insulting  the  go- 
vernment were  allowed  to  go  on,  it  might 
be  employed  by  the  artful  for  the  purpose 
of  detaching  the  people  from  their  regard 
for  the  constitution.  Perhaps  the  taking 
of  the  Tower  was  improbable;  but  yet 
enormous  mischiefs  might  have  occurred. 
The  present  times  were  different  certainly 
from  those  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  1715 
or  1745;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
dangers  demanded  a  remedy.  However, 
painful  it  might  be,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
support  the  measure. 

Earl  Spencer  felt  great  pain  in  differing 
from  the  noble  baron,  for  whose  opinions 
and  character  he  had  entertained  for  many 
years  such  high  respect;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  could  gather  no  solTd  grounds 
of  argument  In  favour  of  the  awful  and 
dangerous  experiment  that  was  proposed. 
Nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  could 
justify  the  measure;  and  that  necessity 
had  not  been  shown.  It  was  true,  that 
remedies  must  be  applied  to  evils,  and  that 

Srevention  was  better  than  punishment,- 
ttt  his  mind  was  so  constituted,  that  hd 
could  not  see  that  the  proposed  meaaore 
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was  so  excellent  for  preyention  instead  of 
punishment.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  months  carried  no  such  conviction 
with  it.  The  measure  proposed  was  a  sus- 
pension of  the  people's  liberties ;  and  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  hand  down  those  li- 
berties unimpaired  which  we  had  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  It  was  not  his  duty 
to  give  to  anjfl|&en  power  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  ampttttely  necessary,  i^ow, 
we  were  called  upon  to  give  to  the  go- 
vernment  arbitrary  power ;  for  how  long 
a  time  was  not  yet  known ;  but  he  yet 
hoped  their  lordships  .ivould  not  grant  it 
for  a  moment  longer  than  it  should  appear 
to  them  entirely  necessary.  Differing  as 
be  did  from  friends  whom  he  esteemed, 
he  felt  it  an  important  duty  not  to  give  a 
ailent  vote.  It  was  vain  to  talk  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  on  a  measure 
which  gave  them  arbitrary  power ;  they 
would  come  afterwards  with  a  bin  of  in- 
demnity. The  matter  rested  with  their 
lordships  consciences.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  grounds  now  laid  for 
the  bill  would  be  stated  again  at  its  expi- 
ration, whenever  that  might  happen,  in 
favour  of  its  renewal.  There  had  been 
no  good  argument  adduced  to  show  that 
the  country  would  speedily  be  in  a  better 
state.  He  must  therefore  give  his  nega- 
tive against  granting  ministers  an  arbitrary 
power. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  that  after  the 
numerous  able  arguments  their  lordships 
had  heard  against  the  measure,  he  should 
beg  leave  only  to  submit  one  additional 
reflection,  which  had  forcibly  struck  him 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  was  this :  he 
had  witnessed  the  effects  of  arbitrary 
power  upon  the  subjects  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  he  observed  that  poison  and  as- 
sassination were  prevalent  amongst  them. 
In  this  country  these  dreadful  practices 
were  scarcely  known.  But  if  the  expres- 
aions  of  popular  sentiment  were  suppressed 
or  circumscribed,  as  it  might  be  by  such 
measures  as  that  under  consideration,  it 
was  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  en- 
deavour to  find  vent  some  other  way. 
Should  this  measure  pass  into  a  law,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
until  it  did,,  he  would  oppose  it  in  every 
stage. 

The  House  then  divided :  Contents, 
109;  Proxies,  81 ;  Total,  190.  Non-con- 
tents, 27 ;  Proxies,  2S ;  Total,  50.  Ma- 
jority for  the  seooad  reading  of  the  bill. 
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List  of  the  Minority, 

Presents 

DUKES 

Rosslyn 

Sussex 

Grey 

Somerset 

Lauderdale. 

Grafton 

VISCOUNTS 

Bedford. 

Torrington 

MARQUESSES 

Clifdcn 

I^nsdown. 

LORDS 

Wclleslfey. 

St.  John 

EARLS 

Saye  and  Sele 

Essex 

King* 

Darlington 

Montfort 

Albemarle 

Holland 

Ilchester 

Foley 

Spencer 
Urosvenor 

Grantlcy 

Auckland 

Donoughmore 

Erskine. 

Proxies. 

DUKES 

St  Vincent 

Devonshire 

Carnarvon 

ArgyJe 

Charlemont 

Lemster 

VISCOUNTS 

MARQUESS 

Hereford 

Downshire 

Bolingbroke 

EARLS 

Anson 

Derby 
SuBblk 

LORDS 

Byron 

Tlianet 

Dundas 

Jersey 

Cawdor 

CowDcr 
Waldegravc 

Hutchinson 

Crew 

Parnley 

Ponsonby 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday i  June  16. 

Spies  and  Informers.]  Sir  F.  Bur* 
deti  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  to  the  welfare  of  the  government  and 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  lie  had 
found  it  stated  in  a  Leeds  paper,  which 
he  had  read  that  morning,  that  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Oliver  had  been  in  the 
north,  trying  to  excite  people  to  illegal 
acts,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  them. 
The  hon.  baronet  then  read  the  following 
statement  contained  in  the  second  editioiv 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury  : — 

'<  Since  the  first  addition  of  our  paper 
was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  highly  im- 
portant fact  has  been  communicated  to 
us,  from  a  respectable  quarter,  that  the 

Elot  referred  to  in  the  above  statement  baa 
een  got  up  under  the  instigation  of  an 
agent  from  London,  and  that  the  principal 
onender  has  been  suffered  to  escape  with 
impunity.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact» 
which  was  communicated  to  us  at  a  late 
hour  yesterday  afternoon,  we  were  refer* 
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red  to  Mr.  Willanf » a  boolueller,  ia  Dews- 
bury.    To  develope  a  transaction  so  im- 
portanty  not  only  to  the  government  and 
the  people  of  this  country  in  general,  but 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty 
and  lives  of*  the  accusedi  we  felt  it  to  be 
our  imperious  duty  to  repair  to  Dewsbury, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  there  to 
ascertain,  on  the  spot,  the  truth  of  the  aU 
legation.— As  a  precautionary   measure, 
we  drove  to  the  House  of  one  of  the  first 
merchant  manufacturers  in  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Willans  being  sent  for,  he  suggeited, 
that  in  order  to  render  the  investiffation 
complete,  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  a  linen- 
draper  in  that  place,  should  be  invited  to 
attend.     This  suggestion  being  adopted, 
Mr.  Dickinson  also  attended,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  our  investigation 
into    the   mysterious  transactions  which 
formed  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  : — Mr. 
Willons  stated,  and  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions he  is  willing  to  confirm  by  liis  solemn 
affirmation,  that  about  two  months  ago,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Oliver  called  upon 
him,  and  introduced  himself  as  a  parlia- 
mentary reformer,  sent  from  London,  to 
ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  people  in 
the  country.    This  man  he  describes  as  a 
person  of  genteel  appearance  and  good 
address,    nearly  six  teet  high,   of  erect 
figure,  light  hair,  red  and   rather  large 
whiskers,  and  a  full  face,  a  little  pitted 
with  the  small-pox.     His  usual  dress,  he 
says,    was   a    light   fashionable-coloured 
brown  coat,  black  waistcoat,    dark  blue 
mixture  pantaloons,  and  Wellington  boots. 
The  description  of  such  a  character  is  im- 
portant, and  may  form  a  clue  to  farther 
discoveries,  connected  with  his  proceed- 
ines  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     Mr. 
Oliver,  he  sa^s,  called  upon  him  several 
times  after  his  first  introduction,  and  in 
one  of  his  subsequent  calls,  said,  that  as  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  government  would 
not  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  it 
had  now  become    necessary    that   they 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  to  their 
demands.— These  insinuations  Mr.  Wil- 
lans silenced  by  the  observation,  that  he 
could  not  engage  in  any  proceeding  that 
implied  the  use  of  force,  or  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.— >0n  another  occasion, 
Mr.  Oliver  told  him,  that  he  (Oliver)  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  five  that  effected  the 
escape  of  young  Watson,  and  that  if  This- 
tlewood  had  had  equally  prudent  counsels, 
he  would  also  have  escaped.    In  fact  the 
whole  tenour  of  Oliver's  conversation  went 
10  show  that  he  bad  traitorous  deaigos, 
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and  that  he  was  in  league  widi  traitors.^- 
Such  conversation,  as  might  be  supposed, 
awaked  Mr.  Willans's  su8picions,and  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  had  almost  ceased, 
when,  on  Friday  morning  last,  the  day 
the  ten  persons  were  arrested  at  Thorn- 
hill  Lees,  near  Dewsbury,  he  again  called 
at  Mr.  Willans's  shop  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Willans  being  ab- 
sent on  business,  he  begged  that  his  wife 
would  tell  him,  that  a  meeting  of 
delegates  was  to  be  held  on  that  day  at 
Thornhill,  and  earnestly  requested  that 
she  would  use  her  influence  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  attend.  Before  Oli- 
ver quitted  Dewsbury  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, he  called  again  at  the  shop,  when  he 
found  Mr.  Willans  had  returned.  He 
accordingly  renewed  his  solicitations  to 
Mr.  W.  to  attend  the  meeting,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  friends  In  Loo- 
don  «<  were  almost  heart-broken  that  the 
people  in  the  country  were  so  quiet."  At 
the  same  time  he  informed  him,  that  he 
had  walked  over  from  Leeds  that  morning, 
and  two  persons,  supposed  to  be  Leeds 
men,  appeared  in  his  train.  Unmoved  by 
Oliver's  solicitations,  Mr.  Willans  per- 
sbted  in  his  resolution  not  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  owing  to  his  obstinacy,  Dews- 
bury was  prevented  from  swelling  the 
number  of  deputies  so  called.— <'  At  the 
appointed  time  the  meeting  was  held  at 
Thornhill  Lees,  and  the  toils  being  set, 
eleven  deputies,  Mr.  Oliver  being  of  the 
number,  were  taken  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  and  all  except  Mr.  Oliver,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  liberated, 
were  conveyed  to  Wakefield  in  custody. 
While  the  examinations  were  proceeding 
at  the  court-house,  Mr.  Oliver  had  re- 
paired to  his  quarters,  which  were  the 
Strafford  arms,  that  is,  the  head  Inn  in 
Wakefield.  Here,  to  his  great  conster- 
nation and  confusion,  he  was  recognized 
by  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  who  had  seen 
him  at  Dewsbury,  and  had  heard  that  he 
was  a  leading  man  at  the  private  meetings. 
Advancing  up  to  Oliver,  Mr.  Dickinson 
addressed  him,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place:  **  Mr.  Dickinson—- 
How  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Oliver,  that 
you,  who  appear  to  have  taken  so  leading 
a  part  in  the  meetings,  are  at  liberty, 
while  your  associates  are  likely  to  be  sent 
in  custody  to  London  ?*'^*<  Mr.  Oliver — 
No  papers  were  found  upon  me,  and  being 
a  straoeer,  the  persons  who  apprehended  us 
were  obliged  to  set  me  at  liberty."— These 
observations  were  made  in  a  lery  burned 
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manner,  and  Mr.  Oliver  withdrevr  to  Uke 
a  seat  in  the  Wakefield  coach  to  Leeds. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Oliver  had  placed  himself 
in  the  coach,  a  servant  in  livery  stepped 
up  to  him,  and,  moving  his  hat,  entered 
into  conversation  with  htm.  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  extraordinary 
reasons  that  Oliver  had  given  for  his  libera- 
tion, Induced  Mr.  Dickinson  to  inquire 
of  the  servant,  after  the  coach  had  left 
the  inn,  if  he  knew  that  gentleman  ?  to 
which  the  servant  replied,  that  he  had 
leen  him  at  Campsall,  and  he  had  driven 
him  a  few  days  before  in  his  master's  tan- 
dem fit>m  that  place  to  the 'Red  house  to 
meet  the  coach.  On  receiving  this  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Dickinson  inquired  who  his 
master  was?  to  which  the  servant  replied, 
General  Byng.  He  then  left  him,  and 
asked  Mr.  Tyler,  who  keeps  the  Strafford 
Arms,  if  be  knew  Oliver  ?  to  which  Mr. 
Tyler  replied,  that  he  had  been  there  se- 
veral times*~that  he  believed  he  was  from 
London— and  that  several  London  letters 
had  come  directed  to  him  at  that  inn. 
From  every  thing  we  have  heard  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  General  Byng, 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  has  been  merely 
the  meaium  for  receiving  Oliver's  infor- 
mation, and  that  whoever  may  have  em- 
ployed this  double -distilled  traitor,  the 
general  has  acted  merely  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duty.  But  every  circum- 
stance we  have  just  related,  proves,  that 
somebody  has  employed  him,  and  the 
question  is— who  were  his  employers? 
What  the  trade  of  this  man  may  be,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say — ^but  that  he  is  a 
green  bag  maker  by  profession,  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  obvious.'' 

Now,  continued  the  hon.  baronet,  it 
was  stated,  that  this  Oliver  was  a  spy  of 
government,  and  the  report  which  had 
been  recently  produced  m  another  place 
acknowledged  that  such  persons  had  been 
actually  employed  by  government.  The 
greatest  exertions,  it  appeared,  had  been 
used  by  such  characters  to  excite  others 
to  illegal  acts,  and  for  this  they  were  paid 
and  rewarded  by  ministers.  Nothing,  he 
thought,  could  be  more  atrocious,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  wretchedness  and 
distress,  than  for  government  to  hire  and 
pay  people  to  excite  sedition.  This  was, 
mdeed,  an  act  so  atrocious,  so  infamous, 
BO  diabolical,  that  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  say  he  could  give  credit  to  the  state- 
ment that  ministers  had  been  guilty  of 
such  transactions.  The  fact,  however, 
of  such  persons  having  been  engaged,  and 
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afterwards  rewarded  by  the  government, 
could  not  be  denied.  The  character  of 
Reynolds  had  been  latdy  before  the  House ; 
he  was  a  notorious  spy,  and  had  commit- 
ted the  most  atrocious  acts— ^cts  at  which 
human  nature  shuddered;  but  now  he 
was  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
and  had  become  a  person  of  great  splen-' 
dour  and  affluence.  This  infamous  man 
had  been  frequently  summoned  on  juries 
to  sit  fin  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  nay,  he  had  been  one  of  the  grand 
jury  who  found  the  bill  against  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  were  now  under  trial' 
foe  high  treason  [Hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  )Vynn  rose  to  order.  He  did  not 
mean,  to  say,  that  the  hon.  baronet  was' 
out  of  order,  but  he  should  be  equally  in 
order  in  moving  ths|t  strangers  should  with- 
draw.  [Loud  shouts  of  Hear  ftom,  the 
ministerial  benches,  which  were  repeated 
by  the  opposite  side]. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  rose  and  moved, 
that  the  House  do  immediately  adjourn. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  hon. 
Mr.  Bennet.  Strangers  were  then  order- 
ed to  withdraw.  During  our  absence,  the 
House  divided  three  times  on  the  ques-* 
tion  of  adjournment.  On  the  first  division 
the  numbers  were.  Ayes,  29;  Noes,  162. 
On  the  second  division.  Ayes,  26;  Noes 
157.  On  the  third  division.  Ayes,  26; 
Noes,  136.  On  our  re-admission  to  the' 
gallery  we  found  the  House  in  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  on  the  Army  Ektraor- 
dinaries. 

Mr.  Bennei  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
whether  Mv.  Reynolds,  of  infamous  memo- 
ry, was  appointed  consul-general  to  Malta? 

Lord  Castlereagh  believed  that  several 
juries  had  given  credit  to  Mr.  Reynolds 
testimony,  aird  he  did  not  understand  why 
the  hon.  member  should  attach  infamy  to 
Mr.  Reynolds's  character,  unless  it  ren- 
dered a  man  infamous  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  discovery  of  treasonable  practicet* 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  employed  in  hitf 
majesty's  service  io  Portugal,  and  also  ia 
the  post-office  at  Dublin,  and  had  perfor* 
med  his  duties  with  great  integrity  and 
credit ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  hesitation 
io  recommending  him  as  consul-general  to 
Malta. 

Mr.  Bennet  did  not  impute  any  discre- 
dit  to  a  man  for  coming  forward  and  giv- 
ing his  evidence  on  such  occasions,  out 
he  held,  that  a  man  who  had  been  an  ao^ 
complice  in  the  crime,  and  who  betrayM 
his  associates,  was  an  individual  on  whom 
00  rdiance  coold  be  aftenrardt  placed. 
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Lord  CagUer0agh  repeated,  that  he  did 
npt  GOQsider  ic  any  degradad'oo  to  a  roan 
to  give  hii  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  in 
•upport  of  Uie  laws.  He  had  never  heard 
aiiy  impuution  against  Mr.  Reynolds^s 
ponoDsl  character,  or  the  evidence  which 
ne  had  given;  nor  had  ho  heard  of  any 
act  discreditable  to  him,  except  his  hav- 
ing  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion,  for  which 
he  had  nade  the  best  atonement  in  his 
power<« 

.  Sir  Fm  Burdeit  always  understood  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
ip&mous  character.  It  had  been  proved 
OB  a  trials  in  which  he  gave  evidence,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  nuMt  atrocious 
crineSk  Captain  Lymington  and  his  bro* 
ther  had  sworn,  that  he  had  poisoned  their 
mother;  this  stood  recorded  on  the  print- 
ed trial;  aad  that  he  bad  broken  open 
some  private  drawers,  from  which  he  bad 
taken  many  hundred  pounds.  Many  other 
circumstances  were  sworn  to,  as  appeared 
in  the  printed  triaJL  It  was  sworn  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  being 
credited  on  his  oath ;  but  he  had  since  be- 
come an  important  personage, and  them-o- 
t^  of  his  majesty's  government.  This 
was  an  infamy  attaching  to  tlie  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues,  which  they  could  not 
get  over  without  some  explanation.  He 
would  speedily  take  some  means  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  as  it  was  necessary  that  this 
heavv  charge  against  government  should 
be  cfeared  up. 

^  Lord  CoiUereagh  said,  that  such  a  mo- 
tion would  unquestionably  be  strictly  par- 
liiunentary.  As  to  the  assertion  on  the 
trial,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  ought  not  to  be 
believed  on  bis  oath,  successive  juries 
liad  believed  him  on  his  oath,  and  par- 
liament also  had  believed  him.  He  did 
not  think  Mr.  Reynolds's  character  was 
tainted  with  any  thing  more  than  rebellion, 
though  that  was  a  great  taint :  but  he  had 
avowed  his  error,  bad  expressed  his  con- 
trition, and  had  manifested  his  sincerity 
in  a  court  of  justice,  by  bringing  traitors 
to  deserved  punishment. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  his  view  of  tliis 
matter  had  no  reference  to  any  particular 
government.  He  would  reprobate  such 
conduct  by  whatever  government  it  was 
countenanced.  With  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  spies  and  informers,  they 
mi^t  merit  their  reward,  but  to  hold  them 
up  as  objects  of  respect  was  most  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  in  regard  to  the  credit  due  to 
their  testuiiony»  no  jury  ooght  to  believe 


it,  uolen  it  was  iOrani^y  corroborated  by 
other  witneaaes  of  ummpeachable  integ* 
rity» 

.  Mr.  ^yftn  desired  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  ought  be  read. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  apprehended,  that  in  a 
committee  of  supply  the  subject  was  quite 
open  to  discussion.  He  now  asked  the 
nohie.lord,  did  Reynolds  receive  a  pen* 
sion  from  the  government  \ 

Lard  Castlereagh  gave  no  reply. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enforcement  of  standing  or- 
ders every  question  of  supply  was  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  grievances  of 
the  people.  The  Crown  demanded  the 
money ;  the  Commons  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  redress  of  grievances,  and  it  was 
no  light  matter  ta  have  persons  like  Rey- 
nolds quartered  upon  them  as  pensioners. 
What  would  the  country  say,  when  they 
heard  that  the  noble  lord  intended  to  send 
forth  a  person  of  this  degraded  cast  as  his 
majesty's  consul-general  to  a  foreign  part? 
What  would  the  continental  ministers  say, 
when  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  this  representative  of  the  go- 
vernment ?  In  all  commercial  concerns, 
he.  was  to  represent  the  government,  at 
least  as  far  as  concerned  the  merchants  of 
this  country.  Wasit to  be  maintained  se- 
riously, that  a  person  clothed  with  a  cha- 
racter of  a  spy  and  an  informer  was  to 
hold  this  situation?  This,  he  believed, 
was  the  first  time  that  any  man  bad  ven- 
tured in  that  House  to  pass  a  panegyric 
on  spies  and  informers — persons  of  such 
infamy,  that  no  one  judge  in  England,  or 
in  Ireland  either,  would  desire  a  jury  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  case  where  their  evir 
deuce  was  not  fully  and  clearly  corrobo- 
rated. This  Mr.  Reynolds,  it  appeared, 
had  for  lucre  come  forward  to  swear  (no 
matter  whether  truly  or  falsely}  agawst 
his  associates;  he  had  turned  mfomer, 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  stamp  him  with 
all  the  infamy  Uiat  attached  to  such  cha- 
racters, notwithstanding  all  the  subdety 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  could  not  suffi- 
ciently express  his  abhorrence  of  such  a 
character,  nor  his  grief  to  hear  the  eulo- 
gium  which  the  noble  lord  had  thought 
proper  to  pronounce  on  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  he  had  pronounced  any  eulogtom 
on  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  had  said,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  been  engaged  in  the  rd^l- 
lion,  but  that  he  had  afterwards  avowed 
hiserreriand  discharged  his  duties  with 
fidelity. 
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Mr.  Wynn  saidy  that  if  the  hon.  baronet 
had  objected  to  the  supply  because  the 
question  of  grievance  had  not  been  an* 
flwered^  he  should  not  have  interfered. 
He  did  not  think,  however ,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  what  credit  a  jury  would  give  to 
such  a  witness  was  a  grievance.  Certainly, 
that  House  had  always  held,  that  griev- 
ances might  be  inquired  into  when  the 
Crown  came  to  demand  a  supply. 

Mr.  Curtoen  thought  it  most  disgraceful 
in  ministers  to  employ  such  a  man  as  Rey- 
nolds in  any  public  situation.  He  trusted 
that  the  noble  lord  would  undo  what  had 
been  done  on  this  subject ;  because,  though 
Reynolds  might  be  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices, it  certainly  was  not  fit  to  hold  him 
up  as  a  person  to  be  employed  in  a  public 
capacity. 
.  The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to« 
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Tuesday  f  June  17* 

Newfoundland  Trade.]  Mr.  M, 
A.  Taylor  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  most  important  subject, 
the  state  of  the  Newfoundland  Trade  ;  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  which  ought  to 
render  it  an  object  of  deep  parliamentary 
solicitude.  In  this  trade  were  employed 
no  less  than  800  vessels,  navigated  from 
this  country,  and  manned  by  more  than 
6,000  men ;  who  were  thus  educated  for 
the- naval  service.  It  was  a  fact,  highly 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  House,  that 
all  the  supplies  of  Newfoundland  were  de- 
rived from  this  country  and  Ireland.  The 
returns  made  to  Great  Britain  from  this 
colony  were  very  great.  The  fish  caught 
and  cured  in  two  years,  amounted,  when 
sold  in  the  European  markets,  to  two  mil- 
lions sterling,  all  remitted  in  specie  or 
bills  of  exchange ;  being  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  our  trade  by  which  a  return  similar 
in  kind  was  made  to  the  mother-country. 
He  disclaimed  all  hostility  to  government, 
or  to  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  th^  House. 
But  he  must  press  upon  parliament  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  takins  some  vi- 
gorous steps  to  relieve  the  colony  from 
the  state  in  which  it  was  at  present  placed. 
By  the  last  accounts  it  appeared,  that  of  a 
population  of  60,000  persons,  5,000  were 
out  of  employ,  and  in  a  state  of  beggary. 
Famine  and  misery  staring  them  in  the 
face,  they  were  prompted  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence ;  they  ransackea  and  plundered  the 
warehouses ;  there  was  no  secuiity  fqr  the 
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peaceful  inhabitanU  by  day  or  night,  and 
provisions  and  other  supplies  were  taken  by 
force  by  the  starving  part  of  the  population 
If  not  promptly  relieved,  the  colony,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  would  present  a  scene  of 
horrible  civil  warfare.  The  merchants  in 
this  country,  finding  the  trade  of  New- 
foundland in  so  depressed  a  state,  would 
not  send  out  the  ordinary  supplies ;  and 
the  place  itself  was  incapable  of  any  pro- 
duce. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
most  important  that  some  legislative  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  for  the  support  of ' 
the  trade ;  for  the  trade  of  Newfoundland 
required  capitals  so  large,  that  if  once  it 
was  allowed  entirely  to  sink,  to  revive  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  prodigious  difiiculty.  * 
One  great  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  • 
trade  was,  the  permission   injudiciously 

fiven  by  treaty  to  the  French  to  fish  at ' 
lewfoundland.     Another  was  the  high  • 
duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the 
fish  in  Spain  and  Naples.    Strong  repre* 
sentations  ought  to  be  made  on  this  sub-  > 
ject  to  the  kings  of  those  countries,  who  * 
having  both  been  placed  on  their  thrones 
by  the  arms  of  England,  ought  in  grati- 
tude   to  abstain  from  imposing  on   the  • 
Newfoundland  trade  a  duty  so  high  as  to 
amount   nearly    to   a    prohibition.     He  • 
could  not  frequently  enough  impress  on- 
the  House,  that  this  was  no   common 
trade ;  it  was  one  vitally  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  England :  it  had  always  been  so 
considered  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and 
yet  it  was  lefl  to  dwindle  unaided.    The  < 
pilchard  fishery  was  protected  by  a  bounty, 
the  ivhale  fishery  was  protected  by   a 
bounty;  but  this  most  important  trade  was 
left  without  any  protection.    The  French 
trade,  on  the  other  hand,  was  encouraged 
by  bounties^  which  had  nearly  rendered 
the  French  our  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the 
Mediterranean.    France  gave  a  bounty 
not  only  on  the  fish  caught,  but  on  the 
ships  and  men  employed ;  thus  pursuing  a 
wise  policy,  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  our  govern- 
ment.   The  hon.  gentleman  here  reed  a 
list  of  the  French  bounties  on  their  owd 
Newfoundland  trade,  and  a  list  of  the 
Spanish  importation  duties  on  ours.    Re- 
verting to  the  large  part  of  the  population 
of  Newfoundland  unemployed,  and  pe-- 
rishing  for  want  of  food,  ne  observed,  tnat 
government  had  proposed  to  send  1,000  of* 
them    to  Brunswick  and  New  Canada* 
More  might  be  sent  thither  with  advan« 
tage.    Their  absence  would  relieve  New«^ 
foundlandy  and  the;  would  assist  in  dear*  • 
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iogand  aettling  the  colonies  to  which  they 
might  be  conveyed.  There  were  various 
modes  in  which  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  Newfoundland  trade  laboured  might 
be  mitigated,  if  not  removed;  but  if 
no  effort  was  madot  that  roost  valu- 
able branch  of  our  commerce  must  soon 
be  at  an  end.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Perceval,  had  shown  themselves 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
iubject;  and  had  agreed  to  the  grant 
of  some  bounties,  the  expense  of  which 
was  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  operation.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  *'That  a  select  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Trade  to  Newtoundland,  and  into 
the  situation  of  that  settlement,  and  to 
report  the  same  as  it  shall  appear  to  them 
to  the  House." 

Mr.  Proiheroe  seconded  the  motion,  eu- 
logised the  clear  and  impressive  manner 
in  whidi  the  hoo.  eentleman  had  repre- 
•ented  the  distressed  state  of  Newfound- 
labd,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  taking 
prompt  means  to  relieve  it. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  felt  that  the  subject 
was  worthy  of  Uieimmedhle  attention  of 
parliament,  from  the  information  he  had 
received  «pon  Uie  subject. 

^  «/•  Ntiuport  thou^t,  as  the  French 
wen  now  giving  to  their  fishery  on  these 
coasts  a  bounty,  we  conld  do  no  less. 
His  constituents  were  deeply  interested  in 
die  success  of  that  colony,  as  much  of  the 
trade  of  Waterford  consisted  in  exports  to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  GofMurn  considered  that  the  state 
of  Newfoundland  called  for  immediate 
parliamentary  attention,  he  should  there- 
fore not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wilherfhroe  expressed  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  propriet jr  of  directing  the  at^ 
tention  of  parliament  to  the  distresses  sus- 
tained hj  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  empire* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 
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Wednesday t  June  18. 

RidHT  OP  Magistrates  to  visit 
Statk  Frisgnbrs.]  Lord  Folkestone 
rose  to  make  a  motion  of  which  he  had 
f»iven  notice,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
be  should  have  to  make  it  in  so  thin  a 
Mouse,  and  during  the  absence  of  those 
utio  ought  to  have  been  present,  if  they 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  justifvine 
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their  measures.  The  object,  which  he  had 
in  view  was  to  procure  copies  of  all  instruct 
tions  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Home  Department  to  all  gaolers^  magis- 
trates, or  other  persons,  respecting  the 
custody  and  treatment  of  persons  confined 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Hal>eas  Corpus  act;  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  called  for  this  motion  on  his 
part  were  these  :--^There  were  three  persons 
under  confinement  in  Reading  gaol  upon 
a  charge  of  treasonable  practices ;  they 
were  called  state  prisoners;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  orders  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  gaoler,  the 
visiting  magistmtes  of  Berkshire  were  not 
allowed  to  visit  them.  Now  he  (lord  P.) 
felt  himself  entitled  to  complain,  that  he 
was  deprived  joi  the  right  winch  he^iad,  as 
a  magistrate  of  that  county  to  visit  that 
gaol ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  authority  which  had  been  aisumed 
by  the  secretary  of  sute  on  this  occasioa 
was  a  gross  violation  of  the  law.  By  the 
Slst  of  the  King,  ch.  46,  it  was  expressly 
declared,  « that  for  better  preventing  lUl 
abuses  in  county  gaols,  the  magistrates  for 
the  coanty  of  their  own  accord,  and  with* 
out  being  appointed  visitors,  might,  from 
time  to  time,  enter  into  such  gaols,  and 
examine  into  the  treatment  of  the  prison- 
era ;  and  if  they  saw  any  abuse,  that  they 
should  report  the  same  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, ana  no  abuse  so  reported  should  be 
allowed  any  longer  to  continue.''  When 
the  House  found  that  this  act  remained 
on  the  statute-book  unrepealed,  what  would 
they  say  to  the  order  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  which  arrogated  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  magistrates  from  visiting  the 
county  gaols  ?  The  power  thus  arrogated 
was  most  ille^  ana  unconstitutional;  it 
was  a  direct  violation  of  that  clause  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  deckres,  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  shall  not  be  suspended  or  dis- 

fieosed  with,  without  the  authority  of  par- 
iament ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  breach 
of  the  contract  made  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  and,  as  such,  it  deserved  the 
most  grave  and  weighty  consideration. 
Heriioiild  have  thought,  that  when  he  had 
stated  this,  he  had  said  quite  enough  to 
put  his  majesty's  ministers  upon  their  jus- 
tification ;  but  he  would  examine  some  of 
the  arguments  which  he  understood  were 
intended  to  be  set  up  in  their  defence.  It 
was  said,  that  all  gaols  were  the  kiog's ; 
that  they  were  regulated  by  royal  prero- 
gative, and  that  the  power  now  exercised 
had  been  always  adopted  with  respect  to 
(SU) 
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state    prisoners.     Precedent    had    been 
quoted  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  act 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  passed  so 
lately  as  1791,  and,  therefore,  any  prece- 
dent of  previous  practice  could  not  apply, 
or  be  of  any  avail.    In  support  of  this  ar- 
gument, he  must  beg  to  obserre,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  every  gaol  in  the  kingdom 
was  now  made  a  state  prison,  which  was 
not  formerly  the  case.    State  prisoners,  as 
they  were  called,  were  then  committed  to 
the  Tower,  which  was  a  military  fortress, 
under  the  power  of  the  Crown,  mto  which 
no  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  had  a 
right  to  enter:  but,  by  the  late  act  for  sus- 
pending that  great  bulwark  of  our  libeFties, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  prisoners  might 
be  confined  in  any  gaol,  and  removed  from 
gaol  to  gaol  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  admitted  the 
rule,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
could  not  be  aftected  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, unless  the  prerogative  of  the  Urown 
were  particularly  specified  in  that  act. 
He  believed,  however,  that  there  were 
some  very  important  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  supported  by  very  great  autho- 
rity.   In  Atkms's  Reports,  m  a  case  upon 
the  statute   of  frauas,   lord  Hardwicke 
•  doubts  whether  the  kmg  is  not  affected, 
though  not  expressly  named.    Sir  Edward 
Coke  more  than  once  expresses  an  opi- 
nion contrary  to  the  general  rule.    The 
law  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
most  certainly  extended  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown:  but  there  was  another  very 
strong  case — the  case  of  perjuries  prose- 
cuted under  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth.   Lord  chief  justice  Holt  there  de- 
clared, that  the  king's  pardon  would  not 
remove  a  man's  disability  to  give  evidence. 
In  Buller's  Nisi  Prius,  a  work  of  great 
repute,  it  was  also  said,  that  the  king's 
prerogative  might  be  bound,  though  that 
prerogative  was  not  named  in  the  statute. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  Reports,  says,  that 
all  statutes  to  take  away  wrongs,  or  pre- 
vent firauds,  shall  bind  the  king,  although 
he  be  not  expressly  named,  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  is  on  account  of  the 
public  good.    The  auestioo,  then,  was, 
whether  the  act  of  tne  Slst  of  the  king 
was  an- act  passed  for  the  public  good,  or 
not?  Now,  this  act  was  to  prevent  abuses 
in  his  majesty's  gaols,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  for  the  puUic  good  tlmn  that 
object.    The  Crown,  therefore,  had  no 
more  right  to  vioUte  tins  act  of  parliament 
than  any  other  man;  audi  consequently, 


this  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  pre- 
vent the  magistrates  from  entering  mto 
the  gaol  was  a  gross  violation  of  that  sta* 
tute,  and  a  suspension  of  the  law  of  the 
land.    He  was  willing  to  admit,  that  all 
gaols  were  the  king's ;  but  he  apprehended 
that  the  king  had  no  peculiar  prerogative 
over  them.    The  building  was  the  king's, 
but  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  belonged 
to  the  sheriff.    This  could  be  most  satis^ 
factoriiy  established  by  positive  aets  of  the 
legislature.    By  the  14th  Edward  Srd,  it 
ways  provided,  that  the  gaols  which  were 
woot  to  be  in  the  sheriff's  custody,  and  of 
which  they  bad  been  dispossessed,  should 
be  restored  to  their  bailiwicks.    An  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  2d  was 
still  more  positive:  it  enacted,  that  the 
king's  castles  and  gaols,  once  given  to 
the  care  of  the  sheriff,  but  which  had  been 
severed  from  him,  should  be  again  put  into 
his  hands.     By  another  statute,  in  Uie 
reign  of  Henry  7th,  it  is  expressly  declared, 
that  the  sherm  of  every  county  shall  have 
custody  of  the  gaols.  Nothine,  he  thought^ 
could  be  more. satisfactory  than  these  se» 
Teral  authorities.     It  might  be  proper, 
however,  to  mention,  that  in  former  times 
the  sheriff  was   not   appointed   by  the 
Crown,  as  he  now  is,  but  was  elected  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  county ;  and  when 
this  was  kept  in  mind,  the  importance  of 
his  office,  and  the  propriety  of  investing 
him  with  the  custody  of  gaols,  would  be 
more  fully  understood  and  felt.    It  had* 
indeed,  been  solemnly  adjudged,  that  the 
sheriff  has  the  custody  of  prisoners,  and 
that  the  king  cannot  abridge  him  of  any 
thing  incident  to  his  office,  notwithstand- 
ing the  grant  of  the  custody  of  prisoners 
by  the  king  to  other  persons.       Now, 
what  was  it  but  the  grant  of  the  custody 
to  other  persons,  when  the  magistrates,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  are  refused  admiuion  to  the  pri* 
sons  ?  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  Reports, 
declares,  that,  in  the  39th  and  40th  of  Eli- 
zabeth, it  was  resolved. by  Popham  and 
Anderson,  and  all  the  judges  or  England, 
that  the  custody  of  gaols  belongs  to  the 
sherifis,  and  that  the  sherifis  shall  have  the 
custody  of  them,  and  that  the  custody  of 
prisoners  to  other  persons  was  abeolutely 
void.    He  (lord  F.)  contended,  therefore, 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  magis- 
trates who  were  entitled  to  visit  gaols,  was 
a  gross  breach  of  the  law.    What  powert 
he  would  ask,  had  the  secretary  of  state  to 
enforce  this  order  ^  Literally  none.    The 
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gaoler  waft  not  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  he  was  not  paid  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  nor  could  he  be  removed  by  the 
secretary  of  state.    The  magistrates  were 
directed,  by  the  81  st  of  the  king,  to  visit 
prisons,  in  order  to  see  that  no  abuses 
existed :  and,  now  that  we  were  commenc- 
ing a  system  of  espionage^  when  persons 
were  taken  up  and  confined  on  slight  and 
unfounded  charges,  as  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
had  declared,  the  provision  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  expressly  niade  to 
prevent  abuses,  was  most  grossly  and  ille- 
gally violated  by  the  sole  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  secretary  of  state.   The  king's  minis- 
ters had  taken  upon  themselves  to  set  this 
law  of  the  land,  made  for  the  security  of 
the  subject,  at  complete  defiance;  they 
had  trampled  upon  it,  and  declared  that  it 
was  of  no  avail,  as  they  had  prevented 
magistrates  from  going  to  see  whether  any 
abuses  were  committed  in  the  prisons  or 
not.    And  why  was  this?  Were  ministers 
afiraid  of  the  loyalty  and  integrity  of  the 
inagistrates?  Did  they  think  that  the  ma- 
nstrates  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  i  If 
tbe^  reallv  thought  so  (and  what  else  did 
their  conduct  imply  ?),  why  were  not  the 
magistrates  struck  out  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  ?  The  noble  lord  theq  moved, 
*'  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
copies  of  all  instructions  given  by  or  sent 
from  the  Moe  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department   to  all  gaolers,  or 
other  persons,  to  whose  custody  may  be 
committed  persons  detained  under    the 
provbions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  <  for  enabling  his 
<  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such  persons 

*  as  he  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against 

*  his  person  ana  government;*  and  also, 
copies  of  ail  letters,  or  of  answers  to  que- 
ries, sent  to  any  magistrates,  respecting 
the  custody  and  treatment  of  the  same%'' 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  stated  a  proposition  which 
he  was  not  at  oil  ioclinea  to  deny,  namdy, 
that  the  king  had  no  power  to  dispense 
with  Uie  laws.  This  was  a  principle 
settled  at  the  Revolution,  and  expressly  de- 
dared  by  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  noble 
secretary  of  state  had  not  done  any  thing 
on  this  occasion  which  had  not  been  uni- 
formly done  for  the  custody  of  stote  pri- 
aoners.  The  warrant  for  the  ^>prehension 
of  the  parties,  specified  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  dose  custody;  and  the  law 
ordained  that  they  should  be  kept  in  such 
custody,  not  only  previous  to  thdr  trials, 
hot  also  daring  their  trials.    If  the  noble 


lord  would  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  State  Trials,  he  would  find  a  vast 
variety  of  cases,  both  prior  to  and  since 
the  Revolution,  when  this  doctrine  was 
maintained  by  judges  who  were  as  much 
friends  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England,  as  the  noble 
lord,  or  any  other  man.    Instances  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  now  complained  of 
had  been  sanctioned  by  lord  Holt,  and  also 
by  lord  chief  justice  Pratt :  by  the  latter 
particularly,  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
Layer,  who  was  tried  in  the  King's-bench 
for  hightreason,in  1722.  Lord chiefjustice 
Pratt  then  made  a  rule  that  Mr.  Layer's 
wife  should  be  admitted  into  the  pnson, 
but  all  other  persons  were  excluded,  with- 
out an  express  order  to  the  gaoler.    Part 
of  the  noble  lord's  argument  was,  that  the 
sheriff  was  to  decide  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion ;  but  the  fiict  really  was,  that  the 
party  who  committed  had  always  granted 
or  refused  permission  to  vbit  the  prisoner* 
The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  to  keep  the 
gaol ;  he  wtt  liable  for  the  escape  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  no  other  person  had  a  right 
to  be  keeper  of  the  county  gaol  but  the 
sheriff:  but  that  did  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree,  that  the  per- 
sons committmg  had  not  a  right  to^  say 
that  such  or  sud  persons  should  be  either 
admitted  or  refused.    The  sheriff's  gaol, 
and  every  gaol  in  the  kingdom,  was  the 
king's  gaol.    It  was  laid  down  by  lord 
Coke,  and  by  almost  ever^  other  writer, 
almost  in  these  words— <<  Ihe  gaol  is  the 
king's,  though  the  subject  may  have  the 
custody  of  that  gaol;"  and  certainly,  the 
king  had  dways,  through  the  medium  of 
his  privy  ooimcil  or  secretary  of  state,  ex* 
erdsed  the  ri^t  of  admitung  or  refusing 
persons  to  visit  state  prisoners.   The  noble 
lord  had  dted  severd  cases  to  show,  that 
particular  acts  bound  the  king,  dthough 
ne  was  not  expresdy  named  in  them :  but 
none  of  those  cases  had  the  slightest  appli- 
cation to  the  sttbiect.    The  noble  lord 
thought,  that  in  the  case  of  perjury  the 
king's  prerogativeof  pardoning  was  taken 
away*    That  he  denied.    The  act  of  par- 
liament expressly  stated,  that  no  person 
convicted  under  that  statute  for  perjury 
should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence,  unless 
the  judgment  was  reversed;  but  it  did  not 
take  away  the  king's  power  of  pardon  for 
perjury.    With  respect  to  the  statute  of 
the  31st  of  the  king,  when  that  act  was 
passed,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  soch 
a  question  as  that  which  the  noble  lord 
had  brought  before  the  House  was  never 
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'n  eonteiDplatioD.  Thai  act  wat  knade  for 
a  Tery.  difiereDt  purpose.  The  object  of 
it  principally  was  to  enable  magistrates  to 
▼isit  penitentiary  houses,  in  which  the  par* 
ties  were  to  be  under  a  sort  of  domestic 
gofernment,  for  keeping  them  in  a  state 
of  constant  employment.  It  certainly 
BDoke  also  of  county  gaols*  The  act 
directed  that  two  justices  might  visit  and 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  prison ;  and 
the  object  of  the  act  was  not  at  all  defeat- 
ed by  what  was  now  contended  for*  Any 
magistrate  might  still  go,  might  report 
abuses,  or  make  his  observations ;  but  it 
was.  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  he 
should  have  private  communicatioiis  with 
each  of  the  prisoners.  With  respect  to 
state  crimes,  in  which  the  passions  of  men 
were  always  much  engaged,  it  would  be  oi 
the  mo^t  dangerous  consequence  if  everv 
magistrate  in  the  country  might  at  all 
times  converse  with  every  prisoner,  and 
that  in  private.  Magistrates  were  but 
men ;  ana  every  possibility  of  danger  ought 
to  be  guarded  against.  Though  the  noble 
lord  had  assumed  that  the  persons  now 
confined  had  been  taken  up  wantonly, 
there  was  no  argument  contained  in  such 
en  assertion;  and  if  there  was,  he  (the 
attorney-general)  had  an  equal  right  to 
aay,  that  none  had  been  taken  up  but  those 
who  deserved  it.  But  the  noble  lord  had 
contended,  that  whatever  was  the  case 
before  1791,  the  law  had  been  altered 
fiince  that  time.  If  so,  it  was  a  little  sin- 
gular that  this  was  the  first  time  an  objec- 
tion had  been  raised  to  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  the  secretary  of  state,  be- 
cause it  was  clear  that,  since  1791,  in  every 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  similar 
orders  were  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  as  to  every  prisoner  taken 
up  under  such  suspension.  But  the  noble 
lord's  argument  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  par- 
ticular; for  if  a  party  taken  up  at  a  time 
whea  there  was  no  such  suspension  might 
be  visited  at  all  times,  he  mipht  9^B0  when 
that  act  was  suspended ;  and  if  he  might 
be  visited  at  all  times,  he  might  even 
when  his  trial  was  going  on;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  mischiefs  that 
m^ht  ensue  if  communications  with  the 

Prisoner  were  allowed  at  such  a  period. 
ie  msintained,  however,  that  tlie  right  to 
control  the  access  to  a  state  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
had  always  been  exercised  by  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  It  had  been  exercised 
befim  the  revolution,  and  amoe  the  revo- 


lution, up  to  the  31st  of  the  king,  without 
objection;  and  that  statute,  he  contended,. 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter  this  pre- 
rogative: fof  though  that  statute  gave  the 
magistrates  a  right  to  visit  prisons,  it  said 
nothing  about  any  communication  with  the 
prisoner.    The  clause,  indeed,  respecting 
the  visiting  justices  was  more  explicit ;  but 
even  that  said  not  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  communication  with  the  prisoners.    He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  nat  be 
advisable  or  proper  that  on  some  occaaions 
the  magistrtitea  should  see  and  converse 
with  the  prisoners ;  but  he  did  say  that, 
with  respect  to  state  prisoners,  this  power 
was  controlled  bv  the  king's  prerogative. 
When  the  noble  lord  spoke  or  the  differ* 
ence   between    state    prisons   and     the 
sheriff's  gaol,   he  perfectly  a^^reed  with 
him ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  Tower  at  least  was  a  state  prison,  into 
which   the  magistrates  had  not  general 
power  to  enter:  but  he  contended,  that  the 
placing  state  prisoners  in  any  gaol  made 
that  gaol  a  state  prison:    he  therefore 
maintained  that  the  secretary  of  state,  in 
issuing  regulations  for    the  ordering  of 
state  prisons,  did  not  dispense  with  the* 
law,  but  follow  the  law.    Mo  allegatton  of 
abuses  committed  had  he  heard  so  much' 
as  hinted  against  the  secretary  of  atate. 
The  powers  he  had  exercised  were  war- 
ranted by  law;  and  if  any  statement  were 
made  of  wanton  or  excessive  cruelty  com* 
mitted  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  that 
would  a£brd  a  ground  of  inquiry  into  ^e 
conduct  of  the  individual  guilty  of  such 
excesses.    But  the  noble  lord's  motion 
went  to  insist  on  the  power  of  every  magis- 
trate to  enter  prisons  at  any  tiQ»e,  and' 
communicate  with  every  prisoner.     There' 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  anch  an 
extensive  power,  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  the  motion. 

Sir  S*  Romilly  said,  he  had  never 
heard  a  doctrine  more  dangerous,  novel| 
or  more  destitute  of  all  foundation,  than 
that  advanced  by  the  learned  gentleman* 
He  thought  it  of  little  importance  to 
inquire  what  was  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  or  what  ita  prerogatives  before 
1791 ;  the  qoestion  now  was,  whether  a 
secretary  of  state  could,  without  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  law,  prevent  themagistiatea  of 
a  county  from  investigating  the  state  of 
prisons  within  their  jurisdiction.  What* 
ever  his  learned  friend  might  throw  out^ 
it  was  impossible  a  question  of  greater  im* 
portance  could  be  discussed  in  nmt  House 
than  this— ^whether  the  prerQgtcrre  of  tbo 
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Cn»wn  could  not  be  taken  away  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  without  express  words  con- 
tained in  the  act  for  that  purpose.  His 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  it  could  not ; 
and  this  was  certainly  true  in  some 
instances  where  civil  rights  were  con« 
firmed*  The  rule  held  good  in  the  case 
oif  limitations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bank- 
rupt lawSf  which  did  not  affect  the  king's 
right  of  recovering  his  debt,  and  perhaps 
ought  not ;  but  was  it  ever  held,  that  in 
acts  of  general  regulation,  acts  which  went 
to  check  abuses,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  the  power  of  the  Crown  could 
not  be  taken  away  by  any  thing  abort  of 
express  words  ?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  prerogative  might  be  taken  away  by 
such  acts,  without  aoy  express  words  for 
the  purpose.'  The  very  case  had  often 
been  decided.  In  the  great  case  of  Mag- 
dalen College^  in  lord  Coke's  Reports,  the 
questidn  was,  whether  die  statutes  pre- 
venting ecclesiastical  bodies  from  alienat- 
ing their  property  extended  to  the  king 
as  well  as  all  others,  there  being  no  ex- 
press words  m  the  statutes  to  that  effect. 
Magdalen  college  had  made  a.  grant  to 
queen  Elizabeth;  aud  the  point  was, 
whether  this  grant,  being  made  to  the 
queen,  was  within  the  provisions  of  those 
statutes.  The  judges  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  the  Crown  was  not  excepted 
out  of  general  statutes  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject,  or  the  redress  of 
wrong.  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
statute  passed  in  1791  was  not  a  gene- 
ral statute  passed  for  the  protection 
of  the  subject,  and  the  redressing  of 
wrongs  ?  There  was  no  deciston,  no  die* 
tion  of  any  judge,  no  authority  of  any 
kind,  to  be  round  in  any  of  the  books, 
whidi  asserted  that  the  king  was  not 
bound  by  acts  of  general  regulation.  His 
learned  friend  had  said  the  Crown  could 
not  dispense  with  law :  but  what  had  the 
secretary  of  state  done  ?  The  act  of  1791 
sa^,  that  the  magistrates  shaM  visit  the 
prisons  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tlofts;  but  the  secretary  of  state  gives 
orders  to  the  gaoler  not  to  open  particular 
cells.  Surely  his  learned  friend  would 
not  say,  that  since  the  Bill  of  Rights  the 
king  could  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  If  the  magistrates  were  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  in  visiting  prisons  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  of  gaolers,  would  his 
learned  friend  say  that  they  were  not  to 
aee  the  prisoners  in  their  dungeons  ?  How 
cotild  they  perform  this  duty  but  by  see- 
ing and  oonmunicatiog  witn  the  priion- 
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ers  ?  Could  they  learn  or  repress  the 
abuses  of  the  gaoler  by  making  inquiries 
of  the  gaoler  himself?  It  would  be 'seen  in 
a  moment  that  this  was  the  very  reverse  of 
what  the  legislature  intended,  if  we  only 
considered  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  framing  of  the  act.  The  act  was 
passed  on  £he  representation  of  improper 
conduct  in  various  prisons ;  and  he  could 
say,  that  a  vigilant  eye  ought  always  to 
be  kept  up  towards  thenl,  because  no 
where  were  abuses  so  likely  to  arise* 
The  act  was  passed  to  remedy  and  pre* 
vent  these  abuses ;  and  with  that  view  the 
magistrates  were  ordered  to  visit  the  pri- 
sons and  report  the  state  of  them ;  but  to 
what  purpose  would  it  be  to  visit  the  pri« 
sons,  unless  they  saw  and  communicated 
with  the  prisoners?  Towards  whom  be* 
sides  could  abuses  exist,  or  who  dso 
could  give  any  information  of  them  i  Hie 
learned  friend  had  said  that  when  the  act 
passed  no  such  cases  as  these  were  in  con- 
templation ;  but  that  was  not  the  question 
it  was  not  what  was  in  contemplation,  but 
what  was  done,  and  what  was  law.  If  any 
thing  wronehad  been  enacted,  that  might 
be  amended  in  a  new  act  *J)ut  till  such 
new  act  had  passed,  we  must  take  the  law 
as  we  found  it.  As  the  act  now  stood,  it 
was  a  direct  forbiddal  of  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  by  the  secretary  of  states 
he  had  assumed  an  authority  he  did  not 
possess,  and  had  dispensed  with  the  ex- 
isting law  of  the  realm.  He  (rir  S.  R«) 
should  be  indeed  surprised  if  aoy  lawyer 
could  show  him  in  any  text  books  any  au- 
thority for  suth  a  doctrine  as  that  which 
had  that  night  been  held  out  by  his  learned 
friend.  That  doctrine  would  set  the 
Crown  above  the  whole  law ;  it  ought  not 
to  rest  on  the  support  of  his  learned  friend 
alone,  but,  unless  some  authority  was  ad- 
duced, should  be  at  once  discarded  by  the 
House. 

The  SaUcitor-Gemral  [Sir  Robert  Oif- 
ford]  stated  hb  concurrence  in  the  assert 
tion  of  the  attorney-general,  that  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
state  prisoners  was  not  taken  away  by  tfie 
act  of  1791.  The  ndble  lord  had  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  found  it  laid  down, 
that  the  gaols  were  the  king's:  would  he 
say  that  this  expression  applied  to  the  four 
walls  only  ?  It  could  not  be  so ;  for  in 
many  cases  the  prison  itself  was  private 
property,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  king. 
The  expression  most  mean,  that  the  cus- 
tody of  the  gaols  belonged  to  the  king. 

Hi9  teflraed  fricDd  Imd  set  attempted  to 
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impugn  the  doctrine,  that  anterior  to  1791 
this  prerogative  had  been  exercised  with- 
out opposition ;  and  surely  he  would  not 
maintaini  that  during  his  trial  a  prisoner 
might  be  visited  and  interrogated  by  every 
magistrate  that  chose  to  enter  the  prison. 
It  had  never  been  maintained  that  magis* 
trates  could  have  such  a  power  before  the 
act  of  1791 ;  and  if  they  had  not  before, 
we  ought  to  see  what  were  the  intentions 
of  that  act.  It  applied  to  penitentiary 
houses;  and  though  he  would  not  say 
that  gaols  were  not  included,  yet  the  act 
was  chiefly  meant  fdt  the  regulation  of 
penitentiaries.  In  order  to  prevent  abuses 
m  the  prisons,  magistrates  were  enabled 
to  enter;  but  was  it  intended  that  any 
magistrate  should  communicate  when  he 
pleased  with  any  prboner  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  took  upon  himself  to 
gay,  that  there  never  had  been  a  more 
feeble  defence  of  any  measure  made  by 
the  Jaw*officers  of  the  Crown;  and  he 
spoke  this  without  the  slightest  disre*- 
spect  to  his  learned  friends*  for  the 
fault  was  not  in  them  so  much  as  in  the 
case  they  had  to  defend,  His  learned 
friend  had  assumed,  that  the  power  of  in- 
flicting solitary  confinement  was  part  of 
the  law  of  England  previous  to  1791. 
However,  we  were  not  now  to  inquire 
what  the  law  was  previous  to  1791 ;  the 
present  question  was  whether  in  the  teeth 
of  a  specific  statute,  calling  on  all  magis- 
trates to  visit  gaols,  to  make  inquiries  into 
abuses,  and  report  the  state  of  what  they 
saw,  the  kings  minister  had  power  to 
issue  an  arbitrary  mandate,  and  say  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  should  not  be  vi- 
sited. Without  seeing  them,  how  could 
the  magistrates  execute  the  duty  enjoined 
them  by  the  statute ;  or  ascertain  whether 
or  no  abuses  really  existed  ?  At  all  times 
this  check  on  the  abuses  likely  to  arise 
out  of  imprisonment  was  highly  necessary; 
but  never  was  it  so  necessary  as  at  the 
present  moment.  One  of  his  learned 
friends  had  insisted,  that  the  king's  prero- 
gative was  not  altered  without  express 
words ;  and  another,  that  by  the  expres- 
tton  of  the  king's  gaols,  as  the  mere  walls 
could  not  be  intended,  the  custody  of  the 
prisoners  must.  He  was  well  pleased  with 
this  latter  argument;  for  if  the  gaob 
were  the  king's  gaob,  even  in  this  sense, 
to  what  could  the  act  apply  but  to  the 
express  restraint  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive ?  His  learned  friend  who  spoke  last 
bad  contended,  that  the  act  was  princi- 
pally directed  towards  the  regulauop  of 


penitentiaries.      Certainly,  penitentiaries 
were  mentioned  in  the  first  three  or  four 
clauses,   but  the  fifth  clause  ran  thus: 
I*  And  for  the  better  preventing  abuses 
in  all  gaols,"  the  magistrates  are  to  enter, 
to  examine  into  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners,  and  to  report  any 
abuses  they  may  discover :  but  how  are 
those  abuses  to  be  discovered,    if  the 
magistrates  can  examine  no  more  than  the 
four  walb  or  the  earth  of  the  prison  ?  It 
was  clear,  that  when  they  were  ordered 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  prisons^ 
they  could  only  examine   the  prisoners 
themselves.    His  learned  friend  had,  in- 
deed, admittedthat  it  was  possible  to  oust 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  without  ex* 
press  words.  He  ( Mr.  B. )  maintained,  that 
thesection  in  question  had  that  effect.  If  it 
did  not  oust  the  prerogative  that  had  been 
set  up,  the  magistrates  had  nomeans  of  doioe 
that  which  they  were  expressly  enjoined 
to  do  by  the  statute.    But  his  learned 
friend  had  made  a  distinction  between  the 
offences  for  which  the  prisoners  might  be 
committed,  and  arrogated  for  the  Crown 
the  exclusive  disposition  of  one  class  of 
offenders.     What  statute  was  there  for 
state  prisoners  ?  What  book,  what  autho- 
rity had  ever  mentioned  the  distinction  in 
the  custody  of  two   sorts  of  offenders 
against  the  public  peace?  All  prisoners 
were  equally  the  prisoners  of  the  execu- 
tive; all  arrested,  all  tried  in  the  king's 
name ;  and  it  was  as  illegal,  as  untcchni- 
cal,  as  unworthy  of  his  learned  friend's 
acquirements  and  abilities,  to  say  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  custody  for  those 
who  were  confined  on  the  score  of  higher 
offences,  as  to  say  that  the  king  could  per* 
sonaily  interfere  in  the  mode  of  custody 
adopted  towards  an  offender  of  any  des- 
cription.   Was  it  not  as  much  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  that  murders,  thefts,  or  bur- 
glaries, should  be  repressed,  as  of  any 
other  branch  of  the   community?   and 
would  it  for  a  moment  be  contended,  that 
the  Crown  could  interfere  in  the  mode  of 
custody  prescribed  for  such  criminals? 
This  was  the  first  time  that  two  lawyers 
had  got  up  a  distinction  as  utterly  untena- 
ble and  absurd  as  it  was  oppressive  and 
cruel.*~Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
possibility  of  abuse  under   the   powers 
granted   by  the  act,  if  any  magistrate 
should  visit  a  prisoner  and  make  commu- 
nication during  his  trial.    It  was  impossi- 
ble to  vest  discretionary  powers  that  might 
not  be  liable  to  some  abuse;  but  if  the 
magistrates  did  abuse  the  confidence  re* 
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posed  in  theiOf  they  were  alio  liable  to  be 
called  to  account :  and  if  they  entered  a 
prison  with  improper  views,  might  cer- 
tainly be  prosecuted  for  misconduct.  No 
one  had  asserted  that  all  magistrates  bad  a 
right  to  enter  prisons  but  only  those  be- 
longing to  the  county  in  which  the  prison 
was  situate.  The  same  answer  might  be 
made  to  the  objection  stated,  that  ma^pa- 
trates  might,  under  this  power,  examine 
prisoners  during  the  course  of  a  long 
trial.  From  a  bte  example  it  seemed  to 
be  thoueht  that  a  state  trial  must  necessa- 
rily be  longer  than  any  other;  but  God 
forbidthat  any  man,  turning  a  shameful 
exception  into  a  general  maxim,  should 
say  that  state  trials  were  necessarily  long 
—he  called  it  a  shameful  exception,  for  to 
perplex  innocence  with  a  list  of  260  wit- 
nesses, to  add  anxiety  and  distraction  to 
M  the  difficulties  of  a  trial  on  which  life 
depended,  was  bad  enough;  but  it  was 
worse  to  exclude  them  by  a  loiu^  and  soli- 
tary confinement,  from  their  mends  and 
families,  to  parade  them  backwards  and 
forwards  day  after  day,  and  keep  them  under 
erenr  ageravatioa  of  terror  and  suspense, 
until  a  bungling  prosecution  was  gone 
through ;  the  whole  train  laid  for  which 
veflected  disgrace  on  those  who  emploved 
such  means  ;  the  duration  of  whicti  had 
degraded  and  vilified  that  which  before 
was  respected  and  venerated— the  admi- 
nistration of  justice :  God  forbid  that  we 
should  arpue  from  the  duration  of  such  a 
trial,  to  give  the  secretary  of  state  a  power 
to  dispense  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observedt  that  no 
auggestion  had  been  thrown  out  that  any 
of  the  prisoners  were  suffierinir  under  any 
cruelty  or  hardship ;  no  aSegation  had 
been  made  that  there  was  any  abusive  or 
novel  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  management  of 
atate  prisoners.  The  only  auggestion  had 
been,  that  the  act  of  1791  bad  dteied  the 
general  crimmal  law  of  tbe  country ;  a  law 
that  had  always  been  recognised  by  the 
most  constitutional  lawyers  that  ever  sat 
on  the  bench.  He  spoke  with  great  diffi* 
dence  on  legal  questions ;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  the  warrant  of  the  aecre* 
tary  of  state  in  these  cases  was  legal  and 
proper,  and  that  all  these  arguments,  from 
the  state  of  the  times,  did  not  afiect  the 
question.  He  apprehended  the  power  of 
committing  for  high  treason  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  secretary  of  state;  any  ma- 
gistrate on  proper  grounds  might  do  the 


same;  and  if  they  committed  a  party  to 
dose  and  safe  custody,  the  gaoler  was 
bound  to  obey ;  and  he  contended  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  custo- 
dy of  state  prisoners  and  prisoners  for 
other  offences,  however  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  seemed  to  philosophise  on  the 
subject.  Down  to  the  year  1791  Uiere 
was  not  one  act  or  decision  on  which  the 
complaint  could  be  founded.  The  act  of 
1791  was  the  only  peg  on  which  they 
could  hang  an  argument.  If,  however, 
that  act  gave  such  a  power  to  magistrates, 
how  came  the  warrant  of  committal  not  to 
be  changed?  State  prisoners  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  and  it  could  never 
be  pretended  that  the  Tower  was  a  com- 
mon gaol,  or  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
common  gaols.  It  was  a  garrison,  and 
not  a  gaoL  The  question  was,  whether, 
when  the  warrant  committed  the  prison* 
ers  for  safe  and  close  custody,  the  macis* 
trates  were  net  precluded  from  visitmg 
them.  In  this  view  of  the  question  it 
could  not  be  received ;  there  was  no  charge 
against  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was 
abuses  in  the  interior  administration  of 
prisons,  and  not  oppressive  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  that  formed  the  subject  of 
question.  He  went  along  with  the  learned 
gentleman  in  making  a  difiierence  between 
magistrates  and  other  individuab;  but 
paying  all  deference  as  he  did  to  the  cha« 
racter  of  magistrates,  and  believing  thai 
no  individuals  could  be  more  safely  trust- 
ed with  sudi  power  than  the  present  ma- 
gistrates, yet  possessing  no  assurance  of 
what  magistrates  might  oe  disposed  to  do 
in  future  thnes,  hemild  not  assume  that 
their  future  diaracter  would  be  such  as  to 
entitle  the  House  to  break  down  such  a 
principle  as  the  one  in  question.  If  the 
magistrates  in  Berkshhre  have  been  ob« 
atructed  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutj, 
this  House  was  not  the  proper  place  for 
complaint;  the  courts  below  should  be 
^ipliedto;  and  could  it  be  said,  that  a 
m^pstrate  applying  there,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  learned  ^ntleman,  would  not 
readily  obtain  a  decision  on  the  subject  i 
There  let  the  matter  be  put  to  issue,  and 
the  question  set  at  rest :  but  the  House 
would  not,  in  opposition  to  the  known 
principles  of  law  and  justice,  go  out  of 
their  wmr  to  decide  a  question  of  construc- 
tion. This  was  a  question  of  law,  a&d« 
question  of  law  onl  v,  and  the  House  could 
not,  therefore,  suror  it  to  be  brought  mto 
its  jurisdiction.    An  unfiur  occasion  was 

taken  by  the  hon.  and  iomod  genilcm«Di 
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as  he  had  often  done  on  other  oocauona, 
to  produce  a  false  Impression  on  the  pub-> 
lie  mind,  as  to  the  late  transactions  In  the 
court  below.  He  would  throw  no  impu* 
tation  upon  the  fairness  and  justness  of  the 
decision ;  but  were  the  proceedings  to  be 
called  bungling,  because  the  prisoners  were 
acquitted?  He  lamented  that  the  trials 
haa  lasted  so  long,  but  that  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  cbirge  extending  over  so 
many  matters  of  evidence,  and  was  more  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  than  from  any 
other  consideration.  It  was  not  against 
the  excellent  and  revered  administration 
of  justice  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen^ 
tleman  spoke,  but  to  impute  blame  to  his 
majesty's  ministers ;  it  was  one  of  those 
unwir  attackaof  the  hen.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman  which  he  trusted  would  produce 
as  little  impression  abroad  as  he  had  rea* 
son  to  believe  it  had  produced  in  that 
House* 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  saidi  no  one  bad  de« 
nied  that  abuses  might  take  place  as  to 
prisoners  committed  oy  the  secretary  of 
state's  warrant.  What  then  was  his  reme- 
dvy  when  such  abuses  were  committed  i 
liie  prisoner  was  deprived  of  his  remedy 
by  Habeas  Corpu8-*by  the  act  which  was 
Ijassed.  If  this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  was  taken  away,  what  possi- 
ble semedy  could  he  have  ?  He  might  be 
transferred  from  gaol  to  gaol  round  the 
kingdom.  It  was  said  no  abuse  had  been  al* 
leged.  How  could  any  abuse  be  alleged, 
if  BO  oomsounication  with  the  prisoner 
were  allowed  ?  He  hoped,  if  the  motion 
were  rejected,  it  would  at  least  operate  as 
ftwamingto  the  House  a^gainst  consent* 
ing  to  pass  a  measure  which  gave  rise-to 
such  practices  on  the  part  of  tfae  secretary 
of  state. 

Mr.  Wtflin  said,  that  he  came  down  to 
the  House  without  having  made  no  his 
mmd  on  the  question,  and  wished  to  Vnow 
what  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  otfier 
side  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  was 
now  his  decided  conviction,  that  the  ex* 
plicit  words  of  die  act  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  the  idleged  prerogative.  He 
oould  conceive  cases  where  vigilance 
ahouM  be  used  In  adnutling  persons  to 
visit  prisoners ;  but  that  was  not  the  qaeB- 
tkyi.  If  this  act  conferred  any  right,  he 
oould  not  lee  how  it  could  be  taken  away 
bat  by  enotlier  act.    Here,  where  an  fm* 

Erious  duty  was  cast  upon  nagtstratet, 
cotdd  not  see  hew  the  secretary  of  slate 
€ould  dispense  with  thAt  duty,  Anr  less  pro- 
hibit it.    The  Doble  lord  hid  referred  the 
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question  to  a  court  of  law.  Whentfie 
ministers  of  the  Crown  had  given  instruc- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  die 
land,  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
to  any  court  of  law  that  the  question  b^ 
longed.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  this  House  to  inquire  into  it.  In  these 
circumstances  he  considered  it  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  grant  the  papers  moved  for. 

Ayes 56 

Noes 85 


List  of  the 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Al  thorp,  viscount 
Atherlcy,  A. 
Aubrey,  sijr  John 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
BailUe,  J.  £. 
Brougham,  IL 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Campbell,  hon.  j. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Coke,T.  W. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Duncannoo,  vise. 
Finlay,  K. 
Fazakerley,  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Goraon,  ]GU>bt. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Howorlh,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
IiBtouche,R.  ' 
Leader,  W. 
Macdonaldy  J. 
Mackintosh  sir  J, 
Madocks,  W .  A. 
MartiUy  J. 
Mathewy  hon.  gen. 
Milton,  Vise. 
Monck,  sir  C. 


Minoritj/, 

Moore,  P. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
Orde,  Wm. 
Pametl,  sir  H. 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G . 
Phillimore.  Dr. 
RancMe,  lord 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Spencrr,  lord  R. 
Sharp,  R. 
Smith,  W. 

Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Tiemev,  rt.  hoto.  O. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wood,  Matthew 
WyijD,  C.  W. 
Warrci  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Folkestone,  vise. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 

Paired  off. 
Birch.  Jos. 
Doudas,  hon.  F.  S. 
I>iinaa6,  hon.  L. 
Foster,  F.  T.  H. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
'Ossulston,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Webb,  Edw. 


BoBouGH  ov  Haslsmere— Petitioit 
OF  James  GiiEENAVirAT.]  Sir  Francis 
Burdelt.offiered  to  present  a  petition  from 
James  *G»eenaway,  the  same  voter  for  tho 
borough  of  Haslemere,  whose  former  pe- 
tition had  been  rejected.  It  was  fraarad 
in  a  different  manner,  and  prayed  no  con- 
sideration of  his  particular  case,  but  a  re- 
vision of  she  law,  in  order  to  prevent 
fraudulent  practices. 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  motion  for 
bringing  up  the  oetkion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  inohridual  acknowledged  himself 

£Oty  of  perjory.    It  idso  appdaredtfaat 
I  maicer  was  before  a  court  of  hiw»  and 
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it  would  be  improper  to  bring  it  before  the 
House* 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  the  petition 
appeared  to  contravene  no  rule;  nor  did 
the  petitioner  state,  that  he  had  commit- 
ted perjury.  He  stated,  that  a  fraudulent 
oonveyaace  had  been  made  to  him  of  pro- 
perty, to  enable  him  to  vote ;  and  after 
nehlad  voted,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  that  freehold  from  nim.  He  consi- 
dered, that  if  he  acquiesced  in  that  de- 
mand, he  should  have  been  guilty  of  per- 
jury. Legal  proceedings  had  been  com- 
menced against  him*  Some  persons  might 
oontend,  that  this  was  a  breach  of  trust  on 
the  part  of  the  individual.  But  this  man 
asked  for  no  mterference  as  to  the  courts 
below,  but  humbly  prayed,  that  the  House 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
to  prevent  the  fraudulent  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  wherebv  ignorant  per- 
sons like  himself  might  be  involved  in  ruin, 
or  in  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Lord  Cochrane  considered  all  those  per- 
juries at  elections,  and  in  courts  of  law, 
as  emanating  from  the  corruption  of  that 
House.  There  was  scarcely  a  contested 
election  where  those  who  made  oat^that 
they  neither  received  nor  expected  any  re- 
ward for  their  votes,  did  not  know  at  the 
very  time  the  wag^es  of  their  iniquity.  Un- 
leM  the  House  wished  the  country  to  be 
totally  demoralized,  they  were  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  present  complaint  He 
would  soon  bring  forward  specific  in- 
stances of  this  evil,  and  should  not  have  so 
long  delayed  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  but  for  urgent  private  business. 

Mr.  Long  said,  he  was  authorised  by 
his  noble  friend  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
petition,  to  deny  that  any  persecution  or 
legal  measures  had  been  promoted  by 
him,  against  the  petitioner.  With  respect 
to  the  petition,  he  saw  no  reason  for  its 
bemg  received  by  the  House.  The  peti- 
tioner stated,  that  he  was  of  a  very  tender 
conscience,  and  could  not  give  up  the  con- 
veyance of  the  property  which  he  had 
sworn  to  be  his  own.  But,  if  he  mistook  | 
not,  this  man  had  not  long  since  written 
to  him,  asking  him  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  expressing  his  willingness,  notwith- 
standing the  tenderness  of  his  conscience, 
to  give  up  the  conveyance  if  he  received 
the  money.  He  alluded  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  hon.  baronet  received  ac- 
cusations against  every  person  in  office, 
and  stated  an  illustration  of  it,  that  he 
had  frequently  received  letters  in  his  office 
from  persons  complaining  of  grievances, 

(VOL.XXXVI.) 


and  threatening,  if  it  was  npt  remedied  by 
return  of  post,  to  put  the  complaint  in 
the  hands  of  sir  Francis  Burdett.  It  would 
perhaps,  not  only  relieve  the  House  from 
some  mconveniences,  and  the  hon. baronet' 
from  much  trouble,  if  he  occasionally  in« 
quired  as  well  into  the  character  of  the 
accusers  as  of  the  accused.  If  he  had 
done  so  in  the  present  instance,  the  peti* 
tion  would  not  have  been  offered  to  the 
House« 

Mr.  R.  Ward  said,  that  by  a  letter 
in  the  petitioner's  own  hand,  so  far  back 
as  February  1818,  it  appeared,  that  he 
had  been  in  possession  of  his' freehold  in 
1811,  18  months  before  the  election.  If 
that  were  so,  the  petitioner  must  have  de- 
ceived the  hon.  baronet.  The  freehokl 
was  vested  in  him  for  life,  upon  paying  a 
quit-rent.  He  was  in  arrears  for  3  years. 
The  prosecution  was,  to  recover  the  ar- 
rears. With  respect  to  himself^f  if  the 
forms  of  the  House  would  allow,  he  wish- 
ed for  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  an  in- 
quiry on  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  the 
he  to  the  petition. 

Mr.  fV.  Smiih  said,  it  did  not  follow, 
because  the  noble  lord  knew  nothing  of  any 
hardships  having  been  practised  towards 
this  man,  that  none  had  been  committed 
towards  him  by  some  of  his  agents.  The 
main  question  on  the  petition  was,  whe« 
ther  it  d^d  not  contain  matter  which  really 
called  for  inquiry  ?  Was  not  the  matter, 
if  true,  vitallv  connected  with  their  privi- 
leges i  He  should  certainly  vote  for  re- 
ceiving the  petition. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  if  Mr.  Ward's 
statement  wtt  correct,  the  petition,  stating 
a  contrary  fact,  ought  to  be  inquired  into 
for  that  very  reason.  If,  however,  this 
freehold  was  in  the  petitioner's  possession 
18  months  before  the  election,  it  was  the 
onl^  freehold  of  that  kind,  as  he  had  oc- 
casion to  know  when  that  subject  was  be* 
fore  the  committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Mr.  fVard  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  Brand  contended,  he  was  perfectly 
in  order,  for  this  reason,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted  that  the  freehold 
had  existed  for  a  certain  period ;  he,  oo 
the  other  hand,  wished  to  state  a  fact  that 
militated  against  that  assertion,  in  order 
to  show  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  If  there* 
fore  he  was  in  order,  he  would  proceed  to 
state  why  he-^ 

Mr.  Long  mainUined,  that  if  it  was  the 
practice  to  sute  such  facts,  it  waa  a  most 
inconvenient  practice. 

(SX) 
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*  Mr.  Brand  laidi  tWa  wta  «  moit  oBgulMr 
dBemnia.  The  oonanittce  were  precluded 
f>om  inquirioff  into  the  cawey  and  the 
Uoufley  there&re,  will  Dot  inqaire  into  it. 
Tke  cooiBiiitee  was  precluded  by  the  laws 
of  evidence  from  inquiring.  The  House 
wiK  not  inquire  because  the  committee 
had  not  inquired.  He  did  not  wish  to 
state  what  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, since  the  gentlemen  opposite  had 
shown  so  much  delicacy  on  that  point ; 
but  to  say  that  any  thing  in  the  petition 
waa  unfounded,  while  inquiry  was  re« 
fused,  was  more  an  argument  against  the 
noble  lord  than  against  the  petitioner. 

The  Speaker  said,  there  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  petition  which  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  point  out  to  the  House.  The 
prayer  was  diffierent  from  the  ciroum^ 
stances  of  complaint.  U  he  went  into 
those  circuanstances,  he  should  go  beyond 
the  line  of  his  doty,  and  disgust  the 
House  ;  but  he  conceived  it  right  to  say, 
that  one  part  of  the  patitioa  set  forth  a 
grievance  as  to  an  individual,  while  il  con- 
cluded with  praying  the  House  to  guard 
i^  owa  prhrikgeSk  It  was  for  the  House 
to  judge  whether  the  subject  was  such  aa 
they  could  or  ought  to  receive,  or  whether 
the  grievance  waa  merely  an  ejectment. 
Oa  the  «ne  aide,  they  were  not.to  be  mis- 
led by  the  genecalily  of  the  prayer ;  nor 
on  tfaie  ether  side  to  refuse  what  was  fair 
just* 

Sir  F.  BundeH  saidi  he  could  discover 
nagood  reason  for  the.  rejection  of  the  pe- 
tition but  the  reluctance  of  the  House  to 
bear  disaiEDeeabfe  truths.  If  the  ciroum- 
slanoes  of  a  petition  were  such  as  did  not 
meet  the  wialies  of  members,  a  thousand 
objections  weae.  mustered  up  against  it; 
vihile,  on  the  contrary^  if  they  were  agree- 
able, the  petition  waa  received  without 
any  inqutry,  and  even  against  the  usual 
forms  of  the  Heuae.  He  had  no  know- 
lodge  of  the  petitioner.  He  was  actuated 
purely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  and 
seized  the  present  occasion,  not  because 
it  was  one  of  rare  occurrence,  or  uncom- 
mon delinquency,  but  because  it  was  one 
example  or  the  prevalence  of  a  system  df 
seat-dealing,  which  he  thought  himself 
obligedi  as  a  member  of  parliamentf  to 
exfiose  to>  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
His  objection  to  lord  Lonsdale's  conduct 
referred  to  him  not  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual, but  as  a  borough-monger.  He  ob- 
jected to  his  sending  members  to  that 
House  to  vote  away  the  fMiblio  money 
while  tliose  whose  money  waa  thua  wted 


away  had  no  inflneooe  m  the  election. 
The  noble  earl,  he  understood,  had  little 
property  in  the  district,  the  representation 
of  whid  he  thuadiaposed  of;  while  hia* 
membera  bad  an  unlimited  power  of  draw* 
ing  upon  the  purses  of  those  who  were  the 
prtncipal  nroprietors.  He  might  not  even 
know  of  tne  traasactions  which  took  place 
in  his  name,  but  it  became  the  House  to 
inquire  and  to  know.— Jle  had  been  ac« 
oused  of  believing,  without  suQdena 
proof,  the  representations  of  this  peti- 
tioner ;  but  unhappily,  it  did  not  require 
a  man  to  be  very  credulous  to  believe  thai 
a  peer  who  had  the  power  of  returniag  n 
member  to  parlismcnt  would  do  so.  The 
character  of  the  parties  was  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  all.  He  would 
allow  tlie  petitioner  to  be  aa  great  a  raseal 
as  those  who  opposed  his  petition  chose 
to  make  him ;  and  he  would  contend  thae» 
on  the  supposition,  he  strengthened  hie 
ground  of  attack,  oa  the  system  which 
this  person  waa  employed  to  carry  into 
execution.  It  would  appear,  that  he  at' 
least  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  noble 
earl  when  he  seceived  his  vote;  the  wome 
thecefiore  the  agent,  the  worse  the  trana** 
action  in  which  he  was  engaged,  indeed, 
aU  the  branches  and  transactions  of  the 
borough-moogering  system  were  equally 
bad ;  there  waa  no  oonscieaoe,  no  prin- 
ciple, no  justice,  truth,  or  right,  to  be  U>und 
in  any  part  of  it ;  and  this  waa  only  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole  of  which  he  might  say 
*<  ex  uno  disee  omnes." 
The  House  divided : 

For  receiving  the  Petition 11 

Against  it.... .«.•...••..»••.••.  47 

List  of  the  Minority^ 

Brand,  hon.  Thps.  Hamilton)  lord-  A. 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Curweui  J.  C. 

Sharpe  Robtr  Cochrane^  lord 

Moore,  Peter  Tieraey,  rL  hon.  &• 
Parnell,  air  li.  tellbrs. 

Smith,  Wm.  Burdett,  sir  F. 
Wood,  MatUiew  Lord    Smith,  Wm. 
Mayor 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday^  June  19* 

HABBAa  Corpus  Suspbhsknt  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  thia 
bUi, 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  he  oould 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  pubUo  duly, 
now  that  the  bill  had  arrived  at  its  laat 
Btage»  not  to  deliver  hia  sdlenm  protaat 
egainat  it.     He  trusted  their  lordsfaipa^ 
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would  fkirljr  and  diapAirionately  €oii8ider 
the  CMew  The  comoiUtee  of  secrecy, 
•Ctiftg  in  Che  nature  of  a  grand  jury,  bad, 
from  whatever  evidence  was  laid  before 
theniy  drawn  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
•the  whole  people  of  England,  and  it  was 
for  their  lordships  (though  unfortunately 
withbiit  evidence)  to  try  the  case,  abd 
pronounce  a  verdict  of  condemnation  or 
.ao^uitUd.  He  was  afraid  he  ^ould  not 
BBtioipAte  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  he 
must  say  there  was  no  evidaicie  to  sup- 
,port  a  verdict  of  condemnation.  Where 
•was  the  danger  ?  We  were  now  in  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace,  without  any  fo« 
^gn  enemy  Co  contend  with,  without  any 
ckcumsCances  existing  arising  in  Che 
•slightest  degree  from  external  danger; 
whM  was  there  then  to  fear?  Was  it 
from  a  few  discontented  individuals  driven 
to. despair  by  privation  and  distress ;  wbs 
it  fat  this,  that  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
peot)li  of  England  were  to  be  suspended  ? 
It  was  true  he  was  not  without  feats,  but 
he  feared  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
•not  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  the 
Bsore  particularly,  because  of  late  years 
mcisttres  for  increasing  the  p6wf r  of  the 
Crown  had  been  agreed  to  without  hesi- 
tation, whilst  those  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  privileges  of  the  people  had 
.imiformly  met  with  rejection.  In  looking 
to  that  passage  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
Hiittee  of  secrecy,  resfiecting  spies  and  in- 
f6rfnerh,  he  could  not  but  express  his 
astonishment  that  the  commiitee  should 
<have  given  so  much  dredit  to  statements 
thus  supported.  When  he  had  the 
^honour  of  filling  the  office  of  chief  go- 
vetnot  of  Ireland,  the  office  of  the  cluef 
•seoretary  was  beset  by  spies  and  informers, 
who  «rodld  have  persuaded  him  that  Ire- 
land was  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion ; 
and  had  he  listened  to  these  tales  he 
might  have  adopted  measures  which  would 
have  deluged  half  Ireland  with  blood. 
But  by  pursuing  a  conduct  firm,  moderate, 
and  temperate,  he  put  down  the  tendency 
to  outrage,  which  had  displayed  itself,  and 
delivered  over  Ireland  to  his  successor  in 
the  government  in  a  perfect  state  of  tran- 
quillity. By  listening  to  spies  and  in- 
formers, the  government  here  would  be 
•led  on  to  measures  totally  destructive  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  ut- 
terly impossible  that  the  constitution 
could  stand,  if  the  government  were  to  be 
carried  on  upon  sudi  a  system,  and  it  was 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  the  greatest 
;alasm|  that  ha  had  Imrd  the  amployaseBt 


\ 


oTspiesavdwed  add  justified  by  hismi^styVi 
ministers.  If  this  were  to  be  the  System, 
the  noble  secretary  of  stale  bAd  better  go 
over  to  Paris  and  take  lessotas  frola  Mv  de 
Cazes,  or  some  other  celebrated  superi- 
intendent  of  poiicie.  Such  a  system  of 
esphnage  (he  used  the  French  word^  be^ 
cause,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  there  waib  no 
adequate  word  in  the  Engliah  language  to 
express  the  sam6  meaning)^  was  utteriy 
inconsistent  with  the  free  constitution  of 
Britain.  No  argument  had  been  urged 
in  favour  of  this  measure  (excepting  the 

Sifoond  of  humanity  stated  by  a  noble 
uke)  save  that  of  necessity,  which  had 
been  in  all  ages  the  tyrant's  plea.  Ne>* 
cessity  had  invariably  been  urged  by  Buc^ 
naparte  as  an  excuse  for  every  measure 
of  tyranny  he  had  imposed  upon  the  peb^ 
plCk  The  same  argument  had  been  used 
for  the  same  pdrpose  by  the  govermaeilk 
that  preceded  him,  the  Directory,  and  in 
the  same  way  by  the  power  immediately 
preceding  that  by  the  tvrant  Robespierrv^ 
when  it  wfas  urged  at  the  bar  of  the  con^ 
vention,  thiit  the  law  ought  to  l>e  sos* 
ponded  in  order  to  save  the  countryi 
With  regard  to  one  part  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  that  respecting  blaspha* 
raous  publications,  there  was  no  greater 
enemy  than  himself  to  such  kind  of  pob^ 
lications,  but  he  must  remind  the  noblo 
secretary  of  state,  that  at  all  periods  of 
political  agitation,  there  had  been  parodies 
circulated  of  parts  of  the  church  sertica 
which,  though  they  could  not  be  defended^ 
yet  proved  that  thia  offence  #as  not  now 
committed  for  the  first  time,  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  they  ought  ndt  to  be  designated 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  were.  One  ciri 
cumstance  connected  with  one  of  thesd 
productions  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  U 
was  a  parody  upon  the  creed,  which  had 
been  sent  from  Norwich  to  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  It  was  written  fi4<  years 
ago  by  a  person  then  a  jacobin  and  a  le' 
veller,  but  who  had  since  become  a  sup^ 
porter  of  the  government,  and  who  had 
this  parodyi  written  formerly  by  himselfir 
reprinted  at  an  obscure  ministerial  book^ 
seller's  at  Norwich,  and  then  sent  it  to 
the  secretary  of  state's  office,  as  a  p^pdi 
oi  the  seditious  and  blssphemous  spirit 
that  prevailed  at  Norwich.  This  states 
ment  he  had  from  an  authority  which  hq 
believed  could  not  be  questioned.  Upoa 
the  whole  view  of  the  question,  though 
yielding  to  no  man  in  loyalty  to  his  sove^ 
reign,  or  respect  for  the  oonstitotioo,  bm 
did  Mt  think  that  any  groind  was  had  lot 
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tbe  present  measure,  and  therefore  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  ^vti^e  against  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  said,  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  raiffht  be 
circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  resort  to  this  measure;    and 
aome  of  the  noble  lords  opposite  who  had 
spoken  aeainst  the  bill,  must  allow  that 
tnere  had  been  times  when  the  measure 
was  necessary.    Then,  the  short  question 
was,  is  this  a  proper  time  for  the  suspen- 
aion  ?    It  had  been  objected  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  act  would  be  in  exist- 
ence at  a  time  when  parliament  would  be 
prorogued, .  or  perhaps  dissolved :  but  it 
appeared  to  him  only  the  more  necessary, 
that  the  power  should  exist  at  that  period, 
because,  in  case  a  particular  emergency 
ahould  arise,  government  could  not  imme- 
diately apply  to  parliament  for  assistance* 
Then  it  had  been  objected  that  a  period 
of  peace  was  a  very  improper  time  for 
eucn  a  measure:  but  whether  the  time 
was  a  time  of  war  or  of  peace  was  not  the 
question.    The  question  was,  whether  the 
exigency  existed?  But  he  thought  that 
the  reason  for  such  a  measure  might  be 
stronger  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of 
war,  because  in  time  of  peace  the  country 
was  \n  a  great  measure  disarmed.    But 
the  question  was,  whether  the  exigency 
existed  ?  Now,  Chore  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  conspiracies  and  plots  against  the 
government  had  been  and  were  still  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm  for  the  public  safety  in  the  minds 
of  all,  except  in  the  firm  and  tranquil  minds 
of  the  noble  lords  opposite :  this  was  the 
conclusion  come  to  by  two  committees  of 
their  lordships.    It  might  be  asked,  why 
the  duration  of  the  suspension  had   not 
been  at  first  continued  for  a  longer  period  ? 
The  uiswer  was,  that  ministers  were  anx- 
ious that  these  powers  should  not  continue 
longer  than  parliament  and  the  country 
might  think  them  necessary.      Then   It 
had  been  said,  that  the  suspension  might 
be  allowed  to  expire,  and  that  if  a  par- 
ticular   emergency    arose,    government 
aaigh  call  the  parliament   together,   and 
procure  a  renewal  of  those  powers.    But 
if  that  were  done,  then  it  would  be  ob- 
jected,  that  ministers   had  not  thought 
proper  to  apply  for  the  renewal  in  a  full 
parliament,  but  hadaufiered  the  suspen* 
sion  to  expire  that  they  might  j^et  it  re- 
newed by  a  few  of  their  own  friends.  The 
Boble  duke  had  asserted  that  the  employ- 
vient  of  spies  was  unconstitutional.    That 
ims  rather  an  ei^traosdinary  assertiooi 


when  it  was  considered  that  the  secretary 
of  state  was  called  upon  to  swear  that 
part  of  the  secret  service  money  would  be 
employed  by  him  in  detecting  conspira- 
cies at  home.  But  the  fact  was,  that  such 
agents  had  always  been  employed  by  go- 
vernment, and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  conspiracies  of  this  nature  without 
them. 

The  Ear]  of  Donoughmore  observed, 
that    the   noble  earl  who   had  just  aat 
down  had  said  he  could  answer  for  the 
majority  of  parliament,  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  do ;  but,  as  to  the  people,  he 
was  not  only  convinced  the  majority  of 
them  were  not  with  the  ministers  in  the 
measures  they  were  now  pursuing  ;  but 
he  was  satisfied  the  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect would  excite  amongst  the  people  a 
feeling  of  indignation,  he  had  almost  said 
though  he  rather  believed  it  would  ex- 
cite a  feeling  of  a  very  different  kind.    It 
seemed,  however,   from   what  had  been 
said   by  the   noble   earl,   that  spies  and 
informers  were  associated  with  ministers 
that  they  were  to  be  treated   with   ree- 
pect ;   that  such  men  as  Castles  or  Oli- 
ver (of  whom  they  bad  heard  something 
on  a  former  night^,  or  a  man  who  had 
procured  several  Irishmen  for  a  rebellion 
in  which  he  had  participated,  being  him- 
self first  a  rebel,  and  then  an  informer, 
were  all  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
considered  as  gentlemen.    No  one  could 
hear  what  had  been  said  by  a  noble  duke 
without  attaching  great   importance   to 
what  had  been  said.    The  noble  earl  who 
followed  him,  had  endeavoured  to  pick 
holes  in  that  speech,  but  he  had  shaken  no 
material  part  of  it.    Tbe  noble  duke  had 
given  evidence  to  them,  and  most  •  ma- 
terial evidence.    He  had  sUted  what  he 
himself  had  done  in  the  government  of 
a  country  which  certainly  was  not  one  of 
the  least  difficult  to  govern  well,  as  the 
noble  earl  well  knew.      But  certainly  the 
noble  earl  did  not  find  Ireland  in  a  state 
so  disturbed  as  it  was  found  by  the  noble 
duke,  nor  did  he  leave  it  so  quiet  as  the 
noble  duke  left  it.    The  noble  duke  had 
stated  what  he  had  found  the  best  mode 
of  governing  the  Irish,  and  which  would 
also  be  found  the  best  mode  of  governing 
British  subjects-— conciliation.    The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  called 
on  to  re-enact  the  law  which  had  given 
such  power  to  the  ministers,  were  such, 
that  no  man  who  was  at  all  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  the  House  should  give  a  silent 
vote.    If  he  bad  been  in  tbe  Housr  when 
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the  former  measore  was  proposed,  he 
•hoald  have  said  that  the  ministers  had 
not  made  out  a  case.  Majorities  of  the 
two  Houses  had,  however,  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  England  had  been  delivered  up  to  the 
ministers,  and  were  still  in  their  possession. 
They  had  the  advantage  also  of  a  sitting 
parliament,  and  there  had  been  no  resist- 
ance  from  any  quarter.  If  any  plot  had 
been  in  existence,  there  had  been  time  for 
it  to  be  matured  and  brought  to  light. 
Several  arrests  had  taken  place,  and  Uiey 
had  of  course  selected  for  tnal  the  strongest 
and  best  case  they  had.  Tbey  placed 
their  character  as  wise  ministers,  on  this 
issue.  This  one  great  case  which  they 
selected  tu  vindicate  their  character  and 
conduct,  was  brought  before  a  public  tri- 
bunal, in  the  manner  most  satisfactory  to 
British  feelings,  by  a  regular  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  criminal  justice.  There 
was  a  patient  trial,  and  he  took  it  for 
granted  an  impartial  jury.  They  knew 
how  that  had  ended  ;  in  contempt,  and  in 
*ao  complete  a  failure,  that  though  three 
persons  remained  to  be  tried,  round  whose 
aaeks  the  ministers  thought  they  had  se- 
curely fastened  the  halter,  the  prosecution 
against  them  was  abandoned  by  the  Crown 
lawyers.  The  ministers  had  declared  by 
4heir  committee  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  measure.  If  they 
had  made  this  as  a  distinct  proposition, 
'«nd  taken  on  themselves  the  responsibi- 
lity, some  weight  would  be  attached  to 
their  declaration.  But  they  had  chosen 
to  make  the  House  a  party  in  the  res- 
ponsibility by  stating  the  grounds  and  the 
facts  upon  which  they  proceeded.  And 
upon  the  showing  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves— upon  their  own  statement  com- 
iDunicated  through  the  report~-he  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  di- 
rectly contrary  to  theirs.  Here  the  noble 
earl  read  nearly  the  whole  of  the  report, 
'  and  argued  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which  could  warrant  their  lordships  in 
passing  the  bill  now  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  rose  to  reply  to 
aome  allusions  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  to  the  cha- 
'  factor  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  would  say, 
vrithout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  a 
time  of  great  danger  and  alarm,  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  had  rendered  important 
services  to  his  countrv.  This  individual 
had  originally  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
«was  connected  with  respectable  society; 
hvx  having  waated  his  property,  and  left 


his  fiirmer  friends,  he  had  fidlen  bto  the 
company  of  consphratora  and  traitors* 
Being  a  man  of  family  and  carrying  along 
with  him  some  of  the  influence  of  his  for« 
mer  situation  in  life,  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  and  admitted  to  high  confi- 
dence; but  he  soon  found  that  his  new 
society  were  intent  on  dangerous  projects, 
and  had  formed  designs  to  involve  his 
country  in  anarchy,  massacre,  and  blood; 
that  they  intended  to  overturn  the  lews 
and  government,  and  to  effect  a  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He,  therefore,  re- 
flected on  the  atrocity  of  these  plans,  and 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  first 
time  he  showed  his  intention  to  repent 
was  after  a  dinner  where  he  had  been  with 
some  of  his  associates;  in  going  firom 
which  he  stated  to  a  friend  the  denierato 
achievements  that  were  in  contemplation. 
He  told  them  that  he  knew  the  persona 
engaged  in  them,  and  would  discover  their 
transactions,  provided  certain  individuals 
were  saved  from  punbhment;  and  this 
man  laid  open  the  whole  plan  to  govern* 
ment  without  fee  or  reward,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  fee  or  reward,  upon  the  simple  sti- 
pulation of  safety  for  some  of  his  iriends. 
The  bloody  conspiracy  which  he  dist 
closed  was  thus  prevented,  by  his  means, 
and  yet  this  man  was  now  declared  a  spy 
and  an  informer,  and  held  up  to  infamy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  conspi- 
racy that  he  detected,  or  the  only  service 
he  rendered  to  his  country.  The  noble 
person  who  was  then  secretary  for  Ireland 
thought  so  highly  of  his  services,  that  he 
appomted  him  inspector  of  packets  at  Lis- 
bon, where  he  was  serviceable  to  govern- 
ment. What  was  now  his  crime?  Was 
it  that,  being  once  wron^,  he  had  amended 
and  made  every  reparation  in  his  power ; 
or  waa  it  that  be  was  returned  a  juryman 
in  the  jury  summoned  for  the  late  trial, 
which  it  was  feared  might  have  terminated 
difierently  with  a  different  jury  ?  The  no- 
ble lord  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
wouldsupportthe  motion  before  die  House. 
The  Earl  of  Ettsex  said,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  case  of  Mr.  Heyn<rids,  but  he 
appraiended  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  men  who  acted  as  spies  (revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  as  that  occupation  was) 
and  soch  men  as  Oliver,  who  incited  their 
victims  to  commit  the  crimes  for  which 
they  informed  againat  them*  That  horrid 
monster,  fi»r  insUnce,  had  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  wife  of  a  man  to  induce  bin 
by  her  persoaaion  to  go  toa  meetings  hia 
presence  at  which  would  have  involved 
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Mn  ID  deitraction.  Tba  ecaplirfiiieDt  oT 
tlMte  men  had  Ibe  efiect  of  oncounigii^ 
crimes,  not  of  preTentiof;  them*  It  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  watch 
over  the  rights  of  the  people^  which  were 
day  after  day  diminished.  This  new  en«> 
oroachment  on  them  was  in  his  opintoa 
unneoessary,  and  he  thought  it  the  more 
unnecessary  from  the  nature  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  alleged  treasons ;  men  of 
no  sort  of  property,  or  cooomanding  tal- 
ents or  influence  c^any  khid* 

The  Marquis  Camden  stated^  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  given  important  informa- 
tion to  the  Irish  government  of  a  plot  in 
agitation.  He  had  oommunicated  it  to  a 
fhendy  so  as  to  give  intelligence  enough 
te  frustrate  the  plot  without  personally 
appearing,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  ar- 
tasted  tfaac  he  was  induced  to  give  direct 
evidence.  He  had  then  given  testimony 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  to  be  contra- 
dictedy  and  on  that  evidence  two  or  three 
traitors  had  been  convicted,  who  after- 
wards acknowledged  their  crimes.  He 
'  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the  measure  un- 
der discussion. 

Lord  Sidmouih  said,  that  of  the  two 
persons  mentioned,  Castles  and  Oliver, 
as  spies  and  informers,  Castles  was  not  a 
spy.  He  had  never  given  information  to 
government  till  five  weeks  after  the  2d  of 
December.  Oliver  was  employed  by 
government  to  avert  imminent  danger. 
The  noble  earl  had  founded  his  remarks 
on  the  statement  in  a  news  paper.  That 
statement,  he  believed,  was  incorrect,  in 
many  material  points. 

Lord  St,  John  said,  he  mast  enter  his 
solemn  protest  against  a  measure  which 
he  considered  to  Im»  as  unnecessary,  as  it 
was  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution.  What  wos  tlie  nature  of 
the  alleged  conspiracies  i  They  had  seen 
a  proof  m  the  trials  which  had  recently 
occurred ;  and  he  really  wondered  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  not  asham- 
ed to  offer  such  a  case,  accompanied  with 
ao  much  solemnity,  to  the  attention  and 
good  sense  of  a  jury.  When  he  remem- 
bered the  issue  of  that  prosecution,  be 
should  have  thought  the  noble  viscount, 
feeling  impressed  with  a  consciousnem  of 
fais  rashness,  would  have  come  down  cksh- 
ed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  hnasbled 
himself  before  the  legislature,  instead  of 
persisting  io  his  original  error.  With  re- 
gard to  the  preseaM  act,  as  compared  with 
the  former  eae,  he  weuld  wish  to  impreas 
4>oe  tet  upon  their  krdsbipa  atteotioBi  It 
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was  unlimited  in  its  extent  and  duratiots 
not  being  intended  to  expire  till  six  weeks 
after  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  Now, 
in  whose  hands  was  the  control  exercised 
over  the  assembling  of  parliament?  In 
the  hands  of  the  ministers  themselves ;  and 
who,  therefore,  could  keep  the  law  in 
operation  as  long  as  tliey  thought  it  expe- 
dient. The  noble  lord  here  entered  into  an 
examination  of  ail  the  different  occasions, 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  waa  suspend- 
ed since  the  Revolution,  and  contended 
that  there  was  no  parity  between  them 
and  the  present.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  current  of  events  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  without  fixing  upon 
the  administration  of  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  noble  viscount,  the  res* 
ponsibility  of  many  of  the  distresses  and 
discontents  which  prevail.  Ko  one  thing 
had  been  done  to  conciliate  the  public 
mind  ;  no  disposition  had  been  maniCested 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
Petitions,  when  presented,  had  been  car^- 
lesly  thrown  aside ;  and  no  steps  taken  to- 
wards conceding  the  objects  of  their 
prayer.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
course  of  proceedings  should  not  increase 
the  general  irritation.  He  would  rather 
advise  the  adoption  of  a  different  course 
of  policy,  instead  of  going  on  with  that 
system  of  coercion.  On  those  grounds,  be 
should  give  his  vote  against  the  third  rea* 
ding  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Somers  could  not  allow,  becaose 
there  was  a  character  of  absurdity  belong- 
ing to  the  late  conspiracies,  that  there- 
fore their  consequences  were  not  to  be 
feared.  Had  not  the  reault  of  those  plots 
been  an  insurrection,  only  short  of  rebel- 
lion, in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of 
government^  There  were  sufficient 
grounds,  in  his  judgment,  to  call  for  such 
a  measure  as  the  present.  Tliere  was  the 
report  of  the  first  committee,  which  coo* 
tained  ample  reasons  for  the  bill  then 
brought  in.  They  had  now  the  report  of 
another  committee,  and  which  report  he 
thought,  was  hiffhiy  honourable  to  that 
committees  Called  upon,  as  they  were^ 
to  investigate  matters  of  such  consequence 
and  finding  adequate  evidence  to  induoe 
them  to  recommend  the  re-adoptlon  of  tlse 
former  measure,  they  at  the  same  time, 
candidly  admitted  that  the  government 
had  been  obliged,  as  all  governments  were, 
to  employ  persons  for  the  purpose  of  dk- 
covermg  the  machinations  of  the  conspi- 
lators.  And  after  all,  what  waa  the  pw* 
pnaed  suspension  ?  Only  for  a  sbart  unit. 
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Bqtthe  noUa  bid  vho  spokalasty  saUT 
that  the  eal&iog  of  parUament  together  da* 
peoded  aaerely  upon  the  will  of  minutaft > 
and  that  therefore  the  duratioa  of  the  lav 
would  be  as  long  as  they  thonght  proper* 
Good  God !  could  such  an  arguneot  be 
steiously  urged  i  It  might  depend  upon 
the  will  of  roinisteca  whether .  paittaaseijkt 
shoold  be  called  a  week  or  two  sooner  or 
later,  bat  bejread  that»  what  power  had 
theyf  Codkl  ministers  do  without  the  par- 
liament for  any  length  of  time.  He  really 
never  heard  so  weidc  an  argument.  How 
far  could  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  be  called  a  sttipension  of  the  con« 
slktttion?  He  had  heard  it  said»  that  if 
the  law  passed,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
tha  constitution,  aad  the  liberties  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  would  be  at  the  mer- 
cy of  niaisters.  Was  that  the  fact  i  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  suspension  was 
not,  in  the  slightest  deffree,  liable  topro- 
duoe  the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  any  sob- 
jeot  in  this  country,  which  ought  to  be 
pnasorvad,  or  could  be  preserved,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  general  liberty  of  all. 
The  noble  lord  who  pseoeded  him,  had 
talked  about  ooaciliatiog  the  people.  Con- 
dliation,  as  far  aa  it  was  just  and  proper, 
he  should  bo  ready  to  adopt,  out  he 
would  not  humour  the  people  by  granting 
whatever  the^  might  be  instigated  to  ask. 
Let  every  thing  Im  done»  that  could  be 
done,  aad  let  the  people  see,  that  so 
mnch  was  done ;  but  go  no  farther.  Their 
lordships  ought  not  to  forget  the  lessona  of 
eKpa^ience  on  this  subject.  From  one 
step  Ihey  would  be  led  on  to  another,  till 
they  aocomplished  tha  final  destruction  of 
the  established  eoostilution.  We  had  at 
present  a  goad  one,  aad  for  the  preserve* 
tion  of  it  ha  thought  it  was  not  going  too 
ftr,  under  die  eaiiting  circumstances,  to 
veto  for  a  few  months  the  suapension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

The  Mavqais  WdUiky  said,  he  had  not 
the  vanity  to  think  that  he  could  by  any 
flattery  perplex  the  understanding,  or 
change  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  who 
bad  last  spoken ;  although,  from  an  early 
oirquakitance  with  him,  he  entertained  a 
sincere  respect  for  his  talents,  and  his  in- 
tegrity. Bat  he  would  not  describe  the 
people  o6  Englaad  aa  the  noble  lord  bad 
deseribed  them;  nor  would  he  believe 
that  it  was  in  the>  power  of  any  man,  how- 
ever OKoellent  his  eharacter  or  gi«eathis 
talenta,  to  flatter  them  either  into  an 
iriiandemnent  of  their  rights,  or  a  beliel^ 
that  jttaat  was  a  right  wIiidbwasnotaoBub- 


staniially.  Theneble  lord  had  evUendf 
referred  to  something  which  had  bee» 
scmewhere  said  on  the  subject  ofparlia* 
nseatary  reform  9  but  ha  would  at  least  d<> 
him  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  Umt  h# 
had  been  always  adverse  to  any  i^ange  im. 
the  constitution  of  the  other  House  of  parw 
liamant.  On  the  first  day  of  tlie  present 
session  he  had  described  the  new  princi* 
pies  of  reform,  and  the  doctrine  of  vni« 
versal  suffrage^  aaa  gross  delusion,  wMcb 
it  had  been  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  tat 
practise  upon  a  people  for  whose  under* 
standings  he  had  too  high  a  respect  to  sup-^ 
pose  them  capable  of  yielding  to  it.  When-" 
ever  such  principles  should  gain  an  aacan* 
dancy^  revolution  would  not  be  mer^ 
commenced,  it  would  be  completed,  and 
an  end  be  put  to  all  the  subsistiiig  fonma 
of  our  mixed  government.  He  repelled, 
therefore,  as  well  for  the  noUe  lords  be-^ 
hind  him  as  for  himself,  the  insinuiatioa 
that  they  had  humoured  the  people  at 

Sublic  meetings  with  such  notions^  er  had 
sluded  them  with  these  idle  theories*— 
It  was  in  the  present  stage  of  this  awful 
question  that  lie  desired  to  state  his  sen« 
timents  respecting  It.  The  House  now 
came  te  the  discussion  of  it,  with  aeme 
distinct  information  as  to  the  precise  natura 
and  character  of  the  dangers ;  and  it  had  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  clear  view  of  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  suspension  bill  upon  that  danger. 
In  discussing  this  great  subject,  he  sfaoald 
first  consider  the  real  nature  or  character  of 
the  danger,  or  mischief  as  It  was  semetimea 
called,  and  whether  it  might  or  might  not 
be  prevented  or  corrected  by  the  existing 
laws,  including  among  those  laws  the  re- 
cent act  regarding  seditious  assemblies; 
secondly,  he  should  inquire  whether  that 
danger,  and  that  peculiar  system  of  mis- 
chief, could  be  met  by  any  thing  so  well  aa 
the  existing  laws;  thirdly,  whether  this  ex« 
traordinary  measure  had  not  practically 
aggravated  the  danger  and  mischief  it  waa 
intended  to  correct ;  and  lastly,  whether 
this  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpua 
must  not  inevitably  produce  the  daneeroua 
and  mischievous  effects  it  was  intended  ta 
correct.  In  treating  of  the  first  point,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  set  right  some  misre- 
presentations of  the  arguments  of  his  no* 
ble  friends.  It  had  been  stated,  that  they 
had  argued  against  the  suspension  bill,  be* 
cause  Uie  situetbn  of  the  country  was  not 
now  exactly  the  same  as  in  1745,  er  at  any 
oAer  pericld  when  this  expedient  had  been 
adopted.  In  foot,  the  turn  of  their  argu* 
ment  had  been  dliectly  the  reverse :  they 
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insisted  only  that  a  case  should  be  shown 
Mquiriog  the  infringement  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  to  which  only  a  sort  of  general  an- 
swer had  been  made,  **  will  you  say  that 
whenever  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  is  sns- 
pended  the  constitution  is  destroyed?" 
xfo  noble  lord  who  had  resisted  the  bill 
had  so  said;  but  they  had  followed  up 
their  demand  for  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
measurei  by  showing  that  none  of  those 
existing  at  previous  times  applied  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
They  had  maintained  that  the  known  pre- 
cedents had  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
•—no  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
things;  and  they  insisted,  therefore,  that 
some  other  ground  should  be  laid  for 
conferring  these  extraordinary  powers. 
Entering  a  little  farther  into  the  point  of 
the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  dan- 
ger, it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
principles  applying  to  cases  of  internal  re- 
bellion, fostered  by  external  enemies,  had 
no  reference  to  this  case :  it  was  not  even 
shown  that  any  domestic  conspiracy  had 
been  levelled  at  the  regal  power  of  the 
king,  or  at  what  the  law  construed  into  an 
attack  upon  it,  or  into  a  purpose  of  de- 
throning him.  What  adverse  foreign 
power  now  fomented  discontent?  Or 
where  could  ministers  point  out  general 
or  even  particular  combinations  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  ?  Stripped  of  all 
those  circumstances,  the  case  was  different 
from  any  other  known  in  our  history. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  had  even  gone  a 
great  deal  farther ;  for  he  had  admitted 
that,  from  the  conspiracy  recently  so  much 
the  subject  of  conversation,  he  had  not 
apprehended  any  immediate  danger  to  the 
constitution :  but  he,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him,  added,  that  such  practices 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
check  or  punishment;  for  if  they  were  al- 
lowed, they  might  lead  to  others  of  a  more 
serious  and  fearful  description.  If,  there- 
fore, it  were  urged  to-night  that  the  con- 
stitution had  been  endangered  by  that 
conspiracy,  it  would  be  said  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  would  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  what  had  hitherto  appeared  and  been 
allowed  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  He 
did  not  mean  to  deny,  on  the  contrary  it 
was  a  part  of  his  argument,  that  tliese 
practices  were  all  contrary  to  law ;  they 
were  all  certainly  dangerous,  and  required 
the  visitation  of  punishment ;  but  what  he 
contended  was,  that  without  thb  bill  they 
were  all  withm  the  grasp  of  the  law  i  and 


fiinher,  that  as  far  as  the  designs  had  ap^ 
peered  in  act,  as  far  as  any  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  ill-disposed,  they  had 
been  checked  and  repelled  by  the  ordi« 
aary  law:  where  the  offence  had  been 
moderately  interpreted  and  regularly  pro* 
secuted,  the  parties  had  indeed  suffered 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  Far  was  it  from 
his  intention  to  state,  that  because  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  offences  were  of 
mean  birth,  and  generally  of  low  educa- 
tion ;  because  their  means  were  eomplete' 
ly  inefficient  for  the  end,  they  were  not 
criminal,  and  ought  not  to  be  watched  by 
government  with  a  vigilant  eye ;  and  even 
be  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their 
crime.  But  here  were  no  circumstances- 
to  excite  alarm ;  no  foreign  enemy  to  en* 
courage ;  no  secret  intriguers  to  foment : 
no  persons  of  rank,  education,  or  talents^ 
to  lead  and  to  support.  Then  arose  the 
question,  did  these  conspiracies  derive 
support  from  any  circumstance?  Were 
they  aided  and  abetted  by  any  great  mass 
of  the  population,  or  was  the  plot  so  con- 
structed and  combined  as  to  make  what 
would  otherwise  be  ridiculous  and  coD" 
temptible,  serious  and  formidable?  Am* 
suredly  not.  Had  any  thing  more  absurd 
been  heacd  of  in  the  history  of  absurdittea 
than  the  scheme  recently  disclosed  ?  He 
protested  that,  had  he  not  seen  the  testi* 
monjT  upon  oath,  he  could  never  have 
imaginea  that  such  a  project  coald  have 
entered,  into  the  head  of  the  most  frantic 
Bacchanalian.  Let  us  see  how  it  waa 
compounded  and  conducted.  The  plan 
was  to  seize  on  the  metropolis  at  all  its 
great  points ;  to  storm  the  Tower,  to  take 
the  Bank,  to  burn  the  barracks,  to  con- 
quer the  military,  to  overthrow  the  old 
and  to  establish  a  new  government  t  and 
how  was  all  this  to  1^  accomplished^ 
The  exchequer  of  these  rebels,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  their  military  chest,  coa« 
tained  31/. ;  their  arsenal  was  filled  with 
six  pistols  and  one  old  gun ;  their  maga- 
sine  consisted  of  about  half  a  dozen  bul- 
lets in  a  blue  stocking,  with  a  stock  of 
powder  in  proportion,  and  that  not  puc 
into  the  waggon  by  a  conspirator,  but  bj 
an  informer ;  and,  as  the  design  was  to 
employ  combustibles,  care  was  taken  that 
they  should  only  have  a  deadly  operation 
by  stench*  The  soldiers  in  the  barracks 
were  not  to  be  burnt  or  blown  up,  but  to 
be  stifled.  They  were  to  make  tbeia- 
selves  masters  of  the  Bank  in  a  singular 
manner ;  by  the  abuse  of  an  instnlment 
thatoi^bt  to  be  applied  to  better  por« 
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poses-^wine  bottlei,  which  they  were  to 

Elunder  from  the  hospitable  citizens ;  and 
aving  employed  these  bottles  in  the  at- 
tack, they  were  to  employ  them  again  in 
the  defence  of  the  Bank.  For  the  assault 
upon  the  Tower  a  notable  expedient  was 
bit  uponi  ^uite  of  a  piece  whh  all  the  rest, 
and  certainly  not  very  flattering  to  the 
female  part  of  the  population ;  for  the  for- 
lorn hope  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
white  robed  virgins ;  but  they  unluckily 
found  that  the  metropolis  would  not  fur- 
nish them  with  a  number  adeouate  to  the 
enterprise.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
producing  a  dreadful  riot»  and,  as  white- 
robed  virgins  were  not  very  plentiful,  they 
•upplied  their  places  with  a  few  drunken 
old  women,  who  issuing  from  the  tipling* 
houses  of  the  Minories,  discharged  voHies 
upon  the  militarv,  which  I  will  rather 
leaive  to  your  lorasbips  imagination  than 
attempt  to  describe  [Hear,  and  laughter] • 
8uch  being  the  plan,  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
House  by  detailing  the  absurdities  of  the 
execution ;  the  conclusion,  however,  was, 
Ihat  one  grand  division  of  the  army  of  the 
rebels  was  routed  b^  a  single  trooper,  and 
the  remainder  received  a  total  defeat,  with 
the  loss  of  baggage,  artillery*  ammunition, 
and  stores,  by  the  valour  of  a  single  alder* 
nan  [Continued  cheers].  Do  I  exagge- 
rate ?  Why,  I  say  that  this  was  more  ludi- 
crous than  anv  project  ever  invented  as  a 
burlesoue  and;  a  satire  upon  the  most  ab- 
surd or  mankind.  I  confess,  the  exami- 
nations of  the  witnesses  to  substantiate  it 
were  to  me  a  soun^  of  the  highest  amuse- 
ment :  the  plan,  execution,  and  defeat,  are 
parallel  only  to  each  other,  all  eoually 
laughable ;  the  civil,  much  less  the  military 
power,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  signal 
discom6ture:  it  was  not  only  sedente  et 
cunctanief  but  dormiente  consule.  Even 
the  ordinary  vigour  of  the  law  was  not  re- 
quired for  its  suppressiOn.*^The  noble 
marquis  then  went  on  to  inquire  how  far 
a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  as  it  had  been 
termed,  was  necessary  for  the  punishment 
of  the  ofienders  in  these  disturbances  ;  but 
proceeding  a  step  farther,  to  other  persons 
charged  with  conspiracies  in  other  places, 
he  begged  to  know  what  there  was  in  the 
existing  law  to  prevent  ministers  effecting 
all  they  wished  ?  Could  they  not  arrest 
and  confine,  and  thus  avert  the  apprehend- 
ed mischief;  and  when  the  conspirators 
were  brought  to  trial,  had  not  the  old  en» 
actments  been  found  competent  to  all  the 
purposes  of  justice?  Although  the  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  late  disoiders  in 
(  VOL.  XXXVl. ) 


the  metropoj^is  had  been  acquitted,  did  not 
their  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  trial,  with 
the  publication  of  the  evidence  afford  a 
lesson  to  the  people  of  England  of  mode* 
ration  and  loyalty,  more  instructive  than 
all  the  inflictions  the  wisest  ministers  might 
be  empowered  by  act  of  parliament  to  im- 
pose  ?  By  the  late  proceeding  the  people 
of  England  would  first  observe  the  gtoriona 
triumph  of  British  justice,  as  well  as  the 
manly  fortitude  with  which  the  prisoners 
bore  up  against  prejudice  and  calumny; 
but,  above  all,  they  would  learn  that 
which  would  make  the  deepest  impression, 
viz.  the  dreadful  arts  by  which  these  un- 
fortunate men  were  led  on  to  their  last 
excesses.  Seditiously  inclined  they  cer* 
tainly  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  if  no 
higher  crime  could  be  imputed;  and  the 
lower  classes,  by  the  perusal  of  the  evi- 
dence, would  be  taught  the  danger  of 
taking  counsel  against  the  pyace  and  safety 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  a|^ainst  the 
legal  and  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
realm.  It  would  instruct  them  to  beware 
how  they  allowed  men  with  dubious  pro^ 
fessions  to  approach  them,  and  to  mstil 
into  their  ears  the  poison  of  sedition  of 
rebellion ;  it  would  teach  them  the  truth 
of  the  maxim  of  a  great  orator,  **  jostH 
causa  nunquam  esse  potest  contra  pairiam 
arma  capere."  With  these  important 
truths  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the 

f»eople,  it  might  indeed  be  said,  that  pUb- 
ic  order  and  happiness  wonid  b^  esta^ 
blished  on  a  rock  which  the  efforts  of  a 
world  could  never  shake,  and  which  the 
petty  fi>rtifications  ministers  were  now 
erecting  could  neither  strengthen  nor  de- 
fend.*-These  considerations  now  brought 
him  to  another  part  of  the  subject — ^ho# 
far  these  great  and  unnecessary  powers 
actually  instigated  to  crime,  and  aggravat- 
ed the  evil  they  were  designed  to  remedy. 
The  report  of  the  secret  committee  ad- 
mitted this  fact ;  for  it  was  there  said, 
that  in  some  instances  the  operations  of 
persons  who  gave  information  tended  to 
encourage  proceedings  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  detect.  With  regard  to  the  seaitioua 
meetings  bill,  he  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
a  proper  and  a  useful  measure:  it  had  pro- 
ducea  a  salutary  effect:  but  exactly  tha 
contrary  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
suspension  bill:  it  had  not  only  augmented 
the  evil,  but,  as  he  was  prepared  to  prove, 
that  augmentation  had  been  a  necessary 
consequence.  The  noble  lord  opposite 
had  denied  any  connexion  with  the  in- 
former Castle  4  but  nobody  had  charged 
(3Y) 
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it:  nil  that  was  asserted  was,  that  the 
maaner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself 
showed,  demonstrativeljy  that  his  object, 
from  the  beginning  was,  to  be  a  spy  and  a 
betrayer.  The  remark  would  more 
strongly  apply  to  Oliver,  who,  being  an 
accredited  agent  of  government,  actually 
SQggested  one  of  the  most  violent  outrages 
committed  in  the  course  of.tlie  disturban- 
ces.— With  regard  to  the  general  question 
respecting  the  employment  of  informers, 
no  person  had  contended  that  their  evi- 
dence as  accomplices  might  not  be  some- 
times necessary ;  it  might  become  a 
positive  duty  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
receive  it ;  but  at  best  it  was  an  odious 
duty,  and  such  testimony  ought  always  to 
be  received  with  caution:  it  was  a  bad 
foundation  for  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  as  a  reason  for  a  legislative 
enactment,  there  was  no  epithet  of  absur« 
dity  that  it  di^ot  deserve.  One  noble  lord 
had  asked,  did  not  the  free  states  of  anti- 
quity resort  to  informers  ?  but,  upon  re- 
consideration, he  must  be  aware  that  the 
question  was  at  least  put  rather  carelessly ; 
since  every  person  aci|uainted  with  history 
would  admit,  that  if  there  were  one  point 
more  than  another  in  which  the  institu- 
tions of  those  states  merited  the  terms 
odious  and  detestable,  it  was  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice,  and  above  all, 
in  state  trials.  The  death  of  Socrates  was 
surely  not  to  be  recommended  to  this 
country  as  a  precedent  of  justice  and  im- 
partiality, or  of  the  purity  of  the  courts 
of  Athens.  The  argument  of  the  noble 
lords  who  opposed  the  measure  was  not 
against  the  use  of  informers,  but  against 
the  abuse  of  them ;  for  whether  in  ethics 
their  encouragement  could  or  could  not 
be  iustified,  it  was  quite  clear  that  they 
bad  always  been  the  most  odious  instru- 
ments of  the  most  odious  tyrannies.  When 
once  their  employment  became  so  rife  as 
at  the  present  moment,  it  was  to  be  viewed 
^ith  the  utmost  jealousy;  and,  as  it  had 
been  sometimes  said  that  the  people  ruled 
their  rulers,  it  might  not  long  hence  be 
asserted  that  informers  governed  the  go- 
vernment.— The  great  argument  for  the 
suspension  was,  that  it  was  a  measure  jof 
preventive  justice ;  but  bow  could  it  de- 
serve that  character,  when,  by  its  authority, 
persons  were  dispatched  through  the 
country,  not  to  check,  but  to  promote— 
Aot  to  control,  but  to  instigate  and  inflame 
*-^ot  to  diminish  the  growth  of  crime, 
but  to  cultivate  and  cherish  it ;  to  brine 
it  to  its  utmost  height  and  perfectioui  and 


to  afford  ministers  an  abundant  crop  of 
justice  and  punishment  ?  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  alter  the  whole  course  of 
our  judicial  proceedings.  Surely  it  was 
one  of  the  gravest  objections  that  could 
be  urged  against  the  measure,  that  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  produce  a  horde  of  un- 
principled inlbrmers,  who  were  interested 
m  raising  the  crime  to  the  law,  instead  of 
adapting  the  law  to  the  crime.  No  greater 
calamity  than  such  a  state  of  things  could 
be  contemplated.  When  a  man  was  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  clearing  his  character,  and 
liberating  his  person  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  and  when  all  his  countrymen  saw 
that  such  might  be  their  fate  at  no  distant 
period,  was  it  not  giving  to  the  people  a 
real  motive  for  discontent,  and  an  excuse 
for  disorder  >  The  only  advantage  minis- 
ters.gained  was,  that  thev  need  not  bring 
their  prisoners  to  trial ;  but  in  what  way 
could  this  be  beneficial  i  Did  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  create  an  unnatural  ardour  in  the 
public  mind,  which  engendered  the  rep- 
tiles whose  purpose  was  to  ensnare  the 
innocent  ana  inflame  the  guilty?  Upon 
every  ground  on  which  he  could  consider 
the  subject,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the 
present  motion  his  direct  negative. 

The  Earl  of  Hdrrowbj^  maintained,  that 
from  the  result  of  the  late  trials,  it  could 
only  be  concluded,  that  the  persons  accu- 
sed were  legally  acquitted ;  but  il  could 
not  be  concluded,  that  ministers  would 
have  been  justifiable,  if  they  had  declined 
sending  their  case  to  trial.  The  dangers 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  un^u- 
cated  persons,  could  not  be  disregarded  bj 
any  one  acquainted  with  ancient  or  modern 
history.  The  successful  revolts  of  such 
people  in  ancient  Greece,  must  be  familiar 
to  the  minds  oi  their  lordships ;  and  it  was 
notorious  to  all,  that  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  in  France,  was  accomplished  by 
persons  of  that  description*  He  might 
also  allude  to  the  case  of  Despard  in  this 
country,  and  he  would  ask,  could  there  be 
a  plan  more  absurd  than  the  one  he  formed, 
yet,  happily,  he  was  baffled.  It  was  useless 
then  to  argue  of  plans  being  absurd,  or  of 
their  being  conducted  by  the  lowest  classes 
in  society.  He  was  persuaded  the  com- 
mittee had  done  no  more  than  its  duty  in 
recommending  the  further  continuation  of 
the  suspension,  for  he  firmly  believed  that 
much  quiet  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  since  the  passing  of  this  act« 
.which  would  not  otherwise  have  taken 
place.    Alluding  to  the  insurrection  ia 
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Leediy  it  hftd,  his  lordship  observed,  been 
said  that  Oliyer  had  been  the  cause  of  that 
insurrection.    Now,  he  begged  leave  most 
earneatly  to  protest  against  such  a  doctrine, 
for  the  fact  was,  that  government  knew 
every  fact  connected  with  this  conspiracy 
before  Oliver  was  on  the  spot.    He  could 
not  concur  in  the  reproaches  thrown  out 
on  spies,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  more  or  less  necessary  in  every  free 
country.    As  to  the  measure  itself,  he  was 
persuaded  it    never    would    have    been 
brought  forward,  had  not  government  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  do  so  from  the 
most  urgent  necessity.    Ministers  had  no 
cause  to  be  charged  with  extending  their 
powers;  on  the  contrary,  the^  ought,  as 
he  conceived,  rather  to  be  praised  for  their 
forbearance.    It  had  been  said  that  they 
bad  done  nothing,  and  that  when  the  peo- 
ple asked  for  bread  they  gave  them  a 
stone.    Now  such  was  not  the  case,  for  his 
majesty's  minister!  had  only  done  what 
they  conceived  to  be  essentiiu  to  the  good 
of  the  country.    To  go  no  further  than 
the  poor  laws,  he  would  ask,  did  not  their 
conduct  on  this  show  they  were  actuated 
by  no  other  desire  than  that  of  adopting 
whatever  measures  should  in  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  seem  proper*     They  had 
done  more,  for  tbey  had  made  ev6ry  pes* 
sible  reduction  which  in  consistency  with 
the  public  safety  could  be  made.    He 
concluded  by  giving  his  cordial  support 
to  the  measure,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  liberties,  and  even 
the  salvation  of  the  country. 

Lord  HoUmid  said,  that  the  present 
GuestioD  before  their  lordships  was  simply 
tnis,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  danger  you 
dread*  •  and  what  is  the  remedy  you  pro- 
pose for  such  a  danger  ?  Much  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  French  Revolution, 
and,  indeed,  that  important  event  seemed 
to  have  got  such  hold  of  the  minds  of 
some,  that  looking  back  to  what  had  oc- 
curred, or  forward  to  what  might  happen, 
they  could  think  of  nothing  else.  All  he 
wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  pro- 
posed remedy  would  do  that  good  which 
was  expected  to  flow  from  it  I  He  would 
not  particularly  allude  to  the  year  1791>  i 
as  a  precedent,  because  then  the  countr}' 
was  at  war,  and  besides  the  conspiracy,  if 
a  conspiracy  then  existed,  was  connected 
with  France,  and  supported  by  it.  But 
surely  such  was  not  the  case  now,  for  in 
the  very  report  on  their  lordships  table,  it 
was  candidly  admitted,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  loyal  to  their  sovereigQ 


and  the  constitution.    He  was  dad  to  see 
this  admission,  but  it  still  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  a  noble  friend  of  his  had 
said,  that  while  a  few  only  were  indicted, 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  punish- 
ed.   To  be  liable  to  punishment,  was  in 
itself  a  truly  serious  evil ;  and  this  bill  was 
in  itself  the  greatest  violation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen  that  could 
possibly  tiUce  place.      He  utterly    con- 
demned tiie  system  of  espiofMge  which 
the  noble  viscount  was  bringing  in.    For 
the  measure  now  proposed,  not  a  single 
case  had  been  made  out.    Allusions  had 
been  made  to  humouring  the  people ;   in 
reply  to  which  he  would  state,  that  nei« 
ther  his  friends  nor  himself  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  humour  them,  by  sanctioning 
the  wild  and  delusive  doctrine  of  universal 
suffrage   and  annual  parliaments.      The 
truth  was,  that  he  who  held  out  such  mise- 
rable and    impracticable  theories  to  the 
people  was  their  worst  enemy.    But  cer« 
tainly  it  became  every  friend  of  mankind 
to  resist  this  measure,  which  was  in  truth 
an  abolition  of  public  liberty  totally  un* 
called  for.    Plots  never  would  be  wanting 
to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  suspension  of 
this  act,  which,  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty 
was  to  British  hearts,  dearer  than  life  it- 
self.    He  had  never  said,  there  was  no 
danger;  but  he  had  contended,  that  the 
remedy  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  could  not  produce  the  slightest 
possible  good.     The  privilege  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a 
fine  figure  in  a  cavalcade  on  a  holiday ;  but 
when  the  state  was  in  the  slightest  danger, 
it  was  carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest  of 
drawers.    The  more  frequently  this  privi- 
lege was  suspended,  the  weaker  our  con- 
stitution became.     He  protested,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  against  the  grounds  on 
which  the  bill  was  said  to  rest.     The  sus- 
pension had  never  before  taken  place  on 
such  flimsy  pretexts,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gwe  every  credit 
to  those  who  opposed  the  bill  for  their  love 
of  the  constitution,  although  he  thought 
their  opposition  altogether  unfounded. 
He  was  not  so  absurd  as  to  support  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  be- 
cause there  were  many  individuals  who 
wished  for  annual  parliaments  and  univer* 
sal  suffrage,  and  many  others  who  pre- 
ferred a  republic  to  a  monarchy.  There 
were  other  and  very  different  grounds  for 
the  measure.  ^  While  he  allowed  to  the 
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noble  baron  who  bid  just  spoken^  ibat  tbe 
constitution  recognized  the  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  as  essential  to  the  complete 
system  of  our  liberties,  it  also  recognised 
the  principle*   that  wa  must  be  content 
now  and  then  to  sacrifice  the  temporary 
enjoyment  of  its  benefits*  in  order  to  enjoy 
them  for  a  more  durable  period.     The 
circumstance  of  the  frequent  suspension 
of  the  act  was  a  proof  of  the  recognition 
by  parliament  of  the  principle ;  and  if  he 
had  not  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent dangers  of  the  country,  they  were 
much  greater  than  at  any  of  the  periods 
at  which  the  suspension  had  hitherto  taken 
place.      Advertmg    to  the    observations 
which  had  been  made  on  the  late  trials* 
and  on  spies,  accomplices  and  informers, 
he  observed,    that  long  before  he    had 
heard  the  name  of  Castles,  he  had  stated 
to  his  colleagues*  that  he  considered  the 
transactions  which  followed  the  meeting 
at  Spa-fields  to  be,  in  point  of  law,  high 
treason.     With  respect  to  spies,   he  al- 
lowed that  they  were  liable  to  all  the  epi- 
thets which  had  been  bestowed  on  them ; 
but  he  maintained  that  government,  when 
they  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  in  the 
country,  were  bound  to  employ  such  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  de- 
feating it.    It  was  quite  a  different  thing 
to  stimulate  such  an  individual  to  go  any 
farther*    With  respect  to  the  person  In 
Yorkshire,  respecting  whom  so  much  had 
been  said,  their  lor&ips  would  do  well 
to  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  pro- 
per time  should  come  for  his  noble  friend 
to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  to  remember  that  the  authority  of  a 
country  newspaper  on  the  subject  was  very 
bad  authority  indeed. 
The  House  divided : 
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Thundajff  June  19. 

Copy  Right  Bill.]  Sir  EgeH&n 
^^y^P*9  in  rising,  pursuant  to  his  notice, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Copy  Right  Act  passed  in  the 
5  l!th  George  3rd,  said,  that  he  was  aware 
that  in  this  attempt  he  had  a  powerful  and 


widely  extended  body  to  contend  with. 
He  should  give  as  brief  as  possible  a  history 
of  the  origin  andprogress  of  the  copy  right 
acts.  The  stationers  company  who  were  in- 
corporated by  charter  in  1556,  had  from 
that  date  kept  books,  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher enterea  the  copy  of  which  he  had 
embarked  in  the  publication,  for  the  mu- 
tual convenience  of  establishing  among 
themselves  evidence  of  title,  either  by 
purchase  or  pre-occupancy.    In  additioa 
to  this  protection,  booksellers  and  authors 
oAen  sought  the  authority  of  the  royal 
privilege;    which    last,    for   fear   of  in- 
fringing on  the  statute  against  monopolies 
was  not  accustomed  to  extend  beyond 
14  years.    The  first  legislative  protection 
was  a  parliammitary  ordinance  of  1645  by 
which  all    persons  were  strictly  forbid, 
under  certain  penalties,  to  inteifere  with 
the  copy  rights  of  others,  when  an  entry 
had  been  made  of  the  title  of  the  prior 
claimant  in  the  stationers  book.      For 
this   protection,   it    is    material    to  ob- 
serve, no  price  or  condition  was  required. 
No  copies  of  books,  so  protected,  were 
required  to  be  delivered  to  any  bodies; 
but  the  unquestioned  property  oP  an  au- 
thor in  bis  works;  or  of  a  publisher  who 
had   been    the   first    occupant    in  such 
copies  as  no  author  had  a  claim  to,  was 
recognized  as  the  admitted  law  •  and  as 
such,  better  secured  by  this  parliamentary 
measure.— In  this  state  things  remained 
till  after  the  Restoration.     In  1662  wag 
passed  the  Licensing  act,  with  a  view  to 
suppress  seditious  writings,  and  indeed  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press.    That  act 
contained    numerous    clauses,    and  pro- 
hibited any  publication  without  a  licence 
first  obtained  either  from  the  ministers  of 
state,  or  the  vice-chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Ano- 
ther clause  orders  three  copies  of  every 
publication  to  be  delivered,  one  to  the 
I  king's  library,  and  two  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  apparently  to  furnish  a  certain 
access  to  those  books  by  those  by  whom 
the  licences  had  been  granted;  so  that 
any  deviation   from    the    licence    might 
come  within  their  immediate  cognisance. 
This  act,  by  way,  1  presume,    of  ren- 
dering it  somewhat  less  unpalatable  to 
authors,    contained  a  clause  to  protect 
copy  right,  borrowed  from    the    pariia* 
mentary  ordinance  of  1643.     It  was  re- 
newed three  or  four  times,  but  was  suf- 
fered to  expire  about  1692.    From  that 
time  publishers  had  no  legal  penalties  to 
protect  then  from  piracies;  which  thsncs 
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became  so  frequent  as  to  endanger  their 
best  property.    They  accordingly  peti- 
tioned/or and  obtained  the  celebrated  copy 
right  act  of  queen  Anne  in  1710.    The 
terms  of  that  act,  as  understood  by  the 
parties,  and  as  always  construed  till  the 
decision  of  the  King's-bench  in  1812,  were, 
that  they  who  chose  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion given  to  copy-right  by  its  provisions, 
must  enter  the  title  of  their  work  in  the 
stationers  books ;  and  at  the  time  of  such, 
and  before  publication,  deliver  to   Sta- 
tioners*-hall  nine  copies  to  be  distributed 
to  the  King's  library,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, Sion  college,  the  four  Scotch  uni- 
versities, and  the  Advocates  university  at 
Edinburgh.    As  the  bill  had  been  origi- 
nally brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
three  copies  only  to  the  same  bodies  as 
were  entitled  to  them  under  the  licensing 
act  of  Charles  2nd  were  required  to  be 
delivered.      The  protecting  clause  had 
been  copied  nearly  from  that  act;  and 
this  last  clause  was  apparently  derived 
from  the  same  model.    But  see  the  danger 
of  whetting  the  appetites  of  these  public 
establishments!      In  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  Commons,    two    more 
copies  were  added  to  the  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity and  Sion  college.      The  Scotch 
peers  were  not  unwilling  to  improve  upon 
this  spoil.    In  the  Lords,  four  more  copies 
were  added  for  Scotland,  making  the  total 
nine  copies.     Since  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land, two  more  have  been  added  for  that 
kingdom !     It  was  soon  found,  that  not- 
withstanding this  price  to  be  paid,  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  act  was  very  im- 
perfect.   In  17S5  a  bill  to  render  it  more 
e&ctual  was  carried  through  the  Com- 
mons, but  lost  in  the  Lords.    Publishers 
then  gradually  withdrew  from  the  custom 
of  making  entries  of  their  books  at  Sta- 
tioners'-hall.      The    universities,    disap- 
pointed of  their  prey,  grumbled  and  grew 
lavage,  and  made  several  ingenious  efforts 
to  secure  their  spoils.      At  length,    in 
1811,  Mr.  Professor  Christian  persuaded 
the  university  of  Cambridge  that  the  true 
construction  of  the  act  required  a  delivery 
of  the  eleven  copies,  whether  the  entry 
was  made  or  not,  and  the  court  of  King's- 
benoh  confirmed  this  construction.     The 
booksellers  now  appealed  to  the  legislature 
to  amend  an  act  so  imperfectly  drawn; 
and  which  would  henceforth  operate  as 
such  an  alarming  burthen  on  them.    In 
the  progress  of  the  bill  brought  in  on  this 
occasion  in  1814,  the  universities  exerted 
all  their  powerful  and  widely  ramified  in- 


tereat  to  rivet,  not  to  loosen,  the  chains : 
to  add  to  their  new  got  spoils,  farther  ac- 
quisitions never  pretended  even  by  them 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  the  act 
•»and  to  give  nothing  but  that  which  was 
to  come  from  others,  and  not  from  them. 
They  were  too  successful.    The  amended 
act  is  an  highly  aggravated  grievance—- 
and  sir  Egerton  said,  he  felt  it  hi^  duty, 
notwithstanding  bis  strong  sense  of  the 
power  of  the  bodies  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  to  attempt  to  alleviate  this  great 
injustice.     It  had  been  contended,  that 
the  payment  of  these  eleven  copies  was  no 
burthen.      Why,    in    22    months,   they 
amounted  to2,100article8,  and  the  prices  of 
those  only  where  prices  could  be  ascertain- 
ed, came  to  upwards  of  8662/.  Nearlyone- 
third  of  this  sum  came  from  books  of  prices 
above  20^.  consisting  of  only  163  articles, 
of  which  books  the  average  impression 
could  not  reach  250  copies.    Taking  this 
at  41-  per  cent.,  will  it  be  argued  that  this 
burthen  is  light  ?    Will  it  be  doubted  that 
it  is  a  tax  equal  to  half  the  profits,  taking 
the  whole  profits  at  9^  per  cent. — It  had 
been  said,  that  it  was  no  more  than  the 
paper;   but  will  the  pressman  work  for 
nothing  ?    Is  there  no  wear  of  type»rno 
waste  of  ink,  &c.  ?     Then  if  the  cost  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  pleaded,  that  these  eleven 
copies  would  scarcely  be  sold :  and  why 
not  as  well  remain  in  public  libraries,  as 
in  booksellers  warehouses  ?      But  it  is  in 
this  accumulation  of  his  warehouse,  that  a 
bookseller's  capital  is  saved.     At  due  in- 
tervals, he  turns  out  these  heaps  at  a  trade 
price,  at  least  far  above  the  price  of  waste 
paper  1  Yet  even  the  waste  paper  value  of 
these  eleven  copies  in  a  course  of  years 
would  amount  to  roost  serious  sums.    But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  greatest  part  of 
the  grievance.    The  placing  eleven  copies 
in  these  libraries  takes  out  of  the  market 
a  proportionate  number  of  purchasers  for 
the  stock  that  remains.    It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  assert,  that  every  one  of  th^ 
eleven  copies  so  deposited  takes  out  at 
least  nine  purchasers,  so  that  at  least  100 
purchasers  are  thus  withdrawn  for  every 
expensive  work.    In  this  way  sir  Egerton 
contended,  that  the  act  of  1814  operated 
as  an  extinguisher  upon  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable.    He  instanced 
in    a    proposed     work    of   Nondescript 
Plants  of  South  America,  by  baron  Hum- 
boldt, which    had    been    thus    crushed. 
He  also  complained  that  the  late  act  sub- 
jected publishers  to  a  claim  for  copies  of 
reprints  of  old  books  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
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act  of  queen  Anne,  which  he  complained 
to  have  been  so  worded,  as  if  almost  to 
catch  them  by  stealth ;  and  never  to  have 
been  within  the  contemplation  or  even 
suspicion  of  the  original  framers  of  the 
Bct.  He  then  asked,  upon  what  principle 
those  demands  of  the  public  bodies  for  the 
payment  to  them  of  so  grievous  impost 
stood?  Had  authors  and  publishers,  or 
had  they  not,  a  title  to  this  property  ?  If 
they  had,  the  state  were  bound  to  protect 
that  ri^ht,  as  far  as  any  provisions  could 
be  devised  to  protect  it.  They  were 
bound  to  do  it  without  conditions — with- 
out a  tax,  except  such  as  all  other  pro- 
perty was  liable  to.  What !  to  put  an  in- 
come tax  on  them — and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  partial  interests  of  a  fewpublicJibraries, 
when  an  income  tax,  even  for  the  most 
urgent  public  interests,  was  taken  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Sir  Egerton  men- 
tioned manj'  other  details,  and  used  many 
other  arguments.  For  these  he  apolo- 
gised to  the  House,  as  not  likely  to  be 
other  than  fetiguing.  <<  Tedious  as  they 
may  appear,"  said  he,  "  they  are  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  what  I  could  have  said 
on  the  subject.  But  I  forbear.  If  the 
House  grows  impatient  of  these  minutiae, 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  heaviness  of  my 
task.  But  the  cause  of  literature  is  sacred, 
I  know  its  value :  I  am  sure  that  truth 
and  justice  are  on  my  side ;  and  I  will  not 
abandon  it."  He  then  moved,  <<  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
and  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  54th  of 
his  present  majesty,  so  far  as  regards 
books  published  before  the  act  of  queen 
Anne,  respecting  the  claims  to  eleven 
copies  of  the  said  books,  and  also  to  very 
limited  editions  of  books.'' 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  question,  as  he 
dissented  from  it  in  every  possible  point  of 
view. 

^  Sir  S.  RomiUy  said,  it  was  no  doubt  de- 
sirous that  public  institutions  should  be 
furnished  with  books,  but  it  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  public  expense,  and  not  at 
that  of  the  poor  author.  The  tax  thus 
imposed  on  authors  was  founded  on  a  bar- 
barous principle,  and  deserved  the  repro> 
bation  of  the  House. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  real  question 
before  the  House  was,  whether  they  would 
consent  to  a  repeal  of  the  law  passed  in 
1614.  He  could  never  allow  it  to  be  said, 
that  an  act  like  the  present,  which  went 
to  promote  the  interests  of  learningi  was 
founded  on  a  barbarous  principle. 
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Sir  F.  Burdeu  had  heard  nothing  to 
justify  any  opposition  to  the  present  mo- 
tion, which,  as  he  conceived,  was  founded 
on  the  strictest  justice.  The  question  at 
issue  was  simply  this:  whether  a  man 
shall  derive  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and 
enjoy  them  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
family  or  be  compelled  to  give  them  away  to 
others  ?  When  the  House  considered  the 
character,  situation,  and  rank  of  those 
public  bodies  who  claimed  these  publica- 
tions, and  how  able  they  were  to  pay 
for  them,  be  was  persuaded  they  ought  to 
hesitate  before  they  rejected  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  opposed  the  motion,  be- 
cause he  saw  no  grounds  whatever  which 
could  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

Mr,  Ponsonby  had,  for  the  first  time« 
heard  that  literature  was  promoted  by  au- 
thors being  compelled  to  give  their  pub- 
lications to  the  universities.  For  these 
learned  bodies  he  felt  a  sincere  respect, 
but  he  could  not  help  saying  they  were 
always  disposed  to  take  a  great  deal,  while 
they  gave  but  little.  If  the  universities 
required  these  books,  they  should  either 
pay  for  them  or  the  public  should.  He 
did  not  see  why  these  public  bodies  should 
not  purchase  their  books  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. It  was  truly  absurd  to  say  that 
literature  was  promoted  by  their  receiv- 
ing these  copies  from  poor  authors. 

Mr.  Croker  thought  the  right  hon.  gan- 
tleman  bad  not  read  the  act  of  queea 
Anne,  which  expressly  states  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  were  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature.     Besides,  he  had  nor  | 
recollected  the  advantages  which  authors   • 
obtained  by  this  act  in  the  extension  of  < 
their  copy -rights.    It  was  not  fair,  as  he 
presumed,  to  call  this  a  tax  on  authors* 

Mr.  Brougham  considered,  that  bis 
right  hon.  friend  had  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman,  but  certainly  the  provisions  of 
the  last  bill  rendered  it  necessary  to  be 
amended,  as  it  imposed  a  greater  burthen 
on  authors,  than  they  ought  to  bear.  It 
certainly  was  not  any  encouragement  to 
learning,  to  impose  on  poor  men  the  task 
of  supplying  the  universities  with  books, 
and  thereby  unnecessarily  sparing  the 
funds  of  those  rich  and  well  endowed  bo- 
dies. 

Mr.  Finlay  opposed  the  motion,  observ- 
ing, that  the  contribution  of  eleven  copies 
was  not  so  heavy  a  tax  as  by  some  it  was 
suppoaed  to  be,  as,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
little  more  than  the  expense  of  paper  and 
priDtipg. 
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Mr.  Wyfm  conceived  that  it  was  abso- 
lately  necessary  to  revise  the  act«  in  con* 
•equence  of  the  manner  in  which  its  pro* 
▼isiont  had  been  executed.  It  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  circurostance,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  the  universities, 
who  refused  novels  and  music,  the  learned 
bodies,  to  whom  the  law  gave  these  copies, 
took  them  of  every  description  of  work 
that  was  published.  It  was  not  just,  that 
by  this  means  a  power  should  be  given  to 
send  expensive  publications  into  the 
market  in  competition  with  the  publisher. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  adjudge  to 
the  universities  a  pecuniary  compensation 
which  might  be  used  for  the  advancement 
of  learning. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  mo« 
tion,  57 ;  Against  it,  58 :  Majority  1. 

Spies  and  Ikfoamers.]]  On  our  re- 
admission  to  the  gallery, 

Sir  F.  Burdeii  was  reprobating  the  em- 
ployment  of  spies  as  allies  of  government 
m  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  While 
such  instruments  were  made  use  of,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  man's  property  or 
persons  could  be  safe ;  and  the  misdeeds 
of  one  of  these  miscreants,  whose  conduct 
had  lately  been  brought  to  light,  proved, 
but  too  plainly,  the  truth  of  what  he  as- 
aerted.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
bearing  that  the  noble  lord  had  attempted 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  as 
Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Welbeck-street,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  ministers  whe- 
ther those  spies  had  their  authority  for 
making  use  of  the  names  of  individuals  ? 
A  transaction  of  this  sort  had  occurred,  in 
regard  to  which  the  state  of  the  times  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  vindicate  his 
own  character,  however  contemptible  and 
unworthy  of  notice  the  individuals  might 
otherwise  be.  It  did  appear  then,  that 
Oliver,  the  fellow  of  Reynolds,  had  gone 
about  the  country  introducing  himself 
<*  with  sir  F,  Burdett*s  compliments.*' 
After  what  had  already  come  out,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  far  this  man  might 
be  authorized  by,  or  associated  with,  go- 
vecnment.  If  so,  the  infamy  of  such 
transactions  was  mutual  on  the  employer 
and  the  employed  ;  or  rather  the  govern- 
ment that  could  employ  such  agents,  the 
scourge,  and  pest  of  society,  was  even 
more  culpable  than  the  wretched  agents 
themselves;  and  if  «<  Universal  justice 
ruled  the  ball,"  tne  noble  lord  would  be 
tried  with  his  creatures,  Castle  and  Oliver, 
for  their  coaapiracies  against  the  subjects 


of  this  kingdomr  If  the  employers  of 
these  men  had  any  feeling,  or  any  con- 
science, they  would  have  shunned  the  as- 
sistance of  sucli  unworthy  allies ;  for  they 
might  beforehand  have  been  sure  that 
such  agents  would  go  beyond  their  in- 
structions, because  it  waa  their  obvious  in- 
terest to  do  so :  if  they  did  not  promote 
treason,  their  employment  was  at  an  end. 
A  jury  of  able,  independent,  and  honest 
men,  liad  shown  their  sense  of  the  infa- 
mous purposes  fur  which  these  spiea  had 
been  employed. 

Lord  CoitUreagh  said,  that  if  any  im- 
proper use  had  been  made  of  the  hon. 
baronet's  name,  it  was  owing,  not  as  the 
hon.  baronet  would  insinuate,  to  any  di- 
rections on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, buty  in  all  probability  to  causes 
over  which  the  hon.  baronet  himself  had 
greater  control.  At  a  proper  period,  he 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  justify  the 
part  taken  by  government  on  this  subiect. 
If  the  hon.  baronet's  name  had  been  mixed 
up  with  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  he  had  alluded,  it  waa 
himself  that  he  had  to  thank  for  it,  and 
not  his  majesty's  government. 

Tithe  Exemptions  Bill.}  Mr. 
Curweti  said : — The  question  I  have  to 
submit  to  the  House  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  onl^  as  it  relates  to  pro- 
perty, but  in  the  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  preventing  vexatious  and  expeo* 
sive  litigations,  higldy  injurious  to  public 
morals,  as  well  as  to  the  temporal  interesta 
of  the  clergy.  I  am  anxious,  in  the  ou^ 
set,  explicitly  to  disclaim  all  intention  of 
proposing  any  thing  which  can  lessen  the 
security  of  the  property  of  the  church  or 
lay  proprietor  of  titnes.  Tithes,  like 
all  other  descriptiona  of  property,  ought 
to  be  held  sacred.  If  I  succeed  in  show- 
ing that  the  law  of  evidence  for  substan- 
tiating a  title  to  tithes  is  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
principle  as  applicable  to  all  other  kinda 
of  property,— that  the  powers  with  which 
the  church  is  armed  are  unnecessary  for 
the  protection  of  ita  own  property,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  others ;  I 
shall,  I  trust  have  made  out  a  case  calling 
for  legislative  interference.  Fortunately, 
this  may  be  accomplished  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  new  principle ;  all  that  is 
requisite  to  be  done  is,  to  make  the  Liw 
applicable  to  property  analogous  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  tithes.  No  statute  of  limita- 
tion  exist;}   against   the  claims   of  the 
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church ;  consequently  no  length  of  poa- 
session,  nor  even  an  uninterrupted  enjoy • 
ment  of  centuries,  bars  her  claims  to  tithes. 
Prima  Jade  the  church  is  entitled  to 
them ;  and  nothing  less  than  complete 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  exemption 
claimed  by  the  land-owner  can  be  or  any 
avail  against  the  demand.  Prior  to  the 
9th  George  Srd,  the  Crovrn  enjoyed  a  si- 
milar  privilege.  A  possession  of  sixty 
years  u  now  a  bar  against  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  Crown ;   but  no  length  of 

.  time  whatever  will  preclude  the  right  of 
tithes ;  and  as  the  church  is  prima  facie 
entitled  to  them,  lapse  of  time,  which  in 
all  other  oases  strengthens  the  title  to 
property,  has  the  effect  of  weakening  it  in 
the  case  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  evidence  of  the  exemption  becomes 

^  thereby  more  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  justice 
than  this.  Uninterrupted  enjoyment  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  ought,  and  in  all 
cases  but  that  of  the  church  does,  confer 
an  unimpeachable  title.  Not  to  admit 
prescription  and  enjoyment  as  a  ground 
of  title,  is  to  shake  all  title,  and  to  leave 

fToperty  exposed  to  endless  litigation, 
n  the  present  instance  of  the  church,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  papers  I  moved  for  in 
the  early  part  of  tne  session,  exhibiting 
above  120  causes  determined  in  the  courts 
of  exchequer  and  chancery  in  the  last 
seven  years,  and  about  an  equal  number 
now  pending,  the  fact  has  but  too  well 
corresponded  with  the  theory.  Disputes 
daily  arise ;  and  the  most  tedious,  and 
expensive  suits,  are  the  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  this  palpable  defect  in' our  law. 
.The  land'Owner  is  naturally  unwilling  to 
surrender  a  right  which  long  enjoyment 
has  taught  him  to  think  justly  his,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  perhaps  unable  \o 
prove,  from  loss  of  deeds  or  other  evi- 
dence of  facts  to  make  out  his  title  to 
the  exemptions  according  to  the  severe 
rules  of  evidence  adhered  to  in  the  courts 
of  equity.  In  the  end,  he  is  not  only 
despoiled  of  his  property,  but  is  also 
loaded  with  the  costs  of  a  long  and  expen- 
sive litigation.  The  evil  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  is  glaring.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  I  have  the  first  law  authorities,  in 
a  case  decided  in  Chancery  by  lord  Elles- 
mere,  with  the  principal  judges.  For 
'<  tempus  est  edax  rerum,"  *'  records  and 
letters  patent,  and  others  writings,  either 
consume  or  are  lost,  or  are  embezzled  t 
God  forbid  that  ancient  grants  and  acts 
should  be  drayn  in  queatioOi  although 
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that  cannot  be  shown  which  at  first  was 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  thing/^ 
In  the  case  of  church  lands,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  the  church  should  be  bound  by 
the  same  statutes  and  rules  of  limitation 
by  which  other  property,  not  excepting 
the  Crown  itself,  is  bound,  But  the  case 
of  tithes  is  somewhat  different.  Tracts  of 
land  which  have  been  hitherto  barren, 
™&J>  hy  modern  improvement  in  agricul* 
ture,  be  brought  mto  culture;  and  it 
would  be  unjust,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
church  should  be  deprived  of  her  tithes. 
A  modified  limitation  of  half  a  century, 
from  the  present  time,  might  be  reasonable. 
The  respectability  of  the  church  is  an 
object  in  which  the  nation  at  large  is 
deeply  concerned.  Fully  to  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  the  extensive  litiga- 
tion of  late  years,  it  will  be  for  the  House 
to  consider,  that  the  duration  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  suits  has  not  been  less 
than  six  or  seven  years,  pending  which 
the  churches  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  nearly  deserted.  To  such  lengths 
have  hostilities,  in  too  many  cases,  been 
carried  between  the  pastor  and  their 
flocks  I  Thus  is  that  respect  and  venera« 
tion  so  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of 
the  sacred  functions  broke  throueh  and 
destroyed.  This  is  ground  sufficient  of 
itself  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  this 
House.  Great  as  the  evil  has  been,  it 
will,  in  the  course  of  things,  become 
yearly  greater,  as  the  security  of  property 
decreases.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  blame  imputable  to  individuals,  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  are  distinguished 
by  a  very  praise-worthy  moderation. 
How  long  this  body  may  be  proof  against 
the  strong  temptation  the  law  holds  out 
for  litigation  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture. 
Lord  Hobart,  in  the  case  of  Siade  v. 
Drake,  says,  ''  It  is  a  strange  anoraalum 
tithes  differing  from  all  other  cases  in  law: 
for,  whereas  prescriptions  and  antiquity  of 
time  fortifies  all  other  titles,  and  suppoteth 
the  best  beginning  that  law  can  give  them> 
in  this  case  it  works  clean  the  contrary 
and  this  is  injavorem  ecdesia^  lest  laymen 
should  spoil  the  church.''  The  practice 
of  the  courts  of  law,  in  latter  times,  has 
been,  to  fortify  the  claims  of  prescriptions 
thus  in  the  solemn  argument  of  Reid  r. 
Brookman,  about  26  years  ago,  lord  Ken« 
yon  ruled,  that  instead  of  the  proferi  it 
might  be  alleged  that  the  deed  was  lost 
and  destroyed  by  time  and  accident,  and 
that  usage  would  prove  it,  observing^ 
*' this  is  founded,  on  nccessiiyi  since  ba 
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SaiCB  the  Unibii  this  country  htd  been 
enmsed  in  a  tremendouB  conflict*  which 
Ittd  in  lonie  degree  warranted  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  House  to  enter  into  the 
ioqninr ;  but  if  on  the  recurrence  of  peace, 
the  House  were  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  question,  he  could  not  conceive 
when  they  would  be  disposed  to  consider 
iU  To  obtain  this  object,  he  should  move, 
<*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  bis  royal  hi|hness  the  Prince  R^ent, 
prayinff  that  his  Rpval  Highness  wul  be 
pleased  to  direct  such  deliberate  and  ac- 
curate inquiry  to  be  made,  during  the 
prorogation  of  narliament,  into  the  state 
and  condition  or  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
Ikiay  enaUe  this  House,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session,  to  enter 
with  vigour  and  eflkct  into  a  complete  in* 
▼estigation  of  the  causes,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  evils  which  affict  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  to  devise  such 
■alularyand  efficacious  remedies,  framed 
in  the  spirit  of  British  constitutional  le- 
fpslation,  as  may  appear  to  our  dispu- 
aionate  judgment  most  adequate  to  eflect 
their  complete  and  permanent  removal; 
and  in  the  impressive  terms  of  the  act  for 
the  Union  or  the  two  Kingdoms,  <  to 
<  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests 
^  of  Great  Britab  and  Ireland,  and  to 

*  consolidate   the  strength,   power,  and 

*  resources  of  the  British  empire/" 

Sir  G.  //itf  contended,  that  if  the  House 
ahoald  consent  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  it 
would  kindle  the  annnosities  soosisting 
hetween  the  two  parties  b  Ireland.  He 
•moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  other 
-orders  of  the  day  be  now  read. 

Sir  N*  CoUhuniy  In  dissenting  from  the 
motion,  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  many 
^ievances  existed  in  Ireland,  which  ought 
to  be  redressed;  but  it  implied  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  which  he, 
for  one,  did  not  feeL 

'  The  House  divided  on  the  Amaod- 
ment :  Ayes,  59 ;  Noes,  10. 
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S.  R6milly  presented  a  petition  from  Kiog* 
ston-upon-HuU,  against  the  farther  Sus-* 
jMnsion  of  the  H  weas  Corpus.  The  pe- 
titioners expressed  their  opmion,  that  tha 
existing  laws  were  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  putting  down  any  disaflection 
that  might  exist ;  and  prayed  the  House, 
that,  Instead  of  oassing  an  act  to  that  ef- 
fect, they  woulu  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  session  in  correcting  public  abuses  and 
lessenmg  public  expenditure^— The  peti- 
tion was  then  read. 

Lord  A.  Hamilion  firmly  believed,  that 
there  was  not  the  sUghtest  ground  for  tbo 
suspension  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was 
more  especially  unsafe  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Crown  in  that  quarter,  after 
the  specimen  that  bad  been  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  Mackinlay.  That  man  had 
been  arrested,  confined,  dragged  before  a 
tribunal,  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
then  dropped.  The  same  course  had  been 
a  second  time  repeated,  and  a  second  time 
the  indictment  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
law«officer  of  the  Crown  had  determined 
a  third  time  to  prosecute  this  man,  and 
the  prooeedinas  were  stUl  pending. 

Mr.  Brou^um  was  surprised  that  mi- 
nisters had  given  no  answer  to  an  allega- 
tion that  a  man  had  been  put  three  timea 
on  his  defence.  He  knew  that  by  tha 
Scotch  law,  most  unhappily  for  Scotland, 
a  party  mi§^t  be  tried  a  tnousand  times  for 
the  same  ofiisnce,  if  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown  thought  it  advisable.  The  House 
had  been  informed,  that  the  &8t  indict- 
ment against  this  unfortunate  man  had 
been  quashed  by  the  Court:  there  had 
been  one  trial,  one  detention  in  prison, 
one  solitary  confinement,  one  period  of 
painful  suspense;  then  came  a  second 
charge,  a  second  imprisonment,  a  second 
periml  of  suspense,  a  second  judgment, 
and  a  second  mdictment  ouasned.  The 
Crown  officers,  not  satisned  with  this^ 
were  now  preparing  a  third  torture  for 
this  unfortunate  man.  It  was  impostibla 
to  say  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  but  no  lawyer  who  read  the  indict- 
ment could  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  inef* 
ficacy. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  said,  that  althoueh  the 
person  in  question  was  only  tried  for  fe- 
lony, yet  he  was  always  committed  on  a 
charge  of  treason. 

The  Aitamey*General  said,  he  kaew 
neither  the  case  nor  the  name  of  the  per* 
son  whose  case  was  now  alluded  to.  But 
it  did  not  seem  that  this  was  the  proper 
time  to  diicuss  that  cas^  for  it  had  pa 
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for  irhose  benefit  the  church  in  early 
times  was  bound  to  provide^  and  whence, 
probably,  originated  the  payment  of  tithes. 
At  the  reformation  a  great  many  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  monasteries  and  re- 
ligious houses  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  were  disposed  of  to  various 
purchasers*    In  very  many  cases,  parties, 
claiming  under  these  grants,  are  not  able 
to  make  out,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
that  their  lands  were  parcel  of  such  abbey 
lands;  but  hare  proof  that  such  lands 
have  always  been  enjoyed,  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  tithes.    Whilst  the  rector 
or  Tlcar  hu  constantly  received  tithes  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  parish,  and  never  of 
these  lanas,  yet  this  is  not  sufficient,  and 
tithes  are  neverUieless  recoverable.    This 
h  a  case  strongly  calling  for  remedy.— 
There  is  a  further  class  of  tithe-owners, 
the  lay-impropriator.     These  lay-impro- 
prifltors  have  all  the  rights  of  spiritual 
persons  whom  tbe^  represent— and  the 
aame  mode  of  decision  is  applied  to  them ; 
though  by  the  S2d  Henry  8th  they  are 
become  temporal  inheritances  with  every 
right  incidental  to  such  property.    The 
deeds,  sanctioning  such  sales  from  the 
first  grantees,  are,  in  a  great  majority  of 
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order  that  it  may  be  printed  and  dveiii*' 
lated  throughout  the  kingdom.  I  have 
now  to  move  for  leaye  to  bnng  in  a  bill  tw 
amend  the  laws  relative  to  raedusea,  piw* 
scHptions,  and  exemptions  from  tithes. 

Sir  W.  ScM  would  not  resist  the  ma* 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  but  al« 
though  he  coincided  in  much  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  should 
be  sorry  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
public,  that  he  could  ultimately  agree  to 
the  great  innovation  which  the  bill  prcK 
posra  to  make. 

Sir  S.  RwmUy  supported  the  bill,  al* 
though  he  feared  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  give  an  opportunity  sufficiently 
to  discuss  so  important  a  subject.  He 
confirmed  all  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
mover  with  respect  to  the  inoonveniencea 
of  the  present  law,  and  particularly  the 
circumstance  that  long  possession,  which 
strengthened  all  other  property,  weakened 
churdi  property ;  since,  instead  of  a  pre« 
scriptive  title  being  obtained  in  60  years, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  back  GOO  years,  ia 
order  to  establish  a  claim. 

Mr.  Lockhari  contended,  that  such  a 
bill  would  be  most  valuable,  in  order  to 
settle  the  titles  to  church  property,  and 


cases,  I  believe,  lost  or  destroyed;  yet,   put  them  on  the  best  foundation, 
monstroua  as  it  may  appear,  the  courts  of      Leave  was  granted  to  brmg  in  the  bill^ 


•xdiequer  and  chancery  refuse  to  admit 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  sudh  conveyances.  In  the 
case  of  the  corporation  of  Bury  v*  Evans, 
l7S5,  it  was  decided  the  court  would  not 
presume  the  existence  of  a  deed,  in  the 
case  of  a  lay-impropriator,  though  the 
non-payment  of  tithes  beyond  all  memoir 
was  made  out.  It  is  fairly  to  be  presumed, 
rectors,  vicars,  and  lay-impropriators,  have 
been  encouraged  to  institute  suits  in  chan- 
cery and  the  exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  modules,  real  compositions, 
and  exemptions,  merely  on  the  chance  of 
succeeding  by  the  default  of  the  defen- 
dants' title  from  loss  of  deeds,  and  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  been  succesdiil. 
To  stop  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  the 
legislature  must  adopt  measures  such  as  I 
have  now  to  recommend  to  them.  Short 
€f  this  the  landholder  will  be  despoiled  of 
his  legal  rights  by  the  church.  Without 
some  legislative  measure  such  as  I  propose, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  church  from  plun- 
dering the  community  and  destroying 
those  exemptions  to  which  they^  are  justly 
entitled.— It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask 
more  of  *  the  House  than  to  sufier  the  bill 
to  be  brought  m,  and  read  a  fint  tinier  m 


State  op  Ireland.]     Sir  J.  Neto» 
port,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Irehmd,  lamented  the  evident 
indifierence  that    appeared    to    prevail 
among  the  members  towards  that  subject, 
by  the  very  thin  attendance  then  present* 
His  sole  wish  was  to  compel  minist^  to 
give  some  pledge,  that  dunng  the  ensuing 
prorogation,  they  would  cause  a  revis&Mi 
of  the  state  of  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  empire.    Since  the   Union  sixteea 
years  had  elapsed,   and  Ireland  had  s 
right  to  have  its  affiurs  fully  and  iropar- 
tiallv  examined.    He  had  early  in  the 
session  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  that  coun* 
try^  but  this  consideration  vras  waived  by 
a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  on  tlie 
pretence  that  it  came  more  immediately 
within  ^e  purview  of  tlie  finance  commit- 
tee.   The  report  of  that  committee  had 
been  brought  in,  and  fully  confirmed  the 
distressing  statement  he  had  made  of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland.    This  should  be  in* 
quired  into,  and  the  House  miaht  be  aasur* 
ed,  thai  if  it  were  not  fairly  taken  up.  Ire* 
land  vonld  force  heiself  on  their  atteblion* 
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fiboe  the  Uiubnf  this  country  had  been 
eogi^ged  in  a  tremendous  conflict,  which 
kad  in  some  degree  warranted  the  unwil* 
lingneat  of  the  House  to  enter  into  the 
inquinr ;  but  if  on  the  recurrence  of  peace, 
the  House  were  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  question,  he  could  not  conceive 
when  they  would  be  disposed  to  consider 
il..  To  obtain  this  object,  he  should  move, 
^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  his  Roval  Highness  wui  be 
pleasedtodirect  such  deliberate  and  ac- 
curate inquinr  to  be  made,  during  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
may  enable  this  House,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session,  to  enter 
mith  vigour  and  effisct  into  a  complete  in* 
▼estigation  of  the  causes,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  evils  which  afflict  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  to  devise  such 
salutary  and  efficacious  remedies,  framed 
VI  the  spirit  of  British  constitutional  le- 
gation, as  may  appear  to  our  dispas- 
sionate judgment  most  adequate  to  eflect 
their  complete  and  permanent  removal ; 
and  in  the  impressive  terms  of  the  act  for 
the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  *  to 
^  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests 
^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 

*  consolidate   the  strength,    power,  and 

*  resources  of  the  British  empire."' 

Sir  G.  //jtf  contended,  that  if  the  House 
ahottld  consent  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  it 
would  kindle  the  animosities  suosuting 
lietween  the  two  parties  in  Ireland.  He 
-moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  other 
4irders  of  the  day  be  now  read. 

Sir  N»  Colihurstf  in  dissenting  from  the 
motion,  did  not  mean  to  deny  uiat  many 
^ievances  existed  in  Ireland,  which  ought 
to  be  redressed;  but  it  implied  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  which  he, 
for  one,  did  not  fed. 

'  The  House  divided  on  the  Ameod- 
ment :  Ayes,  59 ;  Noes,  10. 
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S.  R6milly  presented  a  petition  frcmi  Kiog^ 
ston-upon-HulI,  against  the  farther  Sue** 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Thepe** 
titioners  expresseu  their  opmion,  that  the 
existing  laws  were  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  putting  down  any  disaffection 
that  might  exist ;  and  prayed  the  House^ 
that,  instead  of  passing  an  act  to  that  ef- 
fect, they  would  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  session  in  correcting  public  abuses  and 
lessening  public  expenditure.— The  pieti- 
tion  was  then  read. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  firmly  believed,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
suspension  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was 
more  especially  unsafe  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Crown  in  that  quarter,  after 
the  specimen  that  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  Mackinlay.  That  man  had 
been  arrested,  confined,  dragged  before  a 
tribunal,  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
then  dropped.  Toe  same  course  had  been 
a  second  time  repeated,  and  a  second  time 
the  indictment  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
law-officer  of  the  Crown  hsd  determined 
a  third  time  to  prosecute  this  man,  and 
the  proceedincs  were  still  pending. 

Mr.  Brou^uim  was  surprised  that  mi- 
nisters had  given  no  answer  to  an  allege* 
tion  that  a  man  had  been  put  three  times 
on  his  defence.  He  knew  that  by  the 
Scotch  law,  most  unhappily  for  Scotland, 
a  party  might  be  tried  a  thousand  times  for 
the  same  offence,  if  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown  thought  it  advisable.  The  House 
had  been  informed,  that  the  first  indict- 
ment against  this  unfortunate  man  had 
been  quashed  by  the  Court:  there  had 
been  one  trial,  one  detention  in  prison, 
one  solitary  confinement,  one  period  of 
painful  suspense;  then  came  a  second 
charge,  a  second  imprisonment,  a  second 
period  of  suspense,  a  second  judgment, 
and  a  second  indictment  quashed.  The 
Crown  officers,  not  satisned  with  this, 
were  now  preparing  a  third  torture  for 
this  unfortunate  man.  It  was  impos^ble 
to  say  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  but  no  lawyer  who  read  the  indict- 
ment could  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  inef- 
ficacy. 

Sir  S*  Romitty  said,  that  although  the 
person  in  question  was  only  tried  for  fe- 
lony, yet  he  was  always  committed  on  a 
charse  of  treason. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  knew 
neither  the  case  nor  the  name  of  the  per- 
son whose  case  was  now  alluded  to.  But 
it  did  not  seem  that  this  was  tlie  proper 
time  to  discuss  that  case^  for  it  had  no 
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connexion  with  tbtf  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.  How  the  law  of  Scot^ 
hind  was  upon  this  point  he  did  not  know; 
but  by  the  law  of  England,  a  man  might 
be  tried  more  than  three  times  for  the 
same  acts,  if  they  were  each  time  charged 
as  different  offences. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  any  thing  illegal  in  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  alluded  to. 

Mrl  fP.  DundasBeAdf  if  die  proceedings 
in  the  case  alluded  to  were  allowed  to  be 
legal,  the  question  was  whether  the  House 
Iras  now  to  be  called  upon  to  alter  the  law 
of  Scotland  ?  There  was  not  the  lea»t 
connexion  between  the  case  of  the  man 
Iklluded  to,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act. 

Sir  J.  Newport  maintained,  that  there 
tvas  a  strong  connexion  between  the  case 
mentioned  and  the  suspension.  The  ques- 
tion on  the  suspension  was,  whether  mi- 
nisters should  be  entrusted  with  certain 
Sowers,  and  the  question  in  this  case  was, 
ow  ministers  had  exercised  the  powers 
committed  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Abercrombie  said,  that  when  the 
House  considered  that  a  man  had  been 
three  times  tried,  and  three  times  impri- 
iBoned  for  the  same  offence,  it  did  seem 
tnore  naturnl  that  some  person  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  auMect, 
than  that  ministers  should  not  consider  it 
Within  the  scope  of  their  duty  to  explain 
circumstances  so  revolting  to  every  pro- 
per feeling.  Their  silence  created  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion they  had  received  from  Scotland. 
Every  persoa  recollected  the  oath  that 
had  been  read  in  that  House  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  was  astonished  that  minis- 
ters had  given  no  answer  to  the  question 
of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  CaslUreagh  allowed  that  if  there 
had  been  any  impropriety  in  the  proceed- 
ing alluded  to,  it  might  be  a  fit  subject, 
at  some  future  period,  for  the  attention  of 
parliament ;  but  nothing  could  be  so  liltle 
productiveof  public  utility  as  that  collateral 
mode  of  attacking  theconduct  of  a  court  of 
law,  and  of  demanding  an  explanation  which 
those  who  asked  it  must  be  aware  ministers 
could  not  be  prepared  to  give.  If  there 
was  any  one  thing  of  which  the  House 
ought  to  be  jealous,  it  was  of  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  ministers  with  the 
courts  of  law.  He  considered  the  ques- 
tions put  as  coming  morfe  from  pohtical 
hojitiliiy  than  from  any  real  complaint 
against  the  Scotch  judicature.    He  was 
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not  ashamed  to  say,  thai  fie  wot  not  ac« 
quainted  with  what  the  lord  advocate  wi9 
doing  400  miles  off.  However,  he  en* 
tered  no  defence  for  tfai|^  officer ;  hm  had 
the  highest  opinitm  of  hif  ekill  and  int^* 
rity,  and  believed  that  he  wonld  give  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  charges  whenever 
he  was  arraigned;  biit  he  did  protest 
against  the  arraigning  him  thoa  in  hie 
absence. 

Lord  MHton  thought  the  »oUe  hird'i 
protest  was  one  of  the  moat  extmordinarj 
he  had  ever  heard.  The  noUe  lord 
seemed  to  have  abdicated  the  aoperin* 
tendence  of  hie  majesty*s  mioiaten  over 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown* 

Lord  Cattleteagh  protested  ogaioitiiidl 
incidental  discussions. 

Mr.  Ponsonbjf  tA\if  he  was  sore  theie 
was  nothing  farther  from  the  dioagfats  of 
pensons  on  his  side  of  the  House  than  to 
arraign  the  Scottish  judicatmre.  But 
the  lord  advocate  was  not  the  Soottisil 
judicature — he  was  not  a  court  of  justice. 
He  was  only  the  prosecuting  officer  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown.  He  would  say  it 
did  appear  extraordiaary  that  the  same 
man  should  be^tried  three  times.  In 
England  such  a  proceeding  would  te 
called  illegal  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Canning  argued,  that  a  ebarge 
against  the  lord  advocate,  coupled  with 
an  admission  that  he  had  acted  according 
to  the  Scotch  law,  was,  in  fact,  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  whole  system  of  Scotch  Hidi- 
cature.  If  what  had  been  done  was  legal 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  anraign  the  coo« 
duct  of  the  officer  concerned:  bat  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  propose  a  w* 
meay  for  such  a  law.  Whether  the  lord 
advocate  had  gone  beyond  the  discretioii 
vested  in  him,  this  was  not  the  time  to  in^- 
quire ;  but  his  noble  friend  had  said  witk 
reason,  that  the  effect  of  what  had  been 
stated  was,  to  create  an  unjust  impressiiNi 
against  the  law  officer  in  question,  not  for 
exercising  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  as 
having  exercised  them  improperly.  When 
it  had  been  said,  that  an  individual  had 
been  three  times  imprisoned  fbr  the  same 
offence,  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish  to 
live  under  a  different  state  of  laws,  but 
the  law  of  Scotland  was  so,  and  the  evil 
could  only  be  remedied  by  altering  that 
law.  If  imputations  were  still  held  out 
that  the  law-officer  had  been  guilty  of 
improper  conduct,  all  he  asked  was,  that 
notice  should  be  given  of  any  charge,  in 
order  that  the  party  might  come  prepared 
to  answer  it. 
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Lolpd  Ihlieaone  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  geDtlemaii  himtelf  had  estprcsbly  ar* 
jraigned  the  judicature  of  Scotlandi  in  fuj" 
iDg»  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish  to 
avoid  living  under  such  a  law»  and  that  a 
change  in  it  ought  to  be  made.  But  the 
gentleiMD  on  that  side  of  the  Hoose  had 
eomplained  not  so  mueh  of  the  law  as  of 
the  cKscretion  eserctsed  by  the  lord  advo- 
cate ;  hnd  they  fek  dissatisfied  at  no  an- 
swer baring  been  given. 

Mr.  Finlay  Mi  diigaated  and  disap- 
pointed,  as:  did  the  whole  Seoteh  nation) 
that  an  individual  should  be  confined  to  a 
solitary  prison,  and  >  tried  over  and  over 
again,  merely  because  the  lord  advocate 
wa|  unable  to  draw  an  indictment.  He 
complained  that  the  legal  afinrs  of  that 
country  were  placed  in  such  hands  that  it 
was  impossible  such  circumstances  should 
not  firequently  recur.  An  indictment  had 
been  three  times  quashed,  and  mighty  per- 
haps, meet  with  die  same  fiite  a  iburth 
time.  Was  it  to  be  endilved  that  his  ma- 
kst^^  ministers  should  allo^the  law  to 
be  m  the  hands  i>f  a  person  who  could  not 
draw  an  iodiotment?  wh9e  the  oonse- 
9«enoe  might  be,  that>  after  all,  the  man 
would  escape,  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 
The  law  of  Scotland  was  right  enough  m 
toelf— ^it  sdlowed  an  indictment  to  be  re> 
peatedly  amended  in  point  of  form  and 
oefore  trial ;  but  who  ever  Iward  of  an  in- 
dictment being  preferred  three  times  for 
the  same  ofibnce,  after  the  case  had  been 
argued  i  On  these  grounds  hethousht  the 
tlwdos  of  the  House  were  due  to  tne  no- 
ble lord  who  had  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

CoMnnTTEB  OF  SsctiBCT.]  Lord 
Folkestone  was  desirous  to  have  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  produced,  as 
they  had  now  terminated  their  labours. 
The  early  production  of  it 'would  be  a 
great  convenience,  particularly  as  it  was 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  It  was  cKtraordi- 
nary  that  any  member  should  keep  such  a 
report  in  his  pecket.  The  person  whom 
he  alluded  to  was  not  then  present  in  his 
place,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  find 
a  remedy  for  his  absence.  He  would 
therefore  move,  that  lord  Milton,  have 
leave  to  report  from  the  select  committee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  understood 
the  report  would  be  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  It  waa  not  in* 
tended  to  propose  any  immediate  deUbera- 


tBNx  upon  it^  but  merely  tihat  it  should  bd 
printed. 

Mr.  Ponsoniy  fblt  happy  that  the  report 
was  soon  to  be  produced.  He  believed 
that  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  might  be 
amended,  and  would  move  therefore  as  an 
amendment,  **  That  the  right  hon.  Charles 
Bathurst  do  forthwith  atteiid  this  Houia 
in  his  place." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con^i 
tendedf  that  a  memb^  could  not  be  or* 
deiedto  attend  forthwith,  but  ought  to  be 
desired  to  appear  at  a  certain -time. 

Mr.  ^jynn  said,  when  high  worcb 
passed  some  time  sinoe  between  two  mem* 
ners«  on  their  withdrawing,  it  was  ordered 
that  both  attend  forthwith* 

The  ChancMor  of  the  Etohe^ver  said, 
he  would  move  as  aa  amendmeni,^  that  the 
House  do  now  resolve  itself  hito  a  cosof^ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means. 

Lord  Mikon  said,  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  report  should  be  read  when  the  House 
waa  rail,  and  not  at  twelve  or  one  in  the 
morning,  when  most  of  the  members  had 
gone  away.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Gonclasion  of  the  report,  and  it  therefore 
atraok  him  So  be  desirable  that  other  mem- 
bees  ahould  know  it.  He  roust  confosa, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  eommiltee  there  appeared  on  the  part 
of  mme,  he  would  not  say  many  of  the 
members,  a  disposition  to  enlarge  on  the 
danffers  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  report  contained 
matter  that  might  have  been  earpvessed 
more  in  coincidence  with  the  evidence; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  there 
were  some  things  that  ought  to  have  been 
stated,  but  which  were  not  in  the  report. 
It  struck  him  that  many  members  of  the 
committee  seemed  to  have  an  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  but  disorganization  in 
the  country,  and  attempts  to  produce  a 
revolution.  To  him,  however,  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  appeared  very  different.  He  con- 
sidered the  disaffection  to  be  nothing  but 
the  system  of  the  Luddites  five  years  ago, 
enlarged  and  grown  more  dangerous. 
Then,  however,  a  remedy  was  applied  that 
counteracted  the  evil,  and  it  was  in  hm 
opinion,  therefore,  rather  inconsistent,  that 
the  same  measures  lAould  not  be  adopted 
now. 

Mr.  Bathurst  having  entered  the  House 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  withdrew  their  motions.  Mr. 
Bathurst  then  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Seoret  Committee^  which  liras  read 
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by  Ihe  clerk.    On  the  mokioii»  that  it  do 
He  on  the  table* 

Lord  MiHon  obsenred,  ihat  it  appeared 
to  himi  that  the  report,  id  some  respects, 
was  so  drawn  up,  as  to  give  too  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  wholly  agreed 
tony  all  the  committee*  He  thought  it 
stated  many  circumstances  too  strongly  as 
to  MflUQchester*  He  doubted  not  that  many 
«f  the  leaders  were  very  mbchievous  and 
revolutionary;  but  a  meeting  of  even 
12,000  persons  at  Manchester  and  Sal* 
ford,  which  contained  a  population  of 
100,000,  surrounded  bv  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood, could  not  be  called  a  very  ge- 
serai  meeting  of  the  people  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  Too  much  importance  was 
given  to  the  proceedings.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  people  marched  in  files  to 
the  meeting  at  Manchester,  as  if  they 
were  all  drilled  and  disciplined ;  but  that 
was  not  the  case :  after  all,  only  about  50 
of  them  reached  Ashbourne.  Severd  hun- 
dreds, it  was  said,  passed  through  Leeds ; 
but  he  had  no  evidence  of  that.  The  poor 
deluded  manu&cturers  had  been  suffering 
under  the  severest  distress  that  waa  ever 
perhaps  known  in  this  country.  He  codd 
not  exactly  make  out  insurrection  and 
treason  in  Uie  idea  of  coming  in  a  body 
to  petition  the  throne.  The  minority  of  the 
committee  seemed  unwilling  to  put  down 
in  the  report  those  facts  and  observations 
which  had  a  tendency  to  allay  the  alarms 
of  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that, 
in  being  themselves  actuated  by  Ihese 
alarms,  they  were  as  sincere  as  he  was  in 
entertaining  a  contraryopinion.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  mention  another  circumstance 
that  occurred  in  the  committee.  The  ut- 
most anxiety  was  shown,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report  of  the  Lords  com* 
mittee,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  para- 
graph in  that  report,  rehuive  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  agents  of  government,  in  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  designs  which  they 
were  employed  only  to  detect.  That 
paragraph,  which  had  excited  so  much 
notice  in  the  country,  had  not  gone  far 
enough  in  describing  this  species  of  mis- 
chievous conduct,  or  characterising  those 
who  engaged  in  it.  He  knew  that  much 
of  the  disturbances  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  had  been  produced  by  the  arts 
of  government  emissaries.  When  he  ex- 
pressed this  conviction,  he  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  ministers  were  aware  of 
what  their  agents  were  doing ;  far  less  that 
they  recommended  to  them  such  a  course 
oCcondttcti  or  approved  of  their  transac* 
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tionsL  A  delmte  from  London  htely 
arrived  at  Sheffield  in  the  pay  of  govern-* 
ment.  His  approach  was  expected  by  the 
majority  of  the  respectable  magistratea 
with  alarm,  and  by  the  deluded  people^ 
who  were  not  disposed  to  su^ect  the  trick 
that  was  played  upon  them,  with  e»dtatioo« 
What  purpose  could  this  serve  but  to  agi« 
tate  the  public  mind  i  This  qfstem  of  em* 
plojring  spies  under  the  mask  of  delmtea 
or  agitators  was  not  confined  to  Shdield* 
Another  instance  had  lately  been  r^d 
from  a  country  newspaper,  and  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  manner  of  which  he 
could  not  approve.  He  should  have  paid 
little  regard  to  that  extract  or  statement 
had  its  truth  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
evidence  taken  before  the  magistrates  rf 
the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  before 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  In  hia 
opinion,  the  committee  in  Uieir  report  bad 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  system 
of  Luddism.  The  Luddites  were  a  pecu^ 
liar  kind  of  banditti,  who  lived  by  plunder, 
and  sought  arms  as  the  means  or  attack  or 
defence.  This  circumstance,  had  it  been 
taken  into  the  account,  might  have  ao« 
counted  for  the  continued  demand  fiir 
arms  in  the  disturbed  districts,  without 
leading  to  the  inference  that  they  were  to 
be  used  for  rebeUiouf  purposes  against  tbo 

Sovemment.  He  was  not  dispoMd  to  un« 
ervalue  the  dangers  with  which  the  coun* 
try  was  threatened ;  but  when  he  saw  them 
exagfferated,  he  could  not  lend  himself  to 
give  wem  credit  himself,  or  to  aUow  others 
to  be  unnecessarily  alarmed.  These  dan<* 
gers,  though  great,  might  have  been  re* 
moved,  or  at  least  reduced,  had  govern* 
ment  taken  a  diffisrent  course  from  that  in 
which  they  had  proceeded.  He  hunself 
had  proposed  in  the  committee,  as  the 
means  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  tnat  the  agitators,  manv  of  whom 
had  been  arrested,  should  be  brought  to 
speedy  justice,  and  suffier  a  punishment 
adequate  to  their  offences.  This  would 
have  had  more  e&ct  than  the  exertion  of 
the  extraordinarjr  powers  demanded  by 
ministers.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  government  agents  were  the  original 
framers  of  the  conspiracy  described  in  the 
report,  or  that  a  general  rising  was  not 
resolved  upon  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
disturbed  districts.  He  would,  however^ 
ffo  the  length  of  stating  his  belief,  that  but 
tor  those  emissaries  the  design  might  never 
have  been  attempted  to  be  earned  into 
execution.  A  plot  was  formed,  but  it 
might  never  have  exploded.    Great  jeac 
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IpQBflt  ekisted  amoDg  the  leaden«— they 
were  each  envious  of  uie  other's  hifluence 
«id  power.  The  funds  oF  the  associstion 
in  particular,  though  small  in  themielvet, 
were  a  temping  bait  to  those  needy  ad- 
venturers; and  would  have  furnished^  in 
any  contest  which  a  robbery  of  them  would 
hate  giten  rise  to»  a  certain  cause  of  dis- 
unionw— He  had  heard  much  of  the  orga- 
nisation of  this  conspiracv^  and  of  the  evi- 
dence of  it  supplied  in  uie  system  of  sig- 
nals, by  means  of  the  firing  of  rock^ 
from  diifiierent  elevated  points  at  proper 
distsnces ;  but  he  never  could  be  made  to 
nndentand,  how  these  rockets  could  an- 
swer any  purpose  whatever.  He  believed, 
therefore,  the  story  of  their  being  fired 
im  hills  at  the  distances  of  ten  miles  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  convey  intelligence 
from  one  body  of  rebels  to  another,  was . 
*  mere  humbug  to  deceive  the  credidous ; 
or  that,  if  they  were  discharged  at  all,  it 
was  to  ridicule  the  fears  ef  the  alarmists* 
The  organisation  of  the  disaflacted  was 
aaid,  lisewise,  to  be  proved  by  the  m* 
tem  of  sending  delegates  between  one  dis- 
trict and  anomer.  Though  there  might 
bare  been  a  system  of  delegation,  yet  he 
was  convincea  that  no  extensive  conspi- 
lacy  was  organisedi  by  which  the  whole 
population  might  be  excited,  and  brought 
to  act  against  the  laws  and  the  constitu* 
tion  of  die  country*  He  allowed  that  there 
was  cause  for  alarm ;  that  there  was  every 
reason  for  the  utmost  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  called  for  diligent  and  active  ex- 
ertions from  the  magistrates*  Nsy,  he 
would  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  some 
new  measures  might  be  necessary;  but 
bo  protested  solemnly  agai^t  the  one 
which  was  in  contemplation^^ 

Mr.  BaihurHwzB  surpriwd  that  the  no- 
ble lord  should  now  state  objections  to  the 
Report,  as,  exceptina  the  concluding  pas- 
aagOi  it  certainly  had  the  approbation  of 
every  member  of  the  committee* 

Lord  Latcdlei  had  heard  the  noble 
lord's  speech  with  some  surprise,  and  he 
would  add  regret.  When  Uie  committee 
broke  up  that  morning,  neither  he,  nor 
any  other  member  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, had  the  most  distant  idea  that  the 
noble  lord  disagreed  with  any  part  of  the 
r^rt.  He  had  heard  b  debate  that  men 
night  blind  themselves  to  alarms,  and  that 
the  noble  lord  was  not  so  much  alarmed  as 
the  rest  of  the  committee.  The  noble  lord 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  conveyed  that 
fapressiflOi  aod  to  have  stated  bis  dif- 


ference of  opinion.  He  nnderstood  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  work  there  was 
not  a  smgle  difierence  unadjusted,  except 
the  practical  recommendation  that  crew 
out  of  the  facts  and  observations  in  which 
all  concurred.  If  any  diiEnrence  of  opi- 
nion arose,  it  was  dmted  in  no  spirit  of 
acrimony,  and  with  no  obstinacy  ot  oppo- 
sition :  but  recourse  was  immediately  had 
to  the  evidence ;  the  members  weighed 
with  each  other  its  force,  and  coming  to  a 
general  understanding,  qualified  the  ob- 
servation or  phraseoIcM^  so  as  to  meet  the 
views  of  all.  The  demy  of  the  report  was 
occasioned  by  this  desire  of  accuracy. 
Even  so  late  as  that  morning,  doubts  arose 
respecting  the  force  of  some  statement,  and 
recourse  was  again  had  to  the  evidence  to 
prove  its  accuracy*  He  stated  this»  be- 
cause it  miffhthavebeen  supposed,  from  the 
torn  that  the  debate  had  takm,  that  every 
thin^  was  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  party 
hostility ;  that  there  was  an  attempt,  on  tM 
one  hand,  to  exaggerate  every  alarm,  and 
on  the  other,  a  disposition  to  believe  in 
no  danger.  He  was  suiprised  that  the 
noble  lord  should  have  made  such  a  speech^ 
after  he  had  assented  to  every  part  of  the 
report  that  described  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  and  only  reserved  his  opinion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  danger  should 
be  met.  He  himself  Herd  L.)  believed, 
that  nothing  short  of  tnis  measure  could 
repress  the  efibrts  of  the  agitators. 

Mr.  Pcmanby  said,  he  fm  considerable 
difficulty  on  the  present  occasion*  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  his  noble  friend  did  not 
makeanyspecific  proposition  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  he  certainly  stated  generally,  that 
though  he  did  not  object  to  any  particobr 
part  of  the  report,  yet  he  considered  the 
whole  as  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
which  the  evidence  did  not  justify.  He 
(Mr.  P.)  would  further  observe,  that  the 
report  aid  not,  perhaps,  oontam  all  that 
could  be  said  upon  the  sidqect,  and  it  was 
understood  that  whatever  particular  opi* 
nions  the  members  of  uie  committee 
might  entertain  with  rmrd  to  the  prac- 
tim  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  they  would 
be  at  perfect  liber^  to  state  them  in  that 
House.  The  House  should  recollect,  that 
the  committee  in  no  instance  affirmed  any 
thing  of  their  own  knowledge.  They 
statM  only  such  matters  as  they  were  en- 
abled to  state  accordmg  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  them.  No  member,  indeed^ 
(except  those  who,  from  their  dicial  si- 
tuation, might  have  particular  intelligence 
upon  certain  pobts), could  know  any  thing 
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b€fODd  wfiat  ch^^enTed  from  tlie  evi« 
denoc*  There  was  ti  palpable  diflferencei 
therefore,  betiween  aa  ammiacioa  on  the 
part  of  the  eoiiiniittee,arumg  from  iu  own 
kaowledge,  aod  that  optnioo  which  they 
formed  nrom  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
committee  was  this.  For  a  considerable 
time  a  certain  progress  was  made  in  the 
report  with  little  difference  of  opinion ; 
bat  when  they  got  to  that  part  of  it  which 
had  been  alluded  to;  some  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  their  opinions 
one  way,  and  some  another.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  stated,  as  a 
ffeneral  understanding,  that  no  gentleman 
in  the  committee  was  to  compromise  his 
opinion,  or  to  agree  in  a  representation  of 
any  kind,  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  his 
(Mr.  P's)  assent  to  the  farther  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act*  For  his  mind 
was  made  up  against  the  measure,  as  one 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  existing  evil. 
Shortly  aftenrardSi  seeing  but  little  utility 
In  continuing  )|is  atten&nce,  as  to  any 
chance  of  unanimity  of  opinion,  he  ab» 
stained  fVom  attending  the  committee.  It 
was  quite  true,  however,  that  till  they  got 
to  that  given  point,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  to  be 
considered  as  agreeing  to  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  com- 
mittee concurred  unanimously  m  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger,  but  disagreed  about 
the  practical  re^t  of  their  inquiry.  It 
waa  therefore,  determined,  that  every 
member  ^ould  reserve  his  own  opinion  on 
that  latter  point  till  the  question  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  House. 
'  Sir  A*  Figgott  said,  he  was  unfortunately 
Invented,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sittings  of  the  committee  from  attending 
them,  but  he  saw  sufficient  while  he  was 
present,  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  them,  and  the  extent  of  the 
dangers,  to  convince  him,  that  the  report, 
if  considered  as  a  preparatonr  step  towards 
the  farther  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  did  not  fairly  grow  out  of  die 
evidence  produced. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  distinctly  stated,  that  be 
could  not  agree  in  the  recommendation  at 
Ae  conclusion  of  the  report,  as  he  was 
determined  to  go  into  the  House  unpledged 
to  any  measure,  and  he  idiould  be  happy 
If  his  hon.  friends  would  convince  him  that 
inch  a  measure  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Broui^htm  asreed  that  the  report 
lA^ooid  be  pnnted:  the  more  it  was  known, 
the  mora  would  its  conclutioa  be  repro- 
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bated.  He  only  wished,  tiiat  along  with 
the  report  the  speech  <rf  his  noble  fricBd 
(lord  Milton)  should  be  printed;  aad  thai 
the  speech  of  the  other  noble  lord  (Las* 
celles),  could  be  circulated  as  widely  as 
that  report;  for  the  noble  lord  stated,  tkai 
concessions  took  place  in  the  committeefe 
Now,  those  concessions  were  not  facts  on 
which  any  conclusion  could  be  founded  ( 
they  were  the  mutual  accommodationa  af 
gentlemen  disposed  to  arrive  at  some  vague 
conclusion.  He  had  heard  the  noble  krd 
say  that  thece  was  a  disposition  on  all  sidea 
to  concede,  to  meet  one  another  half  way* 
The  report,  therefore,  was  not  the  fair 
and  just  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
but  the  result  of  compromise  and  conces* 
sion.  His  hon.  friend  had  said  that  the 
conclusion  was  all  he  had  to  object  to,  but 
it  should  be  always  remembered  that  tfaia 
conclusion  was  attached  only  to  a  series 
of  concessions. 

Lord  LasceUes  explained.  Whenever 
he  stated  facts  he  had  no  objection  that 
the  learned  gentleman  should  give  those 
facts  what  circulation  he  pleased,  provided 
it  were  without  misrepresentation.  Bat 
he  was. not  sure  that  the  learned  gendeman 
had  not  ingenuity  either  to  misunderstand 
his  expressions  and  to  view  them  in  a  very 
different  li^t,  or  to  make  them  bear  a 
meaning  which  he  never  meant  to  attach 
to  them.  He  had  stated,  that  whenever 
any  thing  was  made  to  bear  a  stronger 
sense  than  any  other  person  could  approve 
of,  ^^ecourse  was  had  to  the  et idence,  and 
the  expressions  were  mutually  accommo* 
dated  to  that  evidence.  There  was  con* 
cession,  but  it  was  upon  the  evidence. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
report  was  orda*ed  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

Second  Report  ov  the  Committib 
OF  Sbcrect.]  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  said  Report  :*^ 

Secokd  Report  from  the  CoAmiTXXS 

OF  Secrecy. 


The  Committee  of  Sbcebct,  to 
the  several  papers  which  were  pre* 
sented  (sealed  up)  to  the  House,  bw 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the  5ta 
day  of  this  instant  June,  by  command 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Ba« 
gent,  were  referred,  and  who  were 
directed  to  examine  the  niatlaca 
thereof,  and  report  the  same,  as  thej 
should  appear  to  them,  to  the  Hiniaa  i 
— Jiave,  pursuant  to  the  older  of  )bt 
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HooM,  examined  the  lame  tccord- 
iogly»  and  agreed  to  the  foUowuig 
report: 

In  formiog  an  opinion  on  the  present 
internal  situation  of  the  country,  your 
committee  could  not  &il  to  bear  in  mind 
Ihe  infiHrmation  laid  before  them,  at  an 
early  part  of  the  session,  upon  which 
their  first  report  was  founded* 

The  papers  now  cmnmunicated  to  the 
ooBunitteei  contmue  the  narrati?e  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  disafected  in  the 
counties  before  referred  to,  Tiz*  Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Derbyshire  (to  which,  part  of  York* 
diire  and  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and 
Stoekoort,  must  now  be  added),  from  the 
perioa  of  that  report  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Your  committee  find  in  these  papers, 
not  only  a  complete  corroboration  or  the 
justness  of  the  apprehensions,  which  the^ 
then  expressed,  but  proofii,  equally  deci- 
sive of  the  continuance  of  the  same  ma- 
chinations, and  designs,  breaking  out  into 
firesh  acts  of  Tiolenoe  and  insurrection,  op 
to  the  present  moment. 

Your  committee  stated  in  their  former 
report,  that  **  eren  where  petitioning  was 
recommended,  it  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner,  by  an  immense 
number  of  delegates,  attending  in  London 
at  the  same  time,  in  several  parties,  at- 
tached to  each  j>etition,  as  might  induce 
an  effi>rt  to  obtam  by  force  whatever  they 
demanded;  and  that  a  general  idea  seemed 
prevalent,  that  some  fixed  day,  at  no 
very  great  distance,  was  to  be  appointed 
finr  a  general  rising.** 

The  first  attention  of  your  committee 
has  been  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  meeting  held  early  in  March, 
In  tne  town  of  Manchester.  At  that 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  persons  as- 
aembled  firom  various  towns  and  populous 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
itself,  it  was  proposed  by  the  same  leaden 
who  had  previously  attracted  the  notice 
of  your  committee,  that  the  petitioners 
ahewdd  assemble,  at  thesameplace,  on  Mon- 
day, the  10th  of  that  month,  prepared  to  set 
out  on  a  march  to  London,  to  present 
their  petition  themsdves  to  the  Prince 
Regent  in  person ;  that  they  should  form 
themselves  into  parties  of  ten  each  (which 
sunngement  was  proposed  with  the  pro- 
fiMMd  view  of  not  transgressing  the  law  ) ; 
and  that  they  should  supply  themselves 
vrldi  provisions  for  the  march«  and  with 
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blankets  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  on 
the  ground. 

At  many  other  meetings  previous  to 
the  10th,  which,  though  comparatively 
private,  were  yet  numerously  attended,  it 
was  represented  to  them,  by  their  orators, 
that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  the  police 
and  the  military,  and  that  they  would  be  an 
easy  prey  if  thejr  proceeded  without  arms 
for  their  protection.  They  were  assured, 
however,  that  their  numbers,  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  progress,  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  100,000,  would  make  it  impos*> 
sible  ultimately  to  resist  them.  It  was  stated 
that  all  the  large  towns  in  Yorkshire  were 
adoptiog  the  same  plan,  that  the  Scotch 
were  actually  on  their  march,  and  that  if 
the  petitioners  could  once  reach  Nottins^ 
ham,  or  Birmingham,  the  business  would 
be  done.  They  were  advised  to  choose 
leaders  over  each  subdivision  of  tens, 
fifties,  and  hundreds,  and  to  appoint  a 
treasurer  to  receive  contributions,  which 
were  actually  made  in  a  great  number  of 
small  sums,  out  of  which  fund  they  were 
taught  to  expect  that  each  man  would  be 
supplied  with  a  daily  allowance. 

A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared^ 
with  a  copy  of  which  every  tenth  man  waa 
furnished;  and  which  concluded  by  stat- 
ing to  his  Rojral  Highness,  that,  withoat 
the  change  which  they  demanded,  **  they 
could  neither  support  him,  nor  themselves ; 
and  they  were  told,  that  if  their  petition 
was  rejected,  they  must  demand  it;  if  still 
rejected,  they  must  force  it,  and  say  they 
would  be  righted.  It  appears,  that  some 
of  the  persona  apprehended,  were  fully 
prepared  to  act  up  to  these  instructions; 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  many  of 
them  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  their  services  were  to  be  em* 
ployed;  and  that  even  among  their  leaders, 
some  of  the  more  moderate  reckoned  ra- 
ther upon  intimidation,  than  upon  the 
actual  employment  of  force.  At  one  of 
those  more  private  meetings,  however, 
which  preceded  the  general  assembly,  one 
of  those  persons,  who  m»peared  to  have 
most  influence,  avowed  nimself  a  repub- 
lican and  leveikr;  and  profisssed  his 
determination  never  to  give  up  till  they 
had  established  a  republican  government : 
the  examples  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
reiffn  of  Richard  Snd,  and  of  the  rebellioa 
in  Irebmd  m  1798,  were  held  out,  as  ob- 
jects of  imitat7<in ;  and  the  most  violent  of 
such  dedaratioiis  was  geuerallv  received 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  applause. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparations^ 
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the  public  meeting  proposed  took  place  at 
the  time  appointed ;  and  was  attended  by 
probably  near  12»(XX)  persons:  many  of 
these  proceeded  to  the  ground  in  regular 
order,  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs, 
and  notwithstanding  the  assembly  was 
dispersed  by  the  military,  actine  under  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  were  apprehended,  under 
warrants  from  the  secretary  of  state,  a 
considerable*  number  actually  marched  off 
on  their  way  to  London ;  many  were  in- 
tercepted before  they  reached  Stockport, 
but  several  found  their  way  as  far  as 
Asbboum. 

The  act  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
detain  suspected  persons  had  now  passed ; 
most  of  those,  who  had  rendered  them- 
iBelves  most  conspicuous  in  exciting  dis- 
affection in  this  part  of  the  country,  had 
either  been  apprehended,  or  had  secreted 
themselves  ?  and  all  hopes  were  precluded 
of  any  immediate  result  from  the  assem- 
blage which  had  been  so  long  concerted ; 
yet  it  appears  to  your  committee,  from  a 
variety  of  concurrent  testimony,  on  which 
they  rely,,  that  the  previous  organization 
Lad  been  extended  &o  widely,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  ultimate  success  had  been  so 
confidently  entertained,  that  these  cir- 
CttQutances  produced  no  other  effect  on 
the  great  body  of  the  discontented,  than 
to  delay  the  explosion,  which  had  so  long 
been  meditated ;  to  occasion  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  more  open  meetings* of 
the  association ;  and  to  call  forth  the  ex- 
ertions of  new  leaders,  who  were  deter- 
mined (in  their  own  ohraae)  to  **  re- 
organize the  party.''  Meetings  were  ac* 
cordingly  held  in  several  of  the  townships 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  be- 
tween the  10th  and  25th  of  March,  with 
more  privacy,  but  under  the  established 
system  of  delegation,  at  which  only  the 
deputies  from  the  disaffected  places  were 
present ;  and  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
promote  a  general  rising  at  Manchester, 
en  Sunday  the  SOth  of  March,  or  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  meeting  was  appointed 
for  the  leaders  al  Ardwick  bridge,  close 
to  Manchester,  on  the  Friday  before  that 
day ;  where  they  expected  to  receive  in- 
formation from  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  4>ther  placesi  with  which  they  were  in 
communicatioa ;  having  previously  kamt 
firom  an  emissary,  who  bad  visited  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Leeds,  that  the  disaffected 
in  that  part  of  the  country  were  all  ready 
to  begin  at  any  time,  and  were  preparing 
arma  for  the  purpose.    The  desigQ  waa^  to 
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-assemble  as  many  as  could  be  collected,  in 
the  night,  at  Manchester ;  to  attack  the 
barracks,  the  police  office,  the  prison,  the 
houses  of  magistrates  and  constables,  and 
the  banks  in  separate  parties  ;  and  to  aet 
fire  to  the  factories  in  the  town.  It  waa 
even  declared  by  one  of  the  conspirators, 
that  this  last  atrocity  was  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  prevalent  dis- 
tress, in  the  hope  of  thereby  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  discontented,  by  throwing 
the  workmen*  out  of  employment.  It  waa 
calculated  that  two  or  three  thousand  men 
would  be  enough  to  commence  these  opera* 
tions,  as  they  reckoned  upon  being  joined 
by  50,000  at  the  dawn  of  day.  A  proclama- 
tion was  said  to  be  prepared,  in  order  to 
be  produced  on  this  occasion,  justifying 
the  revolt,  and  absolvmg  the  insurgenta 
from  their  allegiance.  Expectations  were 
held  out,  that  a  general  insurrection  would 
take  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Cheater 
and  Stafford ;  and  though  some  of  these^ 
particularly  the  two  latter  counties,  may 
have  been  included  without  any  sufficient 
ground,  your  committee  see  just  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  a  successful  insorrec^ 
tion  at  Manchester  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  partial  risings,  to  an  alarming 
amount,  in  each  of  the  other  coontiesw 
Some  preparations  were  made  for  provid- 
ing ammunition,  with  a  view  to  the  aroM, 
which  it  was  intended  to  seize.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  who  beiDg 
apprized  of  what  was  in  agitation,  made  a 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
by  whom  warrants  were  immediately  ia- 
Bued,  and  the  ringleaders,  assembler  al 
Ardwick  bridge,  were  consequently  seised 
on  the  28th.  The  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester thereupon  published  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants,  announcing  the  danger, 
and  calling  upon  the  householders  to  be 
sworn  as  special  constables,  and  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  town. 
This  plan  ot  the  disafiected,  being  thoa 
discovered,  and  deranged,  they  t^came 
more  wary,  and  secret  in  their  proceed- 
ings; but  in  the  moment  of  disappoint- 
ment, declarations  were  made,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  rising 
for  a  month  longer.  The  assassination  of 
persons  most  obnoxious  to  their  resents 
ment  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  moat 
desperate  of  the  conspirators;  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  House  of  one  of.  the 
magistrates;    the  life   of  another   was 
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Ibreatened ;  and  a  pistol  was  fir^  into  Ibe 
House  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  acting  as 
a  special  constable.  Shortly  after  this 
period,  it  appears  to  have  been  discussed, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to 
discontinue  the  appointment  of  delegates, 
and  to  rely  only  upon  one  man  in  each 
town,  who  might  call  the  disaffected  to^e* 
ther  a  short  time  before  the  intended  in- 
aurrection,  and  seize  on  horses,  prepara- 
tory to  the  attack  on  Manchester.  But 
notwithstanding  this  proposition,  the  same 
aystem  of  connected  operation  by  means 
of  del^ates  was  indefatigably  persevered 

Deleaates  from  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Nottingham,  Derby,  Leeds,  Shef* 
field,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  other 
places  in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  country, 
either  constantly  or  occasionally  attended 
these  meetings.    The  numbers  assembled 
were  not  large,  but  the  activity  was  un- 
ceasing ;    emissaries    were    continually 
passing  from  one  of  those  places  to  ano- 
ther,  to  compare  their  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind ;  to  foment  the 
irritation  among  the   disaffected ;  and  to 
combine  somegeoeral  plan  of  simultaneous, 
or  connected  insurrection  ;  the  object  of 
which  was,  after  consolidating  a  suificient 
force,  to  march  upon  London,  and  there 
to  overturn  the  existing  government,  and 
to  establish  a  republic    The  same  designs, 
were  continued  of  attacking  the  barraclcs, 
and  depots,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  (one  of  which  was  particularly    re- 
connoitred with  that  view)  ;  of  plundering 
the  houses  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
where  arms  were  supposed  to  be  lodged ; 
of  seizing  the  magistrates,  and  keeping 
them  as  hostages,  and  as  authorities  for 
levying  contributions  on  the  country ;  of 
disarming  the  soldiers  by  night,  in  their 
quarters,  or  seducing  them  from  their  duty ; 
and  of  providing   arms    for  themselves, 
partly  by  these  seizures,  and  partly  by  an 
easy  method  of  forming  pike  heads  out  of 
common  tools  and  utensils. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  the 
utmost  confidence  prevailed  among  the 
delegates,  as  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
their  object ;  that  the  successive  arrests  of 
several  of  the  principal  leaders,  though 
they  occasioned  momentary  disappoint- 
ment, did  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection, or  the  hopes  of  success,  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  above  mentioned; 
and  the  utmost  impatience  was  manifested 
at  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  fix- 
ing the  day  for  the  general  rising.    This, 


after  several  postponements,  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week,  and 
was^  afterwards  again  postponed  to  the  9th 
of  June,  which  was  thought  more  favour- 
able for  a  midnight  insurrection,  as  the 
moon  would  then  be  in  the  wane.    Notice 
of  this  last  appointment  had  been  so  wide- 
ly circulated,  that  it  became  almost  of 
public  notoriety ;  which,  while  it  awakened 
the  attention  of  those   whose  duty.it  was 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  did  not  ap- 
appear  to  derange  the  preparations    of 
those    who  were  disposed  to  disturb  it. 
£ven  where  the  planners  of  the  insurrec- 
tion   suggested    a    farther  delay,    they 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  impati- 
ence, which  they  had  excited  among  their 
followers,  who  had  forsaken  their  ordinary 
habits  of  industry,  and  who  must  either 
proceed  to  the  immediate  attainment  of 
their  object,  or  for  the  present  relinquish 
it,  and  return  to  their  accustomed  occu- 
pations.   On  the  28th  of  May  a  meeting 
of  delegates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shef* 
field  was  dispersed,  and  some  of  the.  par- 
ties were  apprehended ;  and  on  the  6tn  of 
June,  several  persons  described  to  be  dele- 
gates, (and  believed  by  your  committee 
to  be  such),  who  were  assembled  at  ano- 
ther place  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
were  apprehended  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  ridmg,  assisted  by  the  miutary ;  and 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  plan,  which 
was  there  to  be  settled,  was  thus  bappilv 
frustrated.    It  was  confidently  expectecf, 
that  these  arrests  would  disconcert  what- 
ever measures  were  in  preparation,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  that  effect  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sheffield ;  but  the 
spirit  which  had  been  excited  could  not 
be  wholly  suppressed.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Huoaersfield,  in  the  night  of  the 
8th  instant,  several  houses  were  forcibly 
entered  and  plundered  of  arms.    A  consi- 
derable body  of  armed  men  were  ap- 
proaching the  town,  when  a  small  patroie 
of  yeomanry  cavalry,  attended  by  a  peace 
officer,  fell  m  with  them,  and  was  received 
with  the  discharge  of  several  shot,    by 
which  one  of    weir   troop  horses  was 
wounded.  •  The  patrol  having  ascertained, 
that  they  were  too  few  to  oppose  such 
numbers,  thought  it^prudent  to  retreat, 
when  several  shots  were  fired  after  them 
without  effect.    On  returning  with  an  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  spot,  they  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  insurgents  bad  disappear- 
ed ;  but  guns  fired  as  signals,  in  dilterent 
directions,  and  lights  shown  on  the  heights 
throughout  the  country,  suSciendy  proved 
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iMfoad  what  tibeyderiTcd  from  tbe  en* 
denoc.  Hiere  was  b  pelpabla  di&rence, 
therefore,  betiween  an  affirmation  on  the 
pari  of  the  committee,  arising  from  its  own 
koowledee,  and  that  opinion  which  they 
formed  nrom  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  the 
eommittee  was  this*  For  a  considerable 
time  a  certain  progress  was  made  in  the 
report  with  little  difference  of  opinion ; 
bat  when  they  eot  to  that  part  of  it  which 
had  been  aiiuded  to;  some  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  their  opinions 
one  way,  and  some  another.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  stated,  as  a 
seneral  understanding,  that  no  gentlemsn 
la  the  committee  was  to  compromise  his 
•pinion,  or  to  agree  in  a  representation  of 
any  kind,  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  his 
(Mr.  P*s)  assent  to  the  farther  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  For  his  mind 
was  made  up  against  the  measure,  as  one 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  existing  evil. 
Shortly  afterwards,  seeing  but  little  utility 
In  continuing  l)is  attendance,  as  to  any 
chance  of  unanimity  of  opinion,  he  ab- 
stained  from  attending  the  committee.  It 
was  quite  true,  however,  that  till  they  got 
to  that  given  point,  the  report  of  the  com- 
uittee  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  to  be 
considered  as  agreeing  to  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  com- 
ikiittee  concurred  unanimously  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger,  but  disap^reed  about 
the  practical  remit  of  their  inquiry.  It 
was  therdTore,  determined,  that  every 
member  ^ould  reserve  his  own  opinion  on 
that  latter  point  till  the  question  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  House. 
'  Sir  A.  Figgott  said,  he  was  unfortunately 
prevented,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sittings  of  the  committee  from  attending 
them,  but  he  saw  sufficient  while  he  was 
present,  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
Mid  before  them,  and  the  extent  of  the 
dangers,  to  convince  him,  that  tbe  report. 
If  considered  as  a  preparatory  step  towards 
the  farther  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  did  not  fairly  grow  out  of  the 
evidence  produced. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  distinctly  stated,  that  he 
could  not  agree  in  the  recommendation  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  report,  as  he  was 
determined  to  go  into  the  House  unpledged 
to  any  measure,  and  be  lAiould  be  happy 
if  his  hon.  friends  would  convince  him  that 
lach  a  measure  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Brougham  amed  that  the  report 
sH^oidd  be  pnnted:  ttie  more  it  was  known, 
the  more  would  iu  conclusion  be  repro 
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I  bated.    He  oniy  wished,  tbat  along  with 
the  report  the  speech  of  hia  noble  fiiesd 

ilord  Milton)  should  be  printed ;  and  that 
10  speech  of  the  other  noble  lord  /Los« 
celles;,  could  be  circulated  as  widely  as 
that  report ;  for  the  noble  lord  stated,  timt 
concessions  took  place  in  the  committee* 
Now,  those  concessions  were  not  facts  on 
which  any  conclusion  could  be  founded ; 
they  were  the  mutoal  accommodations  mi 
gentlemen  disposed  to  arrive  at  some  vague 
conclusion.  He  had  heard  the  noble  lord 
say  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  all  aides 
to  concede,  to  meet  one  another  half  way. 
The  repoxt,  tiierefore,  was  not  the  fair 
and  just  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
but  the  result  of  compromise  and  conces* 
sion.  His  hon.  friend  had  said  that  the 
conclusion  was  all  be  had  to  object  to,  but 
it  should  be  always  remembered  that  tfaia 
conclusion  was  attached  only  toaseriea 
of  concessions. 

Lord  LasceUei  explained.  Whenever 
he  stated  facts  he  had  no  objection  that 
the  learned  gentleman  should  give  those 
facts  what  circulation  he  pleased,  provided 
it  were  without  misrepresentation.  But 
he  wBsnot  sure  that  the  learned  gentiemaa 
had  not  ingenuity  either  to  misunderstand 
his  expressions  and  to  view  them  in  a  very 
different  light,  or  to  make  them  bear  a 
meaning  which  he  never  meant  to  attach 
to  them.  He  bad  stated,  that  whenever 
any  thing  was  made  to  bear  a  stronger 
sense  than  any  other  person  could  approve 
of,  ^^ecourse  was  had  to  the  evidence,  and 
the  expressions  were  mutually  acoommo* 
dated  to  that  evidence.  There  was  con* 
cession,  but  it  was  upon  the  evidence. 

After  some  further  oonversation,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

Second  Report  of  thb  Committsb 
OF  Secrecy.]  The  fdlowing  is  a  copy 
of  the  said  Report  :— 

SxcoKD  Report  from  the  Committsb 
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The  Committee  of  Sscrbcy,  to 
the  several  papers  which  were  pre* 
sented  (sealed  up)  to  the  House,  bw 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the  5ta 
day  of  this  instant  June,  bycommand 
of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Be« 
sent,  were  referred,  and  who  were 
directed  to  examine  the  matteca 
thereof,  and  report  the  same,  as  they 
should  appear  to  them,  to  the  House  ; 
— Jiave,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  )bt 
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Home,  ekAOiined  the  lame  accord- 
ingiy*  and  agreed  to  the  followiog 
report: 

In  formiog  an  opinion  on  the  present 
internal  situation  of  the  country>  your 
committee  could  not  fail  to  hear  in  mind 
$he  information  laid  hefore  themi  at  an 
early  part  of  the  session,  upon  which 
ibax  first  report  was  founded. 

The  papers  now  communicated  to  the 
oonunitteey  continue  the  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  disalEscted  in  the 
counties  hefore  referred  to,  viz.  Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Derbyshire  (to  which,  part  of  York- 
abire  and  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and 
Stockport,  must  now  he  added),  from  the 
period  of  that  report  down  to  the  present 
lime. 

Your  committee  find  in  these  papers, 
not  only  a  complete  corroboration  of  the 
justness  of  the  apprehensions,  which  thejr 
then  expressed,  but  proofii,  equally  deci- 
sive of  the  continuance  of  the  same  ma- 
chinations, and  designs,  breaking  out  into 
ficesh  acts  of  violence  and  insurrection,  op 
to  the  present  moment. 

Your  committee  stated  in  their  former 
vqKNTt,  that  **  even  where  petitioning  was 
recommended,  it  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner,  by  an  immense 
number  of  delegates,  attending  in  London 
at  the  same  time,  in  several  parties,  at- 
tached to  each  jietition,  as  might  induce 
on  effort  to  obtain  by  force  whatever  they 
demanded;  and  that  a  general  idea  seemed 
prevalent,  that  some  fixed  day,  at  no 
very  great  distance,  was  to  be  appointed 
test  a  general  rising.'* 

The  first  attention  of  your  committee 
has  been  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  meeting  held  early  in  March, 
in  tne  town  of  Manchester.  At  that 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  persons  aa- 
aemblca  firom  various  towns  and  populous 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
itself,  it  was  proposed  by  the  same  leaders 
who  had  previously  attracted  the  notice 
of  your  committee,  that  the  petitioners 
afaoold  assemble,  at  thesameplace,  on  Mon- 
day, the  10th  of  that  month,  prepared  to  set 
out  on  a  march  to  London,  to  present 
their  petition  themsdves  to  the  Prince 
Regent  in  person ;  that  they  should  form 
thclmselves  into  pwties  of  ten  each  (which 
anangement  was  proposed  with  the  pro- 
fiBSsed  view  of  not  transgressing  the  law  ) ; 
and  that  they  shouM  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  for  the  march*  and  with, 
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blankets  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  on 
the  ground. 

At  many  other  meetings  previous  to 
the  10th,  which,  though  comparatively 
private,  were  yet  numerously  attended,  it 
was  represented  to  them,  by  their  orators, 
that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  the  police 
and  the  military,  and  that  they  would  be  an 
easy  prey  if  they  proceeded  without  arms 
for  their  protection.  They  were  assured, 
however,  that  their  numbers,  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  progress,  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  100,000,  would  make  it  impos«> 
sible  ultimately  to  resist  them.  It  was  stated 
that  all  the  large  towns  in  Yorkshire  were 
adopting  the  same  plan,  that  the  Scotch 
were  actually  on  their  march,  and  that  if 
the  petitioners  could  once  reach  Notting- 
ham, or  Birmingham,  the  business  would 
be  done.  They  were  advised  to  choose 
leaders  over  each  subdivision  of  tens, 
fifties,  and  hundreds,  and  to  appoint  a 
treasurer  to  receive  contributions,  whidi 
were  actually  made  in  a  great  number  of 
small  sums,  out  of  which  fund  they  were 
taught  to  expect  that  each  man  would  be 
supplied  witn  a  daily  allowance. 

A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared, 
with  a  copy  of  which  every  tenth  man  waa 
furnished;  and  which  concluded  by  stat- 
ing to  his  Ro^al  Highness,  that,  without 
the  change  which  they  demanded,  **  ther 
could  neither  support  him,  nor  themselves ; ' 
and  they  were  told,  that  if  their  petition 
was  rejected,  they  most  demand  it;  if  still 
rejected,  they  must  force  it,  and  say  they 
would  be  righted.  It  appears,  that  some 
of  the  persona  apprehended,  were  fully 
prepared  to  act  up  to  these  instructions; 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  many  of 
them  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  their  services  were  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  that  even  among  their  leaders, 
some  of  the  more  moderate  reckoned  ra- 
ther upon  intimidation,  than  upon  the 
actual  employment  of  force.  At  one  of 
those  more  private  meetmgs,  however, 
which  preceded  the  general  assembly,  one 
of  those  persons,  who  appeared  to  have 
most  influence,  avowed  himself  a  repute 
lican  and  leveller;  and  professed  his 
determination  never  to  give  up  till  they 
had  established  a  republican  government : 
the  examples  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
reisn  of  Richard  8nd,  and  of  the  rebellion 
in  Irebind  in  1798,  were  held  out,  as  ob- 
jects of  imitatTon ;  and  the  most  violent  of 
such  declarations  was  generally  received 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  appuuise. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparations^ 
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which  it  demanded,  he  was  sure  the  Hooie 
would  see  the  propriety  of  not  postponing 
it  to  a  future  aay ;  and  he  must  confess 
that  he  felt  the  less  inclined  to  postpone 
ity  as  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
trouble  the  committee  at  any  very'  great 
length.    He  was  of  this  opinion,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  he  had  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  practical   measures    which    he 
should  recommend  were  not  such  as  were 
likely  to  call  forth  opposition— were  In 
fact,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  as  little  liable 
to  objection  as  any  that  had  ever  been 
brought  forward ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  House  came  to  this  subject  with  more 
information  on  it  than  they  usually  pos* 
sessed  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
budget.    Ac  the  commetncement  of  the 
present  session  their  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion so  made  to  them,  one  of  the  earliest 
{proceedings  of  the  House  had  been,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inquire  into   the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
The    reports  made  by  that   committee 
woidd  enable  him  to  soare  those  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  address,  the  trouble  of 
listening  to  many  dry  statements  of  ac- 
count which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
his  duty  to  press  on  their  attention.    He 
should  frequently  content   himself  with 
reference  to  those  reports,  which  he  was 
sure  would  afford  the  committee  more  sa- 
tisfaction than  any  imperfect  statement  he 
could  offer  of  his  own. 

The  consolidation  of  the  English  aud 
Irish  exchequers  had  added  the  financial 
concerns  of  Ireland  to  those  on  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  address  them, 
and  he  could  assure  the  committee  that  a 
veiT  considerable  portion  of  official  labour 
had  been  directed,  since  January  last,  to 
incorporate  the  accounts  of  Irelsnd  with 
those  of  England.  Those  of  the  former 
country  had  never  been  broueht  forward 
in  a  similar  form  before.  The  arrange- 
ment, however,  which  had  at  length  been 
made,  would  bring  them  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  in  a  more  con- 
venient and  uniform  manner  than  that  in 
which  till  now  they  had  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  them.  This  had  been  effected 
partly  by  official  diligence,  and  partly  by 
the  act  of  the  House  itself.  In  what  he 
had  last  said,  he  alluded  to  the  directions 
^iven  by  act  of  parliament  for  the  clear- 
ing up  of  all  accounts,  and  discharging  till 
outstanding  balances  between  the  English 
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a^  Irish  £xcheqqers  to  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  and  for  cancelling  all  grants  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  whidi  had  not  been 
realized  on  that  day,  and  which,  as  the 
House  was  aware,  were  not  likely,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  revenue,  to  be  realized 
within  any  moderate  period.  The  conse^ 
quence  was,  that  from  the  5th  of  January 
last,  a  new  account  was  opened  for  the 
consolidated  treasuries,  and  the  technical 
distinctions  which  had  till  now  existed  be- 
tween them,  were  no  more.  At  the  same 
time,  the  arrears  and  deficiencies  which 
for  many  years  had  encumbered  the  ac- 
counts of  the  united  kingdom  had  all  been 
discharged  and  made  good,  and  a  new 
account  had  been  opened  from  that  day, 
which  would  brin^  the  finances  of  the 
empire  under  the  view  of  parliament  in  a 
sioiple  and  intelligible  form. 

The  committee  appointed  by  that  House 
to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  and  income 
of  the  country  had  not  encumbered  their 
Re^rt  *  with  a  statement  of  the  various 
distinctions  of  consolidatedfund,  war  taxes^ 
and  other  details  of  parliamentary  appro- 
priation, but  had  on  tne  one  side  set  down 
the  whole  amount  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  other  the  sum  total 
of  its  expenditure.    He  regretted  to  state 
it  appeared  by  that  Report  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue  of  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  preceding,  and  which 
deficiencv  parliament  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  bjr  other  means,  amounted  to  10 
per  cent,  m  that  proportion  of  the  public 
mcome  which  was  collected  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  there  had  been  a  falling  off 
to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
revenue.    In  a  country  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  was  so  inferior  to  that 
which  had  taken  place  in  this,  and  whose 
agricultural  interests  had  been  so  greatly 
promoted  by  the  consumption  of  the  war. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
its  agriculture  should  be  greatly  depressed 
at  the  termination  of  a  war  like  that  which 
had  just  concluded,  and  that  when  exposed 
to  the  additional  pressure  of  a  most  unfa- 
vourable season,    part  of  its  population 
should  be  reduced  to  great  distress. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stances to  which  he  had  just  referred,  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the, 
supplies  of  the  year,  were,  he  thought,  of 
a  nature  perfectly  unobjectionable,,  and 
amply  sufficient.    In  the  usuai  form,  he 


*  See  this  Report  in  the  appendix  to  the 
present  volume. 
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■hcndd  fint  go  tbToogh  the  iuppHes  re- 
ottired  in  the  preient  year,  and  tlien  state 
tiie  ways  and  aaeana  to  meet  them. 

Arm^  (including  1,500»000/.  for  extra- 
ordinanet«  and  exclttsi?e  of  troops  in 
France,  9,080,00(tf. 

.  For  I8I69  it  would  be  remembered  the 
total  sum  granted  on  account  of  the  armji 
amounted  to  10,809,737^ 

The  grant  last  year  on  account  of  the 
navy  (exclusife  of  the  grant  for  the  re« 
duotion  of  the  navy  debt)  amounted  near- 
ly to  10,000,000^  (It  was  more  exactly 
stated  9^964, 19£A> 

In  the  present  year  the  grant  required 
for  the  navy  was  6,000,000/.  exclusive  of 
a  grant  of  1,660,000/.  for  the  reduotion  of 
navy  debt. 

To  the  grant  of  last  year  a  very  consi« 
derable  sum  might  also  be  added,  as  in 
1816  there  had  been  paid  off  2,000,000/^ 
of  the  navy  debt.  The  sum  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  had  been  taken  from  the 
unapplied  money  remaining  in  the  exche* 
quer  from  the  grants  of  1815.  The  whole 
sum,  therefore,  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  navy  in  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  nearly  12,000,000/. 

The  ordnance  created  in  the  present 
year  a  charge  of  1'2,21S,000/. 

Last  year,  under  the  same  head,  there 
had  been  required  the  sum  of  1,613,14?^ 
Here  a  reduction  had  been  effected  of 
about  400,000/.,  being  about  one  fourth  of 
thewhole.  Themiseellaneoosserviceswould 
callfor  a  supply  of  l,700,000i{.inclttding  the 
sums  aLready  voted  in  the  present  session 
l4ttt  year,  the  same  services  had  reouired 
2,500,000/.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  a 
reduction  had  been  made  of  800,000/.  The 
total  supply,  therefore,  that  was  called  for 
in  the  present  rear,  exclusive  of  the  iote« 
test  of  the  funded  debt,  for  the  expense  of 
the  several  establishments  for  12  months 
not  on  the  peace  establishment,  for  he 
was  far  from  thinking  we  had  yet  ar- 
rived at  what  might  properly  so  be  called, 
would  amount  to  18,001,000/.,  or  what, 
•peaking  in  round  numbers,  he  would  call 
18,000,000/.  It  would  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
his  noble  friend  had  estimated  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year  for  the  services  he  had 
enumerated  at  18,300,000/.  The  actual 
supply  called  for  came  below  the  esti- 
mated sum  by  almost  300,000/.  Last 
year,  the  grants  for  the  same  services 
amounted  to  24,887,000/.  The  reduction 
elfected  in  the  present  year,  it  would 
ibnelQSt  be  seeot  fell  little  shprt  of 


7,000,000/.,  being  considerably  inore  than 
one-fourth,  and  amounting  to  very  near 
one-third  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to. 
the  18,000,000/.  required  for  the  proper 
service  of  the  year,  a  further  provision 
would  be  necessary  00  account  of  the  un* 
funded  debt.  In  the  first  instance  theie 
was  a  charge  of  1,900,000/.  for  the  inte- 
rest on  exchequer  bills  the  principal  of 
which  would  be  discharged  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  This  item,  tboiu^ 
large,  the  committee  would  look  upon  with 
satisftction,  when  they  considered  hoir 
much  the  improved  state  of  public  credit 
lessened  the  charge  thus  incurred  in  pro- 
viding for  the  ways  and  means  of  the  31  ear. 
A  proper  idea  of  this  might  be  formed, 
when  it  was  considered  that  what  cost  the 
country  almost  2,200,000/.  for  the  ser- 
vice of  1816,  would  in  the  present  year 
create  but  a  charge  of  1,900,000/.  upon  an 
amount  of  principal  considerabW  in* 
creased;  and  when  it  Was  further  borne 
,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  same 


m 

operation  would  have'oecasiooed  an  ex« 
pense  of  %SO0fiO0L  The  sinking  fund  on 
the  money  thus  kept  floating  as  unfunded 
debt  would  amount  to  330,000/.  making 
a  total  charge  on  amount  of  exchequer 
bilk  of  2,230,000/.  On  winding  op  the 
accounts  between  the  Englbh  and  Irish 
exchequers  an  advance  had  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  dear  up  all  de- 
mands on  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ire* 
land  to  the  5th  of  January  last,  from  which 
peripd  they  had  started  on  a  new  aoooont* 
This  had  caused  a  grant  to  be  called  for 
(in  order  to  make  good  the  permanent 
charges  of  Iroland  up  to  that  time),  of 
246,508/.  Towards  the  reduction  of  the 
navy  and  transport  debt,  a  supply  was  da* 
manded  of  1,660,000/.  Thero  was  thus, 
it  would  be  seen,  a  new  total  of  4,136,506/* 
to  provide  for  the  charges  of  unfunded 
debt,  or  to  make  good  proviously  existing 
deficiencies,  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
supply  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
year.  The  difierent  items  and  the  grand 
total  wero  as  follows : 

Supplies. 

Army  (including  1,500,000/.  for 

extraordinsries,  and  exclusive  of  ^. 

troops  in  France)     -       .       -  OfidOflOO 

Navy  (exclusive  of  grant  for  the 

reduction  of  navy  debt)   -       -  6,000,000 

Ordnance         ....  1,931,300 

MisceUaneous    -       -       •       -    1,700,000 

■   ■  ■  <»>  .--^ 

Total  supply  for  the  service  of  the  • 

year  I8ir       ....  18/)OJ,300 
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Interest  on  exchequer      £, 
bills     -     .       -     -1,900,000 

Sinkine  fund  on  ditto  -    330,000 

To  make  eood  the  per- 
manent charges  of  Ire- 
land to  Jan.  5, 1817  -    246,508 

Towards  reduction  of 
navy  and  transport 
debt         •        ^       .  1,660,000 

' 4,136,508 

S2,ld7,808 

»  He  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
conmittee  ta  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
posed  to  meet  the  aboye  demands.  The 
first  article  which  he  should  notice  was 
the  annual  duties  on  malt»  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  some  other  articles  which  had 
been  taken  at  the  usual  amount  of 
S,000,000^.  The  committee  were  aware 
that  those  duties  always  produced  consi- 
derably more  than  the  sum  of  3,000,000/. 
diftrged  upon  them  and  that  the  surplus 
was  carriea  into  the  consolidated  funo. 

He  next  proposed  to  a?ail  himself  of 
the  wa^s  and  means  for  1815  and  1816 
ezceedmg  the  amount  of  the  supplies 
which  remained  to  be  paid  out  of  them. 
Thesum  for  the  former  year  was  15,749/. 
and  for  the  latter  ]  ,849,810/.  These  sums 
formed  what,  in  the  lanouage  of  the  ez- 
chequeri  was  called  aureus  of  ways  and 
means.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 
take  credit  for  them  as  a  genuine  surplus, 
as  in  fact  they  became  duposable  onl^  in 
consequence  of  parliament  having,  ^loce 
Uiey  were  granted,  made  a  different  pro- 
vision for  great  part  of  the  supplies 
chaiged  upon  them;  whereby  they  be- 
came applicable  to  the  service  of  tlie  pre- 
aent  year,  instead  of  those  for  which  tbey 
were  originally  provided.  The  whole, 
after  retaining  a  suflBdent  sum  to  pay  the 
supplies  charged  on  them,  amounted  to 
1,865,559,  arising  in  great  part  from  the 
temporary  excise  dutiest  upon  which 
S,500.000L  had  been  granted  in  1816,  but 
of  which  sum  only  1,494,592/.  had  been 
received  on  the  5th  of  April  last.  There 
remained,  therefore,  to  be  received  on 
that  day  2,005,408/.,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  before  the  5th  of  April  1818  they 
would  produce  the  farther  sum  of 
1,800,000/.  for  which,  therefore,  he  should 
take  credit  as  the  next  item  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  present  year. 

He  should  in  tlie  next  place  advert  to 
the  amount  of  the  consolidated  fund  re- 
maining at  the  disposal  of  parliament  on 
the  5th  of  April  last.  In  tnis  case  also  a 
surplus  had  been  produced  bjr  the  recent 
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proceedings  of  pailiament  A  considera* 
ble  deficiency  had  accrued  m  the  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund  on  Uie  5th  of 
January,  but  that  deficiency  having  been 
made  good  by  subsequent  votes  of  the 
House  and  all  grants  affecting  the  conso* 
lidated  fund  having  been  cancelled  by  act 
of  parliament,  its  surplus  produce  on  the 
5th  of  April  remained  disposable  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year.  The  sums 
now  remaining  in  the  exchequer  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  which  he  should 
propose  to  vote  on  this  account  amounted 
to  1,225,978/.  or  in  round  numbers 
1,226,000/. 

The  lottery  was  taken  at  250,000/.  and 
though  this  might  appear  a  larger  sum 
than  that  of  last  year,  vet,  when  the  whole 
account  was  compared,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  lottery  was  reduced  50,000/.  in- 
stead of  being  so  much  higher  as  one 
third  of  the  profit  of  the  lottery  had  last 
year  been  reserved  for  Ireland,  according 
to  the  practice  which  had  prevailed  ever 
since  the  union,  whereas  this  year  the 
whole  estimated  profit  was  carried  to  one 
account.  The  wnole  amount  was  there- 
fore taken  at  800,000/.  in  1816  and  at  only 
250,000/.  in  the  present  year.  The  next 
item  he  had  to  state  to  the  committee 
was  that  arising  from  the  sale  of  old  naval 
stores,  the  amount  of  which  he  estimated 
for  the  last  year  at  400,000/.  Tliere  was 
one  item  more  he  had  to  include  in  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  year.  It  was  the 
arrears  of  the  property  tax,  of  which  a 
considerable  sum  was  due  on  the  5th  of 
April  last.  The  whole  arrear  estimated 
likely  to  be  received  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  5th  of  April  1818,  was  1,500,000/. 
These  several  items  of  ways  and  means 
amounted  altogether  to  9,541,537/.;  so 
that  there  was  required  to  make  good  the 
supply  12,600,000/.  This  he  proposed  to 
raise  by  Irish  treasury  bills  to  the  amount 
of  8,600,000/.,  andanew  issue  of  9,000,000/. 
of  exchequer  bills.  Having  concluded 
these  statements,  he  would  now  recapitu- 
late the  different  items  of  the 

WAYS  AND   MEAKS. 

^.3,000,000-^Annual  Duties  -    ^.3,000^000 
Disposable  1815       15,749 

Ways  and  Means  1810  1,849,810 

1,805,559 

8,500,000 — Excise  Duties  conti- 
nued (afler  satisfying  the  grant 
thereon  for  the  year  1816)  -  tfiOOfiOO 
Money  remaining  at  the  disposal 
of  parliament  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  at  April  5, 1817  -     i^MfifB 
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900,ooa--lQitefy   -  -  -  - 

Old  stpres     --•---•. 

Arrears  of  property  tax  received 
or  to  be  received  betiveen  the 
fifth  of  Aprily  1817,  aod  5th 
Aprill818    ------ 


400/XX) 


Irish  treasurer  bills 
Exchequer  biUs  • 


3,600,000 
9,000^000 


1,500,000 
9,^41,557 


12,600,000 


««.14t^37 

The  first  totm  of  the  waju  and  lueaiia 
which    he    had    stated,     namely,    the 
9,541,537/.  might  be   regarded   at   tho 
seadymoney  actually  in  the  exchequer,  or 
vhicii  would  be  received  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  but  that  was  the  whole  which 
the  ordinary  resources  otfered  for  cover- 
ing the  expenditure*     It  was  therefore 
clear,  that  tbeabove balance  of  12,600,000^. 
was  necefsary  to  equalize  the  ways  and 
means  and  the  supply;  and  he  was  coo- 
Tineed  that  that  sum  could  not  be  raised 
in  a  wav  more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  that  which  he  bad  proposed.    He 
should,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  how  the  account  I 
of  the  S,60O,00OL  Irish   treasury   bills 
stood.    The  House  would  recollect  that 
before  Easter  there  had  been  a  ^rant  of 
4,200,000/.    for    repaying    certam    Irish 
treasury  bills.    Upon  communication  with 
the  bank  of  England  and  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land (the  whole  of  the  treasury  bills  being 
bdd  by  them),  it  was  found  that  the 
directors  of  those  establishments  were  dis- 
posed 4o  exchange  the  bills  they  held  for 
new  bOls.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
aaod  pounds  had  however  already  been 
paid  to  the  bank  of  Irelandi  and  as  that 
body  required  5  per  cent*  interest,  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  renew  the  whole 
sum  now  oatstaoding,  but,  to  pay  off,  as 
occasion  oflfered,  such  bills  as  were  held 
bjT  the  bank  of  Ireland.     Only  a  small 

Ct  of  the  Irish  treasury  bills  in  their 
ds  were  however  due  till  December 
and  January  next,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  time  enough  to  make  arrange* 
ments  for  naying  them  off  after  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament  The  remaining 
ium  of  9,000,0001.  he  proposed,  as  be  had 
abeady  sUted,  to  raise  by  exchequer  bills ; 
and  he  was  the  more  inauced  to  take  this 
proportwn  of  the  deficiency  in  that  way, 
aa  the  bank  of  England  in  its  negociationa 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  more  inoderate 
rate  of  interest  than  was  paid  in  Ireland* 
Bcfi>re  the  veetinff  of  parliament  he 
coold  baire  borrowed  IS  millioos  by  an  ad- 
(VOL.  XXX VI.) 


fance  upon  exchequer  bills  from  one  set 
of  contractors,  and  on  terms  which  then 
appeared  favourable ;  hut  from  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  money  market,  he  thought  it 
better  not  tp  avail  himself  of  it,  and  to 
take  the  chance  of  making  a  more  advan- 
tageous arrangement,  in  which  he  had 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations. 
He  had  indeed  found  the  state  of  the 
market  such,  that  by  issuing  exchequer 
bills  gradually  in  preference  to  borrowing 
in  one  sum  upon  the  same  sort  of  security^ 
be  had  saved  300,000/.  in  annual  interest. 
The  power  of  the  money  market  to  take  oiT 
9,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills,  he  thought 
could  not  be  questioned,  when  it  was  coor 
aidered,  that  of  tlie  ^.OOOfiOOL  previously 
granted  by  parUament  27,000,000/.  had 
already  been  put  into  circulation  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session.      Therf 
were,  therefore,  only  bills  to  the  amount 
of  15,000,000/.  further  to  be  issued.    The 
9,000,000/*  he  now  proposed  to  add  wou]4 
make  24,000,000/.  and  all  things  considerr 
ed,  he  apprehended  that  there  would  not 
be  more  thrown  into  the  market  thai^ 
could  be  easily  absorbed.     It  ought  a^ 
the  same  time  to  be  recollected,    that 
as  the,  interest  had  been  reduced  firoi9 
5i  per  cent,  to  3^,  there  was  a  sav^ 
ing   in    that    respect  of  l^'  per    centl 
From  the  measure  he  proposed,  he  theror 
fore  had  reason  to  expect  great  advantage 
both  to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  he  doubted  whether  it ' 
would  have  been  possible  to  derive  equal 
benefit  from  any  other  arrangement.    Al- 
though the  revenue,  from  causes  ovef 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  could  have 
no  control,  mid  fallen  short  six  or  eigh( 
millions,  there  had  been  an  evident  im^ 
provement  in  our  public  credit.    Jt  might 
be  recollected,  that  when  he  addressed  th^ 
House  last  year  on  the  financial  situation 
of  the  country,  the  three  per  cent  consols, 
w^re  only  between  62  aiul  63 ;  at  present 


,  they  were  above  74*  TVim  was  an  improve 
ment  of  twelve  per  cent*  on  62,  which, 
calculated  upon  100/.  stock,  was  equal  to 
nearly  20  per  cent.  The  exchequer  bills 
were  then  at  an  interest  of  5^  per  cent.« 
and  were  sold  at  par.  Those  now  in  cir- 
culation bore  an  interest  of  only  S\ 
per  cent.;  and  on  this  wery  day  tho^e 
bills  bore  12f«  premium.  These  were  cir-^ 
oumstances  which  proved  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  system  he  hfid  pursued, 
and  now  proposed  to  conUnue.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  money  market  only  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  that  syatem  had 
(♦B) 
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been  felt.  A  proportional  improyement 
was  experienced  in  every  description  of 
property  in  the  country.  Large  sums 
nad  already  been  sold  out  of  the  funds, 
and  applied  in  aid  of  the  landed  interest, 
in  purchases  of  real  property  and  advances 
upon  mortgages.  Similar  accommodation 
had  been  alrorded  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  by  the  increasing 
facility  and  cheapness  of  discount.  Ano- 
ther most  important  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  the  country  had  taken  place 
since  his  hiBt  financial  statement  in  the 
virtual  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  bank.  When  he  had  suggested  that 
the  bank  might  be  enabled  to  pay  in 
specie  in  the  course  of  two  years,  his 
statement  was  received  with  ridicule  and 
incredulity.  The  suggestion  which  he 
threw  out  had,  however,  been  completely 
realized;  for  the  payments  in  cash  had 
been  for  every  practicable  purpose  re- 
sumed. He  could  not  but  congratulate 
the  House  and  the  country  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  doubts  and  alarms  which  bad 
been  entertained  on  this  subject.  None 
of  the  evils  which  had  been  so  profusely 
foretold,  had  occurred ;  and  this  great 
change  had  been  accomplished  without 
iny  shock  or  danger  to  public  credit. 
Those  who  had  with  regret  anticipated 
these  mischievous  consequences,  he  was 
sure  would  now  join  with  nim  in  rejoicing 
at  the  state  in  which  our  country  was  now 

? placed.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
tod  had  even  during  the  restriction  been 
preferred  to  those  of  every  other  bank 
m  Europe*  What  then  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  that  restriction  ? 
A  third  circumstance  to  which  he  could 
not  but  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  was  that,  with 
regard  to  the  public  debt,  the  expecta- 
tions he  held  out  last  year,  had  been  more 
than  realised.  He  bad  stated  an  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  reduced  at  least 
d,000,000/.:  the'fialapce  of  debt  repaid 
exceeded  this  sum.  The  amount  paid  in 
1816  had  been  stated  by  the  committee 
on  finance  at  9,400,000^. ;  but  from  this 
sum  it  might  be  fiiir  to  make  a  deduction 
of  6,000,000/.,  which  formed  part  of  the 
loans  raised  for  the  service  of  1815,  but 
which  had  not  been  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer till  1816;  so  tnat  the  actual  ba- 
lance discharged  was  S,400,000L  This 
was  most  satisfactory;  but  it  was  not 
all,  for  since  the  1st  of  November  1815, 
at  which  time  the  national  debt  stood  at 
ks  highest  amount,  32  millions  of  capital 
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stock  had  actually  been  purchased  tip. 
If,  instead  of  borrowing  exchequer  bills, 
he  had  funded  capital  stock.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  operated  a  re- 
duction of  the  debt  to  the  same  extent. 
Whether  there  would  be  an  equal  diminu- 
tion of  debt  in  the  present  year  as  in  the 
last,  was  what  he  could  not  pretend  to 
assert.  He  did  not  wish  to  state  a  positive 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  he  estimated 
that,  with  some  addition  to  the  12,600,000/. 
he  had  already  mentioned,  he  might  have 
to  borrow  altogether  about  14',000,000/.y 
and  that  it  was  probable  there  wovild  be 
paid  off  about  164.  There  might,  there-* 
fore,  be  a  diminution  net  of  SJ  as  in  the 
last  year,  but  probably  of  2|  millions. 

With  the  improvement  or  our  finances, 
he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  improve- 
ment in  the  internid  cemfsrt  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  [Hear,  hear  13* 
He  did  not  consider  this  expectation  un- 
reasonable. A  great  part  of  the  public 
distress  arose,  not  from  any  derangement 
in  our  domestic  affairs,  but  from  the  gene- 
ral state  of  Europe.  At  a  time  when  all 
over  the  continent  many  were  struggling 
for  the  mere  necessaries  of  Hfe,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  there  could  be  a: 
great  demand  for  our  manufactures.  This 
country  fortunately  had  not  been  reduced 
to  so  low  a  state  as  some  others  had,  but 
we  could  not  expect  to  escape  without 
sharing  in  the  general  calamity.  If,  how- 
ever, Providence  blessed  us  with  a  fa- 
vourable harvest,  he  should  confidently 
hope  to  see  a  steady  restoration  of  our  re- 
venues and  ottr  former  prosperity*  He 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  this  much, 
merely  to  impress  on  the  recollections  of 
the  committee,  that  even  under  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  the  last  year, 
all  the  benefits  which  he  had  held  out  as 
likely  to  result  from  the  plans  he  had  pro- 
posed had  been  more  than  realized.  He 
anticipated  a  still  more  sensible  improre- 
ment;  but  he  sincerelv  trusted  that  the 
country  would  never  nnd  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  any  of  those  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous remedies  which  some  persons  had 
thought  it  proper  to  recommend.  It  was 
alone  upon  the  firmness  of  parliament  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  that  the  se- 
curity of  public  credit  and  ihe  restoration 
of  national  prosperity  depended.  He  had 
now  only  to  state,  tiiat  ne  estimated  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  exchequer 
and  treasury  bills  necessary  to  meet  the 
supply  at  450,000/.  and  he  contemplated 
that  that  sum  would  be  saved  by  tiie  re* 
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duoiioD  which  bad  taken  place  in  the 
Interest  of  unfunded  debt  since  the  last 
ae«ion  of  parliament.  Thus  the  public 
would  be  aubjected  to  no  new  charge 
whatever*  He  concluded  by  monngf 
f  <  That,  Cowards  making  good  the  suppfy 
granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be  issued 
and  applied  •  the  sum  of  15,749/.  15^.  ^. 

*  remaining  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 

*  of  Great  Britain  of  die  surplus  of  the 

*  granU  for  the  year  1815.' " 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to; 
and,  after  a  short  conversation,  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Tiemey»  deferred  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  report  till  Tuesday  next. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday  J  June  23. 

Habxas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill.] 
The  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  reading 
of  this  bill,  having  been  read, 
•  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  no  indivi- 
dual could  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did 
the  importance  of  the  measure  which  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend 
to  the  House.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  must  fall  on 
those  who  called  for  it,  and  that  on  all 
hands  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  serious 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
duriog  the  time  for  which  it  was  to  be 
continued.  It  then  became  a  question, 
whether  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
was  such  as  to  call  for  so  strong  a  mea- 
sure,—whether  the  ordinary  laws  were 
sufficients— or  whether  if  these  were  not 
sufficient,  otlier  measures  less  strong  than 
the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  i  In  arguing 
on  this  measure,  he  protested  at  the  out* 
aet  against  any  inference  being  drawn, 
that  ministers,  in  forming  their  judgment 
on  it,  were  subject  to  any  undue  bias  in 
its  favour.  Nothing  but  a  conviction,  that 
for  the  safety  of  the  loyal  and  the  peacea« 
ble,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution itself,  they  were  necessary,  could, 
he  was  certain,  have  made  them  consent 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  arduous  re- 
nonsibility  which  attached  to  a  measure 
like  that  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  hoped  their  past  conduct 
was  such,  as  to  prove  they  would  not  have 
advised  the  continuance  of  the  act,  if  they 
were  not  satisfied,  that  of  all  the  measures 
that  could  be  resorted  to,  this  would  be 
^e  most  e&ctual,  and  prove  least  inju- 
rious to  the  people  at  Urge.    He  wished 


the  House  to  decide  on  its  adoption  or  re- 
jection, purely  from  the  fiicts  which  were 
brought  before  them.  He  protested 
against  the  inference  that  had  been  drawn, 
tost  to  bring  in  a  bill  like  this  was  to  libel 
the  whole  country,  and  to  prefer  a  general 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  people  of 
England.  He  did  not  call  for  this  mea- 
sure against  the  people ;  but,  on  the  con« 
trary,  ne  demanded  it  for  them,  in  order 
to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
industry  against  the  machinations  of  agi- 
tators, which  were  as  hostile  to  their  in- 
terests as  they  were  to  those  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  might  alarm  those  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  guilty  of  treasonable  de- 
signs ;  but,  in  bis  conscience,  be  believed 
the  loyal  and  peaceable  part  of  the  com- 
munity would  feel  no  uneasiness  about  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  grateful 
for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  which  they 
would  regard  as  a  measure  of  protection* 
—The  noble  lord  argued,  at  some  length, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  supposing  treasonable  designs 
to  exist,  those  by  whom  they  were  enter- 
tained were  too  insignificant  to  merit  the 
serious  attention  of  parliament.  Though 
happily,  the  disafiection  was  confined  to 
the  lower  orders,  yet  still,  be  contended, 
the  danger  was  formidable.  He  showed 
the  lower  classes  of  the  manufacturers  to 
be  confident  in  their  own  strength;  to 
^posteu  considerable  acuteness,  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  ingenuity  to  evade  it.  To 
the  manufacturers  he  stated  these  designa 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  restricted.  They 
had  studied  precedents  from  the  history 
of  the  treasons  of  former  times,  and  it  waa 
not  necessary  in  his  mind  for  higher  cha- 
racters to  take  part  with  them  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  if  they  were  not  well 
watched.  They  might  at  any  rate  suc- 
ceed so  far  as  to  cover  the  country  with 
desolation  for  a  time.  He  wished  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hous^  to  be  directed  to 
two  poiots — the  consideration  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  I5th  of  April 
might  first  deserve  their  consideration. 
It  would  then  be  for  them  to  look  to  what 
had  occurred  subsequent  to  that  period. 
This  division  of  the  subject,  according  to 
dates,  he  thought  of  some  importance. 
Those  who  had  formerly  opposeo  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  suspension  bill,  might,  he 
thought,  now,  with  the  additional  expe- 
rience they  possessed,  feel  justified  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  for  renewing  that  act ;  but 
ne  could  hardly  think  it  possible  tliat 
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those'  who  coocarr^d  with  him  on  the 
former  occasion  could  oppose  the  present 
bill,  as  the  case  for  its  renewal  was  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  that  made  oat  for 
i^assinfi^  the  law  now  in  force.  Not  only 
iiad  additional  cuospkiicies  been  discover- 
ed, but,  in  the  late  inquiry,  the  former 
conspiracies  had  been  confirmed.  He 
denied  that  the  result  of  the  late  trial 

S roved  that  there  was  no  treietsoo  io 
le  country,  though  God  forbid  that  he 
should  arrai|2n  the  decisioB  come  to  by 
the  jury.  No  person  could,  be  thought, 
tfbut  his  eyes  to  this  fact,  that  there  was 
treason  in  the  country.  He  was  anxious 
t'faat  the  events  down  to  the  15th  of  April 
should  be  considered  separately,  because 
he  expected  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  create  a  belief  that  the  conspiracies 
which  had  been  formed,  had  been  in  a 
^eat  measure  brought  about  by  the  emis- 
flttries  of  government  sent  into  the  country 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Oliver,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  moving  cause  of  all, 
did  not  leave  London  before  the  17th  of 
April,  to  go  on  his  first  mission.  It  Wan 
plainly  seen,  that  an  explosion  had  been 
intended  with  which  he  could  have  no- 
ting to  do.  This  would  result  from  the 
teadin^  of  the  second  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  unless  they  absolutely  disbe- 
lieved it.  Three  periods,  it  might  be 
seen,  were  indicated,  at  which  an  efibrt 
t?as  to  have  been  made,  and  at  three  seve- 
ral times  the  conspirators  had  brought 
their  preparations  so  nearly  to  a  point  as 
to  thmk  of  naming  the  day  on  which 
tfaey  were  to  proceed  to  action.  In  two 
of  these  cases,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Oliver  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators — that  no  part 
of  their  proceedings  could  be  ascribed  to 
his  exertions.  That  person  had  not  been 
ienf  down  to  encourage  the  disaffected  to 
riot  and  insurrection.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  become  incidentafly  possessed  of  some 
information  respecting  their  designs,  which 
he  had  communicated  to  the  government 
at  a  time  when  be  was  not  known  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  He  did  not  leave 
town  till  the  I7th  of  April,  and  at  no  pe- 
riod had  the  treason  in  agitation  assumed 
ti  more  mahVnant  character  than  that 
which  belonged  to  it  on  the  30th  of  March, 
trhen  the  destruction  of  Manchester  was 
contemplated.  This  was  before  Mr.  Oli- 
ver was  in  communication  with  the  go- 
vernment. That  plan  was  only  frustrated 
by  the  arrest  of  the  delegates.  With  these 
pTOQeedio^y  «ad  with  thoee  of  the  9th  of 


March,  Mr.  Oliv^  had  no  eontietibii 
whatever.  He  had  netrer  been  lent  t& 
the  country,  *  to  encourage  th6  disaffected 
to  commit  iftcts  of  treason*  It  mieht  bii 
that  the  appearance  of  a  persoh  m  th6 
character  which  he  attUmed,  tliAt  of  a 
delegate  from  LottdOn,  would  have  thd 
efibct  in  some  degree  to  encourage  the 
conspirators ;  but  he  apprehended  the  go^ 
remment  were  Justiiled,  if  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  designs  werb  in 
contempla'tibn,  to  send  down  somebodf  to 
see  what  the  parties  Were  aboiit.  Olivtei^ 
was  directed  to  golhere  for  this  porpose, 
and  not  td  excite  those  on  whokil  he  wM 
to  be  a  spy  to  any  acta  of  a  crimind  na^ 
ture.  The  fact  was,  he  was  applied  to  by 
a  delegate  from  the  coantry-^a  leading 
man  and  ^  well  known  character,  to  sa- 
tisf|r  himself  of  the  spirit  which  existed 
where  he  had  been ;  and  he  was  told  that 
if  London  would  not  unite  wiih  th^m,  the 
people  of  the  country  were  determined  td 
risk  a  rising  by  theitsiilves.  Mr.  Oliver 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  before 
this  delegate,  and  another  leading  man^ 
introduced  him  to  them.  The  persoii 
connected  with  the  delegate  had  beeil 
aboQt  to  leave  the  country,  but  utider^ 
standmg  the  effort  iran  immediately  to  be 
made  he  determined  to  rentain,  id  otdet 
to  co-operate  with  the  cbnspiratori.  Mr. 
Oliver  was  then  invited  to  go  inlb  the 
country,  and  on  this  he  communicated  td 
government  what  had  passed,  whether  he 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  op^nenitj 
or  not.  He  was  authorized  to  do  so,  but 
no  one  had  been  base  enough  to  direct 
him  to  excite  them  to  acts  of  violence^ 
and  so  far  as  government  had  been  m» 
formed  of  his  proceedings  he  had  noC 
done  this.  At  Nottingham,  it  was  clea^ 
that  Mr.  Oliver  was  not  concerned  in  the 
rising  which  it  was  intended  should  taU 
place  on  Whit-Monday,  and  whiclr  watf 
afbereards  put  off  till  the  9th  of  June* 
He  lefl  the  country  before  the  delibera- 
tions of  May  Sf3r(f,  on  the  subject  of  the 
rising,  and  did  not  leave  London  on  big 
return  till  the  evening  of  that  day,  iffef 
the  discussion  was  over.  What  had  taken 
place,  therefore,  on  that  occasion  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  him.  What  Mr. 
Oliver  had  or  had  not  done  while  in  Ae 
country,  it  was  impossible  for  ministers  to 
tell  exactly ;  but  this  he  (lord  C.)  kneir 
that  he  had  had  no  instructions  to  take 
the  part  he  was  reported  to  have  tUleti. 
It  was  not  known  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  that  which  wai  imptited  to  hittii  and 
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there  wto  reafon  to  believe  that  hit  ei- 
^rtioAB  had  materially  contributed  to  pre* 
i^ent  the  intended  explosion  of  June  9. 
He  thouglit  the  information  of  this  roan 
was  entitled  to  considerable  credit.  With 
nspect  to  the  nurobers«  the  delegate  who 
had  introduced  Oliver,  had  given  very 
hirge  and  magnificent  reports  of  them ; 
and  the  numbers  stated  by  Oliver  to 
the  persons  he  was  represented  to  have 
invited  to  rebel,  were  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  to  him  by  the  delegate.  He 
entered  his  protest  against  the  system  of 
itaiputation  on  government  for  taking  the 
measures  niecessary  to  prevent  rebellion* 
Were  they  to  suffer  it  to  take  the  field 
before  they  attempted  to  counteract  its 
eflects?  He  thought  that  the  contrary 
Wai  thenr  duty.  All  infonnation  had  not 
been  i'eceived  from  common  spies,  but 
itaany  persons  had  considered  it  their 
duty  to  communicate  what  they  knew. 
He' blamed  the  attempt  to  throw  odium 
do  such  persons,  as  calculated  to  prevent 
indhidaals  from  coming  forward.  The 
itaeasure  now  proposed  to  be  renewed 
had  already  rendered  considerable  ser- 
yice.  In  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  the 
ibagiitrates  it  had  checked  insurrection, 
and  been  more  eflbcthre  than  any  of  the 
•dther  measures  adopted  by  parliament. 
it  had  operated  as  ft  preventive  rather 
Ihan  as  a  punishment,  it  had  occasioned 
A  considerable  decrease  of  the  mischief, 
and  if  continued  would  prove  a  sufficient 
vemedy  to  the  evils  by  which  the  peace 
#f  the  country  was  menaced. 

Mr.  Fontonty  seized  the  first  opportu- 
i&ity  to  state  facts  which,  as  a  memoer  of 
Che  committee,  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, arid  which  he  thought  ought  to 
ibduce  the  House  not  to  adopt  a  measuTre 
as  vicious  in  its  principle  as  it  must  be 
itoisdiievous  ill  its  efibcts.  He  would  be- 
gin with  the  eouiiuct  and  transaction  of 
an  Individual  whose  character  had  become 
sotorioos  to  the  country.  If  he  were  to 
iUte  that  Mr.  Oliver  had  excited  the  dis- 
dTection  that  prevaOed,  that  he  had  form- 
M  the  plots  and  arranged  the  insurrec- 
tions wnich  we^e  described  in  the  report, 
and  that  no  design  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Ihe  country  had  been  entered  into  till  he 
left  London  to  go  to  the  Agitated  districts, 
he  should  be  stating  what  was  not  consist- 
ttki  with  fact,  and  what  he  did  not  believe. 
He  believed  that  insurrectionary  move- 
fuents  were  contemplated  before  this  indi- 
tidoai  began  his  laooora,  or  received  his 
^ominiaiioDi  and  that  he  had  predeceaors 


in  the  course  he  pursued.  He  did  not 
know  who  those  individuals  wer^ ;  he  did 
not  know  their  names  or  characters :  the 
oAly  person  on  whose  authority  he  could 
rely  was  that  of  the  person  himself  sd  often 
alluded  to.  It  was  true  that  there  were 
dangerous  movements  in  some  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  but  who  were  the  agents 
or  agitators  the  committee  had  not  learn^ 
ed.  These  movements  were  not  of  recent 
date.  He  begged  to  state  to  the  House^ 
that  in  those  counties  there  existed  an  as^ 
Sociation  more  atrocious,  malignant j  and 
bloody,  than  any  that  had  ever  before  dis- 
graced this  country,  or  braved  its  laws ; 
but  that  ih\i  association  had  not  originat- 
ed in  j[>olitical  principles,  and  did  not  di- 
rect Its  view  to  poiiticai  objects.  Thi 
House  would  anticipate  that  he  meant 
Luddism,  OrLudditism.  It  h Ad  commenced 
several  years  ago,  it  still  continued  ia 
full  vigour,  and  some  of  the  most  atro- 
cious suggestions  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  or  the  commission  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  proceeded,  he  be- 
lieved, from  individuals  trained  to  mis- 
chief by  its  laws.  l*hat  they  might  &ave 
mixed  themselves  with  those  who  had  po« 
litical  objects  in  view,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  doubt ;  but  he  believed  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  never  intended  distur- 
bance, or  were  disposed  to  engage  in  any 
criminal  proceedings.  He  was  convinced 
that  these  people  met  for  the  purposes  of 
reform,  and  tnat  they  formed  themselves 
into  numerous  associations,  merely  be- 
cause they  thought  that  Was  the  orily  means 
of  obtaining  their  object.  Though  ht 
believed  them  innocent  of  any  eriminal 
intention,  he  couU  not  say  tne  same  of 
all  their  leaders,  many  of  whom  enter- 
tained, he  had  no  doubt,  very  wicked  de- 
signs. He  would  state  some  of  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  papers  and  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee.  In  thd 
month  of  March  last  a  person  calling  him- 
self a  delegate,  came  to  town  from  one  of 
the  midland  districts,  and  was  introduced 
to  a  person  of  similar  opinions  in  London. 
The  object  of  his  vi^it  was  to  inform  the 
people  in  London  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  to  carr^  back  to  the  coun- 
try the  degree  of  assistance  which  in  any 
movement  in  the  north  might  be  expected 
from  the  metropolis.  He  told  them  that 
the  people  in  tne  country  laboured  undef 
an  intolerable  load  of  distress,  and  were  ex- 
cited to  great  disatfection;  that  they  were 
unable  longer  to  bear  their  Aiflerings,  and 
were  detetmiiied  to  throw  off  the  yoke  i 
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that  they  merely  waDted  to  know  what 
aid  they  could  expect  from  their  friends 
in  London,  and  were  anxious  to  learn 
the  public  feeling  here.  The  person  to 
whom  this  delegate  addressed  himself 
gave  only  discouraging  infiormation;  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  with  tlie 
state  of  the  public  feeling ;  and  told  him 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  he  was  about  to  leave 
London,  and  even  England;  a  purpose 
which  he  carried  into  execution  soon 
after.  This  delegate,  however,  found  two 
other  persons  ready  to  accompany  him 
as  delegates  from  London,  to  mform  the 
country  of  the  feeling  of  the  capital, 
and  Oliver  proposed  to  go  along  with 
them,  making  a  fourth  delegate.  They 
soon  afterwards  left  London;  but  be- 
fore they  proceeded  on  their  journeyt 
Oliver  applied  at  the  office  of  the  home 
secretary  for  permission  to  go  to  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  to  examine  appearances, 
and  to  transmit  such  information  for  the 
use  of  government  as  he  might  obtain.  He 
(Mr.  R)  thought  it  only  justice  to  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that  department 
to  say,  that  he  gave  no  authority  to  Oliver 
to  commit  such  acts  as  he  had  been  stated 
to  have  committed,  or  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  any  by  tempting  them  into  prac- 
tices which  be  afterwards  exposed.  The 
country  delegate  placed  full  reliance  on 
the  ze^  and  sincerity  of  Oliver.  He  in- 
troduced him  to  all  his  friends  in  the  coun-  ' 
try ;  he  told  them  that  they  might  place 
implicit  con6dence  in  him,  that  he  was  a 
second  self,  that  nothing  that  they  could 
disclose  to  him  would  be  misplaced.  Oli- 
ver was  accordingly  received  by  these 
people  with  that  confidence  which  became 
such  a  recommendation;  he  was  called 
the  London  delegate,  was  acknowledged 
and  treated  in  that  character,  and  acouir- 
ed  all  the  confidence  and  influence  wnich 
his  high  commission  conveyed  or  inspired. 
He  remained  among  these  people  from  the 
17th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May.  He 
could  not  tell  how  he  comported  himself 
at  that  epoch;  but  he  was  every  where 
received  as  the  London  delegate.  The 
account  that  he  gave  of  his  transactions 
was  the  following :.— The  people  in  the 
coAintry  often  asked  him,  how  the  people 
in  London  were  disposed.  To  this  he  was 
shj^  of  returning  an  answer,  and  sparing 
of  information  when  he  did.  He  told  them 
that  he  came  to  learn  the  situation  of  the 
country,  to  convey  intelligence  to  the 
tcapital|  and  not  tv  inform  the  country  of 


what  was  doing  in  the  capital ;  that  Loo-, 
don  was  ready  to  rise,  and  only  wished  to. 
know  what  assistance  could  be  derived 
from  the  country ;  and  that  the  people  in 
London  would  not  stir  first,  but  would  ba 
ready  to  second  any  movement  from  the 
country.  His  friend,  the  country  dele- 
gate, gave  effect  to  this  information,  by, 
telling  his  bcethren,  the  country  delegates, 
that  75,000  individuals  could  be  relied  on 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  capital,  and 
75,000  in  the  western,  makmg  in  all 
150,000  men.  At  any  rate,  he  assured, 
them,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
all  who  assembled  at  Spa-fields  were  zea* 
lous  reformers,  and  these  amounted  ta 
70,000  men.  Could  it  be  denied,  that  a 
person  communicating  such  reports  as  thia 
would  not  do  mischief?  Must  not.  the 
efiect  of  his  conduct  necessarily  be  to  ex- 
cite the  wretched  individuals  with  whom 
he  conversed  to  acts  of  rebellion  orin«, 
subordination,  by  assuring  them  of  the 
certainty  of  a  relief  to  their  distress  by^ 
means  of  a  revolution  which,  there  was 
no  doubt,  they  could  produce,  by  merely 
giving  the  signal  to  an  irresistible  force 
which  would  follow  in  their  train,  and  be 
guided  by  their  example  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  calculated  to  encourage  criminal 
hopes,  or  to  lead  to  desperate  enterprises  i. 
Yet  the  information  which  Oliver  gave  to 
the  committee  ^was  calculated  to  destroy 
any  belief  that  might  exist  of  a  correspon* 
deuce,  or  an  understanding  between  the 
disaffected  in  London  and  the  country. 
He  f  Mr.  P. )  had  asked  that  individual, 
if,  wnen  he  thus  encouraged  the  Country 
delegates  with  hopes  of  assistance  froin 
the  capital,  he  knew  of  any  society  or  as- 
sociation established  in  London  for  the. 
purpose  of  corresponding  or  co-operating 
with  any  society  or  association  in  the  coun- 
try, or  if  he  had  ever  seen  traces  of  such 
correspondence?  and  he  answered  that 
he  neither  knew  nor  had  known  of  any, 
such  society.  **  I  next  asked  him,"  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  **  if  he  knew  or 
had  known  of  any  man  of  rank,  wealthy 
character,  or  influence  in  London,  with 
whom  the  disaffected  in  the  country  were 
in  correspondence,  or  whom  they  regard- 
ed as  favourable  to'  their  designs  ?"  and 
he  answered,  **  I  neither  now  know  nor 
have  I  known  such  a  person."  **  I  then 
asked  if  the  person  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  country  ever  mentioned  the  name 
of  any  individual  whom  the  country  meet» 
ings  or  delegates  had  selected  in  London 
as  the  chaonel  of  commuuication  b^tweeii 
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any  body  of  disaffected  men  ia  the  metro* ' 
polisi  and  the  districts  which  he  traver- 
sed V*  and  he  answered  that  the  delegate 
never  named  such  a  person,  or  spoke  of 
•uch  a  proceeding.  He  mentionea  these 
things,  to  show  that  if  no  society  existed 
in  the  metropolis  to  correspond  with  the 
disaffectedi  if  no  man  of  rank,  wealth,  in- 
fluence, or  character,  was  implicated  in 
their  designs,  or  favoured  their  projects, 
if  the  disturbances  were  confined  to  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  where  there  were 
■o  many  causet  of  excitement,  besides 
political,  our  liberties  ought  not  to  be 
suspended.  He  *  allowed  that  disaffec- 
tion existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, but  was  this  a  reason  for  depriv- 
ing the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  be- 
nSts  of  the  constitution  ?  The  suspeo* 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  was  it  adapted  to  the  evil. 
It  was  not  by  suspending  our  liberties 
that  the  tranquillity  could  be  restored, 
but  by  destroying  this  system  of  outrage 
and  atrocity,  supported  by  an  association 
who  had  wrought  their  minds  to  such  a 
pitch  of  rancorous  and  cruel  malignity, 
that  they  would  shoot  any  person  for  a 
few  shilUngs  who  never  did  them  any 
injury,  and  who  was  perfectly  inoffensive, 
unless  this  system  could  be  rooted  out, 
in  vain  would  any  attempt  be  made  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  to 
retrieve  England  from  a  stain  wnich  was 
now  cast  on  her  for  tlie  first  time  by  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  Englishmen  who 
hired  themselves  to  murder  their  unoffend- 
ing fellow  subjects.  A  measure  like  that 
now  proposed,  instead  of  putting  down 
the  evil,  would  increase  it,  by  teaching 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  nation 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  constitution 
which  was  no  longer  worthy  of  their  at- 
tachment, and  that  government  that  rob- 
bed them  of  then:  liberty.  How  could 
the  present  measure  repress  the  efforts 
of  these  people?  Would  a  few  months 
imprisonment  cure  them?  Would  it  de- 
prive them  of  their  malignity?  It  was 
not  his  duty  to  propose  a  remedy,  but 
he  would  say,  that  penalties  must  be 
enacted  against  those  desperate  associa- 
tions. Was  it  to  be  endured  that  the 
nation  should  be  deprived  of  iu  liberties 
for  associations  like  this  ?  In  1812,  the 
Luddites  were  equally  formidable  as  now, 
and  yet  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was 
never  proposed  to  be  suspended  then. 
He  would  now  recommend  an  inquiry 
1910  this  subject;  be  would  .recommend 


it  as  a  good  thing  for  the  districts  in- 
fested with  these  banditti;  for  the  hon- 
our of  the  nation;  and  above  all,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  that  pretence 
for  the  suspension  of  our  constitution 
that  was  now  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Leigh  Keck  thought  there  was  no 
other  remedy  for  the  disturbance  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  but 
the  measure  which  he  had  opposed.  Tho 
magistrates  had  endeavoured  without  suc« 
cess,  to  put  down  these  associations  by  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law.  The  evil  had 
fixed  its  roots  so  deep,  that  as  long  as  thero 
was  free  agency  allowed  to  the  leaders  of 
these  associations,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  put  them  down.    The  usual 

Sowers  of  the  law  were  useless ;  there  waa 
ut  one  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged..  If 
any  gentleman  knew  a  better  remray  than 
the  present,  let  him  propose  it,  and  the 
magistrates  would  willinely  adopt  it* 
With  respect  to  Oliver,  there  haa  been 
great  misrepresentations.  His  character 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  class  of  men 
to  which  he  was  generally  described  as  be- 
longing. Against  his  moral  character 
there  was  no  imputation.  Without  such 
agents  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  could 
not  be  counteracted.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  object  of  the  Hamp- 
den clubs,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
they  had  become  the  pest  and  bane  of 
society. 

Mr.  AbercromUe  observed,  that  the  ex- 
istence  of  considerable  danger  was '  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides ;  and  the  only  question 
for  discussion  was,  whether  this  bill  would 
prove  a  successful  remedy  for  the  eviL 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  he  had  never  heard 
a  less  convincing  speech  than  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  It  was  made  up  of  state- 
ments which  rested  entirely  on  his  own  as- 
sertion, or  of  reasonings  which  directly 
controverted  those  statements.  The  hon.^ 
gentleman  had  stated  his  conviction  that 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  moral 
diaracter  of  Oliver.  But  what  did  thia 
morality  consist  in  ?  In  introducing  him- 
self to  the  confidence  of  persons  resident 
in  the  country,  by  flattering  their  prejudi- 
ces, instigating  tneir  seal,  and  inflaming 
them  to  acts  of  sedition;  by  assuring  thim 
that  75,000  men  in  London  waited  for  no 
other  inducement  to  insurrection,  than  the 
indication  of  the  same  spirit  in  odier  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  was  the  morality 
of  the  man  employed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  sound  the  diipositioQi  of  the 
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people*    The  House  was  bound  to  consi« 
der  into  whose  hands  they  were  about  to 
commil  so  great  a  power.    There  never 
was  a  time  when  so  many  constitutional 
Questions  wen  pending,  with  respect  to 
we  conduct  of  a  minister,  as  were  now 
raised  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  lord 
Stdmouth.    The  government  might  appeal 
to  their  majorities  in  parliament ;  but  who 
was  there  who  had  heard  the  dicussions  on 
the  subjects  of  the  prisoners  confined  in 
Reading  gaol,  or  the  circular  letter  to  the 
magistrates^   founded  on  the  opinion  of 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  and  lastly, 
on  the  extraordinary  mission  of  Mr.  Oli- 
ver, who  would  not  saj,  that  a  strong  case 
presented  it  itself  against  any  reliance  on 
the  discretion  of  a  minister  whose  proceed- 
ings had  in  those  instances  been  impeached; 
and,  he  believed,  condemned  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  country  ?    From  all  the 
evidence  of  which  the  House  was  in  pos- 
session, the  inference  was,  that  the  disorder 
was  local ;  that  it  had  no  communication 
with  London  s  and  that  with  regard  to  its 
capacity  of  subverting  the  government, 
nothing  could  be  more  futile  or  contemp- 
X  tibie.    What  he  would  recommend  to  the 
House  would  be,  the  enactment  of  a  code 
of  laws  referring  preciseljT  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Uie  evil,  and  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  th.em  when  enacted.    Our 
ancestors,  when  they  passed  the  statute  of 
treasons,  never    thought  of  constructive 
treasons;  they  contemplated  a  real  conspi- 
racy against  the  king  s  life,  or  an  actual 
levying  of  war  against  him ;  and  so  strong 
was  this  feeling  in  the  country,  that  so 
long  as  the  disaftcted  were  brought  to 
trial  in  this  form,  he  believed  the  Crown 
would  obtain  no  convictions.    So  far  from 
thinking  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  a  measure  of  that  nature,  he  ap- 
preh*ended  that  it  would  only  serve  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  publie,  and 
to  render  the  conviction  of  offenders  more 
rare  and  difficult.    The  consequence  must 
be,  that  ministers  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  plot  as  a  pretext  or 
ground  for  still  farther  continuance  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BareUjf  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
QpUe  lord,  in  looking  at  ttie  extent  of  the 
evil,  had  forgotten  the  remedy  already  in 
hia  hands.  Whilst  be  asagnmed  the  dan* 
ger  Ims  diminished  the  stren^  of  those 
laws  which  were  dbready  provided  against 
it  The  plans  of  insurrection  which  had 
been  disclosed  evidently  proceeded  on  no 
eertaia  kneirledge  or  just  oalculatioa  of 


their  own  force.    He  could  not  consent^ 
therefore,  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  dearest 
liberties  upon  vague  apprehensions  and 
futile  dangers.    The  present  circumstances 
were  very  different  from  those  under  which 
this  measure  was  before  brought  forward. 
Parliament  was  then  sitting,  and  if  any 
instance  of  an  abuse  of  authority  occurred^ 
it  was  sure  to  be  represented  to  that  Houses 
The  employment  of  spies  and  informers 
he  considered  necessary ;  but  it  was  ob^ 
vious  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  mi^ht 
be  easily  perverted  to  injurious  purposes. 
As  the  representative  of  a  large  boay  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  he  could  not,  al- 
though he  believed  ministers  had  no  sinister 
purposes  in  view,  support  such  a  measura 
upon  the  grounds  alleged,  and  during  the 
recess  of  parliament.    The  country  was 
in  a  course  of  improvement,  labour  waa 
again  beginning  to  find  employment,  agri- 
culture was  recovering,  and  that  severe 
distress,  which  it  was  only  wonderful  had 
not  still  more  exposed  them  to  the  insti* 
gations  of  the  disaffected,  would  soon,  he 
trusted,  disappear,  and  banish  all  those 
violent  symptoms  which  were  supposed  to 
render  so  extraordinary  a  measure  as  the 
present  necessary. 

Mr.  fFi/6^r/brc^  declared,  that  he  should 
always  feel  a  strong  reluctance  to  sacrifice 
so  important  a  privilege  as  that  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  suspend ;  and  if  he 
consented  on  this  occasion  to  invest  mi- 
nisters with  such  a  power,  it  was  because 
he  concurred  with  them  that  they  had  the 
best  means  of  judging  that  it  was  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  country.  He  thought 
there  was  in  the  late  disturbances  all  over 
the  country  much  more  of  a  political  cha- 
racter than  had  been  represented  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman.  If  the  leaders  were 
without  property,  they  were  not  without 
great  natural  energy.  He  could  readily 
conceive  how  the  lower  orders,  that  valua- 
ble portion  of  the  community  whose  labour 
was  so  essential  to  the  social  system  under 
which  we  live,  might  be  tempted  by  the 
delusive  and  wicked  principles  inKtiUed  into 
their  minds,  to  direct  their  strenfelh  to  the 
destruction  of  the  government^  and  to  the 
overthrow  of  every  civil  and  religious  es- 
tablishment. It  did  not  appear,  that  Oliver 
had  asserted,  when  he  mentioned  in  round 
numbers  the  force  of  the  disaf&cted  io 
London,  that  there  existed  any  general 
committee,  or  that  there  waa  any  precise 
calculation  formed  upon  that  subject ;  but 
surely  nobod  v  would  denjf  that  tnere  waa 
a  great  deal  of  dasaiiiiction  in  London, 
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whifcbs  ilthotigh  in  comeqaencd  of  thii 
Bieasare  it  might  hide  its  head  for  a  while, 
only  waited  for  the  firat  favourable  oppor- 
tttoitj.    How  was  the  circumstance,  so 
fiillj  attested,  of  the  number  who  in  many 
populous  districts   in    the  country  daily 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  that  the  Tower  and 
the  Bank  were  in  the  hands  of  insurgents, 
to* be  explained,  except  as  the  indication  of 
ai  belief,  that  the  rising  in  one  place  would 
bo  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  others  ?    He 
believed  this  disposition  was  created,  not 
by  the  spirit  of  Luddism  with  all  its  dread* 
fol  mtem  of  secresy,  and   tendency  to 
mischief,  but  by  the  dangerous  pohtical 
doctrines  so  actively  propagated  of  late* 
He  begged  to  refer  them  to  the  first  re- 
port :  in  that  they  would  find  that  the  late 
committee  was  of  this  opinion,  and  that 
they  took  the  same  view,  both  as  to  the 
extent  and  malignity  of  the  disease.    The 
question  thien  was,  whether  thk  was  an 
appropriate  remedy.     Strictly  speaking 
it  was  noty  for  the  object  was,  to  take 
imsy  those  who  infused  the  poison,  whilst 
the  complete  remedy  couM  only  be  ex- 
pected from  that  alterative  system  which 
must  be  brought  about  by  a  more  general 
difiusion  of  knowledge  and  moral  princi- 
plet.    With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse,  he  believed  the  best  afiected  and 
the    moat    respectable    entertained    the 
amallest  fears.    He  could  not  easily  bring 
himself  to  apprehend  that  the  noble'lord 
(Sidmouth)  would  so  far  forget  the  cha- 
racter he  had  always  sustained,  aa  to  em- 
ploy the  itutbority  intrusted  to  him  to 
wicked  or  oppressive  purposes.    Although 
parliament  might  not  be  sitting,  no  case  of 
cruelty  or  hardship  could  remain  unknown 
in  the  present  state  of  the  press,  and  every 
such  case  would  most  certainly  be  can- 
vassed whenever  parliament  should  be  re- 
assembled.   Candidly  speaking,  however, 
did  any  hon.  gentleman  believe  that  such 
abuses  were  likely  to  take  place  ?    He  ad- 
mitted that  all  power  haa  a  tendency  to- 
wards excess;  but  in  this  country  that  ten- 
dency was  corrected  by  various  controllinff 
causes.    If  such  instances  of  abuse  had 
already  occurred,  the  blame  attendingtfaen 
was  not  impotable  to  ministers,  nor  did 
they  afford  any  ground  for  believing  that 
thejr  had  been  actuated  by  any  other  in- 
tention  than  that  of  discharging  their  doty. 
It  was  often  the  accident  of  human  a&irs, 
that  nothing  waa  left  but  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  such  he  conceived  to  be  now  the  case 
With  ministers.    He  confessed  that  when 
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he  8a#  the  designs  of  those  wbd,  whatever 
the  world  might  think  of  them,  were  yet 
wise  in  their  generation*  and  when  minis- 
ters pledged  themselves  that  thi«  measure 
was  necessary,  he  felt  himself,  howevet 
reluctant,  compelled  to  yield  to  such  ne« 
cessity.  He  certainly  thought  it  an  evil  x 
at  the  same  time  he  hoped  that  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  would 
at  length  restore  them  to  their  suspended 
rights.  Till  then  he  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  patient  poor,  for  the  sake  even  of  the 
turbulent  themselves.  Consent  to  the  pass* 
tng  of  the  bill  now  proposed. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  thooffh  very  eloquentf 
had  fafled  ih  convincing  him  of  the  neces* 
aity  of  the  present  measure.  He  thought 
that  ministers  had  entirely  failed  in  mak- 
ing out  such  a  case  as  to  justify  the  neces- 
sity of  granting  those  powers.  Even  if  aD 
that  the  reports  of  the  committees  con- 
tained were  allowed  to  be  true,  a  sufficient 
case  had  not  been  made  out.  But  when 
it  was  considered  how  very  much  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  reports  had  been  mistaken, 
the  case  against  this  bill  was  much  stronger* 
In  the  first  report  it  was  said,  that  the  dis* 
afiected  in  the  metropolis  had  assumed  the 
French  revolutionarjr  emblems,  but  it  had 
been  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  flags  and 
cockade  of  the  rioters  were  not  of  the 
French  coloura,  but  green,  white,  and  red, 
adopted  from  some  absurd  notions  about 
nature,  truth,  and  justice.  He  trusted 
that  many  of  those  who  had  supported  this 
bill  in  the  early  period  of  the  session,  would 
vote  against  it  now,  for  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  intrusting  the  execu- 
tive with  such  extraordinary  powers  do- 
ring  the  session  of  parliament,  and  conti- 
numg  those  powers  during  its  prorogacionv 
To  talk  of  confidence  in  government  wav 
no  argument  when  the  question  was  the 
safeguard  of  the  constitution.  On  the 
whole,  he  hoped  the  House  would  reject' 
this  bilk 

Sir  S.  RmmUif  rose  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Courtenay,  and,  having  been 
called  to  by  ^he  Speaker,  he  said,  that  he 
hoped  that  he  shoiDd  not  deprive  the* 
House  loa^  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
learned  fnend,  but,  having  uken  some 
part  in  opposing  the  former  bill,  he  was 
unwiHiog  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  this* 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  all  who  voted^ 
for  thia  measure  in  the  eariy  part  of  the' 
session,  must  necessarily  concur  in  it  now; 
and  that  even  those  who  were  hq^tSe  to  it 
(4C) 
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^  beforcy  might  well*  in  the  present'  ctrcum- 
"  stances  of  the  country,  give  it  their  sap- 
port.  He  was  so  for  from  thinking  this, 
that  even  if  he  had  been  friendlj  to  the 
bill  before,  he  should  be  decidedly  against 
it  now.  This,  indeed,  was  a  measure  of 
much  greater  importance  even  than  that 
which  the  House  had  before  adopted* 
They  were  then  called  upon  lo  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  but  it  was  only  for 
four  months,  and  while  parliament  would 
be  sitting,  and  might  watch  in  whist  man- 
ner the  extraordinary  powers  given  to  go«» 
rernment  were  exercised ;  now  they  were 
required,  just  before  they  separated,  to 
suspend  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  commit  this  arbitrary 
power  into  the  hands  of  ministers  without 
any  parliamentary  check  or  control,  and 
this  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  the 
duration  of  which  was  to  depend  entirely 
oa  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  When 
parliament  should  meet  again,  rested  en- 
tirely in  the  breasts  of  ministers ;  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  did  he 
think  such  a  power,  that,  if  the  bill  should 
be  carried,  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  some  fixed  time  should  be  named  at 
which  ministers  should  be  compelled  to 
call  together  the  parliament.  The  noble 
lord  had  talked  ot  circumstances  of  aug- 
mented dangers  if  such  were  the  case, 
what  did  it  prove,  except  that  not  only 
.  was  the  suspension  bill  inefficient,  but  that 
it  had  increased  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  prevent,  and  treason  had  grown  up  un- 
der it,  instead  of  being  crushed  i  And, 
indeed,  could  any  one  doubt  that  it  must 
furnish  food  for  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion i  Before  the  passbg  of  this  bill  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  people 
might  in  some  sense  be  said  to  be  imagi- 
nary. They  had  some  remote  notion  that 
every  thing  was  not  precisely  as  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  king  John  [a  laugh].  But 
now  it  was  very  different :  there  was  a  po- 
sitive and  present  evil  to  complain  of;  an 
evil  no  less  than  their  being  exposed  to 
the  privation  of  personal  liberty,  and  that 
without  notice  and  without  trial.  There 
was  also  another  evil  no  less  grievous.  It 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  avowed,  that 
apies  were  in  the  regular  pay  of  ministers, 
and  were  part  of  their  cruel  system  of  ad- 
ministration. Spies  who  were  the  promo- 
ters and  th6  instigators  of  the  crimes  which 
Ihey  afterwards  denounced.  Surely,  here 
was  enough  to  excite  discontent  and  dis- 

fust  through  the  bouse  and  the  pation. 
t  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  tbe  first 


report   (of  course  unintentionally)   had 
been  in  many  respects  grossly  exaggerat-' 
ed;  and  was  there  a  man  who  could  doubt 
that  if  the  committee  had  seen  the  exami- 
nation of  certain  witnesses,  they  would 
never  have  made  so  str(mg  a  report  I    It 
was  a  most  striking  feature  in  this  case, 
that  though  these  treasonable  practices 
were  idaid  to  have  continued  so  long,  and 
though  the  quarter  sessions  and  the  as- 
sizes had  been  since  held  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  yet  nobody  had  been  brought  to 
trial.    Government,  indeed,  had  studious-' 
ly  avoided  bringing  the  matter  into  anj 
train  of  open  examination.    Though  140 
persons  bad  been  arrested  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Manchester  alone,  and  though 
some  of  them  were  indicted,  yet  ratoer 
than  bring  them  to  trial  government  had 
sent  down  certioraries  in  order  to  remove 
the  indictments  into  the  King's-bencb,  and 
to  prevent  immediate  investigation.    How 
was  this  to  be  accounted  for  i    How  was 
this  to  be  explained,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  ministers  felt  that  investigatibn 
might  be  unfavourable  to  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view  ?  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance well  worthy  of  liotice,  which 
was,  that  notwithstanding  the  parade  that 
had  been  made  in  the  first  report  respecter 
ing  seditious  libels,  yet  only  one  person 
had  been  brought  to  trial  for  an  offence  of 
this  description,  and  that  alleged  libel 
which  alone  had  been  the  subject  of  pro-' 
secution  had  been  created  bv  the  very 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
Thus  the  measure  had  produced  the  very 
mischief  which  it  pretended  to  remedv. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Wooler*    Look- 
ing at  the  last  report,  he  found  more  than 
one  passage  corroborative  of  this  position, 
that  the  act  had  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished the  evil  so  much  complained  of. 
What  did  this  prove,  except  that  no  jper- 
manent  good  could    be   expected  from 
these  boasted  measures  of  repression  ?    It 
was  somewhat  curious,  that  when  govern- 
ment was  already  armed  with  the  power- 
of  transporting  any  of  these  delegates  who 
might  be  found  offending,  yet  they  care- 
fully shunned  what  mi^ht  be  a  useful  ex- 
ample, preferred  lockmg  them  up  in  ob- 
scurity, so  that  not  even  their  names  could 
escape  to  warn  tlieir  fellows,  or  deter  their 
followers,  and  thus  their  punishment  was 
9t  once  odious  and  useless.    An    hon. 
member  had  intimated  that  this  measure 
was  necessary  for  the  repression  of  Liid- 
dism.    He  deprecated  this  idea,  and  con« 
jured  the  House  not  to  entertain  it  for  a 
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mooient ;  for  if  k  war  once  to*be  allowed 
that  the  susjpenaioii  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  pooole  was  the  only  effective  reme- 
dy  for  JLuddism,  he  feared  that  the  con- 
aaqsence  would  be,  that  the  suspension 
act  might  lut«  not  for  six  weeks  or  for  six 
months,  but  for  six  years,  or  for  sixty : 
for  he  feared  that  Luddism  was  not  likely 
e?er  to  be  eradicated  by  such  a  proceed* 
ing,  or  within  so  short  a  time  as  some  gen- 
tlemen contemplated*  The  last  report 
seemed  to  acquit  London  from  the  charge 
of  any  connexion  with  the  disaffected ;  at 
least  It  stated,  in  a  very  ambiguous  man- 
noTy  that  the  committee  hud  obtained  no 
specific  information  of  any  body  of  men 
associated  in  the  metropolis  with  whom 
the  disaffected  in  the  country  appear  to 
be  acting  in  concert.  This  ought  to  in* 
duce  bis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  to 
regard  the  spirit,  of  which  he  was  afraid, 
as  less  extensive  and  powerful  than  he  had 
supposed  it  to  be.  He  must  confess,  too, 
that  after  the  petitions  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  table*  and  amongst  others  that 
from  the  place  which  his  boo.  friend  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  himself  once  represent- 
ed, the  town  of  Hull,  numerously  and  re« 
spectably  signed  as  it  was,  afler  the  in* 
stances  which  had  been  produced  of  great 
oppression  under  the  former  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  particularly 
one  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  that 
evening,  and  which  related  to  a  case  of 
uncommon  severity,  he  could  not  but  be 
aurprised  how  his  hon.  friend,  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  these  facts, 
could  still  believe  that  none  but  the  disaf- 
fected entertained  apprehensions  on  the 
•object  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  He  well  knew  the  humane 
disposition  of  his  hon.  frieod,  who,  he  was 
cenvinoed,  could  not  have  looked  into  the 
drcnmstancea  and  situation  of  the  country 
with  his  usual  attention  when  he  delivered 
this  opinion.  The  kindness  of  his  hon. 
friend  to  him  would  not  permit  him  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  ranked  him  among  the  disaf* 
lected,  though  he  frankly  avowed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  entertained 
moat  serious  apprehensions  from  the  pass* 
ing  of  this  measure.  It  was  giving  to  mi- 
nisters a  power  most  dangerous  to  the 
eoostitution,  and  he  cared  not  in  whose 
hands  that  power  might  be  placed.  It 
was  one  of  the  melancholy  signs  of  the 
times,  that  while*  day  after  day,  encroach- 
ments were  making  on  public  liberty,  the 
answer  to  every  oomphunt  was,  that  the 
power  which  was  givea  woiddbeplacod  in 


gentle  hands.  Was  there  ever  an^  des^ 
potic  government  which  did  not  claim  the 
right  of  exercising  power  on  this  ground  ? 
It  was  the  interest  of  ev^ry  sort  of  go- 
vernment to  govern  well ;  and  when  the 
most  despotic  enforced  mischievous  mea- 
sures, it.oflen  proceeded  more  from  igno* 
ranceor  want  of  judgment  than  intention; 
but  the  only  real  security  for  the  govemedt 
was  that  responsibility  of  the  govern* 
ment  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  mea* 
suroio  remove.  He  saw,  besides,  no  par* 
ticular  reason  for  the  satisfaction  at. the 
hands  in  which  this  monstrous  power  was 
now  to  be  placed.  The  private  character 
of  the  noble  lord  on  whom  the  powers 
would  devolve,  he  was  sensible,  was  roeri* 
torious  and  praiseworthy ;  but  he  confess* 
ed  that  he  dfd  not  entertain  any  respect 
for  him  as  a  public  man.  He  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  so  light  a  way  of 
speaking  of  the  constitution  as  that  which 
made  the  suspension  of  its  most  valuable 
privileges  a  matter  of  indifference,  because 
certain  persons,  of  whom  a  favourable 
opinion  was  entertained,  were  to  be  in* 
vested  with  the  arbitrary  authority  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  that  suspen- 
sion. He  could  not,  readily,  join  in  that 
favourable  view  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
authority  was  likely  to  be  exercised,  whea 
he  recollected  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
same  hands  that  vindicated  the  violation 
of  the  statute  for  the  protection  of  pri* 
sonars,  and  which  in  the  Circular  Letter 
to  the  lord  lieutenants  had  takes  upon  it- 
self to  tell  the  magistrates  how  they  were 
to  exercise  the  discretion  which  the  law 
was  supposed  to  give  them,  and  had  pre- 
sumed to  declare  to  the  magistracy  what 
the  law  on  extremely  doubtful  questiooa 
was.  It  was  no  slight  objection  to  the 
bill  that  it  was  made  to  extend  to  Scot- 
land, Ukough  the  report  afforded  no  ground 
for  that  extension.  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  point  out  a  sen- 
tence in  the  report  which  could  afford  a 
pretext  for  depriving  Scotland  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act  against  wrongous  im- 
prisonment. He  could  state,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was 
most  orderly  and  loyal ;  and  this  he  could 
do,  not  upon  vague  and  uncertain  evidence* 
but  upon  the  best  authority.  He  alluded 
to  the  address  lately  voted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Prince  Kesent.  That  address  came  from 
a  body  of  die  clergy,  who  did  not,  as  was 
unfortunatelv  too  often  the  case  in  £ng« 
land|  live  aRseot  from  their  cbar^^  but 
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who  were  alirays  resident  inlbeir  respec- 
tive parishes,  and .  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  and  situations  of  their 
flocks.  The  address  described  the  peo- 
ple as  enduring  the  distress  and  diffi- 
jculties  they  had  to  encounter  with  the 
greatest  firmness^  tranquillity,  and  pa- 
tience, and  congratulated  his  Royal 
Sighiiess,  that  neither  privations  nor  the 
corrupting  influence  of  inflammatory  lan- 

fuage  employed  by  seditious  persons 
ad  been  able  to  seduce  the  people  from 
their  principles  of  loyalty  and  allegiance.'* 
He  must  contend,  therefore,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  were  completely  acquitted 
cf  any  change  of  disafiection.  Why,  then, 
were  they  threatened  with  the  suspension 
of  that  act,  which  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  Magna  Charta  of  that  country  f  Th« 
noble  lord  had  talked  about  the  great  re- 
sponsibility under  which  ministers  brooffht 
this  measure  forward.  He  must  say,  that 
the  public  was  not  treated  with  much 
respect  when  that  argument  was  used; 
The  ministers  would  incur  no  responsibi- 
lity, and  they  knew  that  they  incurred 
none;  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  House 
whenever  they  asked  for  it,  would  pass  a 
bill  of  indemnity ;  nay  there  oould  be  no 
iloubt  that  the  same  House  which  had  re- 
fused to  require  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  now  imprisoned  under  the  bill, 
would,  if  the  ministers  wished  it,  give  them 
an  indemnity  by  anticipation  for  what  they 
should  hereafter  do,  as  well  as  for  what 
they  had  already  done.  His  hon.  friend 
seemed  to  make  very  light  of  the  evils 
which  might  be  produced  by  tbfs  e^tericise 
of  these  extraordinary  powers^  as  if  it  was 
little  that  individuals  might  be  carried  off 
from  their  homes,  and  imprisoned  in  dun- 
geons, without  any  of  their  friends  know- 
ing where  they  were  to  be  found.  His 
l^on.  friend  supposed  that  such  transactions 
could  not  take  place  without  being  soon 
inquired  into,  and  that  any  act  of  oppres* 
aion  roust  speedily  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  That  would  indeed  be  true, 
with  individuals  of  distinction  like  his  hon, 
friend,  or  persons  of  any  consequence; 
but  who  would  inquire  after  unfortunate 
journeymen  shoemakers  or  weavers?  The 
obscurity  of  these  persons  rendered  them 
liable  to  the  greatest  oppression.  He  did 
not  know  whether  his  hon.  friend  had 
been  in  the  house  when  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  an  individual  who  had  been 
detained  seven  years  in  close  custody. 
There  misht  be  many  such  cases*  and  the 
parties^  ioougb  no  pbarge  bad  been 


I  brought  -agamat  them,  were  ultima^riy 
shut  out  from  all  means  of  obtainiag 
redress.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that 
ministers  had  no  interest  in  possestipg 
themselves  of  this  extraordinary  power : 
on  this  point  the  public  was  not  exactlj 
of  the  same  opinion  with  his  lordship. 
The  public  in  general  were  satisfied  that 
the  session  has  passed  over  in  a  very  dtf« 
ferent  manner  from  what  it  would  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  these  arbitrary  measures.  An  opinioit 
prevailed  very  extensively  in  the  country, 
that  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  had 
in  some  degree  been  obliged  to  the  alarm 
they  had  raised  for  maintaining  them  in 
their  situations;  for  what  questiona  of 
economy  or  reduction  of  expenditure 
could  be  attended  to  when  measures  of 
such  great  magnitude  were  forced  upon 
parliament?  The  prospect  which  the 
country  had  before  it,  he  thought  a  very 
melancholy  one.  The  two  moat  powerful 
parties  in  the  nation  were  the  ministers 
and  their  friends,  who  were  constant  in 
their  endeavours  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  Crown  on  the  one  handj^  and  on  the 
other,  those  who  professed  not  to  be  c^ 
any  party,  but  who  were  proceeding  steads 
fastly  and  most  systematically  to  the  ob* 
jects  they  had  m  view.  A  part  of  their 
system  was  by  misrepresentation,  and  by 
every  other  arti6ce,  to  destroy  all  confi* 
dence  of  the  people  in  all  public  men,  and 
this  was  a  purpose  which  ministers  Itadi 
whether  inadverteutly  or  by  design,  unce^ 
mittedly  contributed  to  promote,  by 
having  recourse  upon  all  occasions,  what 
their  own  measures  were  censured,  to  the 
acts  of  recrimination,  not  so  much  defend* 
ing  themselves,  as  attempting  to  prove 
that  their  predecessors  were  equally  cri* 
minal,  and  inculcating  a  belief,  that  all 
who  interfered  in  the  public  councils  were 
only  desirous  to  retain  or  to  possess  tbem^ 
selves  of  power.  To  such  an  extent  by 
this  extraordinary  co-operation  of  opposite 
parties  had  this  evil  reached,  that  if  thf 
country  were  destined  to  experience  any 
vident  political  convulsions,  it  was  to  be 
feared  toat  the  dangerous  powers  to  which 
such  a  crisis  always  gives  birth,  would  be 
wielded  by  men  the  most  dangerous  and 
desperate,  whom  nothing  but  so  extraor* 
dinary  a  state  of  things  could  ever  raise 
into  importance.  In  the  mean  time,  eacli 
of  these  parties  was  strengthening  the 
other's  hands.  The  popular  Action  bj 
acts  of  violence  was  afibraing  a  psetext  te 
the  niniitera  to  destro]L  or  te  suspend  e^ 
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thai  wm  HMMt  ?aIoib)s  ind  lacrtfd  io  the 
omiUtutioQ,  while  ike  ninbten,  by  ibe 
arbitrary  measarea  ibey  pumued,  provoked 
the  people  to  acta  of  Tiolence  and  iniur- 
rectton.  How  all  this  would  end,  what 
would  be  the  rasalt  of  that  crisif,  which 
each  aide  aeemed  deairoat  to  haaten,  no 
■laa  could  aay,  but  that  when  it  came^  it 
would  bring  With  it  evilt  and  cahunitiea, 
which  every  honeat  asiad  oiuat  look  for*- 
ward  to.  with  horror  there  could  be  little 
doubt ;  and  he  must  lay,  adopting  an  ex? 

C«anoD  lately  used  by  the  noble  lord 
naelf,  it  was  hia  full  conviction,  that  for 
thoie  multiplied  and  aggravated  ealanitiet 
thai  noble  lord  and  his  colleaguea  would 
be  chiefly  answerable  m  the  eyes  both  of 
God  and  man. 

Mr.  BankcM  had  rductanee  ia  aoceding 
to  the  measure,  but  he  wu  convinced  it 
was  necessary,  and  had  no  feare  that  the 
sowars  it  conveyed  would  be  misused 
by  the  noble  lord  m  whom  they  would  be 
invested.  They  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  regard  of  that  noble  lord  hr  the  con- 
alitutbn,  wbo»  when  he  sat  in  the  chair  of 
that  House,  bad  shown  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  coQatitution,  aad  so  strong  an  attach* 
mentto  its.  principles.  He  was  satisfied 
that  no  other  remedy  could  be  applied  to 
(he  existing  situation  of  the  country;  and 
the  circumstance  of  parliament  being 
about  to  riae  was,  io  his  opinion,  an  addi* 
tional  reason  for  passing  the  bill,  aa  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  lefk  unprotected 
durio^  the  prorogation.  It  was  said,  the 
Gonspicatorf  were  not  dangerous,  because 
there  were  no  persons  of  consequence 
among  them.  It  appeared,  to  huosy  how* 
ever,  that  they  were  the  more  dangerous 
on  that  very  account.  When  persons  of 
distinction  are  engaged  in  plots,  if  the 
beads  be  seiaed  the  whole  business  is  over: 
but  auch  was  not  the  case  with  insurrec- 
tiona  of  the  present  description;  for  one 
head  waa  no  sooner  seized  than  another 
Hydra  atarted  up.  A  most  dangerous 
spirit  had  ^one  abroad,  and  he  believed 
the  wallnlisposed  part  of  the  country 
would  be  sorry  to  see  parliament  separate 
without  Mwing  the  hilt 

Lord  itfsboa  was  against  the  bill,  not 
only  because  it  was  an  infraction  of  the 
constitution,  but  because  it  waa  not  appli- 
cable as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  eomplamed 
of»  When  be  last  opposed  this  measure, 
he  had  done  it  with  a  treodbling  hand  and 
•B  aching  heart.  It  waa  the  only  time  he 
had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  diflbr  from 
to  whose  opinions  dl  hia  lespeot  was 


doe,  and  he  had  given  kia  vote  with  mat 
pain;  but  with  what  satisikctk>B  did  ho 
give  it  new,  knowing  that  that  diftrenoe 
which  then  made  him  regret  the  course  he 
was  taking  was  removed.  An  hen.  friend 
had  stated  that  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  disturbed  districls  were 
for  the  bill.  He  could  tell  him  of  one 
who  now  entertained  a  different  opinion^ 
and  one  whose  opinion  he  bdieved  Us 
bon.  friend  was  inclined  to  respect.  That 
person  (earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  madeastriot 
investigation  into  the  situation  of  those 
parts  of  the  country :  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  present  measure.-^ 
What  was  now  proposed  to  be  done? 
They  were  going  to  prolong  a  bill  io  a 
manner  for  which  there  was  no  precedent 
]f  there  waa  nothing  to  support  the  ase** 
sure  in  point  of  precedent,  there  waa  still 
less  to  be  said  in  its  defence,  on  the  ground 
of  the  hands  to  which  the  authority  waa 
to  be  intrusted.  The  love  of  power  wdi 
predominant  io  the  human  mind,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  present 
ministers  were  exeoipt  from  the  operationa 
of  this  law  of  nature,  which  extends  from 
the  peasant  to  the  throne.  Speaking  of 
the  throne,  in  which  the  paasion  for  power 
tfas  so  generally  admitted  to  exist,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  alluding,  as  an  in^ 
stance  in  point,  to  a'work  lately  published. 
He  meant  an  account  of  the  Life  of  Jamea 
2d.  There  was  in  the  appendix  to  that 
work  a  very  curious  docuasent,  intituled 
**  King  James's  Advice  to  his  Son.*'  That 
advice  was  known  to  have  been  transcribed 
by  the  fair  bands  of  a  lady  in  a  high  ata^ 
tion,  to  which  it  would  be  unparliamentary 
for  him  to  allude.  That  there  ahoold  be 
any  thing  hi  such  advice  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  brought  to  this 
country  to  maintain  the  Habeaa  Corpus 
act,  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  to  maintain  that  very  conatitntion 
which  James  2nd  had  violated,  waa  most 
extraordinary.  The  advice  given  by  kins 
James  to  his  son,  which  hadmetwitn  mck 
distinguished  approbation,  captained  a 
sentiment  to  this  effect— -that  it  waa  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  people  aa  well  as  the 
country,  that  the  Habeas  Corpua  act  had 
been  passed,  u  it  obliged  the  government 
Io  maintain  a  great  force,  and  enabled  the 
turbulent  to  prosecute  tbeir  evil  deai^oa. 
Thi%  it  was  alleged,  had  been  the  object 
of  lord  Shaftesbunr  in  pfonotitig  the  pea- 
sing  of  the  act.  He  bad  no  donbi  tmn, 
with  all  thrones^  Habeaa  Corpna  aela  were 
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great  evils.  For  thk  opinion  he  had  the 
authority  of  king  James;  he  had  also  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  France. 
There  had  been  a  struggle  in  that  country 
in  former  times,  the  great  object  of  which 
was,  to  obtain  a  constitutional  law  similar 
to  our  Habeas  Corpus.  Tlie  court  of 
France,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  succeeding  century  and  a  half 
aumciently  proved  what  had  been  the 
lamentable  effects  of  that  success.  He 
should  now  take  the  liberty  to  notice  a 
passage  in  the  report,  it  was  stated,  with 
respect  to  the  metropolis,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  received  no  specific  information 
of  any  association.  He  had  acceded  to 
that  proposition;  but  he  must  say,  that 
the  thread  of  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded  was  most  slender.  He  would  re- 
peat, that  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ings there  was  a  disposition  to  give  a 
stronger  impression  to  the  evidence  of  dis- 
affection than  he  thought  it  fairly  bore. 
On  this  account  he  had  prepared  a  para- 
graph with  the  view  of  inserting  it  in  the 
report  to  diminish  the  effect  of  that  im- 
pression. He  had  also  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  proposition  recommending  the 
bringing  the  individuals  accused  to  a  speedy 
trial,  a  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
have  the  most  salutary  eflTect.  «<  This," 
said  the  noble  lord,  **  is  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  people  of  England.  Do  not 
talk  to  me  of  good  kings  and  good  minis- 
ters; that  is  not  proper  language  for  a 
House  of  Commons.  I  know  of  no  kings, 
I  know  of  no  ministers,  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  increase  their  power,  and  there- 
fore I  say,  let  us  preserve  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
danger  arising  from. seditious  and  inflam- 
matory publications,  and  certainly  no  man 
can  be  more  rea<h'  than  I  am  to  vote  for 
the  punishment  of'^the  authors;  but  if  the 
minuters  of  this  country  shall  persuade 
country  gentlemen  that  thfe  Habeas  Corpus 
act  is  not  to  be  held  in  religious  venera- 
tion by  the  people,  they  will  add  much  ! 
to  the  dissatisfaction  which  now  prevails. 
I  believe  that  this  act  will  be  administered 
mildly;  so  much  the  worse;  because  it 
must  tend  to  create  an  opinion,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  can  do  without  the 
great  measure  which  our  ancestors  con- 
sidered the  principal  security  of  their 
liberties.  I  would  much  rather  have  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
abuse  it ;  becausCi  in  that  case,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  more  likely  to  value  their 
liberties^  and  to  demand  the  restitution  of 


them.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  oonsi* 
derable  discontent  in  the  country.  Great 
distress  exists  in  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  wherever  there  is  distress  'there 
must  be  also  discontent.  Let  the  minis- 
ters restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  and 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  risings  (»f  the 
people.  I  consider  the  bill  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for  by  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  I  believe  it  will  rather  increase 
than  allay  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which 
is  said  to  prevail  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Courienay  supported  the  motion. 
The  question  at  present  was,  first,  whether 
there  was  danger  existing  in  the  countiy, 
and  then  whether  the  remedy  proposed 
were  a|>plicable  and  sufficient  ?  In  1812,  a 
danger  something  similar  to  the  present 
existed,  but  it  was  without  the  peculiar 
character  of  having  a  great  physical  force 
applied  to  political  purposes. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  observed,  that  no  one 
had  yet  told  tne  House  how  this  measure 
was  to  remedy  the  evil  which  was  said  to 
exist.  The  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  were  of  no  greater  weight  than 
when  this  measure  was  first  recommended 
to  the  House ;  and  as  he  thought  the  dan- 
ger still  less  at  this  moment,  he  should 
certainly  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ElUot  said,  he  would  pass  by  en- 
tirely the  objection  against  this  measure, 
that  it  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the 
constitution,  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
no  lover  of  his  country,  no  Englishman, 
could  tolerate  such  a  measUre  without  a 
conviction  of  its  adequate  necessity.  Par- 
liament having  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  of  re-considering  the  state  of  the 
country  before  its  separation,  the  question 
turned  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
danger  that  existed.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  there  was  a  systema- 
tic design  to  corrupt  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  particularly  in  the  manufac^ 
turing  districts,  which  comprised  the  most 
efficient  part  of  our  population.  If  Ludd^ 
ism  took  a  favourable  turn,  it  was  capable 
of  being  converted  to  the  worst  of  pur^ 
poses.  The  peculiar  danger  which  he 
saw  was  in  the  mind  and  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  people.  Who  could  contem- 
plate the  fact  or  great  bodies  of  people 
turning  their  attention  to  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, without  feeling  the  necessity  of 
adopting  precaution  I  Slight  as  this  nisr 
chief  might  appear  to  some,  it  was  of  a 
character  to  associate  to  itself  ereater 
force,  and  it  would  work  even  into  nigher 
classes  of  the  commiinity.    He  was  awac$ 
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of  the  argument,  that  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
fectioQ  and  rebellion  was  confined  to  lovr 
persons ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  men  of 
that  cast  were  not  peculiarly  calculated 
to  effect  the  object  which  they  had  in 
▼lew.  A  goTemment  might  be  overturn- 
ed by  people  of  the  lowest  rank,  though 
greater  abilities  were  required  to  recover 
the  scattered  element^  Mo  one  could 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  Manchester 
expedition  was  force.  The  circumstances 
of  that  case  established  the  fact  of  influ- 
ence: it  was  a  concerted  plan  under- 
taken by  demagogues,  and  intended  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  armed  men. 
The  demagogues  harangued,  and  the 
people  follow^.  These  people  were  ca- 
pable of  doing  considerable  mischief,  and 
were  actually  doing  it:  and  if  we  were 
now  to  withdraw  this  measure,  we  should 
give  them  a  fresh  impulse.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  this  precaution  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  lives,  the 
property,  and  the  liberties,  of  the  coun- 
try; and  although  he  lamented  exceed- 
lAglv  to  have  occasion  to  differ  from  his 
Bobfe  friend,  lord  Milton,  whose  deci- 
sion, from  his  superior  means  of  know- 
ing all  the  evidence,  made  him  reel  and 
stagger  when  he  ventured  to  express  a 
contrarjr  opinion,  yet  he  found  himself 
bound  in  conscience  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  question  sim- 
ply was,  had  the  House  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  measure  was  absolutely 
necessary  i  Upon  that  question  he  sm, 
no.  He  did  not  mean  to  impeach  the 
integrity  of  the  committee,  but  men 
might  be  mistaken,  and  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  alarm  to  be  infectious.  By 
the  second  report  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  treasonable  practices  were  confined 
to  the  country,  while  the  first  had  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  centered  in  the  me- 
tropolis— a  contradiction  of  no  small  im- 
portance, because  there  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  an  organized  plan  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  scattered  and  uncom- 
bined  discontent  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  a  little  curious  to 
contrast  what  was  inserted  in  the  first  re- 
port  as  fact,  and  as  reason  for  unlimited 
alarm,  and  what  had  now  come  out  to  be 
tbe  truth  on  the  recent  trial.  The  report 
talked  of  numerous  leaders  and  of  large 
funds,  and  of  one  bdividual  in  particular^ 
Thiatlewood,  •■  having  oecuniary  re- 
•ourcesi  not  only  for  providing  onnty  am* 


munition,  and  e(|uipments  for  horse  and 
foot,  but  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of 
the  thousands  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employ  in  consequence  of  his  plot,  aiid 
who  engaged  to  devote  their  labours  to  its 
accomplishment,  demands  which  the  for- . 
tunes  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  or 
Bedford  would  be  incapable  of  answering. 
What  appeared  to  be  the  fact,  but  that  this, 
man  of  mexhaustible  wealth  was  in  jrealit^. 
so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  appear  on  his 
trial  in  court  in  the  ordinary  arefs  of  tha 
country,  but  was  content  to  put  up  with, 
the  jacket  and  trowsers  of  an  old  sailor. 
When  the  managers  were  arretted,  they 
were  found  in  a  miserable  garret,  two  or 
three  in  one  bed,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  covered  only  with  a  single  blanket. 
At  least,  therefore,  if  it  were  true  that 
they  had  immense  funds  at  their  disposal, 
they  had  behaved  most  dbinterestedly  in 
appropriatioi;  no  part  of  them  to  their  own, 
purposes.  The  subscriptions  of  which  the 
first  Teport  said  so  much,  amounted  in. 
the  whole  to  1/.  2s. ;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  summoning  the  Tower,  taking 
the  Bonk,  and  seizing  the  bridges,  was  as. 
contemptible  in  its  reality,  as  the  report 
had  enaeavoured  to  make  it  important  in 
tbe  representation.  The  cavalry  was  to 
consist  of  horses  taken  from  hackney- 
coaches  at  a  time  of  night  when  there 
were  none  in  the  streets ;  and  the  general 
who  was  to  lead  them  had  been  appointed 
to  his  command,  not  so  much  beqause  he 
could  ride  as  because  from  his  lamene^ss 
he  could  not  walk.  All  the  craft  in  the 
Thames,  like  the  Tower,  was  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  single  rebel ;  and  when  a  fqw 
barges  nad  been  furnished  with  one  gun 
each,  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  Nore, 
to  capture  all.  the  first-rate  men  of  war 
there  stationed  for  the  protection  of  the 
river.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  ammuni- 
tion waggon  the  report  had  been  very 
diffuse;  and  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  had  added  to  the  gross  exag- 
geration by  his  Uunt,  that  he  could  see 
no  connexion  between  a  peaceable  meet- 
ing for  reform  of  abuses  and  a  waggon 
loaded  with  military  stores :  yet  what  did 
it  turn  out  to  be  bu^  an  ounce  or  two  of. 
powder  in  a  little  tin-canister  and  a  few 
oullets  in  the  foot  of  an  ancient  stocking. 
These,  too,  placed  in  the  waggon  by  tha 
miscreant  and  accomplice  Castles^  or  by. 
some  person  employed  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. Having  tbuscontrastedtbetruth  with 
the  statement,  was  he  not  warrapted  in  say- 
ing, that  if  the  members  of  the  committeo 
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who  sgffMd  te  the  last  report  were  now 
called  to  confirin  their  former  opinion,  they 
would  ftt  least  hesitate  before  they  arrived 
01  the  concKition.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  ipoke  last  had  obser? ed,  that  his 
davfn  waa  occasioned  because  he  plainly 
aaw  that  some  meo  in  the  country  enter- 
tained a  design  to  corrupt  the  principles 
and  pervert  the  allegiance  of  the  lower 
orders;  but  what  evidence  was  there  of 
any  such  attempt  f  Did  he  refer  to  the 
men  recently  acquitted,  and  who  had  thus 
been  clearm  of  the  guilt  of  treason,  but 
who  still  were  not  free  from  a  heinous  of- 
fence, for  which  they  had  been  tried,  they 
i^ould  doubtless  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  low  i  After  the  exposure  they 
bad  Bodergone— 4ifter  the  crimes  in  which 
they  were  involved^  and  the  stisma  that 
still  remained  upon  them,  it  would  indeed 
bo  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  of  more 
astonishment  if  tnese  wretched  compa- 
nions and  associates  of  Castle  received  any 
portion  of  the  support  or  confidenceof  their 
fellow-cooiltrymen*  Did  the  fears  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  arise  from  the 
recent  discoveriesat  Manchester,  in  a  coun* 
ty  where  discontent  undoubtedly  prevailed, 
because  the  distress  was  peculiarly  severe? 
Were  there,  however  no  laws  to  check 
these  discontents  i  Were  there  no  ade- 
quate laws  in  1792  and  179S,  a  period  of 
ten-thousand  times  more  danger  than  the 
present?  Passing  over  the  intermediate 
period,  was  there  no  discontent  in  181S, 
when  Luddism  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
all  the  formalities  of  a  green  bag  and  a 
aecret  committee  were  gone  through  to 
give  It  importance  i  and  yet  ministers  had 
not  then  ventured  to  propose  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus?  The  late 
member  for  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Wilberforce} 
had  insisted,  that  no  resemblance  coula 
be  drawn  between  the  Suspension  bill  and 
the  klires  de  cachet  of  France,  and  he  had 
no  apprehension  of  abuse;  hot  surely 
when  oe  so  said,  he  had  forgotten  the 
names  of  Castles,  Reynolds,  and  OKver ; 
and,  had  forgotten  too,  when  he  Ulked  of 
the  controlling  superintendence  of  parlia- 
itoit,  that  the  House  had  refused  to  do 
any*  thing  in  fiivour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  had  recently  rejected  a  mo* 
tton  to  assert  the  right  of  magistrates  to 
iMt  the  prisoners  of  slate.  As  he  did 
consider  thii  ground  very  tenable,  thO' 
aame  hon4  mcnaiber  had,  with  all  the  sim- 
plIeKr  of  iaooeencei  put  it  to  the  House, 
wbetaer  it  douM  suppose  that  such  a  man 
m  lord  Sidtaioutb  would  abuse  the  powiro 


intrusted  to  him  ?  It  was  an  old  sajing, 
that  if  all  men  were  angels,  despotism 
would  be  the  best  government;  but  as 
that  was  not  the  case,  the  law  had  wisely 
provided  securities  both  for  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled ;  and  however  mild,  gentle,  and 
inoffensive  might  be  the  disposition  of  the 
noble  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
he  might  be  the  instrument  if  not  the 
agent  of  abuse.  The  noble  secretary  waa 
not  infallible  ;  he  might,  like  other  men  be 
deceived  ;  and  that  his  sagacity  might 
be  imposed  upon  recent  experience  had 
shown,  for  he  was  the  admitted  and  re^ 
corded  dupe  of  the  informer  Oliver.  Pri^* 
vate  malevolence  might  find  its  way  where 
self-interest  had  already  made  a  lodgment, 
and  the  footing  Oliver  had  gained  in  the 
home  department  might  lead  to  the  eata^ 
blishment  of  others,  with  designs  equally 
desperate  and  wicked.  Oliver  roislit 
point  out  a  suspected  individual;  and  a 
second  informer,  a  second  brewer  of  plota 
and  mischief,  apparently  from  another 
quarter,  might  ditect  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  noble  secretary  to  the  same  un« 
happy  person;  and  the  noble  secretary 
lost  in  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
guih  of  an  innocent  man,  confounded 
by  the  cross-fires  of'  positive  evidence 
he  had  so  cunningly  obtained,  might 
condemn  him  under  this  bill  to  solitary 
and  indefinite  confioement.  Much  had 
of  late  been  said  upon  the  employment  of 
spies,  and  it  was  aslced  whether  there  ex^' 
isted  any  charge  aeaiiMt  the  moral  eha« 
racter  of  Oliver  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  spy  and  an  informer,  thaS 
he  Imd  employed  the  names  of  sir  F.  Bur» 
dett,  lord  Cochrane,  and  major  Cartwright, 
to  inveigle  the  unwary,  and  to  lead  thenr 
into  crimes  by  which  their  lives  would  be 
forfeited?  Was  it  nothing  against  hiii 
moral  character  to  prove  that  he  was  m 
cheat  in  fact,  and  a  murderer  in  contem- 
plation ?  Conld  a  more  blackened  a  more 
blood-stained  villain  be  found,  than  a  maw 
who  went  about  the  world  to  ensnare, 
that  he  lAight  betray,  and  to  corruot,  that 
he  might  destroy  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  censure  the 
period  at  which  this  question  wns  agitated; 
vis;  the  eve  of  a  prorogation,  which  wouh^ 
give  ministers  the  power  of  continuing  th« 
operation  of  the  measure  at  their  own 
pleasure*  It  was  hito  firm  conviction,  thaO. 
the  existing  laws  were  adequate  not  onljf 
to  prevent  the  mischief,  but  to  punish  tto 
gttuty.  If  it' were  said  that  ministers  had 
not  evidenco  to  biing  offenders  to  trial^ 
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what  was  it  but  a  confession  that  the  sua- 
penfioQ  bill  was  to  enable  them  to  punish 
without  proof  170  individuals  already  in 
tiieir  power  in  Lancaster  castle  and  other 
prisons  of  the  ictngdom  ?  He  felt  no  such 
alarm  as  the  two  reports  of  the  committee 
endearoured  to  excite;  and  he  was  pre- 

Sared  to  set  against  them,  and  the  evi- 
ence  on  which  they  were  founded,  the 
▼enerable  authority  of  lord  FitzwiJliam, 
who  notwithstandmg  hb  constitutional 
unwillingness  to  be  lulled  into  security 
where  any  real  danger  existed,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  fears  of  the  supporters  of 
this  measure  were  without  foundation.  It 
was  said  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill, 
that  in  times  of  danger  the  constitution 
required  support  He  begged  leave  to 
protest  against  this  doctrine ;  the  consti- 
tution of  England  was  not  made  merely 
for  fnir  weather,  and  if  it  could  not  defy 
and  out-live  the  storm,  it  was  not  worth 
preserving.  If  this  measure  were  un  fortu- 
nately passed,  he  hoped  never  again  to  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  pharisaical  cant 
of— .<  v  much  happier  and  more  free 
the  £uhj  jots  of  this  country  were,  than 
the  nations  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded ;  for  what  did  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  prove,  but  that  the 
constitution  of  England  was  of  no  use, 
and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  of  no 
ralue. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  however  much  gen- 
tlemen might  differ  as  to  the  conclusion  to 
be  come  to,  there  was  a  pretty  general 
agreement  as  to  the  grounos  on  which  the 
fubject  was  to  be  argued.  There  were 
three  distinct  questions  for  decision  :»* 
Krst,  Was  there  danger  in  the  state? 
Secondly,  Were  the  ordinary  laws  suffi- 
cient for  its  suppression?  and  if  not-s- 
Thirdly,Was  the  specific  measure  proposed 
one  which  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
ordinary  laws,  and  was  directly  applicable 
to  the  danger  i  If  any  one  of'^these  ques- 
tions could  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill;  but  if,  as  in  his 
conscience  he  believed,  they  must  all  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  could  not 
the  House  discharge  its  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, except  by  sanctioning  the  measure 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  ondervalued 
that  danger  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
itappear  ridiculooa  that  any  remedy  should 
be  sought  for.  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
debate  at  which  the  hoD*  ana  learned  gen* 
(VOL,  XXXYL) 


tleman  had  spoken,  no  person— so  far  as 
he    (Mr.  C.)    believed— had    distinctly 
maintained  such  a  proposition.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  contrasted  Uie 
information  in  the  first  report,  with  what 
he  was  pleased  to  consider  as  the  complete 
refutation  of  that  report,  by  the  acquittal 
of  the  persons  lately  brought  to  trial.    God 
forbid,  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  should  not  go  as 
far  as  himself  in  admitting  the  effect  of 
that  acquittal,  so  far  as  concerned  the  per- 
sons themselves.    Undoubtedly  it  absolved 
those  persons  from  the  technical  guilt  of 
high  treason.    But  did  this  absolution  of 
the  individuals  negative  the  existence  of 
the    crime?    Because    Mr.  Watson   and 
others  were  not  proved  by  such  evidence 
as  the  jury  thought  fit  to  credit,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime   laid   to  their 
charge,  did  it  follow  that  all  that  was  laid 
to  their  charge  was  harmlessness  and  in- 
nocence?   Did  it  follow  that  there  had 
been  in  those  designs,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  not 
only  no  criminality,  but  no  real  and  sub- 
stantial danger?  Did  it  follow  that  the 
government  had  done  wrong  in  bringing 
before  a  jury  the  question,  whether  such 
designs  were  innocent  or  criminal,— or 
that  amidst  the  preparation  of  such  projecta 
as  were  proved  beyond  doubt  to  have  been 
prepared,  the  state  might  have  remained 
safe  without  having  recourse  to  measurea 
of  precaution?   It  was  easy  to  underrate 
the  danger  now  that  it  was  dissipated — to 
compare  the  means  employed  with  the  ob- 
jects in  contemplation — and   to    expose 
their  utter  disproportion  and  incongruity. 
But  to  such  arguments  does  not  history, 
and  recent  history,  afford  too  striking  a  re- 
futation ?  Who  could  have  believed,  dpn- 
ori^  that  the  mob  of  Paris  would  sack  the 
palace  of  their  king,  and  lead  him  in  tri- 
imiph  to  the  capitu  ? — As  to  the  technical 
designation  of  the  crime,— •whether  trea- 
son, or  riot,  or  insurrection,— surely  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  must  recollect 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  when 
these  men  were  first  tried,  it  was  made  one 
of  the  charges  against  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  that  they  had  abandoned  their 
duty  in  indictlag  them    for  the    lesser 
offence,— that  if  uiere  wais  any  thing  at  all 
against  them,  it  must  be  a  cmree  of  high 
treason,  and  for  that  only  coald  they  be 
pot  on  their  trial    [Hear,  bearl]. 

The  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
next  attempted  to  discredit  the  whole 
atatement  of  both  the  reports,  and  the  eyi* 
dance  on  tbetriabi  becaosetbe  tnfoma* 
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tion  .bad  been  deri?epL  in  some  degree  from 
spies.     Was  it  meant  tbat  government 
should  reeeive  no  evidence  of  treasonable 
designs  but  from  men  of  unimpeachable 
mora}  character  i  What  plot  was  ever  dis- 
covered by  men  who  were  found  actually 
blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
who  were  engaged  in  treason  only  for  a  day, 
and  by  accident?  Did  the  mere  fact  of  in- 
forming take  away  all  credit  of  the  infor- 
mation ?  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man mean  to  say,  that  if  the  peace  of  the^ 
country,  in  consequence  of  his  learning  and 
talents,  were  committed  to  his  hands,  he 
would  altogether  have  rejected  such  evi- 
dence ?  If  so,  he  would  be  precluded  from 
the  best  means  of  detecting  and  defeating 
conspiracies,  and  would  abandon  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  intrusted  to  him,«-i^ne  of 
which-«and  one  for  which  it  is  armed  by 
act  of  parliament  with  special  authority 
and  special  means-— is  to  aetect  (through 
informers)  conspiracies  against  the  state. 
One    thing,    however,    be    must    state, 
which  he  thought  must  be  satisfactory. 
It  was,  that  on  the  testimony  of  the  spy 
particularly  alluded  to  in  this  debate,  no  one 
bumaa  being  had  beep  arrested  or  molest- 
ed [^Hear,  bear  i]  ;  and  that  every  com- 
munication from  him  was  laid  in  extenso 
before  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

The  second  point  in  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  evil  wnich  bad  grown  up  in  the 
country,  did  not  require  to  be  met  and, 
controlled  by  laws  more  efficient  than  any 
now  existing?  To  establish  the  negative 
of  this  proposition,  some  gentlemen  had 
been  willing  to  resolve  the  whole  of  the 
mischief  which  now  agitated  and  alarmed 
US  into  Luddism.  Luddism  was,  no  doubt, 
a  canker  in  the  country  highly  desirable 
to  be  eradicated :  but  let  it  not  be  sup* 
posed  tbat  measures  even  against  Luddism 
would  have  met  with  a  ready  concurrence 
from  those  who  are  now  so  acUve  in  re- 
commending them.  Five  years  ago,  when 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  wis  pur« 
pose  were  brought  forward,  a  most  active 


spreading  destruction*    The  combinations 
of  Luddism  might  furnish  the  means  of. 
quicker  and  more  concentrated  action;, 
but  the  master-spirits  who  were  now  stir*^ 
ring  the  populace  into  disaffection  hadother 
objects  of  enmity  than  frames  and  manu- 
factories— they  looked  to  the  subversion, 
of  the  kingdom.    To  meet  this  evil,  was  a, 
law  which  gave  a  power  of  temporary  de-, 
tention  of  persons  suspected  of  treasonably 
and  revolutionary  designs,  a  fit  and  ade-, 
quate  remedy  ?  , 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  powers  de-, 
manded  would   be .  placed  in    improper, 
hands,  he  would  only  say  that  he  asked, 
nothing  in  confidence ;  but  ^hat  believing, 
as  he  did,  those  powers  to  be  necessary,, 
he  could  not  conceive  the  administration, 
framed  out  of  gentlemen  of  this  country, 
to  whom  he  would  not  confide  them.    As 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  home; 
department,  it  was  indeed  altogether  a. 
new  charge  to  say  that  he  was  by  nature  a 
tyrant, — that 
'<  Turn*d  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days^ 
He  lost  the  merit  of  his  former  praise.*' 

One  noble  lord,  indeed,  had  made  a  coun- 
ter   accusation,    and    had    apprehended 
dancer  from  the  lenity  and  mildness  of  the 
minister  in  question.    He  left  these  con- 
flicting   charges   and    apprehensions   to 
balance  each  other.     He  did  not  mean 
to  undervalue— he  never  had  undervalue^ 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
subiect  of  this  country  to  be  brought  to. 
trial  immediately  upon  his  arrest  on  charge 
of  crime.    But  this  sacrifice  is  to  be  com-, 
pared  with  the  interests  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  preserve.    He  (Mr.  C.)  had  been 
reproached  with  arguing  that  the  British 
constitution  was  pliable,  and  would  yield 
to  circumstances  without  lasting  detriment 
or  dilapidation.     He  had  so  argued :  nor 
would  an^  thing  that  he  had  heard  that, 
night  drive  him  from  an  argument  which 
he  thought  strictly  true ;  and  he  did  think 
a  temporary  suspension  of  liberty  a  much 
less  evil  than  a  lasting  enactment  equally 


and  persevering  opposition  was  made  to   powerful  against  disaffection,   which  he 

them  from  those  very  quarters  in  which    trusted  was  but  the  disaffection  of  a  day. 

Luddism  was  now  represented  as  the  only       As  to  the  often  repeated,  and  aa  often 

evil  requiring  our  attention.    But  neither    refuted  fallacy,  that  it  was  against  the 

would  the  re*enactment  of  those  laws,  nor  of 

any  laws  against  Luddism,  specificallymeet 

the  present  evil  in  the  country.    The  prin- 

ciple^  at  work  are  those  which  may  seize 

upon  the  established  system  of  Luddism, 

and  employ  it  as  an  instrument;  but  they 

point  at  wider  objectSy  and  tend  to  morq 


people  of  England  that  we  were  called 
upon  to  pass  this  meaaure,  he  would  not 
waste  words  in  combating  so  palpable  an 
absurdity.  Was  it  the  people  of  England 
who  were  to  be  imprisoned?  No:  it  was 
the  people  of  England  who  were  to  be  pre- 
served by  putting  a  stop  to  that  (usxmis$r^ 
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tion  which,  if  Buffered  to  proceed,  would 
explode  and  destroy  them.  To  save  the 
deluded  from  the  deceivers,— to  rescue 
the  wicked  from  themselves  [Hear,  hear!] 
from  the  maturity  of  their  own  projects, 
and  from  the  consequences  of  their  per- 
lebted' criminality;  to  reserve  them  for 
repentance,  and  for  the  hopes  and  soften- 
ing influence  of  better  times, — such  was 
ihe  object,  and  such  would,  he  doubted 
not,  be  the  effect  of  a  measure  which  had 
often  saved  the  constitution  that  it  was 
Admitted  to  violate, — and  which  never  was 
more  necessary  for  that  purpose  than  now 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  did  not  think  the 
picture  of  the  country  drawn  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
to  be  triie  in  any  of  its  parts.  By  pursuing 
this  system,  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, parliament  was  pushing  the  people 
to  despair.  Thepeople!— No— For  what 
the  parliament  had  done  and  was  now 
doing  to  save  the  people,  it  merited— aye 
and  received  the  good  wishes,  the  applause 
and  thanks  of  every  thinking  man  m  the 
county.  There  was  a  morbid  sensibility 
which  felt  only  for  crime,  but  which 
thought  nothing  of  all  the  miseries,  injus- 
tice, and  outrage  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  criminals  upon  the  innocent.    But  he 

J  Mr.  C.)  looked  on  the  country  with  dif- 
erent  eyes,  and  felt  that  he  had  a  different 
duty  to  discharge.  He  was  convinced 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  bill,  no  less 
thim  thos6  who  opposed  it,  considered  even 
the  most  criminal  as  objects  of  merciful 
eohside^ation.  But  it  was  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  lives  were  embittered,  whose 
safety  was  endangered,  and  whose  tran- 
qonhty  was  perpetually  disturbed  by  the 
,  machinations  of  the  disaffected^  that  be 
*  would  enable  the  government  to  take  from 
among  the  people  for  a  time,  those  who 
were  disturbing  them  and  puttine  them  in 
dttiger,  and  thus  to  preserve  both  the  cri- 
ininal  and  the  innocent  from  one  common 
did^uction     [  Hear,  hear !  ] . 

Lord  Foliestone  confessed  that  there 
had  been  a  smile  on  his  countenance  at 
one  part  of  the  rifht  hon.  gentleman's 
speech;  and  that  it  aid  strike  him  as  ex- 
traordinary, even,  after  the  reconciliation 
that  had  taken  place,  to  hear  the  right 
boo;  gentleman  stand  up  for  the  talents 
of  that  poor  doctor  who  had  so  long  been 
the  butt  of  his  most  bitter  and  unsparing 
ridicoTe  [loud  cries  of  Hear !]  :  a  crea- 
ture, th^  diagnosis  of  whose  characteristic 
ittfirmity  had  so  repeatedly  amused  the 
fight  hoD.  gendeman-" 


The  symptom  a  dulness  that*s  fix'd  in  the 

head, 
A  dislike  to  all  changes  of  pla( 


Whether  in  poetry  or  pros^,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  derision,  and  that  for  want 
of  ability  and  sense,  had  been  the  noble 
lord  whom  he  had  so  strenuously  defended 
that  nisht;  and  now,  forsooth,  be  won- 
dered tuat  any  person  could  object  to  con- 
fide unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  person.    la  no  hands  would  he  confide 
such  uncontrouled  power,  but  least  of  all 
to  the  noble  secretary;    for,  in  his  opi- 
nion (and  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
formerly),  he  did  not  possess  the  sagacity 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  trusL 
— ^The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  several  inconsistencies  in  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
support  the  measure :    among  others,  he 
contended  that  either  the  prisoners  lately 
discharged,  if  guilty,  were  turned  out  to 
increase  the  amount   of  discontent  and 
disaffection,  or  if  innocent,  had  been  most 
grievously  injured.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman bemoaned  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  ministers.     But  what  could  be  the 
amount  of  that  responsibility,  when  the 
House  was  refused  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties committed,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
fear  of  affording  communications  to  the 
disaffected ;   who,  if  they  existed,  could 
not  exist   without  knowing   already  the 
names  of  thoae  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected ?    He  believed  that  the  bill  was 
pressed  for  the  purpose  of  intimidatioii. 
A  distinction  had  been  attempted  between 
the  powers  granted  by  this  bfll,  and  that 
exercised  in  France  by  lettreinie^achei  f 
but  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
two.    There  might  be  some  danger,  he 
admitted,  from  t  tie  release  of  apprehended 
persons,    in  the  influence  that  it  might 
nave  on  those  who  were  considered  disaf- 
fected ;  but  that  waa  not  enough  to  in- 
-line him  to  agree  to  renew  the  suspen- 
sion.   If  the  suspension  were  passed  for 
several  months  more,  the  reasons  would 
be  still  stronger  for  the  continuance  of  it ; 
for  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  disaffec- 
tion would  be  increased.    If  it  was  good 
now,  it  would  be  made  to  appear  so  then ; 
and  by  the  reasoning  upon  circumstances 
it  mignt  be  rendered  perpetual.    He  en- 
treated the  House  to  pause  before  they 
consented  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  of  the  nature  of  that  hor- 
rible inquisition,  which  led  in  a  main  de- 
gree,  to   the   French    Kevolutioni   and 
whicb,'  if  carried  long  into  practice  in 
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this  country*  might  destroy  all  that  was 
most  valuable  in  our  constitution. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  276;  Noes, 
111;  Majority,  165. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Anson,  sir  G. 
Atherley,  A. 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Baring,  Alex. 
Branch  hon.  T. 
Brougliam,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Browne,  D. 
Birch,  J. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Barnett,  J. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Byne,  Geo. 
Barclay,  C. 
Broadburst,  J. 
Baker,  J. 
Carter,  J. 
Calcraft,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  U. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Campbell,  lord  J. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Coke.  T. 

Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Chas. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Tazakerley,  N. 
Folkes,  sir  M. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Gaskell,  Benj. 
Gordon,  R. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Gurney,  Hudson 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hanburv,  Wm. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
liatouche,  R. 
Latouchf ,  R.  jun. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Macdunald  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
]y[artin,  H. 
Martin,  J. 

Molyneux,  H.  H. 
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Moore,  Peter 
Milton^  vise. 
Markham,  admiral 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Neville,  hon.  R, 
North,  D. 
Nugent,  lord 
Oide.W. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer,  col. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  G. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  C. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Preston,  R. 
Pym,  Francis 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Protheroe,  Edw. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ranclifie,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romiily,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Scudamore.  R.  P. 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Sharp,  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  Robt. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Shaw,  sir  James 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  rt  hon.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wharton,  John 
Williams,  Owen 
Wood,  Matthew 
Webster,  sir  G. 

TELLERS. 

Abnrcrombie,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  vise. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Baillie,J.  £. 
Calvert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 


Howorth,  H. 
lambton,  J.  G. 
Latouche,  J. 
Lcfevre.  C.  S. 
Morpeth,  vise. 


Plumer,  W. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Western,  C.  C, 


HOUSE  OFCOMMONS. 
Tuesday^  June  24*. 

Election  Laws  Amendment  Bill.} 
Mr.  Wynn^  after  some  prefatory  obser- 
vations, in  which  he  represented  the  exist- 
ing inequality  in  the  duration  of  polls  at 
elections,  and  the  necessity  of  some  regu- 
lations to  prevent  inconvenient  delays,  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  candidate  in  the 
erection  of  hustings,  the  giving  away  of 
ribbons  and  cockades,  &c.  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend 
the  laws  concerning  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament. — After  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Butterworth,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  proposition  for  relinouishing  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  away  riobons,  the  lord 
mayor  who  stated  the  present  depression 
of  the  ribbon  trade,  Mr.  F.  Douglas,  and 
Mr*  Bennet,  leave  was  granted. — Mr. 
Wynn  subsequently  brought  in  the  bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time. 

Confiscation  of  Property  in  Den- 
mark.] Sir «/.  Mackintosh  presented  a 
Petition  from  certain  British  merchantf 
who  had  suffered  the  Confiscation  of  Pro- 
perty in  Denmark,  in  1807,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  unexpected  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  Denmark.  The 
original  value  of  the  property  confiscated 
was  200,000^,  but  the  claims  had,  by  va- 
rious circumstances^  been  reduced  to 
100,0002.  The  droiu  of  the  admiralty 
occasioned  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
and  the  seizures  in  consequence,  amount- 
ed to  two  millions,  so  that  5  per  cent,  on 
this  sum  would  relieve  the  petitioners.  A 
long  negociation  had  taken  place  between 
the  petitioners  and  the  treasury ;  the  pe- 
titioners founding  their  claims  on  the 
ground  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  droits  of  the  admiralty  was  to  re- 
lieve sufferers  by  the  accidents  of  war.  A 
precedent  of  a  similar  ^ant  to  that  re- 
ouired  was  to  be  found  m  the  compensa* 
tion  given  to  British  subjects  for  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  in  Spain,  which 
compensation  was  granted  out  of  the  pro* 
ceeos  of  the  Spaniw  frigates  seized  before 
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the  commenceinenc  of  hostilities  in  1805. 
The  petitioners  were  encouraged  to  rely 
on  the  justice  of  their  case  by  the  propo- 
sition made  in  the  other  House  in  lliOSy 
that  the  whole  of  the  droits  resulting 
from  the  Danish  expedition  should  be  re- 
tained, with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  re^ 
storation  to  Denmark  with  the  exception 
of  as  much  as  would  compensate  the  Bri- 
tisli  merchants  whose  property  had  been 
confiscated  in  that  country.  No  doubt 
the  noble  lord  who  made  that  proposition 
and  who  was  at  present  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  departmenti  was  stiU  of 
the  opinion  which  he  then  expressed. 
The  treasury,  however,  refused  theclaimsi 
on  the  grounds ; .  first,  that  it  might  esta- 
blish a  precedent  for  similar  compensations 
in  foreign  wars ;  forgetting  that  the  com- 
pensation granted  to  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants had  already  done  that;  and  se- 
condly, that  it  might  appear  to  be  a  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Danish  government  seized  the  property, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  futile. 

Lord  LoiceOes  supported  the  Petition. 
He  had  presented  many  memorials  firom 
the  petitioners  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment on  the  subject ;  and  idthough  he  al- 
lowed that  the  general  principle  of  nati- 
onal policy  was  against  granting  such 
compensations,  yet,  under  the  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners had  been  placed,  he  thought  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  it. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspsnsiom  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  thisbiO, 

The  Hon.  F.  Dou^  said,  that  the 
present  measure  was  a  suspension  of  the 
general  liberties  of  the  country  as  a  re- 
medy for  a  local  and  a  partial  disease. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  was  to  enable  go- 
vernment to  keep  in  confinement,  such 
individuals  u  they  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  bring  to  open  trial.  On  all 
former  occasions,  when  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  obtained,  the  evO 
against  which  it  was  intended  to  guard, 
was  of  an  extensive  and  general  nature. 
In  the  report  laid  before  the  House  four 
months  ago,  it  was  stated,  that  a  combina- 
tion to  overthrow  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  country  existed 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Great 
Britain.  But  it  wu  impossible  now  to 
maintain,  that  the  disease  was  of  so  gene- 
ral a  nature*    The  idea  of  a  geneial  com- 


bination had  been  not  only  disproved  by 
statements  submitted  to  the  other  House, 
by  accounts  to  which  the  utmost  credit 
was  due  from  several  of  the  places  stated 
in  the  reports  as  tainted  with  the  disaffec- 
tion, but  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  at  Nor- 
wich, and  at  Westminster-hall.  The  last 
report  exdusivelv  referred  to  the  lower 
classes  of  individuals  in  the  large  manu- 
fiftcturing  towns.  But  even  in  this  point 
of  view  the  report  did  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  facts.  With  respect  to 
Birmingham  nothing  could    exceed  the 

Eatience,  good  conduct,  and  loyalty  ex- 
ibited  hj  the  population  during  a  long 
continuation  of  sufferings  and  privations. 
The  alleffation  in  the  report  with  respect 
to  that  place  he  considered  as  resting  on 
no  proof.  And  even  with  respect  to 
Manchester,  out  of  the  12,000  people 
said  to  be  assembled  in  March,  with  the 
idea  of  proceeding  to  London,  it  appeared 
that  not  more  than  50  reached  a  distance 
of  50  miles  from  the  place.  Did  that 
look  as  if  the  combination  was  so  general 
as  had  been  stated  ?  The  evil,  therefore^ 
was  restricted  and  partial,  and  if  the  evil 
was  partial,  in  God's  name  then  let  the 
remedy  ako  be  partiaL  This  universality 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure, was  what  rendered  it  so  very  dan- 
gerous in  the  way  of  precedent.  He 
should  prefer  much  stronger  measures,  if 
confined  in  their  operation ;  he  should 
even  prefer  to  subject  the  disaffiscted  dis- 
tricts to  the  operation  of  martial  law.  It 
was  too  much,  however,  that  because  dis- 
tricts in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  disaffiection,  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  should  also  be  de- 
prived of  their  liberties.  It  was  the  very 
mildness  of  the  execution  of  the  measure 
in  the  sound  parts  of  the  country  that 
was  most  to  be  dreaded;  when  people 
saw  that  the  suspension  of  their  libertiea 
was  attended  witn  no  personal  inconveni- 
ence to  them,  they  gradually  ceased  to 
reverence  those  liberties  as  they  ought. 
To  the  sort  of  spirit  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  would 
not  apply.  What  had  been  the  eflBect  of 
the  measure  I  When  the  leaders,  as  they 
were  called,  were  arrested  at  Manchester^ 
other  leaders  were  immediately  found  to 
supply  their  places ;  and  this  would  always 
be  the  case.  A  great  obiection  to  this 
measure  was  this,  that,  like  all  other  de- 
spotic measures,  it  could  enlybe  supported 
by  treachery  and  fraud.    The  report  of 
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the  Lords  wias  cautiously  worded,  as  dl  re- 
ports generally  were ;  but  when  mention 
was  made  in  that  report  of  the  encourage- 
ment eiven  by  informers,  this  was  much 
too  collective  an  expression  to  mean  only 
one  informer.  They  were  all  aware  how 
easily  a  populace  might,  at  times,  be  im- 
pdled  by  an  unguarded  word  to  acts  at 
which  on  other  occasions  they  would  have 
Startled;  and  this  was  particularly  the 
case  with  a  populace  already  half  seduced 
by  their  distress.  Hence  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  was 
of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  There  was  no« 
tiling  like  a  general  combination  in  the 

{iresent  disturbances^they  were  merely 
ocal  combinations  for  purposes  of  out- 
rage and  violence.  The  evil  was  to  be 
met  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws. 
There  might  be  times  when  we  ought  to 
surrender  a  part  of  our  liberties  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole.  But  this  could  only 
be  after  other  remedies  had  been  tried 
and  found  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  the  only  qnesttoti 
for  the  House  was,  whether  an  adequate 
necessity  had  been  made  out  for  the  sus- 

Snsiod  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
e  contended  that  this  necessity  was  not 
only  made  out  from  the  report,  but  from 
the  arguments  6f  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
opposed  the  bill.  All  of  them  admitted 
tne  existence  of  danger,  and  that  the 
danger  was  not  tangible  by  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  law.  Inaeed,  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  preceded  him  was  willing 
to  subject  the  cNssffected  counties  to  the 
operation  of  martial  law.  The  disaffection 
had  its  chief  seat  in  six  or  seven  counties; 
but  the  danger  was  not  confined  to  these 
counties';  endeavours  were  made  to  propa« 
gate  the  disease  In  other  quarters  by  dele- 
gations and  missions.  Endeavours  were 
made  to  eradicate  all  religion  from  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  prepare  them  for 
their  pernicious  aoctrines.  No  other  law 
could  be  more  ap{riicable  to  the  offence 
than  the  law  before  the  House.  He  al- 
lowed that  noAiing  could  be  more  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelfhgs  of  a  gentleman,  or 
even  more  at  variance  with  good  policy, 
than  the  employment  of  spies  in  general. 
Bat  it  Would  be  a  great  reproach  to  every 
government,  if  it  did  not  make  use  of 
e^ery  engiiae  in  its  power  to  discover  the 
nature  and  extent  dfany  danger  whidi 
threatened  the  country.  The  same  reason 
whidi  sanotioned  the  use  of  spies  in  a  state 
of  war,  sanctioned  it  In  the  present  case. 
Mr.  Ca/wii  saidfi  il  #aa  painful  to  reason 


against  a  measure  which  the  House  seemed 
determined  to  pass,  but  from  a  sense  'of 
duty  he  was  obliged  to  protest  against  it; 
The  first  suspension  was,  in  his  opinion, 
unnecessary.  Subsequent  events  hild 
proved  that  there  had  been  no  danger  in 
the  plot  which  had  been  so  much  relied 
on.  The  whole  had  been  found  to  have 
originated  in  the  machinations  of  six  mis* 
erable  individuals.  The  ministers  had  re- 
cently shown  ^a  defect  of  judgment,  which 
should  not  encourage  the  House  to-  be- 
stow on  them  any  extraordinary  powers. 
They  had  tried  persons  for  treason,  whom, 
if  they  had  tried  for  an  inferior  Crime, 
they  might  have  convicted  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  community.  They  had  also 
displayed  a  readiness  to  employ  spies*  and 
informers,  which  was  calculated  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  country.  It  was  some* 
times  necessary  to  obtain  the  information 
from  persods  of  bad  character,  and  to  pat 
them  fbr  it ;  but  ministers,  not  coittent  with 
this,  had  bestowed  honours  on  them. 
What  were  the  efl^cts  of  the  suspension 
act  ?  Ministers  had  put  in  prison  thirty-five 
individuals  of  no  character,  of  no  reputa- 
tion, of  ltd  talent.  There  had  been  no«- 
thing  in  any  of  the  plots  which  had  been 
talked  so  much  of  since  the  Spa-fields  row 
at  all  caloolated  to  alarm  any  thinking 
man.  So  little  alarm  was  there  in  Man^ 
cheater  after  the  intended  insurrection  of 
the  dOth  of  March,  that  on  the  day  after 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  magistrate,  passed 
through  Manchester  and  never  heard  a 
word  of  it  till  he  was  six  miles  distant  from 
ihat  place,  when  they  asked  hhn,  to  his 
great  surprise,  whether  half  MancUestet 
was  not  destroyed.  If  the  persons  appre*> 
hehded  were  brought  to  trials  the  existing 
laws,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  found 
fully  sufficienrt. 

Mr.  Vernon  said,  that  although  charges 
srnd  imputations  might  be  cast  upon  him  for 
his  conduct,  he  would  not  cringe  before  the 
tyranny  of  clamour,  but  would  support  the 
present  measure.  It  was  a  libel  tinon  tfa^ 
constitution  of  England  to  say  that  the 
suspension  affected  it;  it  was  not  to  ill 
foOnded,  its  parts  were  not  so  sifghtly 
connected,  its  materials  were  not  so  brit- 
tle, as  to  be  ao  affected.  The  ible^ties  of 
the  whole  people  of  England  were  not  sof^ 
pended:  *<Let  the  ^I'd  jade  wince.** 
There  were  two  causes  that  would  operate 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  4his  law— 1st,  Uio 
arm  of  the  law  extending  frofn  the  dr^ 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  rank  c€ 
power  and  aignity ;  Sndi  the  superintend** 
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eae^  of  that  Hoyse,  vbich  wu  not  caHoiw 
to  aay  well-Buhstantiated  caao  of  individa- 
als  or  bodies,  or  politicallj  servile  to  any 
party  views.  Prudeoce  condemned,  and 
feeling  revolted^  from,  aetting  fire  to  com- 
bustible materia^  or  introducing  the  iron 
hand  ot  power  into  a  gunpowder  magaatne ; 
but  it  was  prudeat  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  elements  of  i^itioo.  It  was 
said  that  juries  at  Norwich  and  West- 
minster had  disproved  the  extstence  of 
danger.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  thai  if 
a  maa  had  his  head  and  hands  cut  off,  he 
was  not  murdered,  because  the  person 
tried  on  suspicion  was  acquitted.  The 
rioters  of  Spap^fields  made  no  attack  upon 
butchers  or  bakers  shops,  ^ou^  they  were 
half  teished.  This  was  decisive  of  their 
intention*  The  people  would  feel  their 
security  confirmed  by  the  passing  of  tike 
present  bill. 

The  Lord  Mayor^  after  the  able  and 
eloauent  speeches  he  had  heard  on  his  side 
of  tne  House  last  nighty  speeches  which 
appeared  to  him  irresistibly  oenvincing, 
but  which  the  division  proved  not  to  be. 
convincing  on  the  other  side,  did  not  in- 
dulge the  presumption,  that  he  could  add 
any  thing  to  what  was  so  forcibly  argued» 
or  make  any  impression  oa  those  who  had 
last  night  resisted  the  argomenfts  ocged ; 
but  he  thought  it  a  du^  he  owed  to  the  si- 
tuation be  had  held  for  a  considerable  time 
back,  and  to  the  place  he.  now  occu{Med 
as  a  representative,  not  to  give  asilent  vote 
on  this  question.    He  should  be  obHged 
sometimes  to  speak  of  himself;  but  firooi 
the  situation  he  held,  and  the  eaKertions  he 
had  made*  this  was  unavoididde*    His  ex- 
ertions, he  would  fiurly  state,  weee  con- 
stant and  eflbclual;  but  they  were  not 
treated  as  they  ou^ht,  by  peiaons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pay  his  situation:aiid  his  con- 
duct more  respect.    On  the  day  of  the 
SpvfieUs  meeting,  he  took  every  step  la 
prevent  riol  or  outrage;  he  summoned  ali- 
nis  men  te  attend;  be  was  hiauelf  at  hb 
post.    He  came  into  possession  of  many 
letters  connected  with  teat  business :  many 
of  them  threatened  that  he  himself  would 
be  shot*  but  these  he  disregarded    All  the 
papers  that  seemed  worthy  of  the  least  au 
tention  he  sent  to  the  seetetary  of  state; 
but  be  must  obsewe^  that  they  had  no 
maijk,  of  authenticity.    Ife  had  docoveied 
that  th^  were  written  by  designmg  per* 
sons,  whose  obiea  wtaa  to  create  ahum, 
and  not  rebettioo.    He  had  puen  that 
would  emplov  and  amose  the  House  till 
thisjiill  exptaad ;  and  if  thfl^  would ejHk 


mine  them,  he  should  be  happv  to  procure' 
bv  suph  means,  liberty  to  the  people  of 
England  to  breath  one  d^y  in  freedom. 
There  was  one  paper,  howerer,  which  he 
would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House.    It 
referred  to  the  Spa-fields  meeting,  and  waa 
writt^  by  one  wh9  was  himsetf  and  hta. 
family  always  attached  to  the  government* 
The  paper  to  which  it  referred  was  sold  for 
one-penny,  though  it  could  not  be  printed 
for  less  than  S^    This  waa  a  proof  that 
the  printer  was  employed,  and  paid  other- 
wise than  appearea  at  first  view.    He  beg- 
eed  not  to  be  misunderstood.    The  paper 
he  was  now  about  to  read  was  not  sanc^ 
tinned  by  his  majeslv's  ministers,  but  the 
paper  to  which  it  referred  was*    This  pa^ 
per  wai  put  up  in  several  very  conspicuona 
places — <*  Spa^fields   row.     A  penny'a 
worth  of  truth.    Go  it  my  boyb*'    He. 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  that 
paper  did  not  excite  to  riot ;  and  whether, 
if  It  had  proceeded  lirom  the  other  side,  it 
woidd  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
prosecution?  But  this  most  inflammatory 
and  mischievous  paper  advertised  a  ptthk« 
cation  sanctioned  by  ministers.    Aa  tatbe 
meeting  when  so  many  met  together  at  sa 
early  an  hour,  when  a  few  l^pt  fiwm  % 
waggon,  and,  joined  by  others,  proceeded 
towards  the  city,  all  in  presence  of  the 
masistratea  and  their  assist  wnts   when  thA 
cry  waa  raised  at  one  time,   ^'To  the 
Tower  1*'  again,  <'  To  the  Lord  Mayor  r 
•—why  were  no  stepa  taken  to  prevent 
them?     Why   waa    no    eommunioatioa 
made  lo  him  I    The  first  communicatioa 
he  had  was  firom  one  who  was  not  much 
attached  to  his  majes^'a  ministers,  but 
who  loved  his  country,  and  deprecated  tha 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizena«> 
The  oflEicers  were  not  in  attendance  with 
him  so  early,  because  they  had  been  at  aa 
execution  ml  morning.    The  momenl  be 
heard  the  mob  was  advancing  towards  the 
city,  he  went  out  with  sir  James  Shaw  and 
five  constsbles :  the  first  time  he  saw  then 
they  were  in  Comhill,  the  number  at  least 
20(X)-*a  i^eat  number  with  arms,  many 
of  them  finng  in  the  air;  they  went  to  tlie 
back  of  the  Exchange  near  the  Bank; 
the   colours   and  three  prisoners    wer» 
taken ;  two  shots  were  fired  at  the  loid 
mayor  in  the  Exchange :  he  then  shut  die 
gates,  went  to  the  gates  in  Comhill,  and 
dispersed  the  whole  of  the  mob,  went  to* 
wms  Uie  Bfinories ;  not  a  man  was  seea 
with  arms.    It  eoght  to  be  recollected, 
that  in  the  pretended  attempt  on   the 
Tower,  they  never   proceeded   to  the 
1' 
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Tower  gates.    One  roan  addressed  a  sol* 
dier  across  the  ditch,  as  he  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Minories.    The  whole,  then, 
of  this  mob,  from  a  meeting  of  15,000 
persons,  was  at  once  dispersed  without 
any  military  force.     What  was  wanting  in 
the  laws  in  this  case?    In  what  respect 
were  they  inadequate  to  the  danger  ?   He 
afterwards  found    some  papers    in    the 
pockets  of  a  man  whom  ne  since  under- 
stood to  be  Watson.    He  found  Preston 
l^ing  on  the  floor,  there  being  no  bed,  and 
his  two  daughters  in  the  same  room,  with 
scarcely  any  covering.    No  paper  what- 
ever was  found  in  that  room.    On  his  exa- 
mination Preston  talked  of  many  thousands 
marching  up  to  London  to  take  it.    This 
was  the  mighty  danger  that  called  for  the 
suspension !  After  all,  this  alarming  insur- 
rection was  put  down  in  one  hour  {for  it 
did  not  really  last  so  long),  and  without 
any  force :  was  it  to  be  gravely  said,  that 
the  laws  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  the 
liberties  of  all  England  must  be  thrown  at 
the    mercy  of  the  secretary  of  state? 
From  tliat  time  to  this  there  was  no  meet- 
ing in  London.    There  was  no  evidence  of 
any  meeting;  nay,  their  committee  ex- 
pressly admitted  that  there  was  none.    As 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  where  the  population 
was  veiy  ereat  and  the  distress  dmost  in- 
Bupportabie,  where  multitudeswere  obli{;ed 
to  endure  the  severest  labour  and  toil,  with- 
out sufficient  sustenance,  many  living  on 
four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-bread  in  the 
^y»   yet  in   that    extensive,    populous, 
and  distressed  county  (Cornwsll),  there 
wnB  the  greatest  tranquillity.    This  was  to 
him  dear  proof  that  the  suspension  was 
not  required.    But  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  say  that  the  law  was  not  suffi- 
cient.   The  law  indeed  was  not  sufficient 
to  punish  where  there  was  no  ofience; 
therefore  this  suspension  of  law  is  neces- 
aary  in  order  to  imprison  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion. ^  These  were  his  views  and  feelings 
on  this  question :  he  was  sensible  that  he 
could  not,  particularly  after  the  able  dicus- 
aion  that  had  taken  place,  add  any  thing 
new;  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  could  not  give  a  silent 
vote    [Hear,  hear!]. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  allowed  all  credit  to  the 
lord  mayor,  for  his  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  his  speech  referred,  but  he 
denied  that  the  effisct  of  the  present  mea* 
lure  would  be  to  deprive  the  people  of 
England  of  their  liberties ;  nor  did  he  think 
it  true  that  bii  exertions  had  been  the  only 


obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  traitors  who 
would  have    deluged  the  city   in  Uood. 
Good  and  loyal  men  would  not  have  remain- 
ed  inactive  while  their  property  and  their 
lives  were  in  danger.     The  Spa  fields  rioc 
should  not,  however,  have  been  treated  in 
the  manner  it  was  treated  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  and  considered  a  little   disorderly 
disturbance.     His  right  hon.  friend  him- 
self allowed  that  the  multitude  had  arras ; 
that  they  bad  fired  their  guns  in  the  air  to 
show  how  fi^rmidable  they  were ;  and  in 
his  (Sir  W.  C.'s)  opinion,  a  mob  so  dis- 
posed and  so  prepared  should  be  consider- 
ed rather  as  engaged  in  treason  and  rebel- 
lion than  in  a  common   tumult.    Those 
people  said  they  met  for   the  purpose  of 
petitioning  for  reform;  he  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  the  statement.   Of  what  use  waa 
their  arms,  if  they  meant  peaceably  to  pe- 
tition i  Were  muskets  and  military  imple- 
ments the  instruments  of  quiet  reform  ? 
No ;  they  wanted  no  reform ;  they  medi- 
tated rebellion,   and    intended    plunder. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  facing 
the  mob  unarmed ;  and  allowed  his  cou- 
rage to  be  inferred  from   the  hazards  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  he  would  remind  his 
right  hon.  friend  that  prudence  made  a 
part  of  courage.     He  had  beard  his  right 
non.  friend  declare  out  of  doors,  that  he 
had  given  the  chief  information  to  govern- 
ment about  the  Spa-fields  plot,  and  had 
mainly  contributed  to  fill  the  green-bag; 
but  if  this  was  the  case,  be  thought  tl 
strange,  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  not  seen  in  the  bag  the  papers 
be  communicated.     A  noble  lora   had 
spoken  last  night  of  the  insignificance  or 
tne  peaceable  intentions  of  the  reform  de- 
legates.   They  always  at  first  proposed 
peaceable  petitioning,  but  they  generally 
followed  up  that  proposal  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  resort  to  physical  force,  if 
their  petitions  were  rejected.    He  was 
convinced  that  the  measure  was  one  of 
necessity,  and  it  should  have  his  hearty 
support. 

Lord  Deerhursi  said,  that  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  come  to  a 
decision  difierent  from  that  to  which  he 
was  led  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses* 
sion.  He  had  then  voted  for  the  suspen- 
sion act ;  he  would  now  vote  in  direct  op- 
position to  it.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
actuated,  not  bv  any  alarm  arising  from 
what  was  past,  but  mm  a  prospect  of  the 
future;  and  supported  the  policy  of  the 
measure  on  similar    grounds  as  a  man 

whole  houie  liad  been  oa  fire  would  coo* 
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timie  to  plj  the  engines  for  tome  time  on 
die  imoaking  embersy  after  the  violence 
•f  the  flame  had  been  subdued.  Seeing 
^at  the  dancer  was  now  completely  ex- 
tinguitfdied,  he  could  not  agree  any  longer 
to  this  odious  measure.  If  our  politicad  fa- 
bric had  been  in  any  manner  allapidatedy 
or  if  any  part  of  it  threatened  decay »  let 
it  be  repaired ;  let  the  confidence  of  the 
people  mils  security  and  benefits  be  re- 
sewed ;  and  let  it  be  held  together  by  the 
eement  of  conciliation  rather  than  by  the 
iron  cramps  of  despotic  power. 

Mr.  Grenfdlf  however  much  he  regret- 
ted to  believe  that  dangers  existed  which 
warranted  this  measure,  felt  it  his  duty 
to  give  it  his  unqualified  support.  It  was 
eaidthat  there  was  no  danger,  because 
Che  people  whom  this  bill  was  intended  to 
check  were  low  in  rank,  and  deffraded  in 
character;  but  who  that  had  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  same  dass  of  men  in  France, 
could  allow  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  a 
fidse  security  by  such  an  argument  ? 

Lord  CoArane  spoke  strongly  against 
the  bUl.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  secret 
committee  had  exceeded  their  powerSi 
The  mode  in  which  that  committee  had 
been  sdected  was  a  mere  mockery.  What 
most  strongly  excited  his  indignation  in 
the  report  was,  the  recommendation  at 
the  ena  of  it,  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  thb  measure.  Unless  the  House  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  present  system  could  continue 
lonff.  To  suppose  that  the  oligarchy  could 
be  long  supported  by  a  military  despotism 
•>— to  suppose  that  the  people  would  con- 
tent to  have  their  liberties  destroyed  and 
trampled  upon,  was  absurd.  When  he 
was  last  at  Algiers,  he  happened  to  arrive 
immediately  «ter  an  execution  of  rebels 
against  the  dey;  audit  struck  him  with 
horror  to  tee  heads  piled  upon  the  walls 
of  the  town  like  shot  in  the  arsenal  at 
Woolwich.  But  if  the  course  ^now  pur- 
sued was  persevered  in,  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  we  should  either  see,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Tower,  the  heads  of  mul- 
titudes of  the  people,  or  that  the  heads  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  must  be  struck  oft 

Mr.  Addington  commented  on  the 
speech^  of  the  lord  mayor,  two*thirds 
of  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  question  before  the  House.  The 
worthy  magistrate  had  talked  of  the  dis- 
respect which  he  had  experienced,  but 
baa  not  suted  from  what  quarter.  It 
could  not  be  from  the  home  office,  from 
which  he  had  experienced  every  due  at* 
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tension,  and  where  his  personal  exertions 
on  the  2d  of  December,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  sir  J.  Shaw,  were  highly 
estimated.    But  it  was  ridiculous  to  con« 
tend,  that  to  those,  with  the  aid  of  half  a 
dozen  constables,  the  suppression  of  that 
alarming  insurrection  was  to  be  attributed. 
The  fiict  was  not  so.  The  armed  mob  was 
charged  and  dispersed  by  a  troop  of  life 
guards,  which  was  dispatched  by  the  se- 
cretary of  state  himself,  who  went  to  the 
horse-guards  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
moment  that  he  heard,  wnich  was  soon 
after  one,  of  the  armed  mob  in  the  city* 
In  the  charge,  one  or  two  of  the  men  were 
severely  wounded  by  pikes.    It  was  ex- 
clusively owing  to  the  extensive  military 
protection  that  was  afforded  by  govern- 
ment in  every  ouarter,  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis  was  preserved  through- 
oat  the  evenmg  and  following  night.    As 
to  the  trumpery  paper  whi<£  the.  worthy 
magistrate  oad  enlarged  upon,  it  was  not 
worth  notice.    It  was  certainly  a  very  in* 
discreet  publication ;  but  government  knew 
as  little  about  it  as  the  lord  mayor  him* 
self.    Mr.  Addington  then  observed,  that 
he  had  come  down  to  the  House  the  day 
before,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
House  a  detailed  statement  of  the  commu- 
nications with  Mr.  Olifer,  in  which  hie 
noble  friend  had  anticipated  him.    The 
member  for  Leicestershire  had  been  re- 
proved for  presuming  to  say  that  he  had 
beard  Mr.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  irreproach« 
able  character.    It  was  doinff  that  much- 
injured  individual  no  more  than  justice, 
and  be  (Mr.  Addington)  would  follow  the 
example.    Mr.  Oliver  was  a  respectable 
bnilder,  and  introduced  himself  to  lord 
Sidmouth  with  highly  respectable  referen- 
ces. He  came  vduntatfly  to  give  informa- 
tion, which  he  had  accidentmly  obtained, 
and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  tranquillity.    He  had  never 
been  connected  with  the  conspirators  en- 
gaged to  overthrow  it.    He  had  made  no 
bargain,  or  solicited  any  terms  for  himself 
of  any  sort;  he  had  to  this  moment  nei- 
ther asked  nor  received  reward  of  any  sort. 
He  owed  this  declaration  to  an  individual, 
who  had  been  much  calumniated  out  of 
doors,  and  not  very  tenderly  treated  in 
that  House.    A  learned  gentleman  had 
totally  mis-stated  what  had  passed  res- 
pecting the  act  passed  in  1812,  which 
made  frame-breaxing   felony,   and  who 
seemed  to  blame  government  for  having 
tnfiered  it  to  drop.  It  wat  originally  pass- 
ed, not  for  one,  but  for  two  years;  and^ 
{4E) 
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when  he  (Mr.  Aldington )  brought  in  » 
bill  for  ita  continuance  one  year  longer,  it 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  those  who 
were  now  most  anxious  for  its  revival.  It 
was  then  given  up,  and  another  was 
brought  in  by  the  then  attorney-general, 
reducing  the  punishment  to  transportation. 
A  motion  would  shortly  be  made  to  re- 
store the  act  of  1812.  He  enturely  i^reed 
with  an  observation  made  by  the  member 
for  Bramber,  that  on  great  business  like 
this,  only  a  chain  of  cUffieulties  and  evils 
was  presented*  It  was  the  duty  of  states- 
men and  legislators  to  adopt  that  course 
which  had  the  most  advantages  and  the 
fewest  objections:  they  must  strike  the 
balance.  Did  gentlemen  opposite  pre- 
sume to  arrogate  to  themselves  an  exclu- 
sive attachment  to  this  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  our  liberties  ?  Ministers  had 
proved  their  reluctance  to  its  suspension, 
by  the  short  period  which  they  in  the  first 
instance  had  taken  for  it.  If  they  were 
charged,  as  they  had  been,  with  party 
motives  and  love  of  power  (charges  equally 
incomprehensible  and  absurd),  in  propos- 
ing its  continuance,  they  might  retort  the 
charge  of  wilful  blindness,  and  the  most 
obdurate  infatuation  against  those  who 
shut  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and  all  their 
senses,  a^inst  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  indispensably  uecessary. 

The  Lord  Mayor ^  in  explanation,  stat- 
ed, that  he  had  always  received  the  most 
polite  and  prompt  attention  from  the  riffht 
non.  gentleman,  whenever  he  required  his 
assistance;  but  on  the  2d  of  December, 
he  must  repeat,  that  no  cavalry  were  in 
Skinner-street  or  near  the  Tower,  and 
that  the  first  appearance  of  any  cavalry 
was  at  Aldgate,  after  the  outrages  were 
committed,  and  when  the  people  were 
employed  in  collecting  the  arms  which 
were  scattered  about  the  streets. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  8a    Against  it  SO. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  June  25. 

Chimney  SwEEpaaa*  Regulation 
Bill.]— Mr.  Bennet  rose  to  submit  to  the 
House,  a  motion  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  character  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  interests  of  a  class  of  unfortunate 
beings,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  pre- 
sent loathsome  occupation,  seemed  to  be 
shut  out  from  almost  all  social  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-men,  and  deprived  of 
every  portion  of  that  respect  which  gene- 


rally attached  itself  to  the  exertions  of  in<' 
dustry  in  almost  every  other  branch  of 
human  exertion.  The  object  of  his  motion 
was,  to  procure  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment in  defence  of  a  helpless  and  infantine 
race  of  beings,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  climbing-boys,  m  the  service  of 
chimney-sweepers,  xheir  cruel  treatment 
and  sufferings  had  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  that  House,  who  had  by  an  act 
passed  a  few  years  ago,  attempted  to  re* 
gulate  this  sort  of  trade,  by  enacting  that 
no  boys  younger  than  eight  years  old, 
should  be  employed  in  this  cruel  occupa- 
tion. This,  however,  had  been  found  by 
the  committee  since  appointed,p  to  have 
been  totally  unattended  to,  and  violated 
with  impunity.  Many  were  employed  as 
climbing-boys,  not  more  than  four  and  six* 
years  old.  The  construction  of  several  of 
the  houses  in  the  metropolis  was  such,  that 
few  of  the  chimnies  therein  was  more  than 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee,  that 
no  regulation  coi^d  be  depended  upon, 
but  that  the  trade  should  be  gradually 
abolished.  There  were  in  this  metropolis 
2Q0  master  sweeps,  id>out  20  of  whom 
were,  he  believed,  respectable  tradesmen^ 
and  persons  who  used  their  apprentice 
boys  Kindly.  Of  the  residue,  more  than 
90  were  a  sort  of  jobbing  itinerant  charac- 
ters, who  went  about  the  town  or  its  en- 
virons looking  for  work,  and  amongst 
whom  the  boys  employed  were  the 
youngest  and  roost  cruellv  treated.— 
Indeed,  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee,  that  in  some  distant  places 
even  female  children  were  employed,  and 
that  their  delicacy  of  limbs,  were  consi- 
dered most  desirme  requisites  for  insinu- 
ating the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate 
young  creatures  into  the  misshapen  and 
ill-constructed  narrow  flues  of  cnimnies. 
He  should  not  trouble  them  with  a  detail 
of  the  accidents,  distortations  of  the 
human  body,  and  cruelties  which  were  the 
frequent  consequences  of  this  practice,  nor 
enlarge  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual 
debasement  consequent  thereupon.  Il 
required  no  arguments  in  this  age  to 
prove  that  the  practice  was  barbarous  and 
inhuman,  and  unfit  to  be  practised  in  a 
christian  country.  He  had,  he  hoped» 
made  out  a  case  sufficiently  strong  to  in* 
duce  parliament  to  interpose  its  powerful 
protection  in  the  cause  of  the  youthful  and 
helpless  innocents  thus  exposed  to  conta* 
mination  of  mind,  and  unparalleled  bodily 
su&ring.    He  should  leave  it  to  the  inge* 
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nuity  of  the  age  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Machines  had  already  been 
conatructedy  by  which  three-fourths  of  the 
chimnies  might  be  swept  and  cleansed  as 
well  as  they  now  were  oy  boys ;  and  with 
but  very  little  alteration,  he  believed  95 
out  of  lOOy  might  be  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  present  machines.  He  could  com- 
pare this  traffic  only  to  the  dare  trade 
—children  were  bought  and  sold— were 
kidnapped  and  cruelly  treated — and,  he 
hoped,  the  same  spirit  which  had  abolished 
all  trades  of  slavery  in  our  distant  settle- 
ments, would  not  brook  to  see  the  helpless 
children  of  our  native  soil  in  a  condition 
no  less  degrading  and  deplorable.  The 
bill  left  altogether  untouched  the  existing 
relations  between  master  and  apprentices. 
It  provided,  that  no  persons  should  in  fu* 
ture  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  such 
occupation,  until  they  haa  completed 
their  14th  vear;  and  that  after  a  certain 
period,  it  should  not  be  lawful,  under  the 
penalties  attached  to  a  misdemeanor,  to 
employ  anv  person  in  the  sweeping  of 
chimnies  wno  bad  attained  the  age  of  21. 
He  then  moved,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  chimney-sweepers. 

Mr.  WMerforce  seconded  the  motion, 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  clergyman  of  a 
considerable  county  town,  which  stated, 
that  although  much  interest  had  been  ex- 
cited there  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate 
children,  nevertheless,  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  two  children  had  stuck  fast 
in  chimnies,  and  perished  in  that  shocking 
state  from  sufibcation. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.— 
It  was  afterwards  presented,  and  read  a 
first  time. 


Transubstantiatiok— Idolatrous 
Worship.] — General  ThomUm  tmet  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  such  parts  of  the  acts  of 
the  25th  and  30th  of  Charles  the  2d,  as 
require  declarations,  in  certain  casest  to 
be  made  affaiast  the  belief  of  transubstan- 
tiatioo,  and  asserting  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrous.  The  acts 
in  question  had  been  made  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  2d,  when  the  duke  of  York, 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  wasadechired 
papist,  and  when  the  country  was  agitated 
by  rumours  of  popish  ploU.  Bishop  Bur- 
net, in  the  History  of  his  own  Times, 
atated,  that  while  examinations  were  going 
on,  and  preparation  was  making  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisonerii  a  bill  waa  brought 


into  the  House  of  Commons,  rcqu^g  all 
members  of  either  House,  and  all  such  as 
night  come  into  the  king's  court,  or  pre- 
sence, to  take  a  test  against  popery,  in 
which  not  only  transubstaotiation  was  re- 
nounced, but  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Saints,  as  it  was  practised  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  declared  to  be 
idolatrous.  This  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  any  difficulty.  But  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Gunning,  bishop  of 
Ely,  maintained  that  the  church  of  Rome 
was  not  idolatrous.  The  lords  did  not 
much  mind  Gunning's    arguments,    but 

Eassed  the  bill.    And  though  Gunning 
ad  said  that  he  could  not  take  that  test 
with  a  good  conscience,  yet  as  soon  as  the 
bill  was  passed,  he  took  it  in  the  crowd 
with  the  rest.    The  ceneral  said,  his  mo- 
tion Was  not  to  inter^re  with  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,    and    abjuration, 
which  would  remain  in  force,  and  which 
he  thought  would  be  a  sufficient  security 
to  the  Protestant  interest.    The  present 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  proper  time  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  as  there  no  longer 
existed  any  political  necessity  for  them.— 
He  thought  it  was  hard  on  Protestants,  to 
make  them  declare  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrous,  as  most 
of  those  who  were  so  called  upon,  he  con- 
ceived, did  not  know  enough  of  the  subject 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  some  might  know  it  to  be  an  un- 
founded calumny.     It  was  for  another 
reason  a  proper  time,  as  there  was  at 
present  no  clamour  amongst  the  Catholics, 
which  had  formerly  been  thought  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  granting  any  thing  to 
them. 
Mr.  Blake  seconded  the  motion. 
Lord  CoitUreagh  was  not  disposed  to 
provoke  any  discussion  then  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   He  thought  it  would  be  more  expe- 
dient ta  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  to  another  session,  and  should 
therefore  move    the  previous    question; 
which  was  carried. 


I 


Lord  Sidmouth's  CiroularLettxr.1 
^-Sir  Samuel  RmniUy  said,  that  he  should 
not  offer  any  apology  to  the  House  for 
bringing  unoer  their  notice  the  Circular 
Letter  of  lord  Sidmouth ;  *  that  he  felt 
that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  apologise  for, 
it  was  that  he  had  so  long  delayed  calling 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  that  extra* 
ordinary  letter.    This,  however,  had  not 

*  See  p*  447  of  the  present  volume. 
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proceeded  from  indifference  to  the  subject^ 
or  from  liis  not  being  sensible  of  its  im« 
portance»  on  the  contrarv,  it  was  the  great 
importance  of  it^  which  had  miide  him 
Jiesitate  before  he  took  any  step  upon  it. 
^Recollecting  how  much  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  security  of  the  subject, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  might  be 
affected  by  any  decision  that  the  House 
might  come  to  upon  this  question ;  it  was 
with  some  appreoension  that  he  brought 
it  before  the  House.    He  knew  that  this 
was  not  a  time  at  all  fii^ourable  for  the 
agitating  of  constitutional  questions,  and 
he  was  aware  of  the  address  with  which 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  oflen  contrived,  by  majorities  of 
that  House,  to  convert  any  attempt  to 
vindicate  those  rights,  into  a  means  of 
victory  over  them,  and  of  triumph.  Upon 
^e  best  consideration,  however,  that  he 
had  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it  had 
appeared  to  him  that  scarcdy  any  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  motion  he  was  about 
to  make,  could  be  attended  with  greaUr 
mischief,  than  that  the  Letter  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  should  be  established  as  a 
precedent  of  the  new  law  and  practice 
which  it  introduced,    without  one  mem* 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were 
the  constitutional  guardians  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  raishig  up   bis  voice 
against  iL 

The  Secretary  of  Sute  by  the  Letter.in 
question,  communicates  to  the  magistrates 
in  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
that  he  had,  by  consulting  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  ascertained  that  the  magis- 
trates had  by  law,  a  right  to  issue  warrants 
for  apprehending  persons  charged  upon 
oath,  with  publishing  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious  libels,  and  to  compel  them  to  give  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  and  be  recommends 
to  them  to  require  bail  in  all  such  cases. 
To  the  law  tlius  stated  he  would  not 
accede ;  but  the  question  appeared  to  him 
io  be  of  much  greater  importance  in  a 
constitutional  than  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 
If  the  magistrates  had  by  law  the  discre- 
tionary power  which  was  here  supposed, 
It  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  its  constitu- 
tion, for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  direct 
or  to  suggest  bow  that  discretion  should 
be  exercised.     But  the  Letter  itself  admits 
that  doubt  bad  been  entertained  whether 
the  magistrates  had  any  such  power,  and 
the  minister  takes  upon  himself  to  solve 
that  doubt,  and  to  declare  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
y/hat  the  law  is.    The  Letter  pretends  to 


declare  the  law,  and  to  control  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates.    It  will  proba* 
bly  be  found,  upon  a  due  examination^ 
that  there  is  no  such  law  as  the  robister 
pretends  to  promulgate,  and  that  the  ma* 
gistrates  have  not  the  discretion  which  he 
presumes  to  control.    He  would,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  the  first  pbice, 
suppose  that  the  justices  have  such  a  dis- 
cretion as  the  Letter  ascribes  to  them— - 
What  more  dangerous  authority  was  ever 
assumed  by  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  thaa 
to  pretend  to  interfere  with  the  muns- 
tracy  by  suggesting  to  them  how  the  dis- 
cretion, wliich  by  law  is  vested  in  them, 
should  be  exercised?  The  law  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  that  it  shall  be  for  the  magis- 
trates, judging  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  to  determme  whether 
they  frill,  before  indictment,  require  a  man 
charged  with  the  publication  of  a  libel,  to 
find  bail,  or  commit  him  to  prison ;  but  the 
minister  recommends  it  to  toe  magistrates 
in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
to  insist  on  bail  being  given,  or  in  default 
of  it  to  commit.    The  Taw  gives  the  exer- 
cise  of  discretion  to  the  justice  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  of  each  case  ; 
the  secretary  of  state  assumes  that  discre- 
tion to  himself,  and  exerciies  it  blindly,  in 
ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances  with 
which  each  case  may  be  attended.    In 
many  cases  the  law  gives  judicial  officers 
a  discretion  as  to  the  degree  of  punishment 
which  shall  be  inflicted  for  an  offence. 
What  would  be  said  of  a  minister  who 
should  require  the  magistrate  in  every 
case  to  inflict  the  severest  punishment 
which  the  law  had  appointed  ?    And  yet 
the  interference  with  judicial  discretioo* 
is  as  unjustifiable  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.    This  extraordinary  and  most  un- 
constitutional recommendation  to  the  ma« 
eistrates  too,  is  given  with  respect  to  a 
discretion  which  it  seems  agreed  ought, 
where  it  avowedly  exists,  to  be  exercised 
but  very  rarely,  and  only  upon  very  extras 
ordinary  occasions. 

Since  the  act  of  1808  it  is  clear  that  the 
attorney-general,  or  rather  the  judges  of 
the  Ktng*s-bench  at  the  instance  of  the 
attorney-general,  have  authority  to  com* 
mit  to  prison  or  hold  to  bail  persons  against 
whom  the  attorney-general  has  filed  as  ^ 
Jicio  informations  for  libel.  But  so  seldom 
was  it  thought,  that  such  a  power  ought 
to  be  exercised,  that  when,  in  the  year 
1811,  a  question  was  brought  on  in  that 
House  respecting  ex  officio 
the   then   attorney- general,   sir 
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GibtMi  declare^!  that  of  all  the  persons  i 
•gainst  whom  iiifonnadons  had  been  &ed 
in  the  course  of  the  three  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  act  had  passed  (and  they 
were  numerous,  no  fewer^  it  was  said,  than 
40 )» there  was  only  one  against  whom  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  reouire  that  he 
ahould  be  held  to  bail^  and  uat  was  in  a 
case  of  a  very  aggravated  nature  ;  for  the 
defendant*  after  the  information  filed 
against  him,  bad  had  the  boldneu  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition  of  the  libel  ha  was 
eliarged  with.  In  the  year  l?dS^  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  government 
prosecutions  for  libels  which  were  carried 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and   though 


on 


Payne's  Rights  of  Man  and  other  very 
dangerous  publications  were  amongst  them, 
in  no  one  instance  had  any  defendant 
been  held  to  bail.  In  his  opinion,  this  fact 
alone  went  far  to  prove  that  the  right  did 
not  by  law  exist  in  the  magistrates ;  but 
•very  one  must  admit,  that  it  proves  that 
if  such  a  tight  does  exist,  it  was  only  in 
"^ery  rare  and  iBXtraordinary  instances  that 
it  ought  to  be  called  in  action*    The  exe- 
cutive government,  however,  presuming 
to  interpose  with  the  magistrates  in  their 
mode  of  administrating  justice,  tells  them 
that  it  ought  to  be  constantly  and  in  ail 
cases  acted  upon.    In  so  rash  a  manner 
bad  the  secretanr  of  sute  acted  upon  this 
occasion,  that  if  any  justice  of  the  peace 
had  presumed  spontaneously  to  lay  down 
for  himself  that  rule  which  lord  Sidmouth 
has  prescribed  for  all  the  magistrates,  and 
had  declared  before  band  that  he  was  de- 
termined in  all  cases  of  libel  that  diould 
come  before  him  to  commit  the  offender  if 
he  could  not  find  bail,  such  a  man  would 
have  shown  himself  wholly  unfit  for  his  of- 
fice, and  the  lord  chancellor  would  not 
have  exercised   properly  the  discretion 
which  the  constitution  has  vested  in  him, 
if  he  bad  not  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
commission    of  the   peace.    Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  justices  have  clearly  by 
law  that  discretion,  which  however  is  dis- 
puted, yet  the  Letter  io  question  is  a 
moat  unjustifiable   interposition  by  the 
Crown  in  the  administration  ef  justice. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  doubt  may 
be  and  was  entertained,  whether  the  magis« 
tratea  have  any  such  power :  they  did  not 
know  that  they  had  it :  the  secretary  of 
etate  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  them  of 
it:  the  matter  appears  so  doubtful  to  him- 
self that  he  first  consulu  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and,  fortified  with  their  opinion 
'  *  *  *  opinion  howerer  itself  hetraysi  in 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  some 
doubt  in  those  who  give  it),  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  promulgate  this  at  all  the  quar^ 
ter  sessions  as  the  law  of  the  land.    But 
what  authority  has  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  doubtful  cases,  to  declare  what  the 
law  is.  By  the  constitution  of  this  country 
there  are  only  t%vo  modes  in  which  the  law 
in  matters  of  doubt  can  be  declared :  one 
is  by  the  whole  legislature  by  a  declaratory 
statute,  the  other  by  the  decisions  oC  the 
judges  upon  points  which  have  come  judi- 
cially bcrore  them.    It  has  been  at  all  times 
thought  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
vent the  law  from  being  in  any  other  way 
declared,  and  particularly  to  guard  against 
the  Crown  presuming  to  declare  iL    In 
many  cases  they  who  have  the  power  to 
declare  have  the  power  to  make  the  law, 
and  the  Crown  would  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, if  it  could  by  its  ministers  solve  the 
doubts  which  had  been  raised  on  legal 
questions,  and  pronounce  what  the  law  is. 
Tliose  of  our  princes  who  were  most 
anxious  to  exteno  the  prerogatire  werewdl 
aware  of  this,  and  mttempted  to  exercise 
this  power,  but  even  they  endeavoured  to 
obtam  for  the  law  which  they  dedared,  the 
sanction  of  the  extrajudicial  opinions  of 
the  judges.    It  hsd  been  onlv  in  very  late 
times,  and  he  believed  only  under  the 
present  secretary  of  state,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  attorneys  and  sohcitors  general 
had  been  resorted  to  to  give  countenance 
to  the  law  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
promulgate.    Two  years  ago,  when  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  thoaght  proper  to 
keep  the  militia  embodied  after  peace  had 
been  concluded,  and  when  all  the  causes 
which  by  law  justify  the  embodying  them 
had  ceased,  the  same  secretary  of  state 
had  recourse  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
generals  to  solve  the  doubts  which  were 
entertained,  whether  what  the  mbisters 
had  done  was  legal,  and  upon  their  autho- 
rity he  pronounced  to  the  world  its  per* 
feet  legality.     Even  under  the  Stuarts 
this  would  not  have  been  tolerated.    When 
Charles  1st  had  determined  to  dispense 
altogether  with  parliaments,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  some  expedient 
for  levying  money  upon  the  pMple  by  the 
king's  sole  authority,  and  Noy,  the  attor^ 
ney  general  of  that  time,  a  man  of  great 
legal  knowledge,  and  who  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  assertor  of  the  people's  rights, 
but  afterwards  proved  himself  a  fimndaUe 
instrument  of  tyranny,  suggested  the  pfam 
of  requiring  contributioBs  for  the  purpose 
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of  fitting  oat  a  fleet  for  the<lefence  of  the 
realm  in  times  of  public  danger,  of  vrhich 
danger  it  was  represented  that  the  Croim 
was  the  sole  Judge.  But  when  this  tax 
was  to  be  levied  upon  the  people^  it  was 
not  imagined  that  the  authority  of  an  at- 
torney or  a  solicitor  general  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  received  as  ]aw,^the 
Judges  were  all  assembled,  their  opinions 
were  taken  in  writing,  and  were  registered 
in  a)l  the  couru  of  Westminster-hall,  and 
promulgated  at  all  the  assizes.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  exactly  similar  to  what 
had  been  done  upon  this  occasion,  except 
that  the  law  was  declared  upon  the  opi- 
^  nions,  not  of  the  law  officers,  but  of  the 
judges.  It  was  most  unconstitutionally 
declared,  because,  although  it  was  on  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  it  was  on  their  ex- 
trajudicial opinions,  on  opinions  formed 
without  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  case 
argued,  and  being  furnished  with  the  au- 
thorities and  the  reasoning  which  might 
be  produced  by  those  who  had  an  interest 
to  aispute  the  law,  and  above  all,  because 
it  was  an  opinion  given  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Crown.  Fortunately  for  this  coun- 
try, a  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  dis- 
pute the  law  which  was  thus  published. 
A  man  to  whom  he  would  not  be  deterred 
from  giving  due  honour,  by  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  uodervaluing  his  conduct,  and 
depreciating  his  merits*-by  the  syco- 
phancy and  servility  of  thpse  who  pay 
court  to  ministers  by  vilifying  the  founders 
of  national  liberty  and  happiness,  and  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
The  prevention  of  this  arbitrary  and  un- 
just measure  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
firmness  and  the  honesty  of  John  Hamp- 
den* But  when  this  immortal  patriot 
brought  the  case  distinctly  before  the 
judges,  ten  of  the  twelve  were  so  far  cor- 
rupted as  to  adhere  to  their  former  opi- 
nions; and  Croke  and  Hutton,  names 
that  he  was  proud  to  mention  with  a  dis-  I 
tinction  so  honourable,  urged  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  decision  in  vain. 
The  ten  judges  felt  a  sort  of  interest,  a 
party  bias,  an  esprit  de  carps  which  led 
them  to  give  this  iniquitous  and  disastrous 
decision. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  2d  the  judges 
were  again  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
extraiudicially  on  the  subject  of  libels, 
and  they  accordingly  si|^ned  a  declaration, 
that  "  to  print  or  pubhsh  any  news  books 
or  pamphleu  of  news  whatsoever  is  illegal, 
and  that  it  is  a  manifest  iotent  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  they  may  be  proceeded 


against  by  law.''   It  is  in  these  words  that 
lord  chief  justice  Scroggs,  a  person  every 
way  worthy  to  be  the  promulgator  of  this 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  states  their 
omnion   in   the    case    of    Henry  Cerr. 
What  was  the  difterence  between  that 
case  and  the    present?      There  was  a 
strong  objection,  indeed,  to  judges  giving 
the  law,  when  all  the  advantages  of  a  par- 
ticular case  and  of  a  full  pleading  were 
not  afforded;    yet  he  thought  it  much 
better  to  take  the  opiniop  of  the  judges 
than  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 
It  was  not  only  because  they  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  learned,  and  to  have 
had  more  experience,  but  because  thej 
must  be  expected  to  have  more  honesty. 
The  judges  were  sworn    to    administer 
justice  impartially  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects;   the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  took   no   such  oath ;  they  were 
sworn  only  to  serve  the  Crown ;  they  held 
no  judicid  office;  they  were  advocates  and 
nothing  more,  and  their  usual  mode  of 
practice  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  office, 
IS  correctly  enough  described  by  sir  Henry 
Spdman,  who  says,  **  Attumatus  regis  est 
qui  causes  regis  forenses  non  solum  pro- 
movet,  sed  ex  more  advocati  fortissime 
tuetur.'*    He  would  not  be  understood  to 
insinuate  any  thing  against  the  present 
attorney  or  solicitor  general,  for  he  argued 
on  the  general  principle ;  but  he  did  think 
them  the  very  worst  authority  that  could 
be  used,  as  they  were  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Crown  for  their  present  office,  as 
that  office  was  expressly  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Crown,and  as  they  must 
look  to  the  Crown  for  all  farther  promo- 
tion.   It  was  justly  observed  by  the  his- 
torian of  lord  Bacon  s  life,  that  the  offices 
of  attorney  and  solicitor  general  had  been 
rocks  upon  which  many  aspiring  lawyers 
had  made  a  shipwreck  of  their  virtue. 
More  striking  instances  indeed  need  not 
be  adduced  than  those  of  lord  Coke  and 
lord  Bacon,  the  one  the  great  oracle  of 
our  law,  and  who  had  acted  most  honestly 
and  independently  as  a  jud^e ;  the  other, 
the  ornament  not  only  of  his  country  but 
of  the  ase  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  yet 
both,  when  attorney  general,  had  been  the 
shameless  instrument  of  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  sovernment  by  which 
they  had  been  employed.     When  such 
men  are  not  capable  of  resisting  the  allure- 
ments of  their  office,  would  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  attorney  and  solicitor^ 
feneral  were  proof  against  all  interest,  in- 
uence,  and  bias  I    They  were  the  very 
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last  men  in  the  world  to  give  authority  in 
aiieh  a  ouestioo.  Yet  theie  were  the 
oracles  wiio  could  now  make  and  unmake 
law! 

How  alow  were  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Wilkes»  and  with  what  little  effect  was 
the  decision  promulgated^  when  compared 
fvith  the  rapidity  and  the  effect  of  the 
opinion  delivered  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  transmitted  to  all  magistrates 
by  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  legal  doubt  with  regard  to  their 
powers  was  not  only  solved  to  the  magis- 
trates, but  they  were  enjoined  to  execute 
the  law  thus  propounded.  The  Circular, 
resting  on  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
had  thus  declared  the  law  of  the  land  on 
•  point  that  was  before  doubtful ;  and  the 
aecretary  of  state,  assisted  with  such 
advice  as  he  could  command)  had  thus 
assumed  the  functions  of  legislation.  He 
hoped  the  House,  by  its  decision  on  this 
question,  would  mark  its  sense  of  this  un- 
warrantable assumption  of  authority,  and 
would  declare,  that  the  minister  of  the 
Crown  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  the 

Ererogative  in  dictating  to  the  magistrates 
is  ideas  of  their  duty ;  but  if  it  came  to  a 
different  result,  and  if,  b^  passing  no  cen- 
sure on  such  conduct,  it  showed  that  it 
acquiesced  in  its  legality,  he  thought  that 
parliament  should  in  future  takecareto  pro- 
vide that  an  attorney  and  solicitor-general 
of  such  undoubted  knowledge  and  uncom- 
mon ioteerity  should  be  selected  that 
there  would  be  no  danser  of  intrusting 
such  power  into  their  bands.  No  one 
who  considered  the  manner  in  which  these 
officers  were  at  present  selected  could  re- 
pose in  them  such  confidence:  and  in 
saying  this,  he  meant  no  reflection  either 
on  the  ability  or  character  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friends  opposite.  The  persons 
who  filled  these  offices  were  sometimes 
chosen  from  other  reasons  than  their  pre- 
tmin^nt  talents,  great  experience,  or  legal 
knowledge,  and  were  sometimes  candi- 
dates, not  only  for  other  offices  under  the 
Crown,  but  for  the  situation  of  puisne 
judges.  When  he  spoke  in  this  manner 
of  the  office  of  attorney  and  solicitor-ge- 
neral, he  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
particularlv  to  guard  himself  from  being 
understood  as  conveying  any  censure  on 
the  late  appointment;  he  meant  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Solicitor-Genera] :  not 
practising  in  the  same  court  with  him,  he 
was  not  competent  to  speak  of  his  qualifi- 
cations as  a  lawyer,  but  he  knew  that  he 
bad  a  very  high  character  in  the  profes- 


sion; but  he  thought  the  appointment 
highly  honourable  to  government  as  well 
as  to  his  learned  friend,  because  it  was 
certain  that  he  had  been  promoted,  nos 
on  account  of  his  political  principles,  but 
from  a  conviction  of  his  merits.  He  had 
gained  bis  place  by  no  servility  of  conduct ; 
he  had  not  been  bought  over  by  any  hope 
of  reward.  He  well  deserved  the  favour 
which  the  Crown  had  been  advised  to 
confer  upoo  him.  He  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  state  this  when  he  luluded  to  the 
situation  of  the  Crown  law-officers,  and 
objected  to  their  being  intrusted  with 
such  a  prerogative  as  they  had  lately  ex- 
ercised, lest  it  might  be  imagined  by  some 
that  he  meant  personal  reflections,  and 
that  he  disapproved  of  an  appomtment  in 
the  propriety  of  which  he  heartily  con- 
curred. It  was  not  to  the  particular  indi- 
viduals that  be  objected,  but  the  sur* 
render  of  such  a  privilege  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  so  situatM,  whoever  they 
were. 

Was  the  House  to  believe  it  safe  or 
constitutional  to  allow  doubts  on  the  laws 
that  affected  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
be  solved  bv  his  majesty's  lawyer  ?  If  be 
looked  back  to  former  tiroes,  he  found 
examples  to  show  the  danger  of  sudi  a 
practice.  A  case  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  2d  in  which  a  secretary  of  state, 
who  wanted  the  interposition  of  a  law-officer 
to  accomplish  an  iflegal  object,  found  a 
willing  instrument  in  support  of  an 
iniquitous  proceeding.  It  was  in  16M, 
the  year  when  Russel  and  Sydney  were 
judicially  murdered,  when  the  law  and 
the  constitution  were  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  forms 
of  justice  were  made  to  cover  the  ffreatest 
enormities,  that  the  instance  to  which  he 
alluded  occurred.  The  earl  of  Middleton 
at  that  time  wrote  to  the  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland  to  take  his  opinion  on  the 
question,  whether  the  judges  coukl  re- 
ceive the  depositions  of  witnesses  against 
state  prisoners  before  their  trials  came  on. 
The  lord  advocate  of  that  day,  who  men- 
tions the  circumstance  himself,  was  sir 
Georee  Mackenzie,  a  man  celebrated  for 
bis  tiuents  and  legal  knowledge,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  perverted  ingenuity, 
was  only  the  more  dangerous.  He  was 
sensible  bow  contrary  the  opinion  re- 
quired of  him  was  to  the  law;  but  he 
nevertheless  answered,  that  the  taking  the 
depositions  mi^ht,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, prejudice  the  judges;  here  they 
could  not  be  prejudiced. 
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Having  spoken  thus  much  of  the  odd- 
stitutiooal  question  iovoWed  in  this  Cir- 
cular, before  he  came  to  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  motion  he  would  read  tvro 
Resolutions,  with  which,  if  the  motion 
succeeded,  he  meant  to  follow  it  up.  In 
the  first  place  he  would  move  a  resolu- 
tion, "  That  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  for  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  to  interfere  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  in  cases  in 
which  a  discretion  is  supposed  to  be  by 
law  vested  in  them,  by  recommending  or 
suggesting  to  them  how  that  discretion 
should  be  exercised."  In  the  second 
place,  he  would  move  the  House  to  re- 
solve, ''That  it  leads  to  the  subversion 
of  justice,  and  is  a  dangerous  extension 
of  the  prerogative,  for  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  to  take  upon  himself  to  declare,  in 
his  official  character,  to  the  magiatracy, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  that  such  an  exercise  of  autho- 
rity is  the  more  alarming,  when  the  law, 
so  declared,  deeply  affects  the  security  of 
the  subject  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  is  promulgated  upon  no  better  autho- 
rity than  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown.*' 

Before  he  entered  on  this  subject,  he 
would  shortly  examine  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  law-officers  on  which  the  noble 
lord's  circular  was  founded.  He  did  not 
think  that  opinion  correct  or  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  law.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  magistrates  had  no  such  authority 
as  it  stated  to  belong  to  them.  He 
meant,  however,  to  propose  no  resolution 
on  this  subject.  Tliere  might  be  some 
doubt;  and  he  did  not  think  it  became 
the  House,  as  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, nor  the  other  House,  nor  both  to- 
gether, to  declare  what  the  law  was.  In 
such  a  case,  all  the  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature must  concur.  But  if  neither 
House  of  parliament,  separately,  or  both 
together,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  could  settle  this  point  what  was 
to  be  thought  of  an  executive  minister 
who  took  it  upon  him  to  declare  what 
was  the  law  ot  the  land  >  He  could  not 
refrain  from  statine  the  consequences  of 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  so  unconstitutionally  declared 
to  belong  to  them.  They  would  have 
the  power  of  coAimitting  or  holding  to 
bail,  before  indictment,  every  man  who 
should  be  charged  on  oath,  at  the  in- 
stance or  in  tlie  opinion  of  any  informer, 
with  having  published  a  blasphemous  or 


seditious  libel.  It  was  well  known,  too* 
that  blasphemous  or  seditious  words  ut- 
tered were  punishable  equally  with  pub- 
lications of  that  character ;  or  that  the 
uttering  of  such  expressions  was  consi-r 
dered  as  equivalent  to  puUtcation ;  so 
that  every  man  who  publislied  what  any 
other  man  might  think  a  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libel  or  uttered  a  blasphe- 
mous or  seditious  expression,  might  be 
sent  to  prison,  or  held  to  bail,  on  the 
oath  of  the  informer,  by  the  command 
of  any  magistrate  in  any  part  of  the 
country  however  prejudiced  or  indiscreet.. 
The  tyranny  of  the  reign  of  Chaiies  Std 
could  not  be  greater  than  this.  It  was 
folly  any  longer  to  talk  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  No  paper,  in  any  pait 
of  the  country,  coula  criticise  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers,  or  render  itself  ob- 
noxious to  some  busy  magistrate,  with- 
out the  danger  of  exposing  its  author  to 
imprisonment  or  expense  without  trial. 
The  magistrate  was  not  even  bound  to 
examine  the  publication  which  was  de^ 
clared  a  libel.  The  oath  of  an  informer 
was  sufficient  ground  for  him  to  act 
upon.  He  would  say  nothing  here  of 
the  new  dangers  that  beset  this  new  law, 
from  the  system  of  late  introduced  of 
conducting  the  affisiirs  of  the  government 
by  spies  and  informers,  who  might  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  our  families,  might 
listen  to  the  unsuspicious  conversation  of 
our  tables,  urge  on  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary to  the  use  of  expressions  that  might 
be  construed  into  sedition  or  blasphemy^ 
and  then,  by  an  exasgerated  statement 
of  what  had  been  said,  have  them  com- 
mitted, or  held  to  bail  at  the  pleasure  of 
a  magistrate  by  whom  they  were  employ- 
ed. When  this  new  practice  was  consi- 
dered, the  mischief  of  this  circular  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  But  the  power  of 
commitment  was  not  only  given  in  cases 
where  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels 
were  publisned  or  uttered,  for  the  opinion 
comprehended  libels  on  individuals  as  well 
as  those  of  any  other  description.  He 
believed  that  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  when  they  wrote  the  Opinion 
given  under  their  signatures  did  not  know 
the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  it,  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  more  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  their  expressions. 
If  they  were  not  told  what  use  was  to  be 
made  of  their  ophiion,  they  had  as  eood 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  secretary  as  be  had.  They  stated  that 
^  a  warraai  nay  be  issued  to  apprehend  a 
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penon  charged  on  oath  fbr  puhlishing 
M  libd  either  by  tlie  secretary  of  state, 
A  judge,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace;''  bat 
at  the  condusion  of  their  opinion ,  they 
qualify  the  word  libel,  which,  In  the  first 
instance  is  general,  by  the  epithets  scanda- 
lous and  seditious.  This  omission  in  the 
first  instance,  and  addition  in  the  second, 
showed  something  so  slovenly,  that  they 
Would  not  have  been  guilty  of  it  had  they 
been  aware  that  they  were  declaring  the 
lnw  for  the  whole  kingdom.  As  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  kinds  of 
libels,  so  there  were  no  limits  to  the  power 
of  the  magistrates  in  other  respectSp  if 
they  were  permitted  to  commit  for  what 
was  not  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Any 
other  misdemeanour  would  ecjually  come 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  this  as« 
sumption  of  power :  he  would  now 
go  a  little  into  its  history;  and  it  did 
appear  to  him  surprising,  if  this  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  it  was  never  thought 
of  till  now.  In  179S  the  country  was  de- 
luged with  pubUcatioDS  that  excited  the 
dbpleasure  of  government,  and  which 
were  accounted  seditious ;  yet  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  the  government  of 
that  day  to  give  the  magistrates  such 
powers.  He  remembered,  that  in  War- 
wickshire, in  Derbyshire,  and  in  some 
other  counties,  men  were  prosecuted  at 
the  sessions  for  seditious  libels,  that  were 
verjr  provoking  to  government.  Two  in- 
dividuals of  the  names  of  Bmns  and  Gale 
Jones,  who  were  charged  with  goine  as 
delegates  from  the  London  corresponding 
iociety  to  excite  sedition  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Birmingham,  were  particularly  ob- 
noxious, and  were  thought  particularly 
dangerous,  but  this  weapon  was  never  em- 
fAoyed  against  them,  i  et  there  was  no 
want  of  seal  among  the  maeistrates; 
the  two  gentlemen  who  did  almost  all 
the  business,  of  Birmingham  were  great 
cfaorch  and  king's  men;  they  had,  of 
course,  no  dbposition  to  favour  seditious 
llbeUers,  and  would  have  received  with 
pleasure  any  order  of  greater  severity  from 

Sovernment.  If,  then,  magistrates,  over- 
owing  with  loyalty,  and  particularly  ini- 
mical to  libeb  of  the  kmd  alluded  to, 
never  thought  of  committing  or  holding 
to  bail,  it  was  evident  they  did  not  believe 
they  had  such  authority.  Nor  did  any 
other  person  think  they  had  such  power. 
The  then  attorney-general,  the  present 
lord  chancellor,  liad  no  notion  of  such  a 
power,  or  was  very  readss  m  his  duty. 
(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


He  was  now  about  to  enter  into  the  legal 
arguments ;  but  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  long.  Indeed,  after  the  admirable 
argument  updn  that  suMect  which  bad 
been  delivered  by  a  noble  friend  of  his  hi 
another  place*,  and  which  was  now  in 
print,  he  should  be  inexcusable  if  he  did* 
That  argument  it  was  difficult  to  add  to 
and  be  believed  impossible  to  answer.  If 
the  magistrates  possessed  the  power  of 
committing  or  requiring  bail  in  cases  ot 
libel,  they  must  derive  it  either  from  their 
commission  or  from  statute.  Their  com- 
mission  was  totally  silent  on  the  question. 
The  only  part  of  it  on  which  an  interpreta- 
tion fiivourable  to  the  existence  of  this 
power  could  be  fixed,  was  that  which  re- 
garded trespasses;  but  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  passage  showed  that  trespasses 
here  meant  trespasses  against  the  peace* 
If  it  were  not  so  limited,  it  must  compre- 
hend every  species  of  trespass  as  well  as 
this ;  and,  therefore,  as  manv  species  of 
trespass  were  not  included,  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  libel  was.  He' 
would  state  authorities :  the  first  was  that 
of  lord  Coke,  who,  siier  stating  that  be- 
fore the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  ma« 
gistrates  could  not  commit,  or  hold  to 
bail  for  breaches  of  the  peace  stated,  that 
since  that  time  they  possessed  such  an 
authority.  He  did  not,  however,  include 
libel.  The  next  authority  was  that  of 
lord  Hale,  who  said  that  justices  could 
issue  their  warrant  to  apprehend  and  im- 
prison, before  indictment,  for  breaches  of 
the  peace.  That  learned  judge  in  speak- 
ing of  the  objects  of  this  warranty  uses  the 
word  crimes  in  general;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently from  what  followed,  that  he  meant 
misdemeanors,  which  amounted tobreaches 
of  the  peace,  and  did  not  include  those 
that  only  tended  to  a  breach  of  tho  peace  s 
for  he  added,  that  such  was  the  universal 
and  uncontrolled  practice.  It  was  not  the 
practice  to  commit  for  libel.  It  was  said 
in  the  time  of  the  seven  bishops,  that  a 
libel  did  not  only  tend  to  a  breach  of  tho 
peace,  but  mat  an  actual  breach,  and  on 
that  ground  a  warrant  for  commitment 
was  justified.  In  1665  there  was  a  case 
to  the  point,  buc  it  occurred  in  a  period 
from  which  no  precedent  could  be  arawn. 
The  statute  enacted  then,  which  gave  the 
magistrates  power  to  commit,  did  not  refer 
to  libels  which  were  under  the  cognizance 
of  government  sJone,  but  to  the  putting 

*  Earl  Grey.    See  p.  MS  of  the  present 
Volume. 
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forth  of  unlicensed  publications.  Several 
persons^  and  among  the  rest  Dover  and 
brewster,  suffered  under  this  tyrannical 
law.  The  constables  or  other  offioers  were 
ordered  by  it  to  enter  the  dwellings  of 
persons  whom  they  suspected,  and  search 
for  books  that  were  not  licensed ;  and  of 
whatever  character  they  were,  the  simple 
defect  of  the  want  of  licence  subjected 
their  possessors  to  the  penalties  of  the  sta- 
tute. The  magistrates  had  no  discretion. 
They  were  bound  to  commit  on  the  finding 
of  such  publications :  but  these  had  no 
reference  to  Fibel :  indeed,  till  lately  he 
never  heard  that  magistrates  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  authority  now  stated  to 
belong  to  them.  The  Opinion  of  the  law 
officers  and  the  Circular  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  were  a  surprise  to  him.  He  had 
liad  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
practice  at  the  sessions ;  he  had  conversed 
with  many  learned  friends  well  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  magistrates;  but  he 
never  heard  any  thing  Tike  the  doctrine 
now  advanced :  and  if  this  was  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  he  did  not  believe,  it 
should  be  altered  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  had  brought  forward  the  present 
motion  from  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  wards 
the  noble  lord  whose  conduct  was  involved 
in  the  question  he  entertained  towards 
bim  no  personal  disrespect:  he  had,  in 
any  intercourse  he  had  had  with  him,  been 
treated  with  candouri  and  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  hostility  towards  him,  but  he 
could  not  allow  his  feelings  to  overcome 
his  sense  of  duty.  In  censuring  his  con- 
duct, he  did  not  conceive  that  the  noble 
lord  stood  alone.  He  believed  the  whole 
ministers  were  culpable  for  any  illegality 
that  had  been  committed,  and  particu- 
larly the  noble  lord  at  the  heaa  of  the 
legal  administration  of  the  country.  Such 
doctrines  as  were  now  justified,  and  such 
conduct  as  was  now  pursued,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  tended 
if  not  counteracted,  to  operate  the  de^ 
itruction  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
our  laws  and  constitution.  He  would 
always  raise  his  voice  against  such  perni- 
cious innovations ;  and  if  in  aAer  times, 
when  this  country  should  be  placed  in 
that  different  situation  to  which  it  was 
hastening,  and  the  liberties  which  our  an- 
cestors enjoyed  and  transmitted  should  no 
longer  be  enjoyed  b}r  our  posterity,  it 
should  become  a  question  with  the  curi- 
ous or  inquisitive  how  this  change  from 
freedom  to  arbitrary  power  began,  what 
were  the  first  symptoms  of  our  decay,  and 


what  were  the  first  inroads  on  the  consli- 
tution  ?  It  would  then  be  seen  that  there 
were  some  persons  who  were  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  signs  of  approachins  slavery,- 
who  denounced  the  tendency  of  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  warned  their  country* 
men  against  them.  If  those  who  were  to 
follow  us  made  as  rapid  progress  in  ad-^ 
vancing  from  the  point  at  which  we  now 
were,  as  we  had  done  with  respect  to  our 
predecessors,  the  season  for  the  roelan* 
choly  inquiry  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
not  far  distant,  and  the  country  might  de* 
dine  into  slavery  without  being  aware  of 
it.  He  understood  that  the  noble  lord 
who  was  the  author  of  this  proceeding  had 
said,  that  he  was  proud  of  the  censure 
dEi&t  upon  him,  since  the  only  iraputatioa 
on  him  was,  that  he  had  been  anxious  ta 
suppress  blasphemy  and  sedition.  The 
nohle  lord,  however,  might  recollect,  that 
a  similar  boast  had  been  made  by  the 
most  detestable  and  cruel  tyrants  that 
ever  disgraced  the  history  of  mankind. 
When  the  duke  of  Alva,  when  Philip  the 
2nd  and  his  sanguinary  consort  shed  the 
blood  of  their  fellow  creatures  and  their 
subjects  without  remorse,  and  inflicted 
any  species  of  torture  on  them,  they  too 
pretended  that  they  were  actuated  only 
by  a  pious  desire  to  extinguish  heresy  and 
blasphemy.  Did  any  one  really  believe 
that  religion  was  at  the  present  time  in 
danger?  He  might  appeal  to  his  hon* 
friend  near  him  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  wbe« 
ther  there  was  ever  a  time  when  persons 
were  more  deeply  imbued  with  genuine 
principles  of  religion  than  at  present* 
Could  they  suppose  tlmt  irreligion  and 
blasphemy,  if  they  existed,  could  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  means  proposed;  or  ra- 
ther would  they  not  see  that  ministers  in* 
tended  by  such  a  pretence  to  gain  over  a 
party  who  could  not  otherwise  be  induced 
to  sanction  tlieir  measures,  and  that  they 
were  injuring  the  cause  of  genunine 
morals  and  religion  by  offering  them  such 
hjTpocritical  protection  ?  He  concluded 
by  moving,  '*  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleasedf 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  House,  a  copy  of  the  Case  upon  which 
the  Opinion  of  the  attorney  ana  solicitor- 

general  of  the  date  of  the  24th  of  Fe- 
ruary  last  was  taken.'^ 
The  Attorney-General  sat  out  with  as- 
serting, that  no  parliamentary  ground  had 
been  laid  for  the  adoption  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  firiend*8  motion ;  neither  could  he . 
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conceive  the  ground  upon  which  such  a 
motion  could  be  sustained,  or  upon  which 
ihe  HouBe  would  be  warranted  in  calling 
for  the  production  of  any  case  which  go- 
iremment  might  submit  to  the-considera- 
Cion  of  the  Crown  lawyers.     There  was, 
faowevery  in  this  instance,  no  necessity  for 
the  producticKi  of  the  case  referred  to,  be- 
cause  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
which  was  before  the  Housei  was  quite 
sufficient  to  elucidate  the  merits  of  that 
case,  and  to  enable  the  House  to  decide 
upon  it.  Therefore,  bethought  the  House, 
unless  some  very  strong  parliamentary 
^und  were  made  out,  would  feel  very  much 
indisposed  to  violate  the  confidencebetween 
the  consulter  and  the  consulted.     Such 
a  violation  would  indeed  be  held  contrary 
to  practice  and  principle,  in  ei^er  a  public 
or  private  case.    For  himself,  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
violate  any  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by 
those  by  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
consulted.    On  these  grounds,  he  would 
resist  the  motion,  convinced  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  case  alluded  to,  would  be 
improper  and  unnecessary,  whether  the 
opmion  which  rested  upon  it  were  right 
or   wrong.     As  to  what  the  hoo.  and 
learned  mover  seemed  to  say  respecting 
that  opinion,  namely,  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  present  day  had  betrayed  a  disposi- 
tion to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  judges 
in  the  reiffn  of  Charles  2nd,  b  v  giving  ex- 
trajudicial opinions,  he  would  assert  that 
those  law  officers  had  done  no  such  thing, 
nor  did  they  feel  any  such  disposition. 
They  gave  their  opinion  to   those  who 
asked  K»r  it,  and  that  opinion  was,  he  was 
prepared  to  show,  perfectly  consonant  to 
the  law  and  the  constitution.     Although 
the  law  officers  had  been  called  elsewhere 
the  **  paid  servants  of  the  Crown,''  he 
would  say  that  no  payment  could  withdraw 
them  from  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty,  by  giving,  on  all  occasions, 
that  advice  which  was  warranted  by  law. 
But  it  waa  known,  that  whether  in  public 
or  private  cases,  that  lawyer  who  would 
give  a  convenient  opinion  merelv  to  suit 
the  desire  or  gratify  the  wish  of  his  client, 
without  an^  view  to  the  law  of  the  case, 
would  manifest  an  indiffisrence  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  client,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
servation of  bis  character,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.     The  conduct  of 
law  officers  was,  however,  it  appeared,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  bon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, entitled  to  little  confidence,    or 
coosi^eratiooy  because^  truly,  their  judg« 


ment  was  subject  to  bias.    But  there  were 
he  thought,  names  to  be  found  among 
those  who  were  law  officers,  which  must 
claim  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
boa.  and  learned  gentleman.    There  were 
Coke  and  Bacon,  for  instance,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  aberrations,  had  mani- 
fested such  manly  independence  as  well  as 
legal  learning,  as  could  not  be  too  highly 
estimated.     Yet,  according  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  the  judgment  of 
Crown  lawyers  was  $o  liable  to  be  warp- 
ed by  their  situation,  that  that  judgment 
was  quite  suspicious.     But  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  deem  such  a  sus- 
picion applicable,  when  he  himself  was  one 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ?    He  wsa 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the  time 
he  held  that  office,    was   in  no  decree 
jealous  ef  his  own  honour,  or  suspicious 
of  his  liability  to  deviate  from  rectitude 
through  the  operation  of  any  undue  in- 
fluence.   Why  then  should  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  entertain  such  jealousy 
or  suspicion  with  regard  to  others  ?    He 
did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to 
the  extent  of  legal  learning,  or  depth  of 
political  sagacity,  or  power  of  forensic 
reasoning,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  or  to  any 
other    human    bein^,    upon    one    point, 
namely,   the   conscientious    discharge  of 
professional  duty.     From  this  discharge 
ne  felt  confident,   that  he   was  not  to 
be  withdrawn  by  any  sinister  influence, 
or  deterred  bv  any  public  clamour.    No 
clamour  or  calumny,  indeed,  should  ever 
restrain  him  from  the  declaration  of  hia 
opinion,  and  in  this  case  he  had  no  hesita* 
tion  in  stating  his  deliberate  judgment 
upon  the  best  consideration  of  the  suojec^ 
that  a  magistrate  could  legally  commit 
and  hold  a  man  to  bail  for  the  publication 
of  a  libel.    But  althoueb  such  committals 
had  frequently  uken  plBce  in  the  course 
of  ourhistofy,  and  had  oeen  brought  before 
our  courts  of  justice,  the  fact  was,  that  no 
question  was  ever  rdsed  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  maintained. 
If  indeed  any  person  were  committed  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  publication  of  a  libel, 
and  that  he  deemed  such  committal  ille- 
gal, it  was  open  to  him  to  have  himself 
brought  up  to  the  court  of  King's-benoh, 
by  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to   institute  an 
action  for  false  imprisonm«it.    In  various 
instances  upon  record,  persons  so  oom- 
itted  had  been  brouglit  into  court  by 
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Habeas  Corpus ;  but  in  no  instance  wai 
the  legality  of  the  magistrate's  warrant 
impeached  upon  the  ground  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  namely, 
whether  a  person  committed  or  held  to 
bail  for  a  libel,  before  indictment  found* 
was  a  legal  proceeding.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  did  not  question  the 
power  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  issue 
warrants,  or  hold  to  bail,  in  the  case  al- 
luded to ;  nor  could  he,  since  the  48th  of 
the  king,  question  the  existence  of  that 

f)ower  in  the  judges ;   but  the  hon.  and 
earned  eentleo^an  denied  that  any  autho- 
rity could  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  power  belonged  to 
the   magistracy.     He    would,   however, 
show,    from    the  practice  that  had  pre- 
yaiied,  as  well  as  from|  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and    the  dida  of  the  text 
writers,  that  the  doctrine  impugned  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  fully 
^tablished.    In  the  first  place  he  would 
^tate,  upon  the  authority  of  lord  Hale, 
that  a  magistrate  could  comout  for  every 
offence,  before  indictment,  cognizable  at 
the  sessions.    Lord  Hale  lays  down  his 
ppsition  in  the  broadest  manner  possible, 
fm^  lef(  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that    parties    may    try    indictments    for 
libel,  because  libel  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  was 
quasi  a  breach  of  the  peace.    The  sessions 
of  the  peace  had  always    assumed   the 
power  to  try  for  libel :  b.ut  if  there  was  any 
doubt  on  this  subject,  it  rested  with  those 
who  raised  the  doubt  to  settle  it  also. 
tVhy  did  they  not  bring  the  question  fairly 
|o  issued  Why  did  they  not  go  at  once  for 
»  decision  into  the  law  courts^    It  was 
open  to  th^m  at  once  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  magistrate  offending;    and  if 
they  should  be  displeased  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  they  would  have 
their  appeal  to  the   principal   tribunal 
They  might  carry  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Lords.    Till  this  was  done,  till 
some  legal  shape  was  given  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  opposite  party,  he  should 
naintainj  that  the  question  was  one  com- 
pletely settled.    He  bad  never  yet  seen  in 
any  text<book,  or  in  any  report  of  the 
decisions  of  judges,  any  doubt  thrown  on 
the  opinion  of  lord  Hale.    Indi^d,  so  far 
froo^  seeing  it  shaken,  he  ha4  seen  it  con- 
firmed over  and  over  again  by  the  solemn 
arguments  of  subsequent  judges.     One 
learned  judge  had  shown,  that  the  power 
of  the  aecretary  of  state  and  of  a  joitice  of 
tbfi  peaco  rested  ^  the  same  footing;  and 


as  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  the 
secreta^  of  state  had  the  power  of  appre- 
hending and  committing  for  libel,  it  fol- 
lowed tluLt  the  justice  of  the  peace  bad  it 
too.    He  supposed  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  secretary  of  state  had  audb 
power:  it  certainly  had  been  decided  over 
and  over  again.    Two  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject  were  particularly  strong:  those  of  the 
Queen  o.  Derby,  and  the  Kmg  v.  Earberj, 
the  first  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  second  in  the  reign  of  George  Ist^ 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  had  the  power 
of  committing  for  scandalous  and  seditious 
libels.    In  the  first  of  these  cases  he  knew 
that  BamadisUm  had  given  somewhat  a 
different  complexion  to  the  matter ;  for  he 
had  said  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  had 
committed  the  libeller;  but  this,  if  true, 
only  proved  the  case  more  strongly ;  for 
if  there  was  a  power  to  commit,  there  waa 
a  power  also  to  apprehend;  and  that  the 
justice  had  the  power  to  commit  was  evi« 
dent  from  this-Uhat  the  secretary^  never 
committed  without  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.    Were  all  these 
proceedings  wrong?  Was  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Derby  wrong  ?  Was  the  case  of 
the  King  v.  Earbery  wrong?  Was  the  case 
of  the  King  v.  Wilkes  wrong  ?  On  this  last 
occasion  every  objection  that  could  be 
raised  was  raised,  and  the  judges  were  (he 
hoped  he  was  not  using  an  offensive  ex« 
pression),  the  astutest,  perhaps,  that  ever 
were,  in  all  matters  relating  to  tlie  liberty 
of  the  subject.    Yet  though  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  raising  the  objection  whe* 
ther  the  secretary  of  state  had  the  power 
of  committing  or  not,  yet  lord  Camden, 
when  discussing  the  legality  of  the  war* 
rant,  had  never  intimated  that  such  a 
power  was  not  lodged  with  the  secretary 
of  state.    Lord  Camden  had  stated  it  to 
be  the  judgment  of  the  court,  **  That  tlie 
magistrates  should,  on  perusal,  form  aa 
opinion  whether  any  alleged  libel  waa  a 
libel  or  not*'    It  was  not  necessanr,  in 
order  to  autliorize  the  interference  of  jus* 
tices,  that  there  should  be  an  actual  breach 
of  the  peace;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  a  member  of  parliament:  in  all  other 
cases  it  was  sufficient  that  there  was  a  ten* 
dencv  to   it    The   question   then  was, 
whether,  supposing  the  power  to  exist,  il 
bad,  in  fact,  ever  been  exercised.    And 
here  many  cases  might  be  quoted  where 
judges,  at  least,  had  exercised  the  power. 
When  he  used  the  tepn  judges,  he  applied 
i^  ex^lusifely  to  the  King's-bcnch  (hear. 
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bear) ;  and  though  when  he  wrote  his 
4)piaion  he  bad  omitted  to  aualify  it  80» 
yet  be  had  intended  it ;  nor  oid  he  tliink 
It  possible  to  mistake  his  meanmg.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  proceed- 
ed to  cite  several  cases  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  judges,  for  more  than  a 
century  past,  had  been  in  tiie  habit  of 
holding  persons  to  bail  for  seditious  libels; 
and  he  argued,  that  in  these  cases  the 
judges  had  acted  as  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  not  as  judges  of  the  court.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  all  those  persons  who  had 
been  so  held  to  bail  ought  to  have  been 
discharged ;  and  vet  where  was  the  law  of 
the  subject  to  be  round,  except  in  tlie  long, 
uniform,  and  uncontradicted  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  court?  And  it  seemed  to 
him  a  necessary  inference,  from  the  argu- 
ment of  lord  Camden,  that  as  secretaries 
of  state  could  only  commit  in  two  cases, 
yet  justices  of  the  peace  could  commit  in 
all  where  there  was  any  cognizance  of  the 
peace;  otherwise  bis  analogy  between 
.justices  of  the  peace  and  secretaries  of 
state  fell  to  the  ground.  It  had  been  as- 
aarted  tliat  lord  Eldon,  when  attomey- 

Seneral,  had  nuuntaineda  different  opinion ; 
ttt  be  knew  that  his  lordship  had  always 
allowed  that  power  for  which  he  (the 
attorney-general)  was  now  contending.  In 
1808»  in  particular,  when  the  question  was 
Mitated  in  the  other  House,  the  lord 
<»aoceUor  had  taken  particular  paina  to 
give  his  support  to  this  doctrine.  In  con- 
lending  for  this  power  to  justices  in  cases 
of  libel,  be  of  course  meant  that  the  justice 
must  himself  see  and  read  the  libel,  and  not 
decide  it  to  be  a  libel  on  the  mere  oath  of 
any  man  [  Hear,  hear !  from  sir  S.  Bonilly]. 
Wny,sure^,hishon.and  learned  friend  eouhi 
never  have  understood  him  to  mean  that  the 
mere  oath  of  an  informer  would  be  sulBcient 
for  the  magistrate  to  found  any  proceeding 

3 ton,  either  of  apprehenaion  or  committal, 
o ;  the  magiatiate  must  exercise  his  di^ 
cretlon  on  the  Perusal  of  the  writing 
charged  to  be  seditious,  and  must  act  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  at  his  peril.  It 
badbeea  alleged  against  theCircular  Letter, 
that  tbesecretary  of  state  thereby  interfered 
with  the  due  and  regular  administration  of 
justice.  He  had  vet  to  learn  that  such  an 
interference  could  in  any  way  prejudice 
the  proceia  mt  enda  of  justice :  there  was 
DO  denunciation  of  persons  by  name,  but 
aserely  a  general  recoounendation  to  be 
vigilant  with  respect  to  the  psogresa  of  an 
existing  evil.    Was  BO(somelhuig  similaf 
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perpetually  done  in  the  proclamations  of 
the  Crown?  And  conla  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  measure  I 
The  grossest  and  most  atrocious  libels 
might  have  been  with  impunity  hawked  in 
every  village,  and  placarded  in  every 
street,  unless  there  baa  been  some  means 
of  touching  the  offenders,  before  the  slow 
process  of  indictment,  or  even  of  informa* 
tion.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  next  se^ 
sions  the  offenders  would  have  fled,  never 
to  have  been  found  agam.  Who  was  to 
track  the  steps  of  an  itinerant  vender  of 
sedition,  who  had  no  regular  abode,  and 
was  never  in  the  same  place  two  days  U^ 
getber?  Such  was  the  case  which  justified 
the  transmission  of  the  Circular:  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  gentlemen  maintained  that 
this  ttlutary  law,  thus  opportunely  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  magistrate,  ought 
to  be  repealed.  He  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  a  motion  as  the  present 
ought  to  be  negatived,  unless  some  strong 
instance  of  misconduct  in  administration 
could  be  clearly  proved. 

Sir  W.  Burromghs  cited  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  cases,  to  rebut  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  learned  attomev-generak 
With  respect  to  the  authority  of  ford  Hale, 
so  much  relied  upon,  the  l>ook  in  whidi 
the  passage  he  bad  quoted,  was  to  be 
founo,  was  not  written  upon  misdemeanors, 
but  tolely  upon  treasons,  felonies,  and 
capital  offences.  It  was  most  dear,  that 
the  word  crime,  which  the  attorney-gene- 
ral considered  as  so  conclusive,  was  used 
by  lord  Hale,  in  the  passage  cited,  as  ve« 
lating  to  felony  and  feleny  alone.  The 
authority  of  Hawkins,  too,  so  fer  as  it  went, 
was  agauist  the  power  now  assussed  by 
the  justices.  What  were  the  autboritiee 
ouoted  by  the  attomey*general,  against 
tnose  produced  by  his  hon.  and  leaned 
friend  f  Tbey  were  authorities  taken  ouS 
of  the  Crown  oflice;  and  not  the  decisiona 
of  judges,  or  what  were  to  be  found  in  tmy 
text  writer.  Yet  it  did  not  appear^  even 
from  those  authorities,  that  any  indtvidMil 
had  been  committed  or  held  to  bail,  who 
had  net  been  previously  Indicted.  But 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  custom  was 
on  the  side  of  the  practice  now  asserted, 
he  should  still  maintain,  on  this  partieular 
point,  that  it  was  illegal.  Lord  Camden, 
m  the  case  of  general  warrants,  admitted 
tbey  had  been  m  use  since  the  revolulieBt 
but,  he  saidt  was  mevo  usage  lo  prow  nto 
a  law  ?— No  degree  of  amiquKy  ooohl 
give  sanction,  he  observed,  to  •  wage 
which  was  fiianded  in  aft  abuser     The 
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Circular  of  lord  Sidmouth  authorized  and 
required  magistrates  to  arrest  persons  on 
oath,  and  hold  them  to  bail  tor  a  libel, 
before  they  were  indicted.  But  there  was 
the  authority  of  lord  Camden,  among 
others,  against  that  practice,  who  express- 
ly  laid  it  down,  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  that 
no  man  could  be  so  held  to  bail  for  a  libel. 
And  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
cases  of  peers  or  members  of  parliament, 
but  included  all  individuals.  He  felt 
himself  warranted,  therefore,  in  maintain- 
ing, that  it  was  never  in  the  contempla- 
tion  either  of  the  statute  or  common  law, 
to  invest  a  secretary  of  state  with  such 
authority. 

.  Mr.  Addington  explained  the  special 
reasons  which  had  induced  his  noble  rela- 
tive to  have  recourse  to  that  measure 
which  bad  been  thi^  night  called  in  ques- 
tion. He  need  not  remind  the  House 
what  the  state  of  the  country  had  been  at 
the  time  the  Circular  was  issued.  It  was 
aufficientto  state*  that  the  most  mischievous 
publications  were  in  circulation,  and  it  in 
cooaequence  became  necessary,  in  the 
month  of  February  last,  great  alarm  hav* 
ing  been  expressed  on  this  subject  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  individuals 
in  the  country,  for  his  noble  relative  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  then  for  him  to  write  spe- 
cifically to  the  magistrates  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  information,  inclosing  them  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers,  or  to  adopt  the 
course  which  he  had  taken..  To  issue  a 
circular  letter  explanatory  of  the  law,  had 
appeared  the  most  efficient  measure  to 
which  he  could  resort,  and  the  decision 
came  to  would,  he  doubted  not,  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Courienay  thought  it  of  the  most 
serious  importance  that  the  House  should 
mark  its  opinion  of  this  proceeding.  The 
attorney-general,  he  observed,  had  not 
cited  any  case  in  which  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  court;  but  the  law 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
judges,  in  cases  brought  under  their  consi- 
deration. Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  weaken  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Crown,  had  said,  that 
whenever  bail  is  offered  the  Court  never 
looks  at  the  warrant.  He  did  not  charge 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  with  any  dispo- 
sition to  violate  the  law;  but  when  the 
difficulty  occurred,  he  met  it  in  a  way  in 
which  it  should  not  have  been  met.  He 
should  have  said  to  the  magistrates,  You 
have  a  duty  to  performi  but  it  does  not 


belong  to  me  to  explain  to  you  what  that 
duty  is ;  you  are  judges  to  a  certain  ex<« 
tent,  and  are  bound  to  exercise  a  judicial 
discretion.  No  man  could  doubt  that  his 
learned  friend  (the  attorney-general) 
would  give  his  opinion  in  the  most  upright 
and  conscientious  manner ;  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  stated  to  him  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  his  opinion  was  to  be  acted  upon.  If 
he  had  been  told  that  his  opinion  was  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  magistracy,  it  was 
most  likely  that  he  would  have  given  a 
different  opinion. 

Sir  C.  Sfonck  observed,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  right  in  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  but  it  by 
no  means  fdlowed,  that  he  was  to  use  that 
opinion  to  influence  the  judgment  and 
conduct  of  justices  of  the  peace.  What 
ffreater  right  had  the  secretary  o?  state  to 
dictate  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  than  he 
had  to  dictate  to  the  judges  of  the  Kiog's- 
bench,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  of  the 
Exchequer  ?  The  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  the  peace  might  not  be  considered  so 
important  as  that  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
perior courts,  but  it  was  unquestionably 
very  important,  and,  therefore,  why  should 
the  Crown  direct  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  ^ny  more  than  any  judicial^ 
authority  whatever  ?  The  justices  of  the ' 
peace  were  as  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  any  other  judges  of  toe 
country. 

Sir  Jf.  Burdett  said,  that  after  this  ques- 
tion had  been  so  ably  supported,  both  in 
detail  and  in  genera  constitutional  doc- 
trine, it  required  some  apology  from  him 
for  o&ring  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
House.  He  had  waited  till  the  last 
moment,  expecting  some  farther  argu- 
ments from  the  legal  authorities,  since  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  like  grey* 
hounds  generally  ran  in  pairs;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  learned  solicitor-general 
had  left  his  colleague  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  contest.  The  only  remaining 
constitutional  branch  of  the  subject  which 
he  should  endeavour  to  support  was  this<— 
that  there  was  no  practice  of  the  courts, 
no  usage,  no  dicta,  that  could  contravene 
the  established  law  of  the  land.  The  law 
of  the  land  was,  that  nviUu  liber  homo 
eapiatur  vel  imprisoneturf  unless  upon  con- 
viction by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  That  thia 
was  the  old  common  law  of  the  country 
was  allowed  on  all  hands;  but  it  ought  to 
be  considered  with  the  greatest  strictness 
in  respect  to  libel,  a  species  of  ofience 
unkaowo  to  the  common  law,  and  which 
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had  beeo  adopted  from  the  civil  law,  and 
more  recently  borrowed  from  the  practice 
of  the  infaraooB  court  of  star-cnamber. 
It  was  very  extraordinary  that,  up  to  a 
kte  time  it  never  was  discovered  that  any 
man  might  be  imprisoned  for  a  supposed 
libel  by  ex-officio  informations.  If  it  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land  beforci  why  was 
a  bill  brought  into  the  House  to  enable 
judges  to  hold  to  bail  upon  such  ex'-nfficio 
informations  i  In  the  case  of  libel,  how  was 
the  party  to  proceed  ?-^upon  a  person 
going  to  any  magistrate  ana  swearing  that 
a  man  had  published  a  libel;— -only,  observe, 
swearing  to  a  point  of  law  that  a  man  had 
committed  that  which  could  only  be  found 
by  a  jury  [Hear,  hear  L]  Ii^  felonies,  justi- 
ees  of  the  peace  commit  on  oath ;  but  then 
there  existed  b  corpus  delicii;  an  offence 
has  been  committea;  and  then  the?  can 
hold  the  man  in  security  for  his  trial,  and 
the  jury  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
has  committed  the  particular  fact ;  but  in 
cases  of  libel,  there  was  no  corpus  ddieti^ 
and  it  was  Impossible  to  tell  what 
words  an  attorney  •general  or  a  jury  would 
decide  to  be  a  libel.  In  his  opinion,  there 
was  no  subject  on  which  the  House  were 
more  bound  to  protect  the  people  against 
being  improperly  punished  than  on  duvges 
of  libel.  When  first  this  bill  was  passed, 
it  was  said  that  the  power  would  b^  very 
seldom  exercised ;  but  it  had  now  become 
a  matter  of  course,  that  judges,  even  upon 
the  mere  Intimation  that  the  attorney-ge- 
neral intended  to  file  an  ex^^vffcio  mor^ 
naation,  held  the  supposed  libeller  to  bail 
They  had  now  an  instance  of  a  person 
(Mr.  Wooler)  having  been  committed 
under  this  autnorj^,  and  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted.  Tlie  hasty  conduct,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  imprudent  seal  of  die 
judge  on  that  occasion,  deserved  the  most 
grave  and  serious  consideration.  To-mor- 
row he  should  have  a  petition  to  present 
to  the  House,  which  would  brinff  before 
them  the  judge's  conduct  as  well  as  the 
singular  harddbip  of  the  individual,  who 
was  now  placed  m  a  situation  m  which  the 
government  could  not  nunishhim.  The 
<xfficeofattomeT-genenl  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  looked  at  by  the  subject  with 
great  suspicion  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
assertions  of  the  boo.  and  leaned  gentle- 
man with  respect  to  his  opinion  might  have 
been  snared.  The  silence  of  the  solicitor- 
fleneral  gave  the  House  great  reason  to  be- 
ueTO  that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  his  colleague.  The  learned  gentle- 
man was  there  ex^offieh  to  give  them  the 


benefit  of  his  legal  knowledge ;  but  has  he 
had  not  ventured  to  speak,  it  was  a  strong 
presumption,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  maintain  doctrines  which  his  oetter 
judgment  disapproved.  Was  it  fit  that  the 
executive  government  should  instruct  per- 
sons who  ought  most  jealously  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  executive  government  I 
It  was  a  very  extraordinary  proposal,  that 
the  House  should  be  called  upon  to  sanc« 
tion  an  opinion  without  having  before 
them  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  Much 
had  been  said  about  a  breach  of  confidence, 
but  had  the  House  no  power  on  this  oc- 
casion ?  It  had,  indeed,  often  carried  its 
privileges  to  a  great  length  against  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  but  It 
hm  seldom  exercned  them  against  the 
Cro#n,  and,  least  of  all,  against  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown.  He  had  been  too 
long  a  member  of  that  House  to  entertain 
any  hope  that  they  would  exercise  their 
powers  to  compel  Mr.  Attorney  to  lay  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion  before  them;  but 
he  humbly  thought  that  they  ought  to  see 
those  grounds;  and  thoueh  he  would  not 
persuade  the  House  to  tdre  such  st^  as 
would  oblige  him  to  produce  them,  stitl  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  possessed  the  power. 
But  if  it  would  be  a  breach  of  conndence 
In  Mr.  Attorney  to  disclose  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion,  how  much  greater  was  the 
breach  of  confidence  which  the  secretary 
of  state  had  committed^  by  stripping  the 
opinion  of  those  grounds?  He  really 
thought  that  these  gentlemen  in  office  did 
not  act  fiurlj  towards  each  other.  UfMn 
the  whole,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
would  tend  more  effectually  to  lower  the 
character  of  that  House  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  than  the  rejection  of  the  pre- 
sent motion* 

The  So^W-G^em/ felt  himself  called 
upon  to  address  the  House,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon*  baronet; 
and  he  could  aMure  the  hon.  baronet,  that 
unbiassed,  unfettered,  and  unshackled  by 
any  pledge  whatever,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  soundness  of  the  opinion  ffiven  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  He  had  listen- 
ed with  the  utoMMt  attention  to  all  that  had 
been  said,  but  he  had  heard  no  argument 
whatever  whldi,  m  his  opinion,  hao  shown 
the  interference  of  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  to  be  unoonstitutiooal.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  more  he  attended  to  the  subject,  the 
more  he  was  convinced,  that  that  Letter 
was  founded  on  what  the  constitution  gave 
the  secretary  a  right  to  do.  And  he  would 
only  here  remind  gentlemen  how  often 
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they  had  seen  prodamaiioDs  issued  by  the 
moDarchy  which  declared  what  was  the 
law;  aod  was  any  thing  more  common 
than  for  judges  at  the  Tarious  assizes  to 
point  out  to  juries  what  the  law  was  ?  This 
Circular  did  nothing  more,  than  merely 
remind  the  magistracy  of  what  was  the 
law  of  the  land.    Was  it  to  be  said  that 
die  secretary  of  state  was  to  wait  in  indo- 
lencOf  and  that  magistrates  were  to  do  no- 
thing till  a  crime  bad  been  committed, 
and  that  all  was  to  depend  on  information 
being  filed  by  the  attorney-general  i  The 
hon.  and  learned  mover  had  admitted  the 
secretary  of  state  had  the  power  of  impri- 
soning.   This  was  indeed  a  great  admis- 
sion from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
when  the  jealousy  which  they  professed  to 
have  for  the  secretary  of  state  having 
power  was  considered.    The  opinion  of 
ford  Camden  and  other  lawyers  of  that 
day,  bad  been  in  favour  of  this  power 
being  vested  in  justices  of  peace,  and  in- 
deed that  opinion  was  well  founded,  for 
those  persons  were  put  into  office  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  breaches  of  the 
peace.    In  a  recent  case»  where  a  person 
was  charged  with  inciting  another  to  steal, 
lord  Kenyon  had  declared  the  prosecution 
was  proper,  even  though  no  act  of  theft 
had  been  committed.    Though  libel  was 
not  specifically  pointed  out  in  the  statute 
book,  it  waa  always  conridered  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  this  had  been  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Somers.  If,  then, 
the  OH^istrates  can  commit  for  felony, 
why  not  for  libel  ?  because,  by  having  such 
power,  they  did  no  more  than  they  did  in 
a  thousand  other    cases.    A  magistrate, 
in  comnutling  for  a  crime,  exercised  his 
discretion,  well  knowing  that  a  jury  had 
to  decide  on  the  case ;  and  why  should 
he  not  do  the  same  m  the  instance  of  libel  ? 
He  had  read  the  argument  of  a  noble  earl 
in  another  place  on  this  subject  and— 
(^Here  Mr.  Bennet  called  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  order.] 

The  Speaker  mdf  it  was  not  parliamen* 
tary  to  allude  to  what  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  parliament;  it  was  the  practice 
to  allow  any  printed  pobliostion  to  be  re« 
ferredto:  the  ctrcunstanceof  that  publi- 
cation having  been  delivered  in  another 
place  might,  however,  lead  to  a  deviatieo 
from  order  in  ooasmeBtiog  upon  it. . 

Mr.  fVynm  thou^t  thm  was  considera- 
ble inconvenience  in  referring  to  a  speech 
spoken  in  the  other  House  or  parliament, 
even  though  it  was  printed.  There  waa  no 
knowing  whither  such  a  practicemightlead. 


Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  the  publication 
might  be  alluded  to  as  an  argument  which 
had  been  used,  though  not  as  a  speech 
spoken. 

The  Sdicitor'General  proceeded— If  in 
a  case  o£  common  cheat  a  magistrate  could 
commit,  he  saw  no  reason  why  such  power 
was  refused  in  cases  of  libel.    For  would 
any  man  tell  him  that  libel  was  ever  in** 
tended  by  the  legislature  to  be  more  pri- 
vileged than  any  other  crime?     There 
might  be  cases  in  the  law  of  libel  whicb 
might  give  rise  to  nice  Questions,  but  cer« 
tainly  tliis  might  be  done  in  every  other 
case  as  well  as  libeL    Much  had  been  said 
of  the  oppression  to  which  these  person* 
were  subjected  by  beine  imprisoned,  but 
was  not  this  the  case  m  every  instance 
where  a  charge  was  preferred  against  an 
individual  ?  It  was  unfortunate  indeed  that 
this  should  be  so,  but  there  was  no  avoids 
ing  it,  when  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  was  takea  into  consideration.  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  lord  Hale's  Ian-- 
guage  so  much  tortured  as  it  had  been  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  mover.    Lord  Hale 
had  distinctly  laid  it  down,  that  justices 
of  the  peace  might  issue  their  warranto 
against    persons    charged    with    criroee 
against  the  peace  and  hold  them  to  baih 
Hawkins  also  said,  that  justices  had  thio 
power  in  cases  of  felony  and  misdemean* 
ors.    The  very  act  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's 'bench,  in  holding  persons  to  bail, 
and  in  receiving  that  bail,  justifies  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
Having  established— -first,  that  libel  waa 
an  offienoe  cognizable  by  magistrates ;  and 
secondly,  that  being  cognizable  by  them, 
they  had  a  riffht  to  commit  for  it  in  de- 
fault of  bail,  he  conceived  that  he  bad 
made  out  his  case.    As  to  the  right  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  magistracy  to  certain  offences,  it  waa 
only  that  which  bad  frequently  been  done 
by  proclamation,  and  by  judges  at  the 
opening  of  an  assize.    He  was  astonished 
to  hear  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  intro* 
duce  so  long  a  history  of  attomiea  and 
solicitors  general,  as  if  to  assimilate  the 
proceedings  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
near  bin  and  himself,  with  the  proceed- 
ings which  he  condemned.    There  might 
be  an  imputation  against  tlie  heads  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  near  him  and  him* 
self,  but  there  could  be  none  against  their 
hearts*    They  had  discharged  their  dolj 
to  the  best  of  their  ahility ;  and  in  m 
doing,  he  denied  that  he  bad  dedared 
any  oldy  or  introduced  any  new  ktr •  After 
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Hie  best  coniliieratioii  which  he  had  been 
Me  to  give  the  subject,  he  remained  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  opinion  that  he  had 
adopted  originally  witn  respect  to  it ;  and 
must  therefore  oppose  his  hon.  and  leafned 
friend's  motion. 

Mr.  Wi/nn  complimented  the  last  speak- 
er on  bis  able  construction  of  the  lave,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  that  was  the 
only  fair  construction  which  could  be  put 
upon  it  He  was  the  more  convinced  of 
tiiis  by  the  consideration  of  what  had  pass- 
ed in  Wilkes's  case,  and  the  judgment 
given  by  lord  Camden.  Every  offence, 
and  the  greatest  the  law  knew,  was  sub- 
ject to  be  decided  on,  as  to  commitment, 
by  a  single  magistrate.  A  man  might  write 
to  another  abroad  that  he  was  about  to 
send  him  six  bales  of  cloth  and  four  of 
cotton  ;  this  was  innocent;  but  if  the  bales 
of  doth  meant  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
cotton  friffates,  and  the  letter  was  written 
to  give  information  to  an  enemy,  the  of« 
fence  was  treason,  and  a  magistrate  might 
commit  the  writer.  With  respect  to  the 
other  part  of  the  case,  he  considered  that 
the  secretary  of  state  possessed  the  right 
of  directing  magistrates,  as  the  head  and 
superintendent  of  the  police  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  but  then,  he  ought  to  give  the  di- 
rections on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not 
on  that  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral. He  never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  bad  been  so 
called  upon  to  expound  the  law,  except 
that  of  toe  volunteer  bill,  and  that  had  not 
been  so  successful  as  to  render  it  desirable 
as  a  precedent.  Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular 
had,  besides,  been  addressed  to  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties,  which  was  a  far- 
ther impropriety.  The  lord  lieutenant 
being  a  military  officer,  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  the  medium  of  such  a  cora« 
munication. 

Sir  &  RomiUy^  in  reply,  expressed  his 
ailrprise,  that  none  of  the  members  of  ad- 
ministration, with  the  exception  of  his 
learned  friend  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one,  had 
offered  their  opinion  on  this  question. 
Their  allowing  it  to  so  thus  silently  to  a 
decision,  showed  the  little  value  they  set 
on  questions  of  importance  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Nothing  had  been  said  in 
answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  on  constitutional  grouod^.  His 
bon.  and  learned  friend  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  only  called  on  to  justify  him- 
self against  a  particular  charge,  and  the 
fame  view  appeared  to  have  been  taken 
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by  the  solicitor-general.  The  question, 
however,  had  not  been  brought  forward 
with  a  view  to  censure  any  individaaT,  but 
to  show  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
publishing  law  on  the  anthority  of  any  at* 
torney  or  solicitor-general  whatever,  llie 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  were  only 
the  king's  advocates,  and  not  the  judges 
of  the  law  i  anrd  although  the  present 
holders  of  those  offices  mi^ht  be,  and  were, 
men  of  the  utmost  probity,  who  sKould 
say  that  in  future  such  attomies-general 
as  Noy  might  be  found  to  be  the  tools  of 
ministers  ?  It  appeared  that  the  secretary 
of  state  had  pubfished  the  opinion  of  the 
law-officers  withont  their  knowledge ;  and 
this  conduct  appeared  to  be  such  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence,  that  had  it  hsppened 
to  him  he  should  have  thought  it  his  duty 
to  tender  his  resignation.  Sir  Samuel 
then  entered  into  the  law  of  the  ca^e,  in-« 
sisting  that  the  answer,  even  upon  that' 
point,  had  been  almost  as  defective  as  it 
had  been  upon  the  constitutional  part  of 
the  question.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
magistrate  was  only  empowered  to  com<« 
mit  for  a  time ;  but  was  it  not  necessary 
that  he  should  first  form  an  opinion  upon 
the  paper  whether  it  were  or  were,  not  a 
libel ;  and  if  he  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
did  it  not  entail  upon  the  unhappy  culprit 
nsany  of  the  worst  consequences  of  con« 
viction  %  dragging  him  away  from  his  fa* 
mily  and  his  business,  and  bur)'ing  him  in 
a  dungeon  i  The  authority  of  lord  Hale 
had  been  relied  upon '  as  completely  deci- 
sive, that  the  magistrates  had  the  power 
to  commit  in  cases  of  libel ;  but  it  was  sin* 
gular,  that  those  who  quoted  him  should 
have  omitted  a  most  important  passage,  in 
which  the  same  learned  judge  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  opinion  he  had  previously 
stated  on  certain  text-books  to  which  he 
had  referred.  Sir  Samuel  took  occa- 
sion to  censure  that  part  of  the  circular 
which  directed  proeecutions  against  the 
sellers  of  pamphlets  under  the  hawkera 
and  pedlars  act,  upon  which,  it  appeared, 
only  one  magistrate  had  ventured  to  pro* 
ceeo,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
compensation  to  the  party  injured.  He 
denied  that  the  Circular  had  the  least  re- 
semblance to  a  proclatnation,  or  ta  the 
customary  address  of  a  judge  on  opening 
an  assize.  The  proclamation  of  1793,  for 
instance,  only  enfbrced  the  existing  law. 
In  the  case  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  there  had  been  a  declaration  of 
law  perfectly  new. 

The  motion  was  negatived.  Sir  S.  Ro- 
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milly  then  moved  his  two  ResolatioDs: 
viz. 

1  ^  That  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  for  a  minis* 
ter  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  countrv,  in  cases,  in  which 
a  discretion  is  supposed  to  be  by  law  vested 
in  them,  by  recommending  or  suggesting 
to  them  now  that  discretion  should  be 
exercised. 

2  4'  That  it  tends  to  the  subversion  of 
justice,  and  is  a  dangerous  extension  of 
the  prerogative,  for  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
to  take  upon  himself  to  declare  in  his  of- 
ficial character  to  the  magistracy,  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  such  an  exercise  of  authority  is 
the  more  alarming,  when  the  law  so  de- 
clared deeply  affects  Uie  security  of  the 
subject,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
IS  promulgated  upon  no  better  authority 
than  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.'' 

The  Attorney-General  having  moved 
the  previous  question,  the  House  divided : 
Ayes,  49 ;  Noes,  157. 

MinorUy* 

Markham,  adminJ 
Martin,  John 
Martin,  Ileniy 
Moiick,sirC 
Neville,  hoa.  R. 
Newoort,  sir  J* 
North,  D. 
Orde,  Wm. 
Osbome,  lord  F. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  G« 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Sharp,  R. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
SefU>n,  earl  of 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  J.  U. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Warrc,  J.  A. 
WeBlem,  C.  C. 
Webster,  sir  G« 

TBLLSBS. 

BurrougtiSy  sir  Wm* 

Komilly,  sir  S. 


Liu  of  the 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Atherley,  A. 
Bating,  Alex. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Bamet,  James 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Browne  D. 
Courtenay,  W. 
Calcraf\,  J. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfieldybon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Duocannon,  vise. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fazakerley,  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Ilurst,  R. 
Laiouthe,  R.  jun. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J, 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  June  26. 

Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act.] 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  postponmg  his  motion 
on  this  subject,  wished  to  o&r  his  reasons 
for  so  doing.  He  did  not  withdraw  the 
motion  because  the  sidbgect  was  not  one 


of  the  most  pressing  ener^eiicy,  but  ^v- 
iog  been  prevented  from  time  to  tifne^  by 
the  press  of  other  business  from  bringing 
it  before  the  House,  he  found  thai  if  he 
were  now  to  take  the  first  open  day,  he 
should  be  doing  the  cause  no  service,  aa 
the  attendance  at  this  late  period  was  likely 
to  be  so  thin.  He  should,  therelbiw, 
better  discharge  bis  duty  to  the  House  and 
the  subject,  by  giving  a  general  notice  of 
his  intention  to  brin^  it  forward  at  an  ear* 
lier  period  next  session. 

Mr,  Tierney's  Finance  Resolu- 
tions.] Mr.  2'»fmey  observed,  that  as 
there  might  be  a  long  debate  on  the  Ha- 
beas Cornus  suspension  bill,  he  shoald 
rather  prefer  moving  his  intended  Resolu- 
tions on  a  future  day ;  Tuesday,  for  m- 
stance.  They  were  necessary  in  order  to 
show  the  difierence  of  his  views  from  those 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
should,  therefore,  simply  move  his  reao- 
lotions  with  the  view  of  adjourning  the 
debate  till  Tuesday.  He  then  moved  the 
feUowkig  Resdutions: 

1.  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  by  the 
4ih  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  that 
the  sum  to  be  expended  by  itie  commissioners, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  funded  debt  of 
Gieat  Britun  and  Ireland,  m  ^e  year  1817, 
may  be  estimated  at  -  -  •  ^.14,515,080 
And  that  provision   has  been 

made  for  paying  off  navy  and 

transnort  debt,  within  the  sanoa 

perioa  to  the  amount  of  -  -  -  1,660,000 
Making  the  sum  applicable  to 

the  reduction  of  debt  m  the  year  -^— 

1817 -jf.l6.t75,0B0 

That  it  ap^rs  to  thb  House, 
that  the  amount  of  Uie  unfund- 
ed debt  of  Great  Britain,  in  ex- 
chequer bills  outstandmg  and 
unprovided  for,  has  been  in- 
creased, since  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1817,  bv  the  sum  of  -    -  -      7,898,950 

That  a  further  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  die  amount  of 
9,000,000i.  and  of  treasuiy  bills 
in  Irehmd  8,600,000/.  has  been 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1817 13,000,000 

Making  an  increase  of  debt  in  ■ 

1817 -^.90,498,950 

And  that,  deductina  the  sum  be- 

fore  stated,  as  applicable  to  the 

reduction  of  debt  -  -  -  .  .  16,175,080 
The  debt  of  Great  Britain  and 

Iseland  (exclusive  of  any  defioi- 

ency  which  may  arise  in  the 

income  of  and  charge  upon  the 

conaoUdated  fund)  will  bo  in- 
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creased,  in  the  ytar  1817,  by  ■ 

the  sum  of    •    •    *    -    -   -^.  4,323^0 

3.   ^  Thftty  supposing  the  income  of  and 
charee  upon  the 'consoudated  fiind  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  the  same  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1818,  as  in 
the  year  ended  5th  of  January  1817,  they 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 
Ibcomb  t— ^Great  Britain  (after 
deducting    374,000/. 
arrears  of    property 

tax) 88,709,551 

Do.  -  Ireland:    -    -    -^    -      4^94,631 

Income  of  the  year  ending  5th 

January  1818 ^.43,104,182 

Charge:— Great  Bri- 
tain    -     39,693,499 
Do.    •  Ireland:     0,965,953 


Charge  of  year  ending  5th  Jaau- 

aiy  1818    -I- 40,695,389 

Deficiency  of  consolidated  fund 

5th  January  1818    -    -     -     -^.3,521,900 

3.  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
Comparing  the  net  produce  of  the  customs 
And  excise  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  first  99 
weeks  of  1816,  with  the  first  99  weeks  of  1817, 
there  is  a  dinunntion  of  receipt,  in  the  latter 
■  of "    '£'  1,430,593 


4.  •*  That  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  unprovided   for,  may  be 
stated  as  follows ;  viz. 
Amount  of  exchequer   bills  in 

Great  Britain,  outstanding  and 

unprovided  for,  90th  June  1817    59,369,900 
Further  amount  of  exchequer  bills 

voted  for  the  service  of  1817    -      9,000,000 
Amount  of  treasury  bills  (Ireland) 

unprovided  for,  on  the  5th  Ja* 

nuary  1817 5,304,999 

Amount  of  treasury  bills  (Ireland) 

voted  for  the  service  of  1817    -      3,600,000 
Amount  of  unfunded  debt  (ex« 

elusive  of  any  deficiency  in  the 

income  of  and  charge  upon  the 

eoosolidated   fund  to   be  pro-  ■' 

vided  for  5th  January  1818  •  -    70,967,199 

The  firtl  resolution  being  pot,  the  far- 
ther debate  thereon  was  adjourned  tiii 
Tuesday  next. 

Pbtitiov  ov  Mb.  Woolbb.]  Sir 
F»  BwrdeH  rote,  for  the  purpoee  of  cftUing 
tiM  Bllention  of  the  House  to  a  petition 
which  he  held  tn  hit  hands,  inTolving  in 
ft  eooiideratieiis  of  the  highest  import 
iBBoe.  The  petitioner  said^  be  had  ex- 
perienced  mtx  iafbringi  and  pri7atiooa» 
ewing  to  tee  error,  to  sey  the  least  of  il, 
•f  the  judge  befisre  whoa  he  had  lately 
been  tried.     It  wae  fraai  Mr.  Thonee 


Woofer,  the  author  of  the  pubKcatloa 
called  the  «<  Black  Dwarf,*'  at  present  in 
confinement  in  the  Kmg^s-beneb,  The 
petition  stated  the  number  of  hardships 
which  Mr.  Wooler  had  undergone.  In  the 
first  place  he  wae  taken  up  and  conoaiieted 
to  prison  on  an  ex-offiaty  information  filed 
by  the  attorney-general,  and  he  thos  un- 
derwent a  considerable  punishment  before 
he  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  com- 
mitted under  an  act  brought  in  by  sir 
Yicary  Gibbs,  though  when  brought  in, 
it  was  nerer  intended  that  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
applied.  But  as  such  injustice  had  taken 
place  under  it,  it  was  his  duty  to  propose, 
afid  perhaps  the  House  would  think  pro- 
per to  do  so,  the  repeal  of  that  ^et,  wnich 
liad  so  improperly  been  applied  to  objects 
for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended. 
The  petitioner  stated  tmt  two  ex^affido 
informations  had  been  filed  against  liim. 
When  he  was  brought  to  trial,  it  was  in^ 
possible  for  him  to  know  on  which  of  the 
informations  he  was  first  to  be  tried;  of 
course  he  could  not  be  so  weU  prepared 
with  his  defence,  as,  under  other  circum* 
stances,  he  might  have  been.  On  that 
infiDrmation  which  was  last  filed,  he  was 
first  brought  to  trial.  So  much  irregu- 
larity had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  in  taking  the  verdict  that  he  had 
put  the  individual  tried  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary predicament.  In  the  fint  place, 
which  was  certainly  rather  a  hasty  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  judge  received  the  ver- 
dict before  the  jurymen  were  all  in  court. 
He  (sir  F.  Bnrdett)  happened  to  be  in 
court  at  the  time,  and  lo  be  sitting  dh  the 
same  bench  with  the  judge,  and  he  could 
see  only  the  fbremen  of  the  jury.  But  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  was 
some  oifficnHy  with  respect  to  the  deli- 
vering of  the  verdict.  The  foreman,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  jodge  Abbot, 
whether  the  verdict  was  guilty  or  not 
said,  **  The  verdict  was  guilty ;  but  some  of 
ns  wished  to  say  so  and  wo**  The  verdict, 
however,  waa  recorded.  But  a  very  short 
time  elapsed,  when  it  was  whispered  in 
court  that  the  jury  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
verdict.  The  verdict  was  hastily  taken ; 
and  if  one  conld  suspect  a  judge  of  a  wish 
to  entrap  •  jury  into  a  verdict,  he 
would  behave  exactly  as  judge  Abbot  had 
done;  There  were  such  eircnmstaneee 
attending  the  delivery  of  the  verdict  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  person  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  was  a  difiereooe  of  opi« 
nien  aoieog  the  jnrora.     And  under  ell 
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clrcuniBlances  but  under  those  circum- 
stances more  particularly,  it  was  incum* 
bent  on  a  judge  to  bave  had  all  the  jury- 
men before  him,  and  to  have  put  the  ques- 
tion to  them,  are  you  agreed  as  to  your 
▼erdict  ?  But  the  thing  was  not  done  in 
that  way,  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  was 
recorded.  When  the  circumstance  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  jurors  was 
first  stated  to  the  court,  the  judge  ought 
to  have  inquired  if  the  jurors  were  or  were 
not  separated  ?*-and  if  not  separated, 
they  ought  to  have  been  sent  back  to  con- 
sider the  verdict.  It  appeared  that  three 
of  the  jurymen  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
verdict— that  special  reasons  were  given 
by  them,  on  the  condition  Uiat  if  these  rea- 
sons were  not  received  they  did  not  agree 
to  the  verdict.  Of  this  they  made  affida- 
vit ;  but  the  affidavits  were  not  received. 
And  why  were  they  not  received  ?  After 
a  great  deal  of  argument  had  been  used, 
and  many  precedents  had  been  quoted  of 
the  affidavits  of  jurymen  in  other  times, 
having  been  received,  it  was  decided  that 
they  could  not  be  received  after  a  rule  for 
a  new  trial  had  been  granted.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Uolroyd,  than  whom  a  more  consci- 
entious and  independent  judge  never  sat 
on  the  bench,  stated  that  the  affidavits 
could  not  be  received  after  such  a  rule. 
Jn  this  case,  Mr.  Wooler  had  no  oppor- 
tunitv  of  urging  reasons  why  the  rule 
should  not  be  granted.  But  the  court 
made  the  rule  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  made  the  rule  a  reason  why  he  was 
deprived  of.  that  to  which,  according  to 
every  principle  o^  justice  and  equity,  he 
was  entitled.  It  was  very  hard  on  Mr. 
Wooler  that  the  affidavits  of  the  jurymen 
could  not  be  received,  because  the  court 
had  made  a  rule,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
attorney-general,  against  the  making  of 
which  rule  he  had  no  means  of  arguing. 
But  the  circumstances  stated  in  these  affi- 
davits were  heard  by  the  bystanders  in 
courL  One  of  the  jurymen  expressed  his 
disagreement  with  the  verdict  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  court.  Mr.  justice  Abbot 
however  found  that  he  had  got  himself  Into 
considerable  difficulty  in  this  case.  He 
had  received  a  verdict  on  which  sentence 
could  not  be  passed  and  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Wooler  was  under  confinement  till 
he  should  be  delivered  in  due  course  of 
Uw ;  and  he  cquld  not  be  delivered  till 
aentence  wu  passed  against  him ;  and  the 
verdict  at  the  same  time  was  so  vitiated, 
(hat  no  court  could  venture  to  pass  sen- 
tKkQPQu  him*    It  was  nonewbat  sioydar 
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that  in  an  early  part  of  our  history  the 
same  number  of  three  jurymen  disagreed 
as  to   a  verdict,   when   the  judge   pro- 
ceeding to  pass  sentence  on  it,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  hanged.    This  was 
to  be  found  stated  in  the  Mirror  of  Jus- 
tices.    But  in  this  case   the  matter    was 
carried  still  farther  than  was  done  by  jus- 
tice   Cambden— he  put   in  other    three 
jurors,  and  tho  cause  was  tried  over  again. 
But  what  was  now  doing  in   this  case? 
Twelve    jurors'  were*  put    on.      These 
twelve  men  only  who  first  sat  on'  Wooler. 
could  try  his  cause.     They  were  his  only 
legal  tribunal ;  and  yet  the  court  now  ruled 
that  not  three  fresh  men,  but  twelve  fresh 
men  should  be  taken.     Now,  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  first  principle  of  common 
law,  that  a  man  could  not  be  twice  iii 
danger  for  the  same  offence.     There  was 
another  instance  in  the  same  invaluable 
book,  of  a  judge  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  hanged,  because  he  pasy^ed  sen- 
tence in  a  case  where  the  jury  were  doubt* 
full :  for,  as  the  Mirror  says,  where  there 
is  any  doubt  there  ought  always  to  be  an 
acquittal.    You  cannot,  says  Mr.  Wooler, 
grant  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  because  if  the 
verdict  is  recorded,  no  new  trial  can  take 
place,   though  the  verdict  was  of  'such 
a  nature  that  it  set  the  court  at  defiance. 
But  Mr.  Wooler  had  the  indulgence  of 
the  court  forced  on  him,  though  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  word  indulgence  in  a  court  of 
law  ought  never  to  be  used,  for  a  court 
could  only  grant  what  was  agreeable  to 
justice.    However,  the  court  by  way  of 
indulgence  endeavoured   to    impress    on 
Mr.  Wooler  how  much  injury  he  did  him- 
self, by  allowing  a  verdict  to  remain  re- 
cordea  against  him.     Mr.  Wooler,  how* 
ever,  was  not  to  be  shaken.    Let  the  ver- 
dict be  what  it  would,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
said  to    be  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Wooler  would  not  accept  or  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  court.    The  court,  how- 
ever like  squire  Western,  who,  when  he 
locked  his  daughter  up.  Said  **  I  will  break 
her  heart  but  1  will  make  her  happy,'' 
were  resolved    notwithstanding  bis  pro- 
testing against  the  indulgence,  that  he 
should  have  a  new  trial.      Suppose  he 
were  brought  out  to  undergo  again  a  new 
trial  before  a  new  jury,  ^l  his  defence 
was  already  known—he  had  laid  himaelf 
completely  open  to  the  prosecutor,  who 
might  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  it,  and 
avail  himself  of  circumstances  whidi  he 
had  formerly  overlooked  or  neglected. 
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Mr.  Wooler  wit  not,  therefore,  standing 
In  tbe  tame  situation  in  which  he  was 
when  be  was  first  brought  before  the  12 
men  who  were  sworn  upon  his  trial. 
Under  these  circumstances  were  he  Mr. 
Wooler,  he  would  positively  refuse  to 
submit  to  a  new  trial,  and  leave  the  judges 
to  act  as  they  thought  proper.  He  con* 
ceived,  that  standing  on  the  verdict  of 
condemnation  he  stood  equally  clear  of 
them.  It  would  become  the  imperious 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  into  consideration 
the  situation  in  which  the  petitioner  was 
placed,  owing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
the  overhasty  proceeding  in  the  judge. 

The  petition  was  read.    On  the  motion 
that  it  be  laid  on  the  table, 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  never  was 
more  astonished  in  his  life  than  at  the 
statement  he  had  just  heard,  because,  with 
respect  to  a  great  many  of  the  facts  in  the  \ 
petition,  they  were  altogether  without  i 
foundation ;  he  spoke  of  the  part  more ' 
particularly  which  alluded  to  himself,  if, 
ne  was  meant  in  what  was  said  respecting 
the  communication  with  the  attorney-ge- 
neral. He  undertook  to  state,  that  unless  , 
his  memory  of  past  transactions  was  gone,  , 
he  never  had  had  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Wooler,  or  any  agent  on  his 
behalf;  nor  did  be  ever  see  him,  till  he 
appeared  in  court.  But  if  such  a  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  him,  he 
would  have  told  Mr.  Wooler,  that  the 
same  proceeding  must  be  observed  in  his 
case  which  was  observed  in  all  others.  All 
the  communicatioo  he  had  with  him  was 
giving  him  notice  that  his  trial  ^ould  come  . 
on  of  course  after  the  Easter  term,  that ; 
as  he  had  pleaded,  he  might  not  say  he 
was  kept  m  custody  till  the  sittings  after 
Trinity  term.  It  was  stated,  that  the 
second  trial  was  pressed  on  him.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  so  far  from  being  unwilling, 
when  he  (the  attorney- general)  was  look- 
ing over  some  pspers,  and  pausing  in  the 
proceeding.  Woofer's  attorney  desired  to 
nave  his  warrant,  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  special  jurymen  was  not  present  to  pray 
a  taUs,  So  far  was  it  from  being  true 
that  he  hsd  forced  on  the  second  trial ! 
Indeed,  in  his  speech  to  the  jury,  Mr. 
Wooler  made  a  sort  of  triumph  that  he 
(the  attorney-general )  had  paused  so  long 
before  proceeding  with  the  second  trial! 
Now,  what  passed  at  the  trial.  Behind 
tbe  place  where  the  judge  sat,  a  place  was 
partitioned  off,  through  which  the  jury 
passed  when  they  came' back  with  their 
Tardict    While  the  second  trial  was  going 


on,  the  jury  came  by  that  passage  into 
court.  The  foreman  came  and  two  or 
three  others,  and  the  rest  were  behind 
them.  When  their  names  were  called 
over,  they  either  all  answered  themselves, 
or  twelve  voices  answered  to  the  names. 
This  he  wbuld  say,  and  he  would  defy  any 
person  to  contradict  it.  When  the  officer 
of  the  court  asked,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
The  foreman  answered  guilty ;  but  stated 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  a  paper  in 
his  hands.  He  undertook,  on  his  solemn 
honour,  to  say  that  he  never  had  had 
the  slightest  communication  with  any 
juryman  who  sat  on  the  jury — he  knew 
not  even  the  faces  of  any  of  them— -he 
knew  nothing  of  that  paper— he  knew 
only  that  the  foreman  was  a  Mr.  Powell,  a 
respectable  merchant  in  the  city.  When 
the  officer  asked,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the 
foreman  looking  at  the  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hands,  answered  guilty ;  but 
three  of  the  jury  wish  to  give  reasons. 
Tbe  answer  of  the  judge  was,  I  shall  re* 
ceive  any  thing  which  comes  unanimously 
from  the  jury;  but  I  cannot  receive  par- 
ticular reasons  from  particular  jurymen. 
What  is  your  verdict  I  The  answer  was— 
My  lord,  we  find  the  defendant  guilty. 
If  those  behind  him  were  not  all  in  court 
they  must  have  heard  what  the  verdict  was 
from  the  symptoms  which  were  manifested 
in  court  on  hearing  the  verdict.  When 
tbe  question  was  asked,  is  that  your  ver- 
dict r  the  answer  returned  was,  yes — on 
which  it  was  recorded.  Three  quarters 
of  an  hour  passed,  and  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  iury  were  gone,  after  the  defen- 
dant's solicitor  had  been  out  of  court,  and 
after  conferring  with  one  of  the  jury-* 
then,  and  not  before,  it  was  stated  that  the 
jury  were  not  unanimous  in  their  verdict. 
It  had  been  laid  down  by  all  the  authori- 
ties, that  when  a  verdict  had  once  been 
recorded,  it  could  not  be  altered  or  re- 
tracted; the  judge  therefore  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done  there,  meaning 
that  application  must  be  made  to  the  court 
out  of  which  the  record  had  issued.  It 
appeared  to  him  (the  attorney-general) 
most  marvellous,  if  the  jury  had  not  agreed 
in  their  verdict,  that  those  who  dissented 
should  not  have  stopped  their  fiellows. 
They  knew  tliat  some  verdict  had  been 
given,  and  that  it  was  not  an  acquital,  as 
nine  of  the  jury  were  in  fiivour  of  a  ver- 
dect  of  guilty  absolutely.  On  the  first  day 
of  term  the  learned  judge,  who  knew  that 
the  whole  of  the  jury  were  not  within  bis 
view  at  tbe  time,  and  that  possiblj  aU  of 
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them  did  not  bear  what  had  passedi  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  the  circumstances  in 
court.  He  (the  attorney-general)  sug- 
gested, that  the  facts  should  be  made  out 
in  some  manner  by  the  affidavits  of  the  by- 
standers. The  court  then  said,  that  if 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  all  the  jury 
were  within  the  view  of  the  court,  a  new 
trial  would  be  granted  on  .the  application 
of  the  party,  on  which  he,  in  the  character 
of  the  advocate  of  the  crown,  anxious  th|^ 
not  the  least  injustice  should  be  done, 
begged  a  new  trial.  The  attorney  of  Mr. 
Wooler  objected  to  this,  and  wished  either 
a  verdict  for  an  acquittal,  or  a  trial  by  die 
same  lury.  Could  he  reasonably  demand 
a  verdict  of  acquittal,  when  nine  men  were 
for  returning  an  absolute  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  three  merely  for  adding  their  reasons  i 
If  the  verdict  had  taken  its  course,  and  it 
bad  appeared  that  the  court  could  not 
pass  judgment  on  it,  the  course  would 
nave  been  to  award  a  venire  d$  novo,  which 
Is  a  new  trial  by  another  jury.  When  any 
mistake  occurred,  lord  Coke,  and  all 
others  agreed  that  such  a  new  trial  must 
be  granted.  Yet  Mr.  Wooler  complained 
that  he  was  used  with  hardship,  because 
be  had  been  treated  according  to  every 
principle  of  law,  and  objected  to  that 
which  was  awarded  him  ex  deintojustitia. 
He  therefore  contended  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  petition  were  unfounded, 
that  some  of  the  statements  to  which  he 
referred  were  untrue,  and  that  it  could 
only  have  been  intended  to  bring  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  into  contempt 

Mr.  Pomenhy  asked  the  learned  gentle- 
man, whether  the  names  of  the  jurors  were 
called  over  ?  whether  the  clerk  had  asked 
them  if  they  had  agreed  in  their  verdict  ? 
whether  their  foreman  should  spesk  for 
them  I  and  whether  they  consented  ? 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the  ques- 
tions were  asked  such  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  them;  but  he  could 
not  say  whether  all  the  jurv  replied  that 
their  foreman  should  speak  for  them.-^ 
Such  was  not  usual  it  was  rather  cus- 
tomary for  the  clerk  to  say  the  words, 
^  Does  your  foreman  speak  for  you  V  and 
the  silence  of  the  jury  implies  their  assent. 
In  this  case,  the  jud^  asked  the  jury, 
**  Are  you  agreed  m  your  verdict  ?** 
<<  Yes,  my  lord/'  was  the  reply  of  the 
foreman,  '<  but^"  *^  I  cannot  receive  the 
veasons  of  a  part  of  the  jury/'  said  the 
judffe,  «<  what  is  your  verdict  f—*<  Guilty, 
my  lord/'  was  again  the  reply. 

Mr.  Ponaonhy  was  of  opinioDy  from  the 
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bformation  he  had  just  received,  Aat  the 
proceedings  in  question  were  peifectfy  re- 
gular. He  wished  to  know  on  what 
grounds  the  new  trial  had  been  granted? 

The  Attorney  General  stiBwertd^  that  the 
court  was  not  satisfied  that  the  verdict  was 
returned  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  form 
the  foundation  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  know  whether 
the  foreman,  after  saying  <'  yes,**  had  not 
added— «<  but.** 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the  word 
*<  but"  was  not  used  that  he  recollected. 

The  Solicitor  General  never  beard  the 
word,  *<  but,''  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  perfectly  satbfied 
with  the  explanation  ot  his  two  learned 
friends^  If  credit  was  to  be  given  to  the 
attorney-general,  and,  from  long  know- 
ledge of  him,  he  had  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve  his  statement,  the  assertionof  Wooler, 
that  he  was  obliged,  after  having  been  ex- 
hausted, to  enter  upon  the  other  trial,  was 
incorrect,  as  the  immediate  succession  of 
the  second  trial  was  of  his  own  seeking. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  was  cer- 
tainly going  on  with  the  other  trial,  but 
Mr.  i^oler's  attorney  seeing  him  pausing, 
and  believing  that  he  was  not  reaay  to  go 
on,  sent  him  a  note  demanding  a  warrant 
for  proceeding  immediately. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  understood  the 
attorney-general  quite  well.  Though  the 
solicitor  wrote  the  note,  Wooler  took 
credit  with  the  jury  for  greater  readi« 
ness  to  proceed  than  the  prosecutors 
showed.  This  was  ouite  irreconcileable 
with  the  charge  in  tne  petition,  that  he 
was  hurried  on  while  exhausted  with  the 
other  trial.  Such  a  contradiction  affected 
the  credit  of  the  whole  petition.  He 
wished  so  dishonourable  a  contradiction 
could  be  explained.  He  could  not  but 
greatly  lament  one  omission  which  had 
confessedly  taken  place  on  the  trials-* 
Before  he  alluded  to  this  omission,  he 
thought  it  right  to  disclaim  the  slightest 
wish  of  casting  an  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott,  or  to  insinuate  that  there 
sat  on  the  bench  in  this  country  any  judge 
of  a  time-serving  character,  or  who,  m  t^e 
discharge  of  his  duty,  looked  for  any  other 
reward  than  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  omission  to  which  he 
alluded  was,  thst  the  learned  judge  sboold 
not,  at  the  instant  of  the  appearance  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  jury,  have  taken 
the  very  obvious  step  of  suggesting  that 
then  was  their  time  fully  to  consider  the 
nature  of  their  verdict^  and  of  seeing  al 
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the  tnaUnty  what  •track  him  not  a  great 
manv  hours  aftenrards,  when  he  made  the 
caodid  and  ingenious  statement  to  his 
brother  judges,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  all  the  jurj  not  bemg  within  hearing 
when  the  foreman  addressed  the  Court. — 
He  was  also  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
two  very  unusual  questions  put  by  the 
judge  wnen  the  Tcrdict  was  given,  namely, 
«<  Gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  V*  and  re- 
peating the  question— and  then  asking 
them,  <«  Is  this  your  verdict  V* — From 
these  very  questions,  he  was  compelled  to 
infer  that  the  learned  judge  had  at  the 
time  some  doubts  of  the  regularity  of  the 
proceeding.  There  could  be  nothing  of 
greater  importance  in  a  country  like  this, 
than  that  the  utmost  light  should '  be 
thrown  upon  all  judicial  proceedings,  par- 
ticularly those  which  were  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  state. 

The  SolkUor  General  said,  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  reported  the  caae  to 
the  otlier  judges  was,  that  a  gentleman 
bad  stated  in  court,  three  qoarteiv  of 
an  hour  after  the  verdict  had  been  re- 
corded, that  all  the  jurora  had  not  con* 
curred* 

Sir  F.  Burdett  would  say  nothing  farther 
OB  the  subject  but  for  an  expression  used 
by  the  attorney«general  as  to  his  motives 
in  bringing  in  the  petition*  He  had  alleg- 
ed that  his  intention  was  to  bring  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  into  cpntempt.  He 
knew  that  the  attorney-general  had 
the  power  of  filing  informations  es^cffdo 
for  whatever  he  conceived  to  be  aiibe], 
but  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  entitled 
ex'^ficio  to  utter  libels  against  members  of 
that  House  for  their  parliamentary  con- 
duct. He  had  presented  this  petition 
from  an  anxiety,  that  what  was  adminis- 
tered as  justice  should  really  be  juatice.— 
It  was  suted  by  the  attorner-general  that 
the  new  trial  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Wooler.  He  could  aee  no  advantage  that 
Mr.  Wooler  was  to  derive  firom  it;  but  it 
was  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  the  judge, 
who  had  broo^t  himself  into  at  least  an 
awkward  predicament  Mr.  Justice  Hol- 
royd  had  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  upon  that  yerdict;  therefore, 
the  new  trial  was  not  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Wooler.  It  had  been  stated  too, 
that  Mr.  Wooier  was  told  that  he  could  be 
discharged  upon  his  own  recognisance : 
be  knew  not  how  for  this  was  true,  but 
it .  waa  true  it  made  the  argument  still 
atronger. 

The  AUan^*Gpieral,nfiM$  that  not 


wishing  Mr.  Wooler  to  su&r  a  prolonged 
imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  any  mis- 
take in  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  he  had 
directed  that  the  office  of  liberation  on  hia 
personal  recognizance  should  be  made  to 
him. 

Sir  F.  BwrdeU  said,  that  the  o&r  waa 
a  handsome  one,  and  he  wondered  it  waa 
not  accepted. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
uble. 

Habeas  Cobpus  Suspbvsign  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
the  committal  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Gwmejjff  as  one  of  those  who  had 
voted  for  the' first  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  as  a  measure  of  urgent  but 
temporaiy  necessity,  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther those  persons  who  had  now  been  un- 
der arrest  for  four  monthi,  and  whose  im- 
prisonment it  was,  bv  the  present  mea^ 
sure,  proposed  to  prolong,  had  been  dur- 
ing that  period  kq>t4n  solitary  confine-* 
meat.     He  was  the  more  anxious  on  tbia 

goiot,  having  learnt  from  a  gentleman  con« 
ned  in  that  manner  for  fifteen  monthe 
in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  that  he  considered 
that  the  human  intellect  could  not  sustain 
itself  under  sudi  circumstances  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  material  de- 
rangement ;  and  he  waa  afraid  that  system 
was,  most  unhappily,  gaining  ground  in 
this  country.*— Mr.  Gurney  said,  that  since 
the  last  debate,  he  had  seen  persons  emi- 
nently well  qualified,  and  who  bad  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  inform  themselves  aa 
to  the  state  of  Birmingham,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  ust  Report  as  one 
of  those  towns  lo  iHiich  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection and  consequent  organisation  into 
societies  had  spread ;  and  they  declared,  on 
the  minutest  inquisition,  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  totally  unfounded.  Birmingham 
was  obviously  just  the  pface  where  the 
greatest  distress  must  necessarily  exist-« 
an  immense  population  got  together  on  the 
two  staple  manufactures  of  arms,  and  of 
toys— peace  rendering  the  one  useless,  and 
poverty  the  other  unsaleable;  and  yet  there 
there  had  been  nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
emplary patience  and  good  conduct  under 
almost  unexampled  sufferings. — Seditioua 
meetinffs>  and  incitations  to  distnrbanoe^ 
the  biu  passed  this  session  had  ren- 
dered highly  penal  already ;  and  when  this 
measure  was  recommended  to  preserve 
the  tranaoillity  of  the  countrr,  it  ought  to 
be  oonsiaered  how  it  ^ould  ao  operate* 
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There  was  certainly  a  small  body  oi*  poli« 
tical  fanatics  of  great  and  most  mischiev- 
ous activity,  and  there  were  notoriously  dis- 
tricts in  great  distress^  where  a  great  disposi- 
tion consequently  existed  to  acts  of  tumult 
and  outrage ;  but  against  these,  all  that  the 
present  measure  would  do,  would  be  to 
take  the  power  away  from  the  ordinary  ju- 
risdictions, and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
local  magistracy,  where  all  the  sound  part 
of  the  population  would,  for  their  own 
sakest  be  aiding,  and  where  that  power 
would  be  effectual,  to  lodge  it  in  those  of 
a  secretary  of  state,  where  the  natural  and 
honest  prejudice  of  Englishmen  against 
acts  of  mere  authority  would  lead  the  mass 
of  the  community  in  every  instance  to  im- 
pede its  exercise,  and  where  it  in  conse- 
quence would  be  found  utterly  useless  and 
unavailing.  All  this  had  been  pretty  clearly 
proved  during  the  late  trials;  and  Mr. 
Gurney  said,  he  could  not  but  extremely 
lament  with  a  view  to  the  impression  made 
in  the  country  generally,  that  the  execu- 
tive government  had  so  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  by  the  communications  of 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  state  with 
such  men  as  Castle  and  Oliver;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  appearing  first  as  a  grand 
juror  and  then  as  appointed  to  an  obtensi- 
ble  situation  abroad — as  to  render  these 
transactions  subjects  of  more  alarm  than  a 
thousand  combinations  of  starving  me- 
chanics. 

Sir  J.  Newport  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure altogether,  but  seeing  that  it  was 
likely  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House, 
he  would  propose  a  clause  to  render  its 
duration  as  short  as  the  assumed  necessity 
justified.  By  the  present  provisions  of  the 
bill  it  was  to  continue  till  six  weeks  after 
the  assembling  of  parliament.  This,  it 
was  evident,  made  its  duration  very  inde- 
finite, for  it  depended  on  the  pleasure  of 
ministers,  at  what  time,  after  a  proroga- 
tion or  a  dissolution,  they  would  call  par- 
liament together.  There  was  a  rumour 
abroad,  that  a  dissolution  would  take  place 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  ses- 
siooy  and  consequently  with  the  suspen- 
sion act  in  existence.  If  this  was  the  case, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  when  this  oppressive 
measure  would  cease.  He  would  not  pro« 
pose  that  any  pledge  should  be  required 
as  to  the  time  of  assembling  the  House ; 
but  he  would  move»  that  tM  duration  of 
the  bill  should  be  limited  to  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  thus  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Crown  to  call  parliament  togetheri  if 


ministers  saw  propar  to  prolong  its  date. 
Last  year  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
were  allowed  to  be  great,  yet  parliament 
was  postponed  by  repeated  prorogations 
till  late  in  the  winter.  If  ministers  so  ex- 
ercised their  discretion,  this  act  might  be 
continued  as  long  as  ministers  chose  to 
exercise  the  powers  it  conferred.  If  at 
any  time  it  was  more  necessary  than  ano- 
ther that  its  duration  should  be  limited, 
it  was  the  present,  when  great  general 
distress  prevailed,  and  it  was  proved  that 
agents  employed  by  government  had  en- 
deavoured to  seduce  the  suffering  people 
to  the  only  acts  that  could  justify  an  ex- 
traordinary exercise  of  power.  It  had 
been  said,  that  our  constitution  could  bend 
to  circumstances,  and  he  would  allow  that 
the  present  administration  had  found  or 
made  it  flexible  and  accommodating 
enough.  He  would  not,  however,  agree 
to  this  description  of  it%  Frangas  non 
Jiectes  was  the  motto  best  suited  to  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  sturdy  oak 
not  the  pliant  willow  its  appropriate  em- 
blem. He  concluded  with  moving,  "  thai 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  ta 
limit  the  duration  of  the  bill  till  the  Ist 
of  December  next.*' 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  motioa 
was  altogether  unnecessary,  because  it 
was  competent  to  the  committee,  without 
the  proposed  instruction,  to  fix  the  dura- . 
tion  of  the  bill  at  aoy  period  it  thought 
proper.  Such  an  instruction  was  called, 
for,  only  where  it  was  deemed  proper  ta 
introduce  in  the  committee  some  matter 
not  strictly  relevant.  But,  waving  the 
point  of  form,  he  must  object  to  the  mo« 
tion  upon  principle ;  for  if  the  state  of  the 
country  should  be  such  at  the  period 
stated  in  the  motion,  as  to  require  the 
further  continuance  of  the  act,  he  did  not 
know  that  to  call  gentlemen  to  attend  par- 
liament, from  the  several  districts  in  whicb 
their  local  influence  and  personal  autbo- 
.rity  might  be  so  usefully  exercised,  would 
not  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  cessation  of 
the  act  itself.  As  to  the  rumour  of  an  in- 
tended dissolution  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, he  could  not  think  it  probable  thai 
any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  would  have 
made  such  a  declaratioo  as  the  right  hoB» 
baronet  had  stated,  for  such  a  declaratioo 
would  imply  aa  interference  with  tbe  pre- 
rogative of'^the  Crown.  Bat  this  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  before  th» 
House.  It  would  be  obviously  inconver 
nient  to  assemble  parliament  before 
Ckristmasi  and  espectally  so  for  tlie  Irish 
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members;  and  yet  fuch  a  proceeding 
mieht  be  neceseary  if  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  were  adopted.  The 
provision  of  thesappliesi  and  the  re-«Dact- 
ment  of  the  mutiny  bill,  would  of  course 
render  it  neceasary  for  parliament  to  re- 
assemble at  such  time  as  to  render  the 
right  hon.  baronet's  apprehensions  ground- 
less, with  regard  to  the  indefinite  duration 
of  the  bill.  But  yet  he  (lord  C.)  pro- 
posed to  fix  in  the  committee  a  definite 
period  for  the  duration  of  the  bill,  not  so 
early,  however,  as  the  right  hon.  baronet 
desired. 

Sir  J.  NetoEort  said,  that  the  rumour  of 
an  intended  uissolution  depended  on  the 
authority  of  a  noble  peer  high  in  admi- 
nistration, who  had  declared  that  such  a 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  to  more 
than  one  noble  peer  of  nis  (sir  J.  N's.) 
acquaintance. 

Lord  CasUereagh  could  not  answer  for 
what  was  said  by  any  individual,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  such  intention. 

Mr.  fVifnn  said,  that  if  Providence 
blessed  us  with  a  plentiful  harvest,  of 
which  there  was  now  every  prospect,  that 
distress  which  was  the  instrument  of  dis- 
affection, would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  suspension  act  might  expire  on 
the  1st  of  December.  Every  member 
who  supported  that  act  allowed  that  it 
was  an  evil,  and  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued one  hour  longer  than  it  was  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  the  caae.  If, 
therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
at  the  period  mentioned  should  be  so  nu- 
tigated  or  removed  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary, it  should  then  expire;  but  if 
dangers  to  justify  its  continuance  should 
exist,  much  as  he  valued  the  exertions  of 
members  in  their  country  residences,  he 
thought  this  House  would  then  be  the 
proper  sphere  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  BaihurU  thought  any  such  in- 
struction to  the  committee  unnecessary. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  The 
House  then  went  into  the  committee. 
Sir  W.  Burroughs  moved  two  clauses; 
the  one  limiting  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Lei- 
cester, Nottingham,  and  York,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Birmingham,  and  Stock- 
port ;  the  other  providing  that  no  com- 
mittal should  take  place  under  the  bill, 
except  the  warrant,  was  signed  by  six  privy 
eoimcillors,  two  of  whom  should  be  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  secretary  of  state* 
Both  amendments  were  rejected. 

(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


Sir  J.  Newport  then  moved,  that  the 
duration  of  the  bill  should  be  limited  to  the 
1st  of  December. 

Mr.  fVynn  was  in  favour  of  appointing 
a  determinate  day  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. 

Lord  Castlereagk  objected  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  bill  to  a  fixed  period  rather 
than  to  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
parliament ;  but  if  any  fixed  period  was 
thought  necessary,  he  would,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  calling  parliament  together  at 
too  early  a  period,  propose,  that  the  du- 
ration should  extend  to  the  Ist  of  March. 

Mr.  Gumey  asked,  whether  the  noble 
lord  intended  that  the  persons  now  under 
arrest  should  continue  for  nine  months 
longer  in  solitary  confinement. 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  that  every  rea- 
sonable indulgence,  consistent  with  safe 
custody  would  be  allowed  to  the  persons 
in  confinement. 

General  Gascayne  had  supported  the 
former  measure,  but  as  parliament  was 
about  to  rise,  he  thought  the  duration  of 
the  bill  ought  to  be  limited,  and  that  the 
1st  of  December,  or  some  definite  time, 
should  be  fixed. 

The  committee  then  divided :  For  the 
amendment,  45;  Against  it,  78. 

List  of  the  Minority* 


Althorp,  vise. 
Barham,  J. 
Barnett,  James 
Birch,  Jos. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burroudis,  sir  W. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C: 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Fergusson,  sir  iU  C» 
Folkestone!  vise* 
Gordon,  Robert 
Grenfelly  Pascoe 
Gascoigne,  Isaac 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Heron,  sir  Ri 
Latouche  Robert 
Latouche,  John 
Lefevre,  C.  Shaw 
Uo>'d,  J.  M. 

Mr.  Douglas  objected  to  the  extension 
of  the  bill  to  Scotland,  and  moved  the 
omission  of  the  clause  by  which  that 
country  was  included  in  its  operation. 

Lord  Folkestone  wished  to  know  whe* 
tber,  in  fact,  this  bill  would  really  extend- 
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Leader,  Wm. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A« 
Martin,  J. 
Monck,  sir  Charles 
Moore,  Peter 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Osborne,  lord 
Onslow,  Arthur 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
PoDsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Pym,  F. 
Philliroore,  Dr. 
Ridlev,  sir  M.  W. 
Ronully,  sir  S. 
Scudamore,  R. 
SelYon,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Wm. 
Teed,  John 
Wynn,  C.  W,  W. 

TEL LEX. 

Newport,  sir  John 
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to  SootlaDd  er  not*  He  knew  that>  ee- 
cordiDg  to  tome  l^^l  opinions,  tlie 
amendment  made  in  the  former  bill,  had 
taken  Scotland  otit  of  the  operation  of  the 
act  [No  answer  was  gi^en]. 

Sir  <S.  Romiliy  expressed  his  surprise  that 
no  answer  h^  been  gif en  to  the  question 
of  the  noble  lord :  for  if  it  really  was  the 
case  that  the  bill  could  have  no  operation 
ill  Scotland,  then  it  was  not  pasieafor  the 
purpose  of  suppresfling  any  dangerons 
practices  in  that  country^  but  fbr  tome  an« 
explained  object  of  ministers.  He  be« 
lievedthat  since  the  former  bill  passed^ 
not  one  individual  in  Scotland  hoa  been 
committed  under  it.  The  question  was 
not  whether  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  or 
had  not  been  properly  suspended  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  but  whether  they 
should  now  pass  a  bilU  purporting  to  de- 
prive Scottond  of  the  benefits  of  the  act 
against  wrongous  imprisonmenti  though 
tliat  measure  was  not  called  for  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  when  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  bill  could  operate. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  that  the  measure  should  ex- 
tend to  Scotland.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  could  not  be  executed  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  wished  to  know  for  what 

Eurpose  the  second  committee  of  secrecy 
ad  been  appointed  ?  Was  it  for  mere 
form,  or  was  it  to  lay  a  parliiimentary 
ground  for  this  measure?  If  the  latter, 
he  could  say,  that  the  report  did  not  touch 
Scatland,  and  he  would  assert  farther, 
that  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  relative  to 
Scotland  had  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. When,  therefore,  the  report  was 
silent  respecting.  Scotland,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  were  to  be  taken  away  on 
the  mere  recommendation  of  ministers  ? 
What  availed  the  good*  conduct  of  the 
people,  thehr  unshaken  allt^giance,  their 
loyalty  or  their  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution, if  this  could  be  done  at  the  mere 
will  of  an  administration  ?  If  the  conunic- 
tee,  under  these  circumstances,  extended 
the  biH  to  Scotland,  the  vo<e  would  be  th^ 
most  violent  a(nd  unjust  decision  ever  inaSe 
by  tfiat  House. 

Mr.  Baihursi  said,  it  would  render  the 
neasute  idtogetber  illusory,  tf.any  prTvi- 
le^ed'place  was  lefk,  to  which  tlie«atbom 
of  these  hostile  madtihations  might  Tedre* 
Sir  H.  Fergunon  rose  as  a  Sc^sman  to 
protest  agamst  the  injustice  of  extending 
the  OKasure  to  hii  country.  Hedisitedthe 


noUe  hnA  to  instance  even  a  soMibct  i 
of  disafiection.  With  respect  ta  Im  ap» 
prehension  that  the  right  hon.neaber 
expressed  as  to  emigratioB  he  believaA 
there  was  little  fear  that  Londoikers  wvuM 
fly  to  Scotland. 

Lord  Cr.  CavetuHth  observed,  that  aU 
the  disorders  which  had  occurred  in  the 
disturbed  districts  mentioned  in  the  repart 
proceeded  solelv  from  the  spirit  of  Lud« 
dism^  i^nst  which  the  prsseat  bil  waa 
perfectly  inoperative.  BefiDre  the  fbener 
nHl  passed,  there  had  been  a  great  many 
clubs  in  those  districts,  which  were  of  an 
open,  pcdjlic  nature;  but  after  the  bill 
passed,  the  people,  instead  of  meetiag 
piiAilKly  as  before,  assembled  secradj^  in 
barns  and  Methodist  meeting-hooseSf  and 
in  that  way  the  late  disorders  were  hateli* 
^d  up.  He  wonid  mk  whether  Mr.  Olster, 
and  such  men  as  he,  ought  sot  to  ba  ra« 
garded  as  the  chief  tustruments  i&  thase 
movements}  Nothing  coidd  be  mors  tmk» 
pable  than  that  aboinin9d)le  system  by  which 
spies  and  informers  were  let  loose  among 
an  ignorant  people,  to  work  on  their  pas- 
sions and  provoke  them  to  acts  of  viokaKSBw 
He  should  not  object  to  a  lair  for  punish- 
ing more  severely  Uie  cntne  of  frame- 
breaking,  or  any  biU  for  strengHienin^ 
die  magisterial  authority  in  the  distwrbctl 
districts ;  but  he  most  protest  against  the 
present  bill. 

Lord  FMatone  expressed  his  surprise 
that  ministers  had  not  given  any  reply  t9 
his  question.  His  question  was,  not  whe- 
ther it  was  a  point  of  poliey  that  this  law 
should  ekteud  to  Scotland^  but  whether 
in  point  of  fact,  Scotland  was  not  taken 
outxif  the  operation  of  the  act  by  the  way  ^ 
in  which  the  clause  was  drawn  up  i  Qf  that 
was  the  case,  it  was  of  the  utmost  mipoit* 
ancethat  the  House  should  khow  whether 
th^  were  legislating  for  Scotland  ornoC) 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  that  Scotland  was 
induded  in  the  act,  but  admilted  that  no 
penon  had  been  taken  up,  and  Aat  na 
evidence  was  kid  before  the  second  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  exvtence  of  treason- 
able fyracticea  or  disaffection  h&  Scotland. 

The  House  ^hrided  on  thecKaoa^  for  ex- 
tending the  provisions  6f  the  act  to  Scot* 
h»d:  Ayes,  129.  « Noes,  48. 


HOtJ'sfe  QF  LORIiS. 
Pridt^f  JuneW* 

MrL^iPAWir  hvb  Natal  Oiwicbbs* 
QAms  Bixt..]  Lord  M^lvUle  preosmed 
a  bill  to  i^gtdatt  the  adsaiaiMntion  «f 
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Oatbs  ill  MrUb  cwet  to  Offie«n  id  tht 
Naval  and  Military  Service.  His  lordihip 
elated,  that  by  different  acu  of  parliament, 
otrtaii^  oaths  wf  re  to  be  adminbtered  to 
oSt^ers  in  the  ntval  and  military  servioOi 
and  by  the  practioe  whieh  had  prevailed, 
these  oaths  bad  invariably  been  adminis- 
tered to  officers  in  the  military  service  at 
aoose  period  after  they  had  received  their 
commissions;  a  simihur  practice  had  also 
of  late  years  prevailed  with  regard  to  off* 
oen  in  the  navy.  A  donbti  however,  had 
arisen,  whether  by  law  these  oaths  were 
not  required  to  bo  taken  by  the  officers 
before  they  received  their  commissions; 
but  there  was  no  instance  of  the  oaths 
having  been  so  required  to  be  taken.  This 
beuig  the  case,  and  it  being  in  every  res- 
pect more  desirable  that  the  present  prac- 
tioe should  be  continued,  than  that  what 
was  supposed  to  bo  the  law^hould  be 
literallv  carried  into  cffiict,  the  object  of 
this  bill,  was  to  legalise  the  present  prac- 
tioe with  resard  to  officers  in  the  military 
service,  and  to  assimilate  to  it  the  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  officers  in  the  navyd— 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  tuae. 
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Friday,  June  27* 

Pbtitiom  ov  THOMAa  Evans.]  Mr. 
BenmH  presented  a  petition  from  Thomas 
Evans,  confined  in  Horsemongergaol 
under  the  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state* 
He  was  denied  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  sum- 
moned six  times  oefbre  the  prfvy-council, 
and  no  other  question  asked  than  whether 
bo  was  acquainted  with  Thistlewood,  Wat- 
aen,  aad  questions  of  the  like  trivial  import. 
The  prisoner  was  removed  to  a  condemned 
coB  of  tlie  most  wretched  description,  and  a 
Ante,  his  only  amusement,  taken  from 
bias.  Ho  was  ironed  fi»r  some  time.  His 
ifOBS,  after  a  virit  from  three  magistrates, 
who  said  nothing  on  tho  suMect,  were 
afterwards  taken  off  by  order  of  the  secre- 
tfrj  of  state,  but  he  has  not  tasted  frerii 
air  siaoo  tho  lOch  of  April.  Ho  affirmed, 
that  be  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
any  darigns  against  tho  peace  of  the 
oomatry,  and  that  by  this  confinement  his 
liade  is  totally  ruined,  and  his  ftuoily  re- 
dnocd  to  beggary. 

Mr.  Atkin^tem  did  not  believe  the  pe* 
tkseaer  was  mote  harshly  treated  than 
ollMi  psisonem  ander  the  saaso  charges. 
iU  a  proof  of  the  kind  treatment  of  sack 
prisoners,  bo  had  to  mei|tip%  that  Mr. 
Watsan   bad  wriiasft  a  vary   becoming 


letter  ro  Uie  secreUry  of  state,  thankrog 
him  ibr  his  indulgence  to  him%  while  in 
confinement.  It  was  impossible  there 
coukl  be  any  grounds  for  the  complaiots 
in  the  petition,  but  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  JF.  Swtiih  did  not  rise  to  contradict 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  he  had  onlv 
said  that  there  could  be  noUiing  of  such 
severity  by  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  Ho  could  believe  that,  and  yet 
believe  the  complaint  of  the  petition  to  bo 
well  founded.  In  the  case  of  a  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  a  neighbouring  country  (lord 
Hardwicke),  he  bad  known  a  similar  con- 
tradiction. He  had  then  papers  put  into 
his  hand  alleging  the  greatest  cruelty  to 
have  been  exercised  towards  prisoners :  ho 
could  not  believe  that  the  lord-lieutenant 
could  have  sanctioned  such  acts,  but  ho 
had  no  confidence  in  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  gaolers  of  that  unhappy  country.  He 
had  rince  known,  from  unquestionable  au- 
thoritv,  that  the  facts  were  true,  and 
that  the  persons  concerned  deserved  to  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  In  the 
same  manner  he  could  believe  that  the 
facts  here  were  true,  tboush  the  secretary 
of  state  had  not  sanctioned  them. 

Mr.  Barham  could  not  imaffioe  that  anjr 
person  would  dare  to  bring  forward  such 
specific  charges  if  they  were  not  true.  The 
secretary  and  the  under-secretary  were 
respectable  men ;  but  he  wished  to  know, 
as  to  one  single  fact,  whether  any  one  per* 
son  was,  for  the  sake  of  security,  put  in 
irons.  When  the  House  was  about  to  pasa 
a  law,  suspending  the  Habees  Corpus, 
what  security  could  they  have  against  the 
most  flamnt  abuses  of  such  a  terrible 
power?  It  was  the  bovnden  duty  of  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  to  inquire  and  to 
know  when  such  extraordinary  powers 
were  claimed  bv  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  said,  that  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  was  an  amiable  and  good 
man ;  but  he  was  imposed  upon  by  vile 
miscreants,  deserving  of  a  baiter  rather 
than  of  a  pension.  Mention  had  been 
made  of  transaetioos  in  Ireland  under  lord 
Hardwicke.  He  had  then  said  that  the 
lord-Keutenant  was  imposed  upon,  and  so 
it  afterwards  turned  out  In  a  committee 
appoioted  to  inquire  into  the  fiicts,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Trevor,  me 
soperintendant,  was  such,  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  banged  a  hundred  times  over. 
Yet  this  bmh  was  now  on  the  pension  Ksf. 

Mr.  MaedmuM  thought  the  assertion 
of  tho  sight  bon.  gentleman  warranted  an 
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iuference  which  he  was  not  perhaps  aware 
of.  He  had  said,  that  the  petitioner  was 
not  worse  treated  than  other  prisoners. 
This  prisoner  was  put  in  irons.  Was  the 
inference  therefore  admitted,  that  other 
prisoners  were  put  in  irons  ^  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  himself 
bound  to  know  very  little  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  gac^  was  different 
from  other  gaois.  In  other  gaols  they  had 
xnore  ro4)m,  and  a  yard  to  walk  in.  The 
gaol  in  Borsemonger-lane  had  no  yard: 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  was  of 
essential  benefit  that  gaols  and  prisoners 
should  be  accessible  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public  eye. 

Lord  Folkestone  would  fain  know  who 
it  was  that  was  responsible,  since  all  ma- 
gistrates and  other  persons  were  excluded  ? 
Under  such  laws  and  restrictions,  who 
was  responsible '  that  prisoners  were  not 
put  in  irons,  and  even  put  to  the  torture  ? 
The  secretary  had  promulgated  a  new  law 
as  to  prisoners ;  and  having  done  so,  he 
now  says  he  is  not  bound  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  matter.  The  other  night 
it  was  stated  that  solitary  confinement  was 
authorized  by  the  law:  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  had  stated  that  there  was 
a  distinction  as  to  high  treason,  and 
that  all  prisoners  under  that  charge  were 
committed  to  safe  and  close  custody. 
The  noble  lord  had  taken  this  up  from 
the  attorney-general,  but  stated  it  more 
explicitly.  He  was  not  now  prepared 
to  deny  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
law.  From  the  books,  it  appeared,  that 
all  prisoners  were  committed  to  safe  and 
close  custody.  In  Bumstead's  Reports, 
there  was  a  case  in  which  lord  Coke 
lays  it  down  as  the  law,  that  gaolers  are 
bound  to  keep  all  prisoners  committed 
to  them  in  safe  and  close  custody.  The 
same  doctrine  was  found  in  Bacon's 
abridgment,  and  in  Coke  upon  Lyttleton. 
There  was  thus  no  authority  for  solitary 
confinement  in  the  case  of  state  prison- 
ers. He  had,  however,  seen  directions 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  keep  them 
in  solitary  confinement.  Irons  were  only 
to  be  applied  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Other  prisoners  were  not  put  in  irons, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  here. 

Mr.  Balhurst  thought  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  whea  a  petition  like  that  now  be- 
fore them  was  presented  for  the  first  time, 
that  those  connected  with  the  department 
(o  which  the  case  belonged  should  be  able 
at  once  to  speak  to  all  the  allegations  which 
i^  contained.     These  could  not  be  held 


to  be  proved  to  be  true,  till  some  inquiry 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Cochrane  thought  the  subject 
called  for  inquiry.  The  parties  ti^en  up 
had  not  been  confined  in  the  strong  gaol 
of  Newgate,  merely  because  if  placed 
there,  the  City  magistrates  conlci  have 
access  to  them.  He  described  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  to  be  most  despotic ;  and 
maintained,  that  a  man  might  as  well  live 
under  the  sway  of  one  tyrant,  as  under 
the  dominion  of  the  deys  on  the  oppoaite 
side  of  the  House. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Barham  gave  notice,  that, 
unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  should 
be  previously  given,  he  would,  on  Tues- 
day, move  that  the  petition  be  referred  to 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  one  of  the  al- 
legations of  the  petition  set  forth,  that  a 
petition  to  that  House  had  been  detained 
at  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state.  If 
this  charge  was  founded,  a  great  breacli 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  had  been 
committed. 

Tlie  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Habeas  Corpus  Susfbnsiok  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  though  he  had 
but  little  hope  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  House  by  his  opposition  to  the 
measure,  lie  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest 
against  it.  The  noble  lord  who  hau  open* 
ed  this  subject  to  the  House,  bad  pro- 
perly divided  it  into  the  causes  and  the 
remedies  of  the  discontent.  The  causes 
he  (Mr.  B.)  conceived  might  be  all 
traced  to  want  of  food  and  want  of  work 
in  the  districts  which  had  been  disturbed  ; 
the  remedies  were  work  and  food.  During 
the  war  the  ingenuity  of  mechanics  had 
been  exerted  to  find  all  possible  substi- 
tutes for  human  labour,  and  as  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  labour,  bad  now 
diminished)  an  enmity  towards  machineiy 
had  grown  up  and  had  broken  out  into 
acts  of  violence.  It  was  fit  that  this  spi- 
rit should  be  repressed,  that  if  the  vigi- 
lant execution  of  the  laws  were  not  suffi- 
cient, local  laws  might  be  enacted  to  stip- 
press  it,— but  it  formed  no  pretext  for 
putting  all  Britain  to  the  ban,  on  ac- 
count of  frequent  breaches  of  tlie  peace 
in  five  counties.  There  was  no  case  more 
in  point  than  the  disturbances  in  the  year 
1812.  If  any  one  would  look  into  the 
report  drawn  up  at  that  time  (and  no  one 
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should  proceed  to  a  vote  without  reading 
it),  he  would  find  in  it  as  many  high 
sounding  words  as  in  those  on  which  they 
were  now  called  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  It  spoke  not  only  of  incite- 
ments  to  tumult,  but  of  military  array,  of 
aeiaing  of  arms,  of  all  the  signs  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  state.  To  meet  that 
evil  they  passed  the  arms  act^  and  the  act 
against  delegates.  The  first  act  was  never 
executed ;  the  other  had  been  of  some 
service.  The  discontent  in  that  instance 
had  originated  in  want  of  work  and  food, 
and  it  had  greatly  subsided  as  he  trusted 
it  would  ROW,  by  the  great  demand  for 
goods  for  a  full  shipment.  He  denied 
that  there  were  strong  marks  of  a  politi- 
cal character  in  the  discontents.  Whenever 
Englishmen  were  distressed,  as  they  were 
happily  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  political 
subjects,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
not  confined,  as  in  some  other  countries, 
to  the  upper  classes,  they  would  naturally 
put  forward  the  faults  and  mismanage- 
ment of  their  rulers  as  in  fact  the  causes 
of  their  sufferings,  but  there  was  notliing 
of  a  systematic  hostility  to  the  constitu- 
tion, though  some  individuals  had  been 
ur^ed  on  to  hostile  measures  by  spies  and 
informers.  He  should  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  first  report.  That  report  had 
carried  through  the  House  the  first  bill 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
But  he  was  authorized  in  saying,  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  that  if 
that  witness  had  been  produced  to  them 
who  had  since  been  brought  forward  to 
the  disgrace  of  criminal  justice,  his  evi- 
dence would  have  been  scouted  by  them. 
There  was  a  disgraceful  riot  indeed,  of 
which  the  promoters  had  escaped  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  ridiculous  attempt 
to  prosecute  them  for  high  treason.  Was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  a  British  jury  could 
be  persuaded  that  six  men  could  levy  war 
against  the  state  ?  If  there  was  any  part 
or  the  first  report,  which  would  ^x  the 
crime  of  high  treason  on  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  disturbances,  it  was  the 
correspondence  between  the  disaffected  in 
London,  and  those  in  the  country ;  but  it 
was  to  be  recollected  that  nothing  in  sup- 
port of  this,  was  tendered  in  evidence-»it 
was  not  asserted  or  even  alluded  to  by 
the  attorney-general.  The  second  report 
was  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  very  different  uom 
the  first.  The  bands  which  had  framed  it 
had  some  practice  ra  report  making ;  the 
theatrical  manner  in  which  the  facts  had 
been  stated,  had  been  sobered  dowa  to 


flatness.  One  of  the  principal  facts  men- 
tioned in  this  report  was,  the  march  to 
London,  under  the  pretence  of  petition- 
ing. From  the  best  information,  that  of 
the  magistrates  themselves,  he  could  state 
that  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
magistrates  engaged  in  the  late  examina- 
tions at  Wakefield  was,  that  the  whole 
plan  and  project  referred  to,  had  been  the 
work  of  spies.  It  was  not  Oliver  alone, 
who  had  been  at  work,  but  a  thousand 
others ;  the  business  of  a  spy  was  a  trade, 
which  had  been  pursued  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  so  much  as  10, 12,  and  13  shillings 
a  night  had  been  paid  to  these  workers  of 
mischief.  'The  report  also  contained  al- 
legations as  to  the  conduct  of  particular 
persons ;  for  instance,  that  one  man  avow- 
ed himself  a  republican  and  a  leveller. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  evidence  might  be 
collected  that  hundreds  were  republicans 
and  levellers.  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  stated, 
in  his  book  on  the  police,  that  ^,000 
persons  rose  every  morning  in  London 
without  any  other  prospect  of  subsistence 
than  by  plunder.  Who  would  doubt  that 
these  men  were  republicans  and  levellers ; 
that  is,  that  they  would  desire  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  property  which 
they  did  not  possess?  It  was  also  said, 
that  the  insurrection  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard 2nd  and  the  Irish  rebellion,  were 
held  up  as  models  for  imitation— very  un- 
fortunate models,  as,  in  both  those  in- 
stances, the  leaders  had  been  punished. 
Was  there  any  thing  like  a  shadow  of 
truth  in  these  stories  ?  or,  if  they  were 
true,  could  they  have  had  any  efi'ect  ?  As, 
in  the  first  report,  there  was  a  plot  to  des- 
troy London,  so,  in  the  second,  there  was 
a  plot  to  destroy  Manchester.  This  sug- 
gestion, he  had  no  doubt,  was  the  work  of 
the  spies.  In  1812  it  was  proved  that  the 
men  who  were  employed  to  detect  the 
rioters  had  suggested  that  they  should 
burn  the  poor  houses.  « What  !*'  said 
one  of  the  rioters,  **  shall  we  burn  the 
poor?'*— "  Yes,*'  rejoined  the  spy,  **any 
thing  to  do  mischief.*'  It  was  more  likely 
that  such  a  proposition  should  be  made 
by  spies.  If  all  the  carpenters  in  London 
were  to  conspire  to  throw  their  working- 
tools  into  the  Thames,  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd  than  for  the  manufacturers 
to  destroy  the  sources  of  their  employ- 
menL  The  barracks  it  was  said  were  to 
be  set  fire  to;  the  soldiers  were  to  be 
burnt  out,  as  in  London  they  were  to  be 
smoked.  Birmingham  had  also,  in  this 
report  been  mentioned  as  e  place  which 
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had  ae&t  del^atey.  Several  gentlemen 
at' Birmingham  seeing  this  account  in  the 
report,  had  set  on  foot  a  minute  inquiry. 
He  had  received  the  account  of  the  result 
from  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
property,  of  the  name  of  Clark,  who  was 
well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  hon.  member 
here  read  a  paper,  which  stated,  that  Oli- 
ver had  been  in  Birmingham.  He  was 
^rst  introduced  4here  by  Mitchel.  He  was 
there  ia  April,i  n  May»  and  again  in  June.  He 
stated  that  he  was  intimate  with  sir  F.  Bur* 
dett»  major  Gartwright,  and  other  friends  to 
"  parliamentary  reform :  he  never  saw  more 
than  the  five  men  whom  he  met  at  MitcbeFs 
friend's ;  he  spoke  of  a  plan  for  a  meeting 
of  delecateSf  and  when  he  could  not  in- 
duce tbem  to  join  iu  this  design,  he,  on 
bis  return  to  Yorkshire,  sent  two  messen- 
gers to  inform  them  that  a  rising  was  in- 
fended,  and  begged  them  to  send  some 
tne  tp  meet  him  at  Dewsbury  on  the 
9lh  of  June,  which  was  the  day  on 
which  be  was  arrested  at  that  place  bv 
sir  J.  Bvngf  and  afterwards  liberated. 
He  staled,  that  be  had  the  management 
at  Liverpool^  Manchester,  Leedi,  the 
resi  of  Vorkdiire  and  Derby ;  and  if  he 
bad  persuaded  any  of  the  five  persons  he 
saw  to  have  joined  in  his  designs,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  added  Birmingham 
to  the  list.  All  these  five  persons  were  ready 
to  give  evidence,  and  tne  writer  was  au- 
thorised to  implore  that  the  House  would 
examine  them  at  its  bar.  Oliver  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  never 
spared  expense.  Where  this  man  got 
his  monev,  perhaps  those  who  employed 
him  coula  say.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
mot  to  be  rewarded ;  he  hoped  that  not 
only  he  would  not  be  rewarded,  but 
that  he  would  be  put  upon  his  trial, 
to  answer  the  offences  which  ha  had 
committed*  Were  such  men  as  this 
to  be  sent  forth  on  a  mission  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject — to 
raise  plots,  i^icb,  while  they  might  do- 

Saroy  the  lives  of  individuals,  were  to  in- 
uce  the  House  to  pass,  and  thejeountry 
to  submit  to,  the  suspension  ofrfte  Uber- 
tias  of  the  whole  communityC  To  send 
persons  to  drive  and  drill  the  people  into 
crimes,  was  an  insult  ta  a  free  country. 
It  was  not,  bowaver,  wnderful  that  the 
parsons  who  protected  Re3molds,  and  be- 
stowed boBoars  an  bim— that  the  men 
who  prodttced  Castles  as  a  witness  ibauld, 
as  pari  of  their  aystam,  employ  such  maa. 
Aa  la  the  saosatary  for  the  home  4^ 


partment,  he  believed  him  to  ba  a  man  of 
great  humanity,  but  in  point  of  judgment 
extremely  weak.  How  otherwise  could 
he  have  been  made  the  dupe  and  tool  of 
a  wretch  like  Oliver — ^the  most  infamous 
miscreant  that  had  ever  been  let  loose  to 
scourge  a  country  ?— He  should  now  men- 
tion some  other  facts  respecting  the  mis- 
sion of  Oliver.  He  should  state  the  heads 
of  the  examination  which  took  place  at 
Wakefield  on  Monday  the  16th  of  June 
last,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  could 
pledge  himself.  The  hon.  member  then 
read  the  heads  of  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Dickinson.  The  next  evidence  he  nsen- 
tinned  was  that  of  a  person  who  had  been 
an  accomplice— he  should  not  mentioB 
his  name — be  was  a  native  of  Sheffield. 
He  stated,  that  Oliver  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  man  who  did  great 
things  in  London.  Mitchell  had  prei^ed 
Oliver,  and  had  told  them  they  might  rely 
on  him.  Deponent  was  appointed  a  de- 
legate by  Oliver ;  all  the  other  delegates 
were  named  in  the  aarae  manner  as 
deponent.  One  delegate  was  rejected 
by  Oliver,  and  deponent  knew  that 
Oliver  must  have  approved  of  all  of 
them  I  This  has  been  sworn  to  ba« 
fore  the  magistraey.— It  thus  appeared 
that  this  Oliver  had  been  the  instigator 
and  contriver  of  all  this  transaction.  Ha 
had  led  en  the  miserable,  starving,  aad 
indigent  people;  and  it  was  imperative  oa 
the  government  to  deliver  him  up  to  tha 
Uw  he  had  violated.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  say  any  thing  which  should  draw  dowa 
upon  individuals  the  punishment  of  death, 
a  punishment  which  he  thought  should 
never  be  inflicted  except  in  case  of  mar- 
der;  but  it  was  rather  singular  that  Ihera 
rcBiained  at  this  moment,  in  Newgate, 
men  under  sentence  of  death  for  andea- 
vourinjp^  to  create,  not  treasons,  but  felo- 
nies, rorthe  purpose,  like  themiscreaal 
OUver,  of  selling  fellow  beings  to  destruc- 
tion.—He  contended,  thai  Uie  operaiioii 
of  the  measure  on  the  country  neither  bad 
been  nor  could  be  beneficial.  In  fbrmer 
times,  when  rebellions  were  about  to  break 
out,  supported  by  men  of  rank,  weiabt, 
and  influence,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had 
bean  suspended,  to  enable  tna  govern- 
ment to  arrest  the  heads  of  tha  rebellioa 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  sir  W. 
Windham,  in  1715.  But  where  were  the  sir 
W.  Windhams  of  the  present  day  ?  Ualesa 
something  better  could  be  advanced  for 
this  measure  than  the  iofonaatiea  derived 
fiomauah  mcnaa  Caatlee  and  Oliver^  ha 
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would  protest  Againit  tntrasting  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  at  the  disposal  of  mi* 
sisters  on  their  testimony.  The  persons 
taken  up  on  the  iDformation  of  the  latter  had 
been  discharged,  and  those  aecused  on  the 
testimony  ^  theformer  hadbeen  acquitted ; 
and  was  the  constitution  to  be  euspended 
on  the  evidence  of  miscreants  whose  tes- 
timony was  not  suffident  to  convict  the 
indiiriduals  against  whoas  they  appeared  as 
witnesses  or  informers? 
Mr.  C.  GfutUf  junr.  said«  that  the  hon. 

Sentteman  opposed  the  measm^  bscaase 
e  denied  the  danger,  and  th«s  gave  them 
to  understand!  that  he  would  support  the 
ibmer,  provided  the  locicfr  could  be  satis* 
Ihetorijy  established.  It  was  because  he 
(Mr.  G.)  thouj^ht  the  danger  imminent, 
and  that  the  exigency  of  the  crisis  could 
be  met  in  too  other  war,  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  bill.  It  hao  been  erroneously 
elated,  that  tliio  aseasore  was  a  suspension 
of  the  constitution;  whereas,  it  was 
merely  a  remedy  for  a  case  contemolated 
by  the  coostltation.  The  h<m,  gentleman 
bad  denied  that  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state  existed,  l>eoause  Che  only  alleged 
dislarbanoea  proceeded,  fn  his  opinion, 
Ihmi  the  instiMition  of  government  agents. 
It  had  oever  been  proved,  however,  that 
government  bad  sanctioned  the  conduct 
which  Oliver  was  accused  of  pursuing,  or 
that  smy  person  was  implicated  but  that 
indlvidaal  himself,  who  had  acted  without 
any  countenance  Ihim  bis  employers*  He 
beard  many  gentlemen  deny,  on  these 
grosrads,  the  existence  of  all  danger ;  and, 
from  a  regaid  to  their  judgment  and  in* 
tegrity,  he  should  have  been  staggered  in 
his  own  convictions  of  an  opposite  kind, 
did  he  not  recollect  that  men  of  good 
wrinciplea  wmd  aagaeious  understandings 
had  l»een 'found  in  all  ages  and  countries 
wfao^  in  seasons  of  great  public  alarms  dis- 
trusted the  reality^  of  approaching  cala- 
aaitiea,  and,  by  their  incredulity,  increased 
the  danger  ni  which  they  disbelieved. 
Ancient  and  modem  states  fiimtshed  ez- 
am|des  of  fatal  error,  which  allowed  the 
dbMgns  of  conspirators  to  advance  un- 
checked to  a  point  when  resistance  be- 
•isae  unavailing.  Of  Cataline's  conspi- 
nM^,  It  had  been  said,  br  a  great  orator 
and  sistesman,  when  spring  of  the  cha- 
racter of  such  men  to  wliom  he  had  ri- 
Inded,  ^  NonnuiK  sunt  in  hoc  ordine,  qui 
aut  ea  quse  imminent,  non  videont ;  aut  ea 

Sue  vident,  dissimulent :   qui  spem  Cata- 
nsB  moUlbus  sententHs  aluerunt,  conju- 
racioDcasque  n^oeutem  dob  credendo  cor* 


robotaverunt.''  Was  there  nothtog  dis* 
dosed  \A  the  repom  that  ihanifbsted  de- 
signs agahist  the  state  ?  We  had  plots : 
we  had  secret  oaths ;  We  had  organiaed 
socletiesi  committees,  s«booifMiittees»  and 
delegates,  bissphemous,  and  seditious 
songs ;  and,  above  all,  the  prostitution  of 
the  press  ro  the  most  ialbmowi  purpose  of 
destroying  aU  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  aR 
reverenee  towards  religion ;  thus  making 
the  people  Itnmoral,  impious,  and  tuibu- 
lent  upon  system.  The  most  dangeroua 
doctrlnea  were  propagated  «o  aid  this 
settled  design :  tne  rich  were  declared  the 
natural  euemfies  of  the  poor ;  plans  of  rob- 
bery and  spoliate  wei«  recommended  to 
the  peoele  as  the  means  of  recovering 
their  rig^  and  a  division  of  the  land  was 
held  out  as  the  attraction  fbr  rebellion. 
By  these  dangerous  doctrines  the  poor 
were  taught  that  they  could  only  iind 
their  Just  level  in  the  dieevdew  of  thcf 
state,  and  seduced  fVom  their  dttllM  of 
loyalty  and  honesty.  These  were  the 
dangers  against  whk;h  this  measure  eus 
intertded  to  protect  the  public  peace,  the 
pvd^llc  morab,  and  the  nsaional  faith ;  and 
much  as  he  valued  that  lacred  Imlwark  of 
our  Nbertiee,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  he 
wotdd  say,  that  he  valued  the  sacred  prin« 
cipre  of  public  order  and  rel^ieii  still 
more.  It  was  well  known  that  this  coun- 
try had  of  late  years  taken  a  great  start 
in  population,  wealth,  manufactunes,  and 
political  consequence ;  bet  it  conid  not  be 
denied,  that  m  this  change  there  were 
causes  of  danger  generated  which  did  not 
exist  before.  Great  masses  of  pelople 
were  assembled  in  single  districts,  whose 
occupations  were  precarious,  and  who,  at 
they  had  not  improved  in  morais  or  ad- 
vanced in  education  in  proportion  as  they 
had  inoreMod  in  numbers  and  physical 
force,  might,  in  a  season  of  distress,  be 
excited  by  turbulent  and  onpriecipled  de- 
magogues to  disturb  the  national  oranquil- 
litv,  and  endanger  the  constitution  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  state.  It  was 
saio  by  an  hon.  gentleman  that  all  that 
the  people  wanted  was,  not  insurrection, 
but  food  and  employment.  He  allowed 
that  theh*  discontents  might  be  allayed  by 
prosperity ;  but  who  was  to  ensure  that 
prosperity  ?  or  how  was  public  order  tis 
be  preserved  fOl  it  returned?  It  wtti 
strange  to  hear  that  poverty  and  dlsnress, 
which  constituted  the  source  of  the  dan- 
ger, converted  into  an  argument  to  dis- 
prove its  existence.  But  it  had  been  said,^ 
admit  distreas  to  be  a  reason  for  sua-' 
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pending  the  constilution,  and  there  was  no 
limits  to  such  tyrannical  interference.  He 
could  not  allofr  this  argument  to  be  well 
founded.  The  distress,  he  hoped,  would  be 
only  temporary;  the  odier  causes  of  danger* 
such  as  the  want  of  regular  education^  and 
the  demoralizing  inftuence  of  the  poor  laws, 
might  be  more  permanent;  but  still  they 
were  not  indefinite;  and,  when  the  distress 
was  removed,  might  no  longer  excite  such 
alarm.-^When  it  was  asked,  were  not  the 
ordinary  laws  sufficient  for  repressing 
these  causes  of  danger,  by  punishing  po- 
pular excesses  or  seditious  attempts?  he 
would  answer,  that  ordinary  laws  were 
sufficient  for  ordinary  times;  and  that  the 
suspension  act  was  merely  intended  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  e?ils  which  would 
deprive  them  of  all  their  efficiency,  and  to 
prevent  tliat  state  of  things  which,  if  once 
realized,  would  render  confusion  irrepa- 
rable. In  the  case  of  individuals,  preven- 
tion was  better  than  punishment;  in  the 
case  of  nations,  prevention  was  the  only 
safe  policy,  and  the  other  alternative  was 
impopsible.  It  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  as  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
state,  whether  we  were  to  avert  an  ap- 
proaching evil,  or  to  enter  into  a  struggle 
to  defeat  it.  In  such  a  struggle  the  con* 
stitution  might  survive,  but  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  come  out  of  it  unimpaired. 
This  observation  seemed  to  apply  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  those  who  argued  against  the 
suspension,  on  the  ground  that  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to  except  in  a  season  of 
general  disaffection.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  general  disaffec- 
tion, by  giving  a  power  to  restrain  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
spread  it;  as,  when  it  arrived,  nothing  but 
a  civil  war  could  be  expected  to  ensue.— 
It  had  been  said,  if  the  disaffection  is  not 
general,  why  not  make  the  operation  of 
the  bill  local ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  reply 
to  this  ouestion,  that  if  its  operation  was 
confined  to  particular  districts,  the  evil 
would  diffuse  itself  over  others,  and  would 
make  the  danger  general  in  all  the  coifti- 
try,  except  in  those  very  places  where  the 
remedy  waa  intended  to  apply.  It  was 
argued,  that  the  evil  was  not  alarming,  as 
only  the  dregs  of  the  people  were  imbued 
with  corrupt  principles.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  assertion,  that  property,  wealth, 
and  talents,  were  necessary  to  constitute 
danger ;  but  did  the  history  of  revolutions 
warrant  such  a  belief?  Was  it  true,  that 
what  was  dangerous  in  the  result  never 
6)llowed  what   wa^   ridiculous   or  con- 


temptible at  the  commencement;  and  that 
what  was  formidable  was  never  joined  to 
what  was  absurd  ?  An  opposite  experience 
was  written  in  the  annals  of  Europe ;  and 
the  disastrous  history  of  revolutionary 
France  loudly  warned  the  world  against 
deciding  on  the  practical  success  of  a  poli- 
tical doctrine  from  its  theoretical  absur- 
dity. Those  who  argued  against  the 
present  bill  had  denied  the  efficiency  of 
the  former  suspension  act.  Whence  did 
they  derive  this  fact?  The  reports  of 
both  Houses  stated  the  contrary.  They 
declared,  that  though  it  had  not  removed 
danger,  it  had  checked  it,  and  had  acted 
as  a  salutary  control  over  demagogues, 
who  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  It  likewise  gave  courage  to  the 
friends  of  order,  the  loyal  and  virtuous 
portion  of  the  community.  He  believed 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  well  dis* 
posed,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  lefl  to  the 
attacks  and  machinations  of  the  turbulent 
and  the  seditious. 

Mr.  IVarre  said,  that  although  he  had 
voted  for  this  measure  three  months  ago, 
he  felt  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  op- 
pose the  present  bill,  especially  from  a 
review  of  the  reports  of  the  committees 
who  recommended  the  enactment  of  the 
measure.  In  the  first  report,  he  observed 
that  the  head  and  front  was  the  Spencean 
system ;  but  in  the  last  report,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  system  was  not  at  all  alluded 
to.  The  hon.  member  animadverted  in  a 
strain  of  ridicule  upon  the  report  of  the 
last  committee,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  conspiracy  at  Manchester, 
and  the  riots  in  London. 

.Mr.  Prolheroe  also  opposed  the  bill, 
although  he  had  voted  for  the  measure 
some  months  ago.  He  was  alarmed  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  but  the  inquiries  that 
had  since  taken  place,  enabled  him  to  see 
the  danger  in  a  different  light,  and  to 
satisfy  hims£;]f  that  it  was  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. He  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  place  the  constitution  in  abeyance 
any  longer,  and  should  certainly  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  differed  from  his  bon, 
colleague,  and  thought  it  ('ue  to  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large,  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  defend  them  from  the  evils 
of  anarchy  and  rebellion.  He  was  ^atisfied^ 
however,  that  if  on  the  occasion  uf  the  late 
trials  the  prosecution  had  been  confined  to 
a  lower  description  pf  offence,  there  would 
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lllMre  baeo  Utile  diQculty  io  proving  their 

mv\u 

Jfif.  djf.  B^fiha  iuppqrted  tiie  motion. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  besia  more 
proper  MP^  wtiif:h  the  measure  could  rest, 
Ihep  the  reauk  of  those  Investigations 
irhioh  bed  been  made  by  two  comroittees 
of  that  Home.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
circumstance  thatliad  transpired  sixu:e  the 
£r9t  r^ort,  or  since  the  bringing  up  of 
the  second  repoit,  (hat  could  justify  him  in 
lefpenioff  his  con^dence  in  them.  The 
miy  di&rence  was,  that  disaffection  had 
now  withdrawn  itself  from  the  seat  of  g^o- 
.vernnientf  but  he  saw  nothing  in  that  cir- 
cufustanoe  which  made  the  general  danger 
ofM^je  country  leas. 

Mr.  Burkmn  could  not  help  regarding 
the  denger  to  the  state,  upon  tiie  alleged 
existf  noe  of  which  the  bill  was  prindpally 
founded,  as  a  ridiculous  phantom.  He 
could  discover  yi  it  no  reason  for  depriving 
the  country  of  the  best  security  tor  the 
possession  of  its  liberties,  and  without 
which  eveiy  other  security  was  an  idle  and 
.useless  provision.  So  long  as  the  power 
of  tearing  him  from  his  frSdily,  without  a 
capse  assigned,  was  vested  in  any  roao,  it 
vas  an  insult  and  a  mockery  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  blessings  of  our  free  constitution. 
He  should  prefer  to  live  uuder  martial  law 
father  than  under  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpua'act.  The  auraiion  of  mar- 
tjifl  law  would  probably  be  short,  but  the 
fqptiouanoe  of  the  present  measure  was 
liecessarily  uncertain.  He  should  feel 
himself  a  freer  man  living  under  martial 
law  than  under  a  deprivation  of  the  right 
Io  a  trial  by  juiy.  This  was  the  great 
xight  that  distinguished,  in  his  opinion,  a 
British  S9ib|ect  nam  a  subject  of  the  dey 
.of  Algian.  The  chief  cause  of  the  existing 
evil  was  a  state  of  general  distress;  and 
aevere  distress  never  could  be  felt  without 
producing  some  degree  of  discontent.  An 
argument  had  been  drawn  in  &vour  of  thk 
measure  from  the  personal  character  of  the 
ninister  to  whom  such  extraordinary  au- 
thority was  to  be  intrusted.  Without  en* 
taring  into  iIn^  inquiry,  he  must  declare 
that  tbv  i^as  not  an  English  consideration. 
It  wes  by  a  jeakwsy  of,  and  not  a  confi- 
dence in,  (he  executive  govemmentt  that 
the  balan^  of  our  free  constitution  must 

&Qiipjpt|uned..  The  boast  of  EogUshnep 
1  nhr^  been,  not  that  oiintstem  would 
IMit,  hut  that  Ihey  could  not  disturb  the 
panio^ai  liberty  of  any  individual.  The 
tboroinhhle  aeelimeot,  ps  versified  by  one 
ipf  our  ftvourite  Metik  seemed  to  bi  the 
(VOL.  XXX VL) 


principle  by  which  parliament  waa  now 
advised  to  direct  its  policy  :«-• 
"  Fpr  forms  of  government  let  fools  oontesf, 
**  Wbate'er  is  best  administered  is  best" 

He  had  his  suspicions  that  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  the  evil,  was  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  imputed  to  his  ma|estv^s  ministers,  whp 
appeared  to  have  suffered  it  to  have  growii 
up  in  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  de- 
manding these  new  and  extraordinary 
powers.  Instead  of  oalliatives,  they  had 
applied  caustics  to  the  distemper,  which 
affgravated  instead  of  abating  its  s  vmptoms. 
He  trusted  that  he  was  a  loyal  subject, 
and  readv  to  spill  the  last  drcjp  of  his 
blood  in  defence  of  the  constitution ;  but 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  state,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  suspension  of  the  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus  would  leave  little  or  np 
choice  between  the  advantages  of  the 
British  laws  and  those  of  any  foreign  go* 
vemment. 

Dr.  PhilUmore  said,  it  waa  with  painful 
anxiety,  and  after  a  laborious  inquiry  into 
the  frictsand  circumstancea  upon  which 
this  measure  was  founded,  that  he  rose  to 

five  it  his  support.  It  was  not  before  he 
ad  gone  through  a  long  examination  of 
the  subject,  that  his  mind  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  bill  was  the  dictate 
of  a  necessary  and  even  of  a  humane 
policy.  The  whole  subject  resolved  itself 
into  two  questions ;  first,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger,  and  secondly,  aa  to 
the  ^iropriety  of  toe  remedy.  He  had  the 
admission  of  an  hon.  member,  who  had 
been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the 
bill,  that  the  existins  danger  was  great* 
that  the  leadera  of  the  disaffected,  if  not 
formidable  from  their  property— >or  rank, 
were  important  from  the  possemion  of 
popular  talents  and  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter. A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex* 
pressed  his  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil ;  but  he  would  ask  him 
whether  he  did  not  beiieve  that  this  mea* 
sure  must  operate  as  an  engineof  powerful 
and  salutary  intimidation  against  those  to 
whom  alone  it  was  likely  to  be  applied  j 
He  supported  it  because  be  deemed  it  a 
debt  of  justice  which  parliament  was  bound 
to  pqr,  as  a  necessary  security  for  the 
lives  and  properties  of  thair  fellow-citiaans. 
He  did  not  believe  the  conspiraton  had  it 
in  their  power  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  might  not 
have  produced  aerious  and  irrqmrablrmm* 
chief.  The  destruction  of  a  popdooa 
town,  or  the  desobtion  of  a  cultivated  dia- 
trict  were  evils  pf  no  trifling  magnitude 
(4  1) 
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The  reign  of  Richard  the  second  was  fertile 
of  instances  in  which  the  violence  of  an 
insurgent  force,  and  the  excesses  of  a 
populace,  inflamed  by  fancied  grievances, 

'were  fully  represented.  The  alterations 
in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  various 

'exigencies  of  affairs,  had  rendered  it  fre- 
quently necessary  to  suspend  the  operation 

*of  the  act  in  question.  Since  its  first 
enactmeiit  the  reign  of  James  the  second 
was  the  only  reign  during  which  no  suspen- 
sion of  it  had  taken  place :  yet  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  had  never  been  so  well  un- 

•derstood  as  during  the  last  century  in  this 
country.  Very  few  were  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  suspension  of  the  year  1793  was 
an  expedient  measure.  In  answer  to  the 
objection,  that  this  proceeding  had  never 
been  adopted  except  during  a  period  of 
civil  or  foreign  war,  he  should  say,  that  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  at  present 
threatened  the  constitution  had  never 
before  existed  in  this  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  spies,  circum- 
stances occurred  in  the  history  of  all 
countries,  in  which  governments  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  such  means  for 
detecting  mischievous  designs.  On  this 
subject  be  would  refer  to  what  lord  Cla- 
rendon had  said  on  lord  Falkland's  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  persons  of  that 
description,  it  ivas  with  reluctance  he 
gave  his  consent  to  the  bill,  but  his  vote 
was  founded  on  his  conviction  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended oflfering  himself  to  the  House,  but 
that  some  things  had  fallen  from  different 
gentlemen  in  .the  course  of  debate,  parti- 
cularly from  his  bon.  and  learned  friend 
who  spoke  last)  on  which  he  could  not  but 
feel  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations. — 
That,  on  a  question  of  this  importance  to 
the  happiness,  safety,  and  freedom  of  our 
country,  a  question  which  demanded  from 
every  member  of  that  House  who  wished 
to  act  conscientiously  or  reasonably  the 
discharge  of  a  very  awful  and  diiCcult 
duty,  he  was  sure  he  need  not,  so  im- 
presFed,  doubt  that  the  House  would  in- 
dulge him  with  its  patience,  if,  in  reply  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  expressed, 
(with  wlmtever  reluctance  he  might  feel 
in  so  doing),  the  grounds  on  which  be 
had  determined  to  give,  as  far  as  one  vote 
cobld  go,  his  assistance  to  this  proposition 

la  every  stage. — He  had  listened  with  deep 
and  rebpectful  attention,  he  hoped  impar- 
tial too,  to  all  that  had  fallen  from  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  debate^  and  he 


must  say  that  he  felt  himself  decided  and 
confirmed  in  the  impression  he  had  long 
ago  conceived  of  his  duty,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  sacrifice  all 'other 
considerations  in  order  to  assist,  by  one 
vote  at  least,  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  gigantic  dangers  which 
he  saw  surrounding  and  growing  in  upon 
it  on  every  side.  When  he  found  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  always  considered  men 
of  the  first  authority  in  his  country,  men 
whose  judgment  was  most  veneraiblcy  and 
whose  virtues  were  most  dear  to  him,  hav- 
ing sanctioned  with  their  concurrence  pro^ 
positions  like  that  of  to-night,  the  grounds 
were  certainly  not  in  his  estimation-  weak 
or  unimportant  which  could  induce  him  to 
resist  that  proposition — [Hear! 3. 

He  had  read  with  great  attention  the 
report  he  held  in  his  hand.— > As  the  report 
of^a  committee  of  that  House,  he  was 
bound  to  respect  that  instrument;— for 
many  of  the  members  who  composed  that 
committee  he  entertained  great  personal 
respect.  For  some,  certainly  feelings  of 
the  highest  veneration  and  the-  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  But  on  a  point  like 
this,  he  could  not,  as  some  gentlemen  de- 
clared themselves  prepared  ta  do,  take  as 
imperative  on  his  conduct  the  report  of 
any  committee,  however  composed,  so 
long  as  he  found  that' committee  left  to 
judge,  in  both  instances  in  which  it  has 
sate,  on  evidence  entirely  ex  parte,  on  evi- 
dence not  taken  on  oath,  and,  above  al), 
on  evidence  prepared  and  sebcted  by  mi- 
nisters, who  have,  in  this  case,  put  their 
country  on  \it  trial,  and  have  themselves 
stood  forward  as  its  public  accusers,  to 
support  the  indictment.  In  this  accusa- 
tion, considering  the  sentence  which  the 
country  is  to  undergo  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, I  think  a  very  strong  case  indeed 
ought  to  be  made  out  to  support  it.  It  is 
not  too  much  that  some  witnesses  should 
be  examined  and  some  case  gone  into 
for  the  defence.  For,  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  this  committee  has  not  been  acting 
here  (as  some  gentlemen  have  repre- 
sented it,)  as  a  grand  jury  to  find  evidence 
merely  to  put  the  case  on  trial,  but  we  are 
required  to  inflict  a  certain  and  a  heavy 
punishment  on  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land, upon  the  final  recommendation  and 
verdict  of  this  committee.  If  I  had  felt 
no  objection,  l^ir,  to  tlte  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  on  which  we  were 
called  to  vote  three  months  ago,  the  mere 
fact  of  that  suspension  having  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  no  one  act  to  justify  its  oe- 
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oeftity  would,  with  me,  I  confess,  have 
been  conclusive  against  renewing  these 
extraordinary  powers  now. 

But,  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  first  bill  of 
suspension,  of  which  we  have  already 
made  trial,  by  the  consideration  of  whc- 
Uier  or  no  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
might  have  been  adequately  met  by  the 
applicalion  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  says 
that  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention,  much  in  the  way  of  intimida- 
tion, by  the  Former  suspension,  and  we 
arc  told  that,  witliout  it,  we  might,  before 
now,  have  had  a  rebellion  in  the  country. 
Now,  Sir,  I  think  tliat,  in  every  case,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  leave  the  onus  probandi 
distinctly  on  those  who  assert  a  strong  af- 
firmative proposition.  It  remains  with 
them  to  show  how  the  safety  of  the  state 
has  been  preserved  by  suspending  its  con- 
atitution. 

But  on  what  evidence  is  it  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  give  credence  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try as  can  justify  such  an  assertion  ?  as 
can  justify  such  means  having  originally 
been  had  recourse  to  ?  but  above  ^11,  as 
can  justify,  afler  the  miserable  success  of 
the  original  suspension,  the  repeating  such 
a  proposition  in  the  face  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  free  country?  Are  we  to 
judge  of  the  evidence  by  the  terms  of  the 
report  now  before  us  ?  Are  we  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  published  report  of  that  trial 
which  has  lately  reflected  such  deep  dis- 
grace upon  his  majesty *s  ministers,  I  mean 
tbe  trial  of  the  elder  Watson  ?  A  trial 
which  was  so  managed  on  the  part  of  go* 
Ternment  as  (by  the  enormous  folly  and 
wickedness  of  hazarding  an  unsupported 
indictment  for  treason  where  you  might 
doubtless  have  convicted  and  punished  lor 
riot  and  sedition),  so  managed,  I  say,  as 
to  raise  a  few  paltry  incendiaries  almost  to 
the  dignity  of  political  martyrdom.  On 
whatever  information  we  take  it,  we  are 
to  rest  our  solemn  belief  of  this  state  of 
things  mainly  upon  the  almost  unsupported 
evidence  of  the  basest,  the  falsest,  the 
most  treacherous  of  human  kind,  I  mean 
the  hired  informers  of  the  state !— wretches 
whose  trade  it  is  to  create  disafiection  in 
order  to  betray  it ;  who,  before  they  can 
be  your  witnesses,  must  have  gone  through 
all  the  odious,  unnatural,  process  of  asso- 
ciating with  traitors,  of  encouraging  and 
abetting  and  fortifyine  their  treasons,  in 
order  to  sell  their  blood  at  a  better  price!— 


Can  such  men  as  these  be  believed,  when 
they  stand  forward  (matchless  impu- 
dence!)  as  the  accusers  of  tlie  people  of 
England  ? — By  what  motive  can  you  tempt 
such  men  to  tell  the  truth  ? — By  what  form 
of  adjuration  can  you  bind  the  consciences 
of  such  men  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God?  [Hear,  hear!]. 
'  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  quoted, 
on  this  point,  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
my  lord  Falkland,  as  set  forth  in  lord  Cla- 
rendon's immortal  eulogy  on  the  unspotte4 
character  of  his  departed  frieod~l  rejoice 
that  he  has  so  done.  The  record  in  which 
those  sentiments  are  found  is  memorable, 
almost  as  memorable  as  the  sentiments 
themselves — I  willingly  leave  the  subject 
of  hired  informers  and  spies  to  be  jucigecl 
by  the  opinion  and  practice  of  that  truly 
gallant,  amiable,  and  exemplary  man ; 
and  I  mean  it  not  offensively,  if  I  say  that 
I  am  not  afraid  to  set  at  issue,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  authority  of  lord  Falkland  and 
the  eulogy  of  Clarendon,  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  authority  of  his  majesty's 
present  ministers  and  the  eulogy  of  my 
non.  and  learned  friend. 

An  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  has 
said  that  the  opinions  and  judgment  of  the 
people  of  England  are  on  the  side  of  mi« 
nisters.  He  has  talked  of  appealing  on 
the  subject  of  this  suspension  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  or  England.  To  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Good 
God,  Sir,  do  we  not  know  that  the  people 
of  England  dare  not  express  any  free  opi- 
nion at  all  ?  We  know  that  we  have  gag- 
fed  their  speech  by  our  sedition  bills,  we 
now  that  we  have  fettered  their  press  by 
our  ex'offkio  informations ;  we  know  that 
we  have  made  every  magistrate  in  the 
country  the  supreme  judge  and  summary 
punislier  of  blasphemy  and  sedition.  We 
have  made  it  sedition  to  talk  contemptu- 
ously of  his  majesty's  present  government, 
and,  lastly,  to  fill  the  measure  of  intoler- 
ance and  oppression,  we  add  in»ult  to  it 
by  appealing  to  the  free  opinion  of  a  dis* 
franchised  people. 

There  is,  and  there  must  be  expected 
to  be,  a  wide  difference  between  tlie  aile» 
giance  a  man  bears  to  a  free  government 
(an  allegiance  implanted  by  nature  and 
sanction^  by  education )  and  the  allegi- 
ance demanded  by  a  government  which, 
if  it  suspends  the  constitution  without 
good  cause,  can,  in  return  for  allegiancej 
give  neither  protection  nor  freedom. 
There  b  in  the  English  people  a  love  and 
admiration  of  the  course  of  public  jus* 
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ticein  tiiig  countryi  which  supports  and 
itrengthens  th^  law.  These  feelings, 
liowever,  may  not  be  continued  under  a 
state  and  dispensation  of  things  in  which 
the  course  of  criminal  justice  is  stopped  to 
the  very  spring,  under  a  government, 
Which,  instead  of  ruling  by  the  laws,  rules 
bv  a  system  against  ul  law,  and  asainst 
all  morals,— a  system  which  can  only  be 
enforced  through  the  agency  of  all  that 
IS  most  perjured,  most  treacherous,  and 
teost  base  in  human  society. 

Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  conf^,  I  can- 
not respect  the  qualities  of  an  adminis- 
tration (nor  can  I  ev^n  pity  its  distress}, 
which  cannot  enforce  obedience  to  public 
justice,  which  cannot  suppress  immorality 
and  sedition,  nor  keep  tne  people  within 
the  pale  of  the  law,  except  by  daiming 
extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  powers, 
powers  of  themsebres  capable  of  great 
abuse,  and  in  their  essence  highly  dan- 
eerotts  to  public  liberty.  My  hon.  and 
Ieani|lsd  friend- says,  that  hebelicTes  that 

S^obllcliberty  was  never  more  generally 
elt  or  understood  in  this  country,  than 
within  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Sir,  I  will  myself  go  further,  and  say  that 
I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  enact- 
ments of  this  reign,  public  liberty  has 
never  been  more  generally  understood, 
nor  more  fullv  enjoyed  in  this  country 
than  during  that  period.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believie  as  conscientiously 
that  pubfic  liberty  was  never  in  greater 
danger  than  at  this  very  hour. 

We  have  heard  mucn  of  sedition,  and 
much  of  the  inflamed  and  disaffected  state 
of  the  country.  Much  as  these  topics 
&ave,  I  think,  been  exagserated,  by  the 
ttanifisst  fears  of  some,  and  by  the  equally 
manifest  interests  of  oUiers,  thus  much, 
at  least,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  very  dangerous 
spirits  abroad  (besides  those  disgraceful 
agents  of  government)  busy,  perhaps,  but 
too  successfully  in  poisonmg  the  public 
mind,  and  weakening  the  first   soneral 

I  principles  of  social  order.  Bat,  if  I  be- 
ievetnis,  if  I  see.  ttamorality  and  sedition 
vaining  ground  among  the  people,  I  look 
to  the  government  of  the  country,  not 
cnly  as  responsible  for  the  issue,  but  as 
guBty  of  the  fact  I  look  to  ministers, 
whose  evil  administration,  whose  unfeel- 
ing profiision  on  the  one  hand,  whose 
,  bounidlesB  corruption  bn  the  other,  have 
brought  the  people  to  sach  a  condition 
cf  distress  by  the  former,  of  immorality 
%y  the  latter,  that  they  are  but  too  weH 
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prepared  to  receive  any  system  that  mad<« 
ness  can  mvent,  or  aiiy  doctrines  that 
wickedness  can  recommend.     With  re« 
spect  to  the  wicked  and  visionary  dehiders 
of  the  people,  be  they  wicked,  or  be  they 
only  vuiionary,  or  be  they  both,  I  wtH  aay, 
that  no  one  who  hears  me  more  deeply 
than  1  do  abhors  their  practices,  nor  more 
fervently  deprecates  tneir  success.     But 
were  the  case  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
it  is,  were  it  capable  of  being  shown 
(which  God  Almighty  forbid),    that  we 
are  now  placed  in  the  dilemma  between 
popular  commotion  on  the  one  hand,  and- 
on  the  oUier  a  continued  suspension  of  our 
rights,  I  think  that  even  at  that  dreadful 
issue,  even  in  that  awful  alternative,  I 
should  be  speaking  in  the  spirit  at  least 
of  the  Britisn  constitution  in  saying  that 
I  should  prefer,  as  the  lesser  evil,  public 
disquiet  to  the  risk  of  freedom  so  lone 
suspended  that  it  may  never  be  restoreo, 
— that  I  had  rather  see  my  country  revo« 
lutionized  than  see  it  en8laved<*-«[Hear9 
hear  I    from  government].    I  repeat  it^-* 
I  had  rather   see  my  country    revolu« 
tionized,  than  see  it  enslaved  [loud  cheeiH 
from  opposition]. 

It  was  said,  sotne  time  ago  in  this  ses« 
sion,  that  we  had  already  parted  with 
enough  of  our  liberty.  It  was  said  by  a 
noUe  lord,  whose  name  is  sytionymous  in 
this  country  with  public  virtue  and  old 
English  love  of  libeHy,  if  the  carryioff 
his  proposition  a  little  further  can  be  saia 
to  be  aiffering  from  him,  in  thus  niudi 
only,  Sir,  do  1  differ  from  that  noble  lotd, 
—I  think  that  we  have  already  parted  iHth 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  our  liberty.  Wn 
have  parted  with  too  much  of  our  liberty 
in  our  statutes  and  institutions,  but,— what 
is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  calamitous, 
what  is  fraught  with  infinitely  greater  peril 
in  its  probable  re8ults,«>we  have  parted 
with  our  liberty  in  many  of  our  useful  and 
virtuous  prepuaices ;  we  have  parted  with 
out  liberty  m  much  of  our  anxious  care  of 
it,  in  much  of  Our  pure  and  jealous  love. 
I  fear  the  tide  of  public  npinron  has  ra- 
ther set  the  other  way.  The  sensibility 
of  the  country  is  morbidly  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  popvdar  commotion,  but  la- 
mentably cold  to  those  of  arbitrary  power; 
and  I  fear,  firom  the  example  of  the  past, 
and  from  the  tendency  of  what  is  now 
doing,  that  there  is  in  store  for  us  a  long 
series  of  years  in  which  ft  will  be  the  earn 
of  government  to  keep  down  anrd  e^ctfn^ 
gUish  that  first  of  virtues  in  a  people  a 
t^ee  spirit  \  and  thatt  te  those  tftt^s  theti^ 
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will  be  but  little  ni  public  Tfatne  or  firm- 
hem  Id  the  people  to  fence  round  and  fee* 
enre  their  pritileges  against  the  encroach- 
nents  of  their  governments. 

Sir,  I  will  trouble  the  House  no  longer; 
I  may  be  visionary,  I  may  be  enthusiastic. 
But,  God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  as  I  feelt 
and  1  should  be  a  traitor  indeed  if,  feel- 
ing as  I  do,  I  did  not  utter  my  rincere 
protest  against  what  I  think  must  be 
the  hievitable  consequences  of  such  a 
system.  I  entirely  agree  in  all  that  was 
to  ably,  so  eloquently,  and  so  impres- 
sively said  the  other  night  by  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  if  he  will  alU>w 
me  the  ambition  to  call  him  so  fsir 
Samuel  Romilly,}  on  the  bench  below 
ne.     He  spoke  m  terms  not  to  be  for- 

Sotten  or  disregarded;  I  wish  t  could 
eliete,  that  in  the  awful  and  prophetic 
close  of  that  memorable  speech,  he  was 
deceived  in  the  present  state  and  ftiture 
prospects  of  our  country.  These  are 
times  which  caU  on  every  gentleman,  who 
feels  rightly  and  warmly  for  the  charac- 
ter, happiness,  and  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try which  call  on  every  father  of  a  fa- 
inily  who  wishes  to  transmit  his  countfr's 
laws  to  his  sons,  as  from  his  fhthers  ne 
received  them,  entire,  unsullied,  and  free, 
to  step  forward  and  resist,  by  every  le^al 
means  within  his  power,  this  torrent  which 
hu  broken  in  upon  the  constitution.  It  b 
in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  and  impe- 
rative duty,  that,  with  these  sentimenu, 
1  must  vote  against  this  bill  [loud  cries 
of  ^  Hear!**  from  opposition^. 

Mr.  Lamb  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
tiohle  lord  in  one  sentiment  which  he  had 
uttered,,  namely;  that  he  would  rather 
•ee  the  country  revolutiooiied  than 
enslaved;  but  the  way  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  enslaved  wss,  in  his 
opinion,  to  adopt  such  protecting  mea- 
sures as  that  under  consideration.  If 
Chose  who  thought  with  him  were  accused 
ef  exaggerating  facts,  and  placing  every 
thing  in  too  strong  colours,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  surely  could  not  be  said  that 
the  noble  lord  had  understated  his  case. 
He  had  never  undervalued  the  benefit 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  would 
not  consent  to  its  suspension  without 
the  strongest  reason;  but  he  could  Hot 
concur  with  the  member  for  Bristol,  and 
otheti,  in  supposing  that  any  difference 
between  the  two  reports  afforded  a  rea- 
son  for  not  adopting  the  present  bill.  If 
their  opinion  were  founded  on  tbe  Idea 
llmt  the  ooiuqph«sy  dcaciiied  bi  the  lint 


report  was  ripe  for  explosion,  that  had 
not  been  the  foundation  of  his.    It  would 
be   recollected,   diat   he  had  laid  ttry 
little  stress  on  the  report.    He  had  siven 
hb  opinion  on  a  consideration   of  the 
spirit  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  language  held 
at  public  meetings,  some  of  iniich  were 
edjourned  from  time  to  time.    What  had 
been  stated  at  those  meetings  respecting 
parliamentary  reform,  and  the  dedarations 
that  they  were  to  resort  to  phvsical  force,  If 
their  petitions  were  rejected,  indicated  a 
most  dangerous  spirit.     In  fact,  the  pe- 
titions which  had  been  presented  to  that 
House  were  not  petitions  for  reform  but 
for  revolution,  sbce  tbtj  prayed  for  an- 
nual parliaments  and  univenal  suffrage. 
He  aid  not  mean  to  say  that  all  wno 
signed  these  petitions  desired  a  retolutton; 
some  of  them  might  be  well-meanbg  but 
mistaken  enthusiasts ;  but  he  would  as- 
sert that,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  revolution  must  be  the  result  of  that 
change  which  annual  parliaments  and  uni-< 
verfeaJ  suffrage  would  create,  and  which 
woilfd  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  military 
despotism.    This  unfortunate  situation  oif 
things,  arising  fVom  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  me  timesj  was  ^atly  aggravated  by 
the  manner  m  which  the  press  was  too 
ffenerally  conducted.    He  did  not  meaui 
in  Sluing  this,  to  pronounce  an  indiscrimi- 
nate censure.    He  was  aware  that  there 
were  many  instances  of  moderation,  can- 
dour, and  mat  ability,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  periodical  publications ;  and  lie 
made  much  excuse  tor  the  haste  in  which 
daily  papers  were  printed ;  for  he  believed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  time, 
articles  frequently  appeared,  the  insertion 
of  which  was  afterwards  regretted.     Still 
however,  it  was  reasonable  to  consider  the 
press,  and,  in  particular,  that  part  whidi 
was  printed  on  Sunday,  as  tending  greatly 
to  foster  discontent  in  the  country.    With 
respect  to  the  latter  publications,  he  had 
long  observed,  that  they  studioudy  threar 
into  the  back  ground  all  that  was  excel- 
lent in  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  brought  forward  in  the  most 
aggravated  colours,   every   thing  which 
could  be  rendered  a  topic  of  complaint. 
This  practice,  too,  was  always  carried  on 
with  particular  activity  during  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament,  when  the  statemeota 
which  were  haxarded  could  not  experi- 
ence so  ready  or  complete  a  refutation. 
It  was  common  to  speak  of  the  power  of 
the  press,  and  he  admitted  that  ns  power 
was  greet    Be  should,  however,  beg 
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leave  to  remind  the  conductors  of  the 
press  of  their  duty  to  apply  to  themselves 
a  maxim  which  they  never  neglected  to 
urge  on  the  consideration  of  government 
— ^^  that  the  possession  of  great  power  ne- 
cessarily implies  great  responsibility." 
They  stood  in  a  high  situation,  and  ought 
to  consider  justice  and  truth  the  great  ob^ 
jects  of  their  labours,  and  not  yield  them- 
selves up  to  their  interests  or  their  pas- 
sions. His  friends  would,  perhaps  re- 
proach him  with  instigating  ministers  to 
curb  the  press ;  but  nothing,  he  assured 
them,  was  farther  from  his  mind.  He  was 
aware  of  the  great  benefit  the  country  de- 
rived from  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  concur  in 
any  measure  that  might  tend  to  injure  it; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  free  to  confess, 
that  its  state  had  an  influence  on  the  vote 
he  gave  on  the  present  question.  With 
regard  to  the  statements  In  the  reports, 
th6ugh  his  vote  was  not  founded  on  them, 
he  believed  them  to  be  generally  correct. 
The  Manchester  plot  had  been  ridi- 
culed, but  ridicule  was  no  argument.  It 
was  certain  the  insurrection  in  Derbyshire 
had  taken  place  as  described,  and  that,  too, 
before  Oliver  had  appeared  in  the  country. 
— With  respect  to  the  employment  of  spies 
and  the  encouragement  of  informers,  he 
said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
lefl  upon  its  true  ground  in  the  last  de- 
bate. It  would  certainly  be  much  better, 
if  amongst  men  there  could  be  a  perfect 
reliance  and  confidence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
no  fraud,  no  violence,  no  combinations 
against  life,  property,  and  character ;  such 
were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished ;  but  we  all  knew  very  well,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  human  nature;  there- 
fore it  would  be  giving  fraud  and  crime 
too  gfeat  an  advantage,  if  tiiey  were  to 
have  the  free  use  of  all  their  own  arms, 
and  if  no  means  of  the  nature  alluded  to 
were  to  be  resorted  to  for  their  prevention 
and  detection.  Such  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  with  due  circumspection ;  such  evi- 
dence should  be  received  with  due  cau- 
tion, but  the  taking  such  measures  and 
the  receiving  such  evidence  was  a  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature.  With  respect  to  the  per- 
sons themselves  who  undertook  such  tasks 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  Such 
businesses  necessarily  involved  in  them- 
selves falsehood,  breach  of  trust,  and  a 
simulation  of  the  best  and  most  saaed 
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feelings  oi  our  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining    and    destroying   those    towards 
whom  they  were  put  on.    It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  in  human  so- 
ciety there  were  many  functions  neces- 
sary to  be  discharged,  many  duties  indis- 
pensable to  be  fulfilled,  with  regard  to 
which  the  only  feeling  was  astonishment 
how  any  persons  could  by  any  means  be 
found,  or  by  any  motive  induced  to  fulfil 
and  discharge  them.    With  respect  to  the 
affair  at  Huddcrsfield,  the  fact  had  not 
been  denied.    It  was  admitted  that  thero 
were  on  the  night  mentioned  in  the  report 
on  the  bridge  at  Huddcrsfield  a  body  of 
armed  men,  thenumbermightbe  disputed 
upon,  with  hostile  intentions  against  the 
town.   Now,  if  Oliver  instigated  the  risine 
could    it    be    contended  that  he  spread 
throughout   the  country  the  animus  the 
rebellious  feelings  which   induced    them 
thus  to  act  according  to  his  instigation?  It 
was  impossible — it  was  absurd  in  itself-^ 
the  fact  was,  that  those  counties  had  been 
long  in  a  disturbed  and  fermenting  state-^ 
Luddism  was  a  most  dangerous  system- 
he  had  always  thought  it  most  unwise  to 
consider  it  a  mere  local  and  temporary 
ebullition.    It  was  an  organized  plan  to 
carry  into  effect  measures  by  main  force ; 
if  it  were  suffered  to  prevail  for  one  pur- 
pose, it  would  very  soon  be  transferred  to 
others ;    if  it  were  allowed  to  be  prac- 
tised in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  would 
very  shortly  spread  wherever  the  discon- 
tented had  an  object  to  carry.     It  acted 
by  intimidation  and  the  intimidation  upoa 
the  minds  of  the  middling  orders  of  people 
was  great  in  the  counties  in  which  it  had 
prevailed.    He  should  be  for  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  power  proposed  to  be  granted 
to  ministers.    If  when  this  power  expired, 
the  alarming  symptoms  still  continued  it 
would  then  be  time  to  adopt  measures 
calculated    to  meet  the  particular  evil. 
But  he  had  always  thought  it  more  fa- 
vourable to  liberty  to  resort  to  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  extraordinary,  and  in  its 
nature  temporary,  which  must  cease,  and 
from  which  they  would  return  to^the  con- 
stitution  safe  and   unimpaired  tliere    to 
enact  new  laws  upon  new  principles  which 
they  might  afterwards  find  it  very  difficult 
and  inconvenient  to  repeal,  and  which 
might  therefore  become  perpetual.    He 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  term  as- 
signed for  this    measure  were    such  as 
would  ensure  an  early  meeting  of  par- 
liament.   Nothing  tended  in  such  a  de- 
gree to  fix  the  ejeu^  and  tranquillize  the 
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minds  of  the  people.     Much  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  year  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  deferring  so  late  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament.    Gentlemen  were  of  far 
more  service  to  their  country  in  their 
'places  in  that  House,  than  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  beneficial  as  their  pre- 
sence there  might  be — the  suffering  the 
measure  to  expire  now  would  be  send- 
ing forth  amongst  the  people  persons  of 
considerable  influence  and  of  the  worst  in- 
tentions, who  would  infallibly  labour  to 
revive    all    that    was    now     quiet.      It 
would  also  give  a  general  stimulus  and 
encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  upon  the  whole  he  gave  his  vote 
for  the  question  with  regret  and  anxiety, 
but  without  doubt — if  he  was  the  only 
leader  in  these  disturbances,  did  he  give 
the    people  the  previous    animus    also? 
Some  gentleman  expected  that  a  plentiful 
harvest  would  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
cbuntry,  and  he  hoped  it  would ;  but  if 
that  should  not  be  the  case,  it  would  then 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  other  re- 
medies could  be  resorted  to ;    whether 
some  measures  limited  to  the  districts  in 
which  the  disorder  chiefly  prevailed  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  ? 
Mr.  Macdonald  rose  artd  said  :-^ 
Mr.  Speaker ; — I  am  glad  that  my  noble 
and  honorable  friends  intervened  between 
the    learned    civilian  who  spoke  before 
them   (Dr.  Phillimore)  and  myself;  for, 
whatever  pleasure  I  am  sure  I  shall  derive 
-from  hearing  him  in  future,  I  must  own 
that  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  rise  in 
•his  place,  I  could  not  without  the  deepest 
pain  be  thus  reminded  of  the  loss  we  have 
'sustained  in  his  lamented  predecessor ;  a 
loss  which  we  shall  indeed  long  feel  upon 
every  occasion,  but  on  none  so  much  as 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  so  vitally 
interesting  to  the  cause  of  public  liberty 
—a  loss  too,  the  recollection  of  which,  is 
not  a  little  aggravated  by  hearing  to-night 
from  his   successor,    opinions  and  doc- 
trines(I  mean  it  not  offensively)  so  widely 
different    from    those    that   would    have 
found  place  in  my  late  friend's  breast. 
Sir,  the  learned  doctor,  as  also  my  hon. 
friend  who  spoke  last,  occupied  altogether 
with  the  alarms  that  possess  them,  have,  I 
think,  endeavoured  to  keep  a  little  out  of 
fight    the    full    extent   of  the  sacrifice 
*it  is  proposed  to  us    to    make.      What 
is  it  we  are  about  to  take  away  from 
the  subject,  and  what  to  confer  on  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  >  for  down  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  discusaion*  it  cannot  be 
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too  repeatedly  brought  to  our  considera- 
tion—We  are  about  to  take  from  the 
subject  the  great  essential,  fundamental 
law  which  gives  to  every  Englishman  of 
every  degree,  the  right  of  knowing  his 
accusation,  and  of  claiming  his  trial  by  his 
peers !  We  are  going*  to  confer  on  the 
Crown,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absoluto 
and  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  British 
empire,  subject  too  to  no  questton,-^for  it 
would  be  a  mockery  not  to  assumci  indeed 
it  has  been  sufficiently  admitted,  that  a 
bill  of  indemnity  must  be  the  necessary 
appendage  of  this  measure,— why  then,  at 
least  we  Know  what  we  are  about ;  we  are 
legislating  with  our  eyes  open.  But  re- 
volting as  this  may  sound,  it  has  beeo 
done  before,  we  are  told.  It  has  been 
done  before  under  other  circumstances, 
then  why  not  under  present  circum- 
stances? It  has  been  done  for  a  f^ 
months,  then  whv  not  now  for  a  year,  or  a 
few  years  ?  It  has  been  done  in  time  of 
war,  then  why  not  in  time  of  pea6e  ?  It 
has  been  done  during  the  settmg  of  par- 
liament, then  why  not  during  a  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  ?  Such  is  the  course 
and  the  use  of  precedent  in  the  case  of  a 
great  popular  right.  Let  the  House  look 
well  to  that.  Neither  my  hon.  friend  op- 
posite, nor  either  of  my  hon.  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  with  all  their 
talents  and  all  their  knowledge  of  history 
have  been  able  to  establish  any  one  point 
of  analogy  between  the  present  and  any 
former  occasion.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
then,  that  we  are  called  upon  not  to 
follow  a  precedent,  but  to  create  one. 

Blackstone  says,  *'  This  experiment 
ought  only  to  be  tried  in  cases  of  extre.me 
emergency."  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  member  of  the  learned  profes«on, 
but  I  should  be  glad  that  any  lawyer 
would  be  pleased  to  interpret  what  jthia 
constitutional  writer  intended  by  an  ex- 
treme emergency  ?  Did  he  contemplate 
the  case  of  some  bands  of  labouring  ar- 
tisans, discontented  because  they  had  not 
work,  dissatisfied  only  because,  their 
families  had  not  food,  or  did  he  advert  to 
a  case  of  a  very  different  description,  the 
only  sort  of  case  in  which  this  measure  of 
dernier  resort  had  ever  been  called  in  aid, 
the  case  of  a  disputed  dynasty,  a  divided 
people,  a  kingdom  beset  by  foreign  and 
betrayed  by  domestic  enemies  i  No  such 
circumstances  exist  now,  and  will  any  man 
stand  op  iu  his  place  here  and  say,  that 
the  state  is  in  that  jeopardy  which  can  alone 
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b$  called  an  exireme  emergency  ?      Tb$ 
Amotts  Lonclon  conspiracy,  Ihat  iiopudeot 
CNttnce  of  half  a  do^ea  ruffiaoiy  uncon^ 
aeoted  and  uo«upported»  will  that— no(  at 
ieC  forth  in  all  the  extravagant  colouring 
of  the  first  renorti  but  as  U  appeared  in 
eWdence^— will  that  lead  o#  to  any  fqch 
eenolusioa  t     Or  the  projected  expedi* 
tioD  of  the  miserable  mep  from  Mancbes- 
leTf  with  their  children  in  the  blankets  at 
tbeir  backsi  and  who  were  dispersed  with 
t  wbisp^  of  strawf  will  that  justify  such  a 
eonclosioa  i    Or  the  last  disorderly  move*' 
ment,  commonly  called  Mr,  Oliver  s  iosur* 
lection*  when  this  handful  of  wretched 
dupes  (the  picture  was  a  movipff  one)  mis- 
led on^  to  be  betrayedt  threw  themielves, 
pale  and  emaciated  into  the  hedgerows  to 
perish.    WherOf  in  any  or  in  all  of  these 
which  form  the  turn  total  cf  the  imputed 
avert  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion,  do  we 
fiod  a  shadow  of  a  prete^Pt  for  inflicting 
vpoo  the  nation  the  lait  of  penalties,  a 
euspeaeion  of  the  Hid>ea9  Corpus  act? 
My  hoA.  friend  who  spoke  last,  bee  disr 
oovered   it  where   nobody  but  himself 
weuU  have  thought  of  looking  for  iti  in  a 
Sund^  newspaper.    In  God^  name  let 
the  editor  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  if 
be  haa  lransgreMed«  but  let  vm  not  hear 
so  ludicrous  an  argument  for  jo  aerioua  a 
meaiuffe.    He  has  discovered  farther  the 
jttPtification  of  this   odioua  bill   in  the 
petitions  (presented  long  ago,  hy  the  way» 
and  of  which  we  now  hear  nothmg)  in  fa- 
vomr  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
auifrage,  which  myhon.  friend  sa^s  are 
revolution.    I  concur  with  bim  in  his  opi- 
nion of  the  eaitravagant  absurdity  and  im* 
practieabiiity  of  such  theories;  on  that 
very  account,  however,  I  am  satisfied  they 
are  destined  to  but  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence;  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
borne  with  as  the  ebullition  of  a  moment 
of  suffiering.    But  it  is  dangerous  indeed 
to  make  the  |>etitions  of  the  people  the 

Kind  for  punishing  them ;  and  wnen  my 
•  friend  talks  of  their  asking  for  tewo* 
lution,  let  him  cj^iet  his  ajpprehensions  by 
assuring  himself,  that  when  they  intend 
revdutien,  they  will  not  ask  it  of  the 
legislature 

Now,  Sir,  it  has  been  argued,  with 
much  apparent  triumph,  that  wis  kur  has 
now  been  in  force  for  four  months ;  yet 
who,  it  has  been  asked,  has  ever  yet 
beard  of  any^  of  those  grievances  and  op* 
pressioDs  which  it  was  anticipated  migftt 
result  from  it  ?  In  the  first  place  I  ao» 
swer,  that  such  a  law  Is  in  itaetf  aaopprcM 


siei).  That  lo  withheld  from  fbe  paf^l^ 
of  Enghmd  their  birthright  because  s^mbo 
part  of  the  population  of  a  few  stated 
manufacturing  districts,  have  fbown 
symptoms  of  in9ubordii\ation.  is  an  op- 
pression. That  so  to  degrade  and  dif- 
grace  the  nation  ip  the  eye9  of  foreign 

giwers  is  an  injustice,  and  an  oppression* 
ut  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  in&ncy  of  thia 
power,  while  exercis^  under  the  in^ 
mediate  check  and  control  pf  parliament 
no  flagrant  instance  of  abuse  can  be 
stated  (which,  after  what  has  passed  i|i 
the  earlier  part  of  this  evening,  we  have  np 
very  solid  grounds  to  iuppoae),  I  say  we 
are  not  on  that  account  to  abate  one  jqt 
of  our  just  constitutional  jealousy;  for 
that  check  and  control  removed,  wlu^ 
security  have  we  that  its  future  adminis- 
tratipn  will  be  equallv  temperate?  Tbe 
personal  character  of  the  minister— ^tate  it 
as  high  ai  you  please,  and  I  am  aure  it 
cannot  be  stated  too  highlyi^-givea  ly 
lione;  for  he  is  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown,  when  thia  power  would 
devolve  on  his  perhaps  less  scrupulous 
sncoesaor. 

But  whence,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
have  gentlemen  derived  this  comfortabie 
assurance  (into  which  I  waa  surprised 
that  the  hon<  member  for  Bramber  .snould 
have  given  with  so  much  facility),  that  i^ 
point  of  feet  there  has  been,  up  to  thw 
time  neither  individual  hardship  nor  in- 
justice,—at  least  thev  do  not  derive  it  from 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  undersecre- 
tary of  state,  who  w  been  content  te 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  sucb  cooceme. 
Some  SO  or  40  peraona  are  actually  suffer- 
ing under  the  operation  of  tbi^  law.  Let 
us  look  at  tbeir  condition.  Upon  what 
information  have  they  been  suspected? 
Upon  such  as  satisfied  the  secretary  of 
state*  Sir,  the  best  men  may  err,  and 
ipformem  are  not  always  bo.neet,  though 
they  are  always  jealous.  Olivers  and 
Castlea  will  find  their  way  to  the  ear  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  they  will  multiply 
in  proportion  to  his  credulity.  Then  for 
,the  condition  of  these  men,  what  is  it  ? 
Tom  from  their  families,  they  are  not  told 
why, — they  ask  for  trial,  but  it  is  denied 
them.  Secluded  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  puoister  even  from  the  superintending 
eye  of  the  visiting  magistrate,  whom  the 
Mpvess  kw  of  the  land  had  sent  there  to 
be  their  protector;  immured,  for  aughl 
they  see  or  we  know  interminably,  these 
foriom  ereatures,  unknown  and  unheard 
of|  are  atoetched  in  tbeir  dyogaona  of  daip 
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pair;  and  it  is  because  they  are  unheard 
of  diat  we  are  invited  to  presume  that 
thej  are  not  wronged.  The  humane,  the 
constitutional  presumption!  The  autho- 
rity to  whom  i  have  already  referred  (no 
remarkable  enthusiast  or  visionary  on  the 
aide  of  the  people)  was  not  so  easily  satis- 
fied-^he  has  this  passage :  **  Attaclcs  upon 
life  and  property  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  magistrate  are  less  dangerous  to  the 
oommonwealth  than  such  as  are  made  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  To 
bereave  a  man  of  lifei  or  by  violence  con- 
fiscate his  estate  without  accusation  or 
trial  would  be  so  grou  and  notorious  an 
act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  convey 
an  afaurm  of  tyranny  throughout  the 
kingdom;  but  confinement  of  the  person 
by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  gaol,  where 
his  sufferings  are  either  unknown  or  for- 
gotten, b  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and 
therefore  a  more  dangerous  engine  of  arbi- 
trarv  government." 

Wlmt  becomes,  theny  of  this  argument, 
or  where  is  the  triumph  ?  but  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous one  for  the  friends  of  this  bill  to 
Save  introduced;  for  if  indeed  this  very 
measure  has  been  tried  for  four  months, 
and  after  so  long  an  e!tperience,  we 
beer  from  ministers  that  matters  are 
no  better;  have  we  not  on  our  side  a 
right  to  contend,  that  we  have  taken  a 
wrong  course,  and  ought  to  persevere  in  it 
no  longer.  Now  as  to  its  applicability 
what  have  we  heard?  There  is  not,! 
think,  one  gentleman  .who  has  yet  advo- 
cated this  bill,  who  has  not  set  out  with 
undertaking  to  establish  this  point,  with- 
out which  indeed  no  argument  could 
avafl  them  any  thing.  I  have  listened  to 
each  of  them  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  I  protest  that  I  have  heard  nothing 
like  an  argument,  to  prove  it  except  there 
be  any  involved  in  their  favourite  sweep- 
ing maxim,  that  whenever  a  partial  and 
'dmned  discontent  exists  any  where,  it 
most  be  most  meet,  right,  and  proper  that 
an  universal  and  unlimited  power  of  soli- 
tary imprisonment  should  be  vested  in  the 
ninisler  of  the  day.  Any  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  a  child's 
edition  of  the  history  of  England,  must 
know  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which  this 
extreme  measure  has  been  resorted  to,  it  I 
bas  been  directly  aimed  at  some  secret 
cabal  comprehending  property,  and  rank, 
and  station,  with  a  view  to  defeat  some 
growing  consphracy  against  the  Crown  by 
the  seisure  of  some  distinguished  chieft 
and  leaders;   in  the  sioghi  instance  in 
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which  it'  has  occurred  in  peace,  we 
know  that  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
premier  duke  of  the  realm,  together  with 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  others,  were 
the  immediate  objects  of  its  operation; 
but  arrest  and  carry  off  a  score  of  journey- 
men stocking  weavers,  supposed  to  be  im- 
Elicated  in  this  rebellion,  noi  of  the  bead 
ut  of  the  belly,  and  what  have  you  gain- 
ed? *'  a  score  as  good  as  they^  succeed 
them  on  the  morrow,  and  so  on  till  your 
already  saturated  gaols  will  no  longer 
hold  them.  Indeed  the  wider  secretary 
of  state  has  informed  us,  that  some  of 
these  dangerous  men  have  been  turned 
loose  as  fast  as  others  came  in,  and  that 
the  return  he  has  presented  to  us  only 
means  that  he  keeps  an  average  of  from 
SO  to  40  o</  libitum  incarcerated.    An  hatu 

Sentleman  on  the  floor  was  extremely  in- 
ignantat  this  arsument,  but  he  will  allow 
me  to  say  he  did  not  refute  it ;  had  he 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  we  should 
not  have  been  discussing  here  to-day  such 
a  proposition  as  this.  If  our  laws  are  to 
be  voted  insufficient  to  meet  such  an  exi- 
gency as  the  present,  and  it  is  determined 
to  resort  to  some  measure  of  violence,  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  far  more 
applicable  would  be  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Irish  Insurrection  act,  by  which  a 
power  is  given  to  proclaim  certain  disturb- 
ed districts  as  coming  under  its  operation, 
though  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  sup- 
posed to  recommend  it. .  The  law  we  pas- 
sed this  session  for  putting  down  all  secret 
political  associations,  and  restricting  public 
meetings  (whether  wise  or  justifiable  or 
not  in  all  its  enactments,  1  dbcuss  not 
now),  was  at  least  apposite  and  efficacious. 
But  for  the  measure  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, we  have  the  mortification  of 
knowing  beforehand,  not  merely  that  it  is 
violent  and  odious,  but  farther,  that  it  h 
inapplicable  and  absurd. 

It  has  been  asked,  however,  whether 
any  man  supposes  a  minister  would  en- 
cumber himself  with  so  troublesome  a 
thing  as  arbitrary  power,  if  it  were  sot 
strictly  necessary.  Sir,  I  would  refer 
those  who  ask  the  question  to  the  history 
and  practice  of  human  nature.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  the  character  and  habit  of  power  to 
extend  its  own  authority  and  encroach 
upon  the  limits  that  restrain  it }  But  ii^ 
the  present  case  I  have  a  more  specific 
answer ;  and  I  say  that  a  minister,  weak  in 
eveiy  thing,  save  m  the  enormous  and  over- 
srown  patronage  and  mfluence  of  the 
Crowiu  which  he  wields  at  his  comnumdy 
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never  yet  felt,  nor  ever  will  feel,  that  | 
he  has  power  enough.  Heap  up  your 
statute  book  with  restrictive  laws  upon 
restrictive  laws  till  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  country  is  borne  down, 
defaced,  destroyed  i^^Still  will  you  not 
have  succeeded  in  txiaking  such  an  ad- 
ministration strong,  because  it  carries 
within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  weak- 
ness. But  here  I  wish  to  speak  out  plainly 
and  boldly,  and  I  say  that  if  a  minister  of 
England  in  the  third  year  of  peace,  of 

grofound  peace,  with  no  external  appre- 
ension  of  any  kind,  with  19-20ths  of  the 
population  sound  at  the  core,  as  the 
^noble  member  for  Yorkshire  well  termed 
it,  ami  not  only  disposed  to  co-operate 
with,  but  deeply  interested  in  co-operating 
with  the  constituted  authorities — with  a 
large,  well  organized,  civil  police,  capa- 
ble upon  occasion  of  almost  indefinite 
extension^— with  a  force  of  not  less  than 
20,000  yeomanry  cavalry,  capable  also  of 
improvement  by  proper  encouragement 
(which  by-thc-by  like  every  thing  else, 
save  this  detestable  measure,  was  some- 
what tardily  thought  of),  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  with  that  which  no  peace  minis- 
ter ever  had,  and  I  trust  never  will  have 
acain— with  an  immense  standing  army  at 
his  back;  if,  I  say,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, a  minister  so  circumstanced  has 
not  nerve  enough  to  guarantee  with  his 
head  the  preservative  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, without  sweeping  away  the  last 
prop  and  stay  of  public  liberty,  there  is 
indeed  reason  enough  why  he  should  be 
removed,  but  none  at  all  why  he  should 
be  appointed  dictator. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  control 
concluded  a  speech  not  so  remarkable  for 
Its  point  or  force  as  his  speeches  usually 
are  (which  I  mention  only  as  evidence  of 
the  badness  of  his  cause),  with  declaring 
in  an  animated  strain,  that  the  object  of 
.this  bill  was  to  protect,  not  to  oppress.  It 
may  be  so ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so ;  but 
has  not  this  been  the  uniform  apology  for 
every  usurpation  of  power  by  all  govern- 
ments in  all  time  ?  When  was  the  stride 
from  limited  to  unlimited  power  ever  made 
but  it  was  done  professedly  for  the  good 
of  the  goveirned  ?  and  plausibly  too ;  for  the 
larger  the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  greater 
undoubtedly  are  its  means  of  protec- 
tion to  the  subject.  Of  all  governments, 
despotjsm  would  be  the  strongest  and  the 
,l)est,  if  we  could  secure  a  succession  of 
something  more  Uian  then  to  administer 
U  i  but  as  tji^t  cannot  bC|  and  princes  and 


ministers  are  but  men,  subjects  roust 
have  their  securities;  ours  we  obtained 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  cling  to  tliem 
with  a  desperate  tenacity.  Sir,  I  should 
be  disposed,  for  one,  to  consider  this  bill  as 
going  in  effect  to  repeal  rather  than  to 
suspend  that  without  which  the  consthu^ 
tion  of  England  is  an  empty  sound,  the 
act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  For,  in  my  con« 
science,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
chance  of  this  power  if  given  now,  being 
surrendered  in  the  next  session,  than  that  the 
income  tax  would  have  been  surrendered 
the  next  session  had  it  been  obtained— a 
chimera  which  no  reasonable  man  at  this 
time  of  day  entertains.  But  upon  their 
own  reasoning  it  cannot  be  expected;  for 
unless  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  imagine 
that  we  are  destined  soon  again  to  hail  the 
revival  of  all  that  factitious,  and,  in  some 
respects  I  fear,  pernicious  prosperity 
which  the  war  brought  along  with  it,  w 
there  not  too  much  ground  to  fear  tbi^ 
the  reasons  of  to-day  will  not  be  wanting 
to  the  gentlemen  opposite  in  the  next  ses- 
sion? Our  utmost  hope  then  must  be 
limited  to  an  occasional  taste,  some  slight 
reminiscence  of  our  former  liberties  when 
trade  happens  to  be  brisk,  and  wages  to 
run  high— by  the  standard  must  in  future 
be  struck  a  sort  of  assize  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  returns  from  Nottingham  and 
Manchester  must  henceforth  be  taken  as 
the  gauge  and  the  criterion,  of  Britisli 
freedom. 

Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  to  touch  uppa 
matter  that  might  be  offensive  in  any  quas- 
ter,  but  i  feel  that  I  should  not  do  my 
duty  if  I  sat  down  without  expressing  an 
earnest  and  anxious  hope  that  in  this  pro- 
ject we  do  not  see  the  o&pring  of  too  long 
and  intimate  a  connexioa  with  the  despotic 
powers  of  Europe.— The  recent  circum- 
stances of  the  world  have  unfortunately 
familiarised  us  too  much  with  power  in  all 
its  shapes.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  do 
not  desire  to  press  this  subject  farther, 
but  I  must  say;  that  of  all  moments,  tlie 
very  last  in  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
entertain  this  question,  would  be  that  in 
which  aleague  of  military  monarchsgoveros 
the  universe— a  league  in  which  England 
has  the  honour,  if  such  it  be,  of  being 
numbered  third  or  fourth— a  league,  some 
of  the  members  of  which,  have  not  yet 
bethought  them  of  redeeming  their  pro- 
mises to  the  subjects  of  free  constitutions 
and  Habeas  Corpus  acts— a  league  the 
very  best  object  of  which  appears  to  be 
to  disarm! 
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Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  more  than 
One  bon.  member,  and  more  especially  I 
Ibink  by  the  bon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle 

iwho  appears  to  have  long  since  aban- 
oned  all  his  old  pretensions  to  any  thing 
like  neutrality,  unless  they  are  inherent 
in  the  seat  which  he  appropriates  to  him- 
self), upon  the  hands  into  which  this  ter- 
rible authority  is  to  be  committed.  I  can- 
not consent  to  single  out  one  departmen- 
tally  where  all  are  equally  responsible  to 
parnament,  and  I  must  say,  that  if  I  have 
found  mjTself  unable  to  concede  what  is 
asked  to  the  case  produced,  and  the  rea- 
soning upon  it,  least  of  all  shall  I  be  dis- 
posed to  concede  it  on  the  score  of  con- 
fidence. For  I  cannot  forget,  I  'ought  not 
to  forget,  that  they  who  now  raise  the  cry 
of  **  Property  in  danger,*'  are  the  same 
who  heretofore,  for  their  own  purposes, 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  the  cry  of 
••  Church  in  danger.'*— Still  less  can  I  for- 
cet  that  they  into  whose  hands  the  confid- 
ing member  for  Corfe  Castle  is  so  ready 
to  pour  forth  either  this  or  any  other 
power,  aretheroselves  deeply,  criminally  re- 
iponsible  for  no  small  share  of  the  imita- 
tion that  has  grown  out  of  the  public  dis- 
tress. Are  they  not  the  same  ministers 
who, at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  sent 
down  the  Princfe  Regent  to  his  parliament 
with  an  ironical  congratulation  on  our  in- 
ternal prosperity, — thereby  proving  to  the 
whole  world  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  whose  affairs  they 
presumed  to  administer  ?  The  same  who 
when  on  the  return  of  peace,  they  should 
have  applied  themselves  promptly  and  un- 
remittingly to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  were  occupied  only  in  interesting 
themselves  in  power  by  perpetuatbg  a 
peace  income  tax  with  a  war  army  ?  The 
same,  in  short,  who  were  found  jobbing 
when  they  should  have  been  retrenching— 
who,  goaded  and  beat  and  driven  into 
every  measure  of  economy,  which  real  or  fic- 
titious they  have  since  adopted,  refused  to 
the  prayers  and  solicitations  of  the  entire 
nation  in  the  last  session  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  public  expenditure  f— 
and  what  followed  ?  Have  we  not  seen  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
in  a  fatal  precedence,  a  committee  of  dis- 
affection sit  first,  and  a  committee  of  re- 
trenchment follow  after  f— is  this  fair  play 
to  the  people?  Is  this  justice  to  the  prince 
whom  they  serve  ?  Why  then,  I  say,  if 
things  are  indeed  come  to  that  pass  that 
they  call  for  the  bill  in  my  band*-4>e  it  so, 
<i-4)iit  let  us  bear  no  more  of  confidence. 


But  I  am  sensible  that  I  must  be  fati- 

fuing  the  patience  and  attention  of  the 
louse, — I  will  conclude  by  exhorting  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  resolve  to  aid 
and  abet  this  system  of  error  and  of  mis- 
chief.—If  the  instructions  of  a  secretary  of 
state  to  magistrates  are  to  be  held  to  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  declaratory  laws — if 
again, and  always  as  against  the  people,  the 
arbitrary  dicta  of  a  minister  arc  to  be  pa- 
ramount to  a  positive,  express  written  sta- 
tute, and  prerogative  is  again  to  be  con- 
jured up  to  bear  down  law— if  such  are  the 
means  by  which  it  is  determined  to  meet 
the  transient  excesses  of  these  unhappy 
men,  who  have  heretofore  by  their  inaus-; 
try  contributed  their  share  to  the  national 
prosperity,  you  will  raise  a  flame  in  Eng- 
land, that  who  shall  undertake  to  extin- 
guish ! 

Sir,  these  local  disorders  must  call  prin- 
cipally for  local  and  particular  remedies,-^ 
they  may  further  demand  some  additions 
to  the  general  municipal  law,  and  they 
have  already  received  very  large  additions, 
— they  must  most  especially  require  the 
well-directed  vigilance  and  energy  of  a 
wise  and  prudent  government— but  never, 
let  legislative  violence  be  confounded  with 
executive  vigour !— For  our  more  ge- 
neral domestic  policy  I  should  say,— -let 
us,  before  it  is  too  late,  retract  our  errors, 
and  retrace  our  steps — let  us  subi<titute  a 
great  and  generous  system  of  conciliation, 
of  confidence,  and  of  concession — of  all 
errors  it  will  be  the  noblest,  of  all  dangers 
it  will  be  the  least.  Instead  of  making  ex- 
periments upon  the  public  liberties,  and 
playing  tricxs  with  the  constitution ;  in* 
stead  of  reducing  it  by  our  vote  of  to- 
night to  the  level  of  that  of  the  less  fa- 
voured governments  of  the  world,  let  us 
rather  hold  it  up  to  the  people  in  all  its 
purity  and  integrity.  Do  not,  after  the 
example  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  talk  to  them  onlv  in  admiration 
of  what  he  terms  its  pliability,  which 
means  that  you  may  twist  and  turn  it  to 
whatever  you  please,  but  tell  them  rather 
of  its  solidity,  its  stubbornness,  or  its  im- 
mutability. Above  all  things  teach  them 
that  the  aristocracy,  that  men  of  property 
are  not  to  be  lightly  induced  to  abandon 
in  a  panic  the  palladium  of  the  people's 
rights.  Teach  ttiem  that,  happen  what 
will,  that  at  least  shall  be  held  sacred  and 
inviolate ;  for  annihilate  it,  and  you  may 
build  your  Waterloo  bridges  and  Waterloo 
mbnmnenta  in  record,  and  it  will  be  a 
moumfal  omen  of  what  a  free  people  could 
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achieve,  but  the  spirit  that  conquered 
there  will  be  no  more !    [Hear,  hear  Ij* 

Colonel  Stanhope  believed  that  this  mea- 
sure was  calculated  to  secure  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  country.  For  hb 
part,  he  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  the 
committee  of  secrecy*  and  on  the  report 
which  they  had  made.  The  main  cause 
of  the  disaffection  which  had  appeared, 
arose  from  the  distresses  of  the  country: 
but  though  he  admitted  that  the  people 
had  borne  their  sufferings  with  great  forti- 
tude, it  was  necessary  to  save  them  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  pbrenzy*  He 
should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  bill. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  observed,  that  much  had 
been  said  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  constitution,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  learn  from  the  different  speakers 
what  the  precise  nature  of  that  danger 
was.  Some  spoke  of  one  danger  and  some 
of  another,  each  raising  a  phantom  of  his 
own  from  which  they  professed  to  have 
the  most  dreadful  apprenensions :  nothing 
had,  however,  been  said,  to  enable  any 
man  of  common  understanding  to  know 
what  they  meant,  except  indeed  what  had 
been  said  bv  the  hon.  member  near  biro 
(Mr.  Lamb),  who  had  manfully  and  plain- 
ly told  his  opinion  of  it,  that  it  was  solely 
directed  against  the  petitions  which  had 
been  sent  up  by  the  people  for  reform 
and  economy.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
indulged  himself  pretty  much  in  assertions 
respecting  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes, 
as  he  called  them,  which  had  lately  been 
proposed  by  some  individuals.  He  did 
not  find  fault  with  the  hon.  member  for 
making  such  assertions,  but  he  must  say 
it  was  just  as  easy  for  him  to  say  that  the 
bon.  member  and  his  friends  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  the  people  by  delusive 
statements,  and  by  measures  tending  to 
deprive  them  of  their  best  and  most  sacred 
rights,  which  he  (sir  Francis)  would  de« 
fend  to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  astonished  to  hear  the  hon. 
gentleman  defend  the  borough  system ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
do  so,  as  be  was  himself  a  borough  nomi- 
nee. The  hon.  gentleman  could  not  blame 
him,  if  he  attacked  the  system  and  its  ad- 
herents, for  to  them  he  owed  no  allegiance, 
but  on  the  contrary  eternal  hostility,  be- 
lieving them,  as  he  did,  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  those  evils  with  which,  unfortunately, 
this  ooce  happy  country  had  been  cursed. 
He  knew  the  motive  on  which  ministen 
acted  ia  the  present  occasion,  and  he 
would  frankly  teU  them,  that  it  would  be 


much  better  for  tliem  at  once  to  make  a 
law,  declaring  it  to  be  high  treason  for  the 
people  to  demand  that  they  should  be 
fairly  represented  in  that  House,  and 
their  complaints  attended  to.  Much  had 
been  said  about  insurrections  and  plots» 
but  he  asked,  where  did  they  exist,  and 
even  if  they  did  exist,  how  was  the  pre* 
sent  measure  likely  to  remove  or  prevent 
them  ?  The  preamble  to  the  original  act 
spoke  of  a  treasonable  insurrection  in  the 
country,  but  he  challenged  any  man  to 
produce  a  single  proof  of  this  being  a 
fact.  The  truth  was,  that  the  people  saw 
what  the  state  of  the  House  was; they 
saw  a  total  want  of  economy  in  every  de* 
partment  of  the  state ;— they  saw  burthens 
unnecessarily  imposed  on  them ;  and  they 
therefore  complamed.  To  get  rid  of  these 
complaints  was  the  sole  object  of  this  ex- 
traordinary measure,  and  to  give  it  some 
appearance  of  being  called  for,  plots  were 
said  to  be  formed  to  subvert  the  constitu* 
tion.  To  accomplish  this  object  spies 
were  employed  to  disseminate  d&saflkctioa 
and  excite  public  irritation.  That  spies 
had  been  employed,  was  not  denied  by 
ministers,  but  defended  on  the  ground  of 
such  employment  being  necessary  in  every 
free  government*  There  could  not  exist 
a  better  criterion  than  this  to  judge  of  a 
covemment,  for  it  certainly  was  degrad- 
in^  in  the  extreme  to  any  government  to 
think  that  it  had  not  the  affections  of  its 
subjects,  and  could  not  be  carried  on  ex- 
cept by  the  employing  of  such  infamous 
and  detestable  persons.  What,  theD, 
must  be  the  opinion  formed  of  the  British 
government,  when  its  ministers  could  un- 
blushingly  admit  that  they  had  employed 
and  rewarded  such  miscreants }  He^at 
that  moment  held  in  his  hand  a  vast  num- 
ber of  letters,  many  of  them  from  persons 
of  high  respectability,  and  well  known  to 
him,  in  which  it  was  decidedly  stated,  thai 
Oliver,  one  of  this  odious  gang,  had  ac- 
tually entrapped  some  individuals  into  the 
commission  of  those  deeds,'  to  prevent 
which  was  the  professed  object  of  the  pre- 
sent bill.  He  had  always  considered  these 
spies  to  be  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  ttid 
when  he  contemplated  what  ministers  now 
did,  he  could  not  oelp  being  forcibly  strack 
with  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in  America 
(the  only  free  country  he  believed  oa 
earth),  at  the  time  our  army  had  posses- 
sion of  its  capitd.  Then  indeed  one 
would  have  thought  was  the  time  when  a 
suspension  should  have  taken  place,  if 
ever  it  was  to  tsJce  placci  but  the  execia* 
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live  gof emineot  there  felt  too  much  re- 
apect  for  the  people*  and  had  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  the  rights  of  man,  to 
adopt  such  a  measure.  The  learned  ci« 
Lilian  (Dr.  Phtliimore)  had  uUcedofthe 
bill  as  a  measure  of  intimidation,  but  if 
aucb  a  system  as  that  of  intimidation  was 
once  introduced*  God  only  knew  where  it 
would  end,  or  what  it  would  lesd  to! 
Severity  most  lead  to  discontent,  and  this 
would  afford  a  plea  for  additional  severity. 
It  was  well  known  that  this  had  been  %U 
ways  the  case,  and  indeed,  what  else  had 
produced  all  the  discontent  in  Ireland,  and 
what  had  led  to  all  the  miseries  in  which 
she  had  been  involved  {  It  was  just  the 
aame  policy  we  in  this  country  were  called 
to  adopt»  and  all,  too,  under  the  auspices 
and  government  of  the  noble  lord  on  the 
other  tide.  He  held  now  in  his  hand  se- 
▼eral  affidoviu  respecting  the  system  then 
followed  by  that  noble  lord,  to  which  he 
abould  for  a  moment  or  two  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  One  of  tbem  was  by 
a  John  Hevey,  tobacco  and  souitmanu* 
fi^turer  in  Dublin,  who  stated, 

••  That  on  the  4th  of  June,  1798,  (when 
lord  Castlereagh  was  first  secretary  of 
state  to  the  lord  lieutenant)  deponent  was 
arrested  by  a  military  party  and  taken  to 
the  Royal  Eichange,  which  was  then  con- 
verted into  a  prison  and  place  for  the  in« 
flietion  of  torture  upon  persons  suspected, 
or  said  to  be  suspected,  of  treasonable 
practices.  Saith,  that  at  said  period  de- 
ponent was  of  the  age  of  24  years  or  there- 
abouts,  and  the  partner  of  hw  father  in  the 
brewing  business,  which  deponent  super- 
intend^, and  the  nett  profits  of  which 
amounted  to  about  SfiOOL  per  annum. 
That  whilst  deponent  was  at  the  said  Royal 
Exchange  he  was  required  by  dean  Beres- 
fbrd  to  give  information  to  government 
as  to  treasonable  persons  and  practices, 
who  thereupon  told  deponent  be  would 
serve  himself  by  complying,  or  words  to 
that  effect ;  and  at  the  same  time  Heniy 
Charles  Birr,  esi^.  then  town  major  of 
Dublin  and  a  resident  in  the  Castle  (and 
baving  daily  communications  as  deponent 
understood  and  believes  with  said  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  other  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  government),  threatened 
io  hang  deponent.  Saith,  that  after  depo- 
nent had  been  confined  at  the  said  Royal 
Exchange  for  about  two  days,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  prevot,  where  he  remained 
about  seven  weeks,  and  was  from  thence 
transmitted  to  Kilkenny  gaoL  Saith,  that 
the  night  before  deponeat'a  departure 


from  the  Prevot  for  Kilkenny,  William 
Sandys  (tlien  brigade- major  and  prevot- 
martial)  sent  his  servant  in  deponent's 
name,  to  deponent's  house,  for  his  (depo- 
nent's) horse,  which  was  of  the  value  of 
fifty  guineas,  or  thereabouts,  and  which  ha 
accordingly  got ;  and  said  Sandys,  about 
the  moment  of  deponent's  departure,  told 
deponent  that  he  would  never  return  from 
Kilkenny,  as  he  would  most  certainly  be 
hanged,  or  words  to  that  import  and  ef« 
feet.  Saith,  that  deponent  was,  soon  af^ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  transpor* 
tation  to  Botany  Bay,  as  it  was  notified  to 
him,  and  was  convicted  by  said  court  mar- 
tial of  being  an  united  Irishman,  upon  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses,  one  or  whom 
was  under  sentence  of  death,  but  promised 

Eardon,  as  deponent  understood  and  be- 
eves, for  so  swearing  against  deponent, 
althoueh  deponent  positively  saith,  he 
never  had  in  his  life  any  communication 
or  conversation  about  politics  with  the 
said  witness ;  and  the  said  other  witness 
was  confessedly  perjured.  Saith,  that 
upon  deponent's  having  heard  of  said  ex- 
traordinary sentence,  he  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  his  friends  and  relatives  in 
Dublin,  by  whom,  as  deponent  understood 
and  believes,  every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  passed  without  effect;  ana  at 
length  deponent's  sister  having  presented 
a  memorial  to  lord  Cornwallis  (then  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  government),  that 
nobleman  was  pleased  to  issue  an  order  for 
deponent's  liberation,  grounded  upon  a 
revision  by  his  lordship  of  the  minutes  of 
the  said  court-martial  and  a  certificate  to 
deponent's  loyalty  and  general  good  con- 
duct and  character  from  the  officers  of  the 
Roebuck  corps  of  yeoman  cavalry,  which 
waa,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  corps  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  and  of  which  deponent  was  at 
the  time  a  member.  Saith,  that  sometime 
after  deponent's  said  sentence,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  general  sir  Charles  Asgill, 
who  then  commanded  the  Kilkenny  dis- 
trict, who  stated  his  supposition  that  de- 
ponent was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
lustice  of  his  sentence,  at  which  deponent 
baring  expressed  surprise,  the  general 
then  observed,  *  We  are  told,  Mr.  Hevey, 

*  that  you  are  about  to  memorial  lord 

*  Cornwallis  for  your  liberation,  but  you 

*  are  not  likely  to  succeed ;  you  are  that 
<  sort  of  a  man  whom  government  would 
« wish  to  lend  out  of  tte  couotrji  andi  to 
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« prevent  any  farther  trouble,  we  will  re- 

<  sciad  that  part  of  the  sentence  which 

*  relates  to  vour  transportation  to  Botany 

<  Bay,  provided  you  will  quit  Ireland  for 
'.  seven  years,'  or  words  to  that  effect ;  to 
which  proposition  deponent  declined  to 
accede ;  and  upon  the  following  day,  the 
said  order  of  lord  Cornwallis  for  deponent's 
release  was  communicated  to  him.  Saith, 
tliat  upon  deponent's  return  from  Kilkenny, 
having  met  said  major  Sandys,  on  Arran 
Quay,  Dublin,  in  company  with  lord 
Enniskillen,  deponent  demanded  from  him 
his  said  horse,  which  however  said  Sandys, 
in  an  indignant  tone  of  voice,  refused  to 
return,  alleging  that  neither  he  (deponent) 
nor  any  other  traitor  should  ever  ride  said 
horse,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Saith,  that 
deponent  thereupon  commenced  an  action 
at  law  against  said  Sandys,  for  recovery  of 
said  horse,  or  the  value  thereof,  upon 
which  deponent  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Edward  Cooke,  the  then  undersecretary, 
and  confidential  friend  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  the  brother  in  law  of  said 
Sandys,  desiring  to  see  deponent,  and  de- 
ponent having  accordingly  waited  upon 
said  Cooke  was  by  him  indignantly  asked, 
whether  deponent  was  not  going  to  law 
with  an  officer  of  the  government,  and 
upon  deponent's  observing  in  answer,  that 
he  was  only  endeavouring  by  legal  means 
to  recover  his  property,  said  Cooke  then 
exclaimed  <  By  God,  Mr.  Hevey,  we  will 
^  hang  you  yet-^I  can  lay  my  finger.  Sir, 

<  upon  a  certain  paper/  to  show  you  that 

*  you  are  still  in  our  power,'  or  words  to 
that  import.  But  upon  deponent's  saying 
he  defied  him  to  do  so,  he  and  his  agents 
having  already  done  all  in  tlieir  power  to 
hane  him,  said  Cooke,  then  said  oe  would 
send  for  major  Sandys,  and  inquire  into 
the  transaction.  Deponent  saith,  he 
heard  nothing  further  fj^om  either  said 
Cooke  or  said  Sandys  until  the  trial  of  the 
action  so  commenced  by  deponent  against 
the  latter  was  about  to  talj^  place,  when 
deponent's  law  agent,  received  a  notifica- 
tion from  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  Crown  solici- 
tor, and  agent  for  said  Sandys  in  the 
transaction;  that  deponent's  said  horse 
should  be  restored,  and  all  the  law  ex- 
penses paid :  which  restoration  and  repay- 
ment took  place  accordingly.  Deponent 
saith,  that  whilst  he  was  in  confinement, 
both  at  the  Prevot  and  in  Kilkenny,  he  ex- 
perienced much  rigour;  and  during  his 
captivity  in  the  former  place,  he  saw  se- 
veral persons  tied  up  and  whipped,  with- 
out any  trialj  as  deponent  believes^  in  or- 


der (as  WB8  avowed)  to  extort  confession 
of  gulk  in  themselves,  or  others  from  them 
and  amongst  the  persons  so  treated,  depo- 
nent recollects  a  Mr.  Leach.  Deponent 
saith,  that  frdm  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  said  usuage  of  whipping  and  torture  at 
the  baracks,  and  various  parts  of  Dublm, 
he  is  convinced  in  his  conscience,  and  ve* 
rily  believes,  that  such  practice  was  re- 
sorted to  under  the  sanction  of  lord  Cas« 
tlereagh,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  other  efficient 
members  of  the  Irish  government;  and 
further  saith,  that  whilst  in  confinement  at 
Kilkenny  as  aforesaid,  said  sir  Charles 
Asgill  refused  deponent  the  allowance 
usually  granted  to  persons  in  his  situation, 
although  deponent  applied  for  same,  con- 
ceiving himself  to  .be  entitled  thereto, 
same  having  heretofore  been  usually 
granted  to  various  persons  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced aa  deponent.  John  Hevey." 
He  had  another  affidavit  to  the  fact  of 
torture  having  been  inflicted,  but  as  the 
House  appeared  not  disposed  to  listen  to 
these  documents,  he  would  not  trouble 
them  with  it*  He  thought,  however,  that 
they  ought  to  know  what  had  been  dons 
in  another  country,  under  the  same  autho- 
rity to  which  was  to  be  entrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  measure,  that  at 
least  they  might  do  what  they  determined 
to  do  with  their  eyes  open.  The  affidavit 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  which  the 
House  had  not  patience  to  hear,  was  that 
of  a  person  who  had  undergone  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  atrocious  torture  that 
could  be  imagined.  He  wished  the  House 
to  be  fully  aware  of  these  facts.  He  wish- 
ed them  to  trace  the  bloody  steps  of  the 
ministry  of  Ireland,  and  to  recollect  that 
they  were  going  to  put  this  country  in 
the  power  of  a  noble  lord,  whose  hands 
were  as  deep  in  the  transactions  of  the 
days  to  which  those  affidavits  alluded 
as  those  of  any  minister  of  that  period.^* 
At  the  head  of  the  spies  which  the  pre- 
sent administration  called  in  to  their  aid 
was  Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  name  he  had 
never  heard  any  one  from  Ireland  pro- 
nounce without  shuddering.  That  person 
had  found  his  way  into  a  grand  jury  in 
this  country,  that  found  an  indictment 
which  was  proceeded  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  oUier  spies.  Now,  he  believed 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  person  in  a 
grand  jury  vitiated  all  its  proceedmgs. 
An  act  of  Henry  4th  excluded  from  grand 
juries  persons  who  had  been  pardoned  for 
offences,  and  persons  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary for  treoion.    He  knew  not  if  Mr. 
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Revoolds  was  a  pardoned  person.    If  so, 
uodoubtfidly  he  was  not  fit  to  sit  on  a 
grand  jury.    Certainly  he  might  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  have 
taken  sanctuary  for  treason ;   for  he  had 
confessed  his  crimes  and  thrown  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  government.  Lord  Coke 
stated,  that  an  improper  person  of  the 
name  of  Scarlet  having  got  into  a  grand 
jury,  and  that  fact  having  been  discovered, 
It  was  determined  by  lUl  the  judges  that 
the  proceedings  of  that  jury  were  vitiated 
and   rendered   void.      Looking    at    the 
whole  of  the  recent  law  proceedings,  the 
House   would    see    notning   but   spies. 
There   was   one  notorious  spy   on   the 
grand  jury  by  which  the  indictment  was 
found.      Then  there   were   other   spies 
brought  forward  on  the  trial.      He  had 
heard  of  voters  being  dressed  up  at  an 
election  to  support  a  particular  candidate; 
but  he  bad  never  before  heard  of  a  wit- 
ness being  dressed  up  by  government  to 
give  his  evidence  in  a  state  trial,  in  order 
by  imparting  to  him  a  respectable  appear- 
ance to  impose  on  the  court.    Spies  were 
traversing  the  country  in  all  directions. 
Such  men  as  Castles  (who,  it  was  proved, 
had  himself  placed  in  the  waggon  the  am- 
munition   which   had  created  so    much 
alarm  in  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site) were  every  where  employed  by  go- 
vernment.     Could   any  tning  be  more 
odious  and  detestable  than  such  a  system  ? 
An    informer,  who,  guilty-struck,  con- 
fiEMsed  his  crime,   might  with   propriety 
give  such  evidence  as  should  prevent  the 
mischief  which  he  had  engaged  to  assist  In 
perpetrating;  but  what  could  equal  the 
infamy  of  a  hired  spy,  who,  if  he  could 
not  find  oftnce,  would  make  it— who,  if 
he  knew  of  a  green  bag,  would  take  care 
to  discover  enough  to  fill  it  ?  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  mind  of  man  could  con- 
template any  thing  more  atrocious.    The 
luble  lord,  however,  had  said,  the  other 
evening,  that  he  would  employ  them,  or 
take  any  other  steps  that  ne  chose,  al- 
though   he    might   thereby   disturb  the 
social  comfort   of  traitors.      What  the 
noble  lord    meant  by  that   expression, 
he  did  not  know,  except  he  alluded  to 
the  social  comfort   of  cabinet  dinners. 
Such  was  not  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  government  of  England.    It  was  not 
what  the  people  or  even  the  gentlemen 
of  England  would  long  bear.    If  the  no- 
ble lord  did  not  know  how  to  govern  by 
law,  be  bad  better  make  room  for  those 
who  did.    The  bill  before  the  House  was 


not  properly  designated  at  a  bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.    It  was 
a  great  deal  more.    It  gave  powers  which 
government  would  not  possess,  had  no 
Habess  Corpus  act  existed.    Were  therft 
no  Habeas  Corpus,  persons  apprehended 
would  be  left  to  their  remedy  by  the  old 
law;    and,    although,    perhaps,    slowly, 
would  certainly  some  time  or  other,  De 
brought  before  a  jury.    But  the  present 
measure  would  enable  ministers  to  impri- 
son men  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  not 
bring  them  to  trial  at  all.    To  imprison 
them,  too,  in  solitary  confinement!    Al- 
though he  would  certainly  not  be  dis- 
posed to  give  it,  yet  the  power  of  hang- 
ing without  trial  would  be  a  better  power 
to  confer  than  the  power  given  by  this 
bill ;  because  the  one,  being  done  in  the 
open  day,  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be 
abused  as  the  other.    Ministers  did  not 
seem  even  to  know  whom  they  had  al- 
ready imprisoned  under  the  act.    Persons 
of  former  times  had  been  left  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Bastile  until  they  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  secretary  of  state  now 
thought  it  hard  to  be  called  on  suddenly 
to  know  what  he  had  done  with  the  Eng- 
lishmen taken  into  custody  under  his  war- 
rant.   He  confessed  he  was  astonished  at 
the  concurrence  in  this  measure  of  an  hon. 
and  religious  gentleman  who  laid  claim  to 
superior  piety,  as  it  unquestionably  was  of 
all  others,  the  most  hostile  to  vital  chris- 
tianitr.    Nothing  could  be  more  opposite 
to  all  the  laws  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
morality— nothing  could  be  more  anti- 
christian  than  to  shut  up  persons  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  cut  them  ofi'  from 
all  communication  with  their  nearest  and 
dearest  firiends.    The  hon.  and  religious 
gentleman  no  doubt  recollected  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jesus  against  the  wicked :  **  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  save  me  no  drink ;  I 
was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  I  was 
sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.*' 
How  affecting  was  the  Isst  clause  of  this 
passage !  ^*  I  was  sick  and  in  prison ;"  two 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befai 
human  nature.      But  when  to   that  was 
added,   that  the  sick  prisoner  was  de* 
prived  of  every  other  consolation,  what 
could  be  said  of  those  men  who  not  only 
did  not  visit  him  themselves,  but  would 
not  allow  others  to  do  so?    Could  any 
thing   be  more  atrocious  {    Could  ^  any 
thing  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which    pervaded  the   law   of 
England^— Another  material  part  of  the 
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many  wars  since  was,  because  thai  influ- 
ence was  diminished.  This  was  a  propo- 
sition which,  in  his  opinion,  required  only 
to  be  stated  to  show  its  absurdity.  The 
noble  earFs  argument  went  to  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised through  other  channels  than  those 
in  which  it  was  at  present  directed ;  but  he 
ought  to  consider,  that  a  complete  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place  in  the  country 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  influence 
ought  to  operate.  Within  the  last  SO 
years  there  had  certainly  been  about  SO 
offices  taken  away ;  but  they  were  either 
offices  in  which  no  business  was  done,  or 
such  as  had  been  greatly  overpaid.  The 
real  difference  therefore  was,  that  while 
those  offices  in  which  no  business  was  done 
were  abolished,  those  of  actual  business 
were  increased.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
they  should  all  continue  to  exist.  The 
clamour  of  the  Spa-fields  meetin|;s,  or  of 
any  assemblages  of  that  descriptioni  was 
Bot  to  be  regarded ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  measure  now  before  their  lordships  had 
the  approbation  of  all  the  loyal  ana  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  community. 

liord  Hedesdale  saw  nothing  in  this  new 
measure  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  opinion 
heliad  formerly  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  sinecures:  he  thought  th^  principle 
destructive  even  of  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
doo,  and  rendered  the  king  the  onlv  per- 
son in  his  realm  who  was  incapable  of 
conferring  a  personal  favour.  The  prin- 
eipal  objection  urged  in  1812  and  181S 
was,  that  the  House  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  question;  that  objec- 
ti(m  had  prevailed;  and  what  new  lights 
hadlsince  been  procured  to  lead  to  any 
ether  oooclosion}  With  regard  to  sine- 
GureSi  he  admitted,  that  the  important 
duties  formerly  connected  with  the  offices 
had  not  of  late  years  been  executed,  but 
at  any  future  period  the  individuals  hold- 
ins  those  places  might  be  called  upon  to 
Aifil  them.  Some  of  them  had  high  judi- 
eial  functions  annexed  to  them;  and 
would  the  House  consent  that  they  shocdd 
be  asaigned'over,  on  the  sudden,  and  with- 
<mt  investigation,  to  the  department  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  which  itself  had  been 
mudi  misrepresented?  Never  had  a  more 
mjost  cry  been  raised  against  any  thing 
dian  against  the  forest-laws  of  this  country, 
which  were  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  liberty, 
when  rightly  understood.  The  office  of 
dhief-iustiee  in  eyre  feU  under  die  same 
connderation  as  other  places  mentioned 
with  it.    One  of  the  pnadpal  previlioDf 


of  the  bill  was  the  abolition  of  the  offices 
of  teller  and  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  originally  instituted  for 
the  control  of  the  Treasury ;  yet  now,  by 
a  singular  perversion  of  the  system,  the 
deputies  (who  in  future  were  to  discharge 
all  the  functions)  were  to  be  made  subject 
and  subservient  to  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. His  lordship  concluded  by  warning 
the  House  not  to  yield  to  popular  clamour. 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  calmly  and 
soberly  expressed;  but  it  was  equally  its 
duty  to  submit  to  nothing  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  intimidation. 

£arl  Gros^enor  said,  that  the  question 
had  been  frequently  discussed,  both  on 
prmciple  and  in  detail ;  but  at  present  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  particulars  of  the  measure.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  bill  now  came  forward 
under  more  favourable  auspices;  not  in« 
deed  that  any  praise  was  due  to  ministers, 
or  to  himself  and  those  who  had  perse- 
vered in  calling  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject;  the  credit  belonged  to  the 
nation,  who,  with  one  voice,  now  claimed 
that  sinecures  should  be  abolished.  The 
House  was  not  indebted  for  the  measure 
to  popular  clamour,  which  one  noble  lord 
haa  censured,  but  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
country,  expressed  in  every  petition  laid 
upon  tne  table  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
He  objected  to  the  clause  of  compensa- 
tion, which  he  saw  in  the  bill  before  the 
House.  The  pension  list  at  present 
amounted  to  280,000^.  and  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  for  casting  new  burdens  upon 
the  people.  One  noble  earl  had  argued, 
that  this  measure  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  Crown; 
but,  at  least,  it  diminished,  on  the  whole^ 
the  weight  which  the  nation  had  to  sustam. 
The  influence  of  the  Crown  had,  indeed, 
of  late  years,  most  lamentably  spread  into 
aU  the  employments  of  life— ^no  place  was 
f^ee  from  its  visitation,  and  that  chiefly 
flrom  the  immense  enlargement  of  the 
revenue ;— it , 

^*  lives  thro'  dl  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
^  Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.'* 

Yet  even  allowing  that  the  bill  augmented 
the  inflnenee  for  the  present,  that  influ* 
enCe could  only  be  or  short  duration;  it 
would  not  be  nereditary,  as  was  now  not 
unfrequently  the  case. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  said,  that  it  the 
noble  earl  supposed  that  the  present  bill 
was  at  aH  like  that  of  1819  and  IBIS,  ho 
wai  foast  egregkiiisly  niistakeoi^there  was 
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not  the  ilighteBt  similarity.  He  had  pre- 
aerved  the  bill  of  1B12  and  1813  as  one  of 
the  greatest  legislative  curiosities  ever 
exposed  in  a  house  of  parliament ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  course 
of  50  centuriest  so  much  absolute  nonsense 
would  not  be  brought  forward*  Such  a 
parade  of  miserable  jargon  never  before 
defaced  parliamentary  parchment.  Some 
noble  lords  had  referred  to  the  authorities 
of  sir  M.  Hale  and  lord  Coke;  but  he 
wished  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  to 
consider  what  those  two  great  men  would 
have  said  upon  certain  grants  of  land  and 
valuable  leases,  whether  they  were  not  in 
reality  the  greatest  sinecures  in  the 
country. 

'  Lord  Enkine  warned  the  House  against 
the  auementing  power  and  weight  in 
the  bfdance  of  the  constitution  which 
the  other  House  of  parliament  was  ac- 

auiringi  and  which  was  exemplified  by.i 
be  fact,  that  it  bad  the  power  of  re- ! 
moving  any  minister  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  appoint.  Above  all,  their  lord- 
abipa  oagnt  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  im- 
properly yield,  because  the  other  House, 
session  after  session,  besieged  it  with  the 
•ame  bills,  or  at  least  with  bills  haVing  the 
same  principle.  It  was  necessary  first  to 
inquire  who  made  the  demand  that  sioe- 
curet  should  be  abolished,  and  next,  what 
was  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  that 
demand  ?  If  both  thiese  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  no  pretence 
for  the  measure  now  submitted.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  reasonable 
matters,  and  suddenly  consenting  to  such 
im  alteration  of  the  fixed  constitution  as 
deprived  the  king  of  a  power  he  had 
hitherto  at  all  times  possessed.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  mere  pensions,  and  offices  of 
high  dignity  for  the  reward  of  distinguished 
services ;  and  compared  the  latter  to  archi- 
lectural  ornaments,  which,  while  they  in- 
creased the  beauty,  in  fact  also  added  to 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  edifice. 
Heaigued  that,  if  sinecures  were  abolished 
the  neople  would  not  in  fact  tie  gainers,  as 
the  lees  of  the  offices  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Considering  the  power  the  House 
of  Commons  possessed,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  and  weight  among  the 
l^MUng  individuals  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Ardcn  was  sorry  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  principle  of  the  bill.    He 
considered  sinecures  as  a  means  vested  in 
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the  Crown  for  repairing  the  misfortunes  of 
noble  families,  torn  and  destroyed  by  the 
injuries  of  time.  The  present  bill  went 
entirely  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  those 
means,  and  to  substitute  nothing  for  them* 
He  had  no  doubt  his  noble  friends  were 
actuated  by  honourable  motives;  but  in 
this  instance  the  interest  of  ministers  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Crown* 
Viewing  the  bill  as  operating  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Crown,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  House  could 
accede  to  such  a  measure,  and  he  thought 
that  they  had  not  shown  the  throne  due 
respect  in  countenancing  it  so  far. 

Earl  Bathurstt  in  reply  to  the  objection 
that  this  bill  went  to  take  officfs  out  of  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  observed,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  suppose  that  the  Crown 
would  dispose  of  any  office  without  an  ac* 
company  ing  responsibility;  but  theofficesof 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  clerk  of  the 

Sells  were  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
ut  in  that  of  the  Treasury.  As  to  the 
objection,  that  pensions,  being  a  matter  of 
right,  would  call  for  no  gratitude  from  the 
objects  of  such  bounty,  this  might  have 
been  so  under  the  former  bill ;  but  at  pre* 
sent  the  number  of  pensions  being  limited, 
the  Crown  would  exercise  a  selection,  and 
the  objects  of  such  selection  must  alwaya 
be  beholden  for  the  preference. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques* 
tion,  that  the  bill  be  committed  :-^on- 
tents,  27  ;  Not-contents,  7.  The  bill  then 
passed  through  the  committee* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondat/,  June  30. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  BinL.] — On 
the  order  of  tlie  da^  for  further  consider- 
ing the  report  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Caicrqft  considered  this  proposition 
one  of  too  great  moment  to  the  mercantile 
and  landed  interest,  to  pass  into  a  law, 
without  givingthe  subject  the  most  elaborate 
investigation.  Where  were  the  reasons  on 
which  this  bill  was  founded  ?  The  probable 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  money  market, 
and  the  different  species  of  government 
stock,  was  of  too  much  interest  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  without  scru- 
tinizing into  what  those  consequences  or 
efforts  might  be.  He  therefore  suggested 
the  propriety  of  not  pressing  the  bill 
through  the  further  stages,  as  he  feared 
that  at  present  neither  the  House  nor  the 
public  were  prepared  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  deserved* 
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many  wan  since  was,  because  that  influ- 
ence was  diminished.  This  was  a  propo- 
sition which^  in  his  opinion,  required  only 
to  be  stated  to  show  its  absurdity.  The 
noble  earl's  argument  went  to  show  that 
the  influence  ofthe  Crown  ought  to  be  ex- 
erdsed  through  other  channels  than  those 
in  which  it  was  at  present  directed ;  but  he 
ought  to  consider,  that  a  complete  change 
of  opinion  had  uken  place  in  the  country 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  influence 
ought  to  operate.  Within  the  last  30 
years  there  had  certainly  been  about  30 
offices  taken  away ;  but  they  were  either 
oflices  in  which  no  business  was  done,  or 
such  as  had  been  greatly  overpaid.  The 
real  diflerence  therefore  was,  that  while 
those  offices  in  which  no  business  was  done 
were  abolished,  those  of  actual  business 
were  increased.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
they  should  all  continue  to  exist.  The 
clamour  of  the  Spa-fields  meetings,  or  of 
any  assemblages  of  that  description,  was 
BOt  to  be  regarded ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  measure  now  before  their  lordships  had 
the  approbation  of  all  the  loyal  and  well- 
dispoied  part  of  the  community. 

Lord  Redeidale  saw  nothing  in  this  new 
measure  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  opinion 
he  had  formerly  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  sinecures:  he  thought  th^  principle 
destructiTe  even  of  a  part  ofthe  constitu- 
tioD,  and  rendered  the  king  the  only  per- 
son in  his  realm  who  was  incapable  of 
cmiferring  a  pergonal  favour.  The  prin- 
eipal  objection  urged  in  1812  and  1818 
was,  that  the  House  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  question;  that  object 
tion  had  prevailed;  and  what  new  lights 
hadlsince  been  procured  to  lead  to  any 
ether  conclosion?  With  regard  to  sine- 
ctiresi  he  admitted,  that  the  important 
duties  formerly  connected  with  the  offices 
had  not  of  late  years  been  executed,  but 
at  any  future  period  the  indiyiduals  hold- 
ing those  places  might  be  called  upon  to 
flilfil  them.  Some  of  them  had  high  judi- 
cial functions  annexed  to  them;  and 
would  the  House  consent  that  they  should 
be  asfeigned'over,  on  the  sudden,  and  with- 
out investigation,  to  the  department  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  which  itself  had  been 
much  misrepresented?  Nerer  had  a  more 
imjust  cry  been  raised  against  any  thing 
dian  against  the  forest-laws  of  this  oountry, 
which  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  liberty, 
when  rightly  understood.  The  office  of 
ohief-iustice  in  eyre  felf  under  the  same 
conrideration  as  other  places  mentioned 
with  it.    One  of  the  pru^cipd  proviiiona 


of  the  bill  was  the  abolition  of  the  offices 
of  teller  and  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  originally  institutea  for 
the  control  of  the  Treasury ;  yet  now,  by 
a  singular  perversion  of  the  system,  the 
deputies  (who  in  future  were  to  discharge 
all  the  functions)  were  to  be  made  subject 
and  subservient  to  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. His  lordship  concluded  by  warning 
the  House  not  to  yield  to  popular  clamour. 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  calmly  and 
soberly  expressed;  but  it  was  equally  its 
duty  to  submit  to  nothing  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  intimidation. 

£arl  Grosvenor  said,  that  the  question 
had  been  frequently  discussed,  both  on 
principle  and  m  detail ;  but  at  present  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  particulars  of  the  measure.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  bill  now  came  forward 
under  more  faTourable  auspices;  not  in« 
deed  that  any  praise  was  due  to  ministers, 
or  to  himself  and  those  who  had  perse- 
vered in  caUing  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject ;  the  credit  belonged  to  the 
nation,  who,  with  one  voice,  now  claimed 
that  sinecures  should  be  abolished.  The 
House  was  not  indebted  for  the  measure 
to  popular  clamour,  which  one  noble  lord 
haa  censured,  but  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
country,  expressed  in  every  petition  laid 
upon  the  table  for  a  redress  of  grievances* 
He  objected  to  the  clause  of  compensa- 
tion,  which  he  saw  in  the  bill  before  the 
House.  The  •  pension  list  at  present 
amounted  to  230,000^.  and  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  for  casting  new  burdens  upon 
the  people*  One  noble  earl  had  argued, 
that  this  measure  rather  increased  thaa 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  Crown; 
but,  at  least,  it  diminished,  on  the  whde^ 
the  weiffht  which  the  nation  had  to  sustain. 
The  influence  ofthe  Crown  had,  indeed, 
of  late  years,  most  lamentably  spread  into 
all  the  employments  of  life— *no  place  was 
free  from  its  visitation,  and  that  chiefly 
flrom  the  immense  enlargement  of  the 
revenue ;— it . 

**  lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro*  all  extent, 
**  Spreads  unfivided,  operates  unspent." 

Yet  even  allswing  that  the  Mil  augmented 
the  inflnence  for  the  present,  that  influ- 
enee  could  only  be  or  short  doration;  it 
would  not  be  nereditary,  as  was  now  not 
unfrequently  the  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  i#  the 
noble  earl  supposed  that  the  present  bill 
was  at  aU  like  thai  of  1819  and  181B,  he 
was  moit  egregiously  misiakeor^theve  was 
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liot  the  slightest  similftrity.  He  had  pre- 
served the  bill  of  iai2  and  1813  as  one  of 
the  greatest  legislative  curiosities  ever 
tzposed  in  a  house  of  parliament ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  course 
of  50  centuries,  so  much  absolute  nonsense 
would  not  be  brought  forward*  Such  a 
parade  of  miserable  jargon  never  before 
defaced  parliamentary  parchment.  Some 
noble  lords  had  referred  to  the  authorities 
of  sir  M*  Hale  and  lord  Coke;  but  he 
wished  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  to 
consider  what  tliose  two  great  men  would 
have  said  upon  certain  grants  of  land  and 
Yaluable  leases,  whether  they  were  not  in 
reality  the  greatest  sinecures  in  the 
country. 

•    Lord  Enkine  warned  the  House  against 
the  augmenting    power    and  weight  in  i 
the   bfuance  of  the    constitution  which 
the  other  House  of  parliament  was  ac-  i 

attiring,  and  which  was  exemplified  by.! 
be  fact,  that  it  had  the  power  of  re- ; 
moving  any  minister  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  appoint.  Above  all,  their  lord- 
abipt  OQghe  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  im- 
properly yield,  because  the  other  House, 
session  after  session,  besieged  it  with  the 
same  bills,  or  at  least  with  bills  haVing  the 
same  principle.  It  was  necessary  first  to 
inquire  who  made  the  demand  that  sine- 
cures should  be  abolished*  and  next,  what 
was  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  that 
demand  ?  If  both  these  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  no  pretence 
for  the  measure  now  submitted.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  tlie  people  in  reasonable 
matters,  and  suddenly  consenting  to  such 
im  alteration  of  the  fixed  constitution  as 
deprived  the  king  of  a  power  he  had 
hitnerto  at  all  times  possessed.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  mere  pensions,  and  offices  of 
high  dignity  for  the  reward  of  distinguished 
aervioes ;  and  compared  the  latter  to  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  which,  while  they  in- 
creased the  beauty,  in  fact  also  added  to 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  edifice. 
He  argued  that,  if  sinecures  were  abolished 
the  people  would  not  in  fact  be  gainers,  as 
the  fees  of  the  offices  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Considering  the  power  the  House 
of  Commons  possessed,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  and  weight  among  the 
loMing  individuals  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Arden  was  sorry  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  principle  of  the  bill.    He 
considered  sinecures  as  a  means  vested  in 
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the  Crown  for  repairing  the  misfortunes  of 
noble  families,  torn  and  destroyed  by  the 
injuries  of  time.  The  present  bill  went 
entirely  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  those 
means,  and  to  substitute  nothing  for  them* 
He  had  no  doubt  his  noble  friends  were 
actuated  by  honourable  motives;  but  in 
this  instance  the  interest  of  ministers  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Crown« 
Viewing  the  bill  as  operating  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Crown,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  House  could 
accede  to  such  a  measure,  and  he  thought 
that  they  had  not  shown  the  throne  due 
respect  in  countenancing  it  so  far. 

£arl  Bathurst^  in  reply  to  the  objection 
that  this  bill  went  to  take  offices  out  of  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  observed,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  suppose  that  the  Crown 
would  dispose  of  any  office  without  an  ac« 
companying responsibility;  but  the  officesof 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer  and  clerk  of  the 
pells  were  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
but  in  that  of  the  Treasury.  As  to  the 
objection,  that  pensions,  being  a  matter  of 
riglit,  would  call  for  no  gratitude  from  the 
objects  of  such  bounty,  this  might  have 
been  so  under  the  former  bill ;  but  at  pre* 
sent  tho  number  of  pensions  being  limited, 
the  Crown  would  exercise  a  selection,  and 
the  objects  of  such  selection  must  alwaya 
be  beholden  for  the  preference. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques* 
tion,  that  the  bill  be  committed :— Con- 
tents, 27  ;  Not-contents,  7.  The  bill  then 
passed  through  the  committee. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  June  30. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  BinL.] — On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  further  consider* 
ing  the  report  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  considered  this  proposition 
one  of  too  great  moment  to  the  mercantile 
and  landed  interest,  to  pass  into  a  law, 
without  giving  the  subject  the  most  elaborate 
investigation.  Where  were  the  reasons  on 
which  this  bill  was  founded  ?  The  probable 
efiect  it  would  have  on  the  money  market, 
and  the  difierent  species  of  government 
stock,  was  of  too  much  interest  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  without  scru- 
tiniatng  into  what  those  consequences  or 
efforts  might  be.  He  therefore  suggested 
the  propriety  of  not  pressing  the  bill 
through  the  further  stages,  as  he  feared 
that  at  present  neither  the  House  nor  the 
public  were  prepared  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  deservea* 
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Sir  H,  Pamell  said,  the  proper  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  oo  this  blTl  was»  not  that 
trbich  his  hon.  friend  had  pat,  namely, 
where  were  the  reasons  on  which  this  bill 
for  repealing  the  usury  laws  was  founded ; 
but  this  question,  where  were  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  these  laws 
could  be  justiBed  ?  If  the  reasons  upon 
which  these  laws  were  originally  consr- 
Aered  to  be  expedient  were  carefully  ex« 
amined,  they  would  be  found  to  depend 
upon  such  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
and  use  of  money  as  belonged  to  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  most  ignorant 
times;  and  particularly  to  those  dses 
when  the  principles  of  commercial  policy 
were  wholly  unknown»  The  value  of 
capital  employed  in  extending  industry 
among  the  people^  or  in  adding  to  the 
public  wealth  by  the  profitable  use  of  it, 
bad  not  been  thought  of,  when  the  lend- 
ing H  for  a  fair  remuneration  was  set  down 
as  ft  gross  abuse  in  favour  of  the  rich,  and 
Co  the  prejudice  of  the  poor.  It  would 
be  found  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  grounds  on  which  the  usury  laws 
were  founded,  which  is  not  altogether  at 
varianee  with  all  those  principles  which 
the  wisest  authorities  harve  laid  down  as 
the  trae  principles  of  trade.  Yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true>  that  some  of  those  who  are 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the  full 
value  of  their  principles,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  apply  them  to  the  care  of 
the  usury  laws.  If  the  taking  of  interest 
for  money  is  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  it 
consisls  in  a  bargain  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower*  which  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  all  other  bargains.  The 
borrower  finds  it  his  advantage  to  take  the 
lander's  money,  and  to  give  a  fiiir  remune* 
ration  for  it ;  and  the  lender  is  induced 
to  confer  this  advantage,  if  the  remunera- 
tion is  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  the 
value  of  his  money,  and  the  risk  he  incurs 
in  placing  it  out  of  bis  power.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  that  he  must  secure  not 
only  a  sum  which  shall  be  a  sufficient 
one  for  the  actual  use  of  his  money,  but 
also  ibr  the  risk  he  runs,  which  renders 
it  cjuite  impossible  to  fix  a  rate  of  interest 
which  shall  suit  all  cases ;  for  both  the 
actual  value  of  money  and  the  risk  in- 
curred vary  according  to  so  many  circum- 
atances,  that  no  fixed  rate  can  ever  be 
devised  which  shall  not  operate  to  the  in- 
jury of  either  the  borrower  or  the  lender. 
•Woen  the  great  importance  of  the  firee 
circulation  of  capital  to  all  4iiida  of  trade 


is  duly  attended  to^  it  most  lie  admitted 
that  a  law  which  fixes  the  maximum  of  ita 
price,  must  be  productive  of  a  very  nm- 
chievoua  restriction  upon  its  natural 
powers ;  it  was  like  fixing  a  price  upoi^  a 
valuable  manufacturmg  machine,  whicb 
should  be  too  low  to  pay  the  person  whtf 
made  it,  the  expenses  be  had  incurred 
upon  it.  It  was  Impossible  to  conceive 
how  any  legislative  interference  could  bd 
more  detrioMntal  to  the  industry  and 
weaflth  of  the  country  than  that  which  di* 
rectly  checked  the  natural  course  of  ea*' 
pital,  the  great  mover  of  all  industry,  by 
depriving  those  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  wbe  had  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  it, 
if  those  who  were  willing  to  lend  it,  could 
secure  a  just  and  safe  remuneration.  For 
these  reasons,  he  thought  the  House  and 
the  public  very  much  indebted  to  the 
learned  serjeant  who  had  broagbt  in  the 
bill,  and  he  hoped  he  would  persevere  m 
urging  his  measure,  until  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  should  acquiesce  i»  tBe 
policy  of  adopting  it* 

General  Mitchell  contended,  that  A€ 
operation  of  the  bill  would  shake  instead 
of  extend  credit,  generally  speaking.  It 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  money^Iendera 
admirably,  who,  he  feared/  would  be  the 
only  persons  benefited. 

Lord  Castlereagh  suggested  ta  the 
learned  member,  to  whom  he  thauffht  the 
country  indebted,  in  thus  bringing  forward 
the  propositiott  in  a  tangible  form,  that  H 
would  be  more  advisable  to  ^rant  ao 
extension  of  time  for  its  doe  eonsideratten. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  consented  to  post- 
pone the  measure,  and  moved  that  the  re* 
port  be  taken  into  fartherconsideration'thii 
day  three  montha;  which  was  agreed  tOb 

Droits  op  Admiralty.]  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  in  behalf  of  sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
whose  motion  on  this  subject  stood  for  to- 
morrow, stated,  that  his  hon.  ami  learned 
friend  wished  his  motion  to  stand  ove^ 
for  an  early  day  in  the  next  session. 

Irish  Grand  Jctrt  PRBSBNTireirra 
Bill.]  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  moved,  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  farther  conaidera* 
tion  of  the  report  of  this  bill. 

Sir  P,  Flood  opposed  the  bill.  It  inn 
plied  that  the  conduct  of  Grand  Juries 
had  been  improper,  which  he  would  neter 
admit.  The  measure  ought  to  be  jkmI* 
poned,  atfd  to  be  brought  forward  after  it 
should  have  been  more  maturely  eonai* 
dared  next  seasioii.    It  was  ao  enactmcBi 

t 
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^g^xlgt  prodeii€«^  economy^  sad  every 
principle  iriach  boih  iidet  of  the  Home 
bed  so  warioly  pro^ieted  during  the  ses- 
aioo*  It  created  S6  officerj  of  considera- 
ble emolument,  and  appoiotable  by  the 
ffOf  eromenL  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  with  ISfiOOL  to  pay  those  new 
officers. 

Mr.  Ab^rcrgmbie  thought  the  bill  a  most 
important  oieasure.  He  would  support 
it,  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  domestic  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  first 
pUee  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  oaths.  He 
read  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  V. 
Fiiasgerald  before  the  committee,  a  state- 
meniy  showing  that  perjuries  as  to  roads 
and  presentments  were  bo  fiimiliar*  that 
Ibey  were  not  regarded  as  so  criminal  as 
other  perjuriefi.  In  the  second  place, 
this  measure  would  operate  against  the 
spirit  of  jobbing,  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed in  grand  juries.  The  other  great 
advantage  of  the  bill  respected  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  business  by  grand  ju- 
ries* At  present  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  grand  juries  to  get  through  their  busi- 
ness. He  again  read  from  the  evidence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  conversation 
he  had  had  with  the  present  solicitor*ge- 
neralfor  Ireland,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  the  grand 
jury  were  obliged  to  sit  thirteen  hours 
every  day :  and  although  no  criminal  in- 
dictment, and  no  cases  connected  with 
the  judicial  administration,  were  consi- 
dered by  them,  they  could  bestow  only 
two  minutes  upon  each  presentment.  The 
bill  went  to  correct  this  evil,  by  establish- 
ing a  previous  investigation  at  quarter- 
aessions  by  persons  whose  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  local  information,  qualified 
them  to  investigate  fully  the  necessity  of 
any  measure  proposed.  A  great  collate- 
raladvantage  would  be,  tliat  the  character, 
weight,  and  authority  of  quarter-sessions 
would  be  raised.  It  was  well-known  that 
the  quarter-session  was  generally  held  by 
a  person  called  the  barrister-assistant. 
Mo  opportunity  of  traversing  any  bill  was 
given  till  1  or  2  in  the*morning ;  and  tlien 
there  was  such  a  multitude  of  bills  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  the  judge,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  the  one 
to  be  traversed  was  passed  or  not.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
fitting  that  the  people  should  be  taxed  to 
•upport  such  a  svstem.  It  was  the  indis- 
pmib^e  duty  of  th^  House  to  interfere. 


The  whole  principle  of  the  bill  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  economy.  It  provided  that  no 
money  should  be  raised  without  ascertain- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  object,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  proposed  measure,  and 
the  most  economical  mode  of  effecting  it. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  also  objected  to  the 
36  surveyors.  This  might  be  inconve- 
nient, but  he  thought  it  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Sir  George  Hill  expressed  his  sincere 
regret  in  feeling  himself  obliged  to  oppose 
any  measure  brouglit  forward  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  );but  he  con- 
ceived the  present  bill  mo  entirely  inade- 
quate to  its  professed  purposes  of  amend- 
ing, whilst  it  was  totally  subversive  of  the 
principle  and  system  of  the  existing  ^rand 
jury  laws,  that  he  could  not  gi?e  his  as- 
sent to  it.  The  execution  of  county  works, 
particularly  roads  and  bridges  by  grand 
jury  presentment,  bad  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  by  throwing  q>ea 
ready  communications  through  bo^s, 
mountains,  and  fastnesses,  from  the  interior 
to  her  shores  in  every  direction,  Irhich 
would  not  have  been  perfected  by  any 
other  system  for  one  hundred  years  tj9 
come,  and  to  which  agriculture,  commerce^ 
and  civilization  have  been  greatly  indebt- 
ed;  it  is  therefore  neither  wise  nor  just  to 
revile  and  subvert  a  system  whicli  baa 
worked  so  much  benent  to  Ireland,  and 
it  becomes  matter  of  surprise  that  hia 
right  hon.  friend,  after  the  evidence  which 
he  himself  has  given  before  the  committecr 
up  stairs,  should  so  completeljr  omit  to 
model  this  bill  upon  that  opinion,  so 
strongly  expressive  of  the  respectability 
of  the  grana  jurors  generally  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  importance  of  retaining  to  them 
their  influence  in  tlie  presentment  system, 
whilst  this  measure  is  calculated  to  render 
them  insignificant  cyphers.— Previous  to 
the  present  king's  reign,  roads,  &c.  were 
executed  under  the  provisions  of  various 
statutes  from  the  beginning  of  James  1st 
reign,  regulating  what  was  termed  the  six 
days  labour  of  the  parish ;  but  by  the  5tb 
of  the  present  king  all  former  road  acta 
were  repealed,  and  grand  jury  present- 
ments from  that  period  came  into  regular 
practice :  after  a  course  of  above  thirty 
years  (various  road  acts  having  been  pass- 
ed), an  entire  revision  of  them  took  place 
in  1796,  which  ended  in  their  repeal,  and 
all  the  useful  provisions  with  many  excel- 
lent amendments  were  embodied  mto  one 
law,  in  which  code  is  to  be  found  the  prin- 
cipleofeverygoodregubtioafor  the  present- 
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recompenses  in  1812|  should  have  become 
unfit  for  that  purpose  now.    The  noble 
earl  had  alluded  to  what  had  occurred  re- 
specting the  office  of  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer; but  that  circiunstancehad  taken  place 
so  far  back  as  1807 ;  yet  in  1813,  when 
the  abolition  bill  was  discussed  by  their 
lordships,  the  noble  earl  never  said  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  that  office.    How  came 
he  to  overlook  it  then,  and  to  consider  it 
so  very  important  a  topic  now  ?    But  the 
noble  earl  does  not  say  that  inconvenience 
had  arisen  from  this  office  being  held  by  a 
person  who  became  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  he  only  supposes  that  some  may  oc- 
cur.   The  truth,  however,  was,  that  no  in- 
convenience could  arise.    In  1807  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  those  who  sought  po- 
pularity, to  make  a  run  against  the  mi- 
nister on  this  subject,  but  it  completely 
failed. — Another  reason  the  noble  lord  had 
assigned  for  supporting  these  bills   was, 
that  the  emoluments  of  some  of  the  offices 
had  proved  much  greater  than  was  origi- 
nally intended.    But  this  circumstance  ex- 
isted   more   strongly  in   1812,  and   was 
equally  well  known  to  the  noble  earl  then 
as  now ;  but  at  that  time  he  did  not  think 
it  any  reason  for  agreeing  to  the  abolition 
bill.    The  noble  earl  had  spoken  of  a  no- 
ble marquis  who  had  given  up  some  of  the 
emoluments  of  his  office.    He  thought, 
however,  that  that  noble  marquis  was  by  no 
means  called  upon  so  to  act.    The  office 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  the  meritorious 
services  of  the  noble  earKs  father,  and  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  all  it  produced  ;  but 
it  was  curious  enough,  that  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  should  be  anxious  for  doing 
away  such  offices  in  proportion  as  their 
income  was  diminished.    In  1812,  when 
the  emoluments  were  great,  he  was  for 
preserving  them.      In   1817,   when    the 
emoluments  are  reduced,  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  abolished.    He  knew  that,  at 
the  assemblies    in  Spa-fields,  and  other 
meetings    which    had     greatly    alarmed 
some  of  their    lordships,  the  offices  of 
lord  Camden,  and  a  noble  lord  on  the 
cross  bench  ( Arden},  had  been  made  im- 
portant topics  of  acclamation.    Was  it 
that  sort  of  popular  clamour  which  had 
induced  the  noble  secretary  of  state  to 
change  his  opinion?     Reverting  to    the 
grounds  on  which  this  measure  was  pro- 

Cd,  he  must  insist  that  it  was  mostfrivo- 
_  and  inconclusive.  The  committee,  it 
appeared,  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country ; 
and,  on  reading  the  recommendation  givto 


to  the  committee,  no  person  would  sup- 
pose  that  the  proposing  a  measure  of  this 
kind  could  have  been  the  result  of  their 
labours.    At  a  time  when  it  was  admitted 
that  the  annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
amounted  to  fifteen  milhons,  it  was  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  paltry  lav* 
in^  which  would  be  produced  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  offices  in  question.     Their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that  they  had 
already    refused  to  abolish  the  offices  of 
chief  justice  in  Eyre :  these  offices,  how- 
ever, the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  proposed  to  abolish,  without  as- 
signing any  new  ground  whatever.     If  the 
report  had  mentioned  any  abuse  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  to  these  offices, 
something  like  a  ground  for  a  change  of 
opinion  would  have  been  laid ;  but  all  thai 
the  committee  of  the  other  House  says  is, 
that  "  they  have  taken  a  view  that  these 
places  ought  to  be  abolished.''    To  which 
their  lordships  might  answer,  that  in  1812 
they  also  took  a  view  that  the  same  places 
ought  to  be  continued.    But  it  was  curious 
enough,  that  this  view  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  not  only  a  reason  for  abolish- 
ing these  two  offices,  but  several  others ; 
fi^r,  because  they  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
offices  of  chief  justices  in  Eyre,  north  and 
south  of  Trent,  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, tliat  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  pells, 
the  four  tellers  pf  the  exchequer,  the  au- 
ditor of  the  exchequer,  the  warden  of  the 
cinoue-ports,  and  the  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  should  be  abolished.    Unless 
their  lordships  were  supposed  to  be  idiots, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  convinced 
by  such  reasoning  as  this.    The  noble  earl 
had  stated  that  such  of  these  offices  as  re- 
quired duties  to  be  executed  should  be  re- 
garded as  offices  connected  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  accounts  and  in 
no  way  political.    In  this  opinion  the  no- 
ble earl  concurs  witli  the  committee,  but 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  some  of 
these  offices  were  places  of  great  trust 
and  responsibility,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  held  by  persons  of  high  station  and 
rank.    Those  who  supported  the  present 
question  must  do  it  either  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  abolitions  would  diminish 
an  improper  influence  of  the  Crown,  or 
that  they  would  be  advantageous  in  the 
way  of  economy.    Much  had  been  done 
in  the  present  reign,  in  the  way  of  dimi- 
nishing the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  par- 
liament, without  having  produced  any  be- 
neficial effect  to  the  public    No  less  than 
72  offices  had  been  abolished  and  39  re- 
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gttlated.  Id  early  life  he  had  acted  con-' 
gciendously  with  Mr.  Burke^  in  the  bills 
he  brought  in  on  this  subject ;  but  he  had 
since  had  reason  to  think  that  he  then 
acted  on  erroneous  views.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  shown,  that  during  the 
administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  there 
were  lis  more  placemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  at  present,  and  yet  public 
liberty  was  more  secure  at  tliat  time  than 
it  was  now.  The  taking  away  these  offices 
was  with  him  a  cause  of  aliu-m,  when  he 
considered  the  power  of  the  Crown  over 
the  administration  of  an  enormous  revenue* 
in  creating  peers  in  tha^  House,  and  in 
making  peace  and  war.  With  all  these 
powers  undiminished,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  a 
manner  much  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  interest  than  it  was  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  numerous  offices  which  had 
been  abolished.  These  offices  were  the 
channels  through  which  the  influence  of 
the  Croym  was  formerly  exercised.  Since 
their  abolition^  ministers  had  sought  for 
agents  of  another  description,  and  to  that 
waSt  in  a  great  degree,  to. be  attributed 
the  en^roous  war  expenditures  which  the 
country  had  sostainecL  W^re  the  emolu* 
meats  of  these  places  to  be  in  any  degree 
compared  with  the  debt  contracted  in  one 
year  of  war  ?  And  was  it  prudent  to 
place  men  in  circumstances  in  which  they 
must  be  exposed  to  such. a  temptation? 
In  sir  R.  Walpole's  time,  the  country  had 
sustained  no  injury  from  the  House  of 
Commons  being  crowded  with  placemen ; 
but  let  their  lordships  look  at  the  present 
situation  of  this  aoa  the  other  House,  and 
recollect  the  numerous  expensive  wars 
that  have  been  undertaken,  and  then  ask 
themselves  what  benefit  was  likely  to  arise 
from  the  abolition  of  places  i  He  opposed 
the  measure,  because  he  was  convmced 
its  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  Grown  in  its  most  baneful  direo* 
tioo.  He  was  sensible  that  it  was  danger* 
pus  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
but  there  was  a  salutary  influence  of  which 
it  ought  never  to  be  deprived.  Much  had 
been  said  on  the  necessity  of  ke«>ing  the 
other  House  of  parliament  free  of  any  in- 
fluence, and  their  lordships  House  also 
free,  and  each  House  independent  of  the 
other.  All  this  was  very  fine  in  theory ; 
but  if  reduced  to  practice,  it  would  make 
the  British  constitution  the  worst  that  ever 
existed.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  three  branches  of  our  government 
should  have  an  intimate  cooaeauon  with» 


and  dependence  on,  each  other.  In  the 
best  times  of  the  constitution,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  had  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
economical  reformers,  with  whom  mea«' 
sures  of  this  sort  originated,  never  seemed 
to  think  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
influence  possessed  by  the  Crown  in  the 
management  and  collection  of  an  immense 
revenue :  they  wished  to  abridge  that  in- 
fluence which  was  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  rank  and  property,  and  increase 
it  in  the  most  pernicious  way  in  which  the 
influence  of  a  government  can  exist.  He* 
could  not  but  deeply  deprecate  measures 
which  forced  mimsters  to  go  to  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes  to  exercise  directly 
among  them  that  influence  which  formerly 
used  to  be  obtained  indirectly,  throush 
the  medium  of  persons  of  fortune  and  di^ 
tinction.  The  influence  was  now  applied 
to  persons  in  the  most  dependent  situa- 
tions, who  looked  to  it  for  the  means  of 
existence,  and  who  were  of  course  incap- 
able of  resisting  official  temptations.  On 
this  subject  it  was  necessary  to  speak  out. 
Before  the  alteration  in  our  system  waai 
produced  by  the  abolition  of  places,  mi- 
nisters never,  except  on  occasions  of  great 
importance,  found  any  difficulty  in  carry*, 
ing  on  the  public  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  there> 
were  always  abundance  of  gentlemen  ready. 
fiNT  opposition  on  every  aueation,  to  thie 
great  inconvenience  of  the  government^ 
and  very  seldom  inanydegree  to  the  advan- 
tageof  the  country.  The  consequence  of 
this  practice  was,  that  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  their  conduct  were  con- 
stantly obliged  to  resulate  themselves  by 
the  prooeedinos  of  those  who  were  in  no 
way  responsible  for  what  they  said  or  did. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  induced  to  give 
his  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  could  not  agree 
with  the  inference  of  the  noble  earl,  that 
because  his  noble  friend  had  voted  against 
the  abolitions  proposed  in  1812,  he  ought 
to  vote  against  those  now  under  considera- 
tMn.  In  the  present  case,  the  measure 
had  assumed  a  very  di&rent  shape:  for* 
merly ,  all  that  was  to  be  done  was  proposed 
in  one  bill;  now,  the  measures  were 
brought  distinctly  forward,  and  could  be 
conaidered  separately.  The  nature  of  the 
compensation  was  also  different.  The  no- 
ble earl  had  suted,that  the  reason  why  sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  no  wars  was  because 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  in  his  tune 
great ;  and  that  the  reason  there  had  been 
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many  wars  since  was,  because  that  influ- 
ence was  diminished.  This  was  a  propo* 
^ition  which^  in  his  opinion,  required  only 
to  be  stated  to  show  its  absurdity.  The 
noble  earFs  argument  went  to  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised through  other  channels  than  those 
in  which  it  was  at  present  directed ;  but  he 
ought  to  consider,  that  a  complete  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place  in  the  country 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  influence 
ought  to  operate.  Within  the  last  SO 
years  there  had  certainly  been  about  30 
offices  taken  away ;  but  they  were  either 
offices  in  which  no  business  was  done,  or 
such  as  had  been  greatly  overpaid.  The 
real  dt&rence  therefore  was,  that  while 
those  offices  in  which  no  business  was  done 
were  abolished,  those  of  actual  business 
were  increased,  it  was  absurd  to  say  that 
they  should  all  continue  to  exist.  The 
clamour  of  the  Spa-fields  meetings,  or  of 
any  assemblages  of  that  description,  was 
not  to  be  regarded ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  measure  now  before  their  lordships  had 
the  approbation  of  all  the  loyal  and  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  community. 

Lord  Redesdale  saw  nothing  in  thu  new 
measure  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  opinion 
he.  had  formerly  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  sinecures:  he  thought  th^  principle 
destiuctive  even  of  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tioD,  and  rendered  the  king  the  only  per- 
son in  his  realm  who  was  incapable  of 
conferring  a  pertonal  favour.  The  prin- 
eipal  objection  urged  in  1812  and  1818 
wBBf  that  the  House  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  question;  that  objec- 
tion had  prevailed;  and  what  new  li^ts 
hadXsince  been  procured  to  lead  to  any 
ether  conclnsion^  With  regard  to  sine- 
Gures>  he  admitted,  that  the  important 
duties  formerly  connected  with  the  offices 
had  not  of  late  years  been  executed,  but 
at  any  future  period  the  individuals  hold- 
ins  those  placea  might  be  called  upon  to 
Aiffil  them.  Some  of  them  had  high  jodi- 
dial  functions  annexed  to  them;  and 
would  the  House  consent  that  they  should 
be  aflrigned'over,  on  the  sudden,  and  with- 
oat  investigation,  to  the  department  of  the 
woods  ana  forests,  which  itself  had  been 
much  misrepresented?  Never  had  a  more 
mjast  cry  been  raised  against  any  thmg 
dian  against  the  forest-laws  of  this  oountryi 
which  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  lib^r^, 
when  rightly  understood.  The  office  of 
ehief-iustice  in  eyre  feO  under  die  sane 
eonnderation  as  other  placea  mentioned 
with  it.    One  of  the  prmcipal  proviiioDf 


of  the  bill  was  the  abolition  of  the  offices 
of  teller  and  auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  originally  instituted  for 
the  control  of  the  Treasury ;  yet  now,  by 
a  singular  perversion  of  the  system,  the 
deputies  ( who  in  future  were  to  discharge 
all  the  functions)  were  to  be  made  subject 
and  subservient  to  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. His  lordship  concluded  by  warning 
the  House  not  to  yield  to  popular  clamour. 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  calmly  and 
soberly  expressed;  but  it  was  equally  its 
duty  to  submit  to  nothing  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  intimidation. 

£arl  Grosvenor  said,  that  the  question 
had  been  frequently  discussed,  both  ^n 
principle  and  in  detail ;  but  at  present  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  particulars  of  the  measure.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  bill  now  came  forward 
under  more  favourable  auspices;  not  in* 
deed  that  any  pifaise  was  due  to  ministers, 
or  to  himself  and  those  who  had  perse- 
vered in  calling  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject;  the  credit  belonged  to  the 
nation,  who,  with  one  voice,  now  claimed 
that  sinecures  should  be  abolished.  The 
House  was  not  indebted  for  the  measure 
to  popular  damour,  which  one  noble  lord 
haa  censured,  but  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
country,  expressed  in  every  petition  laid 
upon  the  table  for  a  redress  of  grievances* 
He  objected  to  the  clause  of  compensa* 
tion,  ^diich  he  ^aw  in  the  bill  before  the 
House.  The  -  pension  list  at  present 
amounted  to  230,000^.  and  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  for  casting  new  burdens  upon 
the  people.  One  noble  earl  bad  argued, 
that  this  measure  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  Crown; 
but,  at  least,  it  diminished,  on  tlie  whde, 
the  wettht  which  the  nation  had  to  sustam. 
The  influence  of  the  Crown  had,  indeed, 
of  late  years;  most  lamentably  spread  hito 
all  the  employments  of  life— no  place  was 
f^ee  from  its  visitation,  and  that  chiefly 
from  the  immense  enlargement  of  the 
revenue ;— it 

<<  Dves  thxo'  ail  life,  extends  tbio*  all  extent, 
^  Spceads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

Yet  even  allowing  that  the  hill  augmented 
the  infiaence  for  the  present,  that  influ- 
enee  coold  only  be  or  short  duration ;  it 
would  not  be  hereditary,  as  was  now  not 
anf^quently  the  case. 

The  Lord  Chanedlor  said,  that  it  the 
noble  earl  supposed  that  the  present  bill 
was  at  aU  like  that  of  1S18  end  1815,  he 
Wis  ttoit  egregfoosly  raMakeoi^thete  was 
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not  the  tligbtest  similarity.  He  had  pre- 
■erved  the  bill  of  1812  and  1813  as  one  of 
the  greatest  legislative  cariosities  ever 
exposed  in  a  house  of  parliament ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  50  centuries,  so  much  absolute  nonsense 
would  not  be  brought  forward.  Such  a 
parade  of  miserable  jargon  never  before 
defaced  parliamentary  parchment.  Some 
noble  lords  had  referred  to  the  authorities 
of  sir  M.  Hale  and  lord  Coke;  but  he 
wished  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  to 
consider  what  those  two  great  men  would 
have  said  upon  certain  grants  of  land  and 
▼Suable  leases,  whether  they  were  not  in 
reality  the  greatest  sinecures  in  the 
country. 

'  Lord  Erskine  warned  the  House  against 
the  augmenting  power  and  weight  in 
the  b^ance  of  the  constitution  which 
the  other  House  of  parliament  was  ac* 

2ttiring,  and  which  was  exemplified  by. 
tie  fact,  that  it  had  tlie  power  of  re- 
moving any  minister  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  appoint.  Above  all,  their  lord- 
tbipa  ought  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  im- 
properly yield,  because  the  other  House, 
session  after  session,  besieged  it  with  the 
same  bills,  or  at  least  with  bills  haVing  the 
same  principle.  It  was  necessary  first  to 
inquire  who  made  the  demand  that  sioe- 
curea  should  be  abolished,  and  next,  what 
was  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  that 
demand  ?  If  both  these  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  no  pretence 
for  the  measure  now  submitted.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  reasonable 
matters,  and  suddenly  consenting  to  such 
pn  alteration  of  the  fixed  constitution  as 
deprived  the  king  of  a  power  he  had 
hiuierto  at  all  times  possessed.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  mere  pensions,  and  offices  of 
high  dignity  for  the  reward  of  distinguished 
services ;  and  compared  tlie  latter  to  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  which,  while  they  in- 
creased the  beauty,  in  fact  also  added  to 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  edifice. 
He  argued  that,  if  sinecures  were  abolished 
the  oeople  would  not  in  fact  be  gainers,  as 
the  lees  of  the  offices  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Considering  the  power  the  House 
of  Commons  possessed,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  and  weight  among  the 
lOMing  individuals  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Arden  was  sorry  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  principle  of  the  bill.    He 
considered  sinecures  as  a  means  vested  in 
(VOL.  XXXVI.} 


the  Crown  for  repairing  the  misfortunes  of 
noble  familiesi  torn  and  destroyed  by  the 
injuries  of  time.  The  present  bill  went 
entirely  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  those 
means,  and  to  substitute  nothing  for  them* 
He  had  no  doubt  his  noble  friends  were 
actuated  by  honourable  motives ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  interest  of  ministers  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Crown« 
Viewing  the  bill  as  operating  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Crown,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  House  could 
accede  to  such  a  measure,  and  he  thought 
that  they  had  not  shown  the  throne  due 
respect  in  countenancing  it  so  far. 

Earl  Bathurstf  in  reply  to  the  objection 
that  this  bill  went  to  taxe  offices  out  of  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  observed,  that  it  waa 
unconstitutional  to  suppose  that  the  Crown 
would  dispose  of  any  office  without  an  ac- 
companying responsibility;  but  the  offices  of 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer  and  clerk  of  the 
pells  were  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
but  in  that  of  the  Treasury.  As  to  the 
objection,  that  pensions,  being  a  matter  of 
right,  would  call  for  no  gratitude  from  the 
objects  of  such  bounty,  this  might  have 
been  so  under  the  former  bill ;  but  at  pre* 
sent  the  number  of  pensions  being  limited^ 
the  Crown  would  exercise  a  selection,  and 
the  objects  of  such  selection  must  always 
be  beholden  for  the  preference. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques* 
tion,  that  the  bill  be  committed :— Con* 
tents,  27  ;  Not-contents,  7.  The  bill  then 
passed  through  the  committee. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondai/,  June  30. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  BiiyL.3— Oa 
the  order  of  the  da^  for  further  consider- 
ing the  report  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Cclcraft  considered  this  proposition 
one  of  too  great  moment  to  the  mercantile 
and  landed  interest,  to  pass  into  a  law, 
without  giving  thesubject  the  most  elaborate 
investigation.  Where  were  the  reasons  on 
which  this  bill  was  founded  ?  The  probable 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  money  market, 
and  the  different  species  of  government 
stock,  was  of  too  much  interest  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  without  scru- 
tinizing into  what  those  consequences  or 
effi>rts  might  be.  He  therefore  suggested 
the  propriety  of  not  pressing  the  bill 
through  the  further  stages,  as  he  feared 
that  at  present  neither  the  House  nor  the 
public  were  prepared  to  treat  the  subject 
as  it  deservecL 
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Sir  H.  Pamdl  said,  the  proper  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  on  this  bill  was»  not  that 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  pat,  namely, 
where  were  the  reasons  on  which  this  bil) 
for  repealing  the  usury  laws  was  founded ; 
bat  this  question,  where  were  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  these  laws 
could  be  justi6ed  ?  If  the  reasons  upon 
which  these  laws  were  originally  consf- 
Aered  to  be  expedient  w^re  carefully  ex*^ 
amiaed,  they  would  be  found  to  depend 
upon  such  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
and  use  of  money  as  belonged  to  the 
darkest  periods  ef  the  most  ignorant 
times;  and  particularly  to  those  ages 
when  the  principles  of  commercial  pohcy 
were  wholly  unknown*  The  value  of 
c^tal  employed  in  extendmg  industry 
among  the  people,  or  in  adding  to  the 
public  wealth  by  the  profitable  use  of  it, 
nad  not  been  thought  of,  when  the  lend- 
ing it  for  a  fair  remuneration  was  set  down 
as  a  gross  abuse  in  favour  of  the  rich,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor.  It  would 
be  found  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  erounds  on  which  the  usury  laws 
were  founded,  which  is  not  altogether  at 
yariaoee  with  all  those  principles  which 
the  wisest  authorities  have  laid  down  as 
the  tme  principles  of  trade.  Yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true»  that  some  of  those  who  are 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the  full 
▼aloe  of  their  principles,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  apply  them  to  the  care  of 
the  usury  laws.  If  the  taking  of  interest 
for  money  is  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  it 
consisis  in  a  bargain  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower,  which  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  all  other  bargains.  The 
borrower  finds  it  his  advantage  to  take  the 
lender's  money,  and  to  give  a  fair  remune- 
ration for  it ;  and  the  lender  b  induced 
to  confer  this  advantage,  if  the  remunera- 
tion is  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  the 
value  of  his  money,  and  the  risk  he  incurs 
in  placing  it  out  of  his  power.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  that  he  must  secure  not 
only  a  sum  which  shall  be  a  sufficient 
one  for  the  actual  use  of  his  money,  bat 
also  ibr  the  risk  he  runs,  which  renders 
it  ijnite  impossible  to  fix  a  rate  of  interest 
which  shall  suit  all  cases ;  for  both  the 
aetaal  value  of  money  and  the  risk  in- 
curred vary  according  to  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  no  fixed  rale  can  ever  be 
devised  which  shall  not  operate  to  the  in- 
jurv  of  either  the  borrower  or  the  lender. 
•Wpen  the  great  importance  of  the  free 
circulation  of  capital  to  all  4iadi  of  trade 


is  doly  attended  to»  it  must  be  admicteiC 
that  a  law  which  ixes  the  maxiniuo  of  ila 
price,  most  be  prodncttve  of  a  very  mis* 
chievoua  restriction  upoft  its  natufftl 
powers ;  it  was  like  fixing  a  price  upon  a 
valuable  manufacturmg  machine,  whidt 
should  be  too  low  to  pay  the  person  wh0 
made  it,  the  expenses  he  bad  incurred 
upon  it.  It  was  Impossible  to  conceive 
how  any  legislative  interference  could  bd 
more  detrimental  to  the  industrv  and 
wealth  of  the  country  than  that  which  di- 
rectly checked  the  natural  course  of  ea^ 
pital,  the  great  mover  of  all  industry,  by 
depriving  those  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  who  had  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  it, 
if  those  who  were  willing  to  lend  it,  could 
secure  a  just  and  safe  remuneration.  For 
these  reasons,  he  thought  the  House  and 
the  public  very  much  indebted  to  the 
learned  seijeant  who  had  breagbt  m  Ih^ 
bill,  and  he  hoped  he  would  persevere  na 
urging  his  measure,  until  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  should  acquiesce  ii^  tHe 
policy  of  adopting  it* 

General  MUchtU  contended,  that  lihe 
operation  of  the  bill  would  shake  instead 
of  extend  credit,  generally  speaking.  It 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  money-lenders 
admirably,  who,  he  fbared/  would  be  the 
only  persons  benefited. 

Lord  Castkre&gh  suggested  la  the 
learned  member,  to  whom  he  thoueht  the 
country  indebted,  in  thus  bringing  forward 
the  proposition  in  a  tangible  ^rm,  that  it 
would  be  more  advis&le  to  ^rant  an 
extension  of  time  for  its  due  eonsideratien. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  consented  to  post- 
pone the  measure,  and  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  taken  into  fartherconsiderationthii 
day  three  months ;  which  was  agreed  to» 

Dkoits  of  AnMiRALTT.3  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  in  behalf  of  sir  J.  Mackioteshg 
whose  motion  on  this  subject  stood  for  to- 
morrow, stated,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  wished  his  motion  to  stand  ove# 
for  an  early  day  in  the  next  session. 

Irish  Grand  Jctrt  PRXSBVTnirrs 
Bill.]  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  moved,  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  farther  consideni- 
tion  of  the  report  of  this  bill. 

Sir  P,  Flood  opposed  the  bill.  It  im- 
plied that  the  conduct  of  Grand  Juries 
had  been  improper,  which  he  would  never 
admit.  The  measure  ought  to  be  poal* 
poned,  and  to  be  brought  forward  amr  it 
should  have  been  more  mattu^ly  eonsi* 
dared  next  session.    Ir  was  an  enactmeBl 
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•gainst  prudeace,  econorajr,  and  eveiy 

grinciple  wiiich  )}oda  lidet  of  tbe  Houte 
ad  ao  warmly  profioted  daring  the  sea- 
aioo.  It  created  36  officers  of  considera- 
ble eraolument,  and  appoinCable  by  the 
ffof  emment.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
m  a  state  of  starrationy  and  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  with  15»000^  to  pay  those  new 
officers. 

Mr.  AUrcr^wbu  thought  the  bill  a  most 
important  measure.  He  would  sopport 
it,  because  he  conceifed  it  to  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  domestic  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  first 
pUee  a  remedy  for  tbe  abuse  of  oatbs.  He 
read  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  V. 
Fitzgerald  before  the  committee^  a  state- 
menty  showing  that  perjuries  as  to  roads 
and  presentments  were  $o  familiar*  that 
they  were  not  regarded  as  so  criminal  as 
other  perjuries.  In  the  second  place* 
this  measure  would  operate  against  the 
spirit  of  jobbing,  which  at  present  pre- 
yailed  in  grand  juries.  The  other  great 
advantage  of  the  bill  respected  the  man* 
&er  of  conducting  business  by  grand  ju- 
ries. At  present  it  was  utterly  imposuble 
for  grand  juries  to  get  through  their  bosi* 
ness.  He  again  read  from  the  evidence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  conversation 
he  had  bad  with  the  present  solicitor-ge- 
neral for  Ireland*  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  the  grand 
jury  were  obliged  to  sit  thirteen  nours 
every  day :  and  although  no  criminal  in- 
dictment, and  no  cases  connected  with 
the  judicial  administration,  were  consi* 
dared  by  them,  they  could  bestow  only 
two  minutes  upon  each  presentment.  The 
bill  went  to  correct  this  evil,  by  establish- 
ing a  previous  investigation  at  quarter- 
sessions  by  persons  whose  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  local  information,  quslified 
them  to  investigate  fully  the  necessity  of 
any  measure  proposed.  A  great  collate- 
ral advantage  would  be,  that  the  character, 
weight,  and  authority  of  quarter-seuions 
would  be  raised.  It  was  well-known  that 
the  quarter-session  was  generally  held  by 
a  person  called  the  barrister-assistant. 
Ko  opportunity  of  traversing  any  bill  was 
given  till  1  or  2  in  the*morning ;  and  then 
there  was  such  a  multitude  of  bills  pass- 
ing til  rough  the  hands  of  the  judge,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  know  .whether  the  one 
to  be  traversed  was  passed  or  not.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
fitting  that  the  people  should  be  taxed  to 
aupport  such  asvstem.  It  was  the  indis« 
pmaWe  duty  of  the  House  to  interfere. 


The  whole  principle  of  the  bill  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  economy.  It  provided  that  no 
money  should  be  raised  without  ascertain- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  object,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  proposed  measure,  and 
the  most  economical  mode  of  efiecting  it. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  also  objected  to  the 
36  surveyors.  This  might  be  inconv^ 
nient,  but  he  thought  it  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Sir  George  Hill  expressed  his  sincere 
regret  in  feeling  himself  obliged  to  oppose 
any  measure  brouglit  forward  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  ( Mr.  V •  Fitxgerald )  ;but  he  con- 
ceived the  present  bill  mo  entirely  inade- 
quate to  its  professed  purposes  of  amend- 
ing, whilst  it  was  totally  subversive  of  the 
principle  and  system  of  the  existing  i^rand 
jury  laws,  that  he  could  not  give  lus  as- 
sent to  it.  The  execution  of  county  works, 
particularly  roads  and  bridges  by  grand 
jury  presentment,  bad  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  by  throwing  c^o 
ready  communications  through  bop, 
mountains,  and  fastnesses,  from  tbe  interior 
to  her  shores  in  every  direction,  Ivhicb 
would  not  have  been  perfected  by  any 
other  system  for  one  hundred  years  ta 
come,  and  to  which  agriculture,  commercey 
and  civilixation  have  been  greatly  indebtp 
ed ;  it  is  therefore  neither  wise  nor  just  to 
revile  and  subvert  a  system  whidi  baa 
worked  ao  much  benefit  to  Ireland,  and 
it  becomes  matter  of  surprise  that  hia 
right  hon.  friend,  after  the  evidence  whicb 
be  himself  has  given  before  the  committee 
up  stairs,  should  so  completeljr  omit  to 
model  this  bill  upon  that  opinion,  so 
strongly  expressive  of  the  respectability 
of  the  grana  jurors  generally  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  importance  of  retaining  to  them 
their  influence  in  tlie  presentment  system, 
whilst  this  measure  is  calculated  to  reader 
them  insignificant  cyphers.— Previous  to 
the  present  king's  reign,  roads,  &c«  were 
executed  under  the  provisions  of  various 
statutes  from  the  beginning  of  James  1st 
reign,  regulating  what  was  termed  the  sisc 
days  labour  of  the  parish ;  but  by  the  5th 
of  the  present  king  all  former  road  acta 
were  repealed,  and  grand  jury  present- 
ments from  that  period  came  into  regular 
practice :  after  a  course  of  above  thirty 
years  ( various  road  acts  having  been  pass- 
ed),  an  entire  revision  of  them  took  place 
in  1796,  which  ended  in  their  repeal,  and 
all  the  useful  provisions  with  many  excel- 
lent amendments  were  embodied  into  one 
law,  in  which  code  is  to  be  found  the  prin- 
ciple(^everygoodregttlatioafor  thepresent- 
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ing,  executing,  and  accounting  for  county 
works.  He  admitted,  that  in  process  of 
time,  further  revision  and  amendment 
have  become  necessary,  but  he  deprecated 
abolition  as  amendment,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  plan  which  he  declared  to  be 
iri  its  present  shape,  confused,  contradic- 
tory, and  impracticable.  Since  its  first 
introduction,  it  had  already  received  as 
many  brought-up  clauses  as^here  are  let- 
ters in  the  alphabet,  and  still  it  remained, 
a  crude  ill-digested  measure.— A  com- 
niittee  up  stairs  Jiad  been  appointed  in 
1815  to  revise  the  grand  jury  presentments, 
when  they  made  a  report :  that  committee 
was  renewed  in  1816,  when  two  reports 
were  made.  That  committee  examined 
evidence  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Irish 
grand  juries  only  in  sixteen  counties  out 
of  the  thirty-two,  and  relative  to  eleven 
out  of  these  sixteen,  the  testimony  given 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presenting 
system,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  the  grand  jurors  of 
those  eleven  counties ;  of  the  conduct  of 
the  remaining  five  counties  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  persons  examined  left 
doubts.  Now  if  \here  be  delinquent  coun- 
ties, if  there  are  grand  jurors  or  grand 
luries  in  the  habit  of  acting  corruptly, 
he  contended  they  ought  to  be  exposed, 
that  the  law  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
punish  them ;  but  a  few  honourable  mem- 
Ders  had  no  right,  from  the  abuses  which 
they  witnessed  in  their  own  counties,  and 
did  not  proclaim  and  punish  at  home, 
to  come  to  parliament  and  charge  such 
abuses  indiscriminately  against  all  the  re- 
sident gentry  of  Ireland,  preferring  a 
bill  of  indictment,  it  would  seem,  against 
thirty-two  counties,  of  which  sixteen 
had  been  condemned  without  evidence, 
and  eleven  contrary  to  evidence.  He 
professed  ignorance  of  the  conduct  of 
those  five  counties,  or  of  their  practices 
as  grand  jurors,  but  if  they  were  gene- 
rally delinquent,  which  he  more  than  sus- 
pected to  be  the  opinion  of  some  hon- 
ourable members,  it  would  be  but  can- 
did on  their  part  boldly  to  say  so,  and 
not  stamp  the  whole  country  with  one 
common  mark  of  censure  and  reprobation. 
—What  had  been  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  these  three  reports  ?  Why,  a 
bill  brought  in  this  session  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
printed  and  sent  to  Ireland  in  February 
last,  which  was  deemed  so  objectionable, 
not  to  speak  more  harshly  of  it,  that  it  was 
abandoned.   And  what  is  the  present  bill  i 


An  abortion^  or  at  best,  a  rickety  ofbpring^ 
of  the  one  abandoned,  exhibiting  everv 
feature  for  which  the  former  was  rejected* 
— The  committee  up  stairs  in  1815  con- 
clude their  report  by  stating,  '<  that  the 
final  control  of  presenting  and  accounting 
for  public  money  should  remain  with  the 
grand  juries,  and  recommend  that  a  com* 
mittee  should  be  appointed  in  the  ensuing 
session  to  prepare  a  bill  or  bills  which 
should  effect  a  measure  so  comprehensive 
as  should  prove  aa  important  oenefit  to 
Ireland,  and  continue  toner  in  an  increased 
degree  the  advantages  she  has  already  de* 
rived  from  her  grand  jury  laws."  The 
present  measure  is  objectionable,  because 
it  is  not  comprehensive ;  for  after  so  much 
enquiry,  so  much  expectation  excited,  se 
much  time  elapsed  since  a  well-digested 
system  was  promised,  unquestionably  the 
public  in  Ireland  had  a  right  to  look  for  ft 
bill  which,  upon  revision  of  all  the  existing 
grand  jury  laws,  should  ofier  one  entire 
code  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  grand  jury  proceedings,  in* 
stead  of  this  patchwork,  which  appears 
to  be  hastily  brought  forward  merely  to 
redeem  a  pledge  without  even  providing 
for  or  insuring  its  own  operation.  Magis- 
trates possessing  a  certain  qualification  of 
Eroperty,  are  by  this  bill  required  to  assem- 
le  after  all  the  usual  business  of  the  quar« 
ter  sessions  is  over  to  put  this  act  in  force; 
but  it  does  not,  and  could  not,  compel 
them  to  prove  a  qualification  ;  yet  until 
they  do  so,  they  cannot  act;  thus  thia 
grand  production  may  be  inoperative; 
whereas  the  impannelhng  of  a  grand  jury 
at  asizes  must  take  place,  the  manner  (if 
necessary)  of  enforcing  their  attendance 
being  provided  for. — The  present  measure 
does  not  embrace  all  the  subjects  recom- 
mended in  the  report;  it  omits,  for  instance, 
two  of  great  importance;  first,  to  provide 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  survey  aa 
shall  establish  a  more  equitable  assessment 
of  land ;  next,  to  regulate  the  securities  to 
be  given  by  and  remuneration  to  be  made 
to  treasurers  and  collectors  of  county 
money. — This  measure  is  also  objection-^ 
able  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  profession  of  the  committee  reports, 
instead  of  retaining  respect  for  or  preserv- 
ing a  final  control  to  the  grand  juries 
it  marks  the  most  offensive  distrust  of  the 
resident  gentry ;  it  transfers  almost  the 
whole  of  their  powers  to  a  new-created 
officer,  called  a  surveyor  of  public 
works,  without  whose  perinission  a 
footpath  cannot  be  mended^  nor  the  grip 
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of  a  ditch  be  filled  up,  and  whose  acts,  the 
grand  juries  henceforth  will  be  merely  em- 
powered to  record.  The  assistance  of  a 
fit]  J  (junlified  engineer,  would,  on  many 
occasions,  be  materially  usefuL  But  to 
give  him  paramount  authority  and  con- 
trol over  every  projected  work,  whether 
to  mend  or  to  make,  to  the  absolute  ex* 
elusion  of  the  interference  of  everj  resi- 
dent gentleman,  is  degrading  and  mtole- 
rable,  and  far  exceeds  the  proposition  of 
the  committee  reported  2l8tof  May  1816, 
which  only  recommends  that  he  should 
have  the  powers  now  vested  in  conserva- 
tors. The  duties  imposed  upon  this  offi- 
cer are  so  numerous  and  minute,  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impracticable  for  him  to 
perform  tbem  m  half  a  county,  much  less 
in  two  counties  as  is  intended,  and  whilst 
this  offiter  is  made  essential  to  the  project- 
ing and  execution  of  every  public  work, 
it  is  notorious  that  a  sufficient  number 
<)ualified  as  required  are  not  to  be  found. 
However,  as  this  bill  cannot  have  opera- 
tion untU  January  1819,  there  is  abun- 
dant time  to  revise  it;  for  although  it 
professes  to  be  in  force  in  October  next, 
yet  as  the  surveyors  cannot  act  until  they 
are  sworn  at  an  assizes  after  they  are 
Unpointed,  and  as  there  will  be  no  assizes 
after  October  until  Spring,  the  surveyors, 
of  course,  cannot  act  at  the  next  January 
sessions.  However,  it  is  necessary  to 
ur^e  upon  the  attention  of  the  movers  of 
this  bill,  if  persevered  in,  that  they  will 
materially  consult  the  public  convenience 
by  having  the  presentments  considered  at 
Spring  instead  of  January  sessions,  and  by 
having  the  presentments  fiated  at  the 
Summer  instead  of  the  Spring  assizes. 
3ut  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  bill  to  which  so  much  amendment  is 
stilly  required,  so  many  Irish  members 
having  returned  home,  may  it  not  more 
prudently  stand  over  until  next  session  ? 
Above  all  things,  he  would  warn  bis  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  not 
to  undertake  for  that  government  the  res- 
ponsibility of  procuring  these  surveyors, 
upon  whose  ^ciency,  the  whole  county 
works  of  Ireland  will  depend :  there  must 
be  failure  and  disappointment;  a  share  at 
least  of  which  will  oe  charged  to  those  who 
can  appoint  and  dismiss  these  officers. 
This  measure  is  objectionable  because  it 
will  lessen  the  inducemenu  which  gentle- 
men have  in  attending  their  assizes,  and 
■o  far  increase  the  pressing  evil  of  that 
country,  the  absence  of  the  landlords.  A 
4ew  magistratea  assembled  at  quarter  les- 
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sions  in  the  different  corners  of  a  county,' 
as  hereby  proposed,  will  not  be  less  dis* 
posed  to  accommodate  each  other  than 
grand-jurora  are ;  and,  if  it  is  intended 
that  peers  and  clergymen  should  mix 
in  the  presenting  system,  the  former, 
jefdousies  would  certainly  arise,  and  with 
regard  to  the  clergy,  he  held  their  pro- 
fession in  such  veneration,  and  felt  so  anx- 
ious for  the  respectability  and  dignity 
of  the  body,  that  lie  did  not  desire  to  see 
them  engaged  with  laymen  in  the  worldly 
and  interested  discussions  which  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  application  of  pub-* 
lie  money,  and  whether  it  ousht  prefera* 
biy  to  be  laid  out  in  improving  the  linea 
of  communication  through  this  part  or  the 
other  part  of  a  county.  This  bill  is  fiv- 
ther  objectionable  on  account  of  the  very 
great  additional  expense  it  will  inflict  by 
requiring  20,000/.  per  annum  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  surveyors,  besides  what 
must  amount  to  a  very  large  incidental 
expense  in  defraying  the  charges  which 
will  be  incurred  at  all  the  different  sessions* 
Another  strong  objection  occurs,  which  ia 
to  one  of  the  added  clauses  which  proposea 
to  enact  absolution  to  a  grand-juror  for 
the  non-observance  of  a  part  of  an  oath 
which  he  is  obliged  by  law  to  take ;  at 
present  a  grand  juror  is  obliged  to  swear 
**  that  be  will  not  disclose  his  fellow  jurors 
counsel  or  his  own"— And  the  clause  in 
this  bill  alluded  to  enacts,  **that  nothing 
in  the  oath  of  a  grand-juror  doth  extend  or 
can  or  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  re« 
quire  or  compel  the  secrecy  of  such  grand* 
juror  in  matters  relating  to  making  pre* 
sentments  &c. ;  and  that  it  is  and  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  grand-juror  to  disclose  any 
counsel  of  himself  or  his  fellows,  notwith- 
standing the  said  oath.**  It  does  apppear  to 
be  somewhat  absurd  in  legislation  to  re« 
quire  by  one  statute  that  a  particular  oath 
shall  be  taken  and  observed,  and  by  ano- 
ther statute  to  enact  not  only,  that  he 
may  disobey  the  first  statute,  but  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  obey  it.  Was  this  clause 
suggested  by  some  English  lawyer,  on  the 
committee  up  stairs  ?  It  offers  both  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  their  opinion  of  an  Irish 
conscience,  and  of  their  mode  of  legislat- 
ing for  Ireland.  Suppose  an  Irish  grand- 
juror  (for  argument  sake)  had  a  little  con* 
science,  and,  on  account  of  this  clause, 
refused  to  be  sworn,  what  might  be  the 
consequence  ?  Fine  and  imprisonment  for 
contempt.  Well,  if  he  had  no  conscience, 
(as  seems  by  some  to  be  supposed)  and  took 
the  oath,  what  might  be  toe  consequence  { 
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Why,  tbt^  he  night  be  iiu}i<^  for  per« 
jury  under  each  statutei  iodictebla  for  not 
Jceepjpg  hk  oath  Ainder  the  former  ftatute, 
and  hodictable  under  thig  statute  if  he 
presumed  to  keep  it ;  this  is  rea]Jy  ludi- 
crous. If  secrecy,  as  to  the  advice,  couo- 
ael,  and  opioioos  of  grand-jurors  to  each 
other  on  presentment  business,  ought  not 
to  be  kept,  repeal  the  present  oath  and 
substitute  another  to  be  taken  in  place  of 
it ;  but  do  not  let  the  House  be  induced 
to  sanction  ao  absurd  a  mode  as  herein 
proposed  of  arriving  at  the  object  of  the 
clause.  There  are  many  <other  objections 
vjhich  exist  to  the  present  measure.  They 
might  be  remedied  in  some  degree  on  re- 
comvutment  and  the  confusion  and  inde« 
finitCQess  of  parts  of  this  will  render  a  re- 
•onunitment  inevitable.  The  committee 
upstairs  recommended  one  excellent  al- 
teration  which,  with  the  able  assistance  of 

9  much  lamented  gentleman  (Mr.  Hor- 
net)  now  no  more,  was  made  laws— to  ret 
quire  all  bills  of  indictment  to  be  found 
on  viva  voce  testimonyp  For  the  present 
let  them  rest  contented  with  this  fruit  of 
their  Ubours;  and,  as  it  is  perhaps  within 

10  days  of  the  close  of  this  session,  will 
sot  the  prudential  proceeding  be,  to 
amend  the  bill,  and  reprint  it  with  an  un« 
derstanding  that  it  will  not  be  £irther 
pressed  at  this  time,  but  in  that  shape  be 
distributed  so  as  to  be  discussed  by  the 
grand  juries  at  the  ensuing  assizes  in  Ire- 
land? After  some  farther  observations, 
Sir  G.  Hill  concluded  with  moving,  by 
way  of  amendment,  <«That  the  report  be 
taken  into  farther  oonsideration,  on  this 
day  three  months.** 

Mr.  Peel  thought  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to.  rdect  the  measure  altogether, 
than  to  hold  out  delusive  hopes  to  Ireland 
bj  the  formal  adjournment  of  its  conside- 
ration to  another  session.  The  House 
must  be  fuUj  prepared  to  decide  upon  the 
neriu  of  this  (question.  Why,  then,  post- 
pone  the  decision  ?  The  objections  of  his 
richt  hon.  friend  to  the  powers  which  this 
bUl  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  nobility 
and  clergy  of  Ireland,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
quite  untenable.  For  what  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  clergymen,  being 
magistrates  and  having  property,  should, 
as  well  as  the  Irish  nobility,  who  had  so 
lar^e  a  stake  in  the  country,  have  a  right 
to  interpose  upon  the  subject  of  present- 
ments for  public  works?  As  to  his  right 
Jion.  friend's  suggestion,  that  the  conside- 
xatioD  of  preseotraenu  should  rather  take 
place  at  the  aummer  thap  at  Ih^  spring 
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assizes,  he  had  no  objeetion  to  accede  tq 
it;  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
Insh  landlords  were  liaely  to  be  present 
at  the  one  assizes  than  at  the  other.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  that  tlie  bill  wen( 
to  transfer  the  whole  province  of  tha 
grand  juries  to  the  magistracy,  no  other 
power  would  be  given  to  the  magistrate^ 
than  that  of  previ^Mis  inquiry.  They  wer^ 
to  possess  no  negative  upon  any  preseotr 
ment,  but  merely  to  accompany  it  wiU^ 
their  opinion,  upon  which  the  grand  jury 
would  act  according  to  its  m^gmeot.  Ha 
should  cordially  support  the  bill  because^ 
be  was  convinced  it  weak)  do  much  good  ^ 
rather  than  postpone  the  ipeasure,  hf 
should  prefer  seeing  it  rejected  altogether* 
Mr.  Pansonbv  cordially  /concurred  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  bill.  He  admits 
ted  the  importance  of  carefully  control- 
ling the  branch  of  the  public  expenditure 
which  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  grand 
juries.  In  the  form  of  the  oath,  however^ 
he  disliked  a  statutable  declaration,  and 
would  rather  prefer  an  alteration  in  the 
old  oath  to  any  other  mode  of  proceeding. 
A  late  excellent  friend  of  his  /  Mr.  Hor- 
ner) had  entered  deeply  into  the  state  of 
the  grand  jury  laws  in  Ireland.  One  of 
his  bills  had  been  most  usefully  acted  upoa 
in  Ireland.  He  had  seen  iu  value  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. The  business  of  the  grand  jury  wa^ 
performed  with  regularity  and  dispatch, 
and  the  common  people  appeared  perfect^ 
ly  satisfied  with  the  form  of  examinatioa 
observed  in  finding  bills  of  indictment. 
What  that  bill  did  in  one  department  of  ju- 
dicial investigation,  he  was  satinfied  UuB 
bill  would  do  so  stopping  tlie  jobbing  sys- 
tem of  civil  expenditure.  To  the  clauae 
Cor  the  appointment  of  county  surveyors, 
he  stroogly  objected.  He  was  afraid  it 
woald  be  fuade  a  matter  of  political  ap- 
tronage,  and  local  purposes  thereby  efiect- 
ed  through  the  medium  of  such  an  office 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  tliose  which 
were  assigned  to  it  by  its  constitution. 
The  surveyor  was  to  be  in  the  place  of  the 
conservator,  who  was  got  rid  of  because 
the  office  was  found  not  to  be  of  the 
slightest  possible  use;  and  this  office  would 
he  was  convinced,  be  found  equally  use* 
less,  though  perhaps  in  its  operation  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm.  As  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  individual  to  fill  the  office, 
he  certainly  ought  to  have  no  local  coQf 
nexion,  or  be  a  native  of  the  county  where 
his  official  duties  as  a  surveyor  should  h^ 
statig^ed*    la  the  previous  investigatioa 
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whi A  tbe  bill  en^ined,  be  entii^ljr  con-' 
terred,  and  aka  lo  ifi  general  firineiple; 
but  he  had  a  ttroof  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment oTtocal  sorreyors. 

Sir  M  Cokhursi  approved  of  the  alter- 
ition  in  tbe  time  of  artanging  the  present- 
teentt;  hot  objected  to  the  appoinfmeni  of 
tarveyort. 

Mr.  V.  FkzgeraU  vindicated  tbe  gene- 
ral prmctple  of  the  bill,  as  calculated  to  do 
more  good  to  Irehindp  than  anv  measure 
fliat  httd  been  adopted  mce  the  Union. 
He  sbonld  be  prepared,  oa  the  third  read- 
ing, irith  a  clause  to  qualify  the  oalbtobe 
taken  by  grand  jurors.  With  reiipect  to 
Ibe  proposed  appointment  of  county  sur- 
▼eyors,  he  felt  assured  it  neter  conM  de- 
generate into  a  politteal  job. 

Sir  //.  ParneU  said,  if  was  Mghly  ne- 
cessary tliere  should  be  some  poblic  olicer, 
^hose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  care  tbaC 
the  money  levied  by  the  grand  jury  was 
^foperly  expended.  The  bill  was  a  most 
important  one  with  respect  to  the  good  it 
wcndd  do  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dal?  here  sn^ested  the  propriety  of 
leconrarittrng  tbe  mff,  to  hare  those  alter- 
tttions  made  in  it,  to  which  no  opporition 
^raa  made.  This  proposition,  after  some 
further  discossion  wiis  agreed  to. 

The  Hoase  baviag  sat  till  twelve  o'clock, 
tbe  ebanceHor  of  tSt  exdiequer  was  about 
to  moTC  the  coratnitCal  of  td^  Bxtents  in 
aid  bin,  when  the  question  of  adjournment 
was  suddenly  put  and  agreed  to,  ht  eonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  sudden  ifiness  of  Mr:  Pon* 
aonl^. 


HOUSB  OF  LORDS. 
Tundaiff  JuLtf  1« 

Clkrot  ResinENcv  BiLt.1  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  meted  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  bill.  His  grace  said,  it 
was  in  its  principle,  and  for  the  roost  part 
in  fts  details,  the  same  as  the  bill  rdatire 
to  this  subject  which  had  come  before 
their  lordships  last  session,  and  which  thev 
bad  ordered  to  be  printed  amf  circulated. 
The  object  of  it  was^  to  censdidafe  into 
erne  act  all  the  laws  which  Idy  scattered  in 
the  statute  book  relative  to  spiritual  per- 
sons holding  farms,  to  tbe  re^dence  of 
beneficed  clergymen  on  their  fivings,  and 
tbe  allowances  to  be  made  to  stipendiary 
Citrates.  Tbe  clergy  would  thtitf  have  tbe 
means  of  knowing  the  lawa  particularly 
a^ectiDg  tnenr* 

xbe  Wu  waa  weik'  nNM  a  soeond  'tiBie* 


SAvliva  BAVKa  Bili.*}  In  a  coBnatt* 
tee  on  tho  saving  banks  biH,  lord  Redea* 
date  proposed  n  variety  of  amendments. 
A  conversation  afterwards  arose  on  the 
dii&culties  to  wlifdh  the  execoiion  of  the 
bin,  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  would 
be  exposed;  and  the  lord  cbaneeUor  sag* 
gested,  that  tbe  better  way  would  be  to 
move  the  postponement  of  the  present  biM 
for  three  moBthf,  in  order  to  give  an  op* 
povtonity  for  iotrodocing  a  new  one.  On 
tbe  Houae  being  resomM,  tbe  r^mt  waa 
accordingly  ordered  to  be  received  this 
day  three  months* 


HOVSB  OF  COUMONS. 
Taefoby^  July  1. 

PsTiTioir  ov  Mn.  Etavs*]  Mr.  Ben* 
MSt  asked  the  right  hon«  gentlexitan,  wbom 
be  saw  in  his  phice^  whether  be  was  now 
prepared  to  give  any  answer  u  to  tbe  pe^ 
tition  be  had  pnssentoc|  from  Mr.  Evans  9 

Mr.  AddingUm,  ai  It  seemed  to  bo  thn 
wish  of  the  Hoose,  to  hear  an  explanation 
of  tbe  complaiots  in  Mr.  Evans'a  petition^ 
aeknowledged  that  be  waa  now  prepared 
to  give  a  nweh  more  satisfactory  nnawer 
than  ho  could  have  given  on  the  day  that 
tbe  petkioa  was  pvesentod.  It  had  bmm 
tben  argued,  that  all  in  the  petition  nnist 
be  true ;  and  even  an  ban.  gendenmn  had 
gone  so  Ibr  as  to  say,  that  he  wooM  snb^ 
mit  a  motion  on  we  subject  if  a  satio- 
Ikctory  explanation  steuld  not  be  giveit. 
He  might  consider  himself  absohrsd  by 
tbe  notice  of  such  a  motion,  from  giving 
any  explanation  till  the  motiom  waa 
miide  »  wit  he  was  now  wdiing  to  explain 
all  the  complaints  in  the  petition*  He 
bed  stated  his  utter  incredufity  an'  to 
the  charges  in  the  petition ;  he  had  ei^ 
pressed  himself  sure  that  most  of  theftcts 
were  not  true,  and  conideot  that  rinmnr  of 
then  were  qnitoimftfuoded.  Firat  oeaM^ 
as  to  the  petition  said  to  have  beui  wttb> 
held,  he  had  Mt  confident  that  Ms  noble 
relation,  the  secretary  of  state,  waa  not^ 
capable  of  so  great  an  libose  as  deliberately 
keeping  a  petition  from  any  sabject  from 
reaching  tbe  waRs  of  that  House*  He  bad 
been  qurte  sure  that  his  noble  relation  bad 
not  withheld  it ;  first,  because  be  know  his 
feelings  were  such  as  would  never  endute 
sucbanaiA;  secondly,  because  asimttar 
petition  fivm  a  Mr*  kniglit,  in  Readhig 
gnoi,  bad  been  forwarded ;  and  fldidly, 
becaose  the  solicitor  for  Mr*  Evans  was 
fnatantlyy  on  his  reqneaiing  k,  granted 
leave  to  sen  bin^  said  topMtMn  a  petition 
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similar  to  the  one  now  presented.  But 
-what  was  the  fact  as  to  this  serious  charge? 
Mr*  Evans  sent  a  petition  on  the  21  st  of 
February  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 
by  the  hands  -of  Mr.  Abbot  for  a  noble 
lord,  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his 
place  (lord  Cochrane)  ;but  next  morning 
fie  sent  to  request  that  it  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Harmer,  his  solicitor.  Mr.  Har- 
mer  got  it  accordinely»  and  since  then  no 
word  was  heard  ot  it  in  the  office:  but 
last  Saturday,  looking  over  the  votes,  he 
found  that  it  had  been  presented  to  that 
House  on  the  27th  of  February^  and  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (  Mr.  Bennet  )• 
The  hon.  gentleman  mu&t  pardon  him  for 
expressing  considerable  surprise  that  he 
had  sat  in  his  seat  all  the  time  this  charge 
bad  been  so  strongly  urged  without  once 
contradicting  it.— So  much  for  the  peti- 
tioui  which  had  not  remained  twenty 
hours  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  the  other 
charges.  Mr.  Abbot  ^forhehad  examined 
him  on  the  subject— -ne  had  first  gone  to 
the  gaoler  of  Coldbath-fields,  and  then  to 
the  gaoler  of  Horsemonger-lane)  assured 
him,  that  he  had  never  refused  Mr.  Evans 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  It  was  al* 
ways  the  practice  in  that  gaol  to  cast  pri- 
soners into  irons.  Mr.  Abbot  had  been 
there  for  five  years,  and  it  had  been  the 

Sractice  before  his  time.  The  day  after 
fr.  Evans  had  been  thrown  into  irons, 
three  gentlemen  asked  to  see  him;  and 
one  of  them  asked  the  gaoler  whether  it 
was  the  practice  to  put  prisoners  there 
into  irons  ?  Being  told  tnat  it  was  the 
ainiform  practice,  they  acquiesced.  The 
next  day  the  irons  were  taken  away.— He 
next  read  a  description  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined^  which  had  been 
called  the  condemned  dungeon.  It  was 
25  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  11  feet 
high.  There  were  two  large  windows,  a 
fire-place,  and  a  coaUplace.  There  was 
a  view  of  the  Surrey  hills  from  his  window. 
The  younger  Evans  had  a  room  exactly 
the  same,  except  that,  being  lower,  the 
view  from  it  was  not  so  extensive.  It  had 
been  alleged  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
walk  any  where.  There  was  an  arcade  55 
feet  in  length,  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  walk.  He  asked  the  gaoler  whether 
there  was  not  a  place  where  they  could 
conveniently  enjoy  free  air,  and  he  an- 
swered, **  Certainly  not,  without  being 
exposed  too  much  for  their  security.'*— 
Another  point  he  would  mention  was  the 
alleged  want  of  communicatioa  with  his 
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dearest  friends.  His  wife  had  been  al» 
lowed  to  visit  him  and  to  converse  with 
him  through  the  iron  gate,  which  was 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  admit 
them  to  see  and  converse  freely.  All  the 
possible  modes  in  which  any  grievances 
felt  by  prisoners  could  be  made  knowa 
were  two.  The  one  was  by  writing  to  th^ 
secretary  of  state.  This  Mr.  Watson 
had  done,  and  had  always  obtained  re« 
dress,  for  which  he  had  written  a  letter  of 
thanks.  The  other  mode  was  by  sending 
to  inquire  at  the  gaob,  which  it  was  im* 
possible  to  do  as  to  every  gaol  in  the 
country ;  and  which,  if  possible,  would  be 
a  libel  upon  the  individuals  who  had  the 
management  of  prisons. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  did  present  a  peti- 
tion formerly  from  Mr.  Evans,  but  he  had 
not  known  on  Friday  last,  and  did  not  know 
now,  that  it  was  the  identical  petition  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  a  complaint 
of  Its  not  having  been  forwarded.  As  to 
the  other  points,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  advocated,  but  had  neither  denied 
nor  explained  them.  He  knew  not  whe- 
ther other  prisoners  had  been  treated  with 
the  same  severity,  but  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Evans  was  put  first  in  Coldbath-fields 
prison,  into  the  same/oom  and  bed  witl| 
a  felon.  The  younger  Evans  was  put 
into  the  hospital- room,  with  six  unhealthy 
felons*  He  had  gone  to  visit  Evans  on 
Monday  last,  but  was  refused  permission; 
he  then  requested  to  be  allowed,  at  leasts 
to  see  the  arcade,  which  was  grated* . 
In  going  up  the  stairs  he  would  admi( 
that  he  did  steal  a  look  into  those  dun- 
geons; he  did  not  see  Mr.  Evans,  but 
he  saw  Mr.  Pilkington,  in  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  room  as  Evans.  He  asked 
if  it  was  the  same,  and  was  answered  it 
was  precisely.  There  he  saw  this  un- 
happy man,  this  innocent  individualy 
pacing  the  room  up  and  down.  It  was  a 
place  for  convicts  between  the  time  of 
sentence  and  that  of  execution.  It  was 
not  a  place  of  confinement,  but  a  place 
of  punishment.  With  the  felon's  punish* 
ment  he  had  also  the  felon's  fare.  There 
was  a  truckle  bed,  a  pail  for  water,  a 
table,  and  a  chair.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  not  said  that  Evans  had  any 
fire.  He  would  appeal  to  the  common 
principles  of  humanity,  whether  Mr.  Evana 
who  was  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Spencean  doctrines,  should  be  excluded 
from  all  means  of  literary  gratification* 
However,  ludicrous  those  doctrines  were, 

it  waa  end^nt  be  was  a  Uterary  person.    It 
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ton  tp  bm  d^i«d  ftht  uM  of  a  candl9  for 
ib^  long  hmirs  ibtt  be  bad  to  paaa  in 
4fcis  diMgeoo.  Yet  bow  nucb  boidor 
jTOuU  it  be  by*a»d*bjr»  wben  tbe  long 
migbu  M  well  B8  Umf  daya  must  be  ap 
AMBod*  It  was  not  danied  tbat  Mr.  Evant's 
2ttte  waa  taken  from  btm*  KiAo^ealbtt 
ebony  of  tbe  cbai^ce  wee  edmitied.  Tbe 
#fd7  pretence  for  putting  Evans  into  irons 
fiwat  bave  been  to  lie^  hiss  in  safety. 
Now  tbe  prison  was  more  like  a  fortress 
Ami  a  prison.  He  did  not  say  tbat  it  was 
Absolutely  impessiye  for  an  adventurous 

Siisoner  to  attempt  to  escapey  but  for 
Ir.  Erans  tbere  was  not  tbe  least  cbanoe 
0f  bis  attenwtiog  or  cfecting  bis  escape. 

Mr.  Sark$m  expressed  himself  dissa- 
listed  witb  the  explanation  of  the  right 
bon»  gentlemaoy  and  declaied  bis  intenp 
iion  of  bringiog  forward  bis  motion  to- 
flsocrow. 

Ma*  Oraht's  fiWAXcB  RjBaoi.cj- 
«i0iia*]  Mr.  C.  Granny  jitor.  banded  to 
the  Speaker  thefdlowingllesolutions: 

t.  '^Tbat  the  total  amount  of  the  funded 

,  debt,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unredeemed, 

was.  on  tbe  1st  February  1B16  ^.810,046,036 

And  on  tiie  1st  February  1817  -  790,050,980 

Being  a  dimuMiAioD  of    «     •     -  19,005^050 

e.  **  That  the  tots!  amount  of  tbe  unfund- 
ed dehly  in  exchequer  and  Irish  treasury  bills, 
waSp  on  the  5th  Janua^,  1316 
In  exchequer  bills  -  -  41,441,900 
In  Irish  treasury  bills^    3,497,808 

4S,9S9,708 

And  on  5th  January  1617 : 
Bachaquer  biHs    •    -  44,050,300 
fYsaauiy  bllla     •     *    6,504,099 

">      ■       40,«56,89S 


Being  401  increase  of    •   -   -    *  e,0l5,584 

3.  ^  That  the  sum  to  be  expended  bv  the 
tommissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  fund- 
ed debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1817,  may  be  estimated  at  •  14,464,443 
And  tbat  pnvision  has  been  made 

ht  payuu;  off  navy  and  transport 
.  4ab^  within  the  asme  pesiod,  to 

theamouBaof  •    •    •    ^   -    .    ifiOOfiOQ 


•^ 


16,1^,449 

4.  *  That  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills 
CNitstanding  on  the  5th  January 
tMf ,  was    -    -    -  •  44^050,900 
aai  of  Irish  sreasuiy 
|mUs    i-     «.   .    .    ^    6,9M»eH 

■  »M  pp..  49,955,999 

(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


That  tba  aasouot  of  eichequer 
bills  and  of  Irish  Ikreasury  biUsi 
granted  in  the  present  or  former 
session,  which  vill  be  outstand- 
ing on  the  5th  Januaiy  1818, 
should  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
of  the  current  year  be  then  issu* 
ed,  will  foe 
In  exchequer  bills  »  •  00,000/XIO 
In  Irish  treasury  bUis    4,084,999 

Increase  of  unfunded  debt  unpro*- 
vided  for  (excluidve  of  any  excess 
of  charge  upon  tbe  consolidated 
fund  ofthe  United  Kingdom,  be- 
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yond  the  income  thereof)  of      -  14,799,700 

Being  less  by  die  sumof  1,904,743/. 
than  the  sum  of  16,194,443/., 
which,  as  before  stated^  will  be 
applied  in  tbe  course  of  the  year 
to  the  reduction  of  funded  and 
unfunded  debt : — viz. 

Sum  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  ..•-...  16,124,443 

Increase  of  unfunded  debt     -     -  14,729,700 

1,994,743 


The  first  Aoolntion  bemg  mad,  tfie 
debate  thereupon  was  adjoamed  till  Fri* 
day. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  July  2. 

Petition  or  Mr.  EvAva.]  Mr* 
Barham  aaid^  tbat  in  bringing  fisrweid 
his  oaotioo,  H  wan  vnoecMsary  for  Un 
to  disclsian  any  fedin^i  of  ]>sraonal  hos- 
tility to  tbe  n<me  secret^  for  the  home 
department*  frooi  wboni»  as  weU  as  from 
his  right  bon.  rdatiye^  he  bad  received  bia 
fidl  share  of  civility.  Neither  did  his  meliaii 
originate  in  any  general  hostility  to  tbe 
measures  which  were  proposed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Hoase»  nor  from  any  bi9s 
towards  demopratieal  opinions.  Tbe 
whok  course  of  bis  paniamemary  life 
would  oonfiradia  such  a  suppeshien.  He 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  deinoera- 
tScal  or  monarchical  wrineiplest  pushed  to 
their  extent,  would  have  prc^bly  in  tbe 
end  tbe  name  effect;  tbat  as  the  diemocra- 
tical  principle,  by  unrestrained  ascen* 
danor,  mi^t  destroy  Ubcrty  by  aticana 
•f  the  anbrersion  of  the  government, 
ao  the  aacendancy  of  arbitrary  power 
by  destroying  liberty,  would  cause  the  de« 
atniction  of  the  government.  He  had 
once  thought  fit  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  supporting  it  to  aupport  li- 
ber^ Itself  against  deasocntieBi  power, 
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and  he  ntfw,  by  supporting  libertj  against 
arbitrary  principles,  conceiTed  he  also  was 
contributing  to  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  the  government.  That  arbitrary 
notions  and  practice  now  prevailed  and 
were  increasmg,  he  was  persuaded,  not 
only  by  things  said  and  done  every  day, 
which  would  not  formerly  be  tolerated, 
but  by  the  silence  dbserved  as  to  the 
inaxims  which  had  once  been  the  boast 
of  Englishmen,  or  the  manner  in  which, 
wlien  advanced,  they  were  received*  Not 
to  enumerate  many  instances,  they  would 
recollect  that  when  in  a  speech  which 
would  lone  he  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  aU  who  haa  heard  it,  a  noble  lord 
(Nugent),  had  saidr  that  revdution  was  to 
be  preferred ;  this  sentiment  was  received 
by  clamour  of  disapprobation  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House.  Was  this  a 
new  sentiment?  Was  it  not  one  which 
had  been  uttered  daily  in  the  best  times 
of  English  history  i  As  to  the  case  imme- 
diately the  subject  of  his  motion,  two  ex- 
planations had  been  given  by  the  riaht 
nan.  gentleman.  The  first  seemed  to  dis- 
claim all  responsibility  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  secretary  of  state,  as 
to  what  passed  in  the  prisons,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  men  were  committed  on 
suspicion.  This  doctrine  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against.  The  secretary  of  state 
should  be  informed  by  some  confidential 
person,  for  whom  he  wSs  responsible,  of 
the  state,  and  almost  the  aaily  occur- 
rences of  those  prisons.  The  secretary  of 
state  would  not  be  degraded  by  such  a 
superintendence;  for  no  employment 
could  be  more  honourable  than  an  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  men  so  incapable  of 
protecting  themselves.  The  prisoners  had 
been  deprived  of  the  protection  they  de- 
rived from  the  visits  of  the  magistrates. 
It  might  be  proper  to  prevent  indiscrimi- 
Date  access;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
faow  this  principle  could  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  exclude  his  hon.  friend  f  Mr.  Ben- 
net),  than  whom  a  more  useful  member 
there  was  not  in  the  House.  What  could 
be  the  object  of  this  ?  If  it  were  supposed 
that  his  hon.  friend  would  enter  into  an 
improper  communication  with  the  pri- 
soner, the  gaoler  was  at  hand  to  prevent 
it.  It  was  painful  to  think  that  In  a  few 
jears  so  ^eat  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  our  opinions.  That  benevolent  man, 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  examina- 
tion of  prisons  to  which  he  had  been  fint 
directed  bj  his  official  duty  as  sheriff  of 
Bedfordshure^  and  to  whom  the  doors  of 
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•very  prison  in  the  most  baibarous  parts 
of  Europe  had  been  opened,  would  now 
have  haa  the  door  of  the  prison  of  his  own 
county  shut  in  his  face  by  tlie  gaoler  he 
had  appointed,  and  this  by  order  of  a  Bri- 
tish secretary  of  state.  This  exclusion  of 
all  examination  was  one  reason  for  his  nio- 
tion ;  another  was,  that  a  general  opinioii 
seemed  to  prevail,  that  the  complaints  df 
these  prisoners  were  not  to  be  attendeA 
to,  because  they  were  in  prison  for  their 
offences ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were 
put  there  for  punishment  and  repentance. 
This  was  an  opinion  founded  in  the  grossest 
injustice;  if  any  measure  was  taken  which 
was  not  purely  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  escape,  injustice  was  aoRe.*7-He 
should  refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  Mr. 
Evans's  petition.  That  respecting  the  pe- 
tition to  be  delivered  to  the  members  for 
Westminster  had  been  denied,  and  he  was 
bound  to  believe,  that  no  petition  had  been 
sent  to  the  home  department,  which  had 
not  been  forwarded.  But  evidently  there 
was  some  mistake,  as  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  put  in  the  firont  of  his  peti- 
tion, an  allegation  which  be  knew  could 
be  proved  to  be  a  fidsehood.  This  do* 
manded  explanation.  The  statement  aa 
to  the  irons  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
explaiiled.  Why  had  Mr.  Evans  been 
sent  to  a  prison  where  it  was  the  rule  to 
put  people  in  irons  without  special  direc<r 
tions  ?  There  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween these  persons,  and  those  committed 
on  the  direction  of  disinterested  magis- 
trates, and  after  examinations  on  oath. 
He  should  not  advert  to  the  felons  beds, 
and  the  felons  fiue,  nor  the  beautiful 
arcade;  but  there  was  a  fact,  which  its 
minuteness  rendered  char8Cteristio«-he 
alluded  to  the  order  to  deprive  the  pri- 
soner of  his  flute.  It  reminded  hfm  of 
the  story  of  the  gaoler  who  killed  a  spidery 
which  had  been  the  amusement  of  an  un« 
fortunate  being  in  similar  confinement. 
It  was  curious  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  could  subject  men,  some  of 
whom  were  possibly  mnocent,  to  such  a 
punishment,  was  uiraid  of  libelling  the 
saolers,  by  inquiring  into  their  conduol. 
It  was  said,  the  prisoners  might  petition. 
Suppose  they  were  allowed  pen  and  ink, 
by  whom  were  they  to  petition— through 
those  of  whom  they  had  to  complain  i 
Possibly  these  persons,  who  were  to  over* 
turn  the  British  constitution,  misht  not  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  Were  &y  to  aak 
the  ffaoler  to  write  for  them?  Nothing 
could  be  more  acoordiat  with  the  intereit 
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•ten  of  the  mimiten  who  poiseiied  this 
power  of  unlimited  inpiisoomeaty  if  they 
taeanC  to  eserciae  it  well,  than  to  show 
Ihe  public  that  they  had  acted  humanely. 
Seeing  no  objection  to  in<}uiry,  he  should 
»OTe«   **  That  the  petition  of  Thomas 
Evans  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.'* 
<    Mr.  Addrngtoni  in  making  a  few  obser- 
vations on  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  would  pass  over  the  general 
topios  on  which  he  had  touched,  not  from 
disrespect  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.     Even  if  the  hon.  gentlemsn 
had  not  spoke  in  terms  of  so  much  praise, 
lor  which  he  felt  grateful,  of  his  noble  re- 
hition  and  himself,  he  should  have  been 
the  iMt  person  to  suspect  him  of  anv  per- 
aonal  hostility.     He  certainly  could  not, 
however,  have  expected  complaints  from 
him  against  his  noble  relation.     As  to 
the  petition  alleged  to  have  been  withheld 
from  the  House,  he  had  proved  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  it  was  not  detained  in 
the  home-office.    He  had  a  receipt  for  it 
from  Mr.  Harmer,  the  solicitor  for  Mr. 
Evans.    It  was  the  only  petition  that  ever 
came  from  him  to  the  office.    The  other 
point  which  had  been  urged  against  the 
noble  jMcretary  was,  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  informed  of  the  internal  state  of  every 
prison.    This,  however,  appeared  an  ex- 
traordmary  assertion,  that  a  secretary  of 
atate  who  was  so  ready  to  hear  every  com- 
plaint that  might  be  sent  to  him,  requir- 
ing a  redress  of  grievances,  should  be 
compelled  to  make  daily  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  gaolers,  and  wnether  it  was 
consistent  with  the  orders  prescribed  to 
them  i  It  was  competent  for  the  prisoner 
10  make  complaints*  if  his  treatment  had 
been  improper,  and  the  best  answer  to  his 
own  allegations  was,  that  no  complaint 
had  ever  been  sent  to  the  office.     Pen, 
ink,  and  paper  had  never  been  refused  to 
the  prisoner,  and  if  not  able  to  write,  he 
mignt  have  sent  a  verbal  request  by  the 
gaoler;   and  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Evans 
Sad  actually  sent  one  message  to  the  office 
of  the  home  department,  by  the  gaoler  of 
Coldbath  prison,  that  his  former  petition 
should  not   be  given    to   the  members 
for  Westminster,   but  to  Mr.   Harmer, 
bis  solicitor.    Directions  had  been  given 
to  every  gaoler  to  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  prisoners,  and  the  secretary  of 
atate  was  ever  open  to  their  complaints. — 
Having  thus  exonerated  the  secretary  of 
state  nom  the  dautea  which  hid  been 


brought  against  him,   he  felt  it  no  lesa 
bis   duty  to   defend  all   other  persons, 
gaolers  and  turnkeys,  from  the  severe  ac- 
cusations hurled  agaiost  them.    To  obtain 
every  information  on  the  subject,  he  had 
sent  that  morning  for  the  gaoler,   and 
made  every  necessary  inquiry  respecting 
the  management  of  the  prison.    He  learn- 
ed that  there  was  an  unlimited  allowance 
of  coals,  except  in  summer,  when  only  a 
quantity  was  provided  sufficient  for  culU 
nary  purposes.    Candles,  indeed,  were  is* 
sued  under  some  restrictions,  and  only  on 
special  authority.    Much  stress  had  been 
laid  on  depriving  Mr.  Evans  of  his  flute; 
it  was,  however,  the  rule  of  the  prison  not 
to  allow  music,  as  it  disturbed  others,  but 
Mr.  Evans  might  have  had  his  flute  if  he 
did  not  make  use  of  it.— The  bed  which 
Mr.  Evans  used  was  perfectly  new,  and  of 
a  better  quality  than    those  in  common 
use  in  the  prison ;  but  if  Mr.  Evans  were 
dissatisfled  with  this,  he  might  have  had 
his  own  bed  and  furniture.     The  sheriff 
of  Surrey  had,  he  understood,  that  day» 
visited  tne  prison,   in  company  with  an 
hon.  member  with  whom  he  (Mr.  A.)  had 
not  the  honour  of  being  acquainted,  but 
who,  if  then  in  the  House,  would  no  doubt 
state  the    circumstances  which  came  to 
his  knowledge.    From  every  person  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  die  con* 
duct  of  tne  gaoler,  the  most  tavourabla 
report  was  made  as  to  that  officei^s  hu- 
manity  and  attention  to  hia  prisoners,  but 
he  could  not  be  fairly  condemned  for  en- 
forcing the  rules  prescribed  by  the  ma- 
gistracy for  the  government  of  the  prison^ 
although  the  application  of  those  rules, 
in  the  instance  or  ironing  these  state  pri- 
soners, must  certainly  be  regretted.    This 
rigor  was,  however,  of  very  short  dura- 
tion ;  and  he  was  assured,  that  so  far  from 
the  prisoners  feeling  any  resentment  or 
prejudice  against  the  g^cler,  the  whole 
four  were  willing,  if  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  testi^  their  gratitude  for  his 
kind  and  benevolent  treatment. 

Mr.  B.  Shaw  said,  that  knowing  for- 
merly the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the 
discipline  of  the  gaol,  and  tne  conduct  of 
the  gaoler,  he  was  surprised  at  the  ac- 
counts that  had  gone  abroad  under  the 
sanction  of  the  petition.  He  had  there- 
fore made  a  point  of  going  to  the  prison 
that  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  of  the  foundation  of  these  ac- 
counts. He  had  seen  and  conversed  wjth 
all  the  prisoners,  who  all  concurred  in 
stating  toat  they  bad  no  complainta  to 
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tmke  tgainsc  the  treatmeiit  they  received  at 
the  hamls  of  the  gaoler  or  the  magistratesk 
The  elder  Evans  meationed,  that  so  far  as 
his  treatment  in  prison  was  concerned,  he 
bad  no  charge  to  make,  but  that  liberty 
was  sweet,  and  that  no  situation  could  be 
BgteeMe  in  which  be  was  deprived  of  it. 
Klkinson  confirmed  his  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  the  gaoler,  by  declaring,  that 
be  was  so  far  from  complaining  of  any 
oppressive  or  harsh  usage  from  the  gaoler, 
that  he  r^arded  liim  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, AS  nls  frieiid  and  benefactor.  The 
younger  Evans  had  no  complaint  to  make, 
except  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  can- 
dhy  and  Ogden  went  even  farther  than 
the  rest  in  grt ing  his  evidence  to  the  kind 
behaviour  of  the  gaoler ;  declaring,  with 
teats  io  his  eyes,  that  he  should  never  for- 
get the  kindness  which  he  had  experi- 
OMed  from  his  hands. 

Mr.  MennH  never  accused  the  gaoler  of 
harsh  conduct  or  gratuitous  severity^  for 
he  bad  never  heard  any  thing  of  bim  but 
what  was  to  bis  credit ;  but  the  question 
had  tio  ref^nce  to  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  an  individual,  but  to  the  general 
ayitem  of  treating  prisoners  cofiflned  un- 
der the  suspensidn  act.      The  right  bon. 
gentleman  had  contradicted  no  material 
nict  of  the  petition  but  one-^that  regard- 
ins;  the  refusal  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
This  he  had  denied ;  but  he  believed  the 
right  hon.  gentlemdn  was  mis-informed. 
The  pleasure  whidi  the  prisoners  were 
arid  to  enjoy  in  t,  fitie  view  of  the  Sorry 
bills  was  tiow  given  up.    The  next  alle- 
gation was,  that  tliey  were  not  supplied 
with  light ;  and  the  defence  set  up  against 
this  charge  was,  that  they  were,  so  far 
ds  the  rules  of  the  prison  would  permit. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman   had   spoken 
sfeout  an  arcade  in  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  walk;   but|  if  he  had  himself 
gone,  as  he  oueht  to  have  done,  and  exa- 
mined this  arcade,  he  wotild  have  found  that 
il  was  merely  a  narrow  passage,  into  which 
the  doors  of  the  prison  cells  opened.    In 
dl  those  cases  the  rules  of  the  prison  were 
thought  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  treat- 
lAent  these pHsoners  endured;  but  if  minis- 
tei^  suspended  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  threw  men  into  prison  on  suspicion, 
tbejr  ought  to  correct  these  roles  so  far  as 
their  treatment  was  concerned.    If  minis-* 
ters  proceeded  with  their  new  system  of 
imprisoning,  they  should  build  new  pri- 
sons, and  not  treat  the  victims  of  their 
p^er  like  the  etmittoA  disturbers  of  so- 
dtxf. 
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Mr.  Simmer  stated  the  jirisoft  te  Inpw 
been  visited  by  three  roogiatralea  of  tbe 
county,  subsequent  to  the  committal  of 
the  prisoners :  Mr.  Y<Min0  and  Mr.  Ijamg 
were  of  the  number.  ITiey  visited  the 
cells  without  aoy  objection  being  made  to^ 
their  doing  so.  Evans  complained  of  hav- 
ing been  put  id  irons,  which  he  said  was 
gtvting  to  bis  feelings.  He  bad  been  told 
Uiis  was  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  prisoo» 
unless  it  was  ordered  by  the  secretary  of 
state^  He  (Mr.  Sumner)  had  understood 
that  the  gaoler,  as  he  was  accustomed  to^ 

gut  persons  obar^ed  with  felonies  in  irons, 
ad  conceived  himself  bound  to  take  die 
same  coarse  with  an  individual  who  waa 
charged  with  a  still  higher  oflence.  Tbe 
magistrates  recommenc&d  the  prisoner  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  secretary  of 
state;  this  was  done,  end  the  memorial 
immediately  produced  the  desired  eftdt; 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  unexceptiona* 
ble  character  of  the  gaoler.  He  des- 
cribed tbe  dimensions  of  the  prison; 
stated  the  prisoner  to  have  been  at  H* 
berty  to  send  for  bis  own  furniture,  and 
added,  that  this  had  formerly  been  done 
by  Mr.  L.  Hunt,  who  was  confined  in  the 
same  apartment,  and  furnished  as  it  waa  by 
him,  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  never  been  in  a 
more  comfortable  room  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Evans  might  have  made  it  the  same.  With 
respect  to  fire,  .the  prisoner  had  been  re* 
stricted,  not  as  to  quantity,  but  as  to  time. 
If  be  had  been  deprived  of  his  Jlute,  other 
enjoyments  w^re  kflt  to  him.  Pens,  ink, 
and  paper  were  allowed,  and  also  books* 
He  could  not  see  that  any  blame  attached 
to  those  by  whom  these  matters  were  re- 
gulated. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wcrdey  had  never  heard  a 
charge  more  completely  disproved  fban 
the  present;  nor  had  ever  seen  a  case 
that  appeared  more  completely  trumped 
up  to  deceive  the  public,  and  to  excite 
odium  against  the  government.  With  re- 
gard to  the  petition  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  and  there  detained,  the  person  who 
had  made  such  an  accusation,  or  who  au- 
thorized it  to  be  m^de,  must  have  known 
that  he  was  advancing  a  direct  falsehood. 
Mr.  Evans  himself  could  not  have  known 
whether  his  first  petition  was  presented  or 
not ;  but  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Harmer,  who 
drew  up  the  second,  and  who  made  the 
detention  of  the  first  one  of  its  alleged 
acts  of  oppression,  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  tbe  fact.  He  therefere  most 
have  beeti  cofisctousi  that  ia  ollewhig  that 
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flllagatioD  to  flttnd  micontva^ted,  be  was 
aiithori2Eing  a  falMbood,  for  die  parfMite 
of  exoking  odiam  against  the  secretary 
of  slate,  and  creating  an  impression  m  the 
countrj  against  the  government,  bj  hav- 
ing a  charge  of  this  kind  inserted  in  the 
newspapers^  and  giving  it  currrencj  for  a 
few  oays  without  the  diance  of  contradic* 
tion.     He  was  sure  that  his  hon.  friend 
who   presented  the  petition  would   not 
have  countenanced  such  an  attempt  at 
delusion,  had  he  suspected  it.    His  boo. 
friend  most  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances, or  have  read  the  second  represen* 
ution  very  carelessly;   otherwise,   with 
this  sospidoos  circumstance  staring  him 
in  the  fkce,  he  would  not  have  allowed  the 
House  to  he  deceived,  or  the  country  to 
be  excited.    Had  he  not,  therefore,  a 
right  to  say  that  this  petition  was  trumped 
up,  not  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  but  to 
propagate  a  delusion?   The  person  who 
drew  up  this  document  knew  ttiat  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  perty  heat  in  that 
House,  and  therefore  played  off  this  false- 
hood for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure.  With  regard  to  the  irons, 
be  had  an  equally  good  title  to  coraplain 
of  an  attempt  at  delusion.      The  irons, 
which  it  was  the  practice  of  the  prison  to 
put  on  all  prisoners,  were  struck  off  as 
soon  as  a  representation  of  thecircumstance 
was  made  to  the  proper  quarter.    He  saw 
no  reason  why  they  who  were  charged  on 
oath  with  being  guilty  of  crimes  against 
the  state  should  be  more  leniently  dealt 
with  than  other  persons  confined  for  less 
offences;    but  allowing  that  they  ought 
not  to  he  so  treated,  why  make  such  a 
complaint  when  immediate  redress  had 
been  obtained,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  unfavourable  impressions?  This 
was  another  evidence  that  the  petition  was 
trumped  up  for  delusive  ends.  The  charge 
brought  against  the  prison  for  the  sroall- 
ness  of  the  rooms  was  equallv  destitute  of 
foundation,  and  manifested  the  sane  spi" 
rit.    He  was  at  first  disposed  to  consider 
the  taking  away  the,  fiute  as  a  piece  of 
cruelty ;  but  he  was  reconciled  to  it  when 
he  heard  it  was  the  rule  of  the  prison,  and 
reflected  that  it  might  be  trouolesome  to 
the  other  prisoners  whose  comforts  should 
be  consulted  as  much  as  that  of  Mr.  Evans. 
If  this  rule  could  be  dispensed  with,  how- 
ever, he  would  think  it  better  to  do  so, 
though  the  cruelty  of  the  ftct  had  now  been 
disproved.     There  was  not  a  mgle  al* 


legation  that  had  not  been  aoileientiy  con- 
tfluiicted.  With  regard  Co  the  want  of 
ground  for  walking,  he  thought  that 
though  the  arcade  removed  some  of  th# 
cause  of  complaint,  the  prisoners  mighc 
be  allowed  to  use  the  gardeis  ^  tbat  indul- 
gence could  be  permitted  consistently 
with  theeafe  custody  of  the  prisoners.  Ho 
made  these  observations  because  he  had 
supported  the  suspensioa  act,  believing  in 
his  conscience  that  the  measure  was  oe» 
cessary  for  the  satoy  of  the  constitution* 
It  was  true  that  the  House  should  watch 
with  care  the  exereise  of  ft  power  eo 
largely  granted,  but  it  should  likewise 
guard  against  beiog  made  the  vehicle  of 
trumped  up  accusatione  and  mifoiuided 
compUints. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  obeerved,  that  the  bon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  declared, 
that  he  had  voted  lor  the  suspension  act 
from  a  love  of  the  constitution^— that  was, 
from  a  love  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
and  yet,  when  a  sobfeet  deprived  of  bie 
liberty  complained  to  that  House  of  Injiuk 
tice  and  oppremion,  the  hon*  gentleman 
angrily  deprecated  his  conduct,  l>ecause 
the  application  for  redren  was  not  made 
to  the  very  persona  to  whose  system  the 
complaint  referred.  He  would  vote  for 
having  the  petition  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  in^iry,  because 
the  statements  in  that  petition  presented 
primtifiicie  grounds  for  parliamentary  In- 
vesCigation ;  and  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  thinking  that  such  an  investigation 
should  take  place,  by  any  of  the  tesCimO' 
nies  which  the  House  had  heard  with  res- 
pect to  the  character  of  the  gaoler;  far 
he  could  not  forget,  that  when  he  formerl)^ 
submitted  charges  of  a  similar  nature 
against  a  person,  he  was  met  by  the  moot 
confident  assertions  and  the  most  lof^y  eo- 
logiuffls  upon  the  person  to  whom  bia 
charges  referred.  He  would  not  impute 
any  criminality  to  the  gaoler  of  the  prison 
in  Horsemonger-lsne,  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  man,  inerefore  such  an  imputation 
would  be  neither  fair  nor  liberal ;  but  waa 
it  fair  or  liberal  in  the  last  speaker,  to  im- 
pute falsehood  to  a  man  in  a  dungeon  ? 
Was  not  such  an  itnputatioo  indeed  utterly 
unwarraotable,  while  tbe  hon.  gentlematt 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  wantonly 
cruel  to  deprive  this  unfortunate  prteoer 
of  his  flute  ?  But  to  return  to  the  com- 
plaint which  he  had  on  a  former  occasmn 
orottghl  forward  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  gader^  he  felt  strongly  ha  ana- 
logy to  tbo  coae  under  coosiderBtioiif  fcft 
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lie  remembered  that  several  gentlemen 
were  found  in  that  House  to  bear  testimo- 
ny in  favour  of  that  gaoler,— some  indeed 
Itfserting,  that  his  only  fault  was,  truly, 
excessive  humanity  towards  his  prisoners. 
Such  was  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Aris, 
of  Coldbath-fields,  of  an  honourable  and 
religious  member  of  that  Houses- 
Mr.  S*  Wortley  here  rose  to  order,  ob- 
serving, that  the  hon.  baronet  had  on  a 
former  evening  applied  the  same  descrip- 
tion to  a  member  of  that  House,  when  it 
escaped  notice;  but  he  submitted  that 
such  a  description  was  not  correct  or  par- 
liamentary. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  being  appealed 
to,  he  must  observe,  that  to  describe  any 
member  in  ironical  terms  was  not  con- 
sistent with  parliamentary  order ;  and  the 
hon.  baronet  must  be  aware  that  such  a 
mode  of  designation  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  House. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  did  not  mean  to  use  the 
description  objected  to  ironical!  v,  but  dis- 
tinctively, ana  in  order  to  mark  the  cha- 
racter which  was  known  to  belong  to  the 
hon.  member  alluded  to.    That  hon.  mem- 
ber was,  it  would  be  recollected,  among 
those  who  were  imposed  upon  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  Aris,  and  therefore 
testified  to  that  which  he  presumed  he 
would  now  be  ready  to  admit  was  quite 
erroneous.     Mr.  Wilberforce    Bird  was 
one  of  tlie  members  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  complaints  respecting  Coldbath- 
fields  were  referred,  and  he  recollected 
that  hon.  gentleman  to  have  stated  a  fact 
with  respect  to  Aris,    which  was  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  cruelty,  to  the 
old  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  spider 
in  the  cell  of  a  prisoner  in  the  French 
Bastile.    A  prisoner  who  was  confined  for 
IS  or  14  months  in  a  cell  in  Coldbath- 
fields,  which  was  only  8  feet  long— by  6 
feet  wide,  was  still  loaded  with  irons.    A 
robin,  which  had  got  into  the  cell  through 
the  grate,  was  the  unhappy  man's  only 
companion  and  consolation.    This  robin 
W«s,  indeed,  so  familiar,  that  it  was  not 
disturbed,  or  would  not  leave  the  cell,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  turnkeys,  who  daily 
brought  the  prisoner  his  provisions.    But 
Aris  himself  happening  one  day  to  accom- 
pany the  person  who  delivered  the  pro- 
visions, he  seized  the  poor  robin  and  crush- 
ed it  to  death ;  and  the  prisoner  declared 
in  tears  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  that  this 
event  inflicted  a  more  severe  pang  upon 
his  feelings,  than  could  have  been  produc- 
ed by  the  death  of  all  hif  relations.    Such 
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was  the  act  6f  his  <<  exeessivdv  humane 
gaoler**  as  some  gentlemen  in  that  House 
described  him — as  the  magistrates  of  Mid- 
dlesex indeed  universally  pronounced  him^ 
and  yet  those  very  magistrates  found  it 
necessary,  some  years  afterwards,  to  dis- 
miss this  gaoler  from  his  appointment,  for 
most  unworthy  conduct,  under  suspicions 
indeed  of  the  most  heinous  guilt.    He 
could  not,  then,  with  such  circumsCances 
in  his  memorjr,  be  satisfied  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  dismissing  a  prisoner's  complaint 
merely  upon  testimonies  to  character  from 
those  who  perhaps  had  no  adequate  oppor« 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  gaoler's  real 
conduct.    If  the  gentleman  opposite  were 
so  fully  convinced  of  his  rectitude,  why 
object  to  the  appoinment  of  a  committee  t 
An  intelligent  observer  of  human  nature 
had  said  **  that  the  steel-hearted  gaoler  was 
seldom  the  friend  of  man."   He  would  not 
say  that  the  gaoler  immediately  sJluded 
to  deserved  any  censure,  but  he  would 
maintain  that  there  were  sufiicient  grounds 
in  the  charges  against  him  to  call  for  in- 
quirer.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  em* 
phatically  observed,  that  no  prisoner  waa 
preclude  the  liberty  of  complaining ;  but 
what  availed  that  privilege,  if  prisoners 
were  to  be  condemned  for  complaining  to 
any  but  those  with  whom  the  cause  of  their 
complaint  originated.    The  petitioner  had 
been  now  above  five  months  in  custody^ 
precluded  from  the  due  enjoyment  of  air 
and  exercise,  and  surely  such  a  case  de- 
served the  humane  consideration  of  ibe 
House.    All  legal,  equitable,  and  humane 
authorities  had  protested  against  anv  de- 
gree of  rigour,  as  unnecessary  for  safe  cui- 
tody  with  regard  to  prisoners,  especially 
before  trial  and  conviction.    Why,  then, 
should  any  unnecessary*  rigour  be  practised 
towards  these  state  pruoners  ?  If  ministers 
wished  to  remove  suspicions,  and  not  to  ex- 
cite disafiection,  there  were  no  means  so  effi« 
cient  for  both  as  by  agreeing  to  the  pre^ 
sent  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  submitted  to  the 
House,  whether  Siis  case  was  one  into 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry.  To  aOe^,  that  indivi- 
duals in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  petitioner,  were  exposed  to  the  possi- 
bilitjr  of  hardi^ip,  was  rather  an  argument 
against  the  suspension  bill  itself,  than  an 
inducement  for  going  into  this  committee. 
He  admitted,  that  persons  confined  under 
the  powers  of  that  act  ought  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  indulgence  that  was  eonsisteQt 
with  their  situation  i  but  the  reasons  urged 
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for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee 
would  be  an  argument  for  adopting  the 
•ame  course  In  each  individual  case*  He 
did  not  deny  that  circumstances  had  arisen 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  which 
would  lead  to  a  correction  of  the  evil ;  and 
the  presumption  was,  that  whenever  an 
abuse  did  exist,  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment ;  whot  he  could  assure  the  House, 
would  be  disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  it. 
The  motion  was  negatived* 
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Nbwfoundland  Trade.]  Mr.  ilf.  A. 
Taylor  wiiA^  the  House  would  recollect, 
on  hb  submiiting  a  motion  to  them  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Trade  of  New- 
foundland, he  had  mentioned,  as  the 
ground  of  the  notion,  the  heavy  distress 
which  that  trade  was  labouring  under, 
from  difficulties  of  a  pecuniary^  nature, 
and  the  melancholv  state  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  itself,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  traders.  ^  He  had 
itated  that  a  large  population  were 
actually  in  a  state  of  ramine, — that  the 
warehouses  of  the  merchants  were  broken 
into  by  a  starving  people,— that  the  capital 
was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  impossible 
to  aiTord  any  protection  to  property,— and 
that  unless  some  relief  should  be  afforded 
by  the  House  and  by  the  government  of 
the  country  to  this  calamity,  the  horrors 
of  the  ensuing  winter  would  be  aggravated 
in  an  inconceivable  degree.  A  committee 
had  accordingly  been  appointed,  and  no 
person  could  read  the  report  without 
agreeing  that  the  circumstances  detailed 
in  it  went  much  beyond  any  thing  he  had 
previously  stated  to  the  House.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee  was  given 
by  merchants  of  great  eminence— men 
who  had  gr^t  capital  employed  in  the 
trade.  One  unanimous  determination 
ran  through  the  evidence  of  every  mer- 
chant, that  imless  the  House  ^ave  them 
some  relief,  the  losses  in  carrywg  on  the 
trade  were  so  great  that  they  could  no 
longer  continue  their  capital  in  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  House  that  New- 
fcuodland  in  itself  was  totally  unpro- 
ductive<— that  its  whole  supply,  excepting 
the  article  of  fish,  was  earned  out  from 
Ais  country*  Formerly^  there  was  hardly 
any  resident  population  on  the  ishmd.! 
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The  merdiants  sent  out  vessels  from  this 
country  which  conveyed  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  catching  and  curing  the  fish, 
andf  their  sustenance,  and  they  returned 
again  in  winter.  The  only  people  left  in 
Newfoundland  were  a  few  to  take  care  of 
the  apparatus  for  curing,  &c«  all  the  rest 
returned  to  England ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Newfoundland  bore  then  no  pro- 
portion to  what  it  was  at  present.  In  tho 
course  of  time  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  middlemen  resident  on  the  island 
who  were  called  planters.  These  persona 
caught  the  fish  and  cured  it,  and  bar^ 
tered  it  with  the  merchant  for  such  articles 
as  were  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants.  In  process  of  time,  tnese  planters 
increased  greatly  in  number.  The  popula- 
tion now  amounted  to  80,000  persons.  It 
would  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that  last 
winter  men  who  formerly  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  by  their  industry,  were  seen  in 
the  streets  living  by  plunder.  They  en- 
tered almost  all  the  storehouses  belonginff 
to  the  merchants,  and  plundered  them  <^ 
whatever  they  could  find  in  them*  For 
months  the  population  were  softrine  firom 
a  state  of  misery  almost  unexampled  ia 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  merchants 
who  had  their  storehouses  broken  into» 
were  determined  this  year  not  to  send  out 
any  stores,  while  the  island  waa  in  such  a 
state  that  no  protection  could  be  given  to 
their  property.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  next  winter  the  population  must 
die  by  hunger,  unless  government,  by  em- 
ploying transports  to  carry  out  provisions 
to  them,  should  afford  some  relief  to  that 
wretched  country.  The  trade  with  New- 
foundland was  very  extensive.  Mr.  Kemp, 
of  Pool,  stated  to  the  committee,  that  be 
had  a  capital  of  60,000^.  employed  in  the 
trade ;  that  he  lost  last  year  20,000/.,  and 
that  he  should  lose  the  same  sum  this  year ; 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  him 
any  longer  to  carry  on  so  ruinous  a  trade. 
What,  it  would  be  asked,  could  be  done 
with  this  starving  population?  But  he 
would  ask  in  return,  were  these  peopl^ 
because  the  trade  was  not  so  thriving  as  to 
Induce  merchants  to  continue  their  capitals 
in  it,  to  be  left  to  all  the  horrors  of 
famine?  The  merchants  requested  that 
5,000  of  the  population  nught  he  removed 
by  government.  If  that  number  were  re- 
moved, they  thought  they  could  find  era- 
plovment  for  the  rest.  The  merchanta 
said  they  could  not  meet  the  French  in 
the  European  market ;  that  the  fishing 
part  of  Newfoundland  had  been  conooded 
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hj  treaty  to  Fnajice;  thai  tha.  French 
ffovernment  were  exerting  theiDselve$  by 
Dounties  to  support  the  trade.  Our  laer^ 
chantfi  in  the  Spanish  ports  laboured  under 
A  duty  whicJi  amounted  alaaost  to  a  prohi- 
hjtioD.  Mural »  when  he  was  sovereign  of 
Naples,  levied  a  duty  on  the  fish  imported 
Into  his  states,  for  the  purpose  of  ransom^ 
jog  slaves  in  Algiers;  the  present  king  of 
Naples,  though  placed  there  by  our  arras, 
jiad  increased  that  duty.  So  that  our 
axerchants  bad  not  only  to  cope  with  the 
French  bounty,  but  with  the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  duties.  It  wfis  for  the  House 
to  sayj  whether  for  the  sake  of  any  tern- 
porarjr  circumstances  like  these  they 
would  ^ive  up  the  trade  altogether,  which 
ihe  merchants  said  they  could  not  possibly 
continue  without  assistance*  The  trade 
eoployed  not  less  than  6,000  seamen ;  and 
800  vessela  went  out  to  Newfoundland 
every  year*  He  should  merely  move  at 
presenl^  that  Uie  report  he  now  taken  into 
4BonaideratioD;  but  it  was  his  inteatiou 
^terwarda  to  move  in  a  committee  of  the 
^hoUe  House,  to  take  into  consideration 
f!t^  propriety  of  granting  2s,  a  4]uintal 
boquty  on  all  fish  caught  and  cured  in  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  when  a  case  of 
p'eat  distress  was  laid  before  the  House* 
It  waa  not  a  very  agreeable  task  to  object 
to  any  apedfic  proposition  for  relieving  it. 
But^  he  should  ill  discbarge  bis  duty,  if 
he  did  not  state  to  the  House  the  grounds 
00  which  he  considered  this  proposition 
%Q  be  an  ill  advised  one.  The  hon.  gentle* 
nan  only  recommended  a  bounty  to  be 
given  for  one  year.  The  merchants  did 
not  want  the  bounty  for  one  year,  they 
wanted  it  for  a  term  co-^Kisteot  with  the 
duration  of  the  French  bounty ;  ami  they 
wanted  the  removal  of  at  leaat  15  or 
20,000  persons.  But  where  were  these 
persons  to  be  sent  to  ?  The  &r  greater 
part  of  them  came  from  Ireland.  But 
there  were  cases  of  distress  in  Ireland 
9t  Uiia  moment  infinitely  beyond  any 
thiiig  that  had  been  reported  of  New« 
fouodland.  Were  they  to  be  sent  home 
to  (reland,  to  be  supported  there,  God 
knows  how  i  Were  they  to  be  $ent 
10  Cimda  and  Kova  jScotia  i  The  faar* 
¥eat  was  very  bad  there  last  yenr ;  and  it 
woidd  only  be  i^ggravating  th/»  distrecd 
in  Canada  to  send  them  there.  Geverjp* 
iBient  were  asked  to  do  in  this  case  more 
than  perhaps  it  would  have  biseo  wise  to  w>* 
dertake.  If  the  merchaula  i«o«ed  l^QPO  of 
Ihe  people  to  Caoadai  gevenmeot  9ffmA 
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to  find  auhsiftence  fi^r  ^hem  tbero  for  oip^ 
year,  and  to  give  them  lands  to  settle  on. 
But  the  merphaats  rejected  this  offer  9b  h 
perfect  joke,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  by  government,  unless  they 
would  go  the  length  of  the  bounty  co-ex- 
istent with  the  French  bounty,  and  re- 
inove  15  or  20,000  of  the  popuUtioii. 
The  trade  was  of  so  fluctuating  a  nature^ 
that  one  year  on  a  oapital  of  60,000L  a 
profit  of  22,000/.  was  made,  and  another 
year  a  loss  was  experienced  of  20,000/. 
During  last  war,  the  trade  acquired  an  artifi- 
cial prosperity,  and  if  they  attempted  to  sup- 
port it  by  means  of  bounties,  the  evil  would 
be  aggravated  two-fold.  This  would  only 
have  the  e&ct  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, ynder  these  circumstances  he  could 
not  consentt^  the  motion. 

Mr.  fF.  JDouglas  was  favourable  to  tho 
motion.  The  custressed  people  must  have 
exnployment  if  possible,  otherwise  thej 
must  be  left  to  starve. 

Mr.  Canning^  although  he  admitted,  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  any  one,  the  wisdom 
of  the  generally  received  principles  of  po* 
litical  economy  regarding  bounties,  thought 
there  were  grounds  laid  in  the  report  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  slight  departure  frooa 
them  in  dus  instance.  He  clkl  not  think 
that  we  should  enter  into  a  coo  teat  with 
France  in  a  line  of  promoting  commerce 
by  means  confessedly  impolitic;  but  he 
confessed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  report 
had  made  out  sufficient  grounds  for  grant* 
ing  assistance  for  one  year,  at  least  to 
those  engaged  in  this  trade. 

Mr.  Netoman  would  support  a  grant  to 
these  sufferers,  but  he  thought  relief  in  the 
shape  of  a  bounty  was  not  the  most  eligi*. 
ble  course. 

Mr.  I*rotheroe  said,  that  a  strong  ease 
of  distress  and  threatened  famine  was  made 
out ;  and  if  ministers,  after  being  warned 
of  the  evils  that  might  ensue,  took  no 
means  to  guard  against  them,  and  to  pro* 
tect  these  unhappy  people  from  starvation^ 
they  would  incur  a  heavy  respomaibiUty. 

Mr.  F*  Letvis  was  awwre  that  the  quea* 
tion  here  could  properly  be  nothing  but 
one  of  humanity,  and  he  could  not  bui 
rcjgret  that  it  was  attempted  to  be  iairo* 
duced  under  the  protection  pfaooye  mis* 
taken  principles  of  pditical  economy  that 
iw^re  now  universally  ex  ploded^  The  mer 
tbod  in  which  the  relief  sought  waa  to  bo 
applied,  was  by  giving  a  bounty  to  en« 
courage  the  trade— a  jpoliqr  now  mav^* 
aaUy  coodoflaoed.  It  the  question  waa 
pm^y  OM  of  biMMjoiiyi  At  d^ouU  bfust 
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btfea  ttatod  as  taeb ;  and  dwn  the  only  in- 
qmry  thai  it  ivould  have  led  to  was,  what 
was  the  number  and  the  distrew  of  the 
anfibrerti  and  what  aum  of  money,  or 
qnanttty  of  goods,  would  afford  the  neces* 
aary  relief?  It  was  stated,  that  if  we  did 
not  support  this  trade  by  a  bounty,  we 
should  be  deprived  of  it;  but  if  it  could 
not  support  itself  otherwiie  than  by  a 
bounty,  it  must  be  a  losine  coneem,  and 
the  sooner  we  lost  it  the  oetter.  Then 
there  was  the  argument  about  its  being 
a  nunery  for  seamen,  an  argument  that 
had  borne  on  its  back  the  impolitic  regu- 
lotiens  of  centuries,  and  that  was  always  at 
hand  to  sanction  every  unwise  measure 
]^oposed  for  extending  our  commerce. 
Ail  kinds  of  trade  were  nurseries  and 
eonsumers  of  seamen  as  well  as  this,  and 
the  same  argument  might  be  brought 
for  giving  bounties,  if  necessary,  to  our 
West  and  East  India  trade.    The  real 

5 round  on  which  this  application  could  be 
efended  was  that  of  humanity ;  and  the 
only  question  was,  could  this  eountiy,  so 
much  oppressed  with  uxation,  pav  taxes 
for  supporting  the  population  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  was  government  the  only 
source  from  which  relief  to  that  iskind 
could  be  administered?  He  could  not 
answer  to  the  affirmative  of  this  question ; 
and  he  thought  if  relief  was  to  be  afforded 
ft  should  come  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  benevolence,  and  not  from  the 
resources  of  the  government.  If  a  sub- 
aeription  were  proposed,  he  was  sure  that 
tiie  merchants,  and  other  benevolent  indi- 
▼iduals,  would  come  forwaid,  as  they  had 
done  on  other  occasions,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  snftrers ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
raise  taxes  on  this  distressed  country,  to 
svmove  distress  at  a  distance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequir  agreed, 
that  this  question  was  purely  one  of 
humanity;  aud  that  the  only  tinns  to 
be  considered  was,  what  rtlm  could  be 
granted,  and  how  the  grant  could  be 
nost  beneficially  applied.  He  did  not 
tfnnk  that  relief  should  be  admbisteied 
in  the  way  of  bounty  to  the  trade,  as 
much  more  direct  methods  of  a^y  in^  any 
assistance  to  the  suffering  inhabitanis 
easily  occurred.  He  had  heard  it  stated, 
that  government  was  obliged  to  support 
the  people  of  chat  colony.  Bat  govem- 
nent  did  not  encourage  their  emigrasioa, 
and  could  not  be  accountable  for  their 
fiMe«  £vefy  mode  of  relieving  their  saf- 
lierings,  however,  wouM  be  resorted  to. 
gavariwaeBt  had  already  axtaaded  relief 
(VOL.  XXXVI.)  I 


to  the  sttibrers  by  the  fire  af  Su  John's ; 
and  was  still  disposed  to  mid^e  farther 
exertions,  as  soon  as  they  knew,  from  lo» 
cal  suggotions,  how  much  Cirther  assist- 
ance  would  he  necessary,  or  how  it  could 
be  best  applied.  The  dangers  of  fimiina 
were  saia  to  threaten  the  population  of 
Newfoundland,  but  he  believed  that  misht 
be  warded  off  b  v  the  abundance  of  nsh 
which  thev  could  command.  He  object- 
ed to  the  bounty,  as  its  effects  would  be 
only  to  enable  other  nations,  who  imposed 
a  duty  on  our  imported  fish,  to  increase 
that  duty,  and  thua  make  the  people  of 
this  country  pay  thehr  taxes. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that,  in  case  of 
such  distress,  our  finances  were  not  so  ex« 
hausted  as  to  prevent  us  firom  extending 
relief,  if  only  65,000/.  was  the  smn  demand- 
ed. In  the  principles  of  political  economy 
which  had  been  stated,  no  perfectly  con» 
curred,  and  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  after  being  so  long 
subjected  to  impohtic  reguUtions,  waa 
BOW  likely  to  be  governed  on  wiser  and 
more  liberal  maxims.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  no  trade  that  could  not  aupport  itself 
should  be  encouraged  by  a  bounty:  but  if 
there  was  to  be  any  exception,  this  waa 
a  proper  case  for  making  it.  The  New* 
foundiand  trade,  more  than  ony  other,  waa 
connected  with  our  naval  power,  irom  ila 
being  a  nunery  for  hardy  and  adventurous 
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AtKHotmia  LicxKoxs  Biix.]  lir. 
Bennet  having  moved  the  farther  consida* 
ration  of  the  report  of  this  biH,  Mr.  8. 
Wortle^  proposed  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned tilf  next  session,  as  there  was  no 
possible  dumce  that  it  could  meet  with  a 
mir  discussion  this  year. 

Mr.  Bennei  said,  that  from  the  sort  of 
interested  opposition  which  had  been  rms- 
ed  against  tnis  measure  bv  many  persons 
In  the  House,  as  weH  as  by  brewers  and 
others  out  of  doors,  he  had  not  the  small- 
est hope  of  being  able  to  carry  through 
the  measure  this  session,  but  he  anxiously 
wished,  before  the  recess,  that  this  subject 
should  have  been  fuUy  discussed,  that  the 
oouatry  m%ht  have  seen  what  sort  of 
arguments  could  be  umd  a^nst  it.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  put  m  his  protest, 
in  tba  name  of  tho  morals  of  the  people 
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t)f  England,  sgaidst  the  opposition  which 
had  been  noade  to  any  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate a  system  which  contained  more  seeds 
of  corruption  and  was  more  fatal  to  the 
ffood  habits  of  the  people  than  any  which 
bad  yet  prevailed  in  any  civilized  country. 
The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consiaeration  that  day  three  months. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday^  July  7. 

Sir  F.  Buadett  f.  the  Speaker  akb 
Serjeant  of  the  House  of  Commons.] 
This  was  a  writ  of  error  brought  by  sir  F; 
Burdett,  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  which  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Speaker.  The  case  was  ar- 
•gued  last  week  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Courtenay,  for  the  Plaintiff  in  error,  and  it 
atood  over  till  this  day. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  before 
their  lordships  proceeded  farther,  it  would 
be  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  following  question  :— Whether,  if 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  had  adjudged 
that  a  person  should  be  committed  for  a 
contempt,  and  the  warrant  stated  that  ad- 
judication generally  without  setting  forth 
the  particular  circumstances,  and  the  case 
had  been  brought  before  the  court  of 
King's-bench  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the 
return  stated  the  warrant  of  commitment 
for  contempt,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the 
court  of  Kmg's-bench  would  liberate  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  warrant. 

Th6  question  was  accordingly  put  to  the 
Judges,  and'  they  having  consulted  toge- 
;|her  for  a  few  minutes,  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron delivered  their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  in  such  a  case,  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  would  not  liberate. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  observed, 
that  thb  was  an  important  but  not  a  diffi- 
cult case.  If  he  had  thought  it  difficult, 
or  had  any  doubt  about  it,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the 
.defendants :  but  being  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Commons  haa  the 
power  of  committing  for  contempt-^that 
this  was  ^a  commitment  for  contempt-^ 
that  the  contempt,  if  that  was  necessary, 
was  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  warrant— 
and  that  tlie  objections  in  point  of  form 
had- not  been  sustained;  unless  any  other 
noble  lord  stated  it  to  be  his  wish  to  hear 
the  council  for  the  defendants,  he  would 
move  that  the  Judgonent  of  the  Court  be- 
low be  affirmed. 


Lord  ErsUne  said,  that  as  he'concurred 
in  the  motion,  it  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary  in  almost  any  other  case,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  formal  proposition  of 
affirmance,  by  his  DoUe  friend  who  pre» 
sided  in  the  House  ;  but  from  what  had 
formerly  passed  when  the  imprisonment  of 
the  plamtiff  in  error  took  place,  he  felt  it 
incumbentupon  him  to  say  a  very  few  words* 
At  that  time,  it  was  an  opinion  expressed 
by  persons  of  great  weight  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  generally  tliQught 
to  hate  been  its  settled  intention,  not  to 
permit  any  action  to  be  proceeded  in  so 
as  to  have  its  *  privileges  at  all  questioned 
or  canvassed  m  a  court  of  law,  and  that 
imprisonment  would  attach  upon  all  who 
should  issue  process,  or  countenance  it  in 
judgment.  Having  felt  the  utmost  alarm 
at  a  proposition  so  dangerous  to  the  libertr 
of  the  subject.  He  had  expressed  himself 
on  that  occasion  with  more  warmth  than 
was  thought  right  by  some  whose  opi- 
nions he  valued  most  highlv;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  repented  of  none  of  it, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  #ould 
repeat  it  again,  and  stand  by  every  word 
of  it.  No  roan  could  respect  or  uphold 
more  than  he  did  the  high  privileges  of 
that  House,  so  essentially  necessary  for 
the  security  of  public  liberty,  and  whilst 
the  Commons  were  advancing  amidst 
many  obstacles  to  its  just  station  in  the 
constitution,  now  so  happily  and  securely 
attained,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were 
jealous  of  their  privileges  which  often 
led  them  into  excesses  unnecessary  for 
their  preservation,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  our  legal  constitution,  as 
they  had  imprisoned  persons  for  only  ap- 
pealing to  the  laws  of  their  country  for 
their  deliverance.  He  could  not,'therefore, 
help  expressing  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  at 
the  course  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  been  pursued*  The  speaker,  though 
standing  perhaps  in  a  situation  which 
mi^ht  have  differed  in  argument  from  that 
of  mferior  persons,  (though  upon  that  he 
would  give  no  opinion),  had  put  in  his 
plea  like  the  most  private  man.  He  had 
not  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  but  had  put  him- 
self upon  the  country  for  the  net,  and 
pleaded  his  iustification  to  the  judges  cf 
the  law :  so  that  if  the  court  had  decided 
against  him,  he  must  have  been  bound  bj 
the  judgment,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
also,  which  had  authorized  that  proceed* 
ing;  This  was  no  waver  of  privilefte,  but 
en  act  which  ga?e  it  double  secunty  aod 
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loftre;  as  the  privileges  of  parliament 
were  part  of  the  law  of  the  huid,  and  would 
always  be  duly  maintained  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  House  of  Lords,  though 
possessing,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  very  same  privileges  as  the  House  of 
Commons^  thought  it  no  derogation  of 
them,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  learned 
Judges  now  on  the  woolsacks,  although 
their  lordships  were  not  at  all  bound  to 
consult  them  even  when  deciding  upon  a 
writ  of  error  in  an  ordinary  case.  The 
matter  had  been  argued  with  equal  abi- 
lity and  propriety^  and  every  objection  had 
been  taken  which  could  supp9rt  the  plain- 
tiff's claim ;  but  if,  instead  of  its  being|  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  had  only  been  that  of  one  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  law,  he  should  have  given 
the  same  opinion^  as  he  could  not  agree 
that  the  Commons  had  any  higher  privi- 
leges of  commitment  for  contempt  than 
that  which  was  necessarily  possessed  by 
the  superior  courts  for  their  own  protec* 
tion,  and  that  of  the  people  whom  they 
protected.  It  had  been  corUended^  that 
the  plea  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  alle- 
gation that  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  autho- 
rized the  printing  of  a  libel  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  paper  might  re- 
flect upon  it  without  its  being  an  injurious 
reflection ;  but  the  record  stated  that  it 
was  **  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper  re- 
flecting upon  the  just  privileges  of  the 
House;"  Mo  averment  could  be  more 
distinct.  It  bad  also  been  contended  that 
the  plaintiff  in  error  had  only  admitted 
this  paper  to  have  been  printed  by  his 
authority,  and  not  the  publication ;  but 
the  record  stated,  that  it  was  printed  in 
Cobbett's  Weekly  Register;  and  if  I 
authorise  what  I  send  to  such  a  paper  to 
be  printed,  I,  of  course,  consent  that  it 
shall  be  published.  Taking  it,  then,  to 
have  been  publbhed  by  his  authority, 
the  learned  judges  had  just  given  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  such  a  general 
statement  of  a  contempt  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  commitment  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  that  the 
King*s-bench,  though  a  superior  court 
would  upon  a  Habeas  Corpus,  adjudge  it 
to  be  sufficient,  and  v^ould  not  discharge 
the  party.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  the  House,  it  had  been  pro- 
perly conceded  in  argument  by  the 
learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  admitted 
in  their  printed  reasons,  that  the  courts 
of  law  could  not  deliver  a  person  com- 
mitled  by  the  House  of  Commoasi  whilst 


it  contained  sitting ;  but  they  contendedf 
that  the  validity  of  the  same  warrant  which 
would  hold  the  party  when  returned  to  ft 
Habeas   Corpus,  might  nevertheless  be 
declared  to  be  illegal  in  an  action ;  but 
such  a  proposition  could  in  no  way  be 
supported.     A  Habeas  Corpus  was  the 
highest  writ  in  the  law,  and  the  cause  of 
commitment    must    surely    demand    the 
same  precision  under  a  return  to  it,  as 
could  be  required  in  any  form  of  pleading 
by  way  of  justification  in  an  action ;  and, 
indeed,  the  process  of  contempt  by  the 
superior  courts  could  never  at  all  be  exe- 
cuted unless  it  were  held  sufficient  for  all 
who  carried  it  into  execution  to  justify  by 
their  pleas  in  the  language  of  the  warrant 
since  what  other  authority   could   they 
possibly  produce  in  their  defence.  Though 
if  this  were  so,  and  of  that  he  entertained  no 
doubt,  it  embraced  the  whole  case,  and 
concluded  it,  since  Uie  judgment  of  the 
House  must  have  been  precisely  the  same, 
if  the  record  now  before  it  had -stated  a 
commitment  of  the  court  of  common  pleaa 
for  a  contempt  instead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a  breach  of  privilege.    He 
only  repeated  tliis  to  assign  clearly  the 
reason  of  his  opinion,  as  he  never  could 
agree  that  the  Houses  of  parliament  had 
any  higher  or  larger  privilege  of  commit- 
ment than  that  which  necessarily  belonged 
to  the  superior  courts.    He  would  troi2ile 
their  lordships  no  farther.  He  always  felt 
more  than  he  could  express  when  the  le- 
gal jurisdictions  of  the  country  were  in 
question,  as  he  was  sure  that  if  they  were 
overborne  the  sun  of  British  freedom  would 
set  for  ever. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 
informed,  that  the  House  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  was,  without  mrther  proceedings, 
affirmed. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  July  7* 

Steam  Vessels  Regulation  Bill.J 
Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  the  late  accidents  in  Steam 
Vessels,  had  proved  that  these  convey- 
ances would  always  be  liable  to  similar  ac^ 
cidents,  if  not  subjected  to  regulations* 
The  accident  at  Norwich,  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  eleven  persons,  had 
been  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  bad 
construction  pf  the  boiler,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  person  who  persisted  in  loading 
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die  sftfetj  Talve.  Under  proper  rccula* 
tioDS  be  believed  it  was  practicable  to 
coMtruct  them  \n  such  a  manoer  that  no 

Jossible  accident  could  occur.  In  the 
111  for  whicii  he  should  move,  it  was  in- 
tended to  provide,  that  every  steam  boat 
should  be  registered,  and  that  no  such 
boat  should  be  permitted  to  carry  pas- 
sengers till  it  was  certified  by  an  engineer, 
that  theboiler  was  of  wrought  iron,  and  pro- 
vided with  such  safety  vaIvos  as  experience 
bad  shown  to  be  necessary.  The  hon. 
member  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  steam 
vessels,  which  was  granted.  The  bill  was 
brought  in  end  read  a  first  time.— On  the 
following  day,  it  was  read  a  second  tune, 
committed,  reported,  arid  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  fartner  consideration  that  day 
three  months. 

EncrcATiov  ot  ths  Poor.]  Mr. 
Brougham  brought  op  the  report  of  the 
eoomiittee  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
He  mid,  that  the  report  contained  a  de- 
scription of  many  enormous  abuses  at- 
tending the  management  and  application 
of  charitable  fuiuls.  One  instance  he  had 
nentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  which 
was  that  of  a  rector,  who  was  principal  of 
a  school,  with  a  salary  of  1,500{.  per  an- 
num, and  who  assigned  the  whole  to  his 
brother,  another  clergyman.  The  latter 
BOt  choosing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  made  a  journeyman  carpenter  the 
achoolmaster,  with  an  allowance  of  40^. 
a-year.  This  small  sum  was,  however,  so 
much  grudged  by  the  rev.  gentleman, 
that  the  irregular  payment  of  it  led  to  Uie 
knowledge  of  the  whole  transaction. 
There  was  another  instance  of  a  school, 
in  the  north  of  England,  with  an  endow- 
ment for  the  master  of  40M.  a*year,  in 
which  there  was  but  one  scholar.  Had 
the  powers  of  the  committee  been  less  li- 
mited, many  similar  cases  would  proba- 
bly have  fallen  under  their  notice.  The 
reason  of  the  committee  proposing  ho  im- 
mediate legislative  measure  was,  that  it 
appeared  to  them  that  the  objects  of  their 
inquiry  would  be  best  intrusted  to  a  par- 
liamentary commission,  composed  of  per- 
aoDS  whose  abilities  fitted  them  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  who  would  be  enabled  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
expense  of  this  commission  need  be  but 
•audi,  and  might  be  defrayed  by  a  small 
per  centage  on  the  money  recovered  by 
their  exertions. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Oiuhm  bore  tflstimony  to 
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the  zeal,  knowledge,  andindefalwable  ez^ 
ertions  manifested  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  in  the  production  of  this  report. 
He  was  sure  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
in  better  hands,  and  he  had  only  to  wish 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  might 
be  extended  to  the  state  of  education 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  to  the 
state  of  all  endowed  institutions  whatever. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis.]  Mr. 
Bennei  presented  another  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metro* 
polis.  The  committee  he  stated,  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  committed  to  it,  though  a  coosi* 
derable  part  of  it  sttU  remained  unfinbhed. 
The  committee  had  classified  its  labours 
under  diflSsrent  heads.  The  first  of  those 
was,  the  system  of  licencing  public  houses, 
its  opinions  on  which  were  already  before 
the  House.  The  report  whicti  he  had 
now  to  present  related  to  the  system  of 
rewards  on  convictions,  commonly  called 
blood-money ;  to  the  increase  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  transportation  aya« 
tern.  As  to  the  system  of  rewards,  or 
blood*  money,  the  witnesses  had  been  una- 
nimously of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  instances  had  been  adduced  in 
which  persons  had  forsworn  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  the  rewards.  In  the  last  year 
there  had  been  three  trials  for  conspira- 
cies to  produce  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
the  rewards ;  and  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  of  obtaining  these  re- 
wards had  gone,  it  was  stated  that  officers 
had  made  a  practice  of  swearing  persons 
to  be  vagrants,  for  the  parliamentary  re- 
ward of  lOf.  each,  and  it  was  so  easy  a 
way  of  getting  money,  that  some  of  then 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  better  than 
catching  felons.— As  to  the  increase  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  he  should  state  a 
few  (acts.  In  1813,  there  were  committed 
to  Newgate  62  boys  under  16  yaars  of 
age,  of  whom  one  was  6  years  of  age,  S 
of  10  years,  and  S  of  1 1  years.  In  1S14, 
98  boys  under  16  were  committed ;  4  of 
them  of  9  years,  8  of  them  of  10  years, 
and  12  of  them  of  II  years  of  age.    In 

1815,  98  boys  under  16  were  committed'; 
and  in  1816,  I4tf  of  the  same  age.     Ill 

1816,  there  were  committed  1,683  persons 
under  20;  of  these  1,281  were  of  17  and 
under,  and  957  of  those  of  17  jrears  of  age 
and  under  were  committed  for  felonies. 
From  the  25th  of  August  1814»  to  Oc- 
tober 1816,  200  boys  had  been  in  custody. 
Of  these  28  had  been  in  cuitody  Ihc  the 
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inl  ol&nee;  one  aged  16  had  been  40 
tines  in  cottody,  and  another  had  been 
80  timet  in  custody;  and  170  of  them 
bad  been  from  S  and  4  to  90  timet  in  cut- 
tody»   for  different   offenoet.     Of  tbete 
900*   there  were  convicted  141 ;    96  of 
(heflt  capicallv,  the  youngest  of  these  was 
9^  yearg  old;  4®  were  trantported,  the 
yotti^ett  of  whom  was  11 ;  and  7S  were 
imprisoned  for  dilEerent  terms.    Of  these 
200»  two^irds  were  under  14  and  down 
to  8  years  of  age.     The  remaining  one* 
third  were  from  14  to  17  years  of  age. 
Of  these  900  miserable  bein^y  two-thirds 
could  neither  read  nor   wnte. — On  the 
subject  of  transportation,  it  appeared  that 
since  1812, 4,659  persons  bad  oeen  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay,  of  whom  8,978 
were  males  and  681  lemalet.    Of  these, 
1,116  were  under  21 ;  of  whom  5  were  of 
11  years,  7  of  12  years,  17  of  19  years, 
82  of  14  years,  and  65  of  15  years  of  age. 
Of  the  4,659  persons,  2,055  were  trans* 
ported  for  life,  726  for  14  years,  and  1,916 
lor  7  yeari.    Of  2,088  who  were  on  board 
the  hulks  in  1815,  there  were  111  under 
^  years  of  sge,  amongst  whom  one  was 
of  11,  two  of  12,  and  4  of  14  years  of  age. 
The  expenses  of  New  South  Wales  from 
1798  to  1818,    were   2,485,825/.     The 
bulks  in  the  same  period  had  occasioned 
an  expense  of  948,618/.,  and  had  increased 
from  80  or  40,000/.  to  98,695/.  which  it 
was  in  1818.     The  totsl  expense  of  the 
two  establishments  in  the  fifkeen  years  were 
8,888,938/.  or  225,588/.  a-year.    Though 
the  expense  of  this  system'of  punishment 
was  so  great,  it  answered  no  good  purpose, 
and  moreoyer  occasioned  great  injustice, 
and  an  incresse  of  punishment  never  con- 
templated by  the  judges  who  passed  sen- 
tence.     The  persons  who  were   trans- 
ported for  seven  yean  had  no  means  of 
returning,  and  their  punishment  was  thus 
eouiyalent    to    transportation    for     life. 
Women  who  wished  to  return  to  England, 
prostituted  themselves   to  obtain  a  pas- 
sage, and  those  who  did  return  were  not 
at  all  improved  in  morals  or  habits.    He 
hoped,  during  the  recess,  that  members 
would  turn  their  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Sir  8.  Ramiliy  hoped  that  the  impor- 
tant matters  contained  in  the  report 
would  receive  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House.  It  would  be  a  reprosch 
to  parliament  if  some  steps  were  nou 
taken  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  had 
h^en  pointed  out.  As  to  the  subject  of 
transportatHNiy  it  should  be  nnaKked  ho#* 


large  a  proportion  of  the  persons  trans* 
ported  were  for  seven  years.  Many  of 
these  were  transport^  when  a  large  por«- 
tion  of  their  term  had  expired.  Thus, 
to  the  term  of  their  punishment  was  added 
the  whole  time  which  must  elapse  before 
thejTwere  able  to  obtain  a  passage  in  re* 
turn  to  this  country.  On  these  subjects, 
and  on  the  increase  of  young  o6Fendem-« 
the  conspiracies  to  recover  rewards—^the 
public*bouses,  the  notorious  resorts  of 
thieves— known  as  such  by  the  police* 
officers,  but  not  known  (for  so  it  ap* 
peered)  to  the  magistrates,  the  House  was 
called  on  to  adopt  some  effectual  nseasare, 
as  there  wu  no  subject  more  important 
to  the  morals  of  the  whole  country  than 
the  police  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  BuHertcorih  bore  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  seal  and  diUgenoeevmced  by 
the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
was  entitled  to  the  lhanl»  of  the  country 
at  large.  He  hoped  the  subjects  of  tlile 
report  would  be  tacen  up  in  another  ses* 
ston.  An  instance  had  oooae  to  his  know* 
ledge,  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  parliamentary  reward  of  80/.  po* 
lice-officers  had  paid  counsel  to  prosecute 
persons  who  bad  entered  into  a  squabble 
in  the  street  without  any  malicbus  mo- 
tives. 

Matnodth  C0LLBGB.3  Sir  H.  Par* 
fie//  rose  to  move  for  certain  papers,  rela* 
tive  to  the  courses  of  education  pursued 
at  the  College  of  Maynooth.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  move  for  these  papers,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  observations  upon  this 
college,  contained  in  a  note  in  a  printed 
speech  of  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  J.  L.  Fos- 
ter) and  also  in  order  to  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  refuting,  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, many  charges,  which  hsd  of  late  been 
brought  against  the  Catholics,  and  those 
who  advocate  their  cause  in  parliannent,  in 
other  printed  speeches  of  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  in  many  other  publications. 
Jtwas  the  more  necessary  to  take  this  step 
before  the  session  closed,  because  the  per^ 
severance  and  activity  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  revive  exploded  calumnies 
against  the  Catholics  and  their  religion, 
it  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed,  would, 
no  doubt,  contribute  very  much  to  es- 
tablish much  erroneous  opinion  respecting 
them,  and  so  far  to  defeat  the  object 
which  every  true  friend  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  the  most  at  heart,  namely, 
the  complete  union  of  all  religious  sects 
in  one  coohmii  cavaei  for  the  support 
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and  preservation  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution.—The  charge  brought  against 
the  college  of  Majnooth  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Foster^  was,  that  doc* 
trines  peculiar  to  Papal  Eome,  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  legitimate  and  necessary  au- 
thority of  government,  were  still  taught  at 
this  college— that  the  transalpine  doctrine 
had  but  two  spots  in  Europe  on  which  it 
could  rest  its  foot— one  of  these  spots  the 
Vatican — the  other,  Maynooth.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  House,  that 
this  doctrine  was  no  other  than  that  by 
which  the  pope  was,  in  ancient  times,  sup- 
posed to  claim  a  temporal  authority  in  all 
Catholic  countries.  But,  with  every  re- 
spect for  the  hon.  member,  who  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  this  doctrine  was 
still  taught  at  Maynooth,  he  must  say, 
that  a  statement  more  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation  never  was  made.  There  was 
DO  Catholic  in  Ireland  who  did  not  wil- 
lingly abjure  this  doctrine,  of  the  tiempo- 
ral  authority  of  the  pope,  upon  every  oc- 
casion on  which  the  law  required  him  to 
do  sOy  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
exercise  of  any  civil  privilege.  How,  then, 
was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  those  Catholics, 
who  were  the  teachers  at  this  college 
would  surreptitiously  teach  a  doctrine 
which  they  publicly  declared  not  to  be  a 
true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  ?  It 
was  sufficient  merely  to  mention  the  names 
of  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
sidents of  this  college,  to  refute  any  such 
notion.  The  rev.  Dr.  Everard,  and  the 
rev.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Catholic  prelates 
who  had  attended  the  discussion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  this  session,  had  both  been 
presidents  of  it,  and  no  one  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  them  could  say,  that  they 
were  advocates  of  the  transalpine  doctrine. 
It  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
there  exists  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
the  course  of  studies  is  at  the  college  of 
Maynooth,  but  without  reason,  for  the 
papers  which  were  presented  to  this  House 
in  1813,  the  report  of  an  hon.  baronet, 
on  the  foreign  Catholic  regulations  of  last 
session,  contain  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  college  of  Maynooth 
to  the  Irish  government,  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  books  and  lectures  which 
were  then  made  use  of  in  that  college,  so 
that  there  exisu  no  ground  of  complaint 
whatever  in  respect  to  any  suppression  of 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  in  which  the  students  at  this  col- 
lege received  their  education.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  piibUcatioa  it  is  eodea- 
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voured  to  be  shown,  that  Catholicism  in 
Ireland  possesses  a  character  peculiar  to 
itself  or  a  nature  extremely  hostile  to  the 
state.  It  is  said,  that  the  part  of  Europe 
in  which  the  pope  possesses  the  most  po» 
litical  authority  is  Ireland.  This  is  a 
statement  so  likely  to  promote  erroneous 
opinions,  that  some  examination  of  it  it 
absolutely  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  credit  which  belongs  to  it.  The 
reasoning  with  which  it  is  sustained  is, 
that  the  pope  possesses  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  Irish  bishops-^the  Irish  bishops 
the  same  kind  of  power  over  the  Catholic 
clergy-**and  the  Catholic  clergy  an  un- 
bounded authority  over  their  flocks.  But 
it  is  whollv  omitted  to  be  shown  in  what 
manner  the  pope  has  so  great  a  power 
over  the  Irish  bishops,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  they  maintain  any  regular  correspon- 
dence with  the  see  of  Rome— that  they 
ever  receive  any  order  from  the  pope- 
that  they  acknowledge  his  infallibility, 
or  his  possessing  any  temporal  power— >or 
that  they  either  have  obeyed  him,  or 
are  likely  to  obey  him  if  he  endeavoured 
to  make  them  do  any  thing  which  was 
inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  good 
clergymen  or  good  subjects.  In  point 
of  fact,  so  far  from  their  statement 
being  correct,  if  there  exists  one  Catholic 
church  in  Europe  more  independent  than 
another,  it  is  the  Catholic  cnurch  of  Ire« 
land ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  no  communi- 
cation scarcely  ever  takes  place  between 
the  bishops  and  the  pope,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  canonical  institution  for 
a  newly  elected  bishop.  This  arises  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Irish  church  renders  every  bishop 
wholly  independent  of  the  pope  in  the 
tenure  of  his  office,  and  gives  him  every 
necessary  power  for  the  administration  of 
the  duties  of  it.  It  would  be  sufficient 
merely  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the  re- 
sistance which  the  bishops  made  to  the 
celebrated  rescript  of  M.  Quarantotti  to 
show,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
assertion,  that  the  political  power  of  the 
pope  was  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  respect  to  the  authority 
which  the  clergy  possess  over  the  people^ 
it  was  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  Uiat 
this  was  owing  wholly  to  the  character  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  not  to  a  proper 
religious  fi^liug  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  a  correct  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy.  The  Irish  people  were 
much  too  intelligent,  and  much  too  high- 
mindedi  to  yield  a  servile  obedieace  to  • 
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mere  nainei  and  to  a  false  and  fictUioot 
aalhority.  They  obeyed  their  clergy  be- 
cause their  clergy  in  the  6r8t  instance  suc- 
ceeded in  instilling  among  them  a  proper 
notion  of  religion,  and  of  their  duty  as 
good  christians,  and  the  clergy  held  their 
autliority  only  by  showing  by  their  con- 
duct and  their  precepts*  that  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  religion  which  they  taught*  were 
deserving  of  being  respected  and  obeyed. 
This  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  their  clergy*  instead  of  being  com- 
plained of,  as  it  was  so  frequently*  as  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  state,  ought  to  be 
approved  of  as  the  best  possible  symptom 
of  the  good  conduct  of  tne  people,  and  as 
the  basis  of  every  good  quality  which  can 
belong  to  a  christian  or  a  good  subject. 
So  far  was  this  authority  of  the  clergy 
from  being  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the 
state,  it  was  the  only  support  the  state  re- 
ceived in  Ireland*  in  promoting  good  order 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Catholics ;  and*  there- 
fore* instead  of  being  held  up  as  an  object 
of  terror  and  regret*  it  should  be  encou- 
raf^ed  and  protected.  In  corroboration  of 
this  opinion*  it  is  very  well  known,  that  all 
those  persons  who  take  a  lead  in  the  dis- 
turbances which  prevail  in  Ireland,  com- 
mence their  career  by  resisting  the  autho- 
rity of  their  clergy*  and  that  if  their  pro- 
gress in  life  is  inquired  into*  it  will  uniform- 
ly be  found  that  their  first  sins  have  been 
against  their  religion  and  their  clergy.  It 
is  further  asserted*  in  various  publications,  ^ 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  incul- 
cate habits  and  opinions  inconsistent  with 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  authority 
of  government;  but  in  this  mstance*  as 
in  others,  these  publications  omit  to 
support  their  statement  by  any  reference 
to  facts.  If  it  was  examined  into  what 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Cstholic  clergy 
had  been*  during  a  very  long  period  of 
years,  it  would  be  found*  that  a  different 
opinion  ought  to  be  formed  concern- 
ing them.  The  rebellions  of  1715*  1745* 
and  1798,  were  occasions  on  which 
their  principles  were  fully  put  to  the  tost 
^-yet  on  each  of  these  occasions  they 
exercised  their  whole  influence  in  support 
of  the  law  and 'the  established  Protestant 
government.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
the  least  acquainted  with  Ireland,  to  deny 
that  their  efforts  are  incessant  in  all  quar- 
ters and  at  all  times  in  teaching  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  and  that  their  conduct  in  the 
fiuthful  and  laborious  discharge  of  their 
dtttiesi  was  pot  only  most  prai^e^worthy* 


but  form^  an  example  which  others  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  who  are  not  the  least 
forward  in  misrepresenting  and  calumniat- 
ing them.— -A  turther  charge  had  been 
brought  against  the  Irish  clergy  for  hav- 
ing declared  that  they  could  not  consent 
to  the  Catholic  bill  of  1813  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  schbm ;  but  this  was  evi- 
dently made  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  for  this  guilt  of  schism 
did  not  consist  in  approving  of  any  thing 
contained  in  the  bill ;  but  in  giving  any 
approbation  to  a  cluinge  in  the  church  dis- 
cipline without  the  concurrence  of  the 
pope.  Many  other  charges  bad  been 
brought  in  various  other  ways  against  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy*  and  amongst  these, 
there  was  one  for  opposing  the  education 
of  the  lower  order  and  the  circulating  of 
the  Bible  among  them.  In  order  to  meet 
this*  the  hon.  member  read  extracts  from  a 
publication  of  the  Hibernian  school  socie- 
ty. —  The  reporta  of  the  commissioneix 
of  education  had  been  referred  to  in  order 
to  show  that  the  education,  which  was  af- 
forded by  Catholic  schools  to  Catholics^ 
was  a  <' supply  of  moral  poison**'  inconso« 
quence  or  the  want  of  a  supply  of  proper 
religious  works.  To  answer  this*  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  statement  of  the 
annual  sale  of  one  Catholic  bookseller  in 
Dublin*  of  cheap  religious  tracts*  20*000* 
intituled  The  Path  to  Paradise*  price  8dl 
-*-6,000  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Challoiier*  price 
U.  8</.— ^,000  The  Garden  of  the  Soul* 
price  1«.8(/.— 500*000  of  Dr.  Butler'sCate- 
chism,  four  sizes*  from  Id.  to  4d.  This 
work  was  drawn  up  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teaching  to  Catholics  their  civil 
and  social,  as  well  as  religious  duties*^ 
2,000  Gahan's  History  of  the  Old  and  Neir 
Testament,  2s.  2i.«— 1*500  Reeve's  ditto, 
6s.  6£f.— 3,000  Catholic  Church  Hymns* 
S<f..-2,000  Douay  New  Testament— 4,000 
Dr.  Gahan*s  Catholic  Piety*  Is.  &/.-* 
10,000  small  Religious  TracU,  from  6d.  to 
Sd»  each*  besides  many  others.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  the  New  Testament 
in  Dublin*  that  there  were  no  less  than 
four  different  editions  of  it  printed  by  the 
four  principal  Catholic  booksellers.  So 
much  had  been  repeatedly  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  religion  prohibiting 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  that  it  had  be- 
come a  mattor  deserving  of  some  inquiry^ 
what  the  true  state  of  Uie  case  was ;  and 
how  it  stood,  the  following  account  of  the 
several  Catholic  editions  of  it  would  satis- 
&ctorily  explain.  No  less  than  six  diffe- 
rent editions  of  the  bible  had  been  printed 
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by  the  CaUiolics  in  England  and  Ireland, 
in  the  last  ddy  years,  of  which  a  continual 
BQceession  of  new  editions  had  been  sent 
from  the  press.  Of  the  New  I'estament, 
besidesr  those  printed  in  Dublin^  seven 
other  editions  of  it  have  been  printed  in 
England  and  Scotland— >one  of  the  last  is 
a  stereotype  cheap  edition,  in  the  notes  of 
which  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
6mit  every  expression  that  could,  in  any 
degree  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  controversy 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  re- 
ligion. In  France,  there  are  no  less  than 
eleven  different  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  French,  There  also  are  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  Italiaq,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese languages,  and  into  the  language 
of  every  Cathode  country  in  Europe.  So 
that  upon  the^  whole  it  is  quite  evident, 
Ihat  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  common  opinion,  that  Catholics  are 
not  permitted  to  read  the  Bible.  That 
aome  circumstances  of  authority  have  oc- 
curred to  assbt  in  giving  rise  to  that  erro- 
neous opinion,  cannot  be  denied;  but 
these  may  be  shown  to  have  a  different 
meaning  to  that  which  is  commonly  affix- 
ed to  them.  Among  them  is  the  Pope's 
bull,  concerning  Bible  Societies  in  Poland. 
But  it  is  evident  oa  reading  this  bull,  that 
the  object  was,  in  all  probabilitv,  not  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among 
the  Catholics  of  Poland,  but  to  stop  an  eN 
fert  which  was  making  by  persons  acting 
under  the  name  of  the  Bible  Society,  to 
eonvert  the  Catholic  Poles  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  That  this  was  the  case 
would  b«  very  easily  intelligible  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  some  Bible  societies  in  Ireland,  of  which 
fhe  leading  persons  were  particularly  emi- 
nent for  their  exertions  to  make  converts 
from  tbe  Catholic  religion.  In  one  pub- 
iieation  it  is  stated,  that  a  regular  esta- 
blitbment  of  Jesuits  has  lately  been  form- 
ed in  the  county  Kildare.  The  short  an- 
swer to  be  given  to  this  statement  is,  that 
it  was  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case : — a  school  had  been 
opened  in  the  county  Kildare,  by  a  per- 
son who  had  been  educated  and  bred  up 
in  a  seminary  of  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  but,  his 
•cfaod  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, nor  did  he  teach  any  thing  that  was 
not  taoght  in  aH  other  schools,— There 
was  abother  drcmnstance  relating  to  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  which  it  was  right  to  no- 
tice, it  was  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from 
the  bishop  of  Ossoiy  Co  the  Editor  of 
«*  The  Courier"  newmper.  written  for  die 
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purpose  of  explaining  a  passage  of  n 
speech  which  had  been  incorrectly  re- 
ported in  that  paper.  The  right  rev.  pre- 
late  says,  that  what  he  had  really  stated 
was  **  that  a  few  days  prior  to  the  inaugu^ 
ration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
sort  of  Pastoral  Letter,  signed  by  the 
archbishops  of  Malines,  and  by  all  his  suf- 
fraean  bbhops,  except  two,  was  thrust 
under  the  doors  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
Brussels,  telling  the  Catholics,  that  no 
good  Catholic  could  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  a  Protestant  sovereign." 
Now,  it  appears  by  the  Mussels  Gazette, 
that  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  on 
the  very  best  terms  with  his  Catholic  bi- 
shops, for  that,  on  the  9ih  of  May,  having 
gone  to  Toomay,  he  slept  at  the  bishope 
palace,  and,  upon  his  departure,  made  a 
speech,  in  answer  to  an  address  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  in  which  he  said^ 
*'  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  your  clergy ;  there  remaina 
still  some  slight  difference  to  be  settled 
between  my  government  and  the  see  of 
Rome;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  think, 
that  the  negociatione  now  on  foot,  will 
bring  them  to  a  satisfactory  termination.'^ 
And  by  a  subsequent  Gazette  it  appearsg 
that  a  concordat  has  been  signed,  and  that 
idl  disputes  have  been  amicably  settled 
between  these  two  powers.  The  only  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  this  statement 
is,  either  that  some  ill  disposed  persona 
had  &bricated  this  pastoral  letter,  or 
that  the  bishop  of  Ossory  had  been  impos- 
ed upon,  by  the  person  who  gave  him  hia 
information ;  for,  sorely,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  king  should  have  expressed  him- 
self in  the  manner  he  did  to  the  biahop  of 
Tournay,  if  such  a  pastoral  letter  had 
ever  been  circulated  by  the  archbiahop  of 
Malines. — He  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  House,  that  the  transal- 
pine doctrine  waa  not  tnoght  at  the  col- 
lege of  Maynooth  —  that  tbe  political 
power  of  the  pope  was  not  greater  in  lee^ 
land  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe 
—that  the  inflaenee  which  waa  possessed 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  was  not  exercised 
to  any  bad  purpose— that  the  priesta  were 
not  hostile  to  tiie  circulation^of  the  Bible, 
and  the  extending  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders—  that,  in  short,  there 
was  nothing  in  tbe  Catholic  religion  which 
rendered  a  person  who  professed  it  leaa 
fit  to  be  a  good  subject,  or  leaa  qualified 
than  hia  Protestant  feHow  oonntrymen  to 
deserve  and  enjoy  all  the  civil  privileges 
of  the  ooiiBlitttlioa«f->He  then  moved^ 
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«  That  there  should  be  laid  before  the 
House,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  commu- 
nication received  from  the  college  of  May* 
noothy  respecting  the  courses  of  education 
pursued  in  that  college  since  the  last  re- 
turn made  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1813." 

Sir  </.  C.  Hippidey  seconded  the  mo- 
tion ;  and,  observing,  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire  at  large,  he  lamented 
the  absence  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state, 
of  the  right  hoo.  the  secretary  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  hon.  member  for  Yarmouth, 
and  above  all,  the  incalculable  loss  of  one 
removed  from  them  by  the  high  dispensa- 
tions   of  Providence    (Mr.    Ponsonby), 
whose  eulogy  k  would  not  attempt  to 
pronounce,  but  whose  fate  he  might  be 
permitted  to  deplore.      The  question  was 
not,  whether  they  should  grant  9,000/.  a 
year  to  Uie  college  of  Maynooth,  or  whe- 
ther they  should  increase  it  by  3  or  4,000/ 
more,  and  thereby  raise  it  to  what  it  had 
enjoyed  under  the  administration  of  the 
noble  duke  then  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government.    The  subject  to  be  discussed 
was  of  far  more  consequence,  for  it  re- 
ferred to  the  religious  and  moral  educa* 
tion  of  the  people,  and  involved  their  own 
happiness  and  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
Sir  J.  H.  then  answered  the  call  upon  him 
to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  understood  by 
Transalpine  doctrines,  stated  to  be  main- 
tained at  Maynooth.      The  infallibilitpr  of 
the  Pope  constituted  the  first  principle, 
and  from  thence  flowed  her  superiority 
over  general  councils,  and  the  assumption 
cf  a  supremacy  in  temporals  as  well  as 
apirituals ;    but  it  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  generally   maintained  doc* 
trine,  even  at  the  Vatican ;  a  more  liberal 
and  rational  code  prevailed  there.    Indit i- 
dual  and  powerful  pontiff,  such  as  Gre- 
gory the  7th,  and  many  of  his  predeces- 
aors,  had  asserted  these  arrogant  princi- 
ples, but  their  adherents  were  now  but 
£ew ;     nevertheless,    they    were    to    be 
guarded  against,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
state  in  Europe  of  whatever  religious  com- 
nunion,    but    had    so    guarded    itself 
against  their  contagion.    He  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  concordat  between  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  see  of  Rome,  and  he  should 
now  shortly  state  his  motion,  as  it  was  aal 
npooonected  with  the  object  of  the  pre- 
aeot  question.      In  one  of  many  publics-* 
tions»  adverting  to  the  late  report  of  the 
sele«^   committee   on    Catbohc    legula- 
tion,  a  cbaige  had  been  made.of  withhold* 
(  VOL.  ICXXVI. ) 


log  this  document,  whicb^  in  fiict,  was* 
only  an  agreement  between  Portugal  and 
Rome»  to  divide  the  patronage  of  the 
benefices  falling  vacant  in  the  papalmonths 
of  patronage.    It  appeared,  by  the  printed 
letter  of  sir  Charles  Stuart,  that  it  had 
been  sent  by  him  to  the  foreign  ofiice; 
but,  as  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  printed,  an  implied  charge 
was  raised  on  the  omission. — The  hon. 
baronet  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gandolphy,  a  work  which  had  been 
stated  as  approved  by  the  official  autho- 
rities of  Rome,  and  licensed  .  as    such* 
Well  might  it  attract  the  observation  and 
denunciation  of  those  hon.  members  who 
noticed  it.   Nothing  could  be  more  insult- 
ing to  the  establishment,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country.     The  hen.  baronet 
then  read  a  passage,  in  which  Protestant  a 
were  charged  with  intentionally  debauch- 
ing the  morals  of  their  own  children,  if 
they  suspected  them  inclined  to  lend  aa 
ear  to  Catholic    teachers.     Fortunately^ 
however,  for  the   Catholics  and  for  the 
public,   though   Mr.  Gandolphy's  works 
had  furtively  obtained  the  official  impri- 
matur of  Rome,  he  now  stood  censured  by 
the  same  authority,  and  was  ordered  to 
suppress  his  boolcs,  and  make  a  formal 
and  public  recantation  of  his  errors  to  hia 
immediate  superior,  the  apostolic  vicar  of 
his  district.     Such  was  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Gandolphy *s  works— at  one  moment  de- 
clared fit  to  be  enclosed  in   cedar   and 
gold — at  the  next  doomed  to  censure  and 
abrogation.^— But  to  return  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  motion.     He  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
documents  which   had  been  moved   for 
some  years  since.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  Transalpine  opinions.       The 
course  of  education  was  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of   the    Galilean 
church,  and  the  courses  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
where  Dr.  De  la  Hogue  had  been  himself 
a  professor.  Under  such  a  visit o rial  power 
as  maintained  at  Maynooth,  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible,  that  the  exploded  Transalpine 
doctrines  could  be  suffered  to  be  taugbt« 
The  lord  chancellor,  the  chief  justices* 
lord  Fiogal*  and  other  highly  accredited 
and  loyal  persons  constituted  the  visitors ; 
and  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing within  a  few  days  from  lord  Fingal, 
the  full  confirmation  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  courses,  as  conformable  to  the  tracta 
which  bad  been  laid  before  the  Houae. 
From  professor  De  la  Hogue,  he  had  also 
rec^ved  a  letter  dbmplaining  of  the  impu« 
(4P) 
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of  England,  sgainst  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  any  attempt  to  amelio* 
rate  a  system  which  contained  more  seeds 
of  corruption  and  was  more  fatal  to  the 
good  habits  of  the  people  than  any  which 
nad  yet  prevailed  in  any  civilized  country. 
The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consicleration  that  day  three  months. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Mondatfy  July  1, 

Sir  F.  Buadett  v.  the  Speaker  aks 
Serjeant  of  the  House  of  Commons.] 
This  was  a  writ  of  error  brought  by  sir  F. 
Burdett,  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  King's-benchy  which  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Speaker.  The  case  was  ar- 
•gued  last  week  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Courtenay,  for  the  Plaintiff  in  error,  and  it 
Btood  over  tiU  this  day. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  that  before 
their  lordships  proceeded  farther,  it  would 
be  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  following  question :— Whether,  if 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  had  adjudged 
that  a  person  should  be  committed  for  a 
contempt,  and  the  warrant  stated  that  ad- 
judication generally  without  setting  forth 
the  particular  circumstancesi  and  the  case 
had  been  brought  before  the  court  of 
KiogVbench  by  Habeas  Corpus^  and  the 
Kturn  stated  the  warrant  of  commitment 
for  contempt,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the 
court  of  Kmg's-bench  would  liberate  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  warrant. 

Thb  question  was  accordingly  put  to  the 
Judges,  and'  they  having  consulted  toge- 
ther for  a  few  mmutes,  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron delivered  their  unanimous  opinion^ 
that  in  such  a  case,  the  court  of  Kiog's- 
bench  would  not  liberate. 

The  Lord  CkancMar  then  observed, 
that  this  was  an  important  but  not  a  diffi- 
cult case.  If  he  had  thought  it  difficult, 
or  had  any  doubt  about  it,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the 
.defendants :  but  being  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Commons  haa  the 
•power  of  committing  for  contempt— that 
this  was  a  commitment  for  contempt— 
that  the  contempt,  if  that  was  necessary, 
was  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  warrant— 
and  that  the  objections  in  point  of  form 
had- not  been  sustained;  unless  any  other 
noble,  lord  stated  it  to  be  his  wish  to  hear 
the  council  for  the  defendants,  he  would 
move  that  the  Judgmeat  of  the  Court  be- 
low be  affirmed. 


Lord  ErsHdne  said,  that  as  he'concurred 
in  the  motion,  it  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary  in  almost  any  other  case,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  formal  proposition  of 
affirmance,  by  his  noble  friend  who  pre* 
sided  in  the  House ;  but  from  what  had 
formerly  passed  when  the  imprisonment  of 
the  plamtiff  in  eiror  took  place,  he  felt  it 
incumbentupon  him  to  say  a  very  few  words. 
At  that  time,  it  was  an  opinion  expressed 
by  persons  of  great  weight  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
to  have  been  its  settled  mtention,  not  to 
permit  an^  action  to  be  proceeded  in  so 
as  to  have  its '  privileges  at  all  questioned 
or  canvassed  m  a  court  of  law,  and  that 
imprisonment  would  attach  upon  all  who 
should  issue  process,  er  countenance  it  in 
judgment.  Having  felt  the  utmost  alarm 
at  a  proposition  so  dangerous  to  the  liberkj 
of  the  subject.  He  had  expretfsed  himself 
on  that  occasion  with  more  warmth  than 
was  thought  right  by  some  whose  opi- 
nions he  valu^  most  highly;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  repented  of  none  of  it, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  ?fould 
repeat  it  again,  and  stand  by  every  word 
of  it.  No  man  could  respect  or  uphold 
more  than  he  did  the  high  privileges  of 
that  House,  so  essentially  necessary  for 
the  security  of  public  liberty,  and  whikt 
the  Commons  were  advancing  amidst 
many  obstacles  to  iis  just  station  in  the 
constitution,  now  so  happily  and  securely 
attained,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were 
jealous  of  their  privileges  which  often 
led  tliem  into  excesses  unnecessary  for 
their  preservation,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  our  legal  constitution,  as 
they  had  imprisoned  persons  for  only  ap- 
pealing to  the  laws  of  their  country  for 
their  deliverance.  He  could  not,'therefore, 
help  expressing  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  at 
the  course  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  been  pursued*  The  speaker,  though 
standing  perhaps  in  a  situation  which 
might  have  differed  in  argument  from  that 
of  inferior  persons,  (though  upon  that  he 
would  give  no  opinion),  haa  put  in  his 
plea  like  the  most  private  man.  He  had 
not  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Kiag's-bench,  but  had  put  him- 
self upon  the  country  for  the  net,  and 
pleaded  his  iustification  to  the  judges  of 
the  law ;  so  that  if  the  court  had  decided 
against  him,  he  must  have  been  bound  by 
the  judgment,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
also,  which  had  authorized  that  proceed* 
ing;  This  was  no  waver  of  privilege,  bat 
«n  act  wtucb  gave  it  double  secuntj  «ad 
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kuM;  as  the  prmleges  of  parliament 
were  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  would 
always  be  duly  maintained  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  House  of  Lords,  though 
possessing,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  Tery  same  privileges  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  thought  it  no  derogation  of 
them,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  learned 
Judges  now  on  the  woolsacks,  although 
their  lordships  were  not  at  all  bound  to 
consult  them  even  when  deciding  upon  a 
writ  of  error  in  an  ordinary  case.  The 
matter  had  been  argued  with  equal  abi* 
lity  and  propriety,  and  every  objection  had 
been  taken  which  could  suppprt  the  plain- 
tiff's claim ;  but  if,  instead  of  its  being]  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  had  only  been  that  of  one  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  law,  he  should  have  given 
the  same  opinion;  as  he  could  not  agree 
that  the  Commons  had  any  higher  privi- 
leges of  commitment  for  contempt  than 
that  which  was  tiecessarily  possessed  by 
the  superior  courts  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  that  of  the  people  whom  they 
protected.  It  had  been  corUended,  that 
the  plea  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  alle- 
gation that  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  autho- 
rized the  printing  of  a  libel  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  paper  might  re- 
flect upon  it  without  its  being  an  injurious 
reflection ;  but  the  record  stated  that  it 
was  **  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper  re- 
flecting upon  the  just  privileges  of  the 
House;"  No  averment  could  be  more 
distinct.  It  bad  also  been  contended  that 
the  plaintiff  in  error  bad  only  admitted 
this  paper  to  have  been  printed  by  his 
authority,  and  not  the  publication;  but 
the  record  stated,  that  it  was  printed  in 
Cobbett's  Weekly  Register;  and  if  I 
authorize  what  I  send  to  such  a  paper  to 
be  printed,  I,  of  course,  consent  tnat  it 
shall  be  published.  Taking  it,  then,  to 
have  been  published  by  his  authority, 
the  learned  judges  had  just  given  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  such  a  general 
statement  of  a  contempt  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  commitment  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  that  the 
Kings-bench,  though  a  superior  court 
wovld  upon  a  Habeas  Corpus,  adjudge  it 
to  be  sufficient,  and  v^ould  not  discharge 
the  party.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  the  House.  It  had  been  pro- 
perly conceded  in  argument  by  the 
learned  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  admitted 
in  their  printed  reasons,  that  tlie  courts 
of  law  could  not  deliver  a  person  com- 
mitted by  the  House  of  Commoosy  whilst 


it  continued  sitting ;  but  they  contended* 
that  the  validity  of  the  same  warrant  which 
would  hold  the  party  when  returned  to  a 
Habeas   Corpus,  might  nevertheless  be 
declared  to  be  illegal  in  an  action ;  but 
such  a  proposition  could  in  no  way  be 
supported.      A  Habeas  Corpus  was  the 
highest  writ  in  the  law,  and  the  cause  of 
commitment    must    surely    demand    the 
same  precision  under  a  return  to  it,  as 
could  be  required  in  any  form  of  pleading 
by  way  of  justification  in  an  action ;  and, 
indeed,  the  process  of  contempt  by  the 
superior  courts  could  never  at  all  be  exe- 
cuted unless  it  were  held  sufficient  for  all 
who  carried  it  into  execution  to  justify  by 
their  pleas  in  the  language  of  the  warrant 
since  what  other  authority   could   they 
possibly  produce  in  their  defence.  Though 
if  this  were  so,  and  of  that  he  entertained  no 
doubt,  it  embraced  the  whole  case,  and 
concluded  it,  since  the  judgment  of  the 
House  must  have  been  precisely  the  same, 
if  the  record  now  before  it  had -stated  a 
commitment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  a  contempt  instead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a  breach  of  privilege.    He 
only  repeated  this  to  assign  clearly  the 
reason  of  his  opinion,  as  he  never  could 
agree  that  the  Houses  of  parliament  had 
any  higher  or  larger  privilege  of  commit- 
ment than  that  which  necessarily  belonged 
to  the  superior  courts.    He  would  trouble 
their  lordships  no  farther.  He  always  felt 
more  than  he  could  express  when  the  le- 
gal jurisdictions  of  the  country  were  in 
question,  as  he  was  sure  that  if  they  were 
overborne  the  sun  of  British  freedom  would 
set  for  ever. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 
informed,  that  the  House  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  was,  without  farther  proceedings, 
affirmed. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Mondajff  July  7* 

Stkam  Vessels  Regulation  Bill,  j 
Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  the  late  accidents  in  Steam 
Vessels,  had  proved  that  these  convey- 
ances would  always  be  liable  to  similar  ac- 
cidents, if  not  subjected  to  regulations. 
The  accident  at  Norwich,  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  eleven  persons^  had 
been  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  bad 
construction  pf  the  boiler,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  person  who  persisted  in  loading 
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tifyiDg  iDStancetf  6f  true  Irish  indepeDd- 
ence  of  character.    How  oflen  have  the 
poor  parents  pleaded  with  the  priest  for 
permission  to  send  their  children  to  the 
.society's  schools,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  arbitrary  refusal,  they  have  ventured 
to  ask  for  a  reason ;  but  no  reason,  except 
his  will,  would  be  given.    OAep  after  a 
severe   struggle   between    subjection  to 
priestly  domination^  and  an   a&ectionate 
concern   for  their    children's  education, 
the'  latter    has  prevailed,    and,  braving 
all  consequences,  they  have  continued 
to  send  their  children   to  the  schools. 
Whilst  I  record  these  instances  of  hos- 
tility I    am   happy  in   being    able .  to 
.jnention  some  very  pleasing  instances  of 
ilie  reverse  of  all  this.'' — Now,  said  Mr. 
3.|  I  submit  to  the  House,  whether  the 
work  which  the  hon.  baronet  has  quoted, 
notwithstanding  all   its  forbearance  and 
deaire  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics, 
bears  him  out  in  the  high  character  for 
.candour,  which    he  has  given  of  their 

Eriesthood  in  Ireland  ? — The  hon.  baronet 
as  stated  that  the  pope's  late  bull,  which 
had  been  issued  in  Poland  against  the 
fible,  and  Bible  societies,  was  framed  in 
.consequence  of  attempts  made  in  Poland, 
by  the    Bible  society,  to   proselyte  the 
Homan  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
Now,  it  unfortunately  happened  for  the 
,boD.  baronet's  argument,  that  the  Polish 
.Bible  society  was  not  in  operation  till  after 
.the  pope's  bull  had  been  issued.    There 
bad  been  a  disposition  manifested  by  some 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Poland,  to 
.establish  a  Bible  society,  and  a  plan  was 
.drawn  up,  but  it  was  suspended  by  the 
opposition  made  to  it  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic primate  of  Poland,  the  archbishop 
of  Gnezn,  who,  fearing  that  his  opposition 
would  be  insufficient,  wrote  to  Rome  for 
.instructions  how  to  prevent  or  oppose  the 
.  Bible  society.    The  Pope's  bull  of  June, 
.  1816,  was  issued  in  consequence  of  this 
application,  and  it  would  have  been  effec- 
,  tual  in  preventing  the  formation  of  a  Bible 
aociety  in  Poland,  had  not  the  emperor 
Alexander  happened  to  be  at  Warsaw  in 
Octobert  when  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
.aubmitted  the  plan  of  the  society,  toge- 
^  ther  with  the  Pope's  bull,  to  his  imperial 
.majesty,    who  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  patron  of  the  society ;  and  it 
was  pubhclv  formed  at  Warsaw  in  conse- 
quence of  toe  emperor's  sanction,  and  in 
.  opposition  to  the  pope's  bull.    'The  hon. 
.  baronet  has  stated,  that  the  Polish  Bible 
.  aociety,  woA  the  Irish  Bible  iBOcietief y  were 
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occupied  in  proselytin?  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Bible  societies  are  not  occupied  in  making 
any  proselytes  whatever.  They  merely 
circulate  the  word  of  God,  leaving  that 
word  to  speak  for  itself,  and  to  find  its 
own  level  in  the  mind  of  man.  Their  sole 
object  is,  not  to  proselyte,  but  to  make 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
better  christians.  Mn  B.  stated,  that  it 
was  not  any  wish  to  create  unfiiendljr 
feelings  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  had  induced  him  to  make  these  obser^ 
vations,  as  he  entertained  a  great  reoaid 
for  some  individuals  of  that  body,  bow  of 
the  clergy  and  laity ;  but  as  he  knew  that 
a  strong  spirit  of  intolerance  towards  Pro» 
testants  existed  in  Ireland,  and  as  he 
could  state  many  facts  to  establish  this 
assertion,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  correct 
some  mistatements  in  the  hon.  baronet's 
speech,  which  might  otherwise  have  made 
an  undue  impression. 

Mr.  V,  Fitzgerald  presumed,  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  had  been  effected  by 
the  opportunity  it  presented  the  two  hon. 
baronets  of  making  their  statements.  He 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  member  for 
Yarmouth,  who  had,  he  firmly  believed, 
been  influenced  by  the  most  conscientious 
motives. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  said,  that  the  topics 
on  which  he  had  animadverted  were  not 
contained  in  the  speech  which  the  hon. 
member  had  made  m  the  Catholic  debate, 
but  in  the  notes  which  he  had  published  with 
that  speech.  His  object  in  referring  to 
that  speech  at  all  was  to  show  the  grounds 
on  which  he  called  for  information  re- 
specting the  course  of  studies  pursued  at 
Maynooth.  He  begged  to  notice  the 
unfair  way  in  which  an  hon.  member  had 
selected  passages  from  the  book  he  had 
just  quoted,  tending  to  show  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  hostile  to  the  schools 
of  the  Hibernian  society.  For  if  the  hon. 
member  had  read  a  whole  page,  instead  of 
half  a  one,  he  would  have  found,  that 
though  they  were  at  first,  in  some  in- 
stances, hostile  to  them,  they  had  ulti- 
mately become  the  warmest  supporteia 
of  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wedtiesday^  July  9. 

Ma«  George  Manners.]  Mr.Aroir^** 
ham  inquired  of  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
whether  the  Mr.  George  MannerSi  whose 
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appointment  to  be  his  maijesty's  consul  to  a ' 
foreign  state  bad  lately  appeared  in  Uie 
Gazette,  was  the  same  George  Manners 
ivho  had  been  for  some  years,  in  London, 
the  editor  of  the  most  slanderous  and  infa- 
•IDOUB  publication  in  the  land,  **  The  Sa- 
tirist :"  who  had  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
King's*bench,  and  received  the  sentence 
of  the  court  for  a  slanderoua  attack  on 
<a  private  individual  i 

Lord  Casilereagh  declared,  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  individual  in  quet> 
tion  had  been  subjected  to  any  prosecution 
whatever. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  assure  the  noble 
lord,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  if  that 
George  Manners  was  the  same  as  the 
editor  of  '<  The  Satirist,''  he  had  been 
tried  and  imprisoned  for  slander.  He  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  that  the  said 
Manners  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  had  supported  his 
politic** 

Slav£  Trade.]  Mr.  Wiiberforce^  in 
.rising  to  bring  forward  the  motion  oi 
mhica  he  had  given  notice,  said,  he  felt 
gratified  in  standing  before  an  audience 
who  were  but  of  one  mind  on  this  subject. 
-His  object  was,  by  proposing  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  to  give  weight  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  executive  power  in  its  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  states.  He  lamented 
to  say,  that  in  the  instance  of  powers 
which  had  already  declared  their  intention 
to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  there  were  no 
appearances  that  they  were  disposed  to 
carry  that  intention  into  effect ;  and  that 
even  subjects  of  some  of  the  powers  which 
had  abolished  the  traffic  were  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  state,  that  even  under  the  ^^ 
of  America,  which,  to  its  honor,  was  the 
first  power  which  set  the  example  of  the 
abolition,  the  trade  was  carried  on ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  Ame- 
rican property  and  also  American  subjects 
were  engaged  in  it.  In  the  colonies 
which  had  been  restored  to  France,  the 
trade  had  also  been  carried  on,  though  it 
was  to  be  stated,  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
government,  that  a  governor  who  had 
sanctioned,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
participated  in  the  tralnc,  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  office.  But  at  Goree  a^d 
Senegal  the  trade  had  been  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent;  and  as  the  native  princes 
had  not  been  in  the  practice  of  couectiog 
aiaves  by  war,  they  made  op  cargoes  of 
tbcir  domestic  slaves.    In  one  instance 


only,  on  the  gold  coast,  bid  he  heard  of 
the  slave  trade  being  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  Holland;  and  he  had  heard  oi' 
no  charge  of  the  sort  against  Denraaric 
and  Sweden.  But  the  great  evil,  in  com- 
parison of  which  all  others  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance, was  the  trade  as  carried  on  by 
Portugal  and  Spain.  And  even  the  trade 
of  Portugal,  which  confined  its  devastation 
to  the  north  of  the  Line,  was  small  com» 
pared  with  the  ravages  of  the  SpaniardSL 
When  he  contemplated  the  whole  con* 
duct  of  Spain  on  the  s^^^^^  ^  ^  fX^e 
trade,  he  could  not  sumdently  express  his 
wonder,  that  a  great  and  high-minded 
and  spirited  people,  which  had  made  sock 
efforts  for  its  own  liberation,  should  lend 
itself  to  the  devastation  and  slavery  of  a 
whole  continent.  Till  we  aboUshed  the 
slave  trade  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  Spain  with  slaves,  and  an  article 
in  a  celebrated  treaty  stipulated  for  our 
privilege  of  being  the  carriers  of  Spain  in 
this  traffic.  It  now  appeared  irom  the 
conduct  of  Spain,  as  h  they  almost  in* 
tended  to  ridicule  our  efibrts  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  state  of  Africa.  It  was 
known  that  we  had  chosen  a  certain  part  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  we  made 
efforts  to  introduce  a  relish  for  the  enjoy* 
roents  of  civilized  life,  and  to  carry  on  this 
good  work  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  it  against  the  ravages  of  the  slave 
trade.  To  this  end  we  stipulated  with 
Portugal,  that  she  should  confine  her 
trade  to  the  north  of  the  Line.  France, 
before  she  abolished  the  trade,  made  the 
same  stipulation.  In  the  negotiations  with 
Spain,  that  power  also  conceded  that  she 
would  confine  the  trade  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  coast.  But  when  Spain  baa  to 
point  out  the  particular  portion  of  the 
coast,  she  chose  the  very  portion  which 
we  had  selected  for  our  efforts. for  dvilixa- 
tion.  This  was  an  insult  almost  too  great 
for  an  independent  nation  to  bear.  It  was 
was  supposed  at  first  that  this  choice  of 
Spain  originated  in  mistake,  but  when  the 
effect  of  her  conduct  was  pointed  out,  she 
seemed  to  cling  the  more  closely  to  it. 
Even  in  the  paper  which  gave  notice 
of  this  choice  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
if  to  ridicule  us,  it  was  boasted  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  praise  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  consequences  which  had  been 
predicted  had  happened.  Great  numbers 
of  real  Spaniards  filled  the  coast,  and 
greater  numbers  of  others  under  the  flag 
of  Spain«  In  places  where  schools  hiS 
been  established,  and  efforts  had  been 
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jnade  to  iadnot  die  ehieftaiDs  to  supply 
their  deoandt  lor  European  comibrtfl  by 
peeoeful  industry  and  legitimate  com- 
jaerce,  there  the  SfNiniards  no«r  came  to 
-persuade  the  Ihtle  princes  to  return  to 
their  old  habits,  and  supply  themselves 
more  expeditiously  with  European  luxi^* 
rics  by  eeiiiog  their  subjects  or  nuiking 
war  on  their  neishbours.  Tribe  was  set 
•gainst  tribe,  village  against  village,  and 
wnily  against  familv.  Even  an  indivi- 
dual would  crouch  likea  tyger  in  a  thicket 
to  spring  forth  on  a  defenceless  woman, 
to  eetce  her  and  drag  her  to  captivity. 
¥lien  tlitrty  years  ago,  the  barbarities  of 
the  slave  trade  were  brought  before  the 
House,  though  it  was  not  immediately 
abolished,  an  act  was  passed  to  alleviate 
the  suffiBriogs  of  the  slaves  in  the  middle 
passage.  At  present,  however,  ships 
were  crowded  beyond  all  precedent*  In 
a  letter  from  sir  James  Yeo,  it  was  stated 
that  in  a  vessel  of  120  tons  there  had  been 
conveyed  600  slaves.  In  one  of  the  exa- 
minations before  a  committee  of  the 
House,  a  captain  of  a  slave  ship  had  been 
asked  whether  the  slaves  (of  whom  he  had 
carried  450  in  a  ship  of  230  or  240  tons) 
enjoyed  comfort,  said,  they  enjoyed  toler- 
able comfort;  but  being  asked  whether 
thev  had  room  to  lie  on  their  backs,  he 
said  they  had  not.  What  idea  of  comfort 
this  person  had  it  was  difficult  to  conceive ; 
but  if  450  slaves  had  not  room  to  lie  on 
their  backs  in  a  ship  of  240  tons,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  600  slaves 
in  a  ship  of  120  tons  i  He  should  also 
read  and  affidavit  of  lieutonant  Eike,  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  taken  by  his  majesty's  ship 
Cumberland:— *<*  Affidavit  of  Lieutenant 
James  Eike,sworn  17th  of  March,  1815,  al- 
lowed by  the  court  to  be  exhibited,  in  which 
he  deposes,  that  on  the  15th  of  February 
last  he  went  on  board  the  San  Joaquim,  as 
prise-master,  and  continued  on  board  her 
some  days  after  her  arrival  in  Simon's  Bay, 
which  was  on  the  19th  of  the  said  month  ; 
that  he  remained  on  board  until  the  slaves 
were  landed  by  virtue  of  a  decree  from 
the  court,  and  was  actually  superintend- 
ing and  assisting  in  their  disembarkation ; 
that  when  be  first  went  on  board,  he  was 
informed  that  the  said  vessel  had  lelt 
Mosambi()oe  only  22  days,  at  which  time 
every  person  onboard,  was  in  good  health, 
mod  that  IS  of  the  slaves  had  died  during 
that  period;  that  between  the  capture 
and  their  arrival  in  Simon's  Bay,  the  sur- 
irivors  were  dl  of  them  sickly  and  weak, 
and  nearly  100  of  them  afficted  with  the 
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Aix;  that  aredical  aid  was  aflbrded  tm 
those  who  required  it ;  that  the  brig  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  for  a  privateer* 
and  for  fast  sailing,  not  for  stowage ;  that 
the  slaves  were  m1  stowed  together,  per- 
fectly naked,  and  nothing  but  rough  us^ 
planed  planks  to  crouch  down  upon,  in  a 
hold  situated  over  their  water  and  provi- 
sions, the  place  being  little  more  than  two 
feet  in  height,  and  the  apace  allowed  to 
each  slate  b^g  so  small,  that  it  was  im- 
possible fortheas  to  avoki  touching  snid 
pressing  upon  these  immediately  sun- 
rounding  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
fitttened,  some  three  together,  by  one  leg 
each,  in  heavv  iron  shadties,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  having  the  flua ;  that 
they  were  eoropelled  to  perform  their  a^ 
tural  evaevatioBS  under  these  dreadful 
etreumstances,  without  being  aUe  to 
move,  and  to  remain  aondst  their  own  ez^ 
erement,  which  could  not  be  cleared  away 
until  the  said  slaves  were  all  disembarked; 
that  between  the  19th  and  24th  days  of 
their  betag  hinded,  IS  more  ^ed,  not- 
withstanding good  provisions,  medical  aid, 
and  kind  treatment,  and  30  Bu>re  died  be- 
tween the  ^i^  of  February  and  the  16th 
of  March  iastent*  all  oocasioned,  as  he  in 
his  eenseienee  verily  believes,  and  ia 
firmly  pecauaded,  by  the  cniel  and  in- 
humsa  ftreataoeot  of  the  Portuguese 
owoeis ;  that  more  than  100  of  them  were, 
at  the  tame  of  their  landing,  iust  like 
skeletons  covered  with  skin,  and  moving 
by  slow  nacbinery,  hardly  maintaining 
the  appearaaee  of  animated  hnman  be- 
ings ;  that  the  reasainder  were  all  of  them 
enervated,  and  in  a  sickly  state ;  he  saya 
that  the  pilot,  upen  being  asked  by  cap- 
tain Baker,  bow  many  he  supposed  would 
have  reached  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation alive,  replied,  about  hslf  the  num- 
ber that  were  embarked;  that  from  the 
time  of  aeiaure,  till  the  said  slaves  were 
landed,  the  Portuguese  owneia  fed  and 
attended  them,  giving  them  two  meala 
each  day,  one  at  seven  ia  the  moraiBg, 
the  other  at  five  in  the  evening,  but  never 
allowing  to  each  person  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  water  at  each  meal;  he  lastly 
says,  that  he  never  ssw  brute  beasts  treat- 
ed with  auch  cruelty  as  the  slaves  on 
board  the  San  Joaquim  were  treated  by 
their  aforesaid  owners.*'— As  the  persons 
engaged  in  this  iOicit  traffic  were  appro* 
hensive  of  being  taken,  they  constructed 
vesseb  not  calculated  for  atowage,  but  for 
fast  sailing,  end  the  nsiseries  of  the  uo- 
heppy  beings  were  increased.     It  would 
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b«  ie«A  that  in  IhrM  weeks  of  a  mdndi  all 
Hiifl  mortality  hod  taken  place.  In  ano* 
tiler  toetance  it  hiMl  been  suted,  that  of 
540  negroes  embarked,  340  had  died*  It 
fraa  ndt  the  mere  bcxiily  pain  these 
wretched  beings  suHered,  crowded  thus 
together  in  balk  between  the  tropics ;  men 
who  had  never  been*  at  sea  before,  and 
collected  from  diflerent  countries.  These 
details  were  horrid  to  relate,  but  he  recol- 
lected  the  saving  of  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man,  whose  loss  he  deplored,  that  huma- 
nity did  not  consist  in  a  squeamish  ear, 
but  in  a  feeling  heart.  The  sentiment 
apoke  its  author,  and  made  it  siiperiluous 
to  name  Mr.  Pox.  Of  the  multitude  of 
deaths  which  took  place,  it  had  been 
atatedy  that  more  were  occasioned  by 
broken  hearts  than  by  bodily  disease.  Of 
the  slaves  procured  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
greater  part  were  sent  to  Havannah.  By 
a  paper  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
cortes,  it  appeared,  that  there  had  been 
imported  Into  that  colony  in  11  y^ars, 
ffom  1799  to  1811,  about  110,000,  or 
10,000  slaves  a  year;  and  in  the  three 
hat  years,  the  importaf  ion  had  been  much 
gneater^even  amounting  to  85,000  a 
^eor.  The  preteace,  therefore,  that  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  denuded  of  slaves, 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  They 
had  provided  for  themselves  most  amply. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags  formed 
aiso  a  cover  for  the  illicit  traders  of  other 
nations.  It  had  been  decided  also,  br 
high  authority,  that  it  was  law,  that  though 
Portuguese  vessels  might  be  found  trading 
fot  slaves,  in  paru  which  they  bad  re- 
nounced the  right  to  trade  to,  they  could 
net  be  made  a  priae,  unless  they  had  in- 
truded on  our  possessions.  The  ships  of 
Spain  when  questraned,  often  defended 
theaaaelvea,  or  anticipated  attack  bv  ag- 
gression {  they  had  Indeed  committed  acu 
#f  oiracy  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  They 
haa  driven  away  the  native  merchanu 
from  the  coast,  to  keep  it  clear  for  their 
horrible  tralBc,  and  to  prevent  the  intru- 
aion  or  interference  of  strangers.  Every 
consideration  tmpelled  os  to  stop  a  traffic 
like  this.  If  it  were  not  put  an  end  to, 
any  hope  for  our  colonies  selling  their 
produce  beyond  our  own  posseseions  would 
be  at  an  end.  He  should  not  hesitate,  if 
the  two  powers  would  not  pot  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade,  to  advise  a  recourse  to 
«n  expedient  the  prospect  of  which  had 
been  held  out,  vk.  a  treaty  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  the  purchase 
of  colonial  produce  from  colonies  of  those 


states  which  had  not  abolished  the  siavo 
trade.     In  negociationa  on  this  sufajectt 
we  should  always  be  ready  to  admit  that 
we  had  ourselves  been   heretofore  eaii- 
nently  criminal,  and  to  express  otir  re* 
morse  at  our  former  conduct.     While  ho 
lamented  the  attempts  to  revive  the  slave 
trade  in  many  places,  he  coold  not  but  be 
proud  of  the  distinguished  spirit  and  fM- 
mg  which    many  individual  Englishmen 
hid  shown  to  their  own  persons!  haaard 
and  inconvenience  to  repress  this  disgrace- 
ful traffic.    He  alluded  to  the  transactiona 
in  the  islands  near  the  cape  (Mauritius  and 
Madagascar),  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Java,  where  the  late  governor  himself, 
Rafles,  had  joined  in  the  eflbrta  for  snp* 
pressing  the  trade,  which  had  converted 
some  fertile  and  once  happy  islands  into 
scenes  of  devastation.    He  alluded  with 
f^asure  also  to  the  exertions  of  captain 
Curran,  who  had  released  many  wretchea 
in  a  situation  equally  afflicting  with  that 
which  he  had  before  described,  and  which 
he  would  not  again    repeat.      On   the 
Western  coast  of  Africa  the  same  4>>pp^ 
sicion  had  been  shown  by  colonel  Cnia* 
well,  at  Goree ;  and  at  Sierra*Leone,  that 
excellent  man   governor  Macailhjf  had 
extended  the  advantages  of  civiliaation  to 
a  considerable  extent.     Bv  the  last  ad« 
vices  he  learnt  that  1468  Negro  children 
were  in  a  course  of  education  there.    He 
had  before  he  sat  down,  to  declare  that  hia 
departed  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  the 
wsnt  of  whose  support  he  now  so  much 
felt,  had  always  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  foUowiog  up  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  the  civilization  of  Africa; 
that  after  the  injuries  Europe  had  in- 
flicted on  it,  we  should  not  stop  short 
with  the  mere  act  of  abolition,   but  aa 
far    as   was   possible,   promote   the  in* 
dustry,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
its   cruelly   oppressed    children.      Thac 
this  was  the  aecided  assurance  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  begged  to  acqusiot  the  Houae  in 
as  solemn  a  manner  as  if  he  were  upon 
oath.    Mr.  W.  concluded  with  moving, 
**  That  an  humble    Address   be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the   Prince 
Regent,  most  humbly  to   represent   to 
his   royal    highness,    that,    in  bringing 
to  a  doae   the  other  business  of  this 
session,   a   great    and   important    doty 
still     remains    to    be    performed     by 
parliament,  that  of  again  submifting  to 
his  royal  highness,  in   the  most  dimU 
but  urgent  terms,  the  expression  of  our 
continued  and  unceasing  solicitude  for 
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the  universal  and  final  abolition  of  the 
Afripan  slave  trade : 

'*  That  we  are  grateful  for  the  efforts  al- 
ready made,  and  for  the  progress  which 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  witness,  in 
the  achievement  of  thi^  great  work :  That 
we  rejoice  that,  in  all  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions, this  wickedness  is  now  for  ever  pro- 
8Cribed|  and  that  our  laws  have  stigmatiz- 
ed it  by  severe  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment: 

<*  That  we  have  seen,  with  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  that  so  many  of  the  other 
nations,  under>  whose  flag  this  criminal 
tralEcJiad  formerly  been  protected,  had 
now  joined  in  the  same  prohibition,  and 
have  contracted  with  his  majesty,  and 
with  each  other,  the  obh'gation  of  perse- 
vering in  it,  as  in  a  duty  from  which  they 
never  can  be  released :  and  that  our  con- 
fident expectations  of  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  that  prohibition  have  been  greatly 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  that  me- 
morable declaration  which  was  promulgat- 
ed by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe,  assembled  in  their 
general  congress;  a  aeclaration  which  well 
be^me  the  just  and  powerful  sovereigns 
in  whose  names  it  was  issued ;  proclaimmg 
to  their  subjects  and  to  the  wo{ld,  their 
deliberate  conviction,  that  *<  the  African 
slave  trade  is  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  humanity  ana  of  universal  morality;" 
and  adding  to  that  avowal,  the  gracious 
and  solemn  assurance  of  their  earnest  de- 
sire ''  to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which 
has  so  long  desolated  Africa,  degraded 
Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity : 

**  That  we  must  indeed  deeply  regret, 
that  practices  acknowledged  to  be  of  such 
a  character  should,  even  for  an  hour,  be 
continued,  and  even  tolerated  under  the 
sanction  of  any  civilized  and  christian  go- 
vernment ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  doubt  of  that  ultimate  determination 
by  which  these  crimes  and  miseries  will 
finally  be  terminated:  this  engagement 
has  been  deliberately  taken,  and  publicly 
and  unequivocally  announced,  and  its  per- 
formance is  imperiously  required  by  every 
motive  of  interest,  and  of  honour,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  justice : 

*<  That  we  beg  leave,  however,  with  all 
humility,  to  represent  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, that  the  actual  attainment  of  this 
great  object  can  alone  discharge  our  coun- 
try from  the  obli^tion  of  pursuing  it  with 
unremitted  attention,  and  with  dfaily  in- 
creasing earnestness ;  and  that  we  cannot 
disguise  from  ourselves  the  painful  cer- 
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tainty,  that  the  intermediate  suspense  aod 
delay  not  only  prolong,  but  greatly  aug- 
ment, the  evil  which  we  are  thus  labour- 
ing to  remedy : 

<'  That  it  appears  to  us  but  too  notorious, 
that  these  crimes,  hitherto  partially  check- 
ed by  the  prohibition  of  so  many  just  go- 
vernments, and  by  the .  abhorrence  of  all 
good  men,  are  now  again  renewed,  and 
are  carried  on  with  fresh,  and  continually 
increasing  activity ;  that  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  those  powers  which  have  concur- 
red in  the  abolition,,  are  found,  neverthe- 
less, still  to  pursue  the  same  nefarious 
course:  that  the  stipulations  by  which 
other  governments  have  consented  to  put 
limits  to  this  evil,  stipulations  purchased 
by  this  country  at  the  price  of  large  sacrifi- 
ces, are  constantly,  and  almost  openly 
disregarded,  while  the  protection  of  the 
only  remaining  fiag  under  which  this 
wickedness  can  now  be  carried  on  with-, 
out  limit  or  restraint,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  only  nation  to  which  its  continuance 
is  indiscriminately  permitted,  are  used, 
not  merely  to  protect  this  horrible 
traffic  in  the  extent  to  which  that  people 
formerly  pursued  it,  but  as  a  sanction  to 
its  indefinite  increase  in  their  hands,  and  as 
a  cover  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  by  which 
all  other  civilized  communities  have  re- 
strained their  subjects  from  embarking  in  it: 

*<  That,  in  humbly  submitting  these  pain- 
ful circumstances  to  the  humane  and  en- 
lightened consideration  of  his  royal  high-* 
ness,  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be  requisite 
to  dwell  upon  the  other  and  great  evils 
which  they  necessarily  involve :  that  this 
state  of  things  has  led,  by  manifest  and 
necessary  consequence,  to  a  system  of 
armed  defiance  and  outrage,  a  system  ut« 
terly  destructive  of  all  peaceful  commerce 
insulting  to  legitimate  authority,  and,  in 
its  effects  and  consequences,  little,  if  at 
all,  short  of  open  piracy :  that  this  system 
also  impedes,  or  rather  it  altogether  frus- 
trates, the  just  and  benevolent  endeavours 
of  those  powers,  who  are  labouring  to  in- 
troduce among  the  natives  of  Africa  the 
arts,  and  habits  of  civilized  life ;  is  pro- 
ductive of  perpetual  contest  and  irritation, 
leading  not  unfrequently  to  open  violence 
between  his  majesty's  ships  and  subjects, 
and  those  of  the  sovereigns  in  amity  and 
alliance  with  this  country;  and  con- 
tinually endangers  even  those  relations,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  their  interests  and  to  ours,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  repose  and  tranquiUi-. 
ty  of  Europe: 
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<*  To  represent  Id  hk  Rojal  Higho6i8» 
that  beiae  deeply  ilDpretsed  with  the  mag- 
Ditiide  of  all  these  contideratioiif*  we  ear* 
aeitly  intraathia  Rojal  HighoeaSi  that  be 
will  be  pleased  to  pursue  with  unremitted 
activity,  those  ns^otiations  into  which  he 
has  already  entered  on  this  most  momen- 
tous aubject  {  that  he  wiU  eStabliah   for 
this  purpose  tho^  mmit  effective  concert 
with  those  sovoreigns,  whose  just  and  be- 
iiesroient   pridciplei  •  Respecting   it»  have 
already  been  !  announced  to  the  world  in 
€Oncurrenoe.with  his  own;  and  that  he 
will  leave  no  effort  untried  to  bring  the 
present  evils  to  a  speedy  Wid.  immediale 
terminationt  and.  tixereby  to  prevent  the 
Aitureand  still  greater  OMschieft  which 
their  continuance  must  inevitably  produce: 
.    **  That  wooonfidently  hope  that  bis  Royjl 
higluiess'a  "urgent  but  friendly  representa*- 
tions  wilt  prodjuce  their  desired  effect; 
yet  that  in  justice  to  the  great  interests 
that  are  at  stake,  we  cannot  but  feel  it 
«ur  indispensable  duty,  to  express  our 
<:onfident  expectation,,  that  if  all  his  Royal 
Highness's  amicable   endeavours   should 
prove  unavailing^  the. great  powers  which, 
-ai  the  congress  of  Vienna*  so  honourably 
•ooouoced  to  the  world  their  abhorrence 
of  the  slave  trade,  as  radically  unjust  and 
cruel,  will  deem  themselves  compelled  by 
•an  over-ruling  aeqse  oi  duty,  to  adopt, 
however  reluctantly,    such  a  course  of 
commercial  policy,  as,  without  infringing 
on  the  just  rights  of  any  other  nation,  wiu 
«lone  prevent  their  indirectly,  but  power- 
fully, contributing  to  the  continued  exist*- 
enoe  of  this  inhuman  traffic : 

^  That  there  is  one  important  truth, 
which  we  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  press 
.on  his  Royal  Highness's  mostserious  atten- 
tion, a  truth  which  painful  experience  has 
too  fully  taught  us,  that,  however  strong 
mav  be  the  prohibitions  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  with  how  great  sincerity  soever  they 
may  be  issued,  they  will  prove  practically 
inefficient,  unless  some  general  concert 
for  Moertaining  and  bringing  to  punish- 
ment the  offending  parties,  be  mutually 
established  between  the  several  powers, 
under  whose  flags  this  trade  has  been,  or 
nay  be,  carried  on : 

'*  That  we  must  once  more  declare  to  his 
Boyal  Highness,thatinenforcingthesecon- 
aiderationson  his  Royal  Highnesses  moat 
aerious  attention,  we  are  actuated  not 
merely  by  the  feelings  of  homaoitv»  but 
.bjr  the  positive  dictates  of  doty  ana  con- 
adence:  that  it  is  by  these  motives,  and 
not  as  claiming  any  superiority  in  point 
(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


of  humanity  or  of  morals,  that  we  are  ac- 
tuated in  our  earnest  desires  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  all  other  civiliaed  nations ; 
that,  remembering  how  long  and  how 
largely  this  country  contributed  to  aug- 
ment the  miseries,  ai>d  perpetuate  the 
barbarism  of  Africa^  we  cannot  but 
esteem  ourselves  specially  jsnd  peculiarly 
bound,  not  to  leave  that  vast  continent 
in  its  pnesent'  degiyided  state,  but  to  en- 
deavdur^  so  far  as  we  ma^  be  able,  both 
by  joyr  own  conduct,  and  in  concert  with 
I  pthoKj^wersi .  to  repair  the  wrpngs  we 
Jiave  mfiicted,  by  opening  the  way  tor  the 
diffusion  of  itbose  blessings  which,  qnder 
tbQ  £avoiiv  of  Providence,  a  legitimate 
commerce*  and  a  fri^pdly  intercourse 
.wJ(Ii. the:. 'enlightened  lUations  of  Europe, 
eannotlftll  te  iptcoduce  in  their  train." 

X^ord  Coitiereagh  complimented  his  hon. 
jfriepd  nobis  stcSd^  perseverance,  in  the 
great  cavse  in  which  he  had  so  distin« 
guished:  himself.    He   assured  him  that 
ministers  were  fully  disposed  to  second 
bini,  and  had  not  slept  at  their  posts. 
Ei^tirely  concurring  witu  him,  that  till  ar* 
rangements  were  formed  for  carrying  into 
coooplete  effect  the  abolition  by  all  the 
powers  of  Rurope,  the  measure  would  not 
DO  productive   of  that  good   which  the 
humane  policy  of  this  country  and  the  be- 
nevolent views  of  the  other  powers  expect- 
ed from  it,  government  was  stimulated  to 
every  exertion  for  procuring  the  consent 
of  the  only  two  states  that  now  exclusively 
conducted  the  traffic    Much  had  alresdy 
heen  done  by  this  copntry,  much  had  been 
done  by  congress,  and  much  had  been 
done  by  those  two  powers  themselves ;  but 
while  one  state  stiU  disgraced  its  flag  bjr 
canning  on  so  cruel  a  trade,  the  evib  of 
the  system  would  be  partially  increased, 
and  rendered  more  cruel  and  atrocious  by 
beinji  combined  with  resistance  and  piracy. 
Ministers  had  been  active  in  negociationi^ 
not  only  with  the  governments  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  but  with  the  other  powera 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  who 
exerted  themselves  towards  the  accon^ 
plishment  of  the  same  object.    He  felt  a 
difficulty  in  entering  on  the  subject,  as  he 
could  not  state  the  progress  already  made 
in  coming  towards  an  understanding  with 
the  two  reluctant  powera,  without  a  uoger 
of    prejudicing    pending    negociatioos ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  allowed  that 
parliament  had  a  right  to  know  all  that 
could  safely  be  disclosed.    He  would  not 
therafere  at  present  enter  into  the  subject: 
but  he  hoped  that*  by  the  beginning  of 
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next  seuion,  the  negociaUons  now  going 
on  would  be  brought  to  such  an  issue  at 
would  enable  him  to  ky  them  fuUy  brfore 
the  House.  He  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  concluBiODof  them  would  be 
aatisfkctory ;  but  if  thmr  should  turu  out 
to  be  otherwise,  his  hon.  friend  would 
again  briog  forward  the  st^jeot.  Even  if 
ministers  should  succeed  in  their  endea* 
Tours  to  the  full  extent  of  their  hopes,  it 
might  be  proper  at  that  time  to  inquire  by 
a  committee  mto  the  whcrfe  question,  and 
to  take  into  view  what  had  been  done, 
and  what  still  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
He  therefore  hoped,  that  in  Ycfusing  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  greater  length  at 

E resent,  his  hon.  friend  would  not  suspect 
im  of  a  design  to  discourage  his  efiorta. 
Though,  on  accouat  of  what  be  had  stated, 
he  shouldabstain  from  farther discossion,  he  ^ 
would  not  oppose  the  address  of  his  hon. 
friend,  because  it  expressed  the  sentir 
meats  of  his  majesty's  goreroment* 

Mr.  P.  Moore  had  no  objection  to  the 
address  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  wiilied  it 
all  the  success  that  he  could  hope  from  it. 
The  noble  lord  now  seemed  to  recommend 
to  his  hon.  friend  the  advice  which  he 
gave  him  four  years  ago— to  move  for  a 
committee.  A  cooMnittee  always  appeared 
to  him  the  best  mode  of  accooipuaiiing 
^bat  could  be  accomplished,  and  ofrea*- 
lizing  whatever  could  be  realiied.  Though 
the  evib  of  the  slave  trade  were  great  and 
undeniable,  yet  he  thought  there  was  a 
drawback  on  the  measure  for  carrying  the 
abolition  into  efifect.    There  had  been  a 
species  of  wholesale  legislation  on  this 
aubject,  which  had  been  productive  of  per- 
mcions  consequences.     No  control  was 
established  over  those  who  seconded  the 
seal  of  the  country  in  stopping  this  nefii- 
rious  traffic;   and  the  result  was,  that 
much  individual  oppression  had  been  pro- 
duced.    He  had   presented   a  petition 
about  three  years  ago  from  three  indivi- 
duals, complaining  of  abuse  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  officer»  under 
lihe  abolition  acts.    The  substance  of  them 
was  at  first  denied.    It  was  needless  to 
recapitulate  the   circomstanoes.     Three 
persons  established  on  the  Rio  Pongashad 
been  dragged  from  their  settlements  to 
Sierra  Leone,  there  tribd  by  a  surgeon, 
condemned  to  fourteen  years  banishment 
In  Botahy  Bay,  and  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
to  he  from  thence  transported.    From  that 
place  they  transmitted  to  him  a  petition, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
through  the  noble  aecretary  for  the  colo- 
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nies,  who  had  attended  to  It,  and  ordered 
the  oppressed  individ«ials  to  be  liberated. 
One  of  them  had  since  brought  his  action 
in  the  Kii^'s-bencb,  and  recovered  1,000^ 
damages  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
19,0(&.  as  oompensatioii  for  the  loss  of 
property.  These  persons  had  not  been 
concerned  in  theslave trade  as  waa  pre* 
tended.  If  such  praetnces  were  allowed, 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  eaecotion  of 
the  abditiop  act  wodd  4mly  4|e  eooaUed 
by  the  traffic  it  was  intended  to  abojisb. 

Mr.  Urougkam  would  not  have  eb* 
traded  himself  at  all  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  had  it  net  been  owing  to  di^ 
statement  of  his  hon.  friend,  whidi,  if  it 
went  fordi  to  the  countiy  uneoatradicted, 
<Dl§ht  produce  pemiciotts  effects     His 
hon.  friend  had  iauoched  aasost  extraordl* 
nary  charge  a^nst  all  the  abolitienints^ 
and  against  himself  as  one  of  them,  as 
deaKng  in  wholesale  legislatiop.    He  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  ef  this  epitlMt, 
when  applied  to  laws  for  carrying  the 
abolition  mto  efcct.    In  all  legislation,  ^ 
remedy  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
evil  to  be  prevented,  er  the  dangera  ap^ 
preheaded.    The  laws  on  this  subject  pro* 
ceeded  no  farther;  they  described  the 
ofence,  and  presorlbed  the  punishment  ef 
It  wherever  found.    To  linnt  the  punish* 
ment  to  a  particular  place,   when  the 
offence  might  be  general,  might,  to  fellow 
the  figure  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  retail  legis- 
lation ;  but  it  would  be  partial  and  ineii>- 
cient.    If  be  meant  that  such  laws  dMmld 
be  partid,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some 
foundation  for  his    charge  of   enacting 
wholesale  measures.    The  law  of  the  Slst 
of  the  king,  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
introduce,  had  two  objects  in  ?iew:  1st. 
to  prevent  trading  in  alaves,  by  declaring 
the  net  a  felony  any  where  within  the 
British  dominions ;  and,  2dly,  to  prevent 
trading  in  slaves  by  British  subjects  any 
where,  either  in  the  British  dominions  or 
not.    To  apply  this  law  to  the  case  men- 
tioned by  his  hon.  friend,  it  happened  that 
Cooke  and  his  associates  had  been  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  at  Rio  Pongas,  which 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  our  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone.    A  military  force  was  sent 
to  observe  their  conduct,  and  to  learn  if 
they  were  British  subjects,  with  instrue<* 
tions  to  apprehend  them  if  they  were. 
The  information  they  received  was,  that 
they  were  British  subjects;  and  this  was 
not  contradicted  till  after  their  apprehen- 
sion.   Cooke  was  tried  at  Sierra  Leonef 
and  the  judgei  as  had  b^p  8tated|  happen- 
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oi  to  be  •  vatfgMiT^  It  often  muH  occup 
ia  the  colonies  that  peraoXsy  professionally 
qualified  for  partioular  oflioes»  could  not  be 
found  when  their  services  were  required. 
Intervals  would  ooeur  between  the  death* 
of  one  judge  and  the  arrival  of  another; 
and  the^  public  business  could  not  ttand 
BtiU,  The  geotieoMHi^  who.  presided  on* 
thia  occasion  waa  a  man  of  good  education* 
and  respectable  oharacter*  Cooke  watf 
ceavicted  of  slave-  dealbg.  and  senteneed' 
acoordinttly,  as  a  Briu&  sobjeoU  He 
believed  ne  did  not  plead  goilty>  but  he 
^  admitted  that  he  wan  a  British  subject,**. 
7he  defence  that  he  was  an  Amei'xeanf 
citizeawas  an*  afterthott^^  and  did  not 
occur  to  him  till  he  arrived  in  England^ 
It  was  weU  known  by  those  who  knew  tba; 
proceedings  of  prise  courts^  that  men  fre-^ 
quently  became  Americans  or  English  aa 
best  suited  their  purpose.  Being  there* 
&Ke  considered  as  a  British  subject^  be 
was  guilty  of  a  felony  under  the  act  of  the 
f^st  of  thekiogt  though  the  slave-deiding 
^as  carried  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  lenritorj^  He  (Mr.  B.)  however 
admitted,  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdie^ 
tion.  By  an  otersight  in  tlie  act  which 
be  had  brou^t  in,  it  was  founded  on  sf 
statute  of  William  which  had  been  re- 
pealed. Neither  he  nor  any  lawyer  in 
Westminster-hall  was  aware  that  the  statute 
of  William  had  been  repealed ;  nor  was 
the  circumstance  known  to  Ms.  Stephen,  the 
master  jn  chanoery,  who  knew  more  about 
the  acts  relative  to  colonies  than  all  the 
lawyers  in  Westmioster-hall  put  together. 
By  this  oversight  the  court  of  Sierra  Leone 
had  not  jurisdiction ;  though  it  was  still 
made  a  question,  whether  or  not  the  act 
of  fist  of  the  king  did  not  call  into'exist- 
ence  so  much  of  the  repealed  statute  of 
William  aa  it  referred  to;  and  which,  by 
being  revived,  wouldgive  the  former  Vali* 
dity*  On  this  ground  alone,  was  Cooke 
released ;  a  release  to  which  he  did  not 
object,  as^  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the 
accused  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
DO  part  of  these  proceedings  could  possibly 
prcnudice  the  character  of  colonel  Max- 
well ;  for,  with  the  information  which  had 
been  laid  before  him,  he  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  abstainif^  from  taking 
steps  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
Ttie  more  this  transaction  was  sifted 
the  more  blameless  would  the  conduct 
of  this  meritorious  individual  appear.-* 
When  his  boo*  friend,  therefore,  ooasted 
of  the  verdict  which  had  been  obtained  in 
a  recent  trial,  it  might  be  proper  lore- 


;  ceHect,  that  the  damages  given  were  sub« 
ject  to  a  reference ;  that  Uiey  were  taken 
at  stated  in  the  declaration,  and  might  be 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  sum. 
With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  vefdict 
which  referred  to  the  subject  of  imprison-* 
ment^and^the  amodnt  of  which  was  1,000^ 
he  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which 
had  occasioned  it.  He  meant  no  reflec- 
tion- on  the  court  or  jury ;  a  technicid 
nieety  had  reddered  it  necessary  that  a 
verdicr  should  pass  against  the  defendant^ 
but  it  could  lieithef  set  up  the  character 
of  Ml*.  Cookeinor  degrade  that  of  colond 
MaixweU.    He  oould  not  avoid  taking  the 

S resent  opportunity  of  expressing  a  con- 
det»t  hope^  eqiial  iiideed  to  an  expecta^ 
tWMlk'that  golnerament,  ilnder  these  circum^ 
stance^  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  with* 
Out  oomp^Matidn  for  the  pecuniary  losa 
which  be  bad  sustained.*--Having  thiis 
answered  the  sort  of  episode  which  had 
been  introduced  idto  the  discussion  by  bis 
hoo^  friend,/ be  had'  now  a  very  few  obser- 
valiOOa  to  address  to  the  principal  matter 
under  consideration.  He  certainly  did 
not  entertain  the  same  sanguine  hopes  <rf 
indliciog  Spilin'aod<  Poi^tugal  to  abandon 
these  detestable  practices^  which  had  beeii 
expressed  by  his  hOn.  friend  in  the  speech 
with  wbidibe  prefticed  the  present  motion, 
and  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  explanation. 
If  the  efiectual  abolition  of  all  these  enor« 
mous  eVila  was  contemplated,  there  aip« 
peered  tb  him  to  be  but  otie  method  of 
accomplishing  theobject-*the  adoption  of 
some  arrangement  among  the  greater 
powers  of  Europe,  which  should  establidi 
a  mutual  right  of  search.  This  was  the 
otflv  wiry  of  guarding  against  evasion,  and 
defeating  the  sophistry  of  the  doctors  of 
Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  in  construing  or 
expounding  treaties*  Although  it  might 
be  te||litded  as-introducing  a  new  principle 
Gifnatiooal  law,  it  waaimperiously  required 
by  the  urgency  of  the  case ;  for  without 
aucU  0  regidatibn,,  there  would  be  little 
aecuf^ity  th^t  Spain  and  Portugri  would 
obser^  their  public  declarations,  whilst 
there  was  still- less  that  ibdividuab  would 
not  evade  them. 

Mr.  A.  BYaome  tbooght  it  right  to  ob* 
servei  that  whatever  progress  had  been 
made  incarrytog  the  abolition  intoeffectt 
none  of  the  difficulties  which  bad  been 
eSBperienced  wereastributable  toihose  who 
had  originally  opposed  it.  Oh  the  con- 
ti^ry,  many  of  theto,  both  at  hoMe  and  in 
the  West  Indies;  had  been*  earnest  and 
acUvi»  ia  their  endeavours*  lo  assist  thb 
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execution  of  the  lav.  He  was  not  san- 
guine enough  to  expect  any  very  favour- 
able result  from  the  negotiations  which 
the  address  was  intended  to  promote. 

Mr.  Goulbum  expressed  his  satisfkc- 
tion  at  hearing  the  accurate  explanation 
nade  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
relative  to  the  circumstances  of  colonel 
Maxwell's  conduct.  He  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating,  that  government  had  al- 
ready signified  to  that  gentleman  that  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  late 
trial  would  be  defrayed  by  the  public. 

Mr.  </.  H,  Smyth  concurred  in  opinion 
with  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that 
some  international  regulation  could  alone 
e&ctuate  an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  If  the  noble  lord,  the  proudest 
moment  of  whose  life  was  when  he  pro- 
cured from  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  in  the  congress  at  Vienna,  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  this  prac- 
tice, should  follow  up  that  proceeding  by 
Bome  measure  that  might  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect, the  reputation  of  his  name  would  be 
as  lasting  as  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Barham  alluded  to  a  charge  against 
this  country,  which  was  sometimes  gravely 
and  sometimes  sarcastically  made  by  fo- 
reigners, and  particularly  by  the  French, 
of  our  being  actuated  by  selfish  motives 
in  our  exertions  to  procure  a  universal 
relinquishment  of  this  trade;  and  of  our 
having  ceased  to  carry  it  on  ourselves  only 
when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  our 
colonial  interests.  Bold  as  this  accusa- 
tion was,  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
fact ;  and  it  was  rather  singular,  that  at 
this  moment  the  French  West  India  colo- 
nies were  more  saturated  with  slaves  than 
our  own. 

Mr.  IK  Smiih  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  single  wise  and  honourable  individual  on 
the  continent,  who  entertained  such  suspi- 
cions of  the  motives  of  this  countiy  in 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  as  had  been 
nentiooed  by  the  last  spodcer.  With 
respect,  to  the  motion  before  the  Hoase, 
be  owned  he  did  not  entertain  such  san* 
guine  hopes  as  some  seemed  to  do,  of  the 
influence  of  this  ooantry  over  Spain.  Look- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  Spain  in  all  her  ne- 
gociations  he  had  little  expectation  of  any 
beneficial  result  Spain  would  consent 
to  nothing  into  the  granting  of  which  she 
was  not  driven. 

Mr.  Marrvat  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
suggestion  of  prohibiting  the  colonial  pro- 
duce, of  Spain  and  Portugal,  woolc^  if 
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acted'  on,  expose   this    country,    which 
must  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, to  a  still  stronger  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  selfish  motives.     He 
thought  it  important,  that  some  alteratidn 
should  be  made  in  the  instructions  given  to 
naval  officers  with  regard  to  the  capture 
of  slave  ships.'   A  great  number  of  tliese 
vessels  had  been  condemned   at    Sierra 
Leone,  and  all  the  judgtnents  except  three 
had  been  reversed  by  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty in  this  country.      When  the  judg- 
ment was  affirmed,  jthe  captors  received 
SO^.  or  ¥A.  for  each  slave:  but  when  res- 
titution was  decreed,  not  less  than  75/. 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  parties  ap>- 
pealing  against  the  decision  of  the  colo- 
nial court.     This  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary situation  for  us  to  be  placed  in  ;  the 
original  cost  of  a  slave  was  about  5/.  10^., 
and  the  trader  knew  that  if  his  vessel  was 
condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  he  should 
obtain  ample  competisation  in   Londr^n.' 
Was  it  possible  to  conceive  a  morepowerfal 
stimulus  to  the  continuance  and  extension 
of  the  trade  ?  The  first  step  for  the  parpose 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil  was,  in 
his  opinion,  to  rehder  the   instructions' 
issued  to  naval  -officers -^re  consonant  to 
the  decidonsofthec6uit  of  admiralty.  He 
was  happy  in  giving  his  support  to  the 
address,  and  in  expressing  his  hope  that 
a  termination  of  this  dreadful  tn^c  was 
not  very  far  distant. 
The  address  was  then  agreed  to. 

State  of  the  Public  FrNANCEs.] 
The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Finance  Re- 
solutions moved  by  Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr. 
Grant  [See  p.  1 188  and  p.  1281  ]  being  re- 
sumed.* 

Mr.  Tierney  rose,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,'  to  the  Finance  Resolutions 
which  he  had  already  moved,  but  the  de- 
bate on  which  had  been  hitherto,  from 
various  circumstancesunavoidably  delayed. 
On  this  subject,  he  had  in  the  first  place 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  in  the  first  of 
those  resolutions  he  now  found  that  a 
great  mistake  was  conmitted  on  his  part. 
It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  move  that 
the  first  resolution  be  withdrawn,  fior  the 
purpose  of  substituting  another.  The 
mistake  to  which  he  alluded  arose  from 
his  not  being  aware  thai  Irish  treasary  bills 
to  the  amount  of  above  4,000,0001.  had 
been  paid  off  dnring  the  prnent  year.  In 
that  part  of  the  resolution  which  stated 
the  amount  of  the  uoAinded  dd>t|  he 
made  1S|60Q»OOOL  the  ainoanl  of  the  ad« 
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iKtion  made  to  tbat  part  of  tbe  debt,  for 
exchequer  and  treasury  bills '  latued  this 
aeaiion.      The  hoii.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  C.  Grant,  jun.)  who  bad  ako  moved 
a  set    of  resolutions,  made  the  whole 
amount  of  this  branch,  l,90O»O0(tf.  ]es& 
The  mode  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  this,  was,  as  he  apjprehendcd/bj  sup* 
posing  that  the  new  issues  of  exchequer 
bills  would  be  strictly  applied  to  pay  off 
those  outstanding  :  and  if  this  were  taken 
Ibr  granted,  then  he  must  admit  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  rigfht.    By  referring 
10  the  votes  of  the  House,  It  appeared  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  suppies  granted 
in  the  eoutae  of  the  year,  was  M,S96,000li 
To  meet  tibis,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
ways  and  means  as  slated  in  what  was 
commonly    caHed     the     budget,     was 
64,141,000/.  leaving  a  deficieney  aa  com* 
pared  with  the  supplies  of  IM^OOQ^.   From 
the  exchequer  bill  accounlptfuAioed  to  the 
House  last  month, it  appeared  that  asum  of 
589,0001.  must  have  been  paidoff  from  aome 
quarter.  Where  thia  sum  was  takenftom  be 
knew  not,  tmlesa  it  was  flrmn  the  ways  and 
means— [Here  the  ohaneeUor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  said,  across  the  isibie,  that  thia 
sum  had  been  paid  off  before.]    If  it  had 
been  paid  bff  before,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  stated  as  outstanding  on  the  5th 
of  January.    It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  whole  sum  between  the  hon.  gentle- 
man   and    himself  was   no   more   than 
1,800,000/.,  which  certainly  in  this  case, 
W88  hardly  worth  talking  about.    In  op- 
posing the  funded  to  the  unftmded  debt, 
It  was  to  be  recollected,  in  one  point  of 
view,  how  immaterial  the  difference  was, 
since  ail  that  now  appeared  under  the 
head  of  unfunded  would,  sometime  or 
other,  come  to  be  added  to  the  funded 
debt.    As  to  the  navy  and  transport  debt, 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  sort  of  running 
account  between  the  government  and  the 
contractors;  and  it  was  highly  nectesary 
for  the  country  to  know  whether  the  sum 
of  l,660,000i(.  of  the  navy  and  transport 
debt  was  now  actually  paid  off. 

His  whole  object  in  these  resolutions 
was,  to  bring  a  few  questions  of 'finance 
into  such  a  point  of  view  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  any  one;  for  the  truth  was, 
that  nme  persons  out  of  ten  were  not  in 
any  degree  conversant  with  those  ques- 
tions. But  if  he  had  made  a  mistake  his 
resolutions  had  at  least  produced  one 
good  eflect.  He  had  to  congratulate 
himself  and  the  country  on  having  at 
least  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  a 


set  of -resdhidona  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  which  showed  the  real  state 
of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt.  The 
effect  generally  produced  on  -the  minds 
of  asembers,  was,  when  thisysaw  any  l»- 
knce  on  the  budget  in  its  fiivour,  that 
thb  would  be  a  surplus  really  app^cable 
to  pur  off  the  public'  debt.  On  m»  sub- 
jecty  he  had  therefore  thoughtit  necessary' 
to  nave  a  resolution.  >  The  receipts  of  the' 
ways  and  means  of  last'jeshr  had  not  pro- 
duced more  than  5,115^0001.  above  the 
sums  requifod  for  the  service  of  the  year ; 
and  a  greal  part  of  that  sum  arrears  of 
property*  tax.  '  This  'was  before  stated 
wilD  the  eonsolklated  fund ;  but  this  year 
it  was  put  with  the  ways  and  means.  The 
tnith  wapi  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coflMidated  fundv*  On  this  account 
there  was  an  extraordinary  receipt  of 
ifiHSfiOOLf    which    would    not    occur 

Jln«  '  In  the  report  of  the  committee 
finance,  it  was  stated;  that  the  arrears 
of  the  property-tax  might  be^  required  to 
meal  tlie  expenses  ofthia  Vear  and  of 
the-  next.    How  this  was  made  out,  he  did 
not  know.    It  was  material,  therefore,  to 
have  a  resdutien  which  would  shew,  that 
although  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  1,660,000{.  appficable  to  the  pay 
mg  off  one  part  of  the  debt,  yet  that,  in 
fact,  there  had  been  paid  a  sum  of  more 
than  two  millions  out  of  what  in  reality 
were  our  assets.— -The   next  resolution 
went  to  Oiy,  that,  assuming  the  revenue  of 
this  year  liqoal' to  that  of  the  last,  there 
would  be  {'an  excess  of  charge  to  the 
amount  of  3,521,200^    llie  only  object 
which  he  had  io  view  bv  these  resolutions 
was,  that  the  truth  should  come  out.    The 
flnanee  comniittee  suted,  that  their  way 
of  eslimattog  the  revenue  of  this  year  was, 
by  taking  Sie  year  1815,  which  was  a 
year    of    extraordinary   productiveness, 
and  comparing  it  with  this  year,  which  was 
one  of  extraordinary   obproductiveness. 
The  committee  said,  too,  tbat  the  second 
year  of  peace  wbuljd  be  equal   to  the 
average  of  the  three  lait  years  of  war ; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  referred  to 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  termination 
of  the  Anaerican  war.     This  was  really 
very  lUlaeious.     There  was  no  analoey 
whatever  between  the  present  state  of  the 
coAntrv  and  that  in  wnich  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war,  in  1789.    The 
American  war,   during  its  continuance, 
had  produced  nothing  but  distress  to  the 
country ;  whereas,  the  late  war  had,  on 
the  contrary!  been  the  caoie  of  much 
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prospecita.  Diniag  Ihe  Amemaii  wu 
fMioBlMl  our  trade;  but  in  dia  lat»  vMr 
ve  gained  the  trade  of  tbo  whole  world. 
There  waif  thefefocet  not  the  least  cea- 
aon*  lo^  a88Uiiie»  that  becauie  the  revenue 
was  in  a  floarishii^  state  io  the  first  years 
of  peace  after  the  AaMricaa  war,  tliat  the 
same  would  aow  be  the  ease.  For  his 
qwa  pact,,  he  had  all  along  aii|{tted».  that 
wbfQ  peace  caoie  it  would  be  impossible 
ibr  us  to  fceep  up^  our  taxes*  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  eoestantfy 
maintained  an  opposite  eeiniOBy  and  it  was 
BOW  to  be  seen  which  or  them  was  sight* 
His  last  resolution  was  gfvetti  wiib  the 
view  of  illustrating  the  preoedin{>  U  wee 
to  be  noticed  how  ths^  eonsofidated  fond 
stood  this,  jeat.  Thewhote  su^iiMsof  it 
up  to  thie  SthtofApriU  hed  b^enfoted  aa 
part  of  the  wagps  and  means  of  the  year; 
so  that  these  remained  only  threequarfers 
of  it.  Ho  should,  perhaps,  be  laid,,  that 
as  this  was-  the  case*  the  whole  of  the 
charges  on  it  were  paid  out  of  this ;.  ami 
although  he 4nust  sidmit  this^  yeS.ualesa 
tfie  whole  year  was  stated  altogether,,  one 
Quarter  with  anothev,  the  consoiidhled 
fund  was  sot  fairly  dealt  with|.  and.there 
would  be  the  three*  bad.  quartefa  for  the 
one  good  one.  The  quarter  ending  jhe 
5th  of  July  was  the  womt  one,  and  upon 
it,  in  the  present  year*  these  was  at  &i- 
ciency  of  7^»000/.,  leaving  out  Ireland* 
This  great  deficienoy  shew^  the  fcdlaey, 
of  estimating  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
in.  the  years  of  pesce  by  the  avenge  of 
three  years  of  wan  These  was  certainly 
a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  this 
quarter--as  much  perhaps  as  SfiOOfiOOL 
and  then  the  revenue  would  not  be  su& 
ficient  topay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  He  did  not  say  this  as  meaning 
that  there  was  any  danger  to  the  oieditois 
of  the  nation ;  but  to  shew  thai  parliameot 
must  not  think  lightly  of  it.  It  wasf  how- 
^  ever,  said,  that  the  distiesa  waaonly^  teos* 
porary«  If  this  wiere  the  ease,  there 
sorely  was  never  anv  temponugr  distress 
o(  such  long  continuance;  aod»  what 
was  most  aUrming  was,  thatitwaS'gettug 
worse  and  worse  eve^  day.  £vea  on 
the  showing  of  the  finance  cooBmittee 
ihemseives,  the  presumption  wasi  that,  the 
produce  of  the  revenue  would  not  be  ade^ 
miate  to  the  pqment  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  and  that  in  order  to  pay 
the  interest,  reoourse  must  be  had  to  bor- 
rowing. As  matters  now  stood,  parlia^ 
taent  would.sqpamte  without  having  made 
any  arraaffOBMnt  fon  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debu 
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He^had  now- generally  staled  the  tmiea 
embraeed  in  hia  resolutions;,  and,  wnat- 
ever  inaccuraciea  might  have  crept  into 
them,,  he  rejoiced  that  they  had  produced> 
the  e&ct  of  indueing  the  non.  gentlensai^ 
opposite  to  app^  his  taleals  to  thiesulK 
jeet ;.  a»d  he  hoped  that  hon.  gentleman 
would  coptiaue  annually  to  produce  re« 
selutioas  of  the  same  nature  with  those* 
which  b&.bsd  now  laid  before*  tiie  House** 
If  this  wove  done,  it  would  enable  them/ 
tO'  go-  OP  iotsUigibly  from  year  to  year.- 
He  beHevsd  thai  no  country  was  ever  im 
such  a-  state  a»we  now  were.  That  thoi 
natioaalfveditshould  be  iesproviog,  and 
the  price  of'  stocka  increasing,'  at  the 
very  same  tisae  when  the  revenue  wea 
falling  of  frofl»  hour  to  hoiir^  seeosed 
most  extsaosdinaryr  The  price  of  stocka 
was  hi^ea  now  than  when  the  revenue 
was  daily  increasing  at  suelv  a  rate  thaS 
theexoiieqpier  was  hardly  able  to  eootaiii 
it»  He  iiid  not  bj^  sny  means  impuse 
Uame.M^tbojQglit  hon.  gentlemoo  oppo- 
' site fe^issoii^  oxobeq^er  bills,,  althougli 
tiiey  oastainl^.had  been  issued  toantox* 
traordioasf  amouoS.*  What* .  waa  the 
amount^  of  exchequer  bills  which,  eouki 
really  be  beme  by  the  masket,  could  not 
be  very^  exneliy  stated;  But  the  mode 
pursued  by  government  ior  setting  a  pre- 
mium on  them,  he  understood  to  be  tl^a 
-;-they«  fixed,  a  premium,,  below  which 
thev  said  they  would  not  sell  them,  and 
if  they  did  noti  net  them  sold  at  that  pre» 
mium,|thej[  could  have  the  money  in  the 
meantinm  fAxn  the  bank.  The  natural 
conseqiienoe.  of  this*  was  |o-  leave  us  at 
the  mercy<  of  the  bank*  Next  vear  there 
would  be.  a  great-  trial  of  strength  •  between 
government  and  the  bank,  for  then  ottb 
paymepts*  were:  to  be  resumed^;  then 
would  bo  17f00€t,000{»  exchequer  bills  oufr* 
standing  ;Jt|vaa  impeasiblethat  the  bank 
could Httske issuea  to  suchan  amount  in 
specie  as  it  had  done  in-  notes.  The 
nouse  had  lately  heard  that  the  distress 
in  thooousktry- was  at  the,  Kjghest  pitch— 
that  every  one  wished  to>  borrow,  and  no 
oaewas>iil^letO'lend.  All  this,  however, 
which' was  then  denied,  was  now  adduced 
as^«  proof  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
countrf*  Trade  of  every  kind 'was  in  a 
state  of  complatestagnatuMi,  and  the  roer* 
chant  havimi  no*  other  way  to  dispose  of 
bis  cspitalt  hid  itout-ia  the  money  market 
and  bought  exchequer  bills,  because  he 
coidd  bu^  nothing  else.  This  syaten 
waa  cairmd  on  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Bankers  made  a  mast  incxousahle  use  of 
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the  money  of  their  eattomeft*  by  k]F»g 
it  out  in  the  purchase  of  etocic  £?ery 
banker  thus  become  what  «at»  in  the  city 

erase,  called  **  a  BuU."  Thii  wa%  at 
It,  a  most  dangerous  speculation ;  the 
effect,  u  the  mean  time  was,  to  raise  the 
price  of  stocks.  But,  auppoainf  trade 
ahould  rerire,  ihaj  would  do  obl^ed  to 
sell  out  at  the  pnce  of  the  day,  wlHch 
would  then  probably  be  low  eaoogfa* 
The  chancellor  of  the  cxohoauer  had, 
aome  time  since,  come  down  to  the  House 
and  said,  that  money  was  so  plenty,  that 
they  eouU  lend  out  a  miflion  and  a  half 
on  good  secnrity.  Out  ofthisl,500XX)0L 
he  now  undecstood  the  regent's  canal 
csmpttay  was  fe4  hate  ^ffiflOOL^yflmt 
he  wished  principally. lo  piom  upon  tke. 
House  wss,  that  al  th^  apaarsnt  tempo- 
nry  prosperity  was  not  lo  oe  built  iipoo. 
At  ^esent,  the  reeenu*  was  dally  do* 
cseming,  and  the  price  jof  stocks  rising. 
The  mhfiAe  inanciai  situation  of  the  ooun* 
try  as  it  now  stood,  pmsentod  an  unna* 
tural  atate.of  things.  Ho  was  tlM  last 
Bsan  wiw  would  hold  out  n  despondiog 
tone.  The  state  of  the  harfoat  was  good; 
and  it  wm  bis  firm  cottvietioo  that  aflUrs 
wodd,  at  no  distant  period,  assnme  a  bet* 
ter  aspect  But  the  only  way  of  bringing 
natters  abooi  would  be,  tocruto^  if  pes* 
sible,  o  eM>re  prodnotire  revenue;  no* 
thmg  else  would  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  sute.  The  rorenno,  he  thoi^t, 
would  shortly  be  reemitod,  though  not  to 
the  extent  that  woqld  be  necessary  to 
oqualtie  the  rerenoe  and  thoexpeoditore. 
But  supposing  the  best  ease,  and  that  trade 
duMild  rarire,  it  would  takeaoonsiderablo 
time  before  the  return  of  prospeious 
limes  wodd  be  evinced  by  the  revenue^ 
In  the  mresent  cireumstanoes  of  the  ooun* 
try,  unlom  tlio  rerenue  could  be  raised, 
and  gready  raised,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  the  eoontrr  wodd  be 
without  any  pardlel.  A  bDl  had  lately 
passed  through  the  House  to  enablethe 
commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  to 
boirow  900,00(M.  Did  any  one  thmk  that 
they  could  obtain  this  wiibool  hsfkig  re> 
course  to  the  stocks?  With  respect  to  the 
smktngfund,  after  the  many  discussions 
on  the  subject,  it  seemed  that  both  sMes 
of  the  House  had  talked  themselves  into 
n  conviotion  that  Uie  country  was  in  a 
flourishmg  way,  if  it  was  unnecessary  to 
npplyanypart  oftbosmkingfimd  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  year.  It  was, 
howorsr,  to  bo  coasUofod,  that  the  rise 
of  the  Slocks  coontencted  the  eftcts  of  the 
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sinking  fund.  The  finance  report  tdked 
of  the  revival  of  commerce,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  commerce  to  revive  under 
such  a  weight  of  taxes  as  oppressed  it. 
It  was  his  wish  to  have  entere4  at  some 
greater  length  into  the  sUte  of  trade,  and 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  he 
must  absndoo  that  intentioo,  having  nei- 
ther health  nor  spirits  to  support  any  laiw 
ther  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  be* 
log  senstUe  that  he  had  already  trespassed 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  patience  of  the 
House.  He  then  moved,  that  the  first  re* 
solution  be  read,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
withdrawn.  The  resolution  having  been 
read  from  the  Chair,  wss  accordingly 
withdrawn.  Mr.  lierney  then  moved  the 
following  Resolutions : 

1.  *<  That  the  unfunded  debt  of  Grrat  Bri* 
tain  and  Irdand,  in  eKheqoer  and  trrasuiy 
bills  unprovided  for,  maybe  staledas  foUows; 
viz. 
Exchequer  bilk  outstanding  and 

unprovided  for  94th  June  1817  .^.52,369,900 
IVeasuiy  bills  (Irdandl  do.  -  -  l/)64,99a 
Farther  excheauer  bilu  voted  for 

the  service  or  1817  -  -  •  •  Si,008g000 
Farther  treasury  bills  arehmd)  do.  ZfiOOfiOO 
Probable  amount  of  unfiindsd 

debt  unprovided  for  5th  January     ■   ■   .    , 

1818 eM4JA9% 

That  the  amount  of 

exchequer  bills  oui> 
standing  was  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1817    •    .    *  44y4dS,S0O 

And  of  treasury  bills 
(Irds&d)do.  ...    6^904^9 

Unfunded  debt  out- 
standing and  unpro      ■  ■ 
videdfor5thJao.l817     -     *    •  d0,768|999 

Leaving  a  probable  increase  of  uD-    . 
fiindeo  debt  unprovided  for  5th 
Janua^,  1818 16|978,900 

And  that  deducting  the  sum  to  be 
expended  by  the  commissioners 
for  tlie  reduction  of  the  fbnded 
debtof  Great  Britaiaand  Irehmd,' 
in  the  year  1817,  which  may  he 
estimamdat lMdd,448 

Ine  probable  increase  of  debt  in 
exchequer  and  treasury  bills,  ex- 
clusive of  any  excess  of  cbaige 
upon  the  cunsolidated  fund  be    ' 
yond  the  income  thereof  will  be    1,814,457 


9.  M  That  movision  has  been  madefbr  pay- 
ing  of  navy  M»t,  outstanding  on  the  5tb  of 
January  Utl7,  to  the  aonount  of  -    l,Me^0QO 

3.  "  That  towards  raising  the  supplks  for 
the  year,  extraordinary  recSpts  from  amam 
of  property  tax  have  been  aoplied  as  followa; 
vis.  1,093,000,  forming  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  nmd  on  the  5th  April  1817,  vol* 
ed  as  ways  and  means  of  the  y^  1,093/X)0 
1,500,000/.  received,  or  to  be  re- 


ceivedy  between  the  5th  April 
1817  and  5th  April  1818     -      -    l»50Qy000 
Extraordinaiy  receipts  from   ar- 
rears of  property  tax,  applied  to- 
wards raising  the  supplies  of  the 

present  year 2,523,000 

4.  "That   supposing  the  income  of,  and 
char^  upon,  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  the  same  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January  1818,  as  iii  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January  1817,  they  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  viz. 
Income  : — Great  Britain  (after  de- 
ducting 374,000/.  arrears  of  pro- 
perty tax) -  38,709,55 1 

Do.        Ireland     -    '-     -     -    4,394,631 

Income   of  year  ending  5th  Ja ^ 

nuary  1818   --.--•-  43,104J182 
Charge  : — Great  Bri« 

tain     -    -  dV)9a,4«9 
Ireland     •    6,985,963 
Charge  of  year  end- 
ing    5  th     January 

1818 -    .    -    :.  46,679,898 


Excess  of  charge  -  -  -  .  .  3,575,810 
5.  '*  That  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
quarter  ending  the  5th  April  1817,  has  been 
voted  as  a  part  of  the  ways  and  mean^  of  the 
year: 

And  that  the  'deficiency  of  the  -in- 
come of  the  consolidated  fund  to 
meet  the  charge  in  the  quarter 
ending  the  5th  July  1817  (sup- 
posing the  surpliM  of  the  consofi-t    . 
dated  fund  in  Ireland  to  be  the 
same  as  on  the  Sthof  April)  is.  -    3,876,897 
The  first  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.   Charles  Grant  jun.  said,  he  was 
sure  the  House' would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  he  felt  his  incompe- 
tency to  cope  with  the  right  hon.  geotle- 
man  who  had' just  sat'  down,  on  financial 
topics.    In  expressing  bis  sense  of  this  in- 
competeDcv,.  he.  must  offer  his  warmest 
thauKs  to  the  right  hon.  genlleman,  for  the 
very  flattering  terms,  aod  the  handsome 
manner,  in  which  he  had  been  pleased  to 

Seak  of  him.  He  should  not  detain  the 
ouse,  b/ entering  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  situation  of  the  coun- 
tryi— but  in  the  few  observations  he  had 
to  submit,  should  confine  himself  to  a 
statement  of  the  points  of  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon. 
geotleman,  and  his  own ;  and  of  the  reasons 
which  made  it,  in  his  jud^ent,  proper  to 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  resolutions,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  the  resolutions  which  he 
should  have  the  honor  to  propose. 
The  resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  gen* 
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tleinan  might  be  divided,  as  he  conceived, 
into  two  parts;— the  one  relating  to  the 
increase  and  amount  of  the  public  debt— 
the  other  relating  to  the  revenue,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  country.    To  the 
latter  of  these  subjects,  his  (Mr.  G.'s)  re- 
solutions did  not  advert,  for  reasons  which 
he  should  afterwards  explain.    As  to  the 
former,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  resolu- 
tions had  two  objects.— The  first*— lo  prove 
that  the  probable  amount  of  unfunded 
debt  ^exolosive  of  any  deficiencnr  in  the 
oonsohdated  fund,  and  looking  only  at  the 
financial  operations  of  the  year),  unpro- 
vided for  on  5th  January,  1818,— would 
be  66,M7,192^.    The  second,  to  prove 
that,  exclusively  of  any  defects  in  the  con- 
solidated'fund,  and,  after  a  deduction  of 
the  sum  to  be  expended  by  the  commis- 
sionera  for  the  redemption  of  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
jrear  1817;  the  probable  increase  of  debt 
in  exchequer  and   treasury  bills,  in  the 
present  year,  will  be.l,814,45tf.    In  op- 
position to  theae  two  conclusions,   Mr. 
Grant  said,  he  contended,— 1st.  That,  ex* 
elusive   of' any    defects  of  consolidated 
fund,  and  as  m  as  reffards  the  financial 
laeasures  of  the  year,  tne  utmost  posaibla 
amount  of  exchequer  and  Irish  treasury 
bills,  outstanding  on  the  5th   January, 
181S,  could  not  exceed  64,684s992L— 
2nd.  That,  exclusive  of  any  defects  in  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  upon  a  balance 
between  the  debt  actually  mcurred  in  this 
year,  and  the  sum  applicable,  in  this  year, 
io  the  reduction  of  debt,  so  far  from  an 
increase,  there  would  be  an  actual  diminu- 
tion of  debt  to  the  amount  of  l,207,7iS^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  should 
be  remembered  there  was  a  dilference  of 
more  than  four  millions  in  the  amount  of 
debt,  as  stated  in  the  printed  reaolutiona 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  those 
now  brought  forward;  but  though  the 
error  had  to  that  extent  been  corrected^ 
the  principle  of  the  error  was  still  retained 
in  the  new  resolutions.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  if  it  were  certain  that 
no  exchequer  or  treasury  bills,  for  the 
serf  ice  of  this  year,  would  be  issued  after 
5th  January,  1818,  he  might  be  disposed 
to  agree  to  the  sum  of  64,68i,00(M.  suted 
as  the  limit  in  Mr.  G.'s  resolutions;  but 
as  aucb  bills  would  be  issued  after  5tb 
January,  1818|  he  could  not  do  to.    Mr. 
Grant  admitted  that  all  the  exchequer 
bills,  and  treasury  bills,  applicable  to  the 
secvice  of  this  year,  would  not  be  imuad 
by  5th  January,  1818 ;  but  this  by  no 
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neanff  led  to  the  coDclinion  of  the  right 
hon.  eentleoiaoy  that  there  would  be  more 
issued  for  the  service:  of  the  year,  than 
64,684,000^.— it  only  showed  that  less  than 
64v684,00tf.  would  in  all  probability  be 
ifisaed  by  the  5th  January.  The  difference 
between  the  sum  outstanding  on  the  5th 
January^  and  the  total  sum  applicable  to 
the  services  of  the  year  ISIT,  would  be 
iasued  after  the  5th  January ;  but  after  all, 
that  total  sum  cannot  by  possibility  ex- 
ceed 64,684,992^.  Be  it  issued  sooner  or 
later,  be  it  all  outstanding  on  5th  January 
1818,  or  a  portion  of  it  issued  after  the 
5th  January,  still  the.  whole  outstanding 
debt  in  exchequer  and  treasury  bills,  at 
the  dose  of  the  financial  year  1817,  could 
notamountto  more  than  64,684,9922. — 
unless,  indeed,  there  was  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  ways  and  means,  which  was 
scarcely  possible,  as  the  whole,  or.  nearly 
the  wbcNe  of  the  ways  and  means  were 
already  realized.  . 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  ways  and  means 
voted  for  the  present  year,  were  nearly 
900^000/.  less  than  the  supplies  voted  for 
this  year — but  this  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Grant  showed,  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
respective  items  on  each  side,  that  the 
difference  was  of  small  moment  ;-~the  sup- 
plies being  64,199,708/.;  the  ways  and 
means  64,141,587/. 

With  a  view  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  maintained 
that  the  limit  to  the  debt  in  exchequer 
and  Irish  treasury  bills,  on  5th  January, 
1818,  must  be  64,684,992/.  Mr.  Grant 
said,  it  might  be  useful,  as  a  preliminarv, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  debt  m 
exchequer  and  Irish  treasury  bills,  out- 
atanding  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1816.  The  amount  stated,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary accounts,  outstanding  on  the  5th 
January  1817,  was  49,768,292/.,  which 
was.  true  of  that  period ;  but  this  was  not 
the  whole  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  as 
applicable  to  last  year.  Some  part  of  the 
supplies  granted  by  parliament  in  the  last 
aeasioo,  were  not '  m  the  ordinary  course 
aatisfied,  till  after  the  time  to  which  these 
accounts  were  made  up.  When  these 
supplies  were  satisfied,  the  unfunded  debt 
was  increased  to  the  amount  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  parliament.  ■  In  order 
to  ascertain  this  amount,  we  must  look  to 
the  supplies  voted  this  session. — From  the. 
votes  in  supply  this  year,  it  appears  there 
have  been  voted  towards  the  discharge  of 

chequer  bills,  sums  amount* 
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ingto 37,841,900 

And  of  Irish  treasury  bills  do.   4,220,000 


Total  in  supply  ^  .  ^  42,061,900 
Besides  this,  there  were  other  items  of 
unfunded  debt,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  supply  of  this  year,  but  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  into  the  calculation. 
These  consisted  of  the  two  Bank  advances 
of  three  millions,  and  of  six  millions,  and 
of  Irish  treasury  bills  amounting  to 
1,084,992^.  This  sum  of  Irish  treasary 
bills,  was  part  of  the  5,304,992/.  outstand- 
ing, on  the  5th  January^  1817,  and  was 
not  included  in  the  vote  of  supply, — as 
not  being  payable  till  next  year.  The 
Bank  advance  of  three  millions,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  applicable  to  the  service 
of  last  year,  but  it  was  part  of  the  out* 
standing  debt  at  the  close  of  last  year» 
These  three  items  together  are  equal  to 

10,084,99^ 
Adding  this  to  the  sum  already 
stated 42,061, 90a 


We  have  52,146,892 
As  the  total  unfunded  debt  in  exchequer 
and  Irish  treasury  bills,  at  the  close  of  thc^ 
financial  year^  1816. 

Mr.  Grant  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
reasons  for  fixing  64,684,992,— as  the 
maximum  of  debt,  of  the  nature  under 
consideration,  on  the  5th  January,  1818. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  bring  before  the 
House,  the  votes  granted  by  parliament  in 
Supply,  and  in  Ways  and  Means  in  this 
session. 

The  Supplies  sranted  for  this  year 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  64,199,708, — 
consisting  partly  of  the  sums  allready  de- 
tailed, voted  for  the  discharge  of  exche- 
quer and  Irish  treasury*  bills  42,061|900' 
And  partly  of  the  sums  granted 

for  the  current  service  of  the 

year 22,137,808 


64,199,708 
The  Ways  and  Means  voted  for  this  year, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  64,141,537/* 
They  consbted  partly  of  exchequer  and 
Irish  treasurv  bills  for  different  sums, 
making  together  ....  54,600,000 
And  partly  of  money  revenues 
amounting  to    -    -    -    -      9,541,537 

Total     -    -    -    64,141,537 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  these  Ways  and 

Means  can  be  issued  only  to  meet  the 

supplies  of  the  year;  and  whenever  any 

portion  of  tbem  is  issued^  a  corresponding 
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portion  of  the«upp1i«8  miut  b«  discbarged. 
If,  tbereforo,  the  whole  tff  tlui  Wajrs  md 
Meam  fthould  be  issued  by  the  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  the  whola  of  the  suppHoa  most 
by  diat  time  be  satisfied.    The  two  sides 
of  the  account  cannot  sobaiac  together* 
In  proportion  as  the  one  is  inoroasedy  the 
other   is  diminished.     Supposing,  then, 
the  whole  of  the  Ways  and  Means  to  be 
applied  by  the  5th  Jaauary,  1818;  it.foU 
lows,  that  the  whole  amount  of  exchequer 
and  Irish  treasury  billa  voted  for  the  year, 
Aamely,  54,600,0001.  will  be  thea  out* 
atanding.    In  so  far,  then,  as  the  mpply 
of  the  present  year  is  ooneensed,   the 
Biaxinuun  of  debt  in  exchequer  and  Irish 
treaaufy  bills,  ia  the  sum  of  54,600,000L 
To  thn  mast  be  added  the  10,084,99^. 
above  mentioned,  whidi,  though  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  year,  will  be  out- 
standing on  the   5th  January,  and  the 
total  64,684,992/1,  is  the  maximum  of  the 
whole  debt  in  exchequer  and  treasury 
bills  outstanding  on-5ui  Jan4iary,  1818. 
Ill  stating  this  as  the  limit,  Mr.  6rant  re- 
sninded  the  House,  he  had  taken  the  case 
most  unfovouFable  to  his  argunieot««-h6 
had  supposed  that  all  tlie  exdiequer  and 
treasury   bills  applicable  to  the  present 
finanotal  year,  would  be  iasued  by  the  5th 
January  1818, — but  it  was  unquestionable, 
that  the  whole  of  them  would  not  tlien  be 
issaed-^e  would  have  been  justified  in 
saying,  that  not  above  61  or  62  millions 
would  then^be  outstaoding,— ^at  leaat,  if 
we  judged  from  what  took  place  this  year, 
in    which    49,768,292/.     were    out    on 
the  5th  January,  though  (he  whole  sum 
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of  this  year),  be  jolt  a»  weH  takftn  as  tbm 
addition  ?  Geatlemen  must  be  aware  that 
no  pert  of  the  ways  and  means  is  apedfi* 
eali^  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  any 
particular  portion  of  the  supply.     The 
Ways  and  Maans  are  voted  generally  to- 
wards the  disehaiige  of  the  supply  granted 
t0  hia  majesty  for  the  vear.    The  aona 
voted  in  exchequer  bills  this  year  prior 
to  the  Budget,  were  just  as  apfdioable  to 
the  current  service  of  the  year,  as  to  the 
discharge  of  outstanding  exchequer  bilb. 
It  might  therefore  have  occurred  to  tba 
riflbt  hoD.  gentleman,  that  a*  part  at  least 
of  the  7,898,950i.,  by  which  the  unfunded 
debt  has  been  increased  in  the  prescat 
year,  had  been  applied  towards  satiating 
the  annual  grants  for  the  service  of  the 
year,    Wfaaiaver  part  of  it  was  so  applied 
went    of  course   to  preelude  a  similar 
applicatiea   of  an    equal  part  of    the 
12,600,000^,  the  diflorenoe  between  tim 
Ways  and  Means  to  arise  from  suney 
revenue,  and  the  total  amount  of  aii^ply 
as  staled  in  the  Bttdget-*<^at  is,  if  the 
whole  12,600,000^.,  should  be  issued,  the 
actual  increase  of  debt,  would    he  not 
12,600,000^.,  but  12,600,000^.  diminislied 
by  that  part  ao  antictpated  by  previeua 
issues  of  exchec^uer  biils,-^and  that  part* 
soaaticipaled,  U  issued  at  all,  coaUL  go 
only  to  replace  outstanding   exchequer 
bills ;  and  would  therefore  be,  not  an  aug« 
mentation,  but  a  substitution  of  dbbt. 

But  even  without  these  preoft,  the  mora 

result  of  the  right  hon.  geademan's  resoiu* 

tions,  was  enough  to  prove  the  existence 

of  some  error  or  fallacy  in  them.    For  by 

was  52,146,892/.  making  a  difference  of]  tbeseresolutioos,  the  increase  of  unfunded 


between  two  and  three  miiliooa. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  the  mistake  in  Mr. 
Tierpey's  calculation  was  this--^the  r^ht 
hon.  gentleman  had  reckoned  the  same 
sum  twice  over.  Hefioand,  that  since  ihe 
beginning  of  the  year  to^he  24th  June  last, 
the  number  of  exchequer  bills  outstand- 
ing, had  increased  from  44,463,300/.  to 
52,362,2002.*«4ind  he  assumed  that  the 
issue  of  the  niae  millions  exchequer  bills 
^included  in  the  Budget),  nuat  of  neces* 
aity  still  larther  increase  the  latter  sum.—- 
But  on  what  ground  was  this  assumption  I 
made  ?  or  why  were  these  bHb  for  nine 
millions,  taken  as  the  specific  bills,  that 
would  constitute  the  increase  ?  How  were 
they  distinguished  from  the  other  sums  in 
exchequer  bills  voted  for  this  year? 
V^hj  should  not  the  18  miUioaa  or  24 
nillioBs  (suosa  respectively  voted  in 
exchequtr  hiifgf  in  the  Waya  and  Means 


debt  in  the  year,  is  made  16,278,9001. 
Now,  the  money  revenue  voted  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  this  year,  was  9,541,587/. 
making  together  25,820^487i.  The  sup- 
ply voted  for  the  current  serviee  of  lae 
year,  was  22,137,808/.«.*that  ia*^here  aie 
Waya  and  Means  of  nearly  26  miHtons,  to 
meet  a  supply  of  22  miUieoa. 

Mr.  Grant  observed,  it  was  reamrkaU^ 
that  the  fallacy  had  in  part  faeca  peaoeived 
and  corrected  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man;  and  yet  was  in  part  allowed  to 
rem«n.  In  the  fisst  copy  of  the  reaolu* 
tions,  ia  the  4th  resolution,  the  amount  of 
Irish  treaaory  hills  was  slated  at 
5,304,9924  la  the  amended  oopy,  thajF 
are  stated  at  1,064,992L,  aad  ^ftMflOOl^ 
were  very  propedf  omitted— and  whv^ 
because  they  were  provided  for  in  tile 
supplies  of  the  year  1  b«it  far  preoisehr  the 
same  reason,'  a  portion  of  the  nine  JimlioDe 
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ought  aho  to  be  omitted.  In  whstever 
proportion  the  52,S62,20(M«  hat  been  ap- 
plied  to  the  service  of  the  year,  in  that 
proportion,  the  19,600,000/.  considered  aa 
appli^ble  to  the  lervice  of  the  year,  ought 
to  be  diminished.  If,  instead  of  the  mode 
of  calcalatiOA  adopted  ia  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  resolutions,  another  had  been 
ased**^if  the  whole  sum  actuaUy  applied 
to  the  serHces  of  last  year  had  been 
taken;  if  to  that,  had  been  added  the 
19,600^000/.!  included  in  the  Budget  of 
this  year^— and,  if  there  had  farther  been 
added  the  10^4>,99&.  above  detailed,  the 
leenlti  Mr*  Grant  said,  would  have  been 
the  same  aa  given  in  his  resolutions. 

With  respect  to  the  second  topic  of  dif- 
ference, the  increase  or   diminution   of 
debt,  Mr.  Grant  said,  if  the  statements  he 
had  already  made  were  correct,  the  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn  very  shortly.    He 
admitted,  that  in  the  amount  of  ezeheqaer 
bills,  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1817, 
he  had  inolud^  those    issued    on   the 
^  annual  doties,*'    which    ought  to    be 
<>mitted,  and  this  would  reduce  the  sum 
from  44*,650,300/«,  as  stated  m  his  resolu- 
lioos,  to  44,4e$,800^.,  as  stated  in  the 
right  hen.  gentleman's,  and  the  latter  he 
would  adopt.   Yet,  even  thus,  there  would 
be  a  positive  decrease  of  debt.    The  right 
hott.  gentleman,  indeed,  in  his  new  resohi* 
tiena,  sepamted  the  sum  grawted  for  dis- 
charge of  navy  debt,  from  the  rest  of  the 
sum  apf^icable  to  reduction  of  debt,— ^or 
what  reason,  Mr.  Grant  could  not  ima- 
gine.   It  was  of  Ho  consequence  to  the 
present  inquiry,  whether  the  1,660,000/. 
was  funded  or  unfunded.    The  only  ques- 
tion waa,  on  the  whole  aervicea  of  the 
)>ear,  what  was  the  debt  actually  incurred, 
and,  what  was  the  whole  sum  applicable, 
frooa  whatever  quarter,  to  the  discharge  of 
debt.    The  1,660,000/.,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  14,464',443/.,  and  it 
would  thuB  appear,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  would  be  at  the  least  a  diminu* 
tion  of  debt  of  1 ,207,74S/.    He  said  at  the 
least,  because  if  the  debt  in  exchequer 
amd  traaaurv  bills,    outstanding  on  5th 
January,  1818,  shoold  be  below  the  maxi- 
Ilium,  as  it  was  almost  certain  to  be,  the 
difiWrence  would  go  to  make  a  still  ftrther 
^imimition  of  public  debt. 

Mr«  Grant'  said,  that  he  had  abstained 
in  bia  resolutions,  from  adverting  to  the 
ofher  great  subject  tovched  upon  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
namely,  the  revenue,  and  future  prospects 
of  the  country.    Ue  had  done  ao,  beoause 


he  wished  his  resolutions  to  be  resolutiona 
of  (hot,  and  not  of  argument  and  inference. 
If  his  resdutions  had  any  merit,  it  was 
that  of  confining  themselves  to  fact  and 
calculation,   without  involving   estimate^ 
conjecture,  or  prediction.  On  this  ground, 
he  objected  generally  to  the  right  hon* 
gentleman's  resolutions.    They  were  ar-^ 
gumentative;    and  resolutions,  involving 
deductions  uid  inference,  could  not  lead 
to  any  definite   conclusion; — because  it 
Iras  impossible  for  them  to  give  more  than 
a  broken  and  imperfect  view  of  a  great 
question.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
sensible  of  this,  as  he  had  expressed,  thai 
his  Intention  had  been  to  multiply  his 
resolutions.    Mr.  Grant  believed  no  reso«* 
lutioas,  however  multiplied,  could  have 
answered  the  purpose ;  he  regretted,  bow-t 
^ver^  ^at  they  had  not  the  advantage  of 
those  multiplied  resolutions,   not  from  a 
belief  of  their  giving  any  decisive  result^ 
but  f^om  a  wish  to  see  the  right  hon.  gen-* 
tleman's  opinions  at  length  on  these  topics. 
He  regretted  still  more  the  cause  which 
had  deprived  the  House  of  that  advantage, 
Mid  he  was  sure  the  House  deeply  joined 
with  him,  in  that  feeling  [a  general  cry  of 
hear !].    He  did  not  sav  that  resolutiona 
of  argument,  were  in  all  cases  to  be  de- 
precated; but  he  meant  to  say,  that  if 
they  were  at  all  admitted,  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  they  should  bring  before  the 
House,  all  the  main  considerations  necea* 
sary  to  the  decision  of  the  question.    And 
even  then,  the  end  would  be  unsatisfao* 
tery;    for  if  the  resolutions    had    been 
miutiplied,  and  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  met  them 
also  by  multiplied  resolutions,  there  would 
have  been  opinion  against  opinion,  and 
here,  after  all,  it  roost  have  rested.    It 
was  obvious,  that  the  mere  statement  of  a 
deficiency  of  revenue,  led  to  no  conclusion 
whateverr— there    were    other    inquiriea 
essentml  to  form  a  true  judgment.    What 
are  the  causes  of  this  deficiency  ?  Are 
they  temporary,  or  permanent  i  domestic^ 
or  foreign  ?  witliin  our  control  or  beyond 
hi  These,  and  other  such  topics,  were 
not  brought  in  view  by  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman's    resolutions-— which    resolu^ 
tions  seemed  to  him  founded  on  erronooua 
premises,  and  of  course  led  to  inadequate 
conclusions. 

The  right  hon.  member  had  dwelt  much 
upon  the  arrears  of  property  tax,  which 
had  fallen  jn  this  year,  and  had  described 
them  in  his  third  resolution,  as  extraordi* 
nary  receipCa  applied  towards  raising  the 
svppliea  d  the  preseot  year,  argvung  freof 
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theocCt  that  we  could  not  rely  on  this 
another  year.  These  were  extraordinary 
receipts,  which  would  not  recur ;  but  then 
there  were  also  extraordinary  charges  in* 
eluded  in  the  supplies  of  this  year»  which 
would  not  recur  in  the  next.  For  in- 
stance, the  sum  required  to  make  good 
the  permanent  charges  of  Ireland,  to  5th 

January,  1816, 246,500 

And  charge  for  the  navy  debt    1,660,000 
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Making  together  -  -  1,906,500 
This  appears  also  from  the  4th  report  of 
the  committee  on  finance,  who  present  the 
estimates  of  the  supplies  for  this  year  and 
the  next,  which  give  a  difference  nearly 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  receipts  of  the 
year,  being  for  1817, 19,647,300^.;  and  for 
1818, 17,350,000^. 

As  to  the  fourth  resolution,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  here  fallen  into  an 
inaccuracy  Even  allowing  the  propriety 
of  founding  a  resolution  on  supposition 
(and  this,  b^-the-by,  sufficiently  showed 


improTement  of  the  country;  and  aaid, 
that  he  had  purposely  declined  enterioff  at 
large  into  the  general  topics  of  dbcusaion, 
conceiving  it  rather  his  duty  to  explaia 
the  grounds  of  hb  resolutions,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  him ;  though  feel- 
ing as  he  did,  the  highest  deference  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  judgment  and 
authority  upon  these  subjectit,  to  oppose 
his  resolutions  He  •  concluded  with 
moving  the  previous  question.    . 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer 
thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a'  repetition  of  the 
arguments  that  had  been  so  ably  adduced 
by  his  hon.  friend,  especially  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  oppos^ite  seemed  to  admit 
the  grounds  of  his  hon.  friend's  argument, 
except  as  to  about  500,000/.  exchequer 
bills,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  con« 
tended,  that  before  issuing  these  exche- 
quer bills,  the  old  ones  should  have  beea 
discharged :  but  any  gentleman  who  had 
attended  to  circumstances  of  notorious 
fact,  very  well  knew  that  the  amount  of 


the  inconveniency  of  that  mode  of  resolv- 
ing; for  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  began  exchequer  bills  newly  required  was  not 
with  supposing  the  income  and  charge  of  that  mentioned  by  the  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
the  consolidated  fund  to  be  the  same  as  man,  and  that  the  bills  issued  this  year 
last  year,  it  would  be  just  as  competent  to  paid  for  those  that  had  been  in  circulation 
Mr.  G.,  or  any  other  member  to  suppose  \  last  year.  From  the  present  great  demand 
the  income  and  charge  to  be  that  given  by  '  for  exchequer  bills,  he  ha^  already  been 
the  committee  on  finance,  as  the  average  of '.  enabled  to  discharge  all  that  had  been  in 
the  two  years  1815  and  1816),  but  even  circulation  up  to  October  last ;  and,  how- 
on  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  supposition/ii  ever  ludicrous  it  might  sound,  he  was  in*, 
was  wrong  to  state  the  charge  in  this  year,    duced  to  believe,  that  at  the  c1(>se  of  the 


of  the  same  amount  as  ii^  the  last,*— even 
if  the  charge  were,  technically  speaking, 
the  same,  still  it  must  inevitably  aiminisb, 
ftom  the  circumstance  of  the  interest  upon 


year  there  would  more  probably  be  a  scar'- 
city  of  these  bills  in  the  market  than  a 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  them.  But  as  to 
the  state  of  our  resources,  he  had  no  hesi- 


the  loan  for  the  first  year,  after  its  contrac-    tation  in  stating,  without  an^  disposition 
tion  .being  so  much  greater  than  in  subse-  i  to  cast  blame  upon  the  decision  of  that 


i^uent  years,  a  circumstance  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  quite  aware. 
3ne  difference  arising  from  tliis  circum- 
stance, had  been  estimated  by  the  com* 
mittee  on, finance;  by  whom  the  charge 
Fas  specified  to  be  45,940,452/.,  instead 
of  46,625,392/.,  and  this  would  make  a 


House,  that  had  the  system  of  finance  pro* 
posed  by  government  been  maintained^ 
there  would  now  be  no  question  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  country,  as  tp  the  dis*r 
charge  of  the  public  debt,  or  as  to  the 
competency  of  our  means  to  meet  the 
supplies  of  the  year  [hear,  hear  1].     This 


considerable  variation  in  the  result.  This  I  he  declared  to  be  his  decided  opinion,  and 
too,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  a  '  he  had  never  hesitated  to  express  it ;  and, 
matter  of  estimate  and  conjecture ;  but  of ,  if  any  embarrassment  should  occur,  it 
positive  calculation— and  was  inevitable,  '  would  be  the  duty  of  parliament  to  supply 
uoless  incase  of  anew  loan,  which  had  the  remedy,  which  would  not  have  become 
not  been  supposed*  necessary,  had  the  proposition  of  govern* 

After  abiinadverting  farther  upon  the  ment  been  acceded  to.  He  trusted,  how- 
fallacjoMs  jdata  which  formed  the  ground,  ever,  that  the  vote  of  the  House  upon 
work  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  resolu-  that  proposition  woiUd  not  lead  to  the  in* 
lions,  and  the  erroneous  conclusions  he  iurious  consequences  that  were  appre* 
thence  drew,  the  hon.  member  referred  to  ,  bended,  and  that  still  the  public  wanta 
the  consolatory  prospects  held  out  by  (he   would  be  fuUy  suppliedi  while  a  r^uction 
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of  the  public  debt  would  ^o  on.    But,  yet 
it  was  fair  to  say,  that  if  any  falling  off 
should  take  place  in   the  credit  of  the 
country — if  those  hopes  which  he  was  en« 
couraged  to  indulge  should  prove  falla- 
cious, it  would  become  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  our  financial  system.  <   He 
believed  that  the  necessity  for  such  vigo- 
rous measures  would  not  arise,  but  parlia- 
ment must  be  prepared  for  all  events:  but 
his  hope  was,  that  the  four  and  five  per 
cents,  would  be  soon  paid  off  even  with  our 
present  means,  while  the  amount  of  our 
three  per  cents,  would  also  be  reduced, 
and  he  was  induced  so  to  calculate  from 
the  extraordinary  improvement  within  the 
present  year.    The  right  hon.  mover  pro- 
fessed to  think  this  improvement  quite 
marvellous  and  unaccountable;  but   he 
thought  it  might  be  accounted  for  upon 
very  rational  grounds.     For  it  was  known 
that  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  was 
a  great  accumulation  of  capital,  and  from 
the  wild  and  mischievous  suggestions  that 
were  put  forth,  especially  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  application  of  the  sinking  fund — which 
suggestions  were  indeed  echoed  in  that 
House — ^a  great  alarm  was  created  among 
the  stockholders.    But  the  wbe  and  reso- 
lute declaration  of  parliament  having  dis- 
pelled this  alarm,  confidence  and  credit 
were  restored^  and  the  stocks  naturally 
rose.     Parliament  had  also  done  much 
good  by  adhering  to  the  system  of  the 
corn  laws,  which  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  prevail  respecting  its  merits, 
could  never  be  so  injurious  as  perpetual 
shifting  upon  such  an  important  subject. 
Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  recited  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  calculation  as  to 
the  improvement  of  our  resources  rested  ; 
1st.  as  to  the  improvement  of  our  public 
credit,  demonstrated  by  the  advance  of 
the  funds;  2dly.  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  upon  exchequer  bills;   Sdly.  as 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the    bank,  which  had  already  virtually 
taken  place,  and  which,  he  maintained, 
would  be  complete  at  the  period  fixed  by 
the  law,  unlefis  prevented  by  some  extra- 
ordinary shock  in  our  commercial  or  poli- 
tical affairs ;  and,  4thly.  as  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  public  debt,  there  was  another 
encouraging  event  upon  which   he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  dwell— he  meant  the 
issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage,  which  be 
cmisidered  of  great  imnortance,  while  it 
was  an  operation  performed  with  more 
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celerity  and  success  than  any  thing  of  a 
similar  nature  which  the  country  hai^  ever 
witnessed.    But  he  anticipated  still  more 
favourable  results  in  the  course  of  thp  next 
vear,  and  that  with  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  which  now  appearea,  there  was 
every  reason. to  expect  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would.be  completely  re- 
stored, in  its  foreign  as  well  as  in  its 
domestic  affairs :  for,  as  the  prospect  of  a 
productive  harvest  presented  itself  also  in 
other  countries,  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  would  naturally  revive.     And 
here  he  thought  it  right  to  contradict  an 
idea  which  was  always  a  calumny  with 
respect  to  this  country.    It  was  uniformly 
false  to  assume  that  England   could  ever 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  calamity  or 
depression  of  other  nations.    Even  in  war 
this  assumption  was  totally  unfounded,  but 
to  urge  such  a  notion  in  peace  was  quite 
preposterous;   for  neither    England  nor 
any  commercial  nation  could  be  benefited 
by  the  poverty  of  its  customers.    This 
notion  was,  however,  always  foreign  to  the 
policy  of  England,  which,  he  felt  confident, 
was  superior  to  any  narrow  selfish  views, 
for  her  liberality  was  equal  to  her  power, 
and  that  power  was  fully  competent,  not- 
withstanding the  gloomy  prognostics  of 
some  gentlemen,  to  meet  any  danger  that 
could  possibly  assail  her,  while  the  spirit 
of  her  people  continued  to  co-operate  with 
the  wisdom  of  her  parliament. 

Sir  //.  Parnell  had  heard  with  great  sur- 
prise the  right  hon.  gentleman  say,  that 
the  distressed  financial  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  owing  to  the' rejection  of  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  the  last  session ;  he  thought 
other  reasons  would  occur  more   readily 
to  every  one  who  heard  him;  but  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  how  had  it  come  to 
pa&s  that,   in  the  third  year  of  peace,  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer    should  be 
obliged  to  say,  that  there  existed  a  neces- 
sity for  that  most  grievous  war  tax,  the 
property  tax.     If  the  financial  distress  of 
the  country  was  traced  to  its  proper  source, 
it  would  be  found  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  war ;  and  not  merely  perhaps  by 
the  war,  but  by  the  shameful  prodigality 
of  each  successive  administration  m  the 
management  of  the  war.    It  was  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
finance  upon  the  ordnance,  toshpw  to  what 
a  pitch  that  extravagance  was  carried; 
it  appeared  in  that  report,  that  nine  mil- 
lions were  expended  during  the  war  upon 
the  Chathwn  and  Plymouth  lines,  Spike 
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island,  Weedon  Beck,  and  similar  works, 
without  any  occurrence  happening,  of  the 
utility  of  these  works  being  once  put  to  the 
proo£  It  was  to  this  scandalous  waste  of 
the  public  money  by  every  public  depart- 
ment, that  the  country  was  reducbd  to  its 
present  financial  difficulties.  To  remove 
them  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  was 
always  ready  Co  adopt  vigorous  measures — 
But  what  were  those  vigorous  measures  ? 


terest  of  the  debt  Sn  1818,  and  we  should 
have  to  borrow  the  whole  sum,  excepting 
a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
peace  establishment,  amounting  to  seven* 
teen  millions.— «The  hon.  member  con* 
eluded  by  saying,  that  he  regretted  the 
state  of  the  session  would  not  admit  of 
this  subject  being  gone  into  as  fully  as 
its  importance  required  it  should  be,  ha 
hoped  it  would  be   taken   up  and   tho* 


New  taxes,  and  among  the  rest  the  pro-    roughly  examined  early  in   the  next ;  in 
perty  tax.    They  admitted  the  necessity  |  the  mean  time  the  country  ou^t  to  take 


of  equahsing  the  income  and  expenditure, 
but  their  manner  of  doing  so  was  to  raise 
the  income  to  the  level  of  their  own  scale 
ofexpense«  They  would  not  adopt  the 
only  plan  that  could  save  the  country  from 
ruin,  which  was  to  lower  the  expenditure 


to  the  level  of  the  income,  nor  apply  vieo-    of  the  property  tax. 


warning  of  the  notice  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  had  given  it,  of  his  mtention 
to  have  recourse  to  vigorous  measures ; 
and  by  timely  efforts  to  prevent  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  coUe^ues  from 
again  ioforcing  upon  them  the  burthen 


reus  measures  to  thb  object,  in  setting  on 
foot  a  most  rigid  system  of  economy  and 
•retrenchment  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  The  country  could  now  no  longer 
be  deceived  as  to  the  intentions  in  this 
respect  of  the  mtnisters ;  because  the  fourth 
report  of  the  committee  of  finance  con- 
tamed  their  own  statement  of  what  the  ex- 
?enditure  was  to  be  in  the  year  1818. — 
*hcre  was  no  reduction  below  that  of  this 
year,  except  of  about  500,00(tf.  for  the 
army  and  about  70,000/.  for  the  ordnance. 
This  allowed  that  the  ministers  intended 
to  keep  up  the  present  large  standing 
army,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing any  sincere  retrenchment  in  the  ex- 


Mr.  fT.  Smiik  had  no  hesitation  in  de« 
daring,  that  he  thought  the  present  sftua- 
tion  oT  the  count/y  required  a  relaxatk>a 
of  taxation,  and  that  it  would  be  well  pur« 
chased,  either  by  a  reduction  of  the  in* 
terest  of  the  national  debt  or  the  appli- 
cation of  some  part  of  the  sinking  fond 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  year.  He 
could  never  think  any  measures  wild  or 
mischievous  that  might  preclude  the  ne* 
cessity  of  forcing  upon  us  again  the  in- 
come or  property  tax.  After  some  allii* 
sions  to  the  state  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
hon.  gentleman  treated  the  financial  8ys# 
tem  at  present  pursued  as  the  greatest 
delusion,  and  observed  that  any  man  must 
penses  of  the  public  services  or  of  the  I  be  blind  not  to  see  that  we  should  be 


public  departments.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman told  us  we  might  look  forward  to 
higher  prospects ;  but  the  country  would 
be  deceived  if  it  did  so,  because  it  ap- 
peared by  the  fourth  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  which  was  in  fact  the 
report  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  probable  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  year  1818,    we 
should  have  to  borrow,  in  this  third  year 
of  peace,  about  twelve  millions  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue.    But 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  this  estimate 
was  founded  on  the  erroneous  calculation 
that  the  income  of  1818,  would  be  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  income  of  1815  and 
1816^-which  gave  an  amount  higher  than 
the  income  of  1816  by  near  three  millions. 
If  the  estimate  had  been  made  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  income  of  1818  would 
be  the  sense  as  the  income  of  1816,  the 
sum  to  be  borrowed  wouM  be   nearh 
seventeen  milKons.    The  income  would, 
in  fact,  do  littte  more  than  pey  the  in- 


worse  off  every  year,  unless  the  interest 

of  the  debt  were  reduced.    It  was  in  vain 

to  dispute  that  there  had  been  this  year 

taken  from  the  sum  for  the  redaction  of 

the  national  debt,  no  less  than  14>,729,000il 

This  sum  had  not  been  raised  from  the 

people,   and  would  be  to  be  raised    by 

them.    It    had    not  been   paid  off,  and 

therefore  it  renraiaed  to  be  paid  off.    The 

hon.  gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  raning 

of  the  stocks,  which  he  considered  ae  an 

artifice,  and  argued  that  by  the  rise  of 

the  3  per  cents,  firom  65  to  75  there  was 

now  25,000^.  less  stock  purchased  on  the 

three  or  four  buying  days,  than  when  they 

were  at  that  price,  making  the  redemp^ 

tion  of  the  >fatiooBl  Debt  5,000,000/.  e^ 

year  slower  than  it  would  be  if  they  coo-» 

tinued  at  that  prk:e.    He  agreed,  that  it 

was  better  to  borrow  money  this  year  by 

exchequer  bills  than  to  raise  it  by  taxes  ; 

but  this  was  only  puttkig  off  the  evil  day  r 

and  he  repeated,  that  it  was  only  by  the 

applicalioA  of  the  sinking  fund  le  the  ptnv 
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.on  the  5th  January  t^Vh  should 

tbq  whole  of  the  supjf  lies  of  tlie 
current  year  he  thea  uisued,  will 
be. 

In  exchequer  bills     -  60,000,000 
In  Iri&h  treasury  bills    49684,999 

lacraate  of  unfunded  debt  unpro- 
'vided  for  (exclusive  of  any  excess 
of  charge  upon  the  oonsohdated 
fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be- 


64,684,999 


yond  the  income  thereof)  of  -  •  14,916,700 

Being  lessby  thesum  of  1,207,7  4d(. 

than    the    sum   of   16,194,443, 

which  as  before  stated,  will  be 

applied  in  the  course  of  the  year 

to  the  reduction  of  fiindod  and 

unfunded  debt;  via. 
Sum  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 

of  debt 16,194,443 

Increase  of  unfunded  debt     -    •  14^16,700 

1,907,743 


HOUSE  OFLOnOS, 
Thur^dajiff  July  10. 

Poor  Laws.]  The  Earl  of  Hardwick0 
preeented  a  Report  from  the  committee  on 
the  Poor  Laws.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
espected  that  the  committee,  during  the 
ehort  period  that  elapsed  since  its  ap« 
pointment,  eould  have  fuUv  examined  the 
aiibjeot,  or  have  coUected  so  Bii.oh  infor* 
siatioo  as  to  enable  it  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done :  bat 
he  was  not  sorry  that  such  a  committee 
had  been  appointed,  because  it  had  at 
least  collected  some  information  well 
worthy  of  their  lordships  attention.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  particu* 
lars  of  the  report;  but  if  any  measure 
were  adopted,  tonnded  upon  the  subject  of 
the  report,  he  trusted  it  would  come  from 
the  executive  ^ernment;  ministers  hav- 
ing, from  their  situations,  much  better 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judg* 
ment  as  to  the  proper  coarse  to  be  pursu^ 
than  other  persons  enjoyed. 

The  Earl  of  LtvefjHxU  could  not  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  saying,  that 
no  examination  had  ever  been  condacted 
with  more  candour  and  liberality,  or  with 
a  stronger  disposition  to  attend  to  every, 
Tiew  in  which  the  subject  could  be  repre- 
KBted«  It  would  certamly  be  improper 
al  present  to  propose  any  neasare  founded 
on  that  report.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
investigate  this  important  sol^ect  much 
mom  fully  and  extensively,  before  their 
lorUi^  eould  feoture  to  come  to  any 


decided  conclusion :  Md«  whatever  mea- 
sures might  ultimately  be  adopted,  he 
believed  that  much  would  be  found  to 
depend  on  the  due  adminbtration  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  reports  of  this  and 
the  other  House  contained  a  great  body 
of  valuable  evidence;  and  much  good 
might  be  done  by  their  lordships  during 
the  recess,  by  collecting  in  tlieir  severid 
counties  all  the  information  that  could 
be  procured  on  this  very  interesciiig 
subject. 

Slave  Tbadx.]  Lord  Grewmik  saidy 
he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord* 
ships  to  a  subject  of  as  much  importance 
as  any  that  under  any  circumstances 
could  come  before  then.  He  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  introducing  measures  of 
importance  at  a  late  period  of  the  session, 
but  the  case  to  which  he  was  about  to  ad- 
vert was  an  exception,  as  the  proper 
course  undoubtedly  was,  to  wait  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  session,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  had  been  done  bj  hie 
majesty's  ministers,  in  order  to  obtam  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Aifican  alave  trade« 
It  had  been  stated  some  years  ago,  that 
our  abolition  would  do  nothing,  unleao 
other  powers  could  be  induced  to  join  ia 
it*  Bot  even  with  the  knowledge  that  not 
One  human  being  the  less  would  be  torn 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  one  drop 
of  human  blood  the  less  would  be  shed, 
still  he  would  have  preesed  the  abolition 
on  our  part,  that  we  might  be  exonerated 
from  the  guilt  of  this  detestable  traffic  9 
if  other  powers  chose  to  continue  it,  upon 
their  heads  be  the  blood,  we  should  be 
free  from  the  stain. — Much  had,  however, 
happily  been  done  to  induce  other  powers 
to  join  in  the  abolition  of  this  odious 
traffic.  France  and  Portugsl  had  been 
induced  to  abolidi  it,  and  this  bad  on* 
doubtedly  been  a  great  gain  to  the  canse 
of  humanity.  They  should  recollect,  how* 
ever,  that  if  they  did  Iktle,  very  little 
would  be  done ;  that  if  they  were  feeble 
in  their  exertions,  trifling  would  be  the 
result ;  it  wss  only  by  perseverance  they 
could  gain  the  advantage  tiiey  looked  to, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  he 
trusted  woald  ultimately  be  obtained.  It 
was  also  too  true,  that  this  abominable 
traffic  waa  now  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent,  as  appeared  by  documents  that 
had  been  handed  to  him ;  that  it  waa  car- 
ried on  under  the  flags  and  by  tbe  sub- 
jects of  Portugal,  of  France  (in  one  in- 
stance  under  the  Dutch  flsg)>  nod  of 
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Barprifie  iildeedy  was,  that  the  refenue  had 
not  fallen  off  more.  A  falling  off  of  10 
per  ceal.,  on  a  revenue  of  50  millions  was 
i|ot  so  wonderful  when  a  scarcity  of  pro« 
lusiona  happened  to  take  placci  when 
there  was  full  employment  for  the  people, 
the  revenue  was  not  affected.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  stagnation  in 
our  manufactures?  It  happened  at  pre- 
aent»  that  while  the  consumption  was  not 
diiQinUhed,  the  supply  of  all  those  who 
furnished  goods  to  the  country  was  dimi- 
nished. But|  if  consumption  went  on  at 
the  same  ratCt  and  the  supplies  diminished, 
the  effect  would  necessarily  be,  that  the 
stocks  would  be  exhausted,  prices  would 
neceasarilv  rise;  and  then  when  prices 
rose,  a  demand  for  labour  would  take 
place,  and  confidence  and  credit  return. 
It  was  impossiole  that  credit  could  im- 
prove but  with  an  increased  demand, 
and  to  this  increased  demand,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  we  might  confidently 
l4>ok.  And  if  there  should  be,  as  he 
trusted  there  would,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  all  Europe,  an  abundant  har- 
dest. It  was  impossible  but  that  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  and  its  revenue 
must  improve.  In  another  session,  too, 
they  would  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  state  of  our  currency  and  of  the  eoun* 
try  banks ;  not,  he  tcusted,  with  a  view  to 
oheck  issues  or  credit,  but  to  place  them 
on  a  more  aecure  footing  than  they  had 
been  on  during  the  war.  He  would  state, 
tjiat  we  were  approaching  to  a  state  of 
confidence  and  credit,  and  that  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  country  was  reviving.  Of 
this  sufficient  evidence  was  laid  before  the 
committee.  It  was  proved  that  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  our  monuftctures  were 
improving:  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  this  must  take  place.  His  right 
hon.  friend  could  not  suppose  that  the 
active  classes  in  this  country  could  remain 
for  ever  without  employment,  and  that  the 
whole  of  our  immense  capital  would  lie 
dormant.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
gloomy  views  of  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try ought  not  to  be  entertained.  He 
should  rather  think,  after  the  exertions  of 
the  war  we  might  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  state  of  still  greater  prosperity  than 
that  which  existed  prior  to  the  late  re-ac- 
tion* Our  situation  must  be  one  of  pro- 
gressive improvement,  if  we  followed  those 
principles  whicii  sound  policy,  as  well  as 
our  duty,  pointed  out  to  us.  It  must  be 
our j  policy  to  chcHah  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  £urqpe*    We  were  approaching 
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to  a  state  of  healthy  6ireidaliott,  and  he 
trusted  that  with  regard  to  tbia  point  in 
future  we  riiould  net  depart  firom  sound 
principles.  During  war  publie  ftuth  had 
been  Kept,  and  he  trusted  that  in  peace 
we  should  not  abandon  that  honourable 
course.  He  trusted,  too,  that  every  means 
of  practical  eoenomy  would  be  resorted 
to,  that  the  House  would  do  every  thing 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  reception 
of  more  liberal  commercial  arrangements, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  disarming 
foreign  countries  of  their  jealousy  towards 
us.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  ooncluded 
with  observing,  that  he  waa  warranted  in 
entertaining  the  sanguine  opinion,  that 
we  should  soon  return  to  our  former  stato 
of  prosperity. 

The  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Tiemey  were 
then  successfully  proposed  and  met  by  tho 
previous  question;  after  which,  Mr. Granite 
Resolutions  were  put  and  agreed  to,  aa 
follow  :-— 

1.  ^  That  the  total  amount  of  the  funded 
debt,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unredeemed, 
was  on  the  tst  February  1816^.810,046,030 
And  on  the  1st  February  1817  -  790,050,980 

Being  a  diminution  of    •    -    -    19,005,056 

S.  **  That  the  total  amount  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  in  exchequer  and  Irish  treasury  bills, 
was,  on  the  5th  January  1816, 
In  exchequer  bills  -  •  41,441,000 
In  Irish  treasury  bills    2,497,808 

43,939,708 

And  on  5th  Januaiy  1817, 
Exchequer  bills    -    -  44,468,300 
Treasury  Bills     -     -    5,304,992 

—  49,768,292 


Being  an  increase  of    -     .    -    .    5,828,584 


S.  ^  That  the  sum  to  be  expended  by  tile 
commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the 
funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1817,  may  be  estimated  at  14,404,448 
And  that  provision  has  been  made 

for  paying  off  navy  and  transport 

debt  within  the  same  period,  to 

the  amount  of   ------    1,660,000 

10,194,448 


4.  <'  Tliat  the  amotmt  of  exchequer  bUla 

outstanding  on  the  5th  January 

1817,  was     -     -     -44,463,300 
And  of  Irish  treasury 

bills 6,304,992 

49^768^292 

That  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills 
and  of  Irish  treasury  bills,  grant- 
ed in  the  present  or  former  8e8-> 
sioi^  whicu  will  be  outstanding 
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.on  the  5th  Jainiwy  1818,  should 

the  whole  of  the  supj^Ues  of  tlie 
curreut  year  he  then  lasued,  will 
he. 

In  exchequer  hills     -  60,000,000 
In  Irish  treasury  bills    4,684,992 

locreaae  of  unfunded  doht  unpro- 
ved for  (exclusivo  of  any  excess 
of  charge  upon  the  consolidated 
fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bo-< 


64,684,099 


yond  the  income  thereot)  of  -  *  14,916,700 

Being  lesshy  thesum  of  1,207,7  43/L 

than   the    sum   of   16,124,443, 

ifirhich  as  before  stated,  will  be 

applied  in  the  course  of  the  year 

to  the  reduction  of  funded  and 

unfunded  debt;  via. 
Sum  lo  be  apphed  to  thofeduolion 

of  debt 16,124,443 

Increase  of  unfunded  debt     -    -  14^10>700 

1,207,743 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday ^  July  10. 

Poor  Laws.]  The  Earl  of  Hardwieke 
preaented  a  RepiDrifroin  the  committee  on 
the  Poor  Laws.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  thai  the  committee,  during  the 
«hort  period  that  elapaed  since  ha  ap« 
pointment,  could  have  fully  examined  the 
aiibgectt  or  have  coUeoted  so  mi.ch  infor* 
SMtion  as  to  enable  it  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done :  but 
he  was  not  sorry  that  such  a  committee 
had  been  appointed*  because  it  had  at 
least  collected  some  information  well 
worthy  of  their  lordships  attention.  It  was 
not  his  intention  lo  eater  into  the  particu* 
lars  of  the  report;  but  if  any  measure 
were  adopted,  rounded  upon  the  subject  of 
the  report,  he  trusted  it  would  come  from 
the  executive  ^ernment;  ministers  hav- 
ingp  from  their  sitoations»  much  better 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
nent  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursu^ 
than  other  persons  enjoyed. 

The  Earl  of  Lnerpoal  could  not  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  saying,  that 
M  examination  had  ever  been  conducted 
with  more  candour  and  liberality,  or  with 
a^  stronger  disposhion  to  attend  to  every, 
view  in  which  the  subject  could  be  repre- 
MBted.  It  would  certainly  be  improper 
01  present  to  propose  any  measure  founded 
on  that  report.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
investigate  this  important  subject  much 
■Mrs  rally  and  exiensivelyy  before  their 
lordsbiptf  eould  Teiiluro  to  come  to  any 


decided  eondusioo :  itnd«  whatever  mee<* 
sures  might  ultimately  be  adopted,  be 
believed  that  much  would  he  tonnd  to 
depend  on  the  due  administration  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  reports  of  this  and 
the  other  House  contained  a  great  body 
of  valuable  evidence;  and  much  good 
might  be  done  by  their  lordships  during 
the  recess,  by  collecting  in  llieir  several 
counties  all  the  information  that  oould 
be  procured  on  this  very  interesiiag 
subject* 

Slavx  Taads.]  Lord  GrewcUk  said» 
he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  a  subject  of  as  much  importance 
as  any  that  under  any  circumstances 
could  come  before  them.  He  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  introducing  measures  of 
importance  at  a  late  period  of  the  session, 
but  the  case  to  which  he  was  about  to  ad- 
vert was  an  exception»  as  the  proper 
course  undoubtedly  was,  to  wait  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  session,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  had  been  done  by  hie 
majesty's  ministers,  in  order  to  obtam  the 
total  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trader 
It  had  been  stated  some  years  ago,  that 
our  abolition  would  do  nothing,  unleso 
other  powers  could  be  induced  to  join  in 
it.  Bat  even  with  the  knowledge  that  not 
one  human  being  the  less  would  be  torn 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  one  drop 
of  human  blood  the  less  would  be  shed» 
still  he  would  have  pressed  the  abolitioa 
on  our  part,  that  we  might  be  exonerated 
from  the  guilt  of  this  detestable  tvaflic  9 
if  other  powers  chose  to  continue  it,  upon 
their  heeds  be  the  blood,  we  should  be 
free  from  the  stain. — Much  had,  however, 
happily  been  done  to  induce  other  powers 
to  join  in  the  abolition  of  this  odious 
traffic.  France  and  Portugsl  had  been 
induced  to  abolish  it,  and  this  had  un- 
doubtedly been  a  great  gain  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.  They  should  recollect,  how* 
ever,  that  if  they  did  liittle,  very  little 
would  be  done ;  that  if  they  were  feeble 
in  their  exertions,  trifling  wooM  be  *the 
result ;  it  was  only  by  perseverance  they 
could  gain  the  advantage  they  loofced  to, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  be 
trusted  would  ultimately  be  obuined.  Il 
was  also  too  true,  that  this  abominable 
traffic  was  now  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent,  as  appeared  by  documents  that 
had  been  handed  to  hhn ;  that  it  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  flags  and  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Portugal,  of  France  (in  one  in- 
stance  under  the  Dutch  fleg)»  and  of 
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America.  But  more  than  all  was  it  car* 
ried  on  under  the  flag  and  by  the  subjects 
of  Spain ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  mortifying 
circumstance,  that  the  very  spot  in  Africa 
where  we  were  making  the  most  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  introduce  civilization, 
had  been  chosen  by  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
breaking  down  all  the  means  so  justly  at- 
tempted for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the 
natives  of  Africa,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
continued  state  of  barbarism.  It  was  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  this  trade,  carried 
on  under  these  circumstances,  was  con- 
ducted in  a  way  the  most  shocking  to 
humanity.  In  the  course  of  the  discus* 
sion  in  parliament,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  all  parties  agreed  in  passing  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  the 
horrors  of  what  was  technically  called  the 
middle  passage.  But  in  the  way  in  which 
this  most  inhuman  traffic  was  now  carried 
on,  the  horrors  of  it  were  redoubled,  there 
being  no  check  or  control  over  the  inhu- 
man oppressors  of  their  fellow  men.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being,  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  atrocities  committed  in  this  way,  with- 
out shuddering  at  their  barbarity.  His 
lordship  here  read  the  affidavit  of  a  British 
officer  [lieutenant  Eike;  see  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday]  respecting  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  slaves  on  board  a 
Portuguese  vessel,  which  had  been 
captured,  and  referred  to  documents, 
respecting  the  barbarous  usage  of  slaves 
on  board  Spanish  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade.  That  these  inhuman  outrages 
should  be  continued  was  most  afflicting  to 
humanity,  whilst  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  was  carried  on  rendered  it  still  more 
outrageous.  The  vessels  employed  in  it 
were  armed  for  warlike  purposes,  and  it 
was  too  much  to  say  that  vessels  were  to 
be  employed,  so  armed,  to  carry  on  a 
peaceful  traffic;  they  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with 
British  vessels,  they  were  armed  for  that 
purpose,  and  such  contests  must  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  actual  hostilities. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  when  the 
allied  powers  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  using  all  their  effi>rts  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade,  having  also,  as  they  had  done 
very  wisely,  interfered  by  way  of  mediation 
to  prevent  hostilities  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  his  majesty's  ministers?  would 
UDdoiibtedly  be  justified  in  applying  to 


the  allied  powers  for  their  interference  to 
prevent  those  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  which  must  un- 
avoidably be  the  consequence  of  these 
continual  contests  with  Spanish  armed 
vessels.  It  was  by  means  of  efforts  of  this 
nature  that  we  must  look  for  the  final 
abolition  of  this  odious  traffic.  He  did 
^not  mean  to  impute  the  least  neglect, 
upon  this  point,  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  par- 
liament should  not  relax  in  their  efforts  ia 
this  cause  of  humanity.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  couched  in  the  same  terms 
as  that  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  his 
assent  to  the  address  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  never  entertained  but  one  opinion 
respecting  the  making  the  abolition  ef- 
fectual—that it  was  necessary  that  the 
measure  should  not  only  be  adopted  bv 
Great  Britain,  but  acceded  to  by  all 
other  nations.  Much,  however,  still  re- 
mained to  be  done,  to  induce  the  powers 
who  still  continued  the  trade  to  agree  to 
its  abolition.  There  was  one  consolation, 
however,  in  the  consideration  of  this  oues- 
tion — that  whatever  evasions  existed,  as 
applicable  to  the  flag  of  other  countries, 
there  was  no  imputation  whatever  of  any 
abuses  having  been  practised  under  the 
British  flag.  Prudential  considerations 
prevented  him  from  entering  into  any 
detail  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  majesty's  government  witli  a  view  to 
the  accomplishing  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  There  were  still  negociations 
in  progress  of  an  important  nature,  which, 
he  hoped,  might  still  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  And  unless  some  un- 
foreseen circumstances  occurred,  he  was 
in  the  full  expectation  that  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  make  in  tha. 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  a  communi- 
cation to  parliament  of  the  result  of  their 
negociations. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Irish  Grakd  Jury  Presbntmbnts 
Bill.]-— The  Earl  otLiverpool^  in  rising  to 
move  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  a  measure  of  very  great 
importance.  The  subject  was  one  that 
had  undergone  the  most  serious  consider* 
ation.  In  another  place,  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  it,  and  they 
had  recommended,  that  some  alteratioa 
should  be  made  in  the  grand  jury  fysteai 
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•f  Ireland.  The  ebject  of  the  bill  was,  to 
meet  that  recommendation.  The  business 
of  the  grand  jury  was  divided  into  the 
civil  and  criminal  departments.  The  civil 
business  was  so  extensive,  that,  with  the 
most  honest  intentions,  the  grand  jury 
could  rarely  get  through  it.  A  mass  of 
business  thus  grew  up,  in  the  criminal 
way,  which  ihey  were  totally  unable  to 
discharge.  In  consequence,  depositions 
were  taken  before  magistrates,  on  which 
bills  were  founded,  instead  of  evidence 
being  heard  in  the  usual  way.  This  part 
of  the  subject  had  come  before  their  lord- 
ships in  a  former  session— when  a  bill  was 
passed,  assimilating,  in  this  respect,  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  the  grand  jury  should  have 
wva  voce  evidence  before  them,  to  enable 
them  to  decide,  instead  of  acting  on  depo- 
sitions taken  before  magistrates.  This, 
asain,  would  throw  an  additional  weight 
of  business  on  the  grand  jury,  who,  in 
consequence  of  proceedins  with  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  would  be  prevented 
from  attending  properly  to  the  present- 
ments.. Therefore  some  alteration  was 
necessary  in  the  cvstem.  Besides  this,  it 
was  to  be  observed,  that,  in  Ireland,  grand 
juries  levied  money ;  a  privilege  which,  in 
this  country,  was  only  vested  in  parlia- 
ment. Such  a  power  was  liable  to  abuse, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  Tbe 
present  bill  went  to  remove  the  opportu- 
nity of  acting  corruptly,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  did  not  alter  the  whole  system,  as 
know  existed.  It  did  this— it  brought 
the  subject-matter  of  presentments  into 
court,  suipped  of  local  prejudices  and 
affections.  That  presentments  should  so 
be  introduced  was  for  the  general  beneBt 
•f  Ireland.  In  effecting  this  object,  it 
was  necessary  that  new  officers  should  be 
created*  It  was  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
patronage  of  government,  and  to  exclaim 
against  it  on  all  occasions,  as  being  used 
for  corrupt  and  sinister  purposes;  but, 
where  local  prejudices  existed — the  pre- 
judice of  man  against  man — the  patronage 
i>f  government  might,  very  oflen,  be  exer- 
cised to  the  general  advantage.  With 
respect  to  those  who,  under  this  bill,  were 
to  report  on  the  propriety  of  presentments, 
they  were  to  be  professional  men,  examin- 
ed regularly  before  a  properly  qualiGed 
board.  The  power  of  presenting  was  not 
done  away  altogether  by  this  bill ;  but  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  regulate  it.  Some 
restrictions  were  conceived  to  be  neoes- 
carji  in  order  to  rectify  certain  imperftc* 


tions  which  appeared  in  the  sjrstem.  It 
was  his  firm  belief,  that  the  present  bill, 
as  an  incipient  step,  subject,  however,  to 
future  alterations,  would  be  found  most 
useful. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  that  the 
bill  would  operate  a  great  change  in  the 
system  under  which  grand  juries  at  present 
acted  in  Ireland.  He  was  absolutely  as- 
tonished, when  he  found  that  the  bill  was 
the  result  of  three  years'  deliberation  in 
another  place.  The  bill  proceeded  ^i)  the 
principle  of  alteration  only— of  alteration, 
without  any  commensurate  benefit.  If 
the  sherifi  appointed  good  grand  juries  in 
Ireland,  no  aJteration  whatever  would  be 
necessary.  The  public  money  was,  how* 
ever,  squandered  away  for  private  pur* 
poses.  The  county  member,  by  his  in* 
fluence,  frequently  appointed  the  sheriff, 
who  nominated  the  grand  jury,  and  thus 
one-half  of  the  county  was  frequently 
fleeced  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  If 
measures  were  taken  to  give  Ireland  disin* 
terested  grand  juries  for  one  year,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  complaints 
still  existed,  then  the  noble  lord  might  say^ 
**  We  have  done  every^  thing  possible  for 
the  amelioration  of  this  system.  There  is, 
however,  something  radically  bad  in  it, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  from 
Irish  grand  juries  the  right  of  applying 
money.**  The  only  reason  he  could  per- 
ceive for  the  present  measure  was  this-* 
that  the  more  money  the  grand  iuries  ap« 
propriated  to  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
raising  of  bridges  in  Ireland,  the  less 
could  she  contribute,  in  taxation,  towarda 
the  expenses  of  this  country ;  therefore, 
it  was,  perhaps,  deemed  necessary  to  abro- 
gate this  power  as  far  as  possible.  The 
present  bill  gave  to  government  a  patron* 
age  of  15,900^  a  year,  and  plantea  a  por« 
tion  of  that  patronage  in  every  county : 
thus  giving  the  administration  an  addi- 
tional influence  in  the  support  of  those 
parliamentary  candidates  whose  cause 
they  espoused.— There  was  to  be  one  su« 
pervisor,  or  civil  engineer,  in  each  county, 
to  report  on  the  improvements  necessary 
to  be  made.  Now,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  there  were  eleven  baronies,  each 
of  which  had  a  supervisor  of  its  own.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  sole  attention  of 
one  person  was  required  to  watch  the  pre- 
sentments in  a  single  barony;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  one  man 
would  be  employed  to  do  the  .business, 
which  now  fully  occupied  eleven.  It  was, 
in  fact)  almost  as  much  aa  one  nan  could 
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America.  But  more  than  all  was  it  car- 
ried on  under  the  flag  and  by  the  subjects 
of  Spain ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  mortifying 
circumstance,  that  the  very  spot  in  Afrfca 
where  we  were  making  the  most  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  introduce  civilization, 
had  been  chosen  by  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
breaking  down  all  the  means  so  justly  at- 
tempted for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the 
natives  of  Africa,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
continued  state  of  barbarism.  It  was  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  this  trade,  carried 
on  under  these  circumstances,  was  con- 
ducted in  a  way  the  most  shocking  to 
humanity.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion in  parliament,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  all  parties  agreed  in  passing  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  the 
horrors  of  what  was  technically  called  the 
middle  passage.  But  in  the  way  in  which 
this  most  inhuman  traffic  was  now  carried 
on,  the  horrors  of  it  were  redoubled,  there 
being  no  check  or  control  over  the  inhu- 
man oppressors  of  their  fellow  men.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being,  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  atrocities  committed  in  this  way,  with- 
out shuddering  at  their  barbarity.  His 
lordship  here  read  the  affidavit  of  a  British 
officer  [lieutenant  Eike;  see  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday]  respecting  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  slaves  on  board  a 
Portuguese  vessel,  which  had  been 
captured,  and  referred  to  documents, 
respecting  the  barbarous  usage  of  slaves 
on  board  Spanish  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade.  That  these  inhuman  outrages 
should  be  continued  was  most  afflicting  to 
humanity,  whilst  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  was  carried  on  rendered  it  still  more 
outrageous.  The  vessels  employed  in  it 
were  armed  for  warlike  purposes,  and  it 
was  too  much  to  say  that  vessels  were  to 
be  employed,  so  armed,  to  carry  on  a 
peaceful  traffic;  they  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  ragaged  in  perpetual  contests  with 
Britbh  vessels,  they  were  armed  for  that 
purposoi  and  such  contests  must  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  actual  hostilities. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  when  the 
allied  powers  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  using  all  their  effi>rts  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade,  having  also,  as  they  had  done 
very  wisely,  interfered  by  way  of  mediation 
to  prevent  hostilities  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  his  majesty's  minbtersi  would 
undoubtedly  be  justified  in  applying  to 


the  allied  powers  for  their  interference  to 
prevent  those  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  which  must  un- 
avoidably be  the  consequence  of  theso 
continual  contests  with  Spanish  armed 
vessels.  It  was  by  means  of  efforts  of  this 
nature  that  we  must  look  for  the  final 
abolition  of  this  odious  traffic.  He  did 
^not  mean  to  impute  the  least  neglect, 
upon  this  point,  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  par« 
liament  should  not  relax  in  their  efforts  in 
this  cause  of  humanity.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  couched  in  the  same  terms 
as  that  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  his 
assent  to  the  address  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  never  entertained  but  one  opinion 
respecting  the  making  the  abolition  ef« 
fectual— that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
measure  should  not  only  be  adopted  by 
Great  Britain,  but  acceded  to  by  all 
other  nations.  Much,  however,  stiu  re* 
mained  to  be  done,  to  induce  the  powers 
who  still  continued  the  trade  to  agree  to 
its  abolition.  There  was  one  consolation, 
however,  in  the  consideration  of  this  oues* 
tion^that  whatever  evasions  existed,  as 
applicable  to  the  flag  of  other  countries, 
there  was  no  imputation  whatever  of  any 
abuses  having  been  practised  under  the 
British  flag.  Prudential  considerations 
prevented  him  from  entering  into  any 
detail  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  majesty's  government  witli  a  view  to 
the  accomplishing  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  There  were  still  negociations 
in  progress  of  an  important  nature,  which, 
he  hoped,  might  still  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  And  unless  some  un» 
foreseen  circumstances  occurred,  he  was 
in  the  full  expectation  that  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  make  in  the. 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  a  communi- 
cation to  parliament  of  the  result  of  their 
negociations. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentments 
BiLL.]-"The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  in  rising  to 
move  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  observ* 
ed,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  very  great 
importance.  The  subject  was  one  that 
had  undergone  the  most  serious  consider* 
ation.  In  another  pUce,  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  it,  and  they 
had  recommended,  that  some  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  grand  jury  system 
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•f  Irdaod.  The  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
meet  that  recommendaiioD.  The  business 
of  the  grand  jury  was  divided  into  the 
eivil  and  criminal  departments.  The  civil 
business  was  so  extensivci  that,  with  the 
Bost  honest  intentions,  the  grand  jury 
could  rarely  get  through  it.  A  mass  of 
business  thus  grew  up,  in  the  criminal 
way,  which  they  were  totally  unable  to 
discharge.  In  consequence,  depositions 
were  tidken  before  magistrates,  on  which 
bills  were  founded,  instead  of  evidence 
being  heard  in  the  usual  way.  This  part 
of  the  subject  had  come  before  their  lord- 
ships in  a  former  session^-when  a  bill  was 
{massed,  assimilating,  in  this  respect,  the 
aws  of  the  two  countries,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  the  grand  jury  should  have 
vha  voce  evidence  before  them,  to  enable 
Ihem  to  decide,  instead  of  acting  on  depo- 
sitions taken  before  magistrates.  This, 
uain,  would  throw  an  additional  weight 
of  business  on  the  grand  jury,  who,  in 
consequence  of  proceeding  with  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  would  be  prevented 
from  attending  properly  to  the  present- 
ments.. Therefore  some  alteration  was 
necessary  in  the  system.  Besides  this,  it 
was  to  be  observed,  that,  in  Ireland,  grand 
juries  levied  money ;  a  privilege  which,  in 
this  country,  was  only  vested  in  parlia- 
ment. Such  a  power  was  liable  to  abuse, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
present  bill  went  to  remove  the  opportu- 
nity of  acting  corruptly,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  did  not  alter  the  whole  system,  as 
know  existed.  It  did  this — it  brought 
the  subject-matter  of  presentments  into 
court,  stripped  of  local  prejudices  and 
affections.  That  presentments  should  so 
be  introduced  was  for  the  general  benefit 
•f  Ireland.  In  e&cting  this  object,  it 
was  necessary  that  new  officers  should  be 
created*  It  was  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
patronage  of  government,  and  to  exclaim 
against  it  on  all  occasions,  as  being  used 
for  corrupt  and  sinister  purposes;  but, 
where  local  prejudices  existed— the  pre- 
judice of  man  against  man — the  patronage 
i>f  government  might,  very  often,  be  exer- 
cised to  the  general  advantage.  With 
respect  to  those  who,  under  this  bill,  were 
to  report  on  the  propriety  of  presentments, 
they  were  to  be  professional  men,  examin- 
ed regularly  before  a  properly  qualified 
board.  The  power  of  presenting  was  not 
dk>ne  away  altogether  by  this  bill ;  but  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  regulate  it.  Some 
restrictions  were  conceived  to  be  neces- 
lliry,  in  order  to  rectify  certain  imperfiM- 
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tions  which  appeared  in  the  system.  It 
was  his  firm  belief,  that  the  present  bill, 
as  an  incipient  step,  subject,  however,  to 
future  alterations,  would  be  found  most 
useful. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  that  the 
bill  woukl  operate  a  great  change  in  the 
system  under  which  grand  juries  at  present 
acted  in  Ireland.  He  was  absolutely  as- 
tonished, when  he  found  that  the  bill  was 
the  result  of  three  years*  deliberation  in 
another  place.  The  bill  proceeded  v.fi  the 
principle  of  alteration  only— of  alteration, 
without  any  commensurate  benefit.  If 
the  sheriffii  appointed  good  grand  juries  in 
Ireland,  no  alteration  whatever  would  be 
necessary.  The  public  money  was,  how- 
ever, squandered  away  for  private  pur- 
poses.  The  county  member,  by  his  in- 
fluence, frequently  appointed  the  sheriff, 
who  nominated  the  grand  jury,  and  thus 
one-half  of  the  county  was  frequently 
fleeced  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  If 
measures  were  taken  to  give  Ireland  disin- 
terested grand  juries  for  one  year,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  comnlaints 
still  existed,  then  the  noble  lord  might  say, 
<<  We  have  done  every^  thing  possible  for 
the  amelioration  of  this  system.  There  is, 
however,  something  raaically  bad  in  it, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  from 
Irish  grand  juries  the  right  of  applying 
money.**  The  only  reason  he  could  per- 
ceive for  the  present  measure  was  this— 
that  the  more  money  the  grand  juries  ap- 
propriated to  the  making  of  roads  and  the 
raising  of  bridges  in  Ireland,  the  less 
could  she  contribute,  in  taxation,  towards 
the  expenses  of  this  country ;  therefore, 
it  was,  perhaps,  deemed  necessary  to  abro- 
gate this  power  as  far  as  possible.  The 
present  bill  gave  to  government  a  patron- 
age of  15,900/.  a  year,  and  plantea  a  por« 
tion  of  that  patronage  in  every  county : 
thus  giving  the  administration  an  addi- 
tional influence  in  the  support  of  those 
parliamentary  candidates  whose  cause 
they  espoused.— There  was  to  be  one  su- 
pervisor, or  civil  engineer,  in  each  county, 
to  report  on  the  improvements  necessary 
to  be  made.  Now,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  there  were  eleven  baronies,  each 
of  which  had  a  supervisor  of  iu  own.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  sole  attention  of 
one  person  was  required  to  watch  the  pre- 
sentments in  a  single  barony;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  one  man 
would  be  employed  to  do  the -business, 
which  now  fuUy  occupied  eleven.  It  was, 
in  fact,  almost  as  much  as  one  man  could 
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do  Co  flupervise  the  works  of  a  barony, 
^e  muti  first  see  every  road*  or  brid^»  or 
work,  intended  to  be  presented,  and  it  was 
bis  business  to  state  his  approbation  or 
disspprobatioQ  of  the  proposed  meastire. 
This  was  the  business  of  one  assize. 
Before  the  ensuing  assize,  he  must  examiDe 
whether  the  work  was  fairly  executed  or 
not,  and  whether  the  sums  charged  had 
been  properly  expended.  But  the  altera- 
tion of  the  system  went  to  make  one  man, 
in  an  extensive  county,  50  or  60  miles 
from  end  to  end,  perforin  the  complicated 
duties  which  were  now  attended  to  by 
eleven  persons.  The  bill  gave  an  increase 
of  patronage  to  the  government,  while  it 
toMc  away  from  the  grand  jury  the  appoint* 
ment  of  their  own  local  officers.  This,  he 
thought,  was  not  fair.  He  observed,  by 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  that  the  me- 
tropolitan county  was  exempted  from  its 
operations.  For  this  he  could  see  no 
reason  whatever.  The  present  was  a  bill 
of  great  detail,  it  permitted  the  levymg  of 
money  in  the  diffident  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  yet  it  was  passed  over  as  unimportanL 
If  the  other  House  were  three  years  inves- 
tigating the  subject,  why  should  time  be 
refused  to  their  lordships  to  consider  it 
fairly?  The  noble  earl  concluded  by 
moving,  **  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
tbis  day  three  months.*' 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  the  bill  was 
introduoed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  a 
Sjratem  of  consummate  plunder,  which  had 
been  acted  on  Ireland  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  which  chiefly  afflicted  the  lowest  part 
of  the  population.  The  higher  classes 
contrived  to  withdraw  their  own  shoulders 
from  the  burthen,  and  to  place  it  on 
those  of  their  poor  neighbours.  The  no« 
bl#  earl  had  made  an  attack  on  govern- 
ment, who,  he  argued,  wished  by  this  bill 
to  secure  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
people«-of  appropriating  the  money  in- 
tended for  roaos  and  bridges,  to  other  pur- 
poses. The  provisions  of  the  bill  did  not 
bear  out  this  assertion.  They  did,  indeed, 
deprive  grand  juries  of  the  power  of  job- 
bing, and  of  expending  the  public  money 
for  private  purposes ;  but  they  did  no  more. 
This  very  power  was  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances  Ireland  laboured  under,  and  it 
was  time  it  should  be  removed.  The  mo- 
ney swallowed  op  by  presentments  was 
little  short  of  a  million  a-year,  while  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country  did  not 
much  exceed  four.  By  whom  was  this 
power  exercised  ?  By  grand  juries,  ap- 
pointed bj  the  aheri^  wlio  wtra  anxioua 


to  reoeive  eaaoltimenia  ibemselves,  or  ta 
procure  them  for  theirfriends.  What  be* 
came  of  them,  if  their  presentments  #efa 
discovered  to  be  improper  ?  They  were 
not  to  be  found.  The  moment  tne  mis* 
chief  was  done,  they  were  dispersed  all 
over  the  country-—tbey  ware  not  tangible 
—they  could  net  be  grmped.  Under  the 
present  system,  one-half  of  a  county  waa 
fleeced  for  the  bene6t  of  the  other.  This 
bill  was  intended  to  do  awi^  so  diMrtoe* 
ful  a  system,  and  wouldi  beyond  a  oonbt* 
eflfectually  put  it  down* 

The  Earl  of  Caled<m  deiended  the  cen^ 
duot  of  grand  juries  in  the  northern  coun* 
ties  of  Ireland,  aad  observed,  with  reapeel 
to  the  expense  of  piriilie  worhsi  that  it  waa 
compulsory  on  grand,  juries  to  present  £sr 
roads  in  Ireland.  He  was  hostile  to  the 
general  princi^e  of  this  bill.  If  it  were 
enacted,  repairs  would  take  place  only 
during  the  st  mroer  assizes,  and  not  when, 
they  might  b.  come  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Ble$mngiom  objected  to  the 
bill,  which  he  thought  unnecessary  or  in* 
jurious. 

The  Marquis  o(Lansdawne  rose  to  sup* 
port  the  bill,  from  a  conviction  of  the  im« 
portance  and  difllculty  of  dispensing  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  were  to  be  dis* 
poMd  of  by  the  grand  Juries  of  Irdand. 
The  various  duties  of  the  grand  juries  of 
Irekind  had  so  much  increased  of  late» 
that  it  was  impomible  for  them  to  dis* 
chaige  them  to  advantage.  The  puUie 
woria  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  had  se 
much  increased,  that  it  waa  high  time  to 
impose  some  check  on  those  who  hi|d  the 
disposal  of  it.  The  restraints  imposed  by 
the  bill  were  not  probably  the  best  that 
could  be  imposed ;  they  were  possibly  of  e 
nature  which  threw  too  large  a  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  but  precau« 
tions  were  alio  taken  to  obviate  in  some 
degree  this  inconvenience,  and  the  re« 
strainu,  if  not  thus  applied,  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  other  quarters.  By 
a  bfll  which  had  been  paised  in  the  Uttt 
session,  and  which  had  been  introduced  by 
an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Horner),  whose  memory  he  should  ever 
revere,  as  he  had  admired  his  talents  and 
respected  hu  private  virtues  and  eminent 
public  qualitiee«-hv  that  bill  the  business 
of  grand  juries  in  Ireland  had  been  mate* 
rially  increased  by  compelling  them  te 
examine  viva  voce  evidence.  The  conae* 
onenoe  of  this  increase  of  businesa  waa,  to 
diaaUe  the  grand  juries  from  uivesttgaling 
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9H  their  premKineiiti ;  $nd  indeed  ft  ap- 
peared  from  the  npon  of  a  eoaiimttee  of 
the  Hoote  of  Coaioiona  cm  th»  aubject, 
that  thej  aeiihar  had  time  to  axamf ne  the 
pceaeBtmaAts  they  voted,  nor  after  thej 
Bad  granted  tbemi  ta  inouire  into  the 
manner  ia  which  thej  had  been  carried 
into  execution.  He  understood  thai  a 
■Mllion  of  money  was  annually  disposed  of 
by  grand  jury  presentments  in  public 
workSi  Without  imputing  to  Ireland  a 
greater  degree  of  weakness  than  belonged 
to  other  nationsi  he  could  not  avoid  ap» 
ptehending  ill  coiMeqaences  from  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty  which  the  com- 
mand of  such  a  sum  of  money  offered. 
Thu  required  some  control,  which  the 
present  bill  provided. 

The  amendment  was  negatived ;  after 
which,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
|iassed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday f  July  11« 

MorioK   von   a    New   Writ   for 

WiCKLOW   IN    THB   RoOM  OF  Mr.  PoK- 

aoKBT.]    Mr»  Lamb  rose  and  spoke  as 
ibllows : — 

It  having  Ihlleo  into'my  hands,  in  the 
absence  of  those  upon  whom  It  would 
mora  naturally  and  properly  have  de« 
volved,  to  make  the  motion,  unfortunately 
rendered  necessary  by  the  heavy  loss 
which  this  House  and  this  country  have 
recently  suataioed  in  Mr.  Ponsonby,  it 
wouhl  neither  be  doing  justice  to  the'emi* 
nence  of  him  who  is  gone,  nor  to  the  situa- 
tion which  he6lledin  this  House,  norwould 
it  be  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  calamityi  which  has  deprived  us  of 
htm,  nor  indeed  could  I  reconcile  it  to 
tise  respect,  the  re^rd,  and  the  affection, 
which  I  bore  him,  if  I  were  to  treat  it  en* 
tirely  in  the  common  fdrm,  and  to  content 
myself  with  placing  in  your  hands  the  cus- 
tomary question,  as  upon  an  indifferent 
and  ordinary  occasion.  Some  tribute  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  no  less  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  living, 
-*-and  when  I  say  the  living,  I  do  not  mean 
those  only  who  were  connected  with  him 
hy  the  ties  of  blood  or  of  friendship,^I  do 
not  mean  his  family,  his  relations,  his 
iHends; — ^I  use  the  expression  m  a  wider 
atnse;  I  mean  the  members  of  this  House, 
I  Bsean  the  community  at  large^  those  who 
Imew  him  only  as  a  pablic  tamn  by  his 
ptMc  charaoter  and  oonducti  and  by  the 


share  he  todc  In  the  discussion  of  public 
affidrs;  for  never  upon  any  former  occa- 
sion, frequent  and  melancholy  as  those  oc» 
casions  have  recently  been,  never  have  I 
witnessed  a  more  unequivoodand  universal 
testimony  of  respect,  nor  a  stronger  expres- 
sion of  sincere  regret  and  heart-felt  sorrow* 
With  respect  to  the  events  of  his  lifep 
passed  as  that  life  was  in  the  public  ser* 
vice  and  in  the  eye  of  his  country,  it  is  not 
my  intention  upon  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  into  any  detail ;  particulariy  not 
with  respect  to  the  earlier  perio^  of  his 
career  m  his  native  country,  with  the 
circumstances  of  which  I  must  necessarily 
be  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  was  greatly  distinguished 
in  the  Irish  parliament ;  pre-eminently  dis« 
tinguished  in  his  protession,  insomuch 
Uiat  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  six 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  highest  judi* 
cial  situatbn  in  that  country,  I  believe  I 
may  say,  with  universal  assent  and  appro* 
bation  ;-»this  was  at  a  period  when  party 
contests  ran  high,  when  psrty  feelineS 
were  warm,  and  when,  therefore  naturally 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  offices 
was  subjected  to  a  very  strict  and  severe 
scrutiny  and  investigation,— yet  with  re* 
gard  to  this  appointment  I  do  not  remem* 
ber  to  have  heard  a  single  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  important  duties  of 
this  station,  judicial  and  political,  during 
the  short  time  for  which  he  held  it,  he 
discharged  with  unquestioned  ability  and 
integrity ;  and  when  in  the  changes  of  po* 
littcs  he  retired  from  it,  he  was  very 
shortly  afVer  elected  into  this  House,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  which  it  would  bo 
improper  in  me  more  particularly  to  de* 
signate,  but  which  all  who  hear  me  suf-* 
ficiently  understand.  This  station  he 
fiUed  through  times  of  great  danger,  and 
difficulty,  and  embarrassment;  through 
times  which  luive  exhibited  almost  every 
ruinous  aspect  and  appearance  that  it  is 
possible  for  human  aroirs  to  assume,  and 
which  were  consequently  fruitful  in  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  of  incal- 
culable importance. — 1  believe  I  may 
safely  appeal  to  his  political  adversariea 
as  well  as  to  his  political  friends,  whe- 
ther, throughout  that  period,  he  has  not 
uniformly  conducted  niroself  with  pru* 
dence,  with  judgment,  with  temper,  with 
candour  and  firmness,  with  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  with  a  thoroo^  understanding 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  a  warm 
zeal  for  iu  maintenance  and  preservation, 
with  an  anxious  desUre  upon  all  occasions 
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to  give  the  best  couniels  and  to  promote 
the  real  interests  of  his  country.  The 
manly  simplicity  of  his  character  was 
strongly  evinced  by  the  style  of  his  elo- 

3uence.  It  was  plain  and  perspicuous ; 
ivested  of  all  extraneous  matter;  en- 
tirely free  from  all  effort  or  ostentation ; 
he  seemed  only  desirous  of  pressing  upon 
the  House  the  real  point  of  the  question, 
and  confined  himself  to  those  topics, 
which  appeared  to  him  really  deserving  of 
weight  and  consideration.  This  unaf- 
fected and  impressive  manner,  joined  to 
the  mild  and  temperate  firmness  of  his 
character,  gained  for  him  both  within  and 
without  these  walls  a  well-founded  popu- 
larity, and  produced  a  general  reliance 
both  upon  the  soundness  of  his  views  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  purposes,  which  is 
oflen  denied  to  more  laboured  and  ambi- 
tious eloquence. 

When  we  recollect  the  great  diversity 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  numerous 
questions,  which  have  been  agitated  in 
this  House  during  the  last  ten  years,  we 
shall  at  once  feel  it  to  be  impossible,  but 
that  even  those,  who  in  general  agree  the 
most  cordially,  and  who  the  most  resemble 
each  other  in  their  opinions,  must  upon 
some  points  have  come  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. In  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  so  much  doubt  an2l  difficulty ,  the  va- 
rious biasses  which  affect  the  minds  of 
men,  the  points  of  view  from  which  they 
contemplate  events  and  their  results,  the 
differences  of  passion,  habits,  tempers, 
pursuits,  studies  and  impressions,  will 
produce  differences  upon  principle  of  such 
importance,  that  they  can  neither  be  sa- 
crificed, nor  reconciled,  nor  adjusted.  It 
has,  therefore,  not  unnaturally  been  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  at  times  to  disagree 
with  those,  who  loved  and  respected  him, 
and  whom  he  loved  and  respected ;  but, 
while  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
assent  to  his  opinion,  they  never  failed 
to  render  ample  justice  to  the  earnest 
care  and  the  thorough  sincerity  with 
which  that  opinion  had  been  formed. 

These  few  observations  I  have  thought 
it  prof>er  to  make,  not  witli  the  vain  hope 
of  their  being  considered  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  but  as  a  feeble  mark  of  respect, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  my  owq 
feelings  and  of  giving  to  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  that  esteem  and 
regret  which,  from  what  I  have  collected 
in  private,  I  know  to  be  universally  felt. 
The  man  whom  we  have  lost,  was  an 
honour  to  the  family  from  which  he  sprung, 


and  to  the  country  which  prodticed  hiatf 
fertile  as  that  country  is  in  distin^ished 
characters,  and  in  great  talents  civil  and 
military.  I  will  not  say  that  we  have 
lost  him  at  a  moment  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  could  ill  spare  him,-^I 
willnotsay  that  he  is  <*  alienissimo  rei- 
publicas  tempore  extinctus,'*  but  I  will 
say  that  he  is  gone  at  a  time  when  the 
peculiar  virtues  which  he  possessed, 
when  his  temper  and  moderation  might 
have  been  of  essential  advantage  to  the 
public  service*  His  zeal  for  that  service, 
and  his  close  application  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  here  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  apprehended  to  have  hastened  the 
event  we  are  deploring ;  and  it  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  that  event, 
that  we  had  seen  him  so  lately  amongst 
us,  apparently  in  all  the  vigour  of  health, 
in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  from  his  not  very  advancecT 
period  of  life,  likely,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  to  retain  for  years  to  come  the 
strength  and  integrity  both  of  his  body 
and  his  mind ;— under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  struck  in  the  midst  of  us  by  the 
hand  of  death.  He  never  rose  again  from 
the  couch  to  which  he  was  borne  from, 
this  place*  For  him  we  trust  in  the  infi- 
nate  mercy  of  God.  An  awful  lesson  it 
is  to  us  who  remain  behind;  and  we  shall 
not  take  the  worst  means  of  profiting  by 
it,  if  we  recall  and  recollect  and  seek 
after,  and  imitate  the  integrity  of  con* 
duct,  the  purity  of  manners,  and  the  in- 
nocence of  life,  which  belonged  to  him^- 
who  has  been  so  suddenly  snatched  away*. 
I  have  to  move  you,  <<  that  you  do  issue 
your  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
make  out  a  new  writ  for  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Wicklow  in  the  room  of  the 
right  hon.  George  Ponsonby  deceased.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh  felt  it  his  duty  to  add 
his  testimony  to  that  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  so  eloquently  described  the 
loss  which  the  House  and  the  country  had 
sustained,  in  the  person  of  an  able  and- 
enlightenedadvocate  in  his  country's  cause* 
The  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  him, 
and  which  had  been  so  creditable  and 
honourable  to  himself,  had  been  recipro* 
cated  by  every  member  in  that  House. 
The  feelings  incident  to  the  loss  of  a  friend 
or  relative,  were  undoubtedly  acute ;  but 
in  the  next  gradation  must  be  placed  those 
attending  the  decease  of  a  high-mindedt 
candid,  and  liberal  political  opponent* 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  he  felt  bim^ 
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•elf  noir  placed.  No  man  in  that  House, 
or  out  of  it,  entertained  more  respect  for 
bim  while  living,  or  more  deeply  regretted 
liis  loss  when  dead.  It  had  been  his  fate, 
both  in  this,  and  the  late  parliament  of 
Ireland,  to  be  almost  constantly  opposed 
in  sentiment  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
yet  never  had  he  risen  in  either  House  to 
oppose  his  propositions,  or  suggest  to  him 
the  propriety  of  his  moderatmg  his  zeal, 
without  a  conscious  feeling  that  the  ob- 
jects he  proposed,  and  the  sentimenu  and 
arguments  oy  which  they  were  enforced, 
apning  from  the  most  sincere  intentions 
and  the  most  upright  heart. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  felt  it  his  duty  to  of- 
fer on  this  occasion  a  few  words,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  respect  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted worth.  The  character  of  the  de- 
ceased had  been  always  that  which  had 
excited  in  his  mind  the  highest  veneration 
for  his  principles,  and  those  talents  which 
be  so  successfuUv  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
bis  country.  Toe  military  pa^e  of  our 
history  would  record  with  gratitude  and 
admiration  the  achievements  and  devotion 
of  a  Ponsonby  in  the  field ;  while  the  his* 
torical  records  of  parliament  would  pub- 
lish to  grateful  posterity  the  self«devotion 
of  the  patriot,  which  prompted  him  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  his  country's  cause,  in 
one  of  the  worst  and  moat  critical  pe- 
riods of  our  history. 

A  new  writ  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Statb  or  THB  Nation.]  Mr.  Broug^ 
ham  said,  that  if  no  public  principles  had 
been  violated  during  the  session,  and  if  at 
its  close  they  left  toe  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple on  their  ancient  foundation,  and  the 
|>ower  of  the  Crown  within  its  constitu- 
tional limits,  he  would  not  once  more 
bave  trespassed  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House ;  but  when  the  expectations  of  the 
oountTf  bad  been  so  great  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  when  the  disappoint- 
snent  in  its  progress  was  so  signal  and  so 
aiBicting,  and  above  all,  when  the  rights 
•ad  the  liberties— when  the  personal  free- 
dom of  every  man  in  the  nation  was  put 
in  the  power  of  ministers,  he  could  not  al- 
low the  session  to  close  without  seeing 
whether,  before  separating,  they  would 
sot  be  prevailed  on  to  exercise  the  whole- 
some dutv  of  self-examination,  and  to 
carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  an  humble 
address,  praying  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  they  had  given  should  not 
DO  abused*  The  distresses  every  where 
fidt  at  the  b^inning  of  the  seaitOD,  all 
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must  well  remember.  He  would  not  at^ 
tempt  to  describe  them,  either  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  members  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  or  in  the  petitions  presented  by 
the  people.  If  he  were  to  describe  them, 
he  could  not  wish  for  apter  terms  thati 
those  used  by  a  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Carmarthenshire  (lord  R.  Seymoor). 
In  the  midst  of  the  grievous  distresses  uni- 
versally felt,  some  symptoms  might  be  tra- 
ced of  great  discontent,  of  an  anxious  de* 
sire  of  change;  here  and  there  some  dis«* 
turbances  were  created  by  persons,  incon** 
siderable  in  character  and  influence,  and 
even  in  point  of  numbers— by  such  per- 
sons, who  either  from  defect  of  intellect, 
or  desire  of  converting  general  distress  to 
purposes  of  plunder,  a  few  breaches  of  the 
public  peace  had  been  committed.  All 
those  symptoms  might  be  traced  before  the 
heginnrog  of  the  session:  but  there  was 
one  symptom  universally  manifested,  and 
without  example  in  any  former  period  of 
our  history— it  was  an  anxious,  universal 
expectation  of  redress  and  relief  from  our 
labours.  This  hope  was  every  where  en« 
tertained,  but  was  most  deeply  cherished 
where  the  distress  was  greatest.  How  did 
the  House  answer  those  expectations? 
They  began,  not  by  relieving,  but  by  re« 
straining  them.  Ere  we  asked  them  their 
complamts  or  their  wishes,  we  took  away 
their  liberties.  When  at  last  we  did  io« 
quire  into  their  distreases,  and  found  that 
many  means  of  relieving  them  were  prac^ 
ticable;  when  miniaters  themselves  agreed 
that  our  system  of  commerce  and  trade 
required  revision,  we  immediately  passed 
on  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day.  In  no 
period  of  history,  in  no  nation  or  country, 
was  an  instance  known  of  a  people,  so 
universally,  so  strongly,  so  unconquerably, 
and  in  such  overwhelming  distress  and 
suffering,  attached  to  their  natural  protec- 
tors and  guardians,  and  so  confident  of  at- 
tention to  their  grievances,  and  of  relief 
from  their  sufierings.  If,  when  the  peo- 
ple met  to  petition  parliament  for  a  redress 
of  their  grievances,  if  when  they  were 
evincing  their  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion by  expressing  their  confidence  in  the 
eood  disposition  and  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature, ademagoffue  had  risen  up  and  pre- 
dieted  what  liml  happened,  sayinj^  *Mook 
not  to  parliament  for  assistance  in  your 
misery,  or  even  a  favourable  consideration 
of  your  sufierings;  go  not  there,  the  at- 
tempt is  useless,  they  will  not  hear  your 
petitions ;  thejr  will  neglect  yoor  repre- 
sentations, and  paai  to  the  order  of  the 
(4T) 
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day/'  the  House  would  have  heard  of  it  as 
a  sjnaptom  of  disaffection,  and  a  menace 
of  rebellion*  Innumerable  petitions  were 
presented,  and  allegations  ought  to  have 
been  inquired  into.  They  were,  however, 
delected,  and  no  measures  were  adopted 
but  those  of  coercion  and  punishment.— 
As  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  House, 
as  no  examination  into  grievances  had 
taken  place,  and  no  plan  of  improvement 
was  adopted,  it  might  be  proper  to  inquire 
what  amelioration  had  ensued,  indepen* 
dent  of  parliamentary  aid ;  and  what  the 
course  of  events  had  accomplished,  after 
ministers  had  refused  to  direct  it  to  any 
beneficial  result.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  in  looking  at  our  affiiirs  in  this  way, 
the  prospect  was  somewhat  brightened. 
The  effects  of  the  late  scanty  harvest  were 
Bot  so  severely  felt,  and  were  in  some  de- 
cree removed ;  an  increase  had  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  land ;  and  the  price  of  the 
fimds  had  risen ;  our  trade,  too,  had  some* 
what  improved,  and  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  a  continued  ameuoration.  In  stat- 
ing, however,  that  our  commerce  was  im- 
proving, he  was  bound  to  say,  that  there 
was  something  rather  alarming  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  last  two  quarters.  He  al- 
luded to  the  scanty  supply  of  last  harvest 
and  the  consequent  revival  of  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  under  the  provisions  of  the 
corn  bill.  The  opening  of  our  ports  for 
com  had  thus  operated  as  a  practical  re- 
medy for  the  depreciation  of  our  general 
commerce,  without  being  an  evidence  of 
its  growing  prosperity.  Corn  was  the 
only  commodity  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  imported  duty  free; 
,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  the  season  of 
scarcity  was  the  only  cause,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  of  the  additional  stimulus  given  to 
our  export  trade  or  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. To  show  this  he  need  only  re- 
mind the  House,  that  the  customs  bad  in 
the  last  quarters  fallen  off  instead  of  im- 
proving ;  which  accorded  very  well  with 
the  fact,  tliat  there  might  bean  additional 
import  of  corn,  but  was  perfectly  incon- 
Btstent  with  any  improvement  in  our  ge- 
aend  commerce  or  import.  Another  symp- 
tom of  our  improvins;  condition  was  stated 
to  be  the  rise  m  theronds ;  an  effect  which 
might  be  attributed  to  two  causes— the 
one  permanent  and  beneficial,  the  other 
temporary,  and  rather  a  sign  of  distress 
than  a  proof  of  amelioration.  The  former 
consisted  in  the  reduction  of  our  national 
expenditure,  and  the  dinunution  of  our 
public  burthensi  by  which  the  savings  of 
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individuals  were  increased,  and  not  being 
required  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate 
wants,  were  invested  in  the  funds;  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  stock  and  raising  its 
price.  The  latter  consisted  in  the  want 
of  employment  for  capital,  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  want  of  any  other 
mode  of  deriving  interest  for  money  in  the 
possession  of  capitalists.  This  would  in* 
tirely  disappear  with  the  revival  of  com^ 
merce ;  which,  when  it  took  place,  would 
lower  the  funds,  by  inducing  people  to  in* 
vest  their  money  in  more  beneficial  em* 
ployment.  That  there  was  no  unequivo* 
cal  improvement  in  the  situation  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  these  alleged 
symptoms  of  returning  prosperity,  might 
be  proved  from  the  experience  that  every 
man  had  of  what  must  be  the  state  of  our 
manufacturers,  when  an  able  and  skilful 
weaver  could  not  earn  more,  by  his  great* 
est  exertion,  than  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
week ;  and  from  the  knowledge'  of  the  ge* 
neral  distress  under  which  our  agricultural 
population  laboured.  But  even  admitting 
that  there  had  been  some  improvement^ 
was  that  a  reason  why  we  should  relax  in 
our  efforts  to  hasten  the  return  of  general 
prosperity?  Were  we  to  refrain  fVom 
taking  steps  to  ameliorate  our  condition, 
bei^use  it  was  not  just  so  bad  as  it  was 
four  months  ago  i  Because  we  had  sunk 
to  a  point  of  distress  which  we  could  not 
go  beyond,  and  were  now  rising  out  of  its 
depths,  were  we  to  be  told  that  no  eflbrts 
were  to  be  made  for  our  farther  extrica- 
tion? [Hear,  hear!]  This  he,  knew 
was  always  the  answer  of  ministers  to  any 
suggestion  or  recommendations  of  im* 
provement— that  we  were  already  rising 
from  our  difRculties,  and  that  matters 
would  right  themselves.  If  we  could  be 
proved  not  to  be  so  bad  as  we  were  six 
calendar  months  ago,  they  were  satisfied^ 
and  desired  to  stand  still.  This  principle 
of  conduct  he  entirely  disapproved  of.  So 
long  as  we  could  improve  our  affiiirs,  so 
long  as  there  was  one  beneficial  arrange* 
ment  unexecuted,  it  was  criminal  to  be 
idle,  it  was  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  to 
stand  still  with  cur  arms  folded  and  to 
trust  without  exertion  to  the  issue  of 
events.  It  became  the  House,  thereforcy 
to  review  what  was  proposed  to  be  done, 
and  what  was  actually  performed. 

In  this  review  sufficient  subjects  of  cod* 

-damnation  would  occur,  without  requiring 

from  fksinisters  more  than  they  could  have 

lexecutedi  or  from  parUameut  mere  than 
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it  could  htve  aocomplished.  No  man 
^Airoed  miniiten  witn  ihe  consequence 
of  abadbarvett;  no  man  attributed  blame 
to  them  for  those  auffisrings  and  evils  that 
must  always  more  or  less  attend  that  re- 
▼ttlston  of  society,  and  that  dislocation  of 
the  relations  of  manufiicturing  industry, 
which  are  occasioned  by  a  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  however  liable  they  were  to 
change  from  the  long  continuance  or 
wasteful  expenditure  of  that  war;  but  suffi- 
cient subjects  for  crimination  still  remained. 
They  were  toldi  that  on  the  return  of 
peace  our  system  required  revision ;  that 
ihe  world  was  placed  in  new  circum* 
stances;  that  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  changed ;  that  the  progress 
of  events  required  an  alteration  of  our 
policy ;  that  the  great  interests  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  body  of  our  com- 
mercial regulations,  demanded  examina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  state  of  our  finances, 
so  deranged,  should  be  brought  fully 
under  the  view  of  the  legislature,  to  see 
completely  how  we  stood,  and  what  im- 
provements could  be  adopted.  Now  what 
was  done  in  these  circumstances  ?  When 
lie  (Mr.  B.^  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  our  tracte  and  manufactures,  a  right 
hoo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Robinson)  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  from 
his  situation  was  bound  to  have  entered 
on  the  enquiry,  had  admitted  every  thing 
that  he  stated,  and  had  candidly  confessed 
the  errors  of  our  commercial  policy.  In 
his  memorable  declaration  in  the  House, 
memorable  for  the  candour  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  memorable  for  the  liberality 
of  the  principles  which  it  sanctioned,  aod 
which  be  showed  he  so  well  understood ; 
but  still  more  memorable  for  the  striking 
admission  with  which  it  was  coupled — he 
allowed,  that  he  saw  the  great  errors  and 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  narrow  and 
absurd  system  on  which  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  conducted ;  but  that  hostile 
representations  and  conflicting  interests 
stood  in  the  way  of  new  arrangements,  or 
any  beneficial  improvements.  To  what 
he  had  advanced  uie  right  hon.  gentleman 
answered-«*<  We  admit  your  principles  to 
be  incontrovertible — we  confess  our  pre- 
sent commercial  regulations  are  impolitic, 
and  that  a  change  would  be  desirable; 
but  when  we  propose  any  improvement 
for  the  general  advantage,  in  come  the 
abippiog  interest,  in  come  the  conflicting 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
beset  the  board  of  trade,  and  oppose  each 
odier  before  us;  and  vrtiat  can  we  do?** 


The  merchants  employed  in  the  iron  trade, 
those  em{doyed  in  the  wood  trade,  the 
miners,  the  manu&cturers,  the  shipping 
interests,  had  all  difierent  objects,  aU 
prayed  for  the  continuance  or  enactment 
of  restrictive  regulations,  and  no  satis- 
fsctory  adjustment  could  be  made  of  their 
conflicting  claims;  what, .therefore,  could 
be  done  i  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
fessed tlie  inability  of  government  to  con- 
trol these  opposing  individuals ;  and  with 
thi»  confession  of  imbecility,  was  con- 
tented to  adhere  to  a  pernicious  and 
erroneous  system,  with  the  full  view  of  its 
impolicy  and  absurdity.  Nay,  even  the  act 
imposing  a  doty  on  the  transit  of  foreign 
linen,  than  wbich  he  might  say  a  more 
absurd  regulation  did  not  exist  on  the 
statute-book  of  any  country  that  had  a 
book,  was  allowed  to  continue,  because, 
though  it  coniiessedly  cramped  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  injured  the 
general  pron>erity,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man dreadea  that  its  repeal  would  set  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  a  flame.  Now,  when 
the  House  saw  this  miserable  weakness, 
when  they  heard  an  admission  of  just 
principles,  but  a  confession  that,  from 
conflicting  interests,  they  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect ;  when  a  minister  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  trade,  with  an 
interesting  candour  and  touching  sim- 
plicity, allowed  that  the  country  was  pro- 
ceeding in  an  impolitic  course ;  but  that 
when  he  tried  to  effect  any  improvement 
he  encountered  an  opposition  which  he 
could  not  overpower,  was  it  proper  to  pass 
to  the  other  orders  of  the  day?  The 
House  should  have  said,  we  allow  your 
cl«m  of  imbecility,  but  it  ought  not  to 
prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  country — we 
will  back  your  efforts  for  improvement, 
and  enable  you  to  overcome  those  con- 
flicting claims  which  you  confess  your 
incapacity  to  adjust,  tf  ut  instead  of  this, 
the  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  dav ; 
and  now,  though  we  had  arrived  at  the 
third  year  of  peace,  and  should  have  long 
ago  inquired  into  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country,  no  examination  had  yet  taken 
place,  nor  nad  any  thing  been  yet  done. 

With  regard  to  our  financial  system  we 
were  in  a  mffierent  situation.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  was  no  admission  similar  to  that 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  make 
some  opposition  to  himself  (Mr.  B.)  and 
his  friends.  They  pressed  upon  bis  atten- 
tion that  in  peace  exorbitant  duties  could 
not  be  raised ;  and  by  reducing  the  taxes 
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4m  articles  which  peace  afforded  such 
facilities  of  smuggling*  he  would  increase 
the  revenue.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
waS|  however,  of  a  different  opinion*  and 
would  do  nothing  except  they  would  allow 
his  favourite  measure  of  an  income-tax. 
He  therefore  proceeded  with  his  tem- 
porary expedients,  now  issuing  exchequer 
bills,  now  treasury  bills,  now  compound- 
ing with  the  bank  for  a- loan  without  in- 
terest, now  taking  one  with  interest,  vary- 
ing from  year  to  year  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, watching  the  progress  of 
^vents,  doing  nothing,  and  hoping  that  by 
the  chapter  of  accidents  every  tiling 
would  come  round  to  his  wishes  without 
any  exertion.  His  system  was  to  have 
no  system,  his  plan  of  finance  was  to  pro- 
ceed entirely  without  plan;  waiting  till 
circumstances  might  change,  or  tilT  the 
House,  seeing  the  derangement  of  our 
financial  affairs,  would  agree  to  the  revival 
of  the  income  tax,  of  which  he  and  the 
noble  lord  were  nightly  singing  the  dirge ; 
an  oppressive  tax  which  had,  he  trusted, 
been  condemned  to  perpetual  extinction, 
and  which  the  country  would  never  be  so 
destitute  of  spirit  as  to  allow  to  be  pro- 
posed, nor  parliament  so  abandoned  to  all 
aense  of  shame  or  duty  as  to  enact.  But 
if  our  commerce  was  in  a  bad  state,  our 
finances  were  calculated  to  excite  greater 
alarm.  The  finance  committee  even  could 
not  venture  a  calculation,  but  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  an  average*  He  had  formerly 
atated  what  he  would  now  repeat,  that 
though  our  commerce  might  improve,  it 
could  never  again  reach  that  pitch  of  pros- 
perity which  it  had  lately  attained.  This 
might  easily  be  proved.  There  was  at 
present  an  incapacity  among  the  nations 
of  the  continent  to  pay  for  our  com- 
modities, from  the  exhaustion  of  a  ruinous 
and  protracted  war;  and,  unhappily  for 
us,  there  existed  a  growing  ability  to 
supply  themselves.  Our  great  extent  of 
macliinery,  our  immense  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  our  superior  manufacturing 
akiU,  might  ensure  us  great  advantages  in 
the  market,  but  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent were  making  rapid  advances.  Cot- 
ton-mills had  been  erected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna,  which  manufactured 
twist  of  the  best  quality ;  and  at  Mul- 
hausen,  in  Switzerland,  a  similar  establish- 
ment was  erected.  Speaking  on  this  sub- 
iect,  he  could  not  but  refer ^to  the  policy 
latel;^  recommended  in  some  petitions,  of 

?rohibiting  the  exportation  of  cotton-yarn, 
'his  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  delusion 
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that  had  been  fallen  into  by  a  large  body 
who  were  suffering  under  the  want  of  em« 
ployment.  A  petition  had  been  sent  on  the 
subject  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  one  was 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  House,  signed 
by  200,000  individuals.  He  proposed  to 
the  petitioners  to  delay  sending  it  up,  as  he 
hoped  delay  and  discussion  might  dispel 
their  prejudices ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  he  held  out  to  them  the  hope  that, 
if  circumstances  did  not  change,  their 
case  might  next  session  be  inquired  into 
by  a  parliamentary  committee.  He  wished 
to  hear  every  thing  that  could  be  said ; 
but  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  mention, 
that  he  thought  the  more  the  subject  was 
inquired  into,  the  greater  would  the  im- 
policy of  the  prohibition  appear ;  and  that, 
instead  of  relieving  the  class  who  peti«- 
tioned  for  it,  it  would  impede  general 
commerce,  ruin  the  cotton-spinners,  injure 
the  importers  of  cotton-wool,  and,  by  ren- 
dering the  yarn  dearer  to  the  weaver,  in- 
Yolve  him  in  the  general  calamity.  It  was 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  situation  of 
this  class  of  persons,  the  cotton-spinners, 
as  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
other  classes  collected  in  great  bodies, 
there  was  no  permanent  connexion  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  employer. 

The  next  subject  to  which  he  should 
advert  was  our  relation  with  the  South 
American  colonies,  and  here  he  found 
equal  subject  of  complaint  against  his 
majesty's  government.  The  impolicy 
of  our  conduct  was  sufficiently  obvious 
«-our  want  of  system,  plan,  or  object. 
In  some  places  we  had  commercial 
agents,  in  others  none.  In  one  of  the 
states  we  had  a  consul,  who  received  his 
commission  from  Ferdinand,  but  who  had 
not  produced  his  credentials  till  the  state 
to  which  he  was  accredited  had  declared 
itself  independent,  or  had,  as  it  was  called 
in  some  quarters,  revolted.  Over  the 
whole  of  South  America  there  was  a  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  communication  or  of 
concert  and  understanding.  The  gover- 
nors of  our  colonies  acted  in  the  same  way 
as  our  government  at  home,  or  executed 
impolitic  instructions  received  from  this 
country.  The  governor  of  Trinidad  open- 
ly opposed  the  cause  of  the  independents, 
and  took  part  against  them  with  the  mo- 
ther country ;  opening  letters  addressed  to 
them,  refusing  to  a£nit  into  the  island 
those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  royal 
arms;  imposing  contributions,  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  200  dollars,  on  those 
who  sought  admission ;  and  obstructing  all 
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communication  between  Trinidad  and  the 
Spanish  main,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power. 
Since  he  had  last  spoken  in  the  House  on 
this  subject,  he  had  heard  that  the  inter- 
course betvi*een  that  island  and  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  had  been  so  completely 
interrupted,  that  mules  had  risen  forty 
dollars  in  price ;  and  that  the  price  of  a 
.pound  of  food,  which  was  formerly  five- 
pence,  had  risen  to  .5  and  6  shillings. 
Such  a  difference  of  price,  amounting  to  a 
thousand  per  cent,  m  districts  so  conti- 
guous, showed  the  obstructions  offered  to 
all  communication  or  commercial  inter- 
course. 

But  if  the  policy  of  government  in  this 
quarter  was  marked  by  illiberality,  injus- 
tice, and  absurdity,  it  had  been  equally  so 
4>n  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  we  were 
now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  noble 
lord's  negociations.  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  he 
would  state  one  fact  which  would  be  worth 
a  thousand  arguments.  What  he  alluded 
Co  had  happened  in  the  port  of  Genoa, 
and  disclosed  a  scene  of  as  great  tyranny 
and  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  as  great 
oppression  on  the  other,  and  as  great  imbe- 
cility in  a  third  party,  as  any  act  that  had 
ever  been  heard  of  within  the  walls  of  that 
House !  It  was  well  known,  that  though 
ihe  king  of  Sardinia  was  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate sovereigns  for  whom  we  established 
Che  present  order  of  things,  yet  that  we 
found  him  possessed  of  small  territory  and 
of  very  limited  power,  and  bj  expanding 
his  narrow  dominions,  and  giving  him  new 
subjects,  we  made  him  a  creature  of  our 
own.  Our  exertions  brought  him  from  a 
barren  island,  restored  him  to  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  and  endowed  him  with 
Genoa.  This  city  was  declared  as  free, 
because  we  gave  it  him,  and  because  con- 
gress declared  it  free.  This  petty  depend- 
ent monarch,  imitating  the  conduct  of  a 
greater  illegitimate  one,  prevailed,  by  the 
arguments  to  which  the  latter  was  accus- 
tomed to  appeal,  upon  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  that  port,  to  contribute 
money  to  him  for  building  a  large  irigate. 
The  chamber,  to  raise  the  money,  assessed 
their  own  members,  and  the  English,  toge- 
ther with  the  French  and  Piedmontese 
merchants,  who  hate  and  envy  the  English, 
and  wish  to  make  the  place  too  warm  for 
them,  in  order  to  dislodge  them.  The 
English  merchants  remonstrated,  but  their 
remonstrances  were  not  attended  to.  They 
applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  British  minister  at 
Ihe  court  of  Turin*    Finding  that  this  ap- 


plication was  unsuccessful,  they  applied  to 
the  British  consul,  who  made  a  represen- 
tation to  the  Sardinian  minister.  The 
reply  from  him  was,  that  the  assessment 
was  not  at  all  an  affair  of  government,  but 
an  arrangement  made  by  the  chamb  r  of 
commerce,  with  which  he  could  not  inter- 
fere,  and  against  which  government  could 
grant  no  redress.  The  merchants  made  a 
representation  to  the  chamber,  and  resisted 
payment.  This  only  produced  a  measure 
of  oppression.  A  soldier  was  sent  to  the 
house  of  every  English  merchant,  with 
orders  to  remain  there  till  the  mandate 
for  raising  the  contribution  was  complied 
with,  at  the  pay  of  three  francs  a  day,  to 
be  levied  on  the  person  in  whose  house  he 
remained.  The  merchants  complained  to 
the  consul  and  the  ambassador ;  the  Istter 
of  whom  disapproved  of  the  proceeding; 
but  added,  there  was  no  help  for  it;  ^at 
he  had  done  lus  utmost;  and  that  the  only 
course  the  merchants  bad  was  to  submit. 
The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who 
must  have  been  displeased  at  the  ungra- 
cious return  made  for  our  exertions  by  a 
sovereign  who  owed  to  him  the  means  of 
oppressing  British  subjects.  But  what  did 
he  do? — Did  he  afford  that  protection 
which  the  merchants  had  a  right  to  ex« 
pect,  and  speak  to  the  court  of  Sardinia 
with  that  ener^  which  became  the  minis- 
ter of  Great  Bntain  ?  No;  he  applied  to 
the  king's  advocate,  to  know  if  it  was  law- 
ful for  the  kins  of  Sardinia  to  act  as  he 
had  done ;  and  even  submitted  to  him  a 
case  which  did  not  comprehend  a  full  view 
of  the  circumstances.  The  tax  was  stated 
to  be  a  general  tax;  and,  as  such,  the  im- 
position of  it  did  not  authorize  going  to 
war,  or  make  it  a  duty  for  the  British  go- 
vernment to  interfere.  On  this  legal  opi- 
nion the  noble  lord  acted.  Good  God ! 
was  it  becoming  in  a  British  minister,  in 
such  a  case,  to  allow  an  injustice  to  be 
committed  on  a  technical  opinion;  to 
make  no  remonstrance  to  a  sovereign  who 
was  under  such  obligations  to  us,  when  he 
oppressed  our  countrymen,  merely  because 
the  king's  advocate,  on  a  partial  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  said,  that  it  was  no 
ground  for  declaring  war  ?  When  he  (Mr. 
B.)  read  these  papers,  they  excited  his 
greatest  astonishment,  and,  as  an  Englbh- 
man,  made  him  blush  for  the  degradation 
of  the  Eoglidi  character.  II  English 
merchants  were  to  be  thus  treated,  if 
they  received  no  protection  from  the 
English  govenunent  when  oppressed  by 
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petty  states,  they  might  say  with  truth, 
We  are  a  great  naval  poweri  a  great  and 
enlightened  nation;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  are  an  insignificant  people, 
and  cannot  protect  ourselves  against  the 
smallest  aggression,  or  even  send  a  memo* 
rial  to  the  petty  court  of  Sardinia.  This 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  onpression,  and  accordingly  it 
was  followea  by  others.  The  first  was  a 
tariff  on  cloth,  which  gave  so  great  advan- 
tages to  the  French  manufacturers  over 
us,  that  no  British  cloth  could  be  imported 
into  Genoa,  as  he  had  heard  from  a  mer- 
chant of  Yorkshire,  whom  hd  met  at 
Milan*  There  was  another  tax  imposed, 
called  annonaria;  and  another  was  a  duty 
on  goods  imported  into  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation,  similar  to  our 
transit  duty  on  foreign  linen.  Would  not 
this  tame  submission  invite  oppression  from 
other  powers  ?  Could  Austria  and  Russia, 
those  great  states,  be  expected  to  show  us 
any  regard,  or  grant  us  any  commerdal 
advantages,  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  insulted  and  trampled  on  by  a  creature 
of  our  own,  the  little  king  of  Sardinia  i 
We  had  mistaken  our  proper  policy,  and 
descended  from  our  legitimate  rank.-  We 
were  placed  as  arbiters  of  Europe,  and 
could  nave  ruled  its  destinies  by  throwing 
our  weight  into  the  scale  if  we  chose ;  but 
we  had  surrendered  that  proud  pre-emi- 
nence to  become  a  fifth-rate  military  power 
—neither  our  safest  nor  our  most  dignified 
attitude,  neither  adding  to  our  credit  nor 
our  security.  The  noble  lord  had  boasted 
of  his  treaties;  but  if  one  attended  to  the 
state  of  Europe,  there  were  evident  symp- 
toms of  their  instability.  The  state  of 
arms  in  which  the  different  states  remain- 
ed; the  Holy  Alliance,  which  seemed 
more  of  a  political  than  a  religious  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  it  origi- 
nated with  the  two  powers  who  bordered 
oo  Turkey,  and  had  their  views  fixed  on 
its  dismemberment,  together  with  the  mis- 
understand ins  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, might  lead  to  some  mtemiption  of 
the  general  peace  at  no  distant  date.  He 
could  not  avoid  referring,  in  this  part  oi 
his  speech,  to  the  Note  of  the  allied  powers 
respecting  the  situation  of  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, which  so  deeply  affected  Uie  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country.  What  he  had 
to  lament  was,  not  the  mere  refusal  of 
passports  for  himself,  but  the  refusal  of 
them  for  his  son ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dyott*s  divorce  bill,  we  had  changed  his 
petition  into  an  eaactmeat  against  him. 
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He  regretted  also  to  see,  not  only  the 
name  of  sir  C.  Stuart,  but  that  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  to  this  document;  regard- 
ing it,  as  he  feared  he  must,  to  be  an  indi- 
cation, that  the  minister  for  civil  affiurs 
was  bound  to  take  his  instructions  from 
the  milttary- commander.  In  one  part  of 
this  note  the  presence  of  Lucien  was  de- 
scribed to  be  more  dangerous  in  America 
than  in  Europe.  Although  it  was  some- 
what difficult  to  conceive  the  grounds  of 
this  proposition,  yet  supposing  it  to  be 
literally  true,  what  was  tne  real  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  him  in  either  part  of 
the  world  ?  He  was  a  person  who,  as  for 
as  he  understood,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
French  poetry,  and  who,  when  not  engaged 
in  either  reading  or  writing  it,  amused  him* 
self  with  digging  up  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity at  Tusculum.  When  in  this  coun- 
try, his  whole  deportment— and  it  had 
been  vigilantly  observed — was  of  the  most 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  nature.  Was 
this  spirit  of  persecution  adopted  in  order 
that  the  new  system  of  Europe  might 
rival  in  all  respects  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
Ua  ?  The  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary 
note  was,  that  another  abode  was  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  for  him  in  the  Roman 
states.  Was  it  worthy,  he  would  ask,  of 
a  great  country  i  Was  it  worthy,  of  what- 
ever might  yet  remain  of  the  ancient  libe- 
rality of  Bntain,  to  be  occupied,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe,  in  devising  a  residence  to  which, 
when  selected,  the  individual  in  question 
must  be  removed  by  force  ?  If  it  had  hap- 
pened in  our  times,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  an  enlightened  generation,  that  a 
monk,  In  spite  of  all  the  cry  and  prejudices 
of  the  no-popery  doctrine,  should  be 
drawn  from  the  recesses  of  a  convent,  and 
from  amidst  his  beads  and  rosaries,  to  be 
erected  into  a  temporal  sovereign,  was  the 
world  to  understand  that  he  was  still  to 
remain  the  instrument  of  those  who  had 

gretended  to  leave  him  independent  ?  Was 
e  to  be  represented  to  be  so  incapable  of 
exercuing  the  functions  of  sovereignty, 
that  be  had  no  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  individual  residing  within  his 
territories,  and  therefore  other  nations 
must  Interfere  to  prescribe  the  spot  to 
which  he  ought  to  be  confined,  before 
their  apprehensions  could  be  allayed  i  He 
believed  the  whole  intelligence  with  re- 
spect to  his  intrigues  in  Naples  was  derived 
from  certain  diplomatic  agents,  who 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  be  doing 
som^hing  like  their  fellow-labourers  at 
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home ;  and  to  whom  red  bags  and  large 
seals  were  the  very  luxuries  of  their 
existence* 

Turning,  however,  from  this  waste  of 
our  legitimate  influence  abroad,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  advert  to  another  subject  of 
complaint,  which  was  no  less  than  the 
mismanaffement  of  the  patronage  belong- 
ing to  the  foreign  department.  It  was 
painful  to  him  to  bring  forward  such  a 
charge;  and  the  more  painful,  as  it  neces- 
sarily affected  some  persons  nearly  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  that  department.  Whilst 
he  expressed  a  hope,  however,  that  a  new 
aystem  of  appointments  would  take  place 
in  the  conduct  of  our  diplomacy,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  personal  feeling  of  hostility 
or  disrespect.  No  man  could  entertain  the 
smallest  objection  to  any  military  disUnc- 
tion  or  appointment  that  atiight  be  con- 
ferred on  lord  Cathcart  or  lord  Stewart ; 
but  other  persons  than  those  who  were 
only  known  to  the  country  as  soldiers,  and 
whose  education  had  been  purely  military, 
were  required  to  execute  the  high  and 
difficult  trusts  of  the  missions  to  reters- 
burgh  and  Vienna.  He  considered  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  touch  generally 
upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  mow  that 
there  had  been  an  abuse  of  this  very  deli- 
cate branch  of  the  public  patronage.  He 
had  long  abstainea  from  alluding  to  it 
openly,  and  it  was  with  sincere  reluctance 
he  now  stated,  that  there  was  but  one 
opmion  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  as  to 
the  fitness  of  lord  Stewart  to  execute  the 
functions  of  minister  at  that  court.  If  the 
noble  lord,  instead  of  inquiring  in  his  own 
person,  would  delegate  another  to  make 
the  inquiry  for  him — for  many  truths 
might  be  told  to  a  third  party  which  could 
not  be  communicated  to  principals— he 
would  venture  to  predict  that  the  result 
would  be  a  similar  representation,  He 
was  confident  that  he  had  never  uttered, 
nor  even  heard,  a  single  sentence  whidi 
reflected  on  the  high  personal  honour  and 
profeuional  merits  of  the  two  noble  lords 
whom  he  had  named,  but  their  education 
itself  afforded  a  presumption  of  their  in- 
adequacy ;  and  whilst  their  appobtments 
were  a  matter  of  regret,  the  wnole  blame 
of  them  rested  with  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, who  conducted  the  fbrdgn  relations 
of  the  country.  It  was  observable,  abo, 
in  the  consideratbn  of  this  subject,  that  a 
military  person,  colonel  Stirling  had  been 
appointed  British  consul  at  Genoa,  al- 
though the  nominatioa  of  Beynolds  and 


Manners  to  similar  offices  called  for  much 
deeper  reprobation. 

Having  commented  at  snch  length  on 
these  various  topics  of  foreign  policy,  it 
remained  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  greatest 
evil  of  all— he  meant  the  present  lamenta- 
ble posture  of  the  constitution.  No  man 
who  wished  well  to  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  this  country,  could  turn  his  eyes 
back  to  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
and  recollect,  without  a  bitter  pang,  the 
hopes  which  it  was  then  natural  and  rea- 
sonable to  indulge  in.  All  who  had  con- 
templated the  improvement  and  extension 
of  education,  the  removal  of  so  many  dis* 
puted  questions,  the  abatement  of  party 
zeal,  and  the  consequent  union  of  senti- 
ment which  had  grown  up  in  the  public 
muid,  must  have  been  grievously  dbap- 
poioted  to  find  a  new  strength  acquired  to 
the  cause  of  bigotry  and  misgovernraent. 
The  anti*catholic  had  begun  to  raise  his 
tone,  and  he  thought  he  could  descry  the 
hands  from  the  hand-work  of  some  noble 
lords,  both  on  the  floor  and  on  the  table, 
from  which  he  was  induced  to  suspect  a 
repetition  of  an  old  and  well-known  in- 
trigue, not  very  favourable  to  some  of  the 
present  mmisters,  and  still  less  favonri^le 
to  the  accession  of  others,  whose  princi- 
ples must  for  ever  prevent  a  connexion 
with  the  authors  and  promoters  of  a  no- 

2»ery  cr^;  but  in  whatever  quarter  such 
igns  might  be  entertained,  their  exist- 
ence, or  the  dread  of  their  existence,  was 
enough  to  damp  the  hopes  of  every  friend 
to  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Cathdic  was,  in  his  view  of 
the  public  interests,  the  all-important 
question ;  it  was  not,  as  sometimes  repre- 
sented, a  mere  question  as  to  ioaivi- 
duals,  but  it  was  whether  Ireland  should 
be  well  or  ill-governed.  UntQ  it  should 
be  carried,  the  same  principle  of  distinc- 
tion which  reigned  in  the  West^Indies  be- 
tween the  planter  and  the  negro  must  ope- 
rate in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  from  re- 
garding each  other  as  brothers  and  fellow 
subjects.  Until  this  question  should  hie 
carried  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  liberal  policy,  our  finanaal  re- 
sources would  derive  no  augmentation 
from  that  quarter,  nor  would  tranquillity 
be  maintained  by  any  other  means  than 
by  an  overwhelming  military  fbrce.  To 
this  disappointment  was  to  be  added  the 
mdancholy  fact,  that  in  this  part  of  the 
empire  we  had  seen  (for  the  first  rime 
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siDce  the  Revolutioo,  in  a  period  of  fo- 
reign an  internal  peace),  with  hardly  do- 
nfestic  dissension  enougn  to  scare  a  child, 
the  liberties  of  the  country  abandoned, 
not  for  a  limited  time,  but  durante  bene 
placitOf  to  the  government.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, fearful  under  all  circumstances, 
was  a  matter  of  peculiar  jealousy  and 
alarm,  when  it  was  considered  to  whom 
this  power  was  intrusted,  and  by  what 
hands  it  was  to  be  exercised.  With  re- - 
gard  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  with  what  scenes  his  ad<^ 
ministration  in  Ireland  had  formerly  been 
attended.  He  presumed  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  ignorant  of  them  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  but  the  circum- 
stances were  on  record !  it  was  not  now  a 
fact  thBt  could  be  controverted,  that  men 
had  been  flogged  with  a  merciless  spirit, 
which  was  not  satiated  till  their  bones  ap- 

rred  to  the  face  of  day.  It  was  not  to 
denied,  that  one  man  who  had  been 
thus  lacerated  had  been  rubbed  over  with 
gunpowder,  in  order  to  be  a  second  time 
mangled,  till  his  bowels  burst  through  his 
wounds,  and  was  then  abandoned  without 
medical  aid.  When  this  man  afterwards 
brought  his  action  against  the  individual 
who  had  inflicted  the  punishment,  it  was 
equally  true  that  that  individual  petitioned 
the  Irish  parliament  for  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity, on  the  avowed  principle  of  his  hav- 
ing employed  torture  in  order  to  extort 
truth.  He  alluded  now  to  the  case  of 
Wright  versus  Fitzgerald,  in  which  the 
attorney-general  had  supported  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  petitioner  had  been  after- 
wards made  a  baronet.  If  all  this  took 
place,  and  the  noble  lord  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  it,  although  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  how  was  he,  sitting  in  Downine- 
street,  to  prevent  similar  barbarities  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  Yorkshire  ?  If  the  go- 
vernment was  substantially  the  same  as  it 
was  at  that  period,  what  greater  security 
was  there  against  the  abuse  of  such  unli- 
mited authority  ?  He  knew  not  how  the 
sagacity  of  lord  Sidmouth  was  to  operate 
more  effectually  than  that  of  his  colleagues 
or  predecessors,  to  prevent  an  innocent 
man  from  being  dragged  from  his  family, 
and  immured  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  on 
the  information  of  such  persons  as  Oliver 
and  Reynolds.  All  that  now  remained 
however,  for  the  House  to  do,  afler  having 
vested  such  powers  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment was,  to  address  the  Crown,  and 
to  press  upon  its  attention  the  necessity 
during  the  recess  of  parliament  of  at  least 
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exercising  them  with  caution,  forbearance, 
and  moderation.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
humbly  to  represent  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, that  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects, 
the  Commons  of  the  united  kingdom  in 
parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  ap- 
proach his  Royal  Highness  with  senti* 
ments  of  attachment  to  his  illustrious  fa- 
mily, and  to  the  sacred  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  seated  them 
upon  the  throne  of  these  realms : 

*<  That  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  session, 
the  commencement  of  which  had  filled 
our  constituents  with  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations that  some  of  their  grievances 
would  be  redressed,  we  deem  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  express  our  deep  concern  that 
the  measures  of  his  Royal  Hishness's  ad- 
visers, have  neither  been  calculated  to 
fulfil  the  hopes,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings, 
nor  to  recover  the  affections  of  the  people : 

**  That  it  is  with  deep  concern  that  we 
observe  in  every  part  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  dominions  nearly  the  same  pressure 
of  distress,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  was  lamented  as  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  country ;  and  that  al- 
though we  are  disposed  to  hope  that  some 
portion  of  the  evil  may  be  temporary,  we 
should  trifle  with  his  Royal  Highness  did 
we  not  declare  our  fixecK  opinion,  that  the 
changes  which  have  happened  in  the 
world  will  prove  permanently  ruinous  to  a 
great  part  of  our  foreign  commerce,  if 
they  are  not  counteracted  by  correspond- 
ing alterations  in  our  commercial  p<^icy, 
and  by  the  extension  of  uur  intercourse 
with  countries  removed  from  the  influence 
of  our  rivals ;  but  that  we  have  heard  with 
surprise  and  regret,  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  advisers,  an  avowal  of  principles, 
which  remove  to  a  hopeless  distance  all 
expectations  of  seeing  so  salutary  a  system 
adopted  ;  that  we  find  that  they  dare  not 
oppose  themselves  to  the  conflict  of  the 
mercantile  interests,  by  whicli  they  repre- 
sent themselves  to  be  surrounded;  that 
to  the  menaces  and  importunities  of  indi- 
viduals they  sacrifice  tneir  own  declared 
opinions:  and  that,  instead  of  anxiously 
seeking  for  the  means  of  restoring  the 
healthfiil  state  of  British  commerce,  they 
remain  passive  spectators  of  its  progressive 
decline,  and  abandon  their  duty  towards 
the  whole  empire,  in  order  to  escape  the 
mterested  clamours  of  a  few : 

<<  That  equally  great  has  been  our  dia- 
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appontmeiit  ni  fiodioff  that  no  mcatorct 
lufe  be«n  adopted  for leneningthe  enor- 
motts  weight  of  the  taxes,  grievous  even  in 
prosperous  times,  but  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  hardly  to  be  endured.  That, 
when  we  consider  how  heavily  those  bur- 
thens press  on  the  trade  of  the  country  di- 
Binismng  at  once  our  home  consumption 
and  our  power  of  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  and  reflect  that,  in  a  season  of 
general  distress,  the  operation  of  the  poor 
bws  inevitably  throws  an  unequal  snare 
•f  the  load  upon  the  land,  we  ave  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  more  powerful  reasons  for  re* 
dudng  the  excessive  amount  of  taxation ; 
the  mors  especially  because  experience 
kas  proved  the  revenue  itself  to  have  been 
injured  by  that  excess :  that  after  the  re- 
turn of  peace  we  had  hoped  that  a  new 
and  permanent  arrangement  of  onr  finan- 
cial svstem  would  have  been  attempted  on 
sound  and  liberal  principles,  alike  Avoora- 
ble  to  the  resources  or  the  state,  and  to 
the  private  wealth  of  the  people,  in  which 
alone  the  foundations  of  puolic  revenue 
can  be  surely  laid  ;  but  that  here  a^ain 
we  are  disappointed :  that  his  Royal  High- 
Bess's  advisers,  with  the  evidence  before 
their  eves  of  trade  sinking  under  the  pres- 
sure of  taxes,  and  the  income  of  the  state 
oonstantlv  declining,  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  people  incresse  and  theif  industry  de- 
cays, seem  resolved  to  defer  the  settle- 
ment of  the  finances,  as  if  they  waited  for 
some  opportunity  of  reitoring  the  income 
tax,  which  we  trusted  that  our  vote  of 
that  session  had  for  ever  destroyed;  nor  is 
it  amongst  the  least  of  the  srievances 
whereof  we  complain,  that,  while  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue  b  acknowledged, 
no  eflBeictual  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
public  expenditure,  which  is  kept  upon 
the  footing  of  former  wars  in  order  to  sup- 
port unprecedented  military  eitablisn- 
aaentj,  equally  strange  to  the  habits  ruin- 
ous to  the  wealth,  and  fiual  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country. 

''  That,  while  the  measures  of  his  Royal 
Highness*s  advisers  at  home  are  oilculsted 
to  afibrd  no  relief  either  to  the  labouring 
finances  of  the  state,  or  the  insupporuble 
sulbrings  of  our  countrymen,  we  regret 
to  observe,  that  a  course  of  pSiicy  has 
been  pursued  towards  foreign  states,  at 
once  injurious  to  the  prosperity,  and  de* 
srading  to  the  character  of  the  nation :  on 
tne  one  hand  we  see,  with  humiliation, 
that  all  the  blood  and  treasure  so  lavishly 
bestowed,  and  all  the  triumphs  of  our  arms 
bave  failed  to  secure  to  us  the  most  ordi- 
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nary  ahare  of  influence  with  the  very  pow« 
ers  which  owe  their  existence  to  our 
efforts,-^while,  on  the  other,  we  perceive 
with  shame  and  disgust  the  authority  of 
the  British  name  prostituted  to  sanction 
every  abuse  of  power  ^u^every  invasion  of 
national  independence ;— every  encroach* 
ment  upon  popular  rights ;— and  that  lately 
we  have  witnessed,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  the  humbling  sight  of  British  mer- 
chants oppressed,  without  tho  hopes  of 
redress,  by  a  petty  tyrant  whom  our  in- 
fluence  had  raised  to  power,  and  an  autho* 
rized  British  minister  joining  in  the  boot* 
less  persecution  of  an  unoronding  indivt- 
dual,  for  the  purpose  of  courtbg  more 
powerful  sovereigns : 

**  That  it  is  a  (arther  consequence  of 
the  same  false  principles,  and  the  same 
imbecility,  which  mark  the  administration 
of  our  foreign  aSiirs,  that  laying  down  no 
certain  line  of  conduct  respecting  the  ftn* 
tercourse  with  South  America,  but  sway- 
ed bjr  the  groundless  prejudices  against 
colonial  ri^ts,  which  nave  survivM  the 
first  American  war,  his  Royal  HighnMs*s 
advisers  have  soQceeded  in  disconcerting 
the  commercial  plans  of  our  own  country- 
men, and  exciting  the  univei^sal  distrust 
of  the  independent  party,  while  they  have 
failed  in  giving  satisuctton  to  the  ^amsh 
and  Portuguese  governments :  nor  can  wa 
refrain  from  lamenting,  that,  afker  the  un* 
paralleled  sacrifices  made  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  those  dynasties,  it  should  be 
found  impottible  to  obtain  from  them  a 
renunciation  of  the  execrable  traffic  in  hu« 
man  flesh,  carried  on,  by  their  authority, 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  former  example, 
and  very  far  surpassing,  in  its  repugnance 
to  the  law  of  nations,  the  French  aggres« 
sions  against  themselves,  which  we  inter- 
fered to  repel: 

<'  That  when  indeed  we  recollect  the 
prodigious  eflbrts  made  by  this  country 
during  the  late  contest,  and  contemplate 
the  intolerable  burthens  which  they  nave 
entailed  upon  all  classes  of  his  Royal 
Highness*s  subjects,  however  gratifying 
may  be  the  reflection,  that  the  triumphs 
of  our  arms  exalted  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  it  is  truly  painful  to  mark 
the  truth  which  every  dinr's  experience 
forces  upon  our  belief,  that  the  fruit  of 
those  costly  victories  hath  been  thrown 
awav  by  the  incapacity  of  his  Royal 
Highneai's  confidential  advisers :  even  the 
arrangement  of  the  continent,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own,  and  boasted  would 
be  permanent,  offers  no  prospect  of  stabi- 
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Hty  to  cdanterbalatice  the  narrowneM  of 
the  priticiplea  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the jproflrgacY  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  effected :  for,  besides  the  weakness 
naturally  inherent  in  etery  such  transac- 
tlon,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the 
people,  whose  interests  have  been  sacrific- 
ed to  it,  we  observe  the  greater  continen- 
tal powers  rather  extending  their  arma- 
ments than  returning  to  peaceable  pur- 
suits ;-^the  inferior  sovereigns  striving  to 
follow  their  example;  and  leagues  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  with  unexplained  views 
taking  place  of  the  ancient  and  known  re- 
lations between  friendly  states,  while 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  trusting  for  her 
inftuence  to  the  weight  of  her  high  charac- 
ter, the  popularfty  of  pure  and  liberal 
principle,  the  knowledge  of  her  command- 
ing resources,  and  above  all  the  incalcula- 
ble effect  of  her  entire  disinterestedness, 
has  been  involved  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  courts,  has  submitted  to  take  her 
rank  among  them  as  a  second-rate  militaiy* 
power,  and  adopted  a  system  of  constant 
mtetmeddliog,  oeneath  her  dignity,  as  it 
k  destructive  df  her  auUiority ;  and  that 
we  observe  with  astonishment  and  regret, 
Aat  in  order  stfil  more  efifectuallv  to  in- 
ilure  the  failure  of  such  schemes,  their  ex- 
ecution has  In  many  instances  been  in- 
trusted to  mcapable  hands,  according  to 
the  novel  and  reprehensible  plan,  which 
seems  to  be  followed,  of  bestowing  the 
higher  patronage  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment upon  persons  recommend^  by  fBDii- 
ly  connexion  or  by  military  rank,  and  re- 
warding with  its  inferior  posts  the  basest 
species  of  political  service : 

**  But  that  when  we  turn  from  survey- 
ing the  effects  of  mismanagement  upon 
our  national  wealth  and  our  influence 
abroad,  to  contemplate  the  blows  which 
have  been  sustained  by  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
faithful  subjects,  we  are  filled  with  a  con- 
cern so  much  the  deeper,  by  bow  much 
those  interests  are  inestimably  dearer  to  a 
free  people :  that  to  serve  the  unworthy 
pui^oses  of  a  court  intrigue,  for  diminish- 
ing the  influence  of  some  distinguished 
men,  and  widening  the  difference  that 
unhappily  divides  others  from  his  Royal 
Highness's  confidence,  we  have  seen  the 
attempt,  already  partially  successful,  to 
revive  the  senseless  clamours  of  a  mis- 
guided multitude  against  his  Royal  High- 
ness's Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  to 
embody,  as  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
meqti   those  bigotted  doctrines,  which, 
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afler  weakening  die  atraagth  of  the  eospirs 
in  war,  oocasioo  the  necessity  for  a  staod* 
ing  arm^,  that  exhausts  its  resources  and 
undermmesits  liberties  in  peace:  aoria 
it  one  class  of  his  Royal  Highness's  sub« 
jects  alone  who  have  to  lament  the  injury 
to  their  constitutional  rights  which  this 
fatal  session  has  brought  about :  that  the 
measures  so  disastrous  to  public  liberty, 
which  his  Royal  Highness's  advisers  have 
prevailed  upon  parliament  to  sanction,  are 
all  the  answer  that  has  been  given  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people  \  all  the  return  made 
for  their  unalterable  attachoient  to  the 
constitutidn ;  all  the  means  taken  to  jus« 
tify  or  fulfil  tlieir  anxious  expectations ; 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  prorogation,  which 
will  leave,  for  the  firit  time  since  the  re- 
volution, the  most  precious  of  their  righte 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  those  advisertf 
we  deem  it  our  duty,  alike  towards  bia 
suffering  but  faithful  subjects,  and  towarde 
his  Royal  Highness,  smemnly  to  desire 
that  so  vast  and  perilous  a  trust  be  no  wise 
abused :  that  when  we  consider  into  whose 
keeping  the  personal  freedom  of  each  in-^ 
dividual  in  the  kingdom  is  delivered,  and 
reflect  that  among  the  confidential  ser- 
vants of  hfs  Royal  Highness,  are  to  be 
fbund  both  those  who  exercised  the 
powers  of  government  in  Ireland  during 
the  darkest  period  of  her  history,  those 
whose  general  incapacity  has  been  record- 
ed by  their  colleagues,  and  those  whom 
recent  proceedings  have  stamped  as  inade- 
quate to  contend  with  the  wdes  of  their 
own  agents,  we  may  well  be  alarmed  at 
die  prospect  of  the  approaching  recess; 
but  we  deem  It  a  sacred  duty  not  to  sepa- 
rate without  expressing  our  earnest  ex- 
pectation, that  His  Royal  Highness  will 
discountenance,  by  aU  means,  the  em- 
I^oyment  of  persons  pretendine  to  be 
spies,  and  in  reality  contrivers  ofsedition 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  the  encouragement 
of  whose  miworthy  artifices  must  end  in 
the  destruction  of  innocent  individuals, 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  and  irri- 
trievably  alienate  the  affections  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects :  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  institute  a  rigorous  inquiry  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  into  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  execution  of  the 
new  laws  during  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament." 

Lord  Castlereagh  began  with  observing, 
that  afler  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  ad- 
dress which  he  had  thought  proper  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  Housci  he 
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fidt  hinielf  entitled  to  troipaM  for  some 
time  OB  their  indulegDce.    if  the  object 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  indeed 
hid  been  deliberation,  and  not  inflamma- 
tioot  his  speech  would  hate  been  unneces- 
Siiry;  for  one  psrt  of  it  consisted   of 
statements  which  formed  a  proper  ground 
4>f  inquiry,   and    another  of  aBsertions, 
vhicb,  if  true»  ought  long  since  to  hiMre 
led  to  an  impeachment.     But  the  hon. 
and  learned   gentleman  had  not  stated 
either  to  be  his  object  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  could  not  but  think  it  smsular, 
thai  he  should  have  occupied  himself  the 
whole  session  in  preparing  an  extended 
pamphlet,  in  the  shape  of  a  speech,  and 
embracing  a  considerable  quantity  of  li« 
belloua  matter  which  he  had  reaenred,  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  generosity  or 
candour,  to  be  directed  agamst  him  and 
bis  friends  on  the  last  da^  of  the  session. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  that  he  bad 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  been  merely  to  place  his  proposed  ad- 
dreaa  upon  record,   without  going  into 
any  elaborate  review  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  situation  of  the  country.     He 
disdained  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the 
hon*  and  learned  gentleman's  liberality 
towards  either  himi  or  those  who  were 
dear  to  him,  although  he  relied  confidently 
on  the  liberality  of  the  House.     It  was 
his  wish,  not  only  to  protect  hfanself,  but 
parliameotfrom  that  system  of  running  it 
down  of  which  they  had  that  night  wit* 
passed  so  conspicuous  an  instance.    A 
more   opprobrious   or   unjust   reflection 
could  not  be  thrown  on  the  character  of 

Cliameat,  than  to  declare  that  it  had 
tn  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  the 
people.  Every  man  with  whom  public 
dtt^  was  the  huh  of  oooduct  must  admit, 
that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  been 
directed  to  this  subject  with  a  diligence  un- 
•xamnled ;  with  the  most  lively  aympatfay ; 
and  toat  it  had  led  not  only  to  the  most 
useful  mvest^^ation,  but  to  measures  of 
the  greatest  practical  utility.  It  was  true, 
that  parliament  had  been  called  together 
at  a  moment  of  general  sufiering;  and 
without  referring  here  to  the  direct  steps 
taken  for  alleviating  it,  he  must  contend 
that  those  measures  which  were  repro* 
bated  as  an  invasion  of  liberty  bad  af* 
fiMded  substantial  relief  in  protecting  the 
hoMsland  the  industrious  against  those 
who  hoped  to  make  a  pretended  reform 
the  instrument  and  means  of  disturbing 
thepibiio  peaoe.    These  were  the  pro- 


ceedings which  had  sustained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  and  enabled  the 
man  who  loved  it  to  labour  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  familly  without  dreading  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.     Parliament,  he 
repeated,  would  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
driveller,  if  it  had  listened  at  suoi  a  time 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  aeutleman's  pro- 
jects of  reform.    The  difference  between 
his  views  on  this  subject,  and  those  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  proceeded 
probably  from  the  different  grounds  on 
which  they  were  formed.    He  considered 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  de- 
sirous of  introduciog  changes  into  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  of  a  revdu- 
tionary  nature.     His  own  principle,  on 
the  contrary,  was,  that  it  would  be  dan^ 
gerous  to  yield  to  any  but  gradual  im- 
provement, arising  from,  and  dictated  by 
experience.    The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman contemplated  as  desirable,  or  at 
least  favoured,  the  progress  of  alteration 
which  he  was  satisfied  would  subvert  in- 
stead of  maintaining  or  improving   the 
constitution.     The  wutary  operation  ctf 
the  policy  pursued  by  parliament  was  ma- 
nifested not  only  in  the  increasing  value 
of  the  fimdsy  which  in  the  course  of  the 
session  had  risen  from  6S  to  79,  but  in 
that  of  every  other  description  of  pro- 
I>erty.    There  never,  in  fact,  was  a  sea- 
sion  durinff  which  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  more  successfully  applied 
in  devising  the  means  of  practical  relief 
to  9!^ii!k  of  great  magnitude  and  extent ; 
or  at  the  close  of  which  more  triumphant 
evidence  of  it  was  disclosed.      Nothing 
but  a  perverted   mind,  or  an  uncandil 
spirit  towards  parliaoient«   could  induce 
any  one  to  regard  their  proceedings  as  in- 
dicative of  any  hostilitv  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people^    But  had  toe  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who,  at  a  former  period  of  the 
session,  had  read  to  the  House  another 
elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  miserable  stale 
of  the  country,  ever  started  one  rational 
idea,  or  submitted  a  single  plan,  for  the 
diminution  of  the  public  burthens  ?   No ; 
but  his  constant  complaint  wag,  that  no^ 
thing  had  been  dene;  and  that  theeslaf 
blishment  was  not  lowered.     This  assert 
tion  was  repeated,  although  the  establish- 
ment  had  been   redoc^   from    20    to 
18,000,00(tf.— a  reduction  larger  than  hsd 
been  anticipated  by  the  most  rigid  critic 
ci»m.     Was  it  a  proof  that  nothing  had 
been  done,  that  no  report  had  ytrt  been 
presented  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  best  mefna  of  improving 
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the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  an  inquiry  so 
difficult  and  so  extensive  ?  If  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  prepare  and  digest  a 
better  system  in  so  snort  a  times  the  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  the  poor,  showed  that 
parliament  had  exertea  itself  to  supply 
immediate  relief  to  the  distress  of  the 
lower  classes.    The  hon.  and  lesmed  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  have  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dissertation  on  our  commercial 
policy,  for  the  purpose  of  makine  an  ex- 
clusive attack  upon  his  public  character. 
He  did  not  believe  that  his  object  was  in- 
quiry ;  because  if  it  was,  he  must  give 
him  credit  for  the  ability  to  carry  it  into 
execution.    He  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of 
congress,  find  of  the  allied  powers  subse- 
quently ;  and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise, 
considering  the  anxiety  with  which  some 
persons  had  watched  over  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  a  certain  family,  that  those 
who  had  achieved  their  overthrow  should 
be  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  obloquy 
to  them.    But  with  reference*to  our  com« 
mercial   policy,  he  must  deny  that   his 
right  hon.    friend  (Mr.   Kebmson)  had 
ever  supported  the  abstract  principle  of  a 
system  of  exclusion.     All  he  had  main- 
tained was,  that  we  could  not  adopt  such 
liberal  principles,  as  it  was  desirable  that 
the  world  should  act  on  generally,  whilst 
the  sjstem  of  protection  and  counter  pro- 
tection was  maintained  in  other  countries; 
that  a  more  enlarged  policy  must  be  pro- 
gressive and  mutual,  and  could  not  be 
adopted  ner  saltum,  as  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed ffentleman  appeared  to  think.    Had 
he,  however,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  any 
particular  branch  of  the  system,  it  would 
not  have  been  refused.     He  now  came, 
certainly   labouring  under  great   disad- 
vantages, to  notice  in  detail  those  charges 
which  were  personal  to  himself  or  to  those 
who  were  dear  to  him ;  and  he  must  de- 
clare that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  mode  of  treating  this 
subject  which  called  upon  him  to  view  it 
in  the  light  of  grace,  or  courtesy,  or  libe- 
rality.^   His  description    of  the  alleged 
cruelties  which  had  been  practised  during 
the  administration  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member,  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  made  the  foundation  of  .an  im- 
peachment, if  they  were  believed  to  be 
true,  and  not  have  been  reserved  to  be 
brought  forward  in  a  strain  of  black,  ma- 
lignant, and  libellous  insiniiatioa  on  the 
last  day  of  a  sessioiH« 
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Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  order,  and  sub« 
mitted,  that  these  were  expressions  which 
were  not  consistent  with  the  decorum  and 
dignity  of  their  proceedings.  He  consi- 
dered that  the  noble  lord  was  exceeding 
the  usual  licence  of  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. 

Lord  CasUereagh  insisted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  employed  in- 
sinuations which  he  was  bound  to  expose 
and  to  repel. 

Mr.  Bonnet  contended^  that  nothing  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned  triend 
which  could  justify  the  noble  lord's  aspe- 
rity of  observation. 

Mr.  Canning  u>prehended,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  tnat  the  word  libellous 
was  strictly  applicable  to  whatever  was 
said  in  parliament  which,  in  the  case  of 
its  being  printed,  would  constitute  a  libel. 
^  Mr.  Brougham  admitted,  that  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  noble  lord's  conduct  called 
for  explanation  from  him,  and  even  ex- 
cused some  warmth  in  the  conduct  of  his 
defence. 

Lord  Castlereagh  resumed.    He  would 
not  shrink  from  asserting  that  the  expres- 
sions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
applied  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  to 
transactions   which    took   place   twenty 
years  ago,  were  unjust  to  individuals,  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  service,  and  <mucu- 
lated  to  lend  countenance  to  the  machi- 
nations of  traitors.      He  must   protest 
against  another  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
speech  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
mans  observations  with  regard  to  Srenoa, 
nor  could  ministers  be  responsible  for  our 
foreign  relations  under  such  a  perversion 
of  the  purposes  of  that  House.    He  would 
maintam,  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  nothing  was  more 
strongly  to  be  deprecated  than  the  u)- 
licy  which  he  recommended,  of  the  gremr 
powers  making  use  of  their  influence  to 
force  commercial  regulations  on  weaker 
states.    It  would  be  an  equally  unjust  and 
unsound  principle  of  commercial  inter- 
course for  this  country  to  aim  at  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a   distinct   cast  of  British 
merchants    in   foreign    states,    enjoying 
particular  exemptions,  instead  of  those 
reciprocal  advantages  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  rights  and  interests  of  every 
people.    He  would  zealously  maintain  the 
privileges  of  our  merchants,  in  conformity 
with  subsisting  treaties;  but  he  never 
would  adopt  the  hollow,  despotic,  and 
illiberal  policy^-a  policy  directly  contrary 
to  erery  principle  of  national  law— of  es« 
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tortiag   concessions    of   mercantile   ad- 
vantage by  means  of  political  superiority. 
If  there  was  any  thing  on  which  he  could 
undertake  to  justify  himself  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  it  was  with  respect  to 
the    policy   which    had    been    pursued 
towards  Spain  and  South  America.    His 
majesty's  ministers  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach  themselves  with  on  that  subject. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  meant 
that  the  country  had  not  the  same  com- 
merce with  South  America  that  it  ever 
had,  he  denied  the  statements  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in- 
dulged himself.    He  nrnily  believed  that 
the  country  had  nothing  left  to  desire 
with  that  portion  of  the  worid.    Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  efiPect 
any  course  of  policy  by  wliich  South 
America  would  have  been  more  friendly 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ?     On 
the  contrary,  he  Herd  C.)  was  afraid  that 
much  injury  had  Deen  done,  not  only  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  by 
others,  from  the  speeches  which  had  been 
made  in  that  House.      The   hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  with  the  peculiar  fitel- 
ings  which  he  displayed  on  several  occa- 
sions, had  stated,  that  all  personal  liberty 
had  been  invadeil ;  but  he  (lord  C.)  could 
only  say,  that  those  individuals  who  con- 
sulted the  best  interests  of   the  nation 
essentially  differed  from  him.    In  his  opi- 
nion, the  hon.  and  learned  genUeman  was 
a  very  bad  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe.     The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
actedprecisely  as  the  treaties  intended  he 
should  act.     He  never  heard  any  im- 
peachment of  the  conduct  of  that  great 
oaptain;  and  regretted,  no  less  than  he 
was  surprised,  to  hear,  the  learned  gentle 
man  say,  that  we  were  trying  to  manage  our 
aifiurs  rather  by.miliury  than  by  civil 
operations.      He  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  all  those  who  regarded  the  welfare 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  had  acted  with 
nothing  more  than  a  becoming  precaution ; 
they  had  merely  entertained  those  ordi- 
nary jealousies  which   existing  circom- 
-atanoes  so  imperiously  demanded.     But 
the    hon.  and    learned   gentleman    has 
talked  of  that  individual  to  whom  the 
document  referred  (Lucien  Bonapart4)» 
being  solely  enga^  in  literary  pursuiu 
in  writioR  verses,  in  arranging  an  heroic 
poem.    It  did,  however,  happen  that  that 
eeme  Individiul  was  fired  by  a  spirit  of  a 
^ary  different  kind   on   the   return   of 
finoMpartfe  from  Elba.    Jho  sms  cha- 


racter and  energy  that  at  a  more  early 
period  he  had  exerted,  and  which  led  to 
the  usurpation  of  his  brother,  was  not 
less  ardently  operative  in  those  latter 
days,  when  the  world  was  so  near  bebff 
replonged  into  all  its  recent  horrors,  ana 
Europe  being  ifgam  shook  to.  its  centre. 
We  should  indeed  be  drivellers  if  we  had 
suffered  men  of  that  description,  in* 
fluenced  by  their  views  and  passions  to 
traverse  the  world  at  their  pleasure,  and 
after  having  matured  their  schemesy  and 
revisited  us  with  the  calamitv,  to  come 
here  and  deceive  the  meed  of  the  hon.  and 
learned   genUeman's  approbation.      We 

Sursued  another  course,  and  being  re- 
uced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  imprison- 
ing the  head  of  that  family,  we  aid  not 
push  our  precautions  farther  with'.respect 
to  other  branches  than  a  sound  discretion 
warranted.  Ifthe  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  hopM  of  the  partisans  of  that  system 
were  extinct,  he  begged  to  assure  htm  he 
was  mistaken.     The  perverse  spirit  wo 
yet  alhre  and  active ;  it  went  on  persever* 
mgly  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  to 
combine  all  possible  means  for  its  objecty 
and  a  large  and  active  branch  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  passed  over  to  America.    A 
{)assage   across    the  Atlantic    was    not 
ikely  to  neutralize  it.    The  House  and 
the  country,  therefore,  would  take  the 
authority  of  those  who  felt  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  the  restriction    adverted  to-~ 
they  were  best  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
prudence   of  the   precaution,   and   the 
country  would,   no  doubt,   respect  the 
decision.      The   hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  in  the  same  spirit  of  indul- 
gence, expressed  his  fears  for  the  duration 
of  the  repose  of  Europe.    It  wu  most 
probable  that  the  speech  about   to  be 
delivered  from  the  throne,  would  advert 
to  the  nature  of  our  prospects  on  that 
head.    But  he  (Mr.  B.)  who  looked  with 
such  gloomy  views  at  the  possibility  of  ita 
continuance,  was  anxious  to  spread  the 
alarm  by  his  prophecies  and  fearful  ap- 
prehensions.   He  saw  with  terror  the  con- 
tinuance of  large  armies,  and  on  these  he 
founded  his  alarma  for  the  continuance  of 
peace.      But  he  (lord  C.)  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  not  natural,  that,  rescued 
as  the  powers  of  Europe  were  by  the 
efbru  of  public  force,  they  should  be  still 
disposed  to  continue  a  considerable,  part 
of  that  military  eatablishmenty  to  guard 
against  the  machinatjpns  of  the  friends  of 
reroltttioo?    It  wai  tho  alam  that  the 
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danger  was  not  yet  over— that  the  spirit 
yet  stalked  abrofv),  and  was  intent  on  its 
objects,  that  operated  to  delay  the  reduc- 
tion which  the  state  of  the  nnances  ren« 
dered  necessary,  and  not  any  spirit  of  con- 

2iiest,    The  npble  lord  next  proceeded  to 
efend  the  particular  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments in  his  official  sphere.    The  discre- 
tion which  I  have  used  in  making  certain 
appointments  in  foreign  countries,  has, 
(said  the  noble  lord)  been  referred  to,  but 
1  am  not  disposed  to  treat  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  any  acrimony.     I  however 
deny  any  intention  of  giving  a  military 
character  to  our  foreim  diplomacy,  or 
that  tt  was  the  principle  oi  the  treaty  of 
Paris  to  abandon  our  insular  policy,  or 
assume  the  tone  and  port  of  a  military 
power.    The  appointment  of  lords  Cath- 
cart  and  Stewart,  has  been  censured  by 
the  hon.  member,  because  they  had  not 
been  brought  up  regulariy  for  the  diplo« 
natic  service  of  the  country.    They  were, 
however,   selected,   when   unfortunately 
the  military  relations  of  the  country  were 
so  mixed  up  with  the  diplomatic,  that  if 
the  government  had  sent  out  one  of  the 
old  trained  diplomatists,  they  must  also  have 
sent  with  him  a  general  officer,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  power  would  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  latter.     It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  these  two  individuals  were 
attached  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  allied 
armies.    I  hope  I  am  not  so  blinded  by 
my  attachment  to  a  brother  whom  I  sin- 
cerely love,  as  not  to  perceive  any  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  powers  of  lord  Stewart  to 
fulfil  his  office*    To  roe  his  aeal  and  good 
sense  appeared  calculated  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interests ;  but  were  I  ignorant  of  his 
fiiults,  they  would  not  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  my  colleagues.    The  two 
other  appointments  alludc^d  to,  were  those 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Manners^As 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  he  had  never  heard  any 
thing  to  his  prejudice ;  he  had  originally 
engaged  in  treason,  and  by  his  discovery 
made  the  atonement.    It  was  inconsistent 
with  the  iu^nor  of  government  to  allow 
such   a   man    to    wander   through    the 
country,  and  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
these  frequent  denunciations  could  not 
contribute  to  his  personal  safety.      He 
(lord  €.)  was  not  secretary  in  Ireland 
when  Reynolds  gave  his  information.    It 
was  to  Mr.  Pelham  that  the  dtsclosores 
were  made.      Three  juries  had  believed 
his  testimony,  and  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
■sons  considered  it  unimpeached.    That 
in  the  «BtiaBation  of  the  hon*  baraoet  (air 
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F.  Burdett)  such  a  man  appeared  in  a 
degraded  li^ht,  was,  without  imputing  im* 
proper  motives,  not  unnatural,  from  the 
habits  of  personal  association  that  hon. 
baronet  had  with  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Reynolds  could  have  do  recommendation* 
The  preiudice  was  not,  however,  general. 
Lord  Chichester  thought  so  well  of  his 
character,  as  to  appoint  him  to  the  res» 
pectable  situation  of  postmaster-general 
at  Lisbon.      The  corporation  of  Dublin 
did  not  deem  him  unworthy,  and  gave 
him    for    his   services    the    freedom    of 
their  body.      The  Guild  of  merchants, 
who  voted  him  the  honour  of  their  Guild, 
did  not  concur  in  those  feelings  of  repro* 
bation.    His  testimony  was  not  alone  un« 
impeached,   but  was  supported    by  the 
confessions  of  the    traitors    themselves* 
O'Connor  and  251  other  traitors  confessed 
their  guilt  and  upheld  the  truth  of  his 
statement.      Mr.  Reynolds  was  also,  » 
man  in  respectable  circnmstances,  and  by 
no  means  likely  to  prostitute  his  talents 
for  the  public  service.      He  considered 
him,  therefore,  as  an  individual  assigned 
unjustly  to  persecution,  and  in  truth  as  aa 
object  against  whom  the  most  unfounded 
insinuations 'had   been  brought.      Now, 
(said  the  noble  lord)  we  come  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Manners.    The  learned  gentlemaa 
speaks  of  **  the  notorious  Mr.  Manners, 
the  gross  libeller— the  editor  of  the  Sa* 
tirist  !'*    However  notorious  he  might  be 
I  can  assure  the  House,  that  I  knew  no* 
thing  of  Mr.  Manners.    The  leanied  gen« 
tleman  has  trumped  op  this  appointment 
as  a  very  important  ttiins— whereas  the 
office  is  one  of  merely  20(¥.  a  year  in  the 
state  of  Massachussets.    I  knew  not  that 
Mr.  Manners  was  engaged  in  any  literary 
work,  and  I  was  equally  ignorant  that  hia 
character  had  ever  been  arraigned  in  any 
court  whatever.    All  I  did  was,  to  desire 
Mr.  Hamilton,    the  under  secretary  of 
state,  to  converse  with  Mr.  Manners,  and 
to  report  whether  he  was  calculated  to 
perform  those  functions  which  were  at^ 
tached  to  the  situation  of  consul.    From 
him  I  understood  that  Mr.  Manners  was  a 
very  well  educated  miw,  end  perfectly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  tlm 
office.    The  learned  gentleman  says,  that 
Mr.  Manners  received  the  sentence  of  a 
court  of  justice,  on  the  floor  of  the  King^ 
bench.    Now,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  Mr.  Manners  wak  a  mem- 
ber, would  prove  the  trivial  nature  of  his 
ofieooe.    In  the  year  1BI%  Mr.  Maaneia 
who  Wis  atndying  tiss  peofeaBOB  of  the 
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liw,  appHed  to  bo  called  to  the  bar.  The 
benchen  of  Lincob't^n  mooted  a  pobt 
m  hb  caae ;  they  doubted  whether  he  had 
a  right,  in  consequeDce  of  the  proeecutioa 
ia  qoeatloDi  to  be  enrolled  in  that  highlj 
honourable  profeation.  Thev  decided 
in  hit  favour;  and  I  am  tore  the  learned 
gentleman  will  not  deny  that  if  he  be  fit 
to  be  a  lawyeri  he  is  fit  to  be  a  consul. 
The  benchers  of  LincoInVinn  informed 
him»  that  they  woidd  not  appoint  him  until 
the  whole  case  was  seen  into.  The  indf* 
tidoal  who  objected  to  him  was  called  to 
give  his  statement  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ners was  directed  to  send  inhisanswer.  Mr. 
Manners  requested  the  present  attorney'* 

Smeral,  then  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  was  on 
e  occasion  alluded  to,  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  to  state  whether  there  was 
any  thing  in  his  conduct,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  trial,  which  ought  to  operate  to  his  dis- 
advantsge  as  a  candidate  for  the  long- 
robe.  Such  an  answer  was  giren  as  was 
perfectljr  satisfactoiy.  When  the  bench- 
ers of  Lincoln's-inn  inTestigated  the  case, 
they  considered  the  character  of  Mr.  Man- 
ners perfectly  established,  as  that  of  a 
person  worthy  of  being  called  to  the  bar. 
The  ease  to  which  dlusion  has  been  made 
was  that  of  Finnerty  v.  Manners,  for  a  li- 
bel. In  jnenifomng  this  case,  I  disclaim 
any  personal  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
Ob  a  recent  occasion,  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  call  Mr.  Finnerty  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  what  he  said  respecting  me;  but 
I  now  dedare,  that  nothing  but  a  deep 
sense  of  the  duty  I  owed  to  the  public 
could  on  any  account  have  induced  me  to 
undertake  that  action.  The  next  appoint- 
meat  objected  to  b^  the  learned  gentle- 
man  is  that  of  an  mdividual  at  Genoa. 
The  complaint  here  was,  that  this  gentle- 
nan^  had  been  in  his  majesty's  military 
service,  and  was,  therefore,  unfit  for  the 
eiril  office  to  which  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated. ^  I  do  not  think  die  appointment 
at  all  improper.  I  have  known  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to  for  twenty  yesrs,  and, 
as  fer  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
jtidgtng  a  more  honourable  individual 
does  not  exist.  The  idea  that  mercantile 
business  should  only  be  conducted  by 
men  regularly  bred  to  commerce,  is  not 
good  to  the  extent  lo  which  the  learned 
gentleman  pushed  it.  In  situations,  such 
as  that  to  which  this  gentleman  is  ap* 
poimed,  the  less  partianty  that  is  appa- 
rent the  better.  The  learned  gentleman 
as  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  a  consul 
tt  Buenos  Ayres.      Mr.  Stapleton's  ap- 


pointmenl  wis  made  during  the  adminio* 
tration  of  marquis  Welleslcy,  and  cer* 
tainly  1  conceive  thatit was  a  very  proper 
one. 

Lastly,  to  make  his  pamphlet  oom- 
plete,  the  learned  gentleoum  has  entered 
into  an  argument  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion* Now  that  the  question  has,  for  the 
present,  gone  by,  the  learned  gentleman 
eomes  forward  as  the  great  friend  of  the 
Catholics,  as  their  determined  liberator— 
now,  when  the  time  of  exertion  has 
elapsed,  he  declares,  that  the  country  can 
never  be  safe  or  happy,  until  their  dahns 
are  acceded  to.  i  wish  the  question  to 
be  settled—-!  am  anxious  that  the  Catho- 
lics should  be  relieved— but,  if  this  ques* 
tion  is  to  be  used,  as  it  has  been  used  by 
the  learned  gentknnan  this  night,  for  the 
puqposo  of  exciting  angry  fbeungs  against 
those  who  were  most  seolous  in  promote 
ing  its  success — ^then,  I  say,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  not  be  mentioned.  With 
respect  to  Irchmd,  I  know  I  never  shall 
bo  forgiven.  I  have,  with  man^  othera^ 
incurrM  the  inexpiable  guikof  preserr- 
mg  that  main  branch  of  the  British  tm* 
pire,  from  that  separation  which  the 
traitors  of  Irsland,  m  conjunction  with  a 
foreign  power,  had  meditated.  We  know 
how^  far  the  treaty  on  this  subject  was 
carried  into  effect— we  know  how  solemnly 
it  was  Bsade— we  know  the  dreadful  dan« 
gers  which  were  attendant  on  it.  Those 
who  were  foiled  in  their  attempt,  have 
consoled  themselves  by  endeavouring  as^ 
far  as  they  oould,  to  throw  calumny  on 
my  name  and  character.  For  what  rea- 
son i  because  I  exerted  mjrself  to  defend 
the  people  of  Ireland  l^om  the  conspiracy 
which  surrounded  them.  My  conduct  has 
been  the  constant  theme  of  invective. 
But  I  think  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
me,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  never  liad  a  cruel  or  an  unkind  heart. 
I  believe  they  would  not  think  that  T  went 
fiuther  io  prosecuting  even  the  guilty,  in 
Irehmd  than  necessity  required— or  that 
I  had  recourse  to  measures  beyond  what 
the  danger  of  the  times  imperatively  de- 
manded. If  there  were  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  (and  I  never  denied 
that  there  were),  tliey  must  fall  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  provoked  that  guilty 
and  unnatural  rebellion.  I  say*  u  the 
loyal  men  of  Ireland  took  steps  which 
they  abhorred  and  ever  must  deplore,  it 
was  because  they  were  the  persecuted  and 
not  the  persecuting  party.  Stradinff  in 
that  siluationi  they  were  authorized  to 
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me  thoie  meass  which  God  and  natore 
had  placed  in  their  handsi  for  the  protec« 
tion  of  their  lives  and  properties  against 
lawless  force  and  violence*  When,  in 
conaeouence  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
martial  law  was  proclumed— when  the 
rebels  were  in  the  field— government  had 
no  power  to  repress  the  excesses  of  byal 
men.  Those  who  knew  of  these  enormi- 
ties (for  it  must  be  admitted  that  enor- 
mities were  perpetrated)  must  admit,  that 
the  loyal  part  of  the  community  took  the 
exercise  of  this  power  into  their  own 
bands,  when  government  could  not  pro* 
tect  them,  and  when,  in  consequencci 
their  arms  were  strengthened  by  the  ope- 
ration of  martial  law. 

It  waa  a  most  ungenerous  and  a 
most^ungracious  task,  for  individuals,  after 
II  loo^  la|)se  of  time,  to  introduce  subjects 
of  this  kind  [Hear].  It  was  most  un- 
just, when  the  means  of  proving  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment  were  gone,  for  those  individuals, 
who,  in  myriads,  might  have  perished 
under  the  lash  of  the  law,  to  become  the 
calumniators  of  that  eovemment,  from 
whom  they  had  received  mercv  and  for- 
giveness. With  respect  to  Ireland,  he 
conceded  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  inex- 
piable offence  (as  it  would  doubtless  ever 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  I  of  having  prevented  the  sepa- 
ration of  toat  part  of  the  empire,  and  of 
having  assisted  the  efforu  of  the  loyal  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  against  the  conspiracy 
of  rebels  and  traitors ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  none  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
dinosition  could  accuse  him  of  cruelty : 
and  if  cruelties  and  atrocities  were  peipe- 
trated  at  that  period  (a  fact  which  ne  did 
not  deny),  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt 
was  on  the  head  of  those  who  had  en- 
couraged and  sanctioned  that  guilty  and 
unnatural  rebellion.  At  that  eventful 
period,  the  loyal  were  a  persecuted  party, 
and  they  struggled  with  such  arms  as 
nature  and  resentment  gave  them,  to  save 
themselves  from  attacks  on  their  lives  and 
property.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that, . 
in  the  heat  of  self-defence  and  justly  ex- 
cited anger,  they  should  be  carried  beyond 
the  strict  bounds  of  discretion  or  mercy, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  government 
bad  no  power  to  repress  their  byal  indig- 
nation. Bui  it  was  most  invidious  and 
unmanly,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
every  individual  who  had  then  conducted 
himself  ill,  might  so  long  since  have  been 
brought  to  punishment  u  he  deserved  it. 
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to  atand  up  as  the  advocate  of  tho^  whooi 
government,  if  it  diosq,  might  have  con- 
signed lona;  since  to  the  lash  of  the  law. 
How  could  any  man  who  had  sat  silent 
during  the  last  twenty  years  now  rise  up 
and  expatiate  on ,  facts  which,  if  true, 
ought  to  have  been,  and  would  have  been, 
long  since  the  subject  of  imp^chroent.  It 
was  unmanly  thus  to  countenance  that 
spirit  of  calumny  out  of  doors,  which  had 
lone  prevailed  on  this  subject,  though 
without  any  just  foundation. — He  felt  he 
had  been  led  into  a  subject  too  extensive 
for  the  House  to  follow  him  through,  and 
complained  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
brought  forward  this  motion,  almost  with- 
out notice,  for  the  sake  of  entering  a 
grotest,  as  he  called  it,  to  rescue  hia 
onourable  name  from  the  disgrace  he 
chose  to  attach  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House     [Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear  !]• 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  case  of 
Finnertv  V.  Manners  was  ^  not  that  which 
he  alluaed  to.  He  adverted  to  the  case 
of  the  king,  on  the  prosecution  of  Hallet, 
«7.  Manners,  where  it  appeared,  that  the 
defendant  searched  into,  and  exposed  the 
secrets  of  the  plainti£Ps  family,  and 
threatened  to  do  8o»  from  month  to  mootli^ 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  procuring 
money. 

Sir  P.  BurieU  would  not  perhaps  have 
made  any  observations  on  the  present  oc« 
casion,  but  for  the  remarks  in  which  the 
noble  lord  had  indulged  relative  to  hia 
conduct.  Subjects  of  great  interest  had 
been  that  night  brought  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  there  was  one  of  paramount  im- 
oortance— he  meant  that  wnich  respected 
Ireland— particularly  as  it  bore  on  the 
character  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  the  gene- 
ral employment  of  spies  and  informers  by 
government.  If  the  noble  lord  had  made 
a  much  less  eloquent  defence  than  he  had 
done — if  he  had  acquitted  himseff  less  sa- 
tisfactorily, than  hia  friends  seemed  to 
suppose  he  had  done— still  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  but  that  he  would  carry  hia 
point.  This  could  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  they  considered  what  bench  he  sat 
on.  There  was,  firom  some  cause  or  other, 
a  sympathy  between  the  opinions  delivered 
from  that  bench,  and  those  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  House.  This  might  per- 
haps be  explained,  if  the  bench  could 
speak,  as  a  block  appeared  to  have  done 
in  former  •^" — 


**  Glim  tnmcus  eram  fiodnus,  inutile  lignum  ^ 
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Cun  ikbor  inoertuB  fC4inaiHD«  fiKcralM  Pr^ 

MaluitMse  Deum.*' 

But  be  doubted  rerw  vueb  whether  the 
Treesury-benoh  could  proceed  to  say  with 
that  boaeft  piece  of  wood — **  Deus  iode 
egOt  furvxDt  aWumque,  maxime  formido.'' 
Tne  noble  lord  had  endeavoured  to  juatify 
Ibe  aoenea  Ihat  bad  been  acted  In  Ireland ; 
pad  coBiplaioed»  that  alienee  bad  been  ob* 
aarved  with  reapetft  to  them  for  twenty 
jearn.    Thia  be  dtinied.    The  conduct  of 
the  Iriah  government  was  the  common 
aobjact  of  remark  in  that  Houae  at  the 
lime ;  and  be  waa  old  enough  to  recollect 
Ihat  a  apeciAc  motion  waa  made,  to  bring 
the  Houae  to  the  dechuration,  that  it  waa 
hlgbly  uBConatitutiooal,  illegal,  and  inhu- 
nmh  with  other  epitheta  of  the  aane 
deacription,  to  counlenaaoe  the  infliction 
of  torture.    The  peraona  who  then  Siled 
Ihat  beadi,  the  rainiaten  of  the  day,  felt 
with  the  noble  lord,  and  the  motion  waa 
negativad.    But  ailence  waa  by  no  meana 
kept  on  Ihat  ocQiaion.  If,  however,  ailence 
liad  been  then  ohaerved,  he  contended 
thai  the  lapae  of  twenty  or  even  of  fortjjr 
yean^  did  net  oppose  a  bar  to  the  inveati- 
gallon  of  the  conduct  of  a  minister.    The 
noUe  lord  had  pronounced  an  eulogium 
00  Reynolds*    He  could  not,  on  thia  oe- 
caaion,  mention  Oliver,  Caatle,  or  other 
penoaa,  of  the  aame  atamp,  who  had  aigna- 
licod  themselves  in  this  country— but  of 
couiae  they  were  ^  all  honourable  men.*' 
The  noUe  lord  knew  nothing,  it  appeared, 
of  Reynolda,  but  that  he  waa  engaged  in 
a  ooBspiracy  in  Ireland,  and  had  repented 
of  hia  conduct.    Now  he  (sir  F.)  would 
folate  a  |^n  tale,  which  would  throw  some 
light  00  the  history  of  that  infiunous  ruffian 
Beyaolds.    [The  hen.  baronet  then  read 
the  followingevidenoe  given  by  Mr.  Valen* 
tine  O'Connor,  major  and  captain  Wid- 
driMton,  Thomaa  Warner,  4rc«  on  the  trial 
of  Oliver  Bond,  in  1798,  a^amt  whom 
Revnolde  waa  the  principal  witneas.]   Mr. 
Valentino  O'Cooneri  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth  and  high  character  (which  can  be 
vouched  for  by  the  present  lord  Reodle- 
eham),  awora  thai  AeyuoUa  to  hia  know- 
lodge  waa  of  ao  bad  and  infamoua  a  cha- 
fadet,  thai  he  waa  not  to  be  credited  upon 
4iatb*    Thai  be  had  good  opportuoitiea  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  conuuct  and  di»> 
aaotor  of  Beynolda,  aa  he  waa.  nearly  con- 
nected with  bim   by  marriage.     Major 
WidieriogCon,  and  oia  brother   captain 
Wilherington,  wbeae  aialer  ia  aaarried  10 
BmioUa,  swore  that  they  did  not  enter- 
(VOL.  XXXVI.) 


tain  any  doubt,  but  that  the  death  of  their 
mother  was  occasioned  by  ooison  baviag 
been  adminlatered  to  her  ny  Keynolda, 
and  that  in  order  to  conceal  any  traoea  of 
the  real  cause  of  her  death,  he  (Revnoids) 
had  her  corpse  wrapped  in  a  pitch  abeet^ 
before  they,  her  aona,  arrived  in  Dublin ; 
and  they  further  awore,   that  Beynolda 
robbed  her  deafc  and  nrivate  drawers  of 
several  hundred  pounos.    Thomas  War* 
reo,  who  waa  a  partner  with  Beynolda* 
modier.  In  a  manufacturing  concern  in  the 
liberties  of  Dublin,  awore,  that  be  had  de- 
tected Reynolda  at  variooa  timea  of  having 
robbed  their  warehouaea  of  property  to  a 
conaiderable  amount,  and  that  he  waa  no| 
entitled  to  credit  upon  bis  oatht  and  when 
the  counsel  for  the  priaonera  naked  Revt 
nolda  if  he  could  aeny  th|a  chargOi  he 
replied  with  much  levity  and  indimrenco 
he  would  not,  tlmt  he  did  ateal  the  goodi^ 
and  that  he  made  uae  of  the  value  to  main* 
tain  a  whore,  whom  be  had  at  the  tkne  in 
keeping.    Revnolda  at  the  time  he  became 
the  agent  of  toe  government  of  Ireland  to 
foDsent  the  rebellion  and  to  endeavour  to 
entrap  men  to  treaaonable  acta  and  con* 
versations,  was  in  the  most  indigent  cir^ 
cumstances;  but  after  he  had  consigned 
to  death,  by  his  evidence,  as  many  as  the 
government  considered  sufficient  for  theie 
purpose,  he  was  rewarded  most  bountifully 
with  pensions  and    money  which   have 
enabled  him  for  the  laat  aeventeen  yeara 
to  live  in  splendour.    On  the  day  of  the 
arrest  of  Bond  and  many  others,  or  the 
secret  evidence  of  Reynolds,  he  (Rey« 
nolds)  called  and  dined  with  Mrs*  bondi 
and  in  the  course  of  tlie  afternoon  endea* 
voured,  aa  much  aa  poaaible,  to  cheer  the 
spirits  of  herself  ana  her  children  and  to 
elicit  from  her  any  knowledge  which  she 
possessed  of  her    husband's   treasonable 
practicea;    previously  to    his    departure 
from  the  house  he  took  up  one  of  Bond's 
children  upon  hia  knee,  assured  the  child 
he  would  soon  deliver  his  father  from 
prison,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  « to  the 
speedy  deatruction  of  the  Inlamoua  govern^ 
ment   which    Iviannized  over  Ireland." 
That  the  noble  lord  had  not  heard  of  theae 
facta  waa  astonishing,  but,  having  heard  of 
them,  that  aav  man  should  speak  of  Rey* 
nolda  aa  an  honourable  character,  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  trusted  by  government^ 
was  atill  more  amazing.    Let  the  House 
look  to  the  situation  m  whldi  Reynolda 
was  found  In  thia  counUy.    He  vraa  not 
dragged  before  the  public  from  an  obscure 
aituatioa,  but,  lifing  in  afluence.  he  waa 
(4X) 
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Buoiixioned,  and  acted  on  a  grand  jury,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  bills,  by  whicn  the 
lives  of  men  in  this  country  were  placed  in 
jeopardy.    The  character  of  this  man  was 
BO  infamous,  that   he    thought   lawyers 
would  entertain  very  great  doubts,  whether 
a  bill  found  by  a  jury  on  which  such  a 
man  was  placed,  could  be  acted  on.  Lord 
Coke  was  of  this  opinion,  who  stated,  that 
he  who  acted  on  a  jury  should  be  probus 
et  legalis— and,  in  his  (sir  F.'s)  opinion, 
the  appearance  of  such  a  person  on  a  jury 
vitiated  all  their  acts.     Was  he,  then,  a 
man  fit  to  be  rewarded  by  government  ? 
Could  such  a  person  be  held  Aipi  by  any 
government,  as  a  praise-worthy  character, 
without  exciting  that  feeling  of  disgust  in 
the  country,  which  honest  minds  could  not 
Buppress,  and  which  must  be  highly  dis- 
advantageous to  the  government  itself? 
But  the  system  of  spies  and  informers  was 
now  generally  acted  on.    Informers  were 
sent  through  the  country  to  rake  up  dis- 
content in  the  haunta    of  misery   and 
wretchedness.    When  a  number  of  those 
pbrsons  were  traced  from  the  secretary  of 
state's    office    into  remote  parts  of  the 
country— -when    those    miscreants    were 
found  endeavouring  to  promote  those  dis- 
turi)ances,  on  which  ministers  built  the 
overthrow  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen—the  prospect  became  indeed 
alarming.    All  that  his  learned  friend  had 
said|  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  par- 
liament during  th'is  session,  was  perfectly 
tf  ue.    They  had  exerted  themselves,  not 
for,  but  against,  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try.   They  had  destroyed,  ministers  would 
say,  suspended,  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try.   But,  in  bis  mind,  it  would  be  better 
to  strike  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  at 
once  from  the  statute  book,  rather  than, 
by  making  a  parade  of  the  necessity  of 
suspending  it,  to  give  to  ministers  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  other  laws,  in  the 
nighest    degree  arbitrary  and    despotic. 
Here  the  hon.  baronet,  as  a  proof  of  the 
means   which  spies  and  informers  were 
constantly  adopting,  in  order  to  entrap  the 
unwary,  instancedthecaseof  a  printer,  who 
was  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
off  a  number  of  inflammatory  bills,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  enclose  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Nicholls.    He  very  prudently 
gave  information  of  the  circumstance  at 
the  secretary  of  state's  office,  but  was 
astonished  to  see,  at  that  office,  the  very 
Mr.  Nicholls,  to    whom    be    had   been 
directed  to  transmit  the   seditious  bills. 
Sir  Francis  denied  that  there  was  any 
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discontent  in  the  country,  approaching  id 
treason.  He  knew  that  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  existed.    They  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  govern^ 
ment,  the  shameful  taxation  by  which 
the  people  were  weighed  down,  and  the 
notorious    corruption  of  that  House.^ 
When  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  individuals 
countenancing  traitors,  he  would  tell  him, 
that  it  was  he  who  countenanced  traitors ; 
and  he  ought  to  bring  some  of  them  Uy 
trial,  in  order  to  show,  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  those  vile,  and  wicked  transao* 
tions,  of  which  he  might  say  he'  knew 
nothing,  as  he  had  already  done,   with 
respect  to  Reynolds  and  Manners— the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  most  detestable 
private  calumniator  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  country.    Castle  and  Oliver,  and  men 
of  that  description,  were  the  real  traitors. 
Heaps  of  letters  had  been  sent  to  him,  de« 
scribing  their  conduct;  but  those  who  sent 
them,  declined  giving  tlieir  names,  while 
the  constitution  of  the  country  was  sus- 
pended— [Hear !]    The  noble  lord  might 
smile;  but  those  who  were    imprisoned 
throughout  the  country,  who  were  drag* 
l^ed  from  gaol  to  gaol,  who  were  plunged 
m  solitary  confinement,  and,   from  the 
acuteness  of  their  feelings,  were  threaten* 
ed  with  a  deprivation  of  reason,  tliey  had 
no    reason  to    smile.    The  noble  lord> 
after  the  scenes  he  bad  witnessed  in  lre<- 
land,  might  consider  these  as  trifling  pun* 
ishments,  not  worth  the  attention  of  the 
House.    The  noble  lord  expressed  a  great 
veneration  for  the  law  of  nations.  But  had 
he  shown  any  respect  for  that  law,  when 
he  transferred  men,  like  herds  of  cattle, 
to  diffiBreot  despots  in  Europe — for  so  he 
would  call  them  ?  The  noble  lord  had  not 
yet  placed  a  shackle  on  the  mouths  of  the 
members  of  that  House,   and  be  would 
make  use  of  the  privilege  he  enjoyed  to 
speak  his  sentiments  fmly.     Perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
place  the  diflPerent  states  of  Europe  oa 
their  ancient  footing.     It  might  be   so; 
but  no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  which  respec- 
ted those  infamous  characters  whom  'the 
noble  lord  unfortunately  selected  for  his 
employment  in  different  parts  of  the.  world* 
The  noble  lord  had  observed,  thatAey* 
nolds  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  tcost. 
This  was  an  aggravation  of  the  circom* 
stance ;  for  such  a  man  was  utterly  uii* 
worthy  of  confidence.    He  should  have 
been  employed  as  a  spy,  for  he  was  a  very 
proper  peraoa  to  fill  such  an  hoDouralw 
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pott*  He  aapposed,  an  order  of  spies 
would  soon  be  created.  -As  the  grand 
torturer,  Sir«  what  was  his  name,  Fitz- 
.^erald,  had  been  made  a  baroneti  so  it 
was  probable  Mr.  Reynolds  would  be  made 
A  grand-cross  of  this  new  order.  The  sys- 
.tem  was  a  new  one  in  this  country.  It  ex- 
cited general  disgust;  and  if  it  could  be 
thought  necessary  to  employ  such  per- 
jons  in  an  honourable  and  free  govern- 
ment, at  least  they  ought  to  be  kept  out 
4>f  sight,  and  all  moral  feeling  ought  not 
to  be  shocked  by  such  panegyrics  upon 
them  as  those  which  had  been  uttered  by 
the  noble  lord.  All  writers  agreed  in  stat- 
ing, that  the  employment  of  spies  and 
informers  was  a  proof  of  tyranny.  They 
were  employed  in  the  times  of  the  worst 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  Nero  and  Caligula.  No  doubt 
there  existed  conspiracies  against  those 
despots ;  and  if  the  noble  lord  had  been  a 
minister  of  Nero  he  would  probably  have 
made  the  same  panegyric  that  was  made 
in  the  senate  of  that  period  on  the  infamous 
wretches  who  were  employed,  and  would 
hene  equally  justified  the  horrid  cruellies 
that  were  exercised.  No  doubt  there  was 
M  conspire^  against  Nero,  and  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  conspiracy  against  every 
vile  and  infamous  eovemment  until  every 
manly  feeling  should  be  expelled  from  the 
human  bosom,  and  fear  should  be  the 
Mole  motive  of  human  action.  We  were 
positively  at  present  under  a  military  go- 
vemmenti^a  government  of  the  naked 
aword ;  for  soldiers  were  every  where  used, 
and  the  old  constitutional  laws  were  dis- 
used. More  eapecially  now  that  parlia- 
ment was  about  to  separate,  the  country 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive 
government;  a  situation  which  was  in- 
tolerable to  a  man  of  any  generous  feeling. 
To  hold  one's  liberty  at  the  pleasure  of 
another  man  was  a  state  of  lue  scarcely 
preferable  to  death.  No  evil  could  be 
greater  than  solitary,  arbitrary  confine- 
ment. Had  there  not  been  a  petition  that 
sight  presented  from  a  person  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  seventeen  weeks,  who 
was  taken  up  because  he  promoted  a  pe- 
tition for  parh'amentary  reforra-~who  was 
aent  to  gaol,  put  in  irons,  and  yet  against 
whom,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
nothing  could  be  substantiated.  If  to  pe- 
tition parliament  for  reform  was  high  trea- 
aon,  let  it  be  at  once  declared  so.  Let 
the  country  know  to  whom  allegiance 
was  to  be  considered  aa  doe.  Let  it  be 
proclaim^  bj  wbat  rule  men  held  their 


lives  and  liberties.  In  the  greatest  tyran- 
ny on  earth  the  law  was  published ;  and 
no  attempts  were  made  to  entrap  men 
and  circumvent  them,  and  put  their  lives 
in  jeopardy,  when  they  were  doing  that 
which  they  did  not  consider  at  all  as 
drawing  on  them  the  imputation  of 
crime. 

The  Atlornej/'Generalmd,  he  was  quite 
unacquainted  witli  Mr.  Reynolds,  but 
thought  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  by. 
When  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  witness  on 
the  trials  alluded  to  in  Ireland,  all  the 
attacks  now  made  on  him  were  made  to 
induce  the  juries  not  to  believe  his  tes- 
timony; but,  after  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  confirmed 
before  three  different  juries,  and  on  his 
evidence  principally  the  persons  tried 
were  convicted  of  the  offences  of  which 
they  were  accused.  Afterwards,  on  Mr. 
Reynolds's  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  bills  of  attainder 
were  agreed  to.  Thus  had  Mr.  Reynolds's 
charBcter  passed  through  a  very  fiery  or- 
deal without  injury ;  unless  the  verdict  of 
juries  were  not  to  be  attended  to  when 
they  convicted,  but  only  when  they 
acquitted  the  persons  charged  before 
them.  The  great  fault  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  his  having  entered  into  the  conspiracy, 
for  which  he  afterwards  made  an  atone- 
ment. He  (the  attorney-general)  was 
one  of  those  perverted  bemgs  who  did 
not  think  that  it  was  criminal  in  a  man  to 
come  forward,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  a  previous  offence.  So  far  from  think- 
ing such  conduct  a  crime,  he  was  one 
of  those  wrong  headed  persons  who  call- 
ed it '  a  virtue.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Re3'nolds  on  the  grand  jury,  ^o* 
vernment  knew  no  more  of  his  havmg 
been  so  appointed  than  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  himself.  He  had  been  inform- 
ed, that  on  Mr.  Reynolds's  being  sum- 
moned on  the  grand  jury,  he  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  burthen,  and  asserted 
that  he  ought  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  appointed  a  consul  to  a  foreign 
state ;  but  this  was  refused  by  the  summon- 
ing officer.  With  respect  to  Castle,  it 
was  not  until  a  considerable  time  after  the 
2d  of  December,  that  a  single  individual 
connected  with  government,  was  aware 
that  such  a  person  as  Castle  was  in  exist- 
ence. He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Castle's 
general  character ;  but  he  had  stated  facts, 
and  without  wishing  to  comment  on  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  he  thought,  and  should 
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Ihink  as  loDg  as  lie  lived,  that  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  would  not  have  been 
justified,  had  they  not  put  the  persons  on 
their  trials  who  had  recently  been  acquit- 
ted.   Adverting  to  the  case  of  Mr.  JVfan- 
ners,  he  repeated  the  statement  which  the 
ooble  lord  iiad  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  of  that  gentleman  for  libelt    Was  it 
because  a  man  wrote  an  angry  answer  to 
an  attack  made  upon  him,  that,  however 
erroneous  he  might  be  tn  doing  so,  his 
character  was  to  suffer,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  his  moral  feeling  was  impeach- 
ed ?  If  such  attacks  as  those  which  had 
been  made  on  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Man- 
hers  were  listened  to/  there  was  no  man, 
b'owever  honourable^    who  had  political 
enemies,  that  might  not  be  so  assailed  by 
affidavits  and    similar  statetnents.      The 
boo.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  spies  and  informers  was  a  system 
of  a  tyrannical  government.    This  might 
be  a  very  convenient   doctrine  for  those 
who  were  no  enemies  to  conspiracy  and 
^  treason.    It  would  be  very  convenient  for 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  to  establish  that  he  who  was  a 
spy,  a  partizan,  or  an   informer,    ought 
never  to  be  believed.  That  once  establish- 
ed and  complete,  impunity  would  be  es- 
tablished for  all  kinds  of  guilt.    He  allow- 
ed that  the  testimony  of  such  an  indivi-* 
dual  ought  to  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion, but  when  confirmed  by  that  of  other 
witnesses,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  reject  it  would  be  to  grant 
an  indemnity  to  crime. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  he  could  not 
listen  to  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord 
that  those  who  differed  from  him  on  this 
subject  were  abettors  of  treason  and  ma- 
b'gnant  calumniators,  without  repelling 
the  accusation  with  all  the  scorn  wnich  it 
merited.  As  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  would  exercise  his  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  our  government. 
—With  reference  to  the  surrender  of 
Genoa  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
transfer  of  upper  Saxony,  he  could  not 
remember  without  indignation  and  shame 
the  share  which  our  government  had  in 
those  infamous  transactions ;  and  he  was 

fersaaded,  that  although  the  votes  of  that 
louse  might  carry  the  noble  lord  through 
at  present,  future  historians  would  repre- 
sent those  transactions  as  blots  and  stains 
on  the  administration  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  parliament  by 
which  they  had  been  sanctioned.  It 
toaigbt  suit  the  system  of  the  noble  lord  to 
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put  down  by  clamour  what  he  could  not 
refute   by  argument.      But   he   begged 
leave  to  tell  that  noble  lord,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  his  boastings  or 
his  threats  from  doing  his  duty.    That  be 
considered  the  conduct  of  government  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  thinking  so 
he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  publicly, 
here  and  elsewhere,  proclaiming  his  opi- 
nion.    The    noble  lord  had   said  much 
about  his  own  feelings,  and  for  himself  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  noble  lord  had  a 
kind  heart ;  but  certainly  if  the  Irish  go<» 
vernment  had  not  encouraged   the  hort 
rible  practices  so  often  aHuded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  they  had  winked  at 
them.     He  did  not  accuse  the  noble  lord 
and  the  Irish  government  of  having  per- 
sonally  inflicted  torture,  of  having  flogged 
their  miserable    victims   with  their   own 
hands, — but  he  accused  them  of  having  not 
only  not  punished  those  who  perpetrated 
these  enormities,    but  of  havmg  singled 
them  out  as  fit  objects  for  reward.    When 
he  looked,  therefore,  at  the  power  given 
by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  consiaered  to  whom  it  was  given,  he 
was  filled  with  alarm  at  the  recollection  of 
the  cruelties  that  had  taken  place  under 
a  similar    superintendence.      The  noble 
lord  had  certainly  identified  himself  with 
some  of  the  worst  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
by    his  having  consented  to   make   Mr« 
Judkin  Fitzgerald  a  baroriet.     It  was  to 
prostitute  the  honour,  thtis  to  bestow  it 
on  a  man  against  whom  he  could  not  find 
terms  sufficiently  forcible  to  express  his 
indignation.    He  instanced  several  cases 
to  prove  the  cruelties  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.    One  was  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  had  been  flogged  because  a  French 
note  was  found  on  him ;   although  when 
that  note  came  afterwards  to  be  translated, 
it  turned  out  to  be  merely  the  apology  of 
a    French    teacher  for  non-attendance  I 
This  infamous  character  whom  the  noble 
lord  rewarded  for    his   crimes    with  the 
honour  'of  rank  and  title,  not  only  never 
denied  the  atrocities  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, but  avowed  on  his  trial,  that  be 
had  tortured  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
confession,  that  he  had  so  done  often,  and 
that  he  gloried  to  the  deed. — On  the  trial, 
the  report  of  which  he  then  held  in  hb 
hand,  between  sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the 
noble  lord's  baronet,    and    Mr.-  Franeb 
Doyle,    this    sentiment    was    repeatedly 
avowed,  to  the  honour  of  the  judge  who 
tried,   and  the  auditors  who  heard  the 
cau^e ;  and  yet  to  a  wietch  of  this  cb«i  and 
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descriptioHf  the  honours  that  the  Crown 
ought  only  to  bettow  on  the  meritorious 
public  servsnt  were  prostituted.  Judeing 
then  what  the  government  might  do,  from 
what  they  hao  done,  he  could  not  con- 
template without  alarm  the  powen  that 
were  placed  into  such  hands.  He  had 
in  his  hand  two  depositions  to  acts  of  a 
aimikir  kind.  One  was  the  aflldavit  of 
J<^n  Clare,  of  Essex-street,  Dublin,  raer- 
chant^taylor,  sworn  on  the  Slst  of  Octo- 
ber, 1810,  and  statbg,  that  in  the  memo- 
rable year  1798  a  number  of  floggings, 
half-hangifigs* te.  took  |rface et theRoyal 
Exchange,  immediately  adjoining  the 
-Castle  gates^  at  the  lower  Castle^yard,  at 
the  Barracks*  at  Essex  bridge,  Stc*  all  of 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  nohle 
iord  opposite*  Anong  otfier  things  the 
deponent  declared  that  he  had  seen  men 
pitched  and  tarred,  and  hunted  through 
the  streeu,  on  whom  torture  was  after- 
wards inflicted.  Another  affidarit  was 
from  Timothy  Brophy,  who  deposed,  that 
in  1798  be  bad  beos  offered  a  commission 
to  gire  information,  but  that,  hariag  no 
information  to  give,  he  had  been  tortured. 
He  was  stripped  naked,  tied  hands  and 
•feet,  and  whipped  to  the  amount  of  100 
lashes.  His  raw  back  was  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  gunpowder,  and  the  whip- 
ping was  renewed,  until  he  became  insea- 
aible.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
•bout  the  excellent  moral  character  of 
Reynolds.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  wbh  to  attack  the  character  of 
indiirlduals,  or  to  draff  them  unnecessarily 
before  the  public.  He  would  admit  too, 
chat  under  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
bdlion  in  Ireland,  it  was  perhaps  the 
l»oonden  doty  of  the  administration  of  that 
eountry  to  avail  themselves  of  the  evi- 
dence of  such  persons  as  Reynolds.  But 
when  speaking  of  the  character  of  such  a 
person,  it  was  always  to  be  remembered 
that  he  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  the 
'  United  Irishmen  — >  he  had  sworn  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  be  true  to  them,  and  that 
he  afterwards  turned  round  and  swore 
away  the  lives  of  those  persons  to  whom 
he  had  thus  sworn  to  be  true.  But  it  was 
eaid  his  character  had  been  completely 
white-washed^that  he  was  quite  rege- 
nerated—that his  conduct  subsequent  to 

•  that  time  had  been  moat  exemplary,  and 
that  all  that  he  stated  on  the  trials  of  the 

•  United  Irishmen  had  been  most  saiisfac- 
Sorily  established  by  the  most  mtdoubted 
autlioriliea.  All  that  Reynolds  suted  at 
<ke  triab  of  OUter  B«nd  and  otben  m%ht 


be  perftctlj  true.  But  the  eirenasstanoe 
of  hia  being  believed  by  Juries  at  these 
trials  did  not  necessarily  establish  his  ^ba^ 
racter.  The  greatest  liar  might  soese- 
times  apeaic  truth.  The  roost  infamous 
ebaractari,  such  as  BeyneldSy  Castle,  •  and 
Oliver^  and  the  100  other  agenu  of  the 
same  class  and  description,  might  give 
true  evidence  en  their  oaths*  But  did 
their  speaking  truth  ntiake  them  less  in- 
famous and  degraded-*-dld  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  credited  by  juries, 
wash  out  their  fiBrmer  criosea  in  tne  in- 
famy of  their  new  trade.  There  were 
many  instances  in  our  history  of  men 
having  been  beliened  by  Juries,  who  were 
not  on  that  aoeount  considered  less  in- 
fhmous  characters^  In  the  Popiah  plot 
the  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bodice  and 
Dugdale  was  not  only  believed  by  Juries, 
bat  even  by  the  House  of  Peers*  But 
were  the  characters  of  these  persons  at- 
tempted to  be  set  up,  because  juries  and 
the  House  of  Peers  Mieved  their  evidence 
[Hear,  hear !]  ?  Would  any  person  at- 
tempt to  set  up  Castle — woiud  be  be 
less  the  bully  of  a  brothel— would  he  be 
less  the  pereon  who  was  guilty  of  forging 
bank  notes,  if  his  evidence  had  been  be- 
lieved by  a  jury,  as  it  happened  not  to  be 
believed  ?  This  man  had  been  belbre  em- 
ployed by  government  as  a  spy,  though 
It  had  been  stated  that  government  knew 
nothing  of  him  till  a  considerable  time 
after  the  transaction  of  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember. He  could  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  was  ignorant  of  it.    He  hap- 

Eened  to  know  that  the  noble  lord  at  toe 
ead  of  the  home  department,  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's^bencb, 
knew  of  this.  A  letter  was  written  to 
the  noble  secretary,  informing  him  of 
this  man  having  appeared  as  a  spy,  by 
the  transport  board.  For  transactions  m 
which  he  was  implicated  he  would  have 
been  convicted  in  a  court  below ;  but  he 
was  brought  up  to  the  court  of  KfngV 
bench  by  a  certiorari  by  lord  Ellenoo- 
rough.  As  this  was  a  government  spy,  he 
was  not  to  be  punished,  but  rewarded— 
he  was  kept  till  another  opportunity,  that 
he  might  again  be  let  loose  on  the  p'nblic. 
He  knew  that  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  was  acquainted 
with  this  by  a  letter  from  a  magistrate ; 
and  therefore,  when  a  right  hon.  ^ntle- 
man  said  government  knew  nodimg  of 
him  tHi  a  considend»le  period  after  the 
tranaactioDa  respecting  whicb  he  gave 
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€?idence9  from  the  courtesy  due  from 
one  member  to  another,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  he  believed  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman knew  nothing  of  the  circumstance 
in  question;  but  the  noble  lord  (Sid- 
mouth)  knew  about  it  from  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  msgistrate;  and  Cas^ 
tie  was  known  to  government  as  one  of 
the  roost  wicked  and  profligate  oharactqr» 
ever  let  loose  on  the  world  [Hear,  hear, 
hear!].  They  could  therefore  no  more 
disclaim  their  connexion  with  tliis  man, 
than  they  could  with  their  new  Proteg6 
Oliver.  He  was  entitled  io  think,  that 
the  employment  of  spies  and  informers 
reflected  discredit  on  the  government. 
When  the  affiurs  of  a  country  went  on 
smoothly,  a  government  were  always  very 
willing  to  take  credit  for  the  circum- 
stance ;  and  certainly  on  the  other  hand 
discredit  was  due  to  a  government  when 
a  country  was  in  such  a  disordered  state 
as  this  now  was.  We  now  witnessed 
something  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before.  Men  were  let  loose  on  the 
country  of  a  most  infamous  description — 
men  who  lived  by  the  existence  of  dis- 
order, and  whose  interest  it  was  to  create 
disorder  if  they  found  none.  With  all 
the  respect  which  he  had  for  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  home  department, 
he  could  never  think  of  the  circumstance 
of  Oliver  having  been  let  loose  on  the 
country  in  the  manner  he  was  but  with 
abhorrence.  In  his  progress  from  Bir- 
minffham  to  Wolverhampton,  for  he  him- 
aelf  knew  that  he  was  there,  and  to  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Lancashire,  he  had  been 
guuty  of  stimulating  unfortunate  wretches 
to  acts  for  which  their  lives  were  forfeited. 
Whenever  Oliver  withdrew  from  the  scene, 
a  complete  change  took  place.  Had  his 
majesty's  governmeot,  in  1812,  stimu- 
lated the  people  in  the  disturbed  coun- 
ties in  the  manner  in  which  Oliver  and 
men  of  that  description  had  lately  stimu- 
lated the  people — had  they  sent  delegates 
among  them  to  inflame  them,  as  men's 
minds  were  more  disturbed  than  now,  the 
.results  would  have  been  very  difierent. 
And  he  would  caution  government  during 
the  recess  not  to  play  the  same  game 
over  again— not  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  acts  of  violence,  that  these  acts  might 
serve  as  a  justification  to  further  en- 
croachments on  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try [Hear,  hear,  hear !]. 

Lord  CtuUereagk  nidf  after  what  had 
ftllen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  and  after  the  fiffidavits  whioh 
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he  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  hoped-the  House  would  indulge 
him  a  few  minutes  while  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  those  affidavits. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  conceived  it  in- 
cumbent on  him,  as  a  public  duty  to  pro- 
secute Mr.  Finnerty  for  a  libel.  He  put 
it  to  the  hon.  member,  whether  he  had 
not  received  these  affidavits  from  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty? He  had  declined  the  offer  of  go- 
vernment to  carry  on  that  prosecution* 
and  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  Jones,  he  had  gone  before  a  grand  jury 
himself.  He  had  not  from  any  private 
feeline,  but  as  a  public  duty,  felt  himself 
calleuon  to  prosecute  Mr.  Finnerty.  Mr* 
Finnertjr  thought  that  he  (lord  C.)  wa^ 
the  individual  who  kept  him  from  going 
to  Walcheren ;  an  imputation  on  his  loy- 
alty, as  he  conceived.  After  the  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  an  hon.  officer,  now 
in  India,  called  upon  him,  and  told  him 
that  Mr.  Finnerty  was  sorry  for  what  he 
had  stated)  with  respect  to  him  (lord  €•), 
that  he  was  unwiiline  to  go  into  the 
KingVbench,  and  that  he  wished  him  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution.  He  then 
told  the  officer  alluded  to,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  hush  up  the  prosecution, 
as  that  might  give  rise  to  inferences  which 
he  could  not  wish  to  be  made ;  and  that 
Mr.  Finnerty  might  go  into  the  King's- 
bench,  and  state  what  he  could  in  his  de- 
fence- Mr.  Finnerty  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  Ireland,  and  collected  there  those 
extra-judicial  affidavits  from  some  of  which 
passages  had  been  that  evening  read  to 
the  House.  Mr.  Finnerty  was  a  con- 
victed libeller  himself— he  was  convicted 
of  publishing  a  treasonable  and  seditious 
libel;  and  under  these  circumstances  he 
was  perhaps  not  unfitly  removed  from 
Walcheren ;  but  Mr.  Finnerty  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  he  (lord  C.)  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  that  removal.  Mr. 
Finnerty's  character,  therefore,  did  not 
stand  particularly  high  as  a  loyal  subject. 
Because,  therefore,  he  would  not  compro- 
mise with  him  io  a  court  of  justice — not  that 
he  bore  any  resentment  towards  him»  but 
because  if  he  bird  done  so,  it  would  hav^ 
been  thought  that  he  shrunk  from  in- 
quiry—he had  thought  proper  to  collect 
these  affidavits.  He  was  stopped  by  the 
court  from  reading  them.  He»  however, 
had  read  two  of  them.  In  one  of  them 
he  (lord  C.)  was  charged  with  having 
sent  a  man  to  Botany  Bay  on  his  own  au- 
thority. What,  he  would  ask,  would  be 
the  situation  of  public  men,  if  in  this  mw* 
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ntraffidatits  were  to  be  got  up«  end  read 
in  the  House  with  respect  to  the  various 
transactions  in  which  they  happened  to 
he  engaged,  and  they  were  obliged   to 

I^roTO  a  negative  in  every  case.    He  be- 
loved the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Bennet),  a 
most  respectable  individual,  and  a  man  of 
honour — he    was   astonished,    therefore, 
how  he  could  bring  such  an  affidavit  as 
this  before  the  House.    A  fortnight  after 
the  affidavit  alluded  to  had  been  read  in 
court,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  lord 
fiantry,  and  captain   Sutherland,  stating 
their  astonishment  at  this  charge,  and 
that  they  were  two  of  fifteen  men  who  had 
tried  the  man  alluded  to  under  martial 
law,  and  sentenced  him  to  fourteen  years 
banishment  to  Botany  Bay.    In  the  other 
affidavit  he  was  charged  wiih  having  been  I 
present  at  the  infliction  of  torture;  but 
though  he  could  not  consider  the  mill- 
tary  punishment  of  flogging  as  torture, 
yet  ir  that  punishment  had  not  been  in* 
flicted,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  the 
sword,  which  would  have  wasted  a  great 
part  of  the  population;   he  went  along 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  considering 
the  use  of  flogging  to  extract  evidence 
from  meif  as  most  wicked  and  unjustifia* 
ble  torture.    He  could  only  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  man  punished  in  this 
way  in  his  life,  except  a  soldier  in  his  own 
militia  regiment.    This  was  the  only  two 
charges  which  were  known  to  him,  be- 
eause  they  were    the  only  ones   which 
were  dragged  out  of  a  bundle  which  Mr. 
Finnerty  had  thought  proper  to  get  up, 
because  he  (lord  C.)  would  not  compro- 
mise the  prosecution  against  him. 

Mr.  HUey  Addingion  said,  that  an  hon. 
gentleman  had  stat^,  that  Ihs  noble  rela- 
thre  was  acquainted  with  Castle  before 
the  late  transactions.  He  could  only  say, 
that  he  had  distinctly  heard  his  noble  re* 
lative  state  that  he  had  never  known  any 
thing  of  Castle  till  Janusry  last  An 
hon.  baronet  had  read  an  extract  from  a 

Kmpblet,  the  nameoftheauthor  of  which 
had  not  mentioned.  As  to  the  facts 
stated  in  the  extract,  he  knew  nothing  of 
them.  But  this  he  could  say,  that  al- 
though Mr.  NlchoUs  might  be  once  or 
twice  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  he 
did  not  in  any  way  come  under  the  sweep- 
ing stigma  of  having  been  employed  by 
government.  He  rose  principally  to  do 
fin  act  of  justice  which  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  shrunk  from,  to- 
wards an  injured  individual  who  had  been 
■Ms(  cmellj  treated  both  within  doon 


and    withdut^he    meant    Mr.   Oliver, 
Within  the  ;tast  fortnight,  two  or  three 
most  respectable  magistrates  of  Yorkshire^ 
who  had  taken  an  unfiivourable  imprea- 
sion  against  government,  and  conceived 
that  Oliver  had  instigated  the  insurrec* 
tion,  requested  that  that  individual  might 
be  examined  at  the  home  office  in  iSm 
presence  on  the  subject.      Their  reouest 
was  complied  with,  and  that  individual  dl4 
undergo  an  examination  during  twomoni- 
ings  in  their  presence.      One  of  them 
was  a  respectable  magistrate  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  other  a  member  of  the  House,  nos 
now  present*    They  took  the  examination 
themselves,  in  presence  of  the  individual 
who    principally    brought    the    charge 
against  Oliver.      What  was  the  result? 
Both  of  Uiem  declared  to  his  noble  rela- 
tive, that  they  were  completely  satisfied 
the  charges  against  Oliver  were  unfound* 
ed,  and  that  there  waa  not  the  smallesS 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  insorreotion 
was  insti^ted  or  promoted  by  any  thing 
he  had  either  said  or  done*      Such  waa 
the  result  of  the  examination^  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  think  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty  in  rising  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  that  calumniated  indivi- 
dual.    He  begged  leave  merely  to  add» 
that  Mr.  Oliver  had  come  to  the  home 
office  with  the  most  respectable  referencea 
in  April  last;  he  came  to  giveinforma* 
tion  which  he  had  accidentally  obtained  ( 
he  had  never  been  a  partv  to  any  treason; 
he  had  never  made  any  bargain  with  the 
government   for   the    information  *- he 
had  never  made  any  charffe  — he  had 
never  received  any  thing  m>m  govern- 
ment up  to  this  moment  but  pavmeni  of 
his  travelling  charges.    Previously  to  the 
28d  of  May,  most  respectable  magistretea 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham» 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham, 
had  sent  information  to  government  that  a 
rising  was  expected  to  take  place  on  Uie 
9th  of  June,  and  all  the  accounts  wonder- 
fully coincided.      Mr.  Oliver   was  sens 
down  principally  with  a  view  to  gain  in- 
formation respecting  that  rising. 

Mr.  Barham  doubted  much  whether  the 
country,  or  even  that  House,  would  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  of  acquittal  which  the 
secret  tribunu  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  referred  had  pronounced  on 
the  spy,  Oliver.  For  his  part,  his  jiidg- 
ment  could  not  be  on  the  favourable  side, 
when  he  recollected  what  he  had  heard 
from  a  departed  right  hon.  friend  of  his, 
whose  memory  had  been  so  justly  euie- 
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giMd  that  flight  The  kle  Mr.  Pdnsdilby 
B9i  told  him,  that  bo  boh'evodi  to  hia  con* 
wenctf  the  BiMirroctioo  would  not  have 
tak^n  place  h»d  it  uot  b^n  for  Oliver. 
He  had  been  so  atruok  with  thia  obierra- 
lioD»  that  be  asked  hia  right  hon.  friend  to 
vepeat  what  he  had  8tMed»  and  be  did 
lepeat  iu 

Lord  Veehmne  deelaredi  thai  parHament 
had  been,  aince  the  commentement  of  the 
•esaten,  employedy  not  in  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  people»  but  in  repressing 
the  eKpressxon  of  their  sentiments.  None 
of  |tbe  allegations  of  the  petitions  on  the 
table  had  been  inquired  into:  but  when 
green  bags  were  introduced  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  they  were,  without  deJay, 
referred  to  cenHnitteea,  and  reports  made 
to  the  House,  without  any  opportunity 
bemg  afforded  to  show  the  falsity  of  the 
alleffations  in  the  evidence.  He  had  in- 
lemed  to  have  moved  some  resolutions 
expressive  of  bis  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  oountrv,  durnsg  the  session,  but  had 
sever  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  forward. 

Mr.  fV^  SmUh  could  not  help  expressing 
Us  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  oonderana" 
tioo  af  torture  to  extract  evidesce  which 
bad  been  proaounced  by  the  noble  lord. 
With  respect  to  sir  Thomas  Jndkin  Fita^ 
gerald,  he  know  not  whether  he  was  dead 
or  alive*  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pam« 

?hlet  bearing  to  be  a  report  of  his  trial, 
'faia  report  contained  the  defence  of  Fita« 
gerald  by  himself,  in  which  he  expressed 
aeotiments  most  opposite  to  those  which 
the  noble  lord  had  expressed :  for  he  de« 
dared  to  a  jury,  that  on  a  variety  of  oo- 
casioaa  he  had  ordered  to  be  flogged  per» 
aons  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  isnooeot, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  truth.  If  this 
was  not  true  why  had  it  boC  been  eoatra* 
dieted  i  Was  it  not  true  that  the  man  who 
hadatated,  in  a  court  of  joBtice,  that  he  had 
made  use  of  torture  i«  a  number  of  in- 
atanoaa  for  the  sake  of  obtaioing  truth, 
had  afterwards  been  made  a  haronet  ?  If 
this  was  trae,  would  not  the  fair  inference 
be,  that  government  not  only  wished  the 
inflielion  of  torture,  but  had  rewarded  this 
individual  for  doing  that  which  they  were 
ashamed  to  do  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  as  uawilitng 
as  the  hen.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Sasiih) 
to  prolong  the  debate ;  but  after  the  revi- 
val, not  for  the  first  nor  the  twentieth 
time,  of  charges  which  had  been  as  often 
refuted  as  they  had  be^  brought  forward 
v>-after  the  renewal  of  cahimniaa  whichi 
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generally  from  their  nature;  and  panic«^ 
uirly  from  the  appearance  of  candour  imtf 
moderation  with  which  they  were  now  in^ 
troduced,  were  Galco<iated  to"  make  an  un-* 
due  irtkpression,  he  could  not  suffer  the 
^estion  to  go  to  that  division  which  nMUl 
consign  it  for  ever  to  the  contempt  of  thn 
House,  and  of  the  country,  without  ofier^ 
ing  a  few  qbsenratiooa  upon  tlie  mattera 
and  the  conduct  of  the  discussion.    Every 
man  who  had  witnessed  the  course  lately 
adopted,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  bw 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  W* 
Smith),  must  have  been  surprised  at  hear^ 
ing  him  profess  his  ignorance,  whether  the 
defendatH  in  the  cause  to  which  he  refer-r 
red  was  alive  or  dead. — The  dead  or  tho 
absent  had  been,  in  )ate  instaaces,  the  obr 
jevts  of  the  hon.  ^ntleman's  attack.  The 
former,  he  had  found,  might  sometioaea 
make  reprisals,-^[Hear,  hear  n«-*the  lat« 
ter  were  wholly  precluded  from  reply» 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  gentle* 
man,  he  (Mr.  C.)  could  assure  him  thai 
the  person  he  haa  named  on  this  occaaion 
was  now  bo  more.    But  however  convcr* 
nient  this  species  of  hostility  might  be,  it 
would  at  least  be  more  fair  and  more  ge« 
nerous  if  the   hon.  gentleman    were  to 
confine  bis  future  attacks  to  the  living,  if 
not  to  the  present— [Hear,  hear,  hear!]. 
—The  hon.  gendeoMm  had  entirely  mis* 
taken  the  nature  of  the  plea  of  his  noble 
friend    (lord    Caatlereagh).     He    (lord 
Castlereagh)   had    not   eodeavourea   to 
evade  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
most  assiduouidy  courted  it ;  and  that  too 
in  the  maimer  which  would  be  best  oalen^ 
lated  to  elicit  truth.    He  had  courted  n 
distinct   examinatioo    into    the   mattera 
charged.  It  was  the  present  mode  of  intra* 
dueing  the  accusation  against  him  whtcb 
bis  n^le  friend  deprecated.    He  required 
what  justice  dictated,  and  what  no  man 
who  had  a  feeling  of  justice  could  deny—* 
that  the  matters  of  charge  should  be  dis-* 
tinctly  brought  forward,^-4hat  he  mi^ht  be 
sent  to  his  trial  fairly,  and  with  due  notice,«i» 
and  that  bis  conduct  in  Ireland  might  not 
be  mixed  up  with  that  infinity  of  detail^ 
that  mass  of  irrelevant  matter,  from  fo« 
reign  politics  to  cotton  twist,— (a  laugh) 
-r-with  which  they  had  been  jtvnbled  on 
the  present  occanon.    His  noble  friend 
bad  justly  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  accusation  had  been  brou^ 
forward;  for  how  did  he  stand  with  ne* 
spect  to  It  ?    Ho  was  noiw-*4iet  during  the 
currency  of  a  sessbn  when  there  wan 
space  for  diacesMD  ead  oppQcUinit|  fog 
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TcfiiUlioiii  but  on  the  very  eve  of  a  pit>- 
rogftlion»  when  reply  was  almost  imoaiii* 
ble»  at  least  was  thought  to  be  so  ■  caiarg^ 
ed  wiUi  what,  if  true,  would  not  only  ren* 
der  him  unfit  for  the  high  situation  which 
he.fiUed»  but  would  jusUy  expose  him  to 
the  most  severe  animadversions  of  pariia* 
■aenty  and  to  the  execrations  of  his  ooun* 
Uy-*rHear,  hear!]— He  (lord  Castle- 
rei^h )  had  to  complain,  not  only  that  the 
fiansactions  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  were  those  upon  which  a  period  of 
twenty  years  had  closed,  but  also,  that  the 
charges  extracted  out  of  ihem  were  thus 
incidentally  thrust  forward  for.  no  other 
xeason  than  because  there  was  some 
chance  of  their  remaining  unrefuted 
[Hear,  hear!].  But  let  the  House  exa- 
mine a  little  farther  into  the  sounces  from 
which  these  charges  emanated.  Had  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Bennet)  ventured  to 
give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  of, 
from  whom  he  procured  his  affidavits? 
Had  he  informed  the  House  whether  it 
was  from  a  pardoned  traitor  or  a  pilloried 
libeller ?-.[Heao  hear!]— He  (Mr. Can- 
ning) did  not  presume  to  assert  that  in- 
formation procured  from  such  soucces  was 
altogether  to  be  discredited;  but,  con- 
forming to  the  generally  received  opinions 
of  mankind,  it  might  have  been  as  well,  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  to  the 
House  what  the  nature  of  those  sources 
was— that  though  to  him  they  might  have 
appeared  perfectly  pure  and  acceptable^ 
yet  still  they  were  such  as,  to  ordinary 
minds,  would  carry  with  them  an  aspect  of 
auspicion.  [Hear,  hear!]. — Calumnies, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  a  traitor  who 
had  been  pardoned,  or  of  a  libeller  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  standing  in  the 
pillory,  might,  no  doubt,  be  very  satisfac- 
tory to  some  gentlemen's  minds :  but  still 
it  seemed  ri|ebt  to  disclose  the  chaH)nel 
through  which  they  were  procured,  from 
compassion  to  the  poor,  feeble  understand- 
ings of  those  who,  not  yet  up  to  the  times, 
thought,  as  of  old,  that  the  less  polluted 
the  sources  of  intelligence,  the  netter.^- 
^Hear,  hear,  hear!] — Putting  these  con- 
siderations for  a  moment  out  of  view,  and 
wholly  abrtracting  the  transactions  to 
which  these  affidavits  related  from  the 
oonnexipn  which  had  been  endeavoured 
to  be  established  between  them  and  his 
noble  friend,  he  would  ask,  was  this  the 
time  when  such  circumstances  ought  to 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion  ?  Was 
this  the  time  when  we  were  to  go  back 
to  that  unhappy  period  m  the  history  of 
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Ireland— -to  take  up  and  bring  to  view  all: 
the  disgusting  eifecU  of  those  dissensions,: 
which,  unhappily,  convulsed  that  kingdom 
twenty  years  ago  i  [  Hear,  hear  i]  ^Mo . 
doubt  it  was  possible,  it  might  even  be 
easy,  to  drag  forth  instances  of  atrocity, 
of  public  treason,  and  private  violence,  to 
equal  if  not  to  exceed  the  crimes  of  the 
present  day;  but  what  purpose  would 
that  anawer  i  Was  there  a  man  who  va* 
lued  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  or 
had  at  heart  its  security,  who  did  not  wish' 
thnt  the  veil. of  c^livton  should  be  drawn- 
over  scenes  so  long  passed  and  so  deeply 
to  be  lamented :  or,  who  if  he  should  feel  iC 
to.be  an  aet  of  doty  to  call  back  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  them,  would  not  wbh  to 
do  it  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  in- 
quiry ?  [Hear,  hear !].  What  was  this 
night,  and  in  this  place,  the  apparent  ob- 
ject of  their  introduction  i  Was  it  satis- 
faction and  reparation  to  the  individuala 
said  to  be  injured  ?  That  could  not  be ; 
for  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the 
proper  place  where  such  reparation  could 
be  made.  Was  it  to  bring  the  individuals) 
said  to  be  concerned  in  such  atrocities,  to- 
justice  ?  Why  then  was  not  the  proper 
form  resorted  to  ?— >Why  was  not  an  in-- 
quiry  proposed,  or  an  im|>eachnient.  insti- 
tuted? The  present  miide  of  noticing 
these  transactions  could  lead  to  none  of 
these  ends.  For  let  tlie  fste  of  the  mo- 
tion be  what  it  might,  the  imputed  guilt 
or  real  innocence  of  the  individuals  thus 
collaterally  accused  would  still  remain  un* 
decided  [Hear,  hear!].  The  only  ob- 
ject that  could  by  possibility  have  been 
attained,  was  one  which  tl»e  answer  of  hia 
noble  friend  (lord  C.)  had  defeated — that 
of  giving  a  temporary  triumph  to  lu- 
founded  calumny.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advantage  which  truth  and  justice  had 
given  to  his  noble  friend  on  this  budden 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  his  character, 
what  was  the  situation  m  which  tlie  pre- 
sent charges  had  placed  him,  compared 
with  his  unsnanied  accusers  ?— 1*hey  who, 
perhaps,  had  shared  in  repeated  pardons,, 
who  had  hid  their  heads  beneath  a  gene- 
ral amnesty--^[cheers] — what  is  the  gene- 
rous use  now  made  of  their  immunity  from 
punishment  ?— Pardoned  traitori*,  who  are 
mdebted  for  their  safety,  perhaps  for  their 
existence,  to  the  clemency  of  his  noble 
friend,  were  produced  as  bis  accusers  I  an 
witnesses  on  whose  evidence  he  was  to. 
have  been  convicted,  if,  in  bis  oblivion  of 
the  heats  and  animosities  of  those  dava,  he 
had  also  (as  well  lie  nsigbt)  cast  isick  the^ 
(♦Y) 
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nhemory  of  his  own  iodnridiial  acts«  and  of 
the  means  of  his  own  justification  [Hear  !])• 
If  the  Iq^latnre  had  consented  to  bury  in 
obliyion  the  crimes  of  rebeUtoa,  was  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  who  owed  all  to 
that  circumstance  should  also  permit 
their^s  to  be  forgotten  ^  Was  it  too  much 
to  expecty  that  after  twenty  years,  rebels 
themselves  should  forgive  to  the  Irish  go* 
vemment  the  crime  of  having  forgiven 
t^em  .^— [[^Mueh  applause]  •  On  this  part 
of  the  aubfect  there  was  one  circumstance 
which  the  personal  delicacy  of  hit  noUe 
friend,  particidarlv  with  regard  to  one  in- 
dividual, had  hindered  him  firom  mention- 
ing. His  noble  friend,  e»  the  change  of 
government  from  lord  Camden  to  lord 
€^omwalKs»  had  made  streottoua  and  suc- 
eessful  exertions  to  screen  one  convicted 
libeller  from  the  remnant  of  his  merited 
punishment,  and  the  House  had  that  night 
witnessed  the  reward  of  those  exertions — 
[Loud  cheers]. 

If  the  manner  of  introducing  this  per* 
eooal  attack  has  been  extraor&iary,  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  brooeht  forward 
was  not  less  remarkable^  nor  less  desenr<« 
ing  of  censure.  Was  there,  he  would  adc, 
a  single  member  in  the  House,  not  previ- 
ously informed  of  what  had  been  intended 
by  the  present  motion,  who  would  have 
supposed,  from  the  notice  given  by  the 
hon,  and  learned  gentleman  that  it  was 
to  be  made  the  vehide  e€  a  personal  at- 
tack on  his  noble  friend  i  Was  there  one 
member  who  could  for  a  moment  bate 
imagined,  that  instead  of  a  retrospect  of 
the  bunness  of  the  session,  and  perhaps  a 
general  censure  of  the  conduct  of  rainis- 
ters,  he  should  be  obliged  to  Ksten  to  a 
gross  personal  attack  on  one  individual  ? 
An  attack  which,  had  not  that  noble  per- 
son been  unfortunately  enabled  from  re- 
collection of  circumstances  to  repel  it, 
might  have  cooeigned  him  to  a  miscon- 
struction of  five  mooths,— to  the  obloquy 
of  a  whole  recess,^— ^luring  which  he  might 
have  been  held  up  to  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  his  fellow-sobjects— [Hear, 
hear!]. — He  would,  however,  do  the  hon. 
and  learned  mover  of  the  address  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  he  had  only  sketched  the 
outline  which  the  hon.  members  who  fol- 
lowed him  had  filled  up.  But  did  it,  or 
eould  it,  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man, 
that  even  if  the  avowed  object  of  the  mo- 
tion had  been  (what  it  was  not)  to  exa- 
mine the  omduct  of  his  majesty's  mimi- 
ters  of  the  present  day,  he  should  hear 
only  an  io^oiry  Into  Ibe  ooodact  of  the 
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government  of  the  year  17977  [Hear, 
hear,  hear  f]  If  no  consideration  of  ras* 
tice  to  his  noble  friend  could  have  weight 
with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  Ireland  (if 
that  were  to  be  made  matter  of  inquiry) 
of  such  trifling  import  as  to  be  thus  mtro- 
duced  collaterally,  and  without  aay  pre- 
vious noticed  Did  gentlemen  cooceiv* 
that  the  conduct  of  successive  administra-^ 
tioos  ia  Irehmd  20  years  age  was  of  s«ch 
notoriety,  and  so  firesh  in  tlMt  memeriea  of 
all,  tliatfkcts  and  dates  could  be  quoted  aa 
ifthevwere  the  occurrences  of  the  Isst 
month  ^  If  these  matters,  therefore,  were 
to  be  discussed  at  all,  were  they  not  of 
iosportance  enough  to  engage  the  attea- 
feioa  of  the  House  separately,  and  to  be 
hroiight  before  them  upon  due  notice  and 
with  due  deliberation  ? 

He  would  admit  with  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  W.  Smith),  that  a  reference  to  the 
affiiirs  of  Irdand  at  the  period  i^kided  to 
might  afibrd  a  warning  lesson  tofutora 
governments ;  but  he  denied  that  it  waa 
such  a  lesson  as  that  hon.  member  rnculcat* 
ed.  The  example  of  Ireland  did,  indeed, 
show  bow  cautiously  the  executive  power 
dtKnild  watch  the  stigbtest  indicatioB  of  ais 
approach  to  that  cobditton  in  whsch,  for 
want  of  sufficient  authority  and  protection 
in  the  state,  man  takes  arms  against  his 
fellow  man  in  civil  tsontest.  It  showed 
how  promptly  it  was  the  doty  of  a  govem- 
■oent  to  come  forward  on  the  fimt  menace 
of  such  an  alarm  with  precautionarv  mea- 
sures to  insure  the  public  tranquillity-— 
[Hear,  hear,  hear!].— Had  the  subject 
been  introduced  at  an  early  period  of  the 

C resent  session,  it  might,  therefore,  have 
een  useful  in  stimulating  parliament  to 
adopt  measures  adequate  to  the  suppree« 
sion  of  rebellion  in  its  infancy— [ilcsr, 
hea^ !]— but,  except  for  sucn  purpose,  it 
would,  he  must  confess,  be  mfficolt  to 
conceive  its  utility.  He  knew^no  lesson  of 
moral  or  political  utility  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplatiott  of  sufieriogs 
and  inflictions  that  make  the  heart  shud- 
der—from exhibiting  in  detail  those  vio- 
lences and  cruelties  of  which,  whoever 
were  the  perpetrators,  the  nation  moM 
seek  to  efiace  from  the  feelings  of  this  ge* 
aeration,  and  from  the  recollection  of 
nmnkind  (if  possible)  theaorrow  and  the 
shame. 

He  should  now  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  proposed  address.  In  his  opinion, 
were  even  all  the  matters  that  it  contained 
i«  themselves  uaobieetioDable^  it  iroidd  bb 
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m  fuSeieBt  graond  for  itt  re}eeCioDby  the 
Hoiiw»  limit  prof«nng  to  be  a  faithful  re- 
Tiev  Q^the  prooeedtngs  of  the  teMiOD,  it 
oniijHed  me^j  most  material  tranaacliona  of 
Ih^  leasion  wogeiher.    Many,  aod  thoae 
(he  thought  ^'te  most  remarkable  of  the 
dednoiw  of  the  House  were  wholly  patted 
liy..^Wat  it  not  somewhat  strange,  for  io- 
alanoe-<->did  it  not,  he  would  add,  show 
eenewanl  of  respect  to  the  noble  lord 
(CodireDe)  and  the  hon.  baronet  his  col- 
leagne,  the  members  for  Westminster-, 
might  h  not  disappoint,  in  •  great  degree, 
their  hopes  of  future  fame->  that  on   the 
subject  of  j^lmmentary  refonn-*thal  one 
great  and  unportant  topic,  on  which  they 
had  bestowed  so  much  of  their  Takmble 
labour— the  address  should  be  silent  as  the 
fUnmf    Was  it  not  wonderful  thai  that 
MCeresUog  question,   with  speeches  on 
which  the  House  rung  at  the  early  period 
of  the  session,  should  now  be  thrown  into 
oblivion,  as  if  iu  hou.  and  learned  advo- 
cate were  ashamed  of  his  halfHsdopted 
child  ?    Surely  the  noble  lord  f  Cochrane) 
and  the  hon.  baronet  (Rurnett)    most 
deeply  deplore  that  not  even  an  allusion 
Imd  faleen  made  to  the  countless  petitions 
which  they  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
in  fiivour  of  universal  suflfrage,  and  annual 
pariiaosenu— [Hearl  and    laughter]. — 
That  fatal  omission  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  voting 
ugaiost  the  present  address.    He  had  no 
cmjection  to  a  statement  (call  it  address  if 
you  will)  being  made  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  as  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
pariiamont,  and  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
jpeeoh  from  the  throne ;  but  it  was  quite 
essential  to  such  an  address  that  it  should 
cootsia  an  accurate  review  of  those  pro- 
ceedings*   Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  if  such  a  practice  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, the  precedent  should,  in  the  first 
laalance,  be  scrupulously  correct,    ^ut 
what  was  the  instance  before  the  House? 
Could  this  addrem  be  called  a  fair  review 
of  the  labours  of  the  Houae  since  the 
cpeamg  of  the  session?    What  was  the 
business  with  which  the  session  opened,— 
and  with  what  was  it  oooupied  day  after 
dMff  week  afker  week,  ana  month  after 

without  respite  or  miermission  i^^ 
for  reform  in  parliament,— 

hi  by  haadreds  at  the  door,  aad 

in   pyramids    belere   the   table. 

ihougii  nomiaaUy  for  the  same  ob- 
ject,  eshibit^,  nevertheless,  thatbeauta- 
M  dh/w'stty  by  which  the  House  was  re- 
Havcd  iaaeasedegiee  frsmhetadioi 
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of  repetition*- [A  hmghJ.-^Of  them,  it 
might  ha  truly  said, 

*^  Facics  non  omnibus  una 

**  Nee  diverss ;  taiaen  quakm  decet  esaa 
sororum." 

Exactly  alike  assuredly  they  were  not; 
but  there  was  such  a  resemblsnce  as  well 
became  the  children  of  the  same  parent— 
the  works  of  the  same  hand.— There  was 
in  troth  a  wonderful  sympathy  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country;  a  miraculous  conformity  of 
thought  aod  action  amoo^  all  the  sentient 
puppets  in  various  and  distant  provinces, 
which  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  skilful 
master  of  the  show  in  town-«[Hear, 
hear  t].— The  pulsations  in  the  extremi- 
ties responded  with  surprising^  reguhffitv 
(by  the  intervention  of  tne  mail  coaches) 
to  the  beatmg  of  the  old  heart  in  the  centre 
—[Hear,  hear!].— But  all  these  important 
oonsideratioDs  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  hofu  and  learned  mem- 
ber. When  he  took  his  Pbgah  retro- 
spect of  the  semion  and  its  business 
gaainff  at  it  as  a  land  of  promise, 
( whicn,  however,  had  not  been,  and  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  sense,  God 
forbid  that  it  ever  should  become  a  land 
of  performance),  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  standing  on  the  lofty  eminence 
to  which  his  imagination  had  raised  him, 
had  altogether  overlooked  that  mountaia 
of  petitions  which  he  and  his  friends  haa 
pfled  upon  the  floor.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  noble  lord  or  the  hon.  baronet  could 
be  contented  to  adopt  an  addreu  so  de- 
fective i  To  recognise  a  portrait  of  which 
the  DKMt  prominent  feature—the  very  nose 
was  left  out  ?«»[ Much  laughter].  How 
was  it  possible  to  account  for  the  fatal  defi- 
ciency i  The  mvstery  was  one  which  ha 
(Mr.  C)  believed  it  would pussle  the  sa- 
gacity of  even  the  worthy  magistrate 
opposite  (the  lord  mayor)  to  solve 
[Laughter]. 

If  he  recollected  rightly.  Pope,  or  some 
earlier  poet,  had  these  lines,- 

"  Authors  lose  half  the  praise  tl^y  would 

have  got 
'*  Did  but  their  readers  know  how  much 

they  hht;" 

and  most  applicable  were  they  to  the  ad» 
dress  before  the  House.  Judging  frosk 
the  many  erasures,  alterations,  blot^  aad 
blurs,  he  should  tale  it  to  be  the  work 
of  many  heads,  and  of  many  hands,** 

1|Laaghterl— and  it  formed  a  singular  il- 
bstralion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mover^l 
aelieas  of  pditical  economy.    The  divfe 
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$1011  of  labour  was^  the  House  knew,  the 
true  principle  of  successful  workmanship. 
—[Continued  laughter]. — But  with  the 
Tenerable  major  at  his  side,  was  it  not 
somewhat  singular  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  should  have  divided  the 
labour  so  unequally  and  unfairly  as  to 
have  assigned  to  his  ancient  and  respect- 
able friend,  the  manufacturer  of  500  or 
perhaps  500,000  petitions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  while  he  himself,  and  all  his 
able  co-adjutors,  should  employ  themselves 
upon  an  address,  which  at  last  was  but  a 
wretched  specimen  of  compQsition  and 
penmanship  f — [Laughter]  • 

Generally  speaking,  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  the  drawing  up  of  an  address  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.    It  was 
only  necessary  that  the  parties    should 
agree  upon  some  certain  point  of  crimina- 
tion against  ministers, — that  they  should 
.remain  firm  in  the  negation  of  some  gene- 
ral principle,  or  in  attack  upon  some  par- 
ticular measure*    It  was  an  old  and  a  very 
wise  observation  of  a  celebrated  leader  in 
that  House,  that  opposition  should  never 
venture  from  the  negative  to  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  thought  that  it  was 
this  principle  which  must  have  operated 
with  the  framers  of  the  present  address, 
to  avoid  launching  forth  on  the  boundless 
sea  of  parliamentary  reform.     No  unani- 
mity for  them  on  that  question.    Indeed, 
he  could  not  conceive  a  more  amusing 
Bcene  than  would  have  been  presented  by 
this  attempt  to  turn  a  sentence  upon  that 
subject,  with  which  they  might  all  be  sa- 
tisfied— [Hear,  hear!]. — There  were  first 
the  noble  lord  (Cochrane),  and  the  hon. 
baronet  (Burdett},  who  went  straight  for- 
ward for  annual  parliaments  and  univer- 
'  aal  suffrage— that  constitutional  system  of 
jepresentation,  simple  and  pure  as  it  exis- 
ted in  the  days  of  Hugo  the   Great-^the 
conqueror  of  the  Picts. — [Much  laugh- 
ter].— That  celebrated  legislator,  as  everv 
member  of  the  House  knew,  while  he  built 
the  great  wall  with  one  hand,  dispensed 
universal  suffrage  with  the  other. —  [Con- 
tinued laughter]  .—A  true  reformer  of  the 
good  old  school. — [Hear,  hear!]— Such 
7Mr.  C.  presumed)  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  historical  truth  for  which  the  House 
was  indebted  to  tlie  valuable  antiquarian 
researches  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Burdett) 
j^od  his  followers,    poming  down,  how- 
ever, to  more  modern  times  it  was  found, 
that  certain  Anti*Hugonian8  existed,  who 
quarrelled  with  universal  suffrage,  and  even 
^d  tb^  h^rdil^ood  to  disputfB  ita  f  xjjitepp^ 
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as  avitalprinciple  of  the  ooDitltntion,  and 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  indeed  for  this  in- 
valuable blessing  that  the  Picts  painted 
themselves,    the  Saxons   fought,  or  the 
Normans  conquered—  [ Hear,  hear  I] .    It 
was  doubted  even  t)y  some  obstinate  con« 
trovertists,  whether  the  much-calumniated 
curfew  might  not  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  annual  election.     Here  were  points  of 
difference  enough  to  embroil  the  radical 
reformers ;— but,  alas  1  after  all  their  hia- 
torical  and  constitutional  knowledge  had 
been  adjusted  and  moulded  by  their  com- 
mon consent,  into  one  grand  sentence  on 
reform — then  would  come  the  moderate 
reformers,  and  quarrel  with  all  their  leam- 
ing-P-speaking  roost  irreverently   of  the 
talents  and  erudition  by.  which  it  had  been 
brought  to  light.    They,  disregarding  the 
wisdom  of  their  able  coadjutors,  would 
hold  that  annual  parliaments  meant  an- 
nual disturbances,  and  universal  suflGrage, 
general   disorganisation  •—  [Hear  i].    If 
thei^  were  to  agree  to  the  address,  the 
sentence  as  framed  by  their  two  friends  of 
Westminster  must  be  erased  altogether, 
without  substituting  any  thing  very  defi- 
nite in  its  room — [Hear,  hear !].— -Last 
would  follow  the  hon.  and  learned  mover 
of  the  address  himself,  with  an  opinioQ 
differing  wholly  from  those  of  most  of  hia 
friends,  and  having  a  shade  which  distin- 
guished it  from  all— [Hear,   bear  !]•— > 
Like  a  conqueror  who  "  led  manv  na- 
tions-to  battle,  whom  he  had  previously 
reduced  to  humiliation  in  the  field,"  hia 
ranks  were  filled  (as  the  House  perceived) 
by  those  whose  doctrines  and  opinions  o& 
reform  he  had  scouted  in  a  strain  of  irony, 
contempt,  and  ridicule,  which  be  (Mr* 
C.)  could  never  attempt  to  imitate,  and 
which  it  might  not  be  safe  for  any  mem- 
ber but  himself  to  employ.     He  (Mr.  C* 
believed)  was  for  a  right  of  voting  com- 
mensurate with  taxation;  but  whether  with 
direct  taxation,  or  taxation  with  *'  direct" 
omitted,  was  not  (Mr.  C.  thought)  quite 
BO  clear.    Thus  it  was  that  there  could  be 
no  agreement  as  to  the  sentence  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  respecting 
parliamentary  reform  were  to  be  recorded; 
and  hence  the  subject  which  had  been  the 
daily  food  of  the  House,-i^that  questioo 
with  which  the  session  began,  continued, 
and,  but  for  the  present  motion,  would 
have  ended  ^had  been  altogether  left  out 
of  this  most  comprehensive  and  elaborite 
address. 

This  he  should  hold  to  be  a  fatal  chJBO' 
tion  ^  th9  «ddrfii»i  if  be  egceed  with  tboie 
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'who  thoQght  parliaroentary  reform  esseo- 
tial  to  rhe  salvation  of  the  country :  but 
with  his  opinions^  how  much  more  strong- 
Jy  must  he  object  to  an  omission  which  ex- 
cluded that  part  of  the  labours  of  the  House 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  proudest 
and  most  magnanimous  proceeding  of  the 
aesaion-^whfch  failed  to  record  that  what- 
ever dangers  impended  over  the  country, 
whatever  menaces  had  been  not  obscurely 
intimated  to  the  House,  unless  they  should 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  reformers, 
the  Hooae  nevertheless  had  stood  firmly 
by  the  constttutiony  and  had  indignantly 
rejected  those  measures  of  innovation 
.which,  if  encouraged,  would  have  led  to 
its  subversion— [Continued  cheers]. 

But  this  was  not  his  only  objection  to 
-the  address.  He  objected  to  it  farther 
.because  it  did  not  embrace  a  fair  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  It  al- 
Jttded  strongly  to  the  distress  which  had 
existed,  and  which  (it  would  inculcate) 
atill  existed,  but  it  made  no  mention  of 
•the  hope  which  the  present  time  held  forth 
'^f  a  speedy  amelioration— [Hear,  hear!]. 
'—He  would  admit  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  mover,  that  distress,  severe  and  ex- 
tensive, had  existed ;  he  would  also  admit 
that  a  part  of  it  might  have  been  produced 
by  removable  causes ;  but  he  could  not 
abut  his  eyes  to  the  conviction  that  the 
•far  greater  part  of  wbst  distress  had  exist- 
ed had  arisen  from  causes  over  which  hu- 
man ppwer  had  no  control.  And  though 
•designing  and  evil-minded  individualii  had 
endeavoured  to  turn  those  public  misfor- 
tunes into  so  many  sources  of  disaffection 
jmd  despondency,  yet,  God  be  thanked, 
.Ibe  gloom  thus  created  had  begun  to  sub- 
aide^—* A  bad  harvest  in  one  year  had  en- 
hanced, perhaps  had  created,  in  no  small 
•degree,  the  difficulties  of  the  country;  but 
the  fair  promise  of  the  approaching  bar- 
vest  warranted  the  most  sanguine  hopes, 
that  those  difficulties  would,  in  a  short 
time,  be  removed.  He  could  not  there- 
fore consent  to  an  addreu  in  which  those 
facts  relative  to  our  situation  were  not  ac- 
curately stated.  It  would  be  a  most  cul- 
pable oversight  if,  in  sending  forth  a  retro- 
flpect  of  our  despondency,  the  House  did 
•not  notice  at  tne  same  time  the  more 
bright  and  cheering  prospect  which  had 
begun  tobreak  upon  the  country.*— [Hear, 
hear]. 

.  But  besides  those  mnissions  to  which  be 
-had  before  alluded,  there  were  others  not 
Jaw  objectionable.  What  were  the  several 
wbiectt  to  which  the  voice  of  the  people 
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had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
more  particularly  called  the  attention  of 
parliament.   It  was  ever  easy  to  distioguish 
between  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
people  and  the  clamours  of  the  seditious ; 
and  if  ever  those  sentiments  had  come 
fttirly  before  the  House,  most  undoubtedly 
the  call  of  the  people  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session  for  retrenchment  in 
the  public  expenditure,  for  the  abolition 
of  smecures,  and  for  some  revision  of  the 
poor  laws,  was  loud,  general,  and  senuine. 
—The  fourth  question   ^which   he,  Mr. 
Canning,    had  already  disposed  of),   to 
which,  hy  great  contrivance  and  intrigue, 
a  clamour  resembling  the  voice  of  the 
people,  but  he  jras  confident  only  resem- 
bling it,  had  been  improperly  attached—- 
was  parliamentary  reform.    Leaving  the 
other  topics  for  a  moment,  he  again  asked, 
whether  the  ill  success  of  that  proposal 
was  considered  as  a  grievance  ?  If  so,  why 
was  it  not  mentioned  in  the  oddren  ?— « 
[Hear,  hear!3*-As  it  bad  not  been  so 
mentioned  the  House  might  naturally  con- 
clude that  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned   mover  himself,    parliament  had 
decided  most  wbely  against  parliamentary 
reform.      [Loud  Cheers.]     [A  member 
on  the  Opposition  side,  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
was  observed  to  smile.    Mr.  C.  continued] . 
He  perceived  by  the  incipient  smile  on  the 
lips  of  the  hon.  member,  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  that  assertion.    If  so,  thei« 
was  the  address ;  and  let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber move  an  amendment  to  it,  expres- 
sive of  his    opinion  that    the   rejection 
of  parliamentary  reform  was  a  grievance. 
If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  ^Mr.  C.)  must  take 
it  for  granted,  that  he  also  approved  of  the 
decision  upon  reform — [  Hear,  and  Laugh  • 
ter].— -Upon  the  other  subjects,  on  wbidi, 
as  he  had  admitted,  the  genuine  voice  of 
the  people  bad  been  beatj,  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  the 
House  been  inactive?  The  consideration  of 
the  poor  laws  had  occupiedavery  larae  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  attention  of  parliament, 
and  though  no  immediate  legislative  mea- 
sure had  resulted  from  their  labours,  yet 
still  the  fruits  of  those  labours  had  not  been 
inconsiderable  or    unfanportant     Much 
had  been  done  in  the  inuvmation  laid  be- 
fore the  select  committee,  to  ftcilitace  any 
measure  which  might  be  deemed  necessary 
in-  the  ensuing  session.    The  time  and  op- 
portunity aflbrded  by  the  recess,  woald 
give  membera  the  beat  means  of  aseertaiii- 
ins  ita  accuracy  from  loqal  inquiry*    He 
bdicve4  that  then  w&c  fcw»»not  even  the 
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Immi.  and  learned  mover—who  would  think 
thai  parliameol  had  been  remiss  because 
i|  had  not  hurried  through  any  legislative 
enactment  on  a  subject  of  such  maffoitnde 
and    importance    as   the    poor  Isws.— - 
£Hear!]— But  notwithstanding  the  ad* 
mttted  utility  of  what  hsd  thus  been  done, 
the  address  did  not  contain  a  word  upon 
the  subject,  though  it  purported  to  be  a 
review  of  the  whole  business  of  the  ses* 
sion— [Hear,  hear!]. — With    respect  to 
retrenchment,  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  state. 
He  would  admit  that,  low  as  the  expendt" 
ture  might  be  reduced,  and  closely  as  it 
might  be  pared,  there  would  still  be  found 
some  persons  disposed  to  maintain  that  it 
might  be  cut  still  lower  and  doser;  yet 
he  appealed  to  the  House  whether,  even 
before  the  call  of  the  people— before  the 
committee  of  finance  nsd  commenced  its 
inquiries,  ministeis  had  not  shown  every 
disposition  to  diminish  the  expenditure  to 
the  lowest  possible  scale  ?   He  asked,  whe- 
ther, after  the  House  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  subject,  and  after  it  had  been  ex* 
amined  in  detail,  ministers  had  not  evinced 
their  perfect  acquiescence  in  those  reduc* 
tions  which  had  been  suggested,  or  which 
could  reasonably  be  desired  i 

With  regard  to  sinecures,  had  nothing 
been  done  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Had  no  biUs  passed  the  House  abo- 
lishing or  regulating  almost  all  those  ob- 
noxious places,  .about  the  existence  of 
which  so  much  clamour  had  been  exdted  ? 
Had  thehon.  and  learned  mover  of  the  ad* 
dress  already  forgotten  the  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  discussions  on  those  bills  ? 
or  was  it  because  they  were  wholly  effiiced 
from  his  memory,  that  he  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  them  in  his  address— in  his 
retrospective  address  to  the  throne?— 
[Hear !]— If  that  address  were  adopted 
what  would  be  the  perplexity  of  the  future 
historian,  who  might  wish  to  hand  down 
the  transactions  of  tlie  present  day  to  a 
more  distant  age  ?  What  would  not  be 
his  amazement  •  when,  after  poring  over 
scattered  records,  and  searching  statutes 
with  imperfect  indexes,  he  should  find  that 
sinecures  had  existed  for  centuries— that 
thev  had  been  the  cause  of  much  dispute 
and  great  political  difference  for  years — 
that  session  after  session  the  abolition  of 
tbem  had  been  attempted  in  vain^but 
that  at  length,  in  the  year  1617,  they  were 
abolished ;— and  that  in  that  year  there 
lived  a  aagacione  seer,  who,  takhig  upon 
Umseif  to  characlerixe  parliamenlsi  and  to 
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purvey  ibr  history,  had  yet  been  so  III 
alive  to  the  importance  attached  to  sin^ 
cures  in  the  public  feeling,  as  to  omit  any 
mention  of  theur  abolition  in  his  retrospect 
of  the  transactions  of  the  session?— 
{[Hear,  and  laughter].-- The  abolition  of 
smecures  had  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
some  of  the  boa.  members  opposite  ia 
1810  and  1811 ;  he  (Mr.  C.)  voted  in 
that  year  for  the  bill  introduced  1:^  an 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes).  He 
thought  at  that  time,  as  he  thougnt  now, 
that  there  was  more  of  mistake  than  of 
sound  policy  in  the  cry  for  abolition;  vet 
he  Toted  for  it  because  he  conceived  it 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  what  was  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  (whether  justly 
or  unjustly)  in  some  degree,  a  blot  in  our 
political  system*  He  should  not,  how- 
ever, have  given  hb  support  to  that  bill, 
had  it  not  preserved  to  tlie  Crown  a  power 
of  remonersting  faithful  publio  services, 
proportioned  to  that  which  it  took  away. 

He  (Mr.  C.)  remembered  well  with 
what  acclamations  of  thankfulness  hia 
vote  was  then  received  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite.  They  were  then  quite  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  a  measure  which 
was  described  as  the  most  important  that 
had  ever  passed  the  House.  Tnat  measure 
was  the  bantling  of  the  hon.  member's 
(Mr.  Bankes)  begetting--and  though  it 
might  have  been  a  little  rickett^  in  its  ii^ 
fancy,  it  was  arousing  to  perceive  the  ten- 
derness with  which  it  was  nursed  by  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  side-«>[Laughter]— 
and  to  learn  the  extraordinary  hopes  which 
were  conceived  of  its  maturity«-[  Hear  !]• 
-—Every  tongue  and  every  pen  over  whidi 
the  hon.  members  had  any  influence,  ran 
riot  in  the  praises  of  this  new  measure. 
It  was  the  theme  of  popular  declamation 
in  every  moving  rostrum  all  over  the  couao 
try.  Old  women  were  almost  mad  with 
joy,  and  devoutly  believed  that  heaven 
would  rain  down  manna  on  them,  provided 
lord  Camden  was  stripped  of  his  tellership. 
•— [Hear,  and  much  uuighter].— But  how 
striking  was  the  contrast  now  ?  No  sooner 
did  the  government  come  into  the  men* 
sure,  than  sll  that  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
it  among  the  hon.  sentlemen  opposite  in- 
stantaneously subsided.  With  woatrepol- 
sion  had  it  not  been  met  this  year  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  ?  Thejr  i^io,  in 
1810  and  1813,  were  so  ardent  m  support 
of  it,  now  turned  from  it  widi  contempt. 
Sineeuraa  had  now  been  abolished,  en  beu 
ter  terms  than  by  the  biU  of  JSlSs  hat 
thit  a(>elicion,  which  was  thUa  to  be  emni* 
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potent  for  the  public  good,  was  now  re- 
presented at  altogether  iosignificaDt  and 
unimportant.  He  (Mr.  C.)  recollected 
in  that  admirable  work,  from  which 
(though,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
lo  confess  that  his  taste  was  so  infiintine)  he 
couldstillderiTe  delight,  second  only  to  that 
afforded  by  the  classics, — in  The  Ajrabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  he  recollected  to 
have  read  of  a  casket  which  a  fisherman 
dragged  up  from  the  sea,  from  which, 
when  opened,  sprang  a  giant,  ninety  feet 
bigh !  rresently  the  giant  shrunk  into  the 
oaaket  again — ^was  sealed  up,  and  flung 
into  the  sea.  Not  more  extravagant  was 
the  exaggeration  of  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  bill  abolishing  sinecures.  Not 
nore  suddenly  had  that  expected  benefit 
shrunk  into  nothing  when  tne  seal  of  go- 
vernment had  been  placed  upon  the  mea- 
aure ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  wil- 
Imgly  fitng  it  into  the  ocean  of  forgotten 
diings,  to  be  wondered  at  and  talked  of 
no  more* 

In  addition  to  these  salutary  measurea 
^  economical  retrendiment,  was  it  no 
consolation  to  the  people,  was  it  no  mark- 
ing feature  in  the  session,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  year,  prophesied  to  be  utterly 
iinprovidable,  had  been  provided  for  with- 
out any  fresh  burthen  of  taxes  i  Was  it 
nothing,  in  more  than  a  financial  point  of 
Tiew,  Uiat  the  funds,  the  index  or  public 
credit,  had  risen  nearly  20  per  cent,  during 
dib  session  of  despondeiunr  and  alarm ; 
Was  not  that  circumstance  alone  a  satisfac- 
toiy  refutation  of  the  gloomy  lamentings 
over  our  prostrate  constitution?  When 
did  improvement  of  public  credit  grow  out 
of  the  deterioration  of  public  liberty?  He 
should  like  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman  descant  upon  this  subject ;  he 
liould  like  to  hear  him  show,  as  he  no 
doubt  would  do,  with  an  energy  and  elo- 
<|aence  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  topic, 
how  God  and  nature  had  connected  poli- 
tical fireedom  with  financial  prosperity,  and 
disjoined  public  credit  from  slavery  for 
ever.  But  were  there  no  other  impedi- 
ments to  public  credit  ?— Could  it  consist 
with  slavery  ?— No.  Could  it  consist  with 
anardiy  ?--Just  as  little.  And  just  in  that 
proportion  and  on  that  principle  it  was  that 
public  credit,  which  in  January  was  weakly 
nod  unconfirmed— waverins  with  every 
blast  of  popular  violence  and  public  alarm 
•-bad  ^dually  gathered  strength  from 
•he  decisions  of  parliament ;  had  grown 
and  thriven  under  those  measures  which 
Aa  hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  denounced 


as  in  their  nature  destructive  of  all  free- 
dom,  and  had  thus  testified,  by  no  erring 
evidence,  to  the  true  character  of  those 
measures  as  conservatory  of  that  pure  and 
hallowed  blessing — a  temperate  and  ra- 
tional liberty— which  the  madness  of  revo- 
lutionary doctrines,  and  the  subtle  machi- 
nations of  treason,  are  no  leas  calcttlated 
than  the  sternest  despotism,  to  endanger, 
and,  if  sucoessful,  to  extinguish. 

Were  there  no  other  indicationa  of  tbn 
happy  change  firen  the  beffinnmg  to  the 
end  of  the  session— no  oSier  evidence, 
that  the  nation,  properly  so  called,  looked 
on  that  interval,  and  on  the  fhiite  of  it, 
with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman?  Such  indicalions, 
such  evidences  met  ns  wherever  we  turned 
our  eyes.  Observe  the  signs  of  the  times; 
—and  let  the  line  of  an  ever-living  poet 
describe  them  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session-^ 

**  Good  men  look  sad— while  ruffians  dance 
and  leap." 

So  it  was  in  January.  How  stands  the 
contrast  in  July  ?  Was  not  the  ruffian  now 
abashed  ?  and  did  not  the  good  man  ftel 
confident  in  hia  security?  And  to  what 
was  this  contrast  owing?  To  what,  mainly^ 
but  to  those  proceedtogs  of  parliament 
which  the  hon.  and  learnel  gentlennm  had 
condemned,  and  to  those  which  he  had 
omitted  in  his  proposed  address:  to  the 
vigour  widi  which  parliament  had  enacted 
what  was  necessary,  and  to  the  firmnesa 
with  which  it  had  rejected  ndiat  was  preg- 
nant with  ruin. 

Such,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  to 
be  the  fruits  of  this  calumniated  session : 
such  was  the  true  character  which  history 
would  assign  to  it.  After  the  performance 
of  their  tasks  the  House  mimt  separate 
with  a  consdousness  of  well  doing,  and 
might  meet  their  constituents  with  an  ho- 
nest assurance  of  approbation.  For  hm 
own  part,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
dedariog  to  a  body  of  constituents,  as  nu- 
merous as  those  by  which  most  gentle- 
men were  sent  to  that  House,  and  as  ca- 
pable as  any  of  estimating  the  value  of 
public  measures,  and  the  declarations  of 
public  men,  to  the  temper,  firmnesa,  and 
fortitude  of  pariiament— to  its  patient  di- 
ligence—its measured  concessions  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  pecn>le — and  its  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  mischiefs  attempted  in 
their  name,  die  country  was  indebted, 
under  Providence,  for  the  happy  chanffe 
now  taking  place  in  its  a&irs:— for  toe 
security  ^  the  kingdom's  peace,   and 
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for  the  salvation  and  support  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  reply.  He  began 
by  stating,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  he  should 
not  have  availed  himself  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  claim  to  a  reply,  which  the  usual 
courtesy  of  the  House  gave  him,  but  have 
left  the  arguments  urged  by  the  noble 
lord  in  his  defence,  without  much  anxiety 
for  the  result,  to  the  decision  of  those  who 
had  honoured  him  by  attending  to  his 
statements.  Now,  however,  he  felt  it  due 
to  those  who  supported  the  address,  to 
himself,  and  to  the  question,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who,  of  course,  could  not 
be  supposed  capable  of  misrepresentation; 
and  be  really  must  say,  that  had  he  no 
other  reason  for  again  offering  himself  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  he  should 
feel  called  to  do  so  in  order  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  the  amusement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  very  lively  and  witty,  he 
might  even  say  funny,  speech  they  had 
just  heard.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  charged  the  Address  principally  with 
omissions,  and  above  all  with  leaving  out 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Now, 
for  his  part,  he  could  hardly  regret  this, 
as  it  haa  afforded  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
an  occasion  for  letting  off  his  long  me- 
ditated speech  on  thi^  question,  which 
for  some  odd  reason  qr  other  he  had  not 
chosen  to  speak  in  fhe-  debate  on  the 
worthy  baronet's  motion  upon  the  subject 
— and  he  must  say  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  was  rather  ungrateful  in  making 
such  invectives  against  an  omission  which 
he  had  turned  to  so  much  account ;  to  be 
sure,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  did  not  at 
all  know  that  he  would  not  have  contrived 
to  bring  in  the  speech  which  he  had  ready 
for  use.  That  was  his  way  of  debating. 
He  had  honoured  him  (Mr.  B.)  by  com- 
paring him  to  a  commander,  and  had 
given  a  very  distorted  account  of  his 
operations ;  and,  it  was  said,,  that  chiefs 
accustomed  to  be  opposed,  got  to  know 
one  another's  tactics  very  precisely.  Now, 
he  could  not  have  the  presumption  to  say 
it  of  himself,  but  the  little  legion  —the 
band  on  that  side,  who  were  generally 
opposed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as 
one  leader  is  to  another,  had  learned 
pretty  accurately  his  course  of  tactics. 
It  was  this — he  took  care  to  have  maga- 
zines well  stored  with  ready-made,  cut 
and  dry  speeches,  prepared  for  future  oc- 
casions, and  adapted  as  replies  to  the 
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topics  he  supposed  might  be  used.  In- 
deed, he  had  not  left  them  to  guess  this., 
for  he  had  once  let  his  secret  out  in  plain 
terms.  He  had  said,  that  in  most  debates, 
one  could,  by  thinking  on  the  subject  be- 
forehand, anticipate  the  arguments  that- 
would  be  used  on  the  opposite  side ;  ac- 
cordingly, this  was  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's method.  He  deemed  it  more  con- 
venient, better  suited  to  the  importance 
of  the  subjects,  and  more  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  to  weigh  well  what 
his  adversaries  were  to  say,  and  be  ready 
with  ah  elaborate— answer  might  not  be 
always  the  fit  word — ^but  harangue  or 
merriment,  perhaps,  than  trust  to  the  mo- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  plan  had  great  advantages ;  but  it  bad,, 
he  was  afraid,  its  inconveniences  also.^ 
While  the  expected  topics  were  used,  for 
which  the  replies  were  ready  got  up,  all 
went  well.  But  if,  as  would  now  and  then 
crossly  happen,  they  never  were  used  at 
all,  then  came  the  difficulty  how  to  get  in. 
all  the  fine  things  prepared  with  so  much 
labour  to  meet  them.  That  all  this  work. 
should  be  thrown  away — all  the  hours  of 
day  and  midnight  oil  consumed  in  vain— 
was  too  hard,  and  in  common  humanity, 
could  not  be  expected— so  the  passages  got 
up  must  at  all  events  be  introduced,  and 
it  the  expected  topics  did  not  come  on  the 
other  side,  they  must  be  supposed  to  have 
come.  Accordingly,  this  was  exactly  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman's  way — he  fancied 
his  adversary  had  used  the  arguments  he 
himself  was  prepared  to  meet— he  put 
them  in  his  mouth,  and  answered  them ;  or. 
he  supposed  something  to  be  left  out 
which  was  not,  and  he  amused  himself 
and  the  House  with  being  very  droll  upon 
the  omission.  Both  these  ways  of  discuss- 
ing  the  question  he  had  resorted  to  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  happened  that  the 
refusal  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  by 
the  parliament  was  stated  distinctly,  thoueh 
generally,  in  the  address.  He  should  like 
to  know,  what  would  have  been  said  had 
it  specially  complained  of  an  act  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  particular  ?  Would, 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  beeix 
the  first  to  ridicule  so  strange  a  solecism 
as  the  House  going  up  with  an  address  to 
the  throne  complainme  of  what  it  bad 
done  itself?  Because  this  absurdity  waa 
avoided  in  the  only  practicable  way  of 
stating  the  point,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  come  out  with  all  his  collection  of 
matter,  extremely  droll  and  laughable  no 
doubt^well  adapted  to  the  lateness  of  the 
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hour,  whether  it  might  be  f uitable  or  not 
to  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  more 
conducive  to  merriment,  certainly,  than  to 
instruction.  With  Hugo  the  Pict— ^nd 
the  wall — and  the  Sasons— and  mail 
coaches  — and  Cataline  (who,  oddly 
enough,  proved  to  be  what  he  called 
the  old  major)— >and  old  women  gaping 
for  manna — and  scene?,  and  trumpets, 
and  moveable  rostrums'— a  very  queer 
allusion  from  such  a.  quarter,  for  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  must  really  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  men  so  to  treat  those  conve- 
nient vehicles  of  itinerant  oratory,  to 
which  he  was  more  indebted  than  any 
individual  in  the  country,  Cataline  him- 
self not  excepted. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  com* 
plained,  that  the  labours  of  the  finance 
committee  and  the  sinecure  bills,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  address.  The  reason 
was  plain— when  coupled  with  the  system 
of  compensation  pensions,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures  was  a  measure  of  a  very  different 
complexion  from  their  simple  abolition. 
Many  persons  thought  this  measure,  as  i( 
now  stood,  worse  than  the  old  system. 
The  most  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  it 
did  as  much  harm  as  good*— while  only  a 
select  few,  with  the  member  for  Corfe 
Castle  (Mr.  Bankes)  at  their  head,  deem- 
ed the  change  an  improvement,  Jind  even 
they  did  not  think  it  a  very  great  one. 
Those,  however,  who  with  him  (Mr.  B.) 
and  he  believed  with  the  majority,  he  was 
sure  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr* 
-Canning),  held  it  to  be  a  matter  of  almost 
entire  indifierence,  could  not  be  expected 
to  testify  much  gratitude  for  it ;  and  as 
it  appeared  to  them  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  it  seemed  better  to  say  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  viewed  it  precisely  in  this  light,  some- 
what strangely  complained  because  it  was 
not  highly  praised  or  pointedly  censured. 

The  noble  lord  had  entered  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics  conducive,  as  he  supposed, 
to  his  own  vindication.  He  was  confident 
that  the  House,  by  attendine  to  his  (Mr. 
B*'s^  opening  speech,  would  find  almost 
all  toose  topics  answered  by  anticipation. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  char^ 
launched  at  him  by  the  noble  lord,  which 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  repeL  He  had 
been  accused  of  liarbouring  dangerous 
designs^^of  befriending  reforms  of  a 
violent  complexion— nay,  of  supporting, 
or  at  least  cbuutenancing,  opinions  of  a 
revolutionary  tendency.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  this  charge  somewhat  hard 
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on  the  present  occasion ;  and  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  pleasing  any  two  of  the 
ministers  he  stood  opposed  to.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  it  the  burthen 
of  his  whole  speech,  or  song  (be  hardly 
knew  which  to  call  it),  that  he  said  nothing 
at  all  of  reform.  The  noble  lord  inveighed 
at  him  still  more  loudly,  or  at  least-  as 
loudly  (for  to  be  more  loud  was  impos- 
sible),  as  one  whose  speech  countenanced 
the  wildest  of  the  returmers.    So,  again, 
when  he  had  carefully  explained  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  delusions  prevailing  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  country, 
respecting  the  exportation  of  yarns,  with 
the  express  intention  of  allaying  the  fer- 
ment he  perceived  to  be  arising  out  of 
those  mistakes,  all  the  thanks  he  got  for 
his  pains  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
was,  a  broad  sneer,  that  he  had  made  a 
speech  about  foreign  politics  and  cottoa 
twist.    Really  he  (Mr.B.),  fared  as  ill 
between  the  two  colleagues,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  cabinet.    He  could  hardly  have 
been    more  roughly    handled   by  those 
ministerial  oracles,  if  he  had  been  any  of 
their  own  fellow  ministers.     They  bad 
fallen  upon  him  and  plucked  him  almost 
as  much  as  they  were  wont  to  do  some 
third  man  among  them,  or  as  the  one  of 
these  two  belabour  the  other.    Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's merriment,  he  should  still  hold  the 
subject  even  of  cotton  twist,  as  an  ex- 
tremely grave  one.    He  heartily  wished 
they  might  not  all   find,  before  a  few 
months  passed  over  tlieir  heads,   that  it 
was  any  thing  rather  than  matter  of  jest- 
ing: and  he  was  anxious  once  more  to 
avow  his  opinion,  that  the  desire  so  gene- 
rally entertained    in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  to  prevent  the  exportation,  was 
a  delusion — was,  what  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would,  after  his  manner,  term  a 
mere  twist.    He  was  anxious  to  state  this, 
because  he  had  been  applied  to  by  the 
unfortunate  and  highly  meritorious  per- 
sons who  laboured   under  this  mistake, 
and  for  whose  great  distresses  he    felt 
deeply;    and    because,    whatever    little 
weight  his  authority  might  derive  from 
their  confidence,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
throw  into  the   opposite  scale.    This  he 
did,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rising  ferment, 
at  the  risk  of  forfeiting,  at  the  certain 
cost  of  weakening  their  favour,  and  injur- 
ing that  darling  popularity  he  was  accused 
of  seeking.    And  for  this  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  noble  lord  with  the  epithet  of  re- 
volutionary—by the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
(tZ) 
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with  broad  laughter  at  his  foreign  politics 
and  cotton  twist.  Such  things  did  not 
discourage  him;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  npir  add,  with  similar  views  of  anxi* 
etv  for  the  internal  peace  of  the  country, 
what  he  had  before  accidentally  omitted, 
that  the  recent  proceedings,  both  of 
the  roaster  hosiers  and  workmen  in 
Leicestershire,  were,  in  his  opinion,  ex- 
tremely unwise.  Here  Mr.  B.  entered 
into  some  farther  details  relative  to  this 
subject. 

Reverting  to  the  noble  lord's  charge  of 
violent  innovation,  he  must  say  he  felt  no 
sort  of  resentment  at  it— he  ascribed  it  to 
the  manifest  agitation,  or  perhaps  he  ought 
to  call  it  animation  of  feelings,  under 
which  the  noble  lord  had  delivered  his 
speech,  and  which  bad  naturally  led  him 
somewhat  beyond  what  he  might  have 
seriously  intended  to  state.  But  in  justice 
to  himself,  he  must  appeal  to  the  House, 
whether  either  that  night,  or  on  any  one 
other  occasion,  he  had  ever  brought  for- 
ward a  single  measure,  or  uttered  a  word, 
that  betrayed  a  leaning  towards  plans  of  a 
•weeping,  rash,  or  violent  reform.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  his  conscientious 
opinion,  that  in  effecting  improvements  in 
our  political  institutions,  we  ought  to  pro* 
ceea  warily  and  even  slowly,  seeing  how 
much  easier  it  always  was  to  pull  down 
and  destroy,  than  to  build  up  and  to 
restore.  These  were  his  principles-i— to 
these  he  had  steadily  aHhered,  and  he 
defied  any  man  to  show  him  one  excep* 
tion.  To  be  sure  he  belonged  not  to  the 
class  of  reformers  in  which  these  minis- 
ters were  to  be  found;  he  was  not  for 
sitting  passive  and  idle  spectators  of  the 
ravages  of  time  upon  the  constitution,  and 
expecting  that  time  would  repair  what 
time  alone  had  destroyed — in  other  words, 
doing  nothing  and  trusting  to  blind  chance. 
But  a  rash,  hasty,  wholesale  system  of 
change,  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  views. 

Then  the  noble  lord  accused  him  of 
partiality  towards  the  Buonaparte  family, 
because  he  objected  to  the  mean  and 
pitiful  conduct  of  the  government  in 
stooping  to  annoy  a  private  individual  of 
th^t  House,  who  could  do  harm  to  nobody. 
The  noble  lord  was  as  much  mistaken 
here  as  in  his  allegation  that  he  (Mr.  B.) 
could  not  forgive  those  who  put  Buona- 
tiart^  down.  He  thought  of  these  charges 
ne  had  some  right  to  complain^for  it  did 
■0  happen,  that  he  had  been  the  only  mem- 
ber, certainly  the  very  first,  who  seconded 
Iho  bill  for  enabling  government  to  keep 
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Buonapart6  ia  safe  -  custody^  He  had 
always  r^arded  the  power  and  ambition, 
and  tyranny  of  that  person,  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  independence  of  Europe  aa 
with  the  liberties  of  I'rance.  He  had  uni- 
formly recommended  the  most  vigorous 
measures  against  his  power.  He  had 
blamed  the  government,  not  for  opposing 
him,  but  for -opposing  him  inefficiently-^ 
for  dividing  their  attacks— for  splitting 
their  forces— for  carrying  on  the  war,  aa 
they  waged  it  during  many  years,  in  a  feeble 
manner,  upon  narrow  views,  the  failure  of 
which  was  certain. 

The  noble  lord  and  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  both  expressed  great  indignation 
at  such  a  motion  as  the  present  being 
brought  forward  so  late  in  the  session. 
But  was  it  any  thing  very  new  ?  Did  not 
every  year  of  war  terminate  regularly  with 
a  debate  on  the  State  of  the  nation,  as 
certainly  as  a  vote  of  credit  was  proposed  ? 
Now,  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  country 
was  at  present  more  in  a  state  to  render 
that  discussion  necessary,  than  at  any 
period  of  the  war.  He  rejoiced  that  he 
had  brought  forward  the  subject ;  all  the 
anger  which  it  had  excited  on  the  opposite 
side  only  confirmed  him  in  this  feeling; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  same  question 
would  always  be  brought  forward  as  regu- 
larly as  the  session  closed  in  each  sue* 
ceeding  year.  If  abler  persons  refrained 
from  doing  so,  his  feeble  services  should 
always  be  at  the  command  of  the  country 
in  this  way.  The  noble  lord  was  equally 
annoyed  at  what  he  termed  being  taken  by 
surprise  upon  the  Irish  questions.  Had 
he  (Mr.  B.)  not  given  notice  of  an  address 
upon  the  state  of  public  affiiirs  i  Then  are 
Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  no  part  of  public 
affairs  ?  How  could  a  State  of  the  Nation 
be  mentioned  without  giving  the  noble 
lord  this  notice  ?  But  his  right  hon.  sup- 
porter inveighed  against  the  use  of  the 
afiidavits  read  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Bennet),  and  demanded  wjth  the  air  of 
one  going  to  dispose  at  once  of  those  docu- 
ments, whether  he  had  not  received  them 
from  Mr.  Finnerty,  who  had  been  prose* 
cuted  by  the  noble  lord  i  But  what  could 
it  signify  whose  hands  gave  in  the  affida* 
vits  ?  The  question  was,  who  signed  and 
swore  to  them  ?  Now  they  were  the  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses  and  of  suiibrers*— 
of  persons  who  had  seen,  and  pers^ms  who 
had  undergone  the  torture.  But  the 
noble  lord  called  them  extra-judicial. 
They  were  no  such  things  they  were 
sworn  before  judges  in  Ireland,  and  wben 
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tcodered  io  the  court  of  Kiag's-bench 
here,  were  not  at  all  objected  to  for  any 
irregolari^  in  the  jurati»  but  only  because 
a  neir  and  very  doubtful  rale  excluded 
matter  of  justification  io  a  queation  of  ositi- 
gation  of  puni8hroeot.*^Mucb  bad  been 
aatd  of  the  appointmenta  of  Reynolds  and 
Manners.  Of  the  foraier  he  willingly  left 
the  merits  upon  the  very  facta  urged  by 
the  noble  lord.  Of  the  latter,  he  roust 
repeat,  that  his  objections  remained  nn- 
dimiDiahed ;  and  he  had  flelt  it  his  duty  to 
the  public  to  state  them  openly.  It 
was  admitted  that  Mr.  Manners  had  been 
for  some  years  the  editor  of  a  most  infa* 
mens  publication.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  the 
last  man  to  censure,  aa  unworthy  of  pro- 
notion,  those  who  were  guilty  of  excess 
in  polkical  discussion.  Political  libels 
might  be  biameable,  but  they  belonged  to 
a  very  diftrent  class  from  private  slander. 
He  said  nothing  against  the  principles 
espoused  by  the  work  in  question,  nor 
even  against  the  discussions  of  a  poli- 
tical nature  which  it  might  contain.  But 
he  had  happened  to  see  two  numbers  of  it 
some  years  ago  (and  friends  whose  accu- 
tacy  he  could  trust,  who  had  seen  more  of 
It,  assured  him  all  was  of  a  piece),  and  he 
ventured  to  say,  that  those  publications 
abounded  in  private  defamation  of  the  most 
base,  scandalous,  and  disgusting  nature. 
He  needed  only  to  mention  the  details  of 
wh^t  passed  in  the  recesses  of  a  noble 
family  s  bed-chamber,  that  family  being  of 
an  opposite  side  in  politics  to  the  party 
favoured  by  the  work.  He  still  thought 
that  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  had 
been  imprisoned  as  the  editor  of  such  a 
publication,  for  another  private  libel  con- 
tained in  it,  did  very  little  credit  to  the 
government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Addington)  had  mistaken  the  drift 
of  the  attacKS  made  upon  the  home-de- 
partment, upon  himself,  and  his  noble 
relative.  He  set  all  down  to  the  score  of 
their  great  vigour  end  efficiency  in  the 
public  service.  '<  Qqpd  lack,"  said  he, 
**  see  what  it  is  to  be  an  able  and  success- 
ful minister  in  difficult  times^-you  are  run 
down  by  the  disaffected.'*  Now,  this  was 
not  quite  the  ground  of  complaint,  but 
when  the  due  exercise  of  the  new  laws 
depended  od  the  mtellect  of  that  kindred 
pair,  it  was  natural  to  exclaim  (in  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  quotation), 
*'  O  miseram  hominum  conditionem  !*' 
where  each  individual  holds  his  liberty 
upon  so  frail  a  tenure  as  the  eminent 
-a^iactty  of  die  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 


the  no  less  emioent  iagacity  of  his  noMe 
relation,  in  discerning  the  tricks  of  their 
own  Olivers. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  was  authorized 
to  state  that  Mr.  Finnerty  disclaimed  hav- 
ing ofered  any  compromise^  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  lord  Castlereagh,  in  order  to 
prevent  bis  being  brought  up  for  judg-. 
ment  in  1810. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  n  message 
had  been  delivered  to  him,  stating,  that 
Mr.  Finnerty  was  ready,  upon  such  a 
condiiioa,  to  make  an  apok>gy. 

The  addreas  was  then  negatived« 
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Tub  Speaker's  Speech  to  the 
Prince  Regent  on  presentino  the 
Appropriation  Bill.]  The  Prince 
Regent  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the 
Usher  di  the  Black  Rod  was  sent  to  require 
the  attendance  of  the  Commons.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Speaker,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  came  to  the 
bar. 

The  Speaker  addressed  the  Prince  Re- 
gent as  rollows : — 

'*  In  obedience  to  your  Royal  High- 
nes8*8  commands,  we  his  Majesty's  faith- 
ful Omimons  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  attend  your 
Royal  Highness  with  our  last  bill  of  Sup- 
ply at  the  close  of  a  laborious  session. 

*<  Among  the  numerous  subjects  of 
deep  public  importance  to  which  our  con- 
sideration has  been  called,  there  are  none 
that  have  more  anxiously  occupied  our 
attention  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
finances  and  internal  state  of  the  country. 

**  In  conformity  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness*s  recommendation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  we  took  such  steps 
as  seemed  best  calculated  to  ensure  a  full 
and  serious  investigation  into  the  public 
income  and  expenditure.  That  investiga- 
tion has  continued  throughout  the  session. 
From  that  investigation  much  has  beeii 
done;  much  unquestionably  remains  to 
be  done ;  but  we  trust  we  are  justified  in 
the  conviction  that  measuring  our  expen- 
diture by  what  the  real  interests  of  the 
empire  may  require,  no  apprehension  need 
be  entertained  as  to  the  stability  of  oar 
resources. 

**  Deeply  sensible  of  what  we  owe  to 
your  Royal  Highness  for  having  directed 
the  estimates  to  be  laid  before  us  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seasion  with  every 
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reduction  in  the  establishments  that  sound 
policy  would  allow,  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  the  supplies  might 
'be  provided  without  the  imposition  of  any 
additional  burthens  upon  the  people ;  and 
we  have  the  proud  gratification  to  think, 
that  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  and  un- 
paralleled exertions  which  this^  country 
has  been  called  upon  to  make,  and  the 
difeculties  and  pressure  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  consequence  of  such  exer- 
tions, at  no  period  of  its  history  has  the 
public  credit  stood  more  sound^  steady, 
and  unshaken  than  at  present. 

**  In  considering,  Sir,  the  internal  state 
of  the  country,  it  has  been  painful  to  us 
to  contemplate  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  portion  of  the  people  to  con- 
vert them  to  their  own  wicked  and  mis- 
chievous purposes.  His  majesty's  faith- 
ful Commons,  whilst  they  have  been 
anxiously  engaged  in  such  measures  as 
might  check  the  farther  progress  of  these 
attempts  have  not  been  unmindful  of  such 
other  measures  as  might  afibrd  relief  to 
the  pressure  of  that  distress.  With  this 
.  view  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  to  the 
means  of  providing  employment  for  the 

floor,  and  most  diligently  (although  the 
imits  of  the  session  would  not  allow  of  the 
completion  of  a  measure^  most  diligently 
to  a  full  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  state 
and  effect  of  the  poor  laws^  —a  question 
in  which  the  wealthy  the  industry,  and  the 
morality  of  the  nation  are  so  deeply  im- 
plicated. 

**  Whilst  we  have  deemed  it  our  first 
duty  to  deliberate  with  unremitted  solicitude 
upon  these  subjects  of  paramount  import- 
ance,— to  these  alone  our  deliberations 
have  not  been  confined. 

**  Feeling  hotv  intimately  connected  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  with 
every  thing  that  is  of  interest  or  concern 
to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment^  we 
hope  that  much  of  advantage  will  be  de- 
rived to  the  public,  and  much  of  conve- 
nience to  the  clergy,  from  the  revision  and 
consolidation  of  the  laws  afiectiog  spiritual 
persons. 

"  To  Ireland  also,  our  earnest  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  providing  for  the 
more  deliberate  investigation  of  present- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  grand  juries; — 
a  measure  of  the  most  general  influence 
over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,**a  measure  which  we  confi* 
dently  hope  will  prove  as  salutary  in  prac- 


tice, as  it  is  unquestionably  sound  in  prio^ 
ciple.' 

**  These,  Sir,  are  the  leading  mattera 
which  have  engrossed  the  labours  of  his 
majesty's  faithful  Commons, — and  if  thig 
session  has  not  been  marked  with  that 
brilliancy  and  splendour  which  has  cha- 
racterized former  sessions,  yet  we  have 
the  conscious  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that 
having  had  great  duties  to  perform,  to  the 
performance  of  those  duties  we  have  ap- 
plied a  most  faithful  and  indefatigable 
attention. 

"  Sir,  the  bill  which  it  is  my  duty  hum- 
bly to  present  to  your  Royal  Highness^ 
is  intituled  '  An  Act  for  apnlying  certain 
'  Monies  therein  mentioned  for  the  Service 
*  of  the  year  1817;  and  for  farther  appro- 

<  priating  the  Supplies  granted  in  this  ses-^ 

<  sion  of  parliament ;   to  which,  with  all 

<  humility,  we  pray  his  Majesty's  royal  as- 
sent.' " 

The  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  said 
bill. 

The  Prince  RfeoENT's   Speech  at 

THE     CLOSE     OF     THE     SESSION.]         His 

Royal  Highness  then  made  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses  :— 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

<<  I  cannot  close  this  session  of  parlia^ 
ment,  without  renewing  my  expressions 
of  deep  regret  at  the  continuance  of  his 
majesty's  lamented  indisposition. 

**  The  diligence  with  which  you  have 
applied  yourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  different  objects  which  I  recommend- 
ed to  your  attention  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  demands  my  warm- 
est acknowledgments;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  favourable  change  which 
is  happily  taking  place  in  our  internal  situ- 
ation, is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  salu- 
tary measures  which  you  have  adopted  for 
preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to 
your  steady  adherence  to  those  principles 
by  which  the  constitution,  resources,  and 
credit  of  the  country  have  been  hitherto 
preserved  and  maintained. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  arts  and  indus* 
try  which  have  been  too  successfully  ex- 
erted in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  his  majesty's  subjecta, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  acts  of  violence 
and  insurrection,  I  have  had  the  satiafiic-» 
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tionofreceiying  the  most  decisive  proofs 
of  the  loyalty  and  public  spirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people;  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  haye  sustained  the  most  severe 
temporary  distress  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

**  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  confidence 
which  you  have  manifested  towards  me» 
by  the  extraordinary  powers  which  you 
have  placed  in  my  hands :  the  necessity 
which  has  called  for  them  is  to  me  matter 
of  deep  regret ;  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
making  a  temperate  but  effectual  use  of 
them,  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
bis  majesty's  loyal  subjects* 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
you  have  granted  to  me ;  and  for  the  la- 
borious investigation  which,  at  my  recom- 
mendation, you  have  made  into  the  state 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

"  It  has  given  roe  sincere  pleasure  to 
find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  every  J)ranch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice without  any  addition  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people. 

**  The  state  of  public  credit  affords  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
diency, under  all  the  present  circum- 
stances, of  tliose  financial  arrangements 
which  you  have  adopted. 

<'  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  last  season  ;  and  I 
look  forward  with  sanguine  expectations 
to  its  gradual  improvement. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  ; 

*'  The  measures  which  were  in  progress 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  for 
the  issue  of  a  new  silver  coinage,  have 
been  carried  into  execution  in  a  manner 
which  has  given  universal  satisfaction; 
and  to  complete  the  system  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  parliament,  a  gold 
coinage  of  a  new  denomination  has  been 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

'*  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country, 
and  of  their  desire  to  preserve  the  general 
tranquillity. 

'*  The  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
This  happy  dispensation  of  Providence 
cannot  fail  to  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  to 
remove,  that  pressure  under  which  so 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
suffering  in  the  course  of  the  last  year ; 
and  I  trust  that  we  may  look  forward  in 
consequence  to  an  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  and  of  all 
other  countries. 

**  I  cannot  allow  you  to  separate  with- 
out recommending  to  you,  that  upon  your 
return  to  your  several  counties,  you  should 
use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  defeat  all 
attempts  to  corrupt  and  mislead  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  that  you 
should  lose  no  opportunity  of  inculcating 
amongst  them  that  spirit  of  concord  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is  not  less 
essential  to  their  happiness  as  individuals, 
than  it  is  indispensable  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  kingdonk'' 

The  lord  chancellor,  then,  by  the  Prince 
Regent's  command,  prorogued  the  par- 
liament to  the  25th  of  August  next* 
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XVlll 


An  Account  of  the  Nd  Produce  of  all  the  Permanent  Taxes  of  Great  Britain; 
taken  for   Two    Yeart^   ending  respectively   the  5th  January  I8I69    and  5th  of 
January  1817. 


CONSOLIDATED  CUSTOBfS  

IiLi  OP  Man 

QtiABAimNi  Dorr  • 

Camal  akd  Dock  Ditto 

PtiMAViWT  Ditto,  1813 

...Ditto lateWAtDcmr  1809  

...Ditto Ditto 1810  and  1811 


EXCISE    

fitmuiSpiim  1806 

Ditto...Ditto...l811 

FoftiioH  Ditto  


STAMPS,  1808   

Ditto...l8]5    

LOTTIRT  LlCgNCU 


LAND  TAXES 


INCIDENTS: 


Letter  Money  • ..< 

Hmwken  end  Padlart  

Seixoret 

PronnMe.. •.••..•.•.••■..•••••..... • 

Compositioiit .• .••••• 

Fines  and  Forfeitures  

Rent  of  Alum  Mines 

...Ditto  ..a  Light  House 

Alienation  Duty  

Hacknev  Coaches  and  Chairs ...  1711 

..Ditto 1784 

Windows  1766 

Hooset  1778 

Arrears  of  CarU  1785 

Serfanti —^ 

Aneanof  «£.lOperCeot  1793 

Carriages  1798 

Husbandry  Horses   ••  •»^- 

Windows   1804 

HoQses 

Horses  and  Mules ••••  — ** 

HorMS  .' 

Hone  D«*alcrs  Licences 

Scrrantt 

Hair  Powder 

AnnorisI  Besriags   ••••« ••• 


0ogs 

^.10  per  Cent 1806 

Consolidated  AMeescd  Taxes  ...  1808 

6dL  per  lib  on  Pensims  1812 

1#.  ditto Salaries    "^-^ 

6^  ditto Pensions  1813 

1  s.  ditt Sslaries    — - 

6if.  ditto Pensions  1814 

J  «•  ditto Salaries    

6  A  ditto Pensions  1815 

1 «,  ditto Salaries 


«••*••••«•..  •  •••..••.. 


6  if.  ditto 


Pensions  1816 


1  ti  ditto Salaries 

T«i>>«heded  Carriages  .........  1808  •. 

Vol.  XXXVI.    Appendix. 


••...••*•..••.•.••.••••• 


la  the  Tcif 

coded 

Ditto 

5Ui  Jttatnr  WI& 

5di  Jaootfy  ISH. 

£. 

f.     d. 

£.         t.    d. 

3,857.940 

16    4i 

2,731.751  17     8f 
6kl80    8  ll| 

9.501 

9    5 

18.149 

2    84 

17,716  19  11 

30,841 

9    7 

28.241   16    4 

716,497 

19    Ai 

516.885  18    8 

. 

m 

1,080.077    0    24 

- 

- 

47,788    3  ll| 

16,663,879 

0    0 

15,378.406  15    7* 

531,700 

0    0 

898,300    0     0 

586,840  10    i^ 

516,640    0    0 

87.085 

19  10| 

87,640    0    0 

3.338,819 

3  10 

.. 

8,587,196 

4    7 

5.965,434  17    0 

3,961 

6    0 

4,889  11  10 

1,045,536 

1    6i 

1.069,417  13    8 

1,548.000 

0    0 

1,486,000    0    0 

17.350 

0    0 

85.860    0    0 

9,445 

7    8 

14,564    0    5 

626 

15    4 

608    6    0 

«        . 

. 

0    3    4 

888 

15    3 

100    0    0 

864 

0    0 

864    0    0 

• 

. 

86  13    4 

6,470 

8    8 

3,049  18    8 

9,780 

0    0 

10,698    0    0 

13,130 

0    0 

15,473    0    0 

8 

15    0 

— . 

0 

16    6 

•^ 

S 

18    0 

— 

5 

5    0 

— 

5 

11     3 

— 

81 

0    0 

— 

- 

• 

3  18    3( 

196 

12  11 

7    8    0 

87 

7  10 

0  10    6 

146 

0    0 

1   19    T 

489 

0    0 

86    5    5 

«        . 

• 

1     1     0 

63 

1     9} 

4    0    0 

18 

17    94 
6     8^ 

— 

33 

— 

881 

13    6 

— 

118 

18    0 

8    8    0 

37 

16     1| 

— 

6,813,659 

8    9i 

5,788^75  15  10 

49 

17  10 

^ 

417 

5  10 

— 

800 

0    0 

1.898    5    0 

1,427 

4    8 

190  13    0 

5,100 
14.000 

0    0 
0    0 

694    5    7| 

1,879    4  Hi 

8,550 

0    0 

6,180    0    0 

1^00 

0    0 

14,635    0    0 

.        _ 

• 

8,600    0    0 

s        • 

- 

4,000    0    0 
400    0    0 

rM 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— GatAT  Britain. 


flu. 


grmnted.  after  ditch«ipn|r     J  a-TiiTi  nitto 
jp.  3.000,000  BxcheqMer  Billt,  ^  ^tJJ^"""  

wf.3,000,000  Excheqaer  Bilb,  jiJi^JJlwo  

charged  thereon.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  '^'(mc^'Z 


la  tM  Tr«r  ta^tA 

jlkJinairf  Itlft 


Mtl(» 


lit7. 


283,356  19  6 

873.368  0  0 

559.419  0  0 

91,994  0  0 

34,460  18  6 


39,039,488  19  J  If 

C.470.369  9  9 

338.119  0  0 

»  m  m 

357,831  0  0 

16  18  4 


42,105,817  14  0| 


550.598  6  6| 

889.844  3  9 

553,488  0  0 

153,740  0  0 

58,516  7  11^ 


37,960,874  19  6| 

9,393,909  19  8 

990,604  0  0 

786  0  0 

319,734  0  0 

4,016  18  4 


40,199,918  3  0| 


III. 

ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  OP  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS. 


HEADS  Of  ttiiii  ACCOUNTS. 

Anean  doe  on  the  5th  of  January  1817,  from  the  Officera  of  the  Costoms  in  Eoflnndy  &c. 

Aneaia  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  OiBcert  of  the  CustooM  in  Scotland,  &c. 

Arrean  due  an  Ditto,  from  the  Offloen  of  Excise  in  England,  &c 

Aneaia  doe  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  &e. 

Arteaia  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Distributers  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Balanoei  in  the  Handg  of  the  Distributers  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Arrears  doe  en  the  5ti  of  January  1817.  from  the  Receiren  General  of  the  Land  and  AmtueAfaxtB 

in  Great  Britain,  &c 
Arvears  due  on  the  5th  January  IS  17,  from  the  Officen  of  the  Pott  Office  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
Balances  in  the  Uandi  of  the  Deputy  Poatmasters  in  Great  Britain,  flee. 
Arrears  and  Balances  due  on  the  5th  January  1817,  from  the  Periooa  employed  in  reoelTing  or  ooQect- 

ing  the  Land  ReTeniie  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Wales,  ftc. 
Lift  of  Public  Accoontaots,  in  respect  of  whom  the  execution  of  any  Procenor  Pfoceedhig  bath  bttm 

Controlled,  Suspended,  or  Prerented,  && 
Accounts  delivered  into  the  Office  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Acconnta  of  the  Army,  &c. 
List  of  Officers  and  Departments  whoce  Accounts  are  audited  by  the  CommiasioiieiB  fbr  AodHiog  the 

Public  Accounts.* 
List  of  Accounts  Delitered  over  by  the  late  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Aceonntt  to  the  Com- 

misiioneri  appointed  for  the  like  purpose  under  the  46th  Geo.  3  j  and  of  the  Accouiits  ainoe  received 

into  the  Audit  Office.  Somertel-Place,  or  since  received  into  the  Office  ef  the  said  CommissioDeiSy 

which  have  ntilher  been  Audil^d,  Staied*  dor  Dsd^etf  ;•— completed  to  the  5fh  of  January  1817. 
List  of  the  same  which  Aaoe  been  either  Staled,  or  Deelartdi  so  fiir  as  any  BalancH  appear  to  be  now 

owing  iOf  Of  from,  the  Public  upon  any  tnch  Accounts  j  completed  to  the  5th  January  1817. 

•  These  will  be  found  at  length  in  Volume  XX.  of  this  Work. 


IV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


An  Account  of  the  Official  Vahce  a^  M  Imports  into^  and  of  all  Exjports  Jramf 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Yean  1814,  1815^  and  1816,  respectrody* 


1814 
1815 
1816 


OrnCIAL  VALUE 

or 
wroam. 


36,539,788 
35,989,650 
30,106,818 


OmCUL  VAtVB  OP  EXrOBTt. 


BritiA  and  Irhh 

Produce  a  ad 

Manutactarei* 


£. 
36,098,167 
44,053,455 
36,714,534 


Porelga  mi 
Coloaial 


£. 
20,499,347 
16,P30|439 
14,545,933 


IMil 


£. 

56,591,514 
60,983,894 
51,360^67 


Declared  Vifw  a^ 

aittiab  aad  ftMk 

PfodoQC  asa 

MmafletaNs 


£. 

47,85 1|453 
53,2n|445 
48,949,951 


m9 
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rv.p— Team  akd  Navigatiov,  1817. 


[xxii 


An  Account  J2^.^^  JVtfmSer  of  Vbsmls,  wih  the  Amount  of  ikeir  Tohnaos,  inhich 
have  been  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire  fexc^ 
IretandJ  bettoeen  5th  January  1814  and  5th  January  181 7>  distinguishing  each  Year. 


la  the  Y«»r  1814 

1813,  being  tbe  Account  delivered  lastj 

Yetir,  and  now  correeted | 

1816 * 


sHin. 


818 
M47 
1,031 


TDNau 


93,976 
186,618 

103,765 


Note^— The  Retorn  made  last  Year  for  1813  it  now  corrected.  The  preient  Return  for  1816  will  be 
•abject  to  a  limilar  addition  next  Year,  as  a  part  of  the  Acoounti  from  the  Plaatalioas  are  not  yet 
recetred. 


An  Account  o/*  the  Number  of  Vessels,  toi^  the  Amount  of  their  Tonkaob,  and  the 
Number  q/Mzn  and  Boys  usually  enmloyed  in  Navigating  the  same,  uthich  belonged 
to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  SOth  of  September  in  the  Years 
1814,  1815,  and  1816. 


On  30th  Sept  1814: 

Oa30tbSept.  1815: 

OndOthSept.  1816: 

SUITS. 

TONS. 

MEV. 

smrs. 

TORS. 

Mcir. 

•Bin. 

T«M. 

MOL 

England  

17,102 

8,783 

1,183 

8,868 

65 

62 

S55 

8,088,804 

841,578 

61,769 

808.795 

6,988 

6,794 

8.897 

131,078 

17,900 

5.700 

14,729 

389 

643 

8,807 

17.346 

8363 

1,163 

8,991 

61 

69 

367 

2.139,301 

1234,986 

60,183 

803,445 

6,668 

7,519 

9,300 

135,006 

18,629 

5,551 

14^706 

508 

686 

8,883 

17,448 

9^958 

1,178 

3,775 

65 

77 

369 

1,138,96$ 

869,336 

63,889 

879343 

7,837 
7,998 
9,335 

134,060 

fnrland...... 

18,775 
5,681 

PlanUtkmt 

Guemaejr 

Isle  of  Man 

16,859 

494 

9,315 

Total  

84,418 

2,616,965 

178,786 

84360 

8381,876 

177,309 

85364 

2,789340 

178,880 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonkags,  and  the 
Number  of  wiw.'H  and  Bots  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages)  u>hich  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of 
Great  Britain,  ^om,  or  to,  all  Parts  of  the  World,  bettoeen  5th  January  1814  and 
6th  January  ISlj* 


iRWAan. 


atmiH. 


rouiCN. 


^ 


OOTWAKDL 


■arnta. 


•hlft. 


tmuL  ' 
181414,891 

1815  14^735 

1816115,034 

iamd 


1,655343  100,808 
1,761,433  104,690 
1,767,683  106,669 


tbipo. 


18U 
J815 
1816 


1,774 
$,116 
1,780 


190,885 
831,697 
199,867 


4»81)6 
4,587 
2.738 


TamB.     I  MCB. 


338,401  33,988 


sup*. 


610,612  35,56S 


19,841 

15,337 

13,110 

msasgs 


302,688 


I 


21,463 


813 

895 

99 


88,115 
45,659 
14^895 


1,593 

8,531 

790 


I 


13,334 
14,739 
14,888 


Men. 


POUICN. 


1373,884 
1,803,409 
1397,499 


93,845 

109367 
104,851 


Cblpt. 

4.877 
4,089 


IXini* 


3,380 
3,848 
3,101 


308,631 
300,867 
890,894 


90,719 
80,483 
18,882 


548,638 
648,838 


8,183  318,033 


175 
196 


t  J 


Tom. 

31,895 
35,856 

19,498 


22,773 
89,452 
11,887 


1,303 

1,645 

664 


•  •••» 
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KA&L.  ACCOUNTS—- Grbat  Britain. 


[xxtv 


v.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE— Jan.  b,  1817. 


I.  For  Interest,  &c.  on  the  Permasent  Debt  of  Great 
Britain,  Unredeemed  ;  including  Annuities  for  lives 
and  Terms  of  Yearsy  (App.  A.  1.  2.)  


II.    Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  (B.)' 
III.  Civil  List,  (C.) « 


the  Royal  Family 
Allowances 


£, 


V.   Cifil  Government  of  Scotland,  (D.)  .. 


VI.  The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 

Receipts;  (B.)— viz. 

^Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufiictures,  Cora,  &c. 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue 

Militia,  and  Deserters  Warrants 

VII.  The  Navy,  (P.)--viz. 

Wages  and  General  Services 

Victualling  Department    

Transport Ditto 


1,038,000  0  0 

70,092  3  7 

15.S36  10  3 

427,009  4  5| 

60,588  3  ]0| 

123,815  10  9 


45,044.889  9  6 
2,196,177  19  3 


247,132  14  6 
27,700  0  0 
83,749  10  6^ 


6,695,647  4  10 
1,128,061  I  4i 
1,692,617  0  9 


VIIL  The  Ordnance,  (G.) 


IX.  The  Army,  (H.) — viz. 

Ofdinary  Services .f  .8,607,497   8  7 

Extraordinary  Services,  includ- 
ing Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries 6,171,225  0  8 

Dedact  the  Amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  included  in  Appendix  I 

X.  LoftDS,  &c.  to  other  Countries,  ([.)— viz. 

Ireland   

Rosaia  «C.1,096,355  17  7^ 

Sicily 1 17,748    6  8 

Sweden 506.098  13  7 

Naples  263  15  7) 

Spain 1,121   10  8| 

Holland 23  18  9 

Minor  Powers  under  Engagements 

with  the  Duke  of  Wellington..       9,527  10  0 


14,778,722    9    3 
1,731,139  12  m 


2,581,148     6    2} 


XI.  ICisoeDaneous  Services,  (K.)— viz. 

At  Home 

Ahroad    


Deduct  Sums,  which,  although  included  in  this  Account, 
form  no  part  of  the  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain ;  viz. 

Loan,  &c.  for  Ireland   

Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company 


1,731,139  12  11i 


3,661,300    9    Ai 
247,861  10    6 


2,581,148    6    2i 
132,998  10    4 


1,724,741  12  10| 
128,514  15     1 


358,582    5    0{ 


9,516,325     6  ^^^ 
2,661,711  12     I 


13,047,582  16    r>} 


4,312,287  19     If 


3,909,161   19  10) 


82,899,975  16 

H 

2,714,146  16 

H 

*  80,1 85,828  19 

7 

*  Thu  indudef  the  Sum  of  if  <495,71 1.  5.  6.  for  Interest,  Management,  and  Sinking  Fond. 

on  Imperial  Loans ; 
and  £,  57,070.  5.  1.  for Ditto „••••.•,•,••».  Portuguese  Loan, 


xzt]  V— Poblic  Expshsitdu,  1817.  [sxW 

APPENDIX  {AA.)~MoriiapaidMloftheIUeapti)flMMajedy'iEs:Aeqiier,  in 
lAt  Year  ended  ilhjanuartf  1817,  towards  utif/mtig  the  Charget  tffthe  Public 
Dkbt  g^  Great  Britaio,  Ireland,  Imperial  and  Partuguete /.mm. 


It  Fandcd  Debt  of  Orrat  Bhlaio 

Ditto.. Debcnturea 

SaiM  TtMti  for  tba  Sarriee  of  Irelaod ' ... 


PortufMM  Ditto    . 


Aaaoal  ItMW,  pftAot  S6  Ow.  3  .» 

...,„Ditto 43  Ditto. 

Ananitie*  for  TeriDi  of  Yean,  cxplrod 
prior  to  tba  9lh  Jnlr  1B09 

Oillo  on  LiTM  on  vbieh  tfae  Nobuimu 
mra  MftiBtd  to  hara  died  prior  to  itb 
July  1 B03,  or  that  haT«  ben  uoclaiined 
far  IhfMYear*    

IntBiat  on  D^  of    Croat  BriUio  re- 


Ditto... 


...Iralaoil... 


Ditto... 

Ditto Porti^  „... 

X.l.fti  CidL  <n  Caphali  created  lioca 
jth  Januirr  1793    

Ditto  on  outitaodiog  Eicbcquer  BilU  aod 
DebralurM  on  3tb  Jaaairy  1816  

Part  of  AoDoal  Appmpriation  for  the 
RcdwDption  of  ^.14,000,000.  put  of 
^.U,9IKI,000.  per  Anno  1807 

^.1.  per  CenL  on  Cipilali  created  by 
Loam  for  tba  Service  of  Irelaod 

Ditto.. .......Imperid  Loan    

Ditto Poftuioaae  Ditto 

Ditto oo  Stock  created  iij  Loau 

3a,  39,  40,  &  i9  Ceo.  3    -. 

ODa-haBf  of  the  amonnt  of  tb«  Inleroton 
CapiUle  io  reaped  of  the  Fjtcea  of  tbe 
Uoniei  railed  Aono  I8l3,  aboTo  tbe 
Sob  of  .£.13.013,914.  per  Act  33 
Oao.3,  eap.gs   

Ditto Ditto raJMd  Anno  1814, 

■bora  tba  Sum  of  ^.11,330,49!.  per 
Act  94  Om.  3,  cap.  " 


abon  Iha  Sam  of  ^.1 1,334,160. 

Act  SS  Oao.  3,  cap.  74 „... 

laUreet  far  Slock  (niwfinad  fbc  Life 


lioog  AnnDtllM  traaaftarad  Ice  Ditto... 


£6,733,(33  14  31 

39.370    0  0 

810,512    6  6 

n  1,385    9  3 

15,533  19  9 


39,759,953     9     9j 
■  "3,936     3     4J 
3,400  13     6| 


31,658.190    6    9 


316,061  IS  S 

93,193  10  9 

11,313  13  8 

9,171,801  II  8 

363,300  0  0 

696,255  10  3 


1,195,831    13     0 


169,018  16  10 


13^)10,839  IS  1 
31,698,390  6  9 
44,869,110    4  10 


m 
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PARL.  ACC0UNT8*--Qhbat  BaitAiK. 


APPENDIX  (A.  %)'^Toka  Ammt  qf  the  Smiu  achwUy  reeeked  iy  the  Commis^ 
siCKCRS^i*  the  Reduction  qfthe  National  Debt,  in  the  Year  ending  6th  Jan.  1817. 


GREAT  BRITAIN: 

Annual  Inae,  26  Geo.  3,  cap.  31  « , 

Ditto,  additional  ditto,  42  Geo.  3,  cap.  71  

Eicbequer  Annuities  for  99  and  96  Yean,    expire^   1790, 

26  Geo.  3,  cap.  31 

Short  Annuities  177?,  expired  1787,  26  Geo.  3,  cap.  31  

Annuities  on  Lives,   expired   prior   to   the  5th  July   1809, 

26  Geo.  3,  cap.  31    ^. 

Annuities  on  Lives  unclaimed  for  three  Years  before  5  January 

1816,  27  Geo.  3,  cap,  13 

£,  I  per  Cent,  per  Ann.  on  outstanding  unprovided  Exchequer 

Bills  and  Debentures • *. 

£,  1  per  Cent,  per  Ann*  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  rabed 

ftom  1793  to  1812,  both  incIusiTc,  32  Geo.  3,  cap.  55 ,. 

Per  Centage  on  Loans  raised  from  1813  to  1815,  both  inclusivf, 

53  Geo.  3,  cap.  35 ^ 

fat  iSfi3perCeDt  

Interest  on  Capitals  purchased  <at  •f.4perCenC 

(at  £,5  percent.  ». 

Ditto  on  Capitals  transferred  ibr  Life  Annuities,  at  £.3  per  Cent. 

liong  Annuity  transferred  for  ditto *... •.,»• 

Relumed  Uom  the  Account  of  Life  Annuities,  the  Nominees 

having  died  prior  to  its  being  set  apart  for  payment 

Life  Annuities  unclaimed  Ibr  three  Yews   agd  spvards,   at 

$  JMiiary  1816,  52  Geo.  3,  cap.  129 

Paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Acoount  of  the  Commis- 

siotteit,  being  part  of  a  Legacy  bequeathed  by  Anna  Maria 

Reynolds    ..  ••..•«...•.•••••.. ..«.«»••.....*..••. ..mm****.** 

Ditto the  Talae  of  wf.57,747.  16«.  3d.  CapiUl  Stoc^, 

bequ^thed  by  Ditto  to  Ditto  .* 

Remittance  by  some  Person  unknomi,  to  the  use  of  the  Sinking 

Fund - »• 

Annual  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  «^.  12,000,000, 

pait  of  ^.14,200,000,  Loan  1807,  47  Geo.  3,  cap.  55 •... 

Interest  on  Cafntal  purchased  at  £»3  per  Cent.  

Dednot,  set  apart  from  the  Sinking  Fond  to  pay  life 
Anooities,  pursuant  to  48  Geo.  3,  cap.  142  •• 

IRELAND : 
£A  p0rCettt.  per  Ann.  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  mised 
from  1797  to  1815,  both  inclusive,  32  Geo.  3,  cap.  5S   ....^ 
Interest  on  Capital  puichaaed  at  £,3  per  Cent.  


£.       s,  d, 

1,000,000    0  0 

200,000    0  0 

54,880  14  6 

25,000    0  0 

21,356    6  1 

29,846    4  6 

262,500    0  0 

5,601,813  16  5i 

2,756,519    5  9^ 

589,454    2  3 

87  10  0 

96,469    1  9 

568  10  0 

1,522  12  9 

1,495    0  6 

3,746  13  5 

35,996    7  11 

10    0  0 


£.       f.    d 


IMPERIAL: 
£.  1  per  Cent,  per  Ann.  on  Capital  created  by  Loan  1797, 

37  Geo.  3,  cap.  59   • 

Interest  on  Capital  parchasad  •t£.3pGr  Cent.   

PORTUGAL : 
Annual  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital  created 

by  ^•600,000,  part  of  Loan  18099  49  Geo.  3,  capw  71 „ 

Intereet  on  Capital  purdiaied  at  £.  3  per  Cent* 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY : 
Annual  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemptioo  pf  CapiftaleMated 
by  ^3,500,000,  part  of  Loan  1812,  52  Geo.  3,  cap.  135...... 

Interest  w  Capital  p«i«bMid  «t  £.3  per  Gent 


626,255  10    4 
S58,632  12    4 


1,039,584  19    8 
516,061  19    9 


36,693  0  0 
53,793  10  9 


10,681,266  5  If 
{  864,888  2  S 


11,566,154  8  7 
206.283  10  6 


11,359,870  18  1 


1,555,646  19  5 


30,000  •  0 
11,312  13  8 


90,486  10    9 


110,800    0    0 
02,178  10    4 


Applied  to  the  puichase  of  Stock........ 

Ditto  to  the  payment  <#  Life  Anooitica 


41,313  13    8 


132t998  10    4 


15,180,315  12    3 
906,283  10    6 


0|gii4aM»lin|.-......oM*..M....M    13,386,599    2    9 


ix] 
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APPENDIX  {B.)^Acc(mia  of  ike  Intered  paid  on  Exchbques  Billsi  Jtwh  ike  5ih 

day  of  January  1816  to  the  Sth  day  of  January  1817. 


Acn 


65  G«o.3, 
55  Geo.  d, 
55  Geo.  df 
55  Geo.  3» 
55G«>.  3, 

55  Oea  3, 

56  Geo.  3, 


cap.  3 
cap.  4 
cap.  5 
cap.  148 
cap.  149 
cap.  196 
cap.      3 


Malt  and  Penonal  EsUtes,  1615 ...  £.  3,000,000 

Supplies,  1816  i^.  12,500,000 

Sappliet,  1815  

Supplies,  1816 ^.  4,500,000 

Siq>plies,  1816  £.  1,500.000 

Sappties.  1816  £.  6.000,000 

Malt  and  Personal  EsUt«9,  1816...  «f.  3,000,000 


Amoost  of 

umawr. 

£. 

f. 

d. 

2,440  16  10 

669,199 

11 

11 

1,042,752 

5 

5 

225,108 

U 

0 

66,986 

6 

0 

161,679 

2 

0 

22.01 1 

G 

1 

2,196,177 

19 

3 

ass^ssissb 


APPENDIX  (C.)— ^w  Account  of  the  Charge  upon  the  Coksolidatbd  Finn>»  m  the 
Year  ended  5th  January  1817 ;  exclusive  of  the  Interest  of  the  Public  DbbTi  mut  qf 
the  Payments  upon  Exchequer  Bills  : — Distinguishing  the  same  under  the  severtA 
Heads  of^Civu  JJst^^Courts  ofJustice-^Mint^^Salaries^^BowUies^  Sfc* 


CIVIL  LIST: 

FORTHESUPPORTOP  HIS         £.  t.  d, 

MAJESTY'S  HOUSEHOLD, 

par  Att  17  Geo.  3    898,000  0  0 

...Ditto...  44   60.000  0  0 

...Ditto...  58    70.000  0  0 

1^8,000  0  0 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,  (See 

pagezi]^... • 70,092  3  7 

UmTf  (Seepag^zU) 15,036  10  3 

SALARIES  A-  ALLOtVANCES, 

(See  page  xjil)     60,588  3  10} 

PENSIONS: 

Earl  of  Chatham,  per  Act  18  Geo.  3,  4.000  0  0 

LordKudo9f 23 2,000  D  0 

tadf  Doffchealer  26 1.000  0  0 

John  Peon,  Esq 30 1,000  0  0 

Richard  Peno,  Esq — 3,000  0  0 

Dttheofaarsnoe 31 ......  12,000  0  0 

DokeoTYork  '.'.'.'!!.*.'!.'...  32 14,000  0  0 

I>itta,ti«iialiBrTedasaboTe  56 ......    9.000  0  0 

Duchess  of  Ditto 32  ......    4,000  0  0 

Prioee  ef  Wales 35 63,000  0  0 

Earl  St  Vincent  38 8,000  0  0 

Viseoant  Duncan — 2.000  0  0 

DnkaofKeat 39 12,000  0  0 

Ditto  ...  Cumberlaod  ...  — 12,000  0  0 

2MHo...  Richmood — 6,333  6  8 

LardEnfciM ~......  4^000  0  0 

Sir  Archittakl  MaodMald  ~ ......  2,500  0  0 

Sir  iaaes  Mansfield —  ......  8,500  0  0 

Sir  Alan  ChaiDbi4  ........  — 1,967  0  7| 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  ..• 41 1,000  0  0 

Baioueas  Ahercrombia  ...  — 2,000  0  0 

DokeofSassez 48 12,000  0  0 

Ditto  .••CanWidfa ^ 12,000  0  o 


Ii>rd  Hniehittson  

Sir  James  Saumarez 

Lord  Boringdon,  et.  al.  > 

lor  Lord  Amlierst  ...  { 

Dakeof  Athol  

Udy  Nelson 

Henry  M.  Dyer,  Esq.  ... 

John  Scvall,  Esq. 

John  W.  Comptoo,  Esq. 
Alexander  Oroke,  Esq.  ..* 
William  Territt,  Eacf  ... 
Sir  Richard  Stfachan    ... 

Lady  ColHng«ood .« 

aion.  Sarah  diHo^  (MHi  I 

Kewnbassj  •.•••.»...  y 

Hon.  Mary  P.  ditto 

Sir  John  T.  Dackworth  .. 

Daka  «f  Clarence 

Ditto ...  Kent  

Ditto  —  Camberland  ... 

Ditto ...  Sossei 

Ditto  .«•  Cambridfe...M* 
PrinoessCharlotte  of  Wale 

Ditto 

Duke  of  GloQcester  ....^ 
Prwoem  Sophia  of  ditto 

Eari  Nelson  

Lord  Rodney 

VisconntLake  

Earl  ofWellii^too  

Ditto 

Hon.  Jane  Parce?a|,  > 

(noir  Carr)    { 

PriacMs  Eliaabeth  

Ditto,  tramferradlMi) 

avil  Ust  I 

Princess  Mary  

Ditto,  from  Civil  list  '... 
Princeti  Angusta  Sophia 
Ditto,  from  Civil  List   ... 

Princess  Sophia 

Ditto,  from  Civil  List ... 


£, 

48 8,000 

43.....  1,200 

^ 3,000 

45 3,804 

46......  8.000. 

45 1,000 

^ 1,000 

—  .....•  1,000 
— ......  978 

— 525 

46 ......  1,000 

^■*  *M...  IjUUV 

— 500 

— ......  500 

— 1,000 

•^ 6,000 

-••  •«  ...  6,000 

"" »..«..  6,000 

—  ......  6,000 

H- ......  8,869 

56 40,549 

46  ......  14,000 

— >  ....M  7,000 

— 5,000 

— 923 

48 2.000 

50 2,000 

52 2,000 

— 2,000 

56 3,000 

5^ 9,000 

56 3.000 

52 9,00Q 

56 3,000 

58 9,000 

56 3,000 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 
5 

n 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

n 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 
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Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  53 800 

Sir  James  Maosfield — 800 

Sir  Alan  CbamM — 590 

Princess  of  Wales 54 35.000 

Dukeof  WeUiogtoD *- 13,000 

Loid  Beresford — 2,000 

Ditto  Combermere   — 2,000 

Ditto  Exmoath — 2.000 

Ditto  Hill — 2,<'00 

Ditto  Lyncdock — 2.000 

Ditto  Walsiogham   ^ 2,000 

ToUl,  •e:.427,009.  4.  5J. 


X. 

A, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Deficiency  of  Profits  to  the  South       £,      #.    d 
Sea  Company,  per  bb  Geo.  3, 
cap.  57    1,850  18    0 

Interest  on  a  Moiety  of  50  Millions 
of  Florins  raised  in  Holland,  for 
the  Service  of  Russia,  per  55 
Geo.  3,  cap.  115  121,964  12    9 

Total,  •f.123,815.   10.  9. 


General  Total,  ^.1,724,741  12  lOf 


APPENDIX  (D.) — A  List  of  all  such  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  as  have  been  incurred 
■    and  become  due  upon  his  Majesty* s  EstaUishment  for  Civil  Affairs  wthin 
Scotland,  bearing  date  the  \9in  day  of  June  1761  \for  one  Year  ^  from  5th  January 
1816  inclusive^  to  5th  January  1817  exclusive  .*.  Total  Amount,  «c.l28,514.  15.  1* 


APPENDIX  (E.  1.)— .4n  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bounties  paid  in  Great 
.    Britain,  distinguishing  'EmGLAHD'/rom  Scotland^  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs^ 

between  the  5th  January  1816  ana  the  5th  January  1817;  being  Payments  in  the 

Nature  of  Anticipations  of  Exchequer  Issues, 


Yearended5th  January  1817  -    -    -    - 


ENGLAND. 


129,965    0  10 


SCOTLANOw 


JB.      t.    d. 

74,649   19    9 


CKEAT  BRrTAIN. 


^«  S»  •     dm 

204,615    0    7 


APPENDIX  (E.  2,y^An  Account,  shoxoing  haao  the  Public  Monies  remaining  in 
the  Receipt  (fthe  Exchequer  on  the  5th  January  1816,  together  moith  the  Monies  paid 
into  the  same  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  January  1817,  and  the  Monies  paid  out 
of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Year^  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 
Receipt f  have  been  actually  applied^  so  for  as  regards  the  Receipt  of  the  Excise  in 
England,  and  can  be  ascertained  at  the  Excise  Cffice, 

PENSIONS;  Viz,  £.  «.  d. 

r  The  Duke  of  Grafton     -...-....  9,000  0  0 

^.  u__  J      J  Earl  Gowper  --- 9,000  0  0 

ocn  aeaa  -  -\  Q^y^^  Boone,  Esq.  Moiety  of  the  Earl  of  Bath's  1,500  0  0       £,     s,    d, 

i  Lord  Melhoume  ----•-.----  1,500  0  0 

14^000    0    0 

BOUNTIES  : 

On  Beer  exported  ------ - -..        353  \\    0 

—  Salted  Prorieiom  exported.   White  Herrings  taken,   and  Tomiage  in  the 

White  Herring  Fishery .------    10,719  19    7 

df.«5,073  10    7 


APPENDIX  (£.3.)— Excise,  ScotLAND.— *i4ft  Account  qf  the  Amount  of  Bov^tiss 
paid  out  of  the  Revenues  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  f  being  Payments  in  the  Nature  of 
Antidpattons  of  Exchequer  Issues  J  in  the  Year  ended, 5th  January  1817-  Required 
by  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty^ s  Treasury^  per  JLetter 
of  George  Harrison^  Esq.  of  6th  January  1817* 

PAID,  in  the  Yew  ended  5th  January  1817 i:.31,4U.  3.  4. 


V.^l^m.lC  EXMKDITVU,  18lY<r 


iToait 


APPENDIX  (£.  4n)*-.P08T  OyrtCB*— ilii  Acowi^  ^  Fbm«ioiis  floif  iy  Paelia« 

MSHTART  Gravtb,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January  li}7< 


Hii  Orsce  the  Dnke  of  Mariborougb  -  -  • 
HkOnoetheDnteorOrafton  .  .  .  . 
TiMUeirtof  tbelstoDokaofSebombeff    • 


-   -    4,700 

•  *  4,090 

JS.\3,10Q 


SB 


atB 


APPENDIX  (E.5.)— i4fi  Account  of  Sums  advanced  h^  Receivers  General  of  Land 
and  Atteised  Tasei,  on  Account  ^Militia  and  Db81rteR3  WABBANT89  and  olher 
IHeha^iements,  under  various  Acts  of  Pariiament^  in  the  Year  ended  BHk  Jan.  1817. 


MiOtia  and  Dewften  Wamati  ••-••• 
Volaoteen     ..-•••••••-- 

Hefeace  Aati      •-•••-••••• 

Afmy  of  RcMivtt      •••••••••• 

Fopalatkm  Act-«»»-<----«- 

AagmcnCatMa  of  Stipeadt  to  fleotah  CiargSTi  (50 

Oao.  S,  oap.  84)  •••-----•• 
Ta  tba  ConmWoaen  ior  tha  Highland  Raad  (54 

Oaow  3^  capw  104) 


laOLAVD* 


53,965  19  9 

1«168  19  6 

949  10  6 

197  19  4 


55,519    1     « 


lS,9e9    9  llf 

V  •  •• 

9,014    9    6 
50  17    5 

9,775  It    9 

9^00    0    0 


98,957    9    0^ 


£.      «•  d 

67,189    9  U 

1J68  19  6 

940  19  6 

1^149     1  10 

50  17  5 

9,175  19  e 

9,500    0  0 


85,749  10    6{ 


APPENDIX  (F.)*i-NAVT^rFicB.--i4ii  Account^  Waning  ike  Amount  ff  Moniee 
received  Jrom  his  Majesty's  Eschttput^  Jbr  Naval  Sxavicss,  hdinetn  the  Sth  Jasu 
1816  and  the  Sth  Jan.  1817. 


■BADt  OraEBfKt. 


Wagat  to  Offloen  and  Seaoaen  ...•--•••• 
Half  Pay  to  Sea  Ofliaen,  and  Boonty  to  Cha|riahii  .  •  •  . 
Wages  to  Hit  Majerty'i  Dock  and  Rope  Yardi     .    .    •    -    . 

OgamALSiarica: 

BorOcnefal  Senriece,  vis.  Billi  of  Exchange,  Impreitt,  Sala- 
rien,  Pentiom,  Mariact,  Itc  --••---•-• 

Boildhig  of  Sbipt,  pnrchaia  of  Stores  of  every  deteription, 
repairing  Shiptp  parcbate  of  Ships  taken  ftooi  the  Eneny, 
Head  Meney,  8bc.  paid  for  in  BUb  at  ninsty  dayt  data     -    - 

VICTUALLING. 
FioTisioQs,  and  all  wrts  of  Victttalliag  Stocat,  pM  §et  b  Billi 

of  ninety  days  date  -.»-•-•-•«--- 
Widovs  Peosioos  .•.••-.••»..•- 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Imprests  .••--••-• 
General  Services,  ?iz.  Necessary  and  Extra-Keosssary  Mooty 

and  Coatiagendef    •--••.•••••-• 

TRANSPORTS. 

naightaf  TVanspoits,  Bf  aintenanoe  of  PrboacM  of  War,  aai 
&9«M8  of  Sek  and  Woondad  Seaaw,  paid  fer  a  Bilk  at 
niDBty  days  data  •••«••••«--••• 

BiUs  of  Exafaai^^  and  all  Sarrkes  paid  for  ia  Baady  Itaiy  • 


Vol.  XXXVI.    AppentSx. 


fcj 


sou. 


£.  i.  dl 

1,594,500  0  0 

881,500  0  0 

989,000  0  0 


95a/»00    0    0 
9;300,a7    4  10 


750,985    8  7 

19,575  19  91 

968,500    0  0 

96.000    0  0 


1,553,617    0    9 
1394M0    0    0 


TOTAL 


X.      J.  4. 


6,695,647    4  10 


1,1981,061    1    4{ 


1,699,617    0    9 


9^16,595    6  114 


xkxt] 
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APPENDIX  {G.)^An  Account  of  Momes  paid  fy  the  Oj/lSee  of  Ordnance  in  ih$ 

Year  ISlBfJor  Services  at  Home  and  Abroad  respectively. 


For  Serrioei  at  Home  -• 
For  Serfi^M  Abroad' 


-     1,870,783  10    6 
790,928     1     7 


df.  2,661,711  12     1 


APPENDIX  (H.)— ilff  Account  of  Monies  paid  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Paymaster 
^.General  of  his  Mqfest^s  Forces^  from  25th  December  1815  to  the  2ith  Deeemba: 
,  1816,  bath  indueive* 


^m» 


Pfty  and  Allowances  of  the  Fdroei  at  Homa  (inolodiof  Fortifn  Corpt,  andesB^ 

'bodied  Militia)  Captains  AUowaocei,  Clothing,  Recraitiof,  and  Regimantal 

Contiagencioe    -.--........* 

Staff  and  Qarrifona       ---•-....... 

Public  Ofilces,  inclndtag  Sopcrannaation  Allovancat      •        .        .        •       . 

Bills  drawn  by  Deputy  Paymasters  abroad,  on  aceoont  of  iba  abova  Sarvlcas      - 

Ffty,  etc  of  Recraitiof  Tsoops  and  Companies  of  RegimenU  sanring  in  India    - 

Disembodied  Mitttia     --•-.-...•• 

Local  Militia       - 

Volnnteer  Corps  ---«........ 

Half  Pay 

Sapemomerary  and  Retired  Officen      .•*..... 

General  Officers    ------..-.-. 

If  ilitary  Pensions  to  Wonadod  Officers  --..-•.. 

Widows  Pensions  -----«-•--.• 

Royal  fionnty      --'-•>...•.... 

Compaseionate  List       -.-^•••.•.. 

In-Pention  of  Cbelsea  Hospital       •....•... 

Ont-Pension  of  ditto      ••••....•.. 

wContangeneies  (Misoellaneeas)       --••••..- 

£xcbe|)aer  Fees    --.•-•-..-.•• 

Allowances  to  Foreign  Officers,  and  the  Widovi  and  Children  of  ditto      - 

Hetirod  Chaplains  -'•        -        -        •        .'• 

Officers  serving  witli  the  Portngneee  Atmj     •-..•.. 

Medicines  and  Hospi^l  fantiijenoies    •..••-•• 

Barrack  Department     ........... 

Storekeeper  General 


"\. 


Commiasary  in  Chief  (voted) 
Amount  iesued  out  of  Extoaoidiaariei 


^.405.240    9  10 
1.438,244  18    6 


Amount  issued  to  the  Eut  India  CompanT,  in  part  of  the  Vote  for  defraymg 

Expenses  incurred  by  them  for  the  Pobhe  Service        .        -        .        •        . 

Eitraordinaries,  including  all  Bills  drawn  upon  the  Treasury   •        •        -        - 

Hisoellaneoiv  payments'       .......... 


£. 


•f  •       s.    i* 


3,247,157    3 

1 

128,822    3 

2 

168,502  13 

9 

66,966  19  11 

I5»775    5 

4 

^03/)00    0 

0. 

115,000    0 

0 

68,162    0 

9 

325,000    0 

0 

106,741   11 

6 

110,000    0 

0 

110,000    0 

0 

86,000    0 

0 

41,000    0 

0 

31.000    0 

0 

46.195    7 

9 

772,341  11 

3 

861,346  13 

3 

55,680    1 

2 

82.890    0 

0 

10,000    0 

0 

34,016  14 

6 

39,680    8 

0 

178,626    0 

0 

44^00    0 

0 

1,843,485  8  4 

387,145  6  ^ 

6,171,225  0  8 

28,162  0  1 


14,778,722    9    3 
*  1,731,139  12  Hi 


13,047,582  16    3} 


The  Sum  nf  £,  3.400,000  has  also  been  paid  by  the  Paymaster  General  in  discharge  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change drawn  l^  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  Irish  Loan  1815. 


The  Sum  paid  for  Eitraordinaries,  indndes  advances  of  Speoie  made  at  various  Statios  ahimd  by 
the  Commissariat  Department,  for  Pay  of  the  Forces  and. other  Services;  also  Provisions  Msned  to  the 
aaid  Forces,  for  which  credit  will  he  ghren  at  the  foot  of  the  Account  of  Extraordinaries  for  the  year 
1816. 

*  Note.— The  Sum  of  £.  ],731,1S9«  12.  11{.  being  the  Amount  of  Remittancee  and  Advances  to 
other  Conntriss,  should  be  deducted  from  this  Account,  the  same  being  included  in  this  Account,  as 
well  as  in  Account  Appendix  L—The  aipenditnre  of  the  Army  will  then  be  £.  13,047,582.  16.  3J. 
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APPENDIX  {L)^An  Account  of  the  teveral  Patmknxs  made  in  the  Year  ended 
6th  Jan.  1817»  in  respect  qf  Loans,  Rbmittahcxs,  and  AdvakceS^  to  Ireland 
and  other  Countries* 


90,833    6    8 
36,305  11     ii 


979,922    4    4 


191.964  19    9 


1,094,186  17     1 
9,169    0    ^ 


IRELAND: 

To  OQ«pl«to  the  Lom,  ^.9,000|00a  per 

Aol  55  G«o.  3.  cap.  194         -        -        - 

Ditto  Lottofj  1815,  per  Act  55  Geob  3,  e.  73 

Ditto  Lottery  1816,  per  Act  56  Ooo.  9,  c,  61 

RUSSIA: 
Remitted  by  the  Comnmnry  id  Chief,  to 

oooplete  the  Sam  agreed  to  be  peid  under 

the  CoDTeotioo  of  99th  April  1815    -    - 
Ditto  on  aceoaot  of  95,000,000  FloriiWy  part 

of  the  Roatiao  Loao  made  in  Hollaad,  the 

loterett  and  Siokhig  Food  oo  which  ii  to 

be  defrayed  by  thi«  Coantry,  io  eoofbr- 

mity  to  a  ConventioD,  tifoed  at  Loodon 

OQ  the  19th  May  1815,  and  oooflrmed  by 

an  Aot55  Oto^  3,  cap.  1 15  • 

Value  of  Frarieioot,  dec  tupplled  by  the 
GoBmiHionen  of  Victualliof 

SICILY: 
Remittod  by  the  Commifnry  hi  Chief,  to 
oonplete  the  Sob«dy  agRod  to  he  famiihed 
under  a  Treaty  dated  13ch  May  1809     • 

8WBDBN: 
By  PayoMiilt  made  on  account  of  the  Sum 

of  One  MilMon,  agreed  to  be  paid  under  a 

CooTention  dated  13th  Aogoit  1814 
Remitted  by  the  Commiiaary  in  Chief,  to 

complete  the  same       •        .       •        . 

NAPLES: 
Value  of  Provtfione,  &c.  topplied  by  the 
Commiaaioncn  of  VictnalUnf 

SPAIN: 
By  a  Bill  drawn  on  the  Treaiory,  on  account 

of  Sobiidy  totheSpanith  Gor.  m  1819  - 
Value  of  Provitioni,  dec  lopplied  by  the 

CommiMoneni  of  Victualling 

HOLLAND : 
Value  of  Provieionft  IbC.  fopplied  by  the 
Commtnionere  of  Victualling 

In  diwharge  of  Engagementt,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellioglon, 

with  the  fbllowtog  States : 
HohtehiOldeaburgh,^.l»480|   ReuitOreitz  -  ^.839  10 
Lippe  ...        6,475      Waldeck   .    -       740    0 


9,454,009 


8 


dL 
5 


197,138  17    9| 


JS.       J.    dL, 


9,581,148    6    9{ 


1,096,353  17    7| 


117,748 

6 

8 

500,000 

0 

0 

6.098 

3 

7 

506^098  13    7 
963  15    7} 


I 


. 


1,191 10  ^ 


93  18    9 


9^97  10    0 


Telal  Amount  of  Peenniary  Aid     - 
Value  of  Provisiont,  ltc«  supplied  by  the 
CommlssiaueriofViotoalliui     - 


X. 

1,798,561 

9^78 


7 
5 


4 

2i 


Total  •  .    •  ^. 


1,731,139  19  11| 


4,319.987  19     1{ 


^.1,731,139  19  II; 


N.  B.  The  Value  of  all  Supplies  fbrnithed  to  Foreign  Powers  beinf  hidodcd  in  the  Aoeoonts  of 
Eipeiiditure  by  the  Army,  Nstv  and  Ordnance  IVpartments,  the  Total  Amount  of  sort)  Sonptirs  should 
be  dediictHi  therefrom ;  but  as  it  Ii  the  usual  pracHoe  to  repay  to  the  Ordnance  and  Nival  Departmenta 
the  Vahie  of  the  Stores  furoisbed  by  them,  by  Warrants  upon  the  Paymaster  General,  the  Total  Dedue* 
lioa  may  be  made  from  the  Army  Expenditure. 

Whenerer  any  Supplies  bare  been  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Value  tb«*ivi)f  must  also 
ha  deducted  from  theToUl  Fxpenditure  by  that  Board,  as  they  giTe  in  their  Accounts  ifa<*  Total  Pay« 
OMBts  made  by  them  in  each  Year,  and  consequently  when  the  Amount  of  the  Stores  supplied  by  theiii 
nio  repaid  by  the  Paymaster  General,  those  Sums  are  disbursed  for  other  Serrices,  and  again  appear  ii. 
thaOnlnmme  Aooounta.  No  Suppttm  huTO  however  been  ftimiahed  this  Year  by  that  Departmeot.  The 
Naval  Aeconnt,  oo  Iht  oonlnry,  compiim  only  the  Money  issued  finm  the  Bicheipitr,  and  the  fiipen* 
ditaiv  thcfioC 
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APPi^NDIX  (K*)— i^M  Account f  shoiwing  ham  the  Moniei  remaining  in  ike  Receipt  of 
ihe  Exchequer  on  ike  5ik  day  <jf  January  1816,  together  latilk  ike  Moniei  paid  into 
ike  same  during  ike  Year  ended  tke  5tk  day  of  January  ISIT*  kave  been  adttaUy 
applied  i  to  far  as  relates  to  MiscKLtAirsons  Servtcss. 


f  V, 


t     Mill 


Urn^ 


.^^ 


SERVICES  AT  HOME.  t 

Towards  Mraying  the  Espeme  of  the  Royal  Mflitary  Collegt  -  181d»  1813  l(  1816 

» Ditto  •»«........ ;R078lMimiit7A^t(llii     ...   1816 

p DiHo Repairs  of  Ditto       .        •        •        » 

Towards  the  Repairs  of  Henry  the  Sereoth's  Chapel    -     .        -        •        • 
For  ImprovemeDts  of  Streets  and  Places  near  Westmioittr  ^11  -        •        - 
For  the  Improvement  of  the  Buildings  of  the  UoiTerstty  of  Bdinbargh 
Id  further  execution  of  ao  Act  for  making  Roads  andjmildii^  Bridgea  in  the 

HigblaodsofScoUaod 1815  4  1816 

For  repairing  the  Roads  hetween  London  and  Holyhead     •        •        •        - 
Towai^s  defraying  the  Expense  of  makibg  an  Inland  Navigatioii  firom  the  Eastern 

to  the  Western  Sea,  by  Inverness  and  Port  William       •        •        •        » 
FoK  defraying  the  Expense  of  boilding  a  FteitentiaryHOQse  at  Milbenk   -  181d»> 

1615,  &  1816  { 
For  defraying  the  Ekpense  of  the  Establishment  Of  Ditto    -        •        -        -  1816 
For  defraying  the  Ekpense  of  embanking  the  River  Thames  in  frooi  of  Ditto  - 1815  > 

h  1816$ 
For  the  Improvemebt  of  Holyhead  Harbour     ...... 

To  defray  the  Expebse  of  Buildmgs  and  Repairs  at  the  New  Bl^nt       -        -         • 

Towards  the  Erection  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Reception  of  Criminal  Lonatlcf  •  1616 

To  enable  the  ComibiasioQers  appointed  per  Act  55  Geo.  3,  to  make  Compensatnns 

to  the  Proprietors  of  Lands  at  or  near  Portsmouth  and  Hilsea,  purchased  for  the 

Service  of  the  Ordnance        --•.....-  1815 

For  defraying  the  Ektraordioary  Expenses  incurred  for  Prosecutions  relating  to  the 
Coin  of  this  Kingdom  -.....•..        1815  3&  1816 

For  paying  the  Fees  oo  passing  the  Public  Accounts  -        •        -        -    1815 

For  defraying  the  Etpense  of  Law  Charges       ....... 

Fior  defrayiog  the  Bx^tense  aUehdli%  the  nnnflning,  maintaining,  and  employing 

Convicts  at  Home 1815  &  1816 

]^or  defraying  the  Eapense  of  the  Public  Office  in  Bow-street     *        -        -    1815 
For  defraying  the  Charge  Of  the  Superintradence  ^f  Allhns        -         1815  8s  1816 
For  defrayiog  the' Charge  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture       ....    1816 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment    -        •        .         • 
To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Moseam  l6  carry  oo  the  Trusts  reposed  in 
them  by  Parliament    -........- 

Towards  defraying  such  Expenses  of  a  Civil  Mature  as  do  not  form  a  PaK  of  the 

Ordinary  Charges  of  the  Civil  List 1815  &  1816 

For  peying  the  Salaries  of  certain  Officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  •  I8l5 
To  (Lafray  the  supplemental  Charge  for  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers, 

for  the  Si-ssion  1813 1816 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  printing  for  the  House  of  Lords^  send  for  printing  Acts  of 

Parliament .-        1815  &  1816 

T6  make  fuod  the  I^eficienoy  of  the  Grant  1815,  for  Ditto  Ditto        •        -  1816 

For  defraying  the  Expensis  of  printing  1,750  Copies  of  the  68th  Votome  of  the 

Journals  of  the  House  oT  Commons       -        -        -        -        -        -        -1815 

To  make  good  the  I>eficiency  of  the  Grant  1815,  for  printing  1,750  Copies  of  the 

68thyolumeofthe  JoOmals'of  the  HottseofCotemons  .        -        .        *  1816 

For  defraying  the  Expense  that  may  be  incurred  in  1 816^  for  printing  1,750  Copies 

of  the  69th  Volume  of  the  Jonmala  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  for  the 

Session  1813.14 

For  def '  ayiog  the  Bqiense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  Honse  of  Commons   . 
To  defray  the  Expense  that  may  be  incnrred  towards  Teprinting  Joumnis  and 
Eeports  of  the  House  of  Oommoos       -...-••  1815 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  ^  the  Gmat  for  the  Year  1815,  far  inprinting 
Jouroala  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons     •       .       •       •       -1816 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1815,  for  defraying  tbe  Expense  of 
,  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papen,  by  orderof  the  Hoose  of  Commoof 
To  defray  the  Cbaige  of  Stationary  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament    -      -  1815 
To  defray  Bills  of  the  Usher  of  the  Court  of  Eiohequert  for  supplying  the  Court 
and  Offices  with  Statiooary«  for  keeping  in  good  and  sufficient  Repair  thn  said 
Coorty  and  for  the  acoostooed  Fees  or  Allowances  tn  the  several  Offioevatheraof  - 
For  the  Relief  of  the  sofiferiqgCiefgiF  and  Laity  of  Fr^icn,  Toniooasa»  and  Coitloan  , 
Emigrtata,  St  Pomingoi5affiBrei%  nod  DolohNnTalOflken    •     1815  fc  1816 


37,316  IV 
31,431 

9,18i 

2»955 

5,000 

10,000 


8 
0 
4 

0 
0 


9 
0 

0 

0 


30,000    0    0 
20,000    0    0 


50,000  0 

0 

47,158  S 

H 

3,500  0 

0 

6,500  0 

0 

17,000  0 

18,380  0 

5,344  15 

0 
0 
0 

68,833  19 

a 

3,051  18 

1,000  0 

15)000  0 

10 
0 
0 

68,083  5 
8,3^  19 
6,374  3 
3.000  0 
3,000  0 

0 
9 

4 
0 
0 

10,953  19 

6 

378,150  18 
305  0 

8 
0 

6,071  19 

6 

35,000  0 
3^015  18 

0 

9,500  0 

0 

891  3 

11 

2,500  0 
.S,tll7  9 

0 

4 

6,000  0 

6 

3)908  18 

10| 

5,188  10 
459  3 

6 

255    1 

9 

36^701  13 

7 
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For  Gompoiitioii  to  BL  Dommgo  Safctnt  is  lisa  of  Aoanal  AHovaacai  -  1814 
PdrtbeEeKefof  AooricfaLB^aUsli  .....  181$  Jk  1816 
ForProtettaot  Oisseotinf  MiuHerfinSnfUiid  -  -  -  •  -  -1815 
To  pf  certain  iomII  ehiutUblo  and  other  Alkmaiicoi  to  Uie  Poor  of  St.  Martit^i- 

in-tlie-Fieldf,  et  alia    •.....•-... 
To  the  OoTcmon  of  Qoem  Aaoe^  Bo«Qtj  fer  Um  AngvoaUtaoB  of  Um  Maialeaanco 

•f  the  Boor  Clergy       ...••..'..    1816 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  Soperanfioatiuii  Allovraoeet  to  retired  Gierke  io  the  Mint  - 
....•.•.J>itto..........«.To  Joseph  Plaota,  Eiq.  fonnerly  ooe  of  the  PaymaMen  of 

Exchequer  Bill!    «•...-. 

..-.  ...Ditto To  feCisBd  Cterfci  in  the  Audit  OAee         •        1815  H  1816 

JDitto To  retired  CMcka  in  the  Lotury  Oflce       -       - 

To  pey  off  oenain  Annuttiei  alter  the  rate  of  «f.  5  per  Ctetnm  per  Annoniy  being 

part  of  the  Aminitiei  granted  per  Acti  31  and  49  Geo.  3  -  -  -  -  1816 
Par  the  Satariee  of  the  OAcers,  aod  ioddencal  Expemet  In  preparing  and  drawing 

•he  Lotterirt 1815  lb  1816 

To  the  Chief  Clerk  in  tie  Office  of  the  Anditor  of  the  Exehei|ner,  hr  \m  eitra 

Trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bille,  puraoant  toAct  48  Geo.  3      -        - 

^ J>itto etal.  Reaoneratlon  fbriaeuing  aod  paying  offDebeofturci  -  1816 

For  Belariea  to  the  OAcera,  and  incidental  Espeneei  of  the  ConiiBi«ioneri»  lor  the 

Sedttctioo  of  the  National  Debt  ^  .  -  •  .  •  18151(1816 
For  iocideoul  Espeneea  of  the  AeU  lor  the  Redemption  of  Land  Tax  ... 
JBank  of  England,  for  Diaconnt  on  prompt  Pajmnt  to  Loan  £,  36,000»000»  ft>r  the 

Service  of  the  Year  1815     ......... 

•• «X>iito...«*....ior  Management  on  the  abofo  Loan      .        •        .        • 

•••••....Ditto for  pitcount  on  Lotteriee     .-.•..    1815 

Ditto .for  MoeiTing  Ditto      -        ...        •        •        1815  h  1816 

Fot  peying  off,  at  5th  April  1816,  Debentutee  railed  per  Acti  33  Geo.  3,  for  whieh 

Koticet  had  been  give$  for  that  parpoie        ......   1816 

To  replace  to  the  Civil  Lift,  Boms  becume  chargeable  thereon,  or  imned  theteoi^ 

ihice  5th  January  1816,  in  respect  of  those  Services  which  are  hereafter  to  he 

otherwise  provided  for    -..••...... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  incnnied  by  the  East  India  Compeny  In  the  Pohlic  Service  • 
To  defray  th«  Expense  of  making  Preparatkns  for  the  Marriage  of  her  Royal 

Highness  the  PrinceM  Charlotte  Aqgueta  with  hit  Serene  Highnem  Leoiwld  George 

Firedenck  Prinoe  of  Coboorg  of  Sealfold 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Maihlei      ....•«... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  removing  ^itlo  ........ 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  erecting  a  temporary  Building  for  the  reception  of  Ditto  - 
For  a  Remuneration  to  Mr,  Aaron  Graham  for  bis  tartoot  Serviees^  beyond  theee 

of  Inspector  of  Hnlks    ........... 

To  make  good  any  Defieieney  or  Loss  that  may  arise  from  the  Recoinage  of  the 

Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm     ...-.-r-*.* 


SEBVICMS  ABROAD. 


towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the 
Ofil  EsUbrnhmenU  of    . 


^the> 


Upper  Canada 

Bahamas      ... 

Dominica     ... 

CapeBreion 

Prince  Edward  Island    « 

Newfoundland 

Sierra  Leone 


18151(1816 


3,500  0  0 

15,500  0  0 

807  17  0 

583  7  5 

100,000  0  0 

680  O'O 

366  13  4 

S,I50  0  0 

535  0  0 

817,898  4  6 

15,950  0  0 

500  0  0 

500  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

3,795  13  a 

881,397  3  0 

*  28,800  0  0 

509  8  8 

3,000  0  0 

'r67,400  0  0 


185,000    #    0 
917,705    S    5 


60,000  0  0 

35,000  0  0 

80«)  0  0 

1,700  ^  0 

3,000  0  0 

40,000  0  0 


3,661,300    9    4( 


Mora  Sootia  - 
New  Broaswtck 
Nbw  Booth  Wales 


-   1816 
1815  1c  1816 


To  defray  the  Charge  of  maintaining  and  repairing  the  British  Forts  on  the  Coast 

ofAftfca    «> 1816 

To  pay  Bills  drawn  from  New  Sooth  Wales       •».... 

To  defkay  theCberge  of  bis  M^esty'B  Foreign  and  ottier  Secret  Services     .    1814 

For  deftayiog  the  Expense  of  R^airt  to  the  logliihChnfch  at  Rotterdam  •    1815 


Tatal  SerrioM  Abroad 
Total  Siivieci  gt  HeOM 


10,980 
3,150 
600 
1,594 
5,639 
5,565 

16,960 

951 

7,000 

3.500 

12,787 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


93,000  0  0 

80,000  0  0 

74,881  19  0 

9»000  0  0 


847,861  10  6 
3,661,300  9  H 


£.   3,909,161  19  lOi 


■*: — U 
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Vn.— Unvundsd  Dsbt.  »  -  -  VIII.— Disposition  of  Grants. 


[Ht 


VII.— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

An  Account  of  the  Unfunded  Dbbt  and  Demands  Outstanding  on  the  Sth  day 

^January  1817. 


EzcKiauu:  ^.        t.    <f. 

i?««k««..«* n;ii.      i^rovided  for.- .....  11,650,300    0    O 
ExebeqiUNr  Bills  ...  ^  ^^^^.^  fo, 33,000,000    0    0 

Tuasobt; 

MiteellaMoof  Sertioei ...•..••  1,489,743  7  7| 

Warraoti  for  Army  Sefticei  476,888  7  4| 

Treasary  Bfllt  - 536,171  0  0 

AtMT   ....M........* M...*. 

Bamackj ....• .«...- 

OOMAMCI 

If  ATT     .«•  ...•,..••••••..* 


AMOfUMT 


«•       dm 


44^650,300    0    0 


«,S0Q,80S  14  111 

731,651  IS  8 

36,961  19  1 

391,641    3  3 

1,735,731     3  1 


50,047,088  13    0| 


VIII.— DISPOSITION  OP  GRANTS. 

An  Accoumtf  Aomng  hom  the  Monies,  menjbr  the  Service  ^f^  ^^or  181 6»  haee 
been  Duooied  of;  distingiushed  under  their  several  Hatds ;  so  far  as  relates  to 
Great  Britain. 


SERVICES. 

l^ATT    .....■•••••••. M........  .•.•.....••M.....M....... 

OtOltAHCS    • • »i..... ••«..••..... 

Fmicu  <£.12|0U,3S3  18    8 

WlMnof  was  granted  oo  acconnt  of 
Irdaad.. 9,987,116  16    1 

On  aoooont  of  Great  Britain  9,757,917    9    7 

Dodoct  on  acconnt  of  Troops  in 
France 1.934,596  13    6 

Amount  of  Sopplies  for  tlie  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance... 

Deduct  also  Surplus  of  Grants  1815,  which  are  tncloded 
m  the  Disposition  Paper  of  that  Yesr,  and  TOted  as  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  18 16...  ...^.5,663,755    0    0 

Whereof  was  applied  in  diminution  of 
the  Navy  Debt,  beyond  the  Amount 
stated  to  Parliafflent  in  an  Acooont 
presented  94th  Blay  1816 959,090    0    0 


To  he  paid  to  the  Poriugoeie  Goveromeat.  in  pamiance  of 
a  Convention  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  91  St  Jan.  1815 


■um 

TflleS  or  GnalBl. 


£,       s.    dL 
9,964,195  11    7 

1,613,149  19    1 


8,599,690    9    1 


90^)99,958  19    9 


4,704,665    0    0 


15,395,993  19    9 
300,000    0    0 


£.       u    d. 
8,716,948  19    7^ 

1,011,879  19    9 


5,666,465    0    4| 


15,395,993  19    9 
.    .     .     .    -t 


e  This  mark  t  « to  designpU  thst  tU  whok  of  the  Sons  Voted  or  Oruited,  bM  not  been  Paid. 


lo 


PAUL.  ACCOUNTS.^6«BAT  Britaik. 


[hi 


Sbrtic  is— ^oiih*fUif<i 


.Voted  drCnated. 


I^or  defraylbg  the  Chif|fe  of  the  CWil  Establishments  onder- 

meotioDed;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahmmm  Islandi,  in  addition  to  the  Salmries  now  paid 
to  the  Public  Offi6^  out  of  .tbe  Duty  Fund,  and  the  ioci- 
dental  Giaittis  ctt^ndldg  th4  «aaM;  from  tbe  1st  day  of 
January  to  the  Slfltdicy  of  December  1816 

Ditto  of  the  Bermudaa  |»  Wrs  j  ^^^  j,.^  ^  j^^  

Ditto Dominica ;....  from  Ditto  to  Ditto  ...... 

Ditto Upper  Ctatadt  ;...^ from  Ditto  to  Ditto  

Ditto Nova  Scotia ., from  Ditto  to  Ditto  

Ditto New  Brunswick frbm  Ditto  to  Ditto  ...... 

DiUo Cape  Breton from  Ditto  to  Ditto  

''"" V^V:::^  wJS  \ '"-  ^'"°  *»  °'"» 

Ditto Newfoundland  ^..... from  Ditto  to  Ditto  

Ditto New  South  Wales froni  Ditto  to  Ditto  

Ditto Sierra  Leone from  Ditto  to  Ditto  

For  discharging  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

One  hundredth  part  of  the  Sum  of  Twenty- six  Millions  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  authorized  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
to  be  tisned  and  charged  opon  tbe  Aids  granted  in  tbe  pre- 
sent  Session  j  to  be  issued  and  paid  by  eoual  Quarterly 
Payments  to  the  Governor  and  Company  or  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  Account  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Recbiqtibn  of  the  Natfenal  DdA>t  hr  the 
Year  ending  the  Ist  of  February  1817  

For  defraying  tbe  Chiirge  Of  tbe  Royal  Military  Asytqm  at 

.  Chelsea,  from  tbe  S5tfa  Dec.  1815  to  the  MtbDec  1816... 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College  ;  for 
the  same  time 

Itnnmtf  msmtfg  goen  jiHy  Dkficiencjr  nt  Loss  that  ifia^  &rlle 
firom'thfe  Reeoinage  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm,  and 

"  4ha Charges  and  £x|>ensss  of  melting  do^,  easting,  assay- 
io^,  and  reoolning  the.  same,  and  all  otner  Expenses  ioci- 
4ilhttbef«to  ...;. ;...^; ^ 

To  defray  the  probabl  j  Amount  of  Bills  dr^wn  or  to  be  drawn 
fi»mire#Si)dfhWi^el;  (bfr  the  Year  1816  

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  cooflfting,  maintatniog, 
and  employing  Coniicts  at  Home;  for  the  Year  181 6  

For  defraying  tbe  Chatge  of  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens ; 
for  the  Year  1816 ; 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges ;  for  the  Year  1816.. 

For  defraying  the  extraordinary  Expenses  that  taay  be  in- 
curred for  Prosecutions,  &e.  relating  tb  the  Com  of  this 
Kingdom  ;  for  the  JTear  1816 • 

To  defray  the  Supplementaj  Charge  for  printing  Bills,  Re- 
ports, and  other  Papera,  oy  Order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
OMms;  for  the  Session  1813-13   

To  make  good  tbe  De6cltacy  of  the  Grant  <^  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  for  defraying  tbe  Expense  of  printing  Bills, 
Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  Order  of  the  Uoose  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  Session  1815   

To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other 
Papera,  by  Order  df  the  House  of  Coifamons,  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  during  theprosenl Session  of  Parliament  ...... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  1815,  for  printing 
1,150  Copies  of  the  UBih.  Volume  of  tbe  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons 

lb  defray  the  Expense  thai  may  be  incurred  in  1816,  for 
printing  1,750  Copies  of  the  69thVotame  of  Ditto 

To  defray  the  Expense  that  may  be  incurred  towards  re- 
printing Journals  and  ReporU  of  the  House  of  Commons,  * 
m  the  Year  1816 ^ 


X,      f.    d. 


3,301  10 

1,023    0 

600    0 

10,865    0 

13,440    0 

6,196  10 

S,194    0 

3,826    0 

5,485  0 
12,423  10 
15,660    0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


SUMS  raid. 


^.      i.    d 


2,000,000    0    0 


3,301 

393 

841 

6,000 

13,440 

3.500 

1,500 

2,826 

5,485 

12,423 

8,500 


10  0 

8  8it 

3  2}t 

0  0  f 

0  0 

0  0  f 

0  0  f 

0  0  f 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0  t 


2,0d0,000    0    0 


260,000    0    0 

39,185  17    9 
33,819  17    2 


260,000  0  0 

36,307  %    4}f 
33,819  17  2 


500,000    0 

0 

500,000    0    0 

60,000    0 

0 

80,000    0    0 

75,217    0 

0 

69,600    0    0  f 

4,895    6 
10,000    0 

0 
0 

3,669    0    0  f 
5,000    0    0  t 

4,000    0 

0 

3,051  18  10  f 

6,071  19 

8 

« 
6,071  19    8 

5,128  10 

6 

5,126  10    6 

16,000    0 

0 

16,000    0    0 

2,500    0 

0 

2,217    9    4  f 

1 

891     3 

U 

891     3  11 

2,500    0 

0 

2,500    0    0 

6,000    0 

0 

-        -        -      f 
fcdmmuedj 

Ini] 


VIII^MDisHmtTiow  ar  OliAMti,  1817. 


[IvlH 


To  defrty  the  Charge  ibr  printing  Aetf  of  PtrikrfieDt  for  the 
Two  Houses  of  ParlUment ;  for  the  ShMffi ,  Clferki  of  the 
Peiee,  and  Chief  Megktintet,  tiifoughoat  the  United  Kn^ 
dom,  and  for  the  acting  Jutticet  throoghont  Ot«at  Britain  ; 
also  for  priniing  Bilb,  Reports,  ETidenoes,  and  dtlWr  Papers 
and  Accoaott,  for  the  House  of  Lotdt;  for  the  Year 
1816  

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Grant  in  the  last  Session, 
for  Ditto.... Ditto Ditto  

To  make  good  the  Deflcieocy  of  the  Grant  for  the  Year  1815, 
for  reprinting  Joomals  and  Reports  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  -.•... •• 

To  replace  to  the  Civil  U»t,  Sums  become  cfaargieabte  thereon 
or  usoed  thereout,  since  the  5th  Jaouary  1816,  in  respect 
of  those  Sinricel  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  measures  now 
before  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Civil  List,  are  hereafter 
to  be  otherwise  provided  for ».... 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  provide  for  such  fitpenses  of  a  Civil 
Nature  as  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Ordinary  Charges  tff 
the  Cltil  list ^...;....; 

For  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services }  for  the  Year  1816  ... 

The  following  SERVICES  are  directed  to  be  paid,  wfthont 
any  Fee  or  ether  Deduction  whitsoev^: 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  making  Preparalioas  fSof  the 
Marriage  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princem  Charlotte 
Augusta  with  his  Serene  Highness  Leopdld  Oeorge  Frederick 
Prince  of  Cobonrg  df  Saalfield,  Ice.  dec  Stc.  •*. 

For  paying  off  and  discharging,  on  the  5th  April  1816,  cettahi 

Annuities  granted  by  two  Acts  of  the  3Tth 

and  49d  of  his  present  Majesty  ..•N^.l74,68i     3    6 

For  Ditto Ditto on  the  lOth  October 

1816 Ditto Ditto I..      43,151     3    0 


For  paying  off  and  discharging,  on  the  5th  April  1816,  the 
Debentures  raised  in  punuauce  of  two  Act»  of  the  5dd  year 
of  hit  present  Majeaty,  for  granting  Aonaities  to  satisfy 
certain  Exchequer  Billi,  and  for.raisin^  Money  by  Di^beh- 
tntes  for  the  ^rvice  of  Great  Britain... ;;... 

To  pay  One  Half.year*a  Interest,  to  the  5th  April  1816,  on 

Ditto Ditto Ditto which  have  not  been 

funded  or  paid  off i » 

To  enable  hit  Majesty  to  pay  the  same  to  the  United  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
towards  defraying  the  Eapenses  incmrted  by  them  in  the 
Public  Service .t ; ;.*.. 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  building  of  a  Petaitetitiary 
House  at  Milbaok;  for  the  Year  1816  

To  grant  Relief  to  such  of  the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
France,  Toutonese  and  Corsican  Emigrants,  Saint  Dommgo 
Suflerers,  and  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  who  have  heretol^ 
received  Allowanoes  from  his  Majesty,  and  who  fh>m  9er* 
vices  performeif,  or  Lbsses  sustained  in  the  British  Service, 
have  special  Claims  upon  his  Mij^ty's  Justice  or  Liberality; 
and  also  for  the  advance  of  certain  Altowances  to  such  of 
the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Francte  who  have  not  been 
enabled  to  return  to  their  own  Country  

For  the  purchase  of  the  felgin  Marbles    ••» 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Building  and  kepairs  at  the  New 
Mint;  for  the  Year  1816 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Superannuation  Allowance  or 
Compensation  to  retired  OiBoeri  formerly  employed  m  his 
Majesty's  Mat;  for  the  Year  1816 

To  Ditto Ditto to  retired  Clerks  and  other  Oflkere 

formerly  employed  in  the  Office  of  the  OMMnisaioners  for 
andibog  the  Public  Aocmnti;  for  the  Year  1816 ••• 


•VMS 

Votc4  or  Granted. 


£.       s,    i. 


1«>,000    0    0 
S,ni5  18    4^ 

d.'^OS  12  104 


i83;000    0    0 


300,000    0    0 
50,000     0    0 


60,000    0    0 


£17,832    4     6 


767,400    0  0 

19,CF5     0  0 

945,4^1   13  4 

42,000    0  0 


40.000     0     0 
55,000     0     0 

13,%30    C     0 


680     0     0 
1,830     0    0 


SVMS  PaM. 


JS,       t.    4. 


14,000    0    0  f 
3,015  19    4} 

5,C03  12  104 


185,000    0    0 


299,538  1 4    P| 


60,000    0    0 


217,832    4     0 


787,400    0  0 

19,C85    0  0 

945^91   13  4 

37.639  11  gff 


3P.040    5     6  f 
35,000    0    0 

13,830    0     0 


680    0    0 


1,850    0    0 
(conlmuftl) 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.~GuAT  Bbitaik. 


Cix 


SmyiCM    coniimutL 

To  defray  tbe  Charge  of  Uie  SaperanouatioD  AHovanoe  to 
Jofepb  PknUy  Eiq.  formerly  one  of  the  Paymasteri  of 

Exchequer  Billt;  for  the  Tear  1816  

To  Ditto Ditto to  retired  Clerkt  and  other  Officen, 

formerly  employed  in  the  Lottery  Office ;  for  the  Year  1816 

For  the  Relief  of  American  Loyallita ;  for  the  Year  1816 

To  defray  the  Expenie  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establiih- 
ment;  for  the  Year  1816 • •• 

To  be  applied  towardg  the  Repain  of  Henry  the  Se?enth'i 
Chapel  j  for  the  Year  1816 

To  be  distributed  to  the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  Seamen  and 
Marines,  tenring  under  the  Command  of  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  vhile  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  Coasts  of  Spain 
and  France,  for  Captures  taken  from  the  Enemy,  and  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  Public  Senrice 

To  be  distributed  to  tbe  Offioersi  Petty  Officers,  Seamen  and 
Marines,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Robert  Campbell, 
at  the  Capture  of  Naples,  on  the  13th  day  of  May  1815,  for 
Ships  and  Stores  then  token  from  the  Enemy,  and  restored 
to  the  Neapoliton  Government., 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  pay  the  same  to  the  GoTemoia  of  the 
fioanty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  augmenUtion  of  the  Main- 
tbnance  of  the  Poor  Clergy,  accordiog  to  the  Roles  and 
Regulations  by  which  the  Funds  of  that  Corporation  are 
governed  ..•.■.••..••••.••.•■••••.•.••••••••.•••••••,•••••••.■•••■•••• 

For  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  carry  on 
the  TruaU  reposed  in  them  by  Pariiament 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  removing  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  the 
British  Mutemn 

For  erecting  a  temporary  Bntldiog  at  the  British  Museum;  for 
tbe  reception  of  tbe  Elgin  Marbles •'• 

To  be  applied  in  further  exeeution  of  an  Act  of  tbe  43d  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  tovards  making  Roads  and  building 
Bridges  in  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland 

Towards  defirayiag  the  Expense  of  making  an  Inland  Naviga- 
tion from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Sea,  by  Inveniesi  and 
Fort  Williams  for  tbe  Year  1816  

To  defray  the  Expense  of  tbe  Bstablislunent  of  tiie  Peniten- 
tiary House;  from  the  84th  of  June  1816  to  the  84th  of 
June  1817  ....m 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  building  of  a  Peniten- 
tiary Hoose  at  Millbank,  and  for  providing  Furniture  for 
the  Apartments  of  tbe  Offioers  of  the  EsUblishment ;  for 
the  Year  1816   

For  defraying  tbe  Expense  of  completing  the  Embanking  the 
River  Thames  in  front  of  the  Penitentiary  House  at  Mill- 
bank;  for  the  Year  1816 

For  defraying  tbe  Expense  of  maintoiniog  and  repairing  tbe 
British  Forts  on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  for  the  Year  1816  ... 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Works  required  to  be  done  at 
tbe  King*8  Bench  Prison  , ^ 

To  be  applied  in  repsiring  the  Roada  between  London  and 
Holyhead,  by  Chester  and  London,  and  Bangor  Ferry  by 
Shrewsbury;  for  the  Year  1816 

For  carrying  on,  in  the  Year  1816,  the  Improvements  of  Holy- 
head Harbour 

Tu  be  applied  towards  the  erection  of  an  Asylum  for  the  re- 
ception of  Criminal  Lunatics,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
government  of  such  Criminal  Lunatics   

As  a  Remuneration  to  Mr.  Aaron  Graham»  for  the  various 
Services  he  performed  beyond  those  of  Inspector  of  Convict 
Hulks 

For  tbe  Expense  of  Works  carrying  on  at  the  College  of  Edin* 
burgh;  in  tbe  Year  1816 

For  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  for  the  Year  1816 

For  carrying  on  tbe  Improvements  in  Westminster 

Tu  defray  the  Charge  of  certain  Repairs  and  Alteratkaia  at 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Cheliea  *•*•• #•.••# 


SUMS 

Voted  or  cruud. 


866  13  4 

S99     0  0 

15,000    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

8,955    4  0 


116,450    0    0 


150,000    0    0 


100,000  0  0 

10,253  19  6 

800  0  0 

1,'iOO  0  0 

20,000  0  0 

•  •  • 

75,000  0  0 

7,500  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

8,583  0  0 

83,000  0  0 

3,764  5  0 

10,000  0  0 

16,490  0  0 

8,424  15  0 

3,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

8,181  0  0 


SUMS  Paid. 


266  13  4 

899    0  0 

9,000    0  O.t 

3,000    0  0 

8,955    4  0 


150,000    0    0 


100,000  0  0 

10,853  19  6 

800  0  0 

1,700  0  0 

10,000  0  Of 

85,000  0  Of 

5,500  0  Of 


8,583    0    0 
83,000    0    0 


20,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0  f 

5,344  15  0  f 

3,000  0  0 

10.000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

8,181'  0  0 
(cotUinuedJ^ 
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8iftTieit--<oiilmiM«2i 

lUMS 

▼•Ud  or  Unalcd. 

SUMS  raid. 

£.         t.     d. 
15,250     0     0 

For  deiinying  thtf  CharBet  and  Rxpentes  of  prepftring  and 
drawiog  the  Lotteriet  1816;  and  for  taking  in  Ticket!,  and 
maKiof  oat  Certificatei  in  lieu  thereof  • 

8,000    0    0  f 

t 

22,151,429  10    1 

21.535,457   6    4^  f 

f  The  Total  Remainiog  to  be  paid  is  ^.615,972.   3.    8j. 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  Part  of  the  SuppLits  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year : 

Jamee  Fisher,  Esq.  on  bis  Salary  for  additional  trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer 

Bills,  punaant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3,  cap.  1 * 

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  on  Lifo^Annoities 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  Reducing  the  National  Debt  

Ditto. Ditto for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax 

Bank  of  England,  for  Discount  oo  Lotteries  .••  • 

Ditto for  receiring  Contribations  to  Lotteries   

Reoinneration  to  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  for  making  out  Debentares 

To  pay  Interest  on  ExcheQoer  Bills,  per  Act  55  Geo.  3.  cap.  4 

Ditto Ditto per  Act  55  Geo. 3,  cap.  196 


X,  '  u 

d. 

500    0 

0 

919    8 

^ 

4,000    0 

0 

2,534  11 

0 

Nil. 

2,000    0 

0 

500    0 

0 

30,000    0 

0 

101,778  15 

% 

U2,8S8  14 

H 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  for  answering  the  aforegoiqg  SERVICES., 

Duty  on  Malt,  Sagar,  Tobacco,  and  Snoli^  and  oo  Pensions,  Offices,  Ace.  continatd 

Sor|dns  Consolidated  Fund • 

War  Taxes  of  Excise ; 

Bank  AdTanoe  oo  Bills    ^ ^ 

Bank  Advance  for  Increase  of  their  CaiMtal 

Profits  of  Lotteries • 

Monies  arisen  from  the  Sale  of  old  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores,  including 
^.79,988,  16,  69  to  be  accounted  for  to  Ireland,  beiog  the  Irish  proportion 
thereof 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  See.  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank  for  deficienoics 
of  Balance  in  their  bands • 

Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1816,  for  payment 
of  oerUin  Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years,  which  expired  Annis  1792,  1805,  1806, 
and  1807 

Money  remaining  in  the  Exoheqner  on  the  5tbday  of  July  1815,  and  cbaiged  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fand,  for  Services  which  cannot  now  be  claimed 

Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1816,  on  the  Funds 
iMr  payment  of  Annuities  00  Lives,  granted  Annis  1745,  1746,  1757,  1778,  and 
1779,  on  which  tlte  lives  have  expi^  since  the  5th  day  of  January  1802  ••..•• 

Money  paid  by  the  Recetveit  General  of  the  land  Tax  into  the  Bank  of  England* 
on  account  of  the  Paymaster  General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  in  pursuance  of  an 
Act  of  the  37tb  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  raising  Men  for  the  Army  and  Navy... 

Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  which  has  been  issued  to  sundry  Persons  prior 
to  the  5th  day  of  January  1810,  and  which  not  having  been  paid,  remains  as 
Oni*Cash  m  the  Chests  of  the  four  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Money 

Besidne  of  ^.94,000,000  Exchequer  Bills,  charged  on  Aids  1817,  after  reserving 
^.23,024,100  to  pay  off  that  Amount  chaiged  on  Aids  1816 «. 


£. 

3,000,000 
3»000,000 
3,500,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
168,459 


679,905 
97,331 

13,205 
6,386 

72,973 

6,545 


43,947 
841 


f.    d» 

0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


S  10} 

0    0 
9    4 

5    3i 

0    $i 

15    3 

5    4 

3  114 
19  111 


975,900    0    0 


90,564,135     1     H 


£,        u  d. 

Sons  granted,  as  per  preceding  Aoeoant.. 99,151,429  10  1 

Paid  for  Sarviocs  not  voted 142,932  14  6} 

99,293,669    4  74 

AmomA  of  Waya  and  Means,  as  above    00,564,135    1  9} 


Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means..* 1,799,597    9  10 
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I.— PUBLIC  INCOME  OP  IRELAND: 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  FIFTH  JANUARY  1817- 


An  Account  qftke  Ordinary 'Revenue  and  Extraordinary  Resources, 

constituting  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland. 


HBAM  or  ttVfilKM. 


CUSTOMS 

EXCISE 

STAMPS , 

POST  OFFICE 


POUNDAGE  FEES 

PELLS  FEES 

CASUALTIES   


Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

From  the  Cbmmissionen  of  the  Navy  in 
Great  Britaio,  on  account  of  Adrancet 
made  by  teveral  CollectorB  in  Ireland, 
for  Seamen's  Wages .. 

From  the  Paymaster  General  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain,  on  accoimt  of  Advances  made  by 
several  Collectors  in  Ireland,  for  Half- 
pay  to  reduced  Officers,  Pensioai  to  Offi- 
cera*  Widows,  tec  on  the  British  Esta- 
nliAment.  •••.•.••••••«•••••••••••'••••.  ••••.•••• 

From  Great  Britain,  being  One-third  of  the 
Profit  on  Lotteries  for  1815  and  1816    ... 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  aooount  of  Advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  for  i^iproving  Post 
Roads  in  Ireland * 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  pn  aoeoont  of  Advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  for  buHding  Gaols 

From  several  Coooly  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Ad?ances 
made  by  the  Tresisory  under  the  PoHce 
Actof54Geo.  3  . vv- 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  

Total,  independent  of  the  I^oaus  ... 

Loams  paid  into  the  Eichequer,  in  the  Year 
ended  the  5th  January  1817 


J. 


Total,  including  Loans m 


ApprtprUtMi  DuUetfor  pxnl  OljwU : 

Linen  lianuCacture 

Improvement  of  Dublin 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Com- 
mercial Buildiogs 

Lagan  Navigation 

Inns  of  Court 

Light>Houses  .* 

Dunleary  Harbour  ....«•••«•••....«• 

Waterford  Harbour    • m>m^«. 

Total  Appropriated  Duties  for 
Locnl  .Qbjeots ,. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


■••••.•«..•■.. 


€soss  lEcurr. 

ToUl  Receipt  to  be 
•ccQuntetf  for. 


£.  t, 

2,194,714  17 

4,071,344  18 

755.604  18 

260,039  1 

6,120  3 

1,224  0 

3,233  17 


7,292,281  16  1 


98,708  ^  9 


15,583 
180^615 

46,110 
12,376 


5,867 

«9,779 


16  4| 

14  9} 

18  11 
14  4 


18  ]{ 
17  2 


Drawbacks,  MMoanb, 
C|iargc«  of  ManageiDeat, 
paid  out  of  the 
CnM  Bercftue. 


•f.   r.  d, 

517,396  0  6 

642,870  10  llf 

70,049  2  9 

150,242  U  54 


1,380,558  5  7} 


7,681,324 
2.759.422 


19  6i 
6    ^ 


10,440,747  5  10 


55 

18,558 

1,937 
5,474 
1,880 
85,530 
4,019 
884 


3  8 

8  8 

8  8 

«  H 

13  4 

13  9( 

9  6 
13  9  . 


52,274  1  5| 


10,493,081  7  3| 


1,380,558  5  7i 


1,380,558  5  7i 


3,208  9 
83  4 


5 

4 


3,291  18  9 


1,383,849  18  4) 


NET  riODVCB 

applicahk  to  MafloiMl 

Obj«c(i,  fDd  the  raymcnta 

ioto  the  Excbeqaer. 

1,677.318  17 

3.428,474 

mb,555 

109,796 

6,120 

1,224 

3,233 


5,911,723  10    54 


98,708    3     9 


15,583  16    4| 
180,615  14    9J 

46,110  18  II 
12,376  14    4 


5,867  18    \\ 
2»,779  17    2 


6,300,766  13  10^ 
8,759.488  «  3} 
9,060,189    0    8i 


55    3  8 

18,558    8  8 

1,937    8  8 

8,265  14  Q4 

1.880  13  4 

85,447    9  5i 

4,019    9  8 

'884  13  3 


48,988    8    8} 


9,109,171     8  11 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS^IfiXLAND. 


[Ixvilf 


III.*-ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 


Balances  due  on  the  5th  of  JaDuary  1817,  from  the  CoUeetora  of  Coftomi  ••••-     14,051  14  9 

Ditto Ditto of  Excise 196,764  0  6 

Tax  Collectors  Balances 82,463  5  2 

fort  Office  ^ 31,796  9  7 


IV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  intOf  and  all  Exports yrom,  Ireland, 

Jbr  Three  Years,  ending  5th  Jaiiuary  1817. 


Year  ODdiag  5th  Janaary  1815 

5th  January  1816 

5th  January  1817  ....^ 


OmCUL  VAUDE 
OK 

lyrons. 


£:      c.   d. 
7,245,043    2  11 
6,106,877  12    b\ 
5,084,890  13    2^ 


Note.— The  real  Vklne  of.  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactares 


or>icUL  VALUS  or 


Iiiih  rroduce  and 
ICtaufactnra  Exported. 


£:       >.  (2. 

6,558,103  19  4} 

6,742,905    5  2 

6,455,943    5  2 


rorcf^n  aad  CoImM 
Merchaudise  Exported. 


£.       U     d, 
581,332  13 
333.217  17     9^ 
247,856  12  11 


Exported  in  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1817,. 


computed  at  the  Average  Prices  curreitt,  amounted  to ii^.9, 11 1,766.  6.  9\, 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  mth  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that 
toere  Built  and  Registered  in  tfie  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  in  the  Three  Years 
ending  5th  Januaryi  1817 ;  distinguishing  each  Year, 


TESSIIU. 

TUNKACE. 

' — -— . 

Year  endlnc  5lb  January  1815 ..••..• 

46 
36 
41 

1,973 

'1,922 
1,985 

1816 

1817 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  TonnagIe,  and 
Number  qfmsv  and  Boys  usuallt/  employed  in  Navieating  the  same,  which  belonged 
to  the  several  Ports  of  ItLELAUD  on  the  30th  Septenwer  1816. 


TESS&LB. 

TOVS. 

MLK  lad  BOYS. 

■  '           r 

1,178 

63,229 

5,681 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the 
Number  ofMEV  and  Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  ^including  their  repeated 
Voyages)  that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  in  the  several  Ports  of 
iRELAiXDfJromortoallPartsqfthe  Worldy  intheThree  Years  ^ending  5th  Jan.  IS17. 


Years  ending 
5th  January  1615 
1816 
1817 

Yean  ending 
5th  January  1815 
1816 
1817 


I  tr  WARDS. 


iRisa. 


r 


BsmsH. 


Shipa. 


2,066 
2.314 
2,016 


T«M. 


142,690 
157,283 
143,637 


Mea. 


9,282 

10,175 

9,377 


Ships. 


7,880 
7,984 
7.864 


Toaa. 


707,232 
693,107 
690,165 


Men. 


40,379 
39,921 
39,696 


roaucw. 


T 


fbipa. 


296 
501 
323 


TdsI. 


54,755 
92,474 
68,674 


Mr». 


2,990 
5,037 
3,441 


OUTWARDS. 


1,937 
2,187 
1,931 


139,302 

9,118 

7,690 

693,422 

40,130 

274 

50,708 

153,354 

9,917 

7,782 

684,179 

39,259 

514 

98.115 

139,827 

9.058 

7,200 

641,205 

36,480 

350 

75,546 

2.617 
5,007 
3,633 
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V. — ^Public  Expsmbitdbb,  1817. 


£1 


V— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OP  IRELAND : 

IN  THE  YEAR  ENDED  FIFTH  JANUARY  1817. 


I. 


For  lotcrett  on  the  Fniided  Debt  of 
Ireland,  including  Annuitief  for 
Lives  and  Terms  of  Years;  also 
£.  1  per  Cent  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  Capital,  created  by  Loans  since 
1797  (A.  1.  &«.)   

For  Charge  of  Management  thereon. .. 

There  was  applied  towards  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt 


Whereof  was  applied  towards  the  Re- 
duction of  the  NaUonal  Debt  9,434,437  IS    1 } 


£. 

«• 

dL 

6,766.S39 

6 

■ 

67.649 

1 

0 

6,833,888 

7 

♦1 

£. 


30,305    5    8 


••••••••a 


Total  on  account  of  Intersst 

Ditto  for  Charge  of  Mansgement    ... 

Ditto  on  account  of  the  Reduction  of 

the  National  Debt 


4^399,460  14    2} 
30,305    5    8 

8,434,497  13    1| 


JL  For  Interest  on  Ekcheqaer  Bills  (B.)... 

III.  Xsineslbrthe  separate  Service  of  Ireland  (C.)  ...••••..•. 

IV.  Urms  from  Appropriated  Funds  for  Local  Purposes  (D.) 


(Civil  Lift  

V.  i  Pensions  to  the  85lh  March  1813 
i  Other  Permanent  Charges  (E.)  ., 


VI.  Payments   in  Anticipation   of  Exchequer 
(F.  1.  &  «.}— vU. 

Bounties  from  Customs ^,695  13    9 

Bounties  from  Excise 465  16    8 


Militia,  Deserters  Warrants,  fcc  from  Esdse  ... 


Vlf.  Ofdnance  (G.) 


VIJI.  Army.— Ordinary  Services,  (H.)~vis. 

Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteer  Corps,  he, 

CommiMariat  Establishment 

Barracks    

Staff  OfBcers  and  Officen  of  Garrisons  

Half-pay,  Supernumerary,  and  Retired  Officers... 

Omcers  Widows    .•••••.. ....•..••...•.....•.•••.•• 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilnainham 

Public  Offlcera,  their  Deputies,  Clerks,  and  con- 
tingent Expenses  

Superannuated  Officers 

Militia 


817,878    9    7 
75    0    0 
366,113    5  10| 


98,091  10    5 
7,499    5    9i 


Extraoidmary  Services  •■ 


1,398.661     3  11 
806,059    8 
193,577  15    5i 
71,905    4     1| 
41,135  17    8 
I6,7i3 
191,043 


5     If 

4  s^i 


10,785    1     9) 
5,306  15  n{ 
108,130    0    0 


••- 


9,178,640  16    9| 
196,186  18    7i 


X.        #.  If. 


6,864^193  13  0| 

186,500  0  0 

3,836,869  16  3^ 

43,690  19  9i 


584,066  15  5i 


35^33  15    7i 
140,000    0    0 


IX.   MisoelUaeons  Services  (I.)  , 

Lsstly,  Vote  of  Credit,  Arrearof  1815  (K.) 


S,S68,82T  15 

H 

599,<M    8 

6« 

90,961    9 

H 

14,619^60    6 

*i 
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PARL.  ACCX)UNTS--.lBEtAND. 
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(A  1.) — Monies  paid  out  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  ^  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th 
Jan.  18l7i  taufards  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Ireland. 


Interest  ind  Aasalties 

fgr  Lives  tod  Tri  mi 

or  Yean,  Ac. 


Inierost  on  the  Pablic  Funded  Debt  of  Ireland 


Annual  Issue  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 


charges  of 
Manacemeiit. 


JS.         f.  d, 

6,766,239    6  4^ 

30,  >03     5  8 

6,796.544  12  OJ 

67,649     1  0 


6,864,193  13     0| 


£.'      s,    d, 
30,305    5     8 


(A.  2.)— Toto/  Amount  of  the  Sums  actuaUif  received  by  the  Commissioners  ^or  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1817. 


In  Great  Britain. 


Annual  Issue     --.--.... 
Expired  Annuities       -.-..... 
Appropriation  of  X,l  per  Cent  per  Annum  since  1797  - 
Appropriation  of  JS.l  per  Cent.'  on  aanual  Amount  of  Exche- 
quer  Bills       ---...... 


£. 


<.     d. 


1,126,217     1     0 


Interest  on  Debt  of  Ireland  redeemed 


1,126,217  1  0 

559,067  3  Oj 

1,685.284  4  0} 

749,143  9  1 

2,434,427  13  Ij 


Id  Ireland. 


£.  t,  (f. 

67,649  1  0 

58,573  18  8 

282,187  2  9 

27,059  7  6 


435,469     9  11 
31:3,673  19     2 


749,143     9     I 


{B.)'-'Interest  ou  Exchequer  Bills,  mth  the  Payments  made  in  the  Year  ending 

the  5th  Jan.  1816  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817. 


There  remained  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  unclaimed  on  the  5th  January  1816  - 

Charge  for  Interest  at  £,5  per  Cent. 

On  ^.150.000.  from  25tb  September  1815  to  25th  March  1816,  when  paid  off  • 

^.235,000.    -    w    .    ditto    .    -    -    to25tbSept.     ditto         .        .        . 

wT.  1,200,000.     -      35th  December      -'   tofl4thJuoe     ditto,  when  paid  off - 

i£.l,  120,000.    -    -    -    ditto    .    .    -    to  25th  Dec.      ditto         ... 

i£.l,000,000.    -      24th  June  1816     -    to  -  ditto 

Xl/)83,333.  6«.  8d.  .  -  4th  July  to  4th  January  1817        .... 


Deduct  Interest  unclaimed  on  the  5tb  January  1817     -        •        . 
Total  Payments  for  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  in  the  Year  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817 


13  2  U 


3,750 
11,750 
30,000 
56,000 
25.000 
27,083 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


153.596     9    7 
27,0S16     9     7 


V26,5U0    0     0 


(C.) — Payments  made  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  January  1817,  Jbr  the  separate 

Service  o/*  Ireland. 


For  improving  Post  Roads        ^.        ........ 

For  Dnaleary  Harbour,  advanced  pursuant  to  56  Geo.  3,  c.  62    - 

DisoouDt  on  prompt  Payment  of  Loan  Deposits,  &c.  ..... 

On  account  of  the  Balance  due  by  Ireland,  on  the  joint  Expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  5th  January  1816        ........ 

LoUery  Prizes        ............ 

I^ittcipal  of  Exchequer  Bills    -«-»...«... 


£,  t.  d. 

39,289  0  6^ 

30.000  0  0 

14,243  18  3i 

1,282,676  17  5J 

110  0  0 

2,470.550  0  0 


3,836,869  16  3i 


Ikxiu} 


Y«-«-PUBLIC  ExPENPITUmSt  1817* 


pxxiT 


{D.y^-^Payments  madejram  tht  Fuvds  appropruUed  for  Local  Purposes  in  Ieblanp, 

Jrom  the  Sth  Jan,  1816  to  ihe  BthJan.  1817. 


L»gan  Navigation       •        .        •  - 

Improviag  Dublin       •        .        •  . 

Koyal  Exchange  and  Cora  Exchange  - 

King's  Inna        .        .        .        .  • 

Light-hoQse  Duties     •        .        -  . 


1^00    0  0 

18,383    2  5 

e,752    4  ft 

8»751  18  3i 

84,503    7  4 


43,690  12    2| 


{E.)^^Payments  made  in  the  Year  to  the  $th  Jan,  1817>  under  the  several  Heads  of- 

Civil  List^^Pensions — and  other  pemtanent  Charges. 


Arrear  on  the  Civil  Liit,  oo  the  5th  Jaimary  1816 
Charge  for  One  Year,  to  the  85th  December  1816 

Deduct  Arrear  am  the  5th  Jaaaary  1 M?     - 
Issued  for  Civil  Litt»  in  One  Year,  to  5th  Jan.  1 817 


Pensions,  to  the  25th  March  1813 


Other  Permanent  Charges ;  viz. 

Public  lufirmaries  ..-••. 
PobFic  Cual  Yards  --.... 
Army  Baggage  •-••-.. 
Police  Establishment  -•.... 
Inspector  General  of  Prisons,  &c.  -        •         • 

Transportation  of  Felons  -  -  .  .  . 
Fees  on  auditing  Treasury  Accounts  •  •  . 
Imprest  Office  --••-... 
Secret  Service  in  detecting  Treasonable  Conspiracies 
Annoities  and  Compencation  Allowancea 
Judges  additional  Salaries,  &c.  •  .  •  . 
Board  of  Education      -..-.. 

Retired  Militia  Officers 

Treasury  Fee  Fdnd  Salaiies  -        .        -        •        • 


£,      ff.    d» 

55.814  (6    7 

825,000    0    0 


980,814  16    7 
62.936    7     0 


3,500 

834 

54.302 

41,923 

73,833 

8,308 

2.211 
20,908 
13.824 
9U.1M 
43,374 

1,633 

655 

10,641 


0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

15 

19 

11 

14 

18- 

12 

7 

16 

18 


0 
7 
9 

? 

3 

4 

10 
0 


£.       1.    d. 


217,878    9    7 
75    0    0 


36(r.113    5  10| 


584,066  15    5i 


(F.  1.) — Bounties  paid  out  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  Customs  in  the  Year  ending  the 
Sth  Jan.  IS  17,  being  Pat/metits  in  the  nature  cf  Anticipation  of  Exchequer  Recei^s. 


Oo  TJnen  and  Canvas  exported     - 
Beef  and  Porh  e imported 
Iri»b  cured  Fi«h  exported 
Irish  Fish  Oil  exp< tried     - 
ln»h  refinea  Sugar  exported    • 
Iruih  Tabinets  exyoritd  • 
Bark  imported        .         .        ^ 
Fishing  Vessels      .        •        . 


£.       i. 

d. 

13.089  3 

6 

8,437  4 

2 

13*  7 

11 

231  3 

7 

SOS  12 

0 

436  8 

0 

112  13 

4 

4,876  1 

3 

27,625  13 

9 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Ireland. 


[IsuLvi 


(F.  2,)'^AtnaurU  of  Payment  ma  of  the  Revenue  of  Excise  Jbr  Bounties,  Militia, 
Army  of  Reserve,  Deserters'  Warrants,  Sfc  in  this  Year  ending  the  Sth  Jan. 
1817,  being  Payments  in  the  nature  of  Anticipation  of  Exdiequer  Receipts. 


BottDiiM  to  Spirit  Retailers  on  Sale  of  Matt  Liquort 
/Militia 

i>.«i»««f.  Pa..  J  -^""y  of  Reserve    -        -        - 
PaymenU  for  ^  j^^^^  WarranU  -        - 

C  Fortifioations  -        -        -        . 
Compensation  for  Spirits  warehoused 


£, 

s. 

dL 

465 

16 

8 

5,340 

1 

7 

SI 

4 

9 

705 

0 

0 

887 

18 

04 

478 

1 

5 

7,898 

1 

104 

(G.)— Monies  paid  to  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  in  the  Year  to  the  Sth  Jan.  1817. 


On  Account  of  ^.852,624.  17f.  9rf.    (jff.«33,192.  4i.  Irf.  British);   -.  ,.ft,^    « 
granted  forthe  Chaiye  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  in  the  Year  1816  $  *-**"»wu    u 


(H.) — Monies  paid  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  Ireland,  in  the  Year 

ending  the  Sth  Jan.  1817. 


RegimentioftheLine      -       -        .        .       . 

Militia    ^ 

Volunteer  Corps  •-.... 
Military  Hospitals,  and  Royal  Military  Infirmary 
Officiating  Clergymen,  and  retired  Chaplains    - 


1,088,579  16     7 
251,809  14     6i 
39,010     1  11 
18,106  13    4 
1,174  17     6i 


X. 


t,  tU 


Commissariat  Establishment     .-••«.. 
Barracks         -------•.. 

Suff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Garrisons  -  .  -  .  . 
Half -pay.  Supernumerary  and  retired  Officers  •  -  •  . 
Officers  Widows  ..-.-..-• 
Royal  Hospital,  Eilmainham  --..•».. 
Public  Officers,  their  Depattes,  Clerks,  and  contingent  Expenses 
Superannuated  Officers  --••-... 
Disembodied  Militia         ........ 


Extraordinary  Senrice 


1,398,681 

S 

U 

206,052 

8 

3 

193,577 

15 

5 

71,205 

4 

h 

41,135 

17 

8 

16,723 

5 

h 

121,043 

4 

5 

10,785 

1 

9i 

5,306 

15  llj 

108,130 

0 

0 

} 


2,172,640 
196,186 


2,368,827 


16    94 
18    7^ 

15    4} 


(l.)^^Payments  in  the  Year  ending  the  Sth  Jan.  IS17 9 Jbr  Miscellaneous  Services. 


Public  Officers,  for  several  Serrices  -        •        -        -        -        -        -        -. 

Pnblic  Hospitals  and  Schools     -•-.------ 

Miscellaneous  Services      --........- 

Public  Boards 

Directors  General  of  Inland  Navigation,  in 'further  part  of  .f. 500,000,  granted  by 

40  Geo.  3,  c.  51 

To  complete  .f. 75.000,  granted  1815,  for  extending  the  Royal  Canal   ... 

The  Board  of  First  Fruits,  pursuant  to  43,  47  and  49  Geo.  3       -        •        -        - 

For  a  Dep6t  Barrack  at  Cork,  on  account  of  ^.3,323,  granted  1815    - 

For  a  Record  Repository,  on  account  of  .f.  16.364,  granted  1814 

For  Aniglass  Harbour,  in  further  part  of  ^.3,190.  14f.  granted  by  54  Geo.  3,  c.  167 


df.   #.  4/. 

1,250  0  0 

221,120  0  0 

201,475  14  10} 

136,783  5  4 

15,154  12  9i 

5,000  0  0 

6,500  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

3,238  18  5| 

103  17  1 


592,626  8  64 


{K.)'^PaymentsJrom  the  Vote  of  Credit  ^1815,  in  the  Year  ending  Sth  Jan.  1817* 


Amount  of  Payments,  being  Arrears  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  of  1815    -    -  ^.20,261.   9.   9i. 
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VI.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  OP  IRELAND : 

AS  THE  SAKE  STOOD  OK  THB  FIFTH  JANUARY  1817. 


SUM 

PaYABU  IM  DOBLIM  : 

«£«S.  lOt,  per  Ceot.  per  Anuum 

£A  per  Ceot.  per  Aooom • 

JS,5  per  Cent,  per  AnoQin 

Payailb  m  LoifooN : 
w*d  per  ^ent*  per  AADim  ••••■•••  •••••••■•••  •••••••••••••••■•• 

j£,3  per  Ceot.  CeoiolideKed  Annuities c 

jC.3  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuitiei .•••.. 

j£A  per  Cent  CoQioiidated  Annaitiee  •• 

£^  per  Cent,  Nary  AooQtties   

AVHIJAL  Chabcb  : 

Annual  Intereet m... 

Anaukief  on  Livea  or  Terma  of  Years    

Ponnaot  to  Act  37  Geo.  3,  for  Redemption  of  Debt  then 

existinf 

By  Acts  providing  £A  per  Ceot.  for  Redemption  of  Debts 

created  since  1797    « 

Total  of  Annual  Expense.., • 


Brlilah  Camacr. 


£m  f.  d, 

100,639,633  9  7 


48,087,(»5  0  0 

58,768,750  0  0 

5,954,375  0  0 

S,880,000  0  0 


4,716,539  19  0^ 
188,049  18  10 

139,816  14  8 

1,409,194  8  11 


6,433,530  15  5| 


IrWiCarmcy. 


•t. 


••     d. 


15,149,058  17  1 

'  855,600    0  0 

11,944,896  15  9 

1,873,418    4  11 

45,594,987     I  8 

57,166,145  16  6 

6,450,574  18  4 

8,407,166  13  4 


Total  Principal : 


141,U1,180    7    B 


An  Account  of  the  Proerttt  made  in  the  Redemption  of  the  Public  Debt  of 

Ireland,  at  the  5th  January  1817- 


FUWDS. 


5-per  Cents.  . 
4-per> Cents.  . 
B§  per- Cents. 


CAprrALS. 


X.       t. 

d. 

15,569,797  18 

4 

1,097,100  0 

0 

17,380,978  17 

1 

JMnct  Capitals  cancelled  per  j  34,047,870  15   5 
56  Geo.  3,  cap^  89,  for  d*>  I 
fraying  the  Gross  Charge  of  )  4,378,486    0   0 
df.3,041,666.  13«.  id.  Trea-  [ 
sury  Bills  raised  in  1816  ...  J 


Actual  State  of  Debt  ...  I  89,669,384  15  5 


KvdCCIDCQ  Wf  Iks 

CttBoiiwioBcrtp 

ttom  IM  Jaouary  1177 

to»UiJ«MMfTl8n. 


J£.         i,  d, 

1,868,478  18  II 

471,450    0  0 

6,478,739  13  8 


8,818,668  18    7 
4,378,486    0    0 


4,434,176  18    7 


TOTAL  SUMS 


X,  «.  d. 

1,665,648  7  4 

417,759  8  JO 

4,893,114  1  7 


6,976,581   II     9 


Afcnie 
Price 

of  *^fffha« 


X. 

s. 

d. 

89 

8 

7 

88 

18 

3 

75 

10 

6 

79 

3 

3 

Sums  Annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  DEBTf  Jiinded  in  Irish  Securities, 

Irish  CoiTCttcjr. 


Annual  Charge,  per  Act  37  Geo.  3,  for  Redemption  of  df.5,889,156.  13.  4.  the 

Debt  then  existing , •, ..•....• m......«.. 

Annuities  for  Ye^rs  whirh  have  expired    ••• 

XA  per  Ceut.  on<£.88,818,714.  2,  1«  Capitals  created  from  1797  to  1815,  inclusive 

XA  per  Cent.  OD  .f. 8,705,000  Treasury  Bills,  outstanding  5tb  January  1816 

Annual  Interest  on  jf.l.8f52,478.  18.  11.  Redeemed  Capital,  at  5  per  Cent 

Ditto ou«if.47l,4.')0 Ditto......Ditto at4perCenL  ,. 

Ditto on  d^.6,418,7S9.  13.  8.    Ditto Ditto at  3}  per  Cent.  


Chargeable   on  Sinking   Fund,    per  56  Geo.  3,   cap.  89,   for 

•f.3,041,666.  13.  4.  Treasury  Bills,  raised  in  1816  

Deduct  ^.1  per  Cent  for  Sinking  Fund  for  said  Bilb 


X.      «.     d, 
188,500  U     9^ 
30,416  13    4 


Actual  Sinking  Fund,  at  5t]i  January  1817  ..«. 


X,      f.  d. 

67,649     1  0 

78.167  13  8 

888,187    8  9 

87,050    0  0 

9J,183  18  11 

18358     0  0 

826,755  17  9 


787,791     8     I 


158,083  18    5} 


635,707    9    7i 


Ixxix3       VII.— UnruNDco  Dbbx.  «--  V1II.«-Dup08itiok  of  Grants.       ^Ixxx 


VII.— UNFUNDED  DERT  OP  IRELAND. 


An  Account  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  ^Ireland,   and  Demands  Outstanding, 

on  the  5th  day  of  January  1817. 


Loan  DiBiimTRit : 
Rcsidae  of  Debentarei  bearing  £A  per  Cent  Interest,  to  tbe 

Year  1788,  provided  for  by  the  27  and  26  Geo.  3,  bot  aa- 

clatmed  by  the  j^roprietort ;  tiz. 
Old  Loan         .--------> 

Loan  by  Lottery  1780 

Loanby  Lottery  1781        ----.-- 

TftBAiDRV  Bills: 
Ootitandiag  Treasury  Biiis  provided  for  by  several  Acts  of 
ParliafDeut,  b«it  unclaimed  by  tbe  Proprietors;  tib. 

Payable  S4Juoe     1783 

24  June     1790   --..-.. 
24  June     1791 

24  June     1801    ..-.».. 

25  March  1803   --.---. 
25  March  laiG 

TasASURV  BinLs,  not  in  course  of  Payment ; 
Issued  pursuant  to  53  Geo.  3,  c.  61,    payable  25  March  1817 

r  payable  24  Dec.     1817 

56  Geo  3  c  41    Vya^J^  a5Mafeh  1818 
50Ueo.  3.  c.4J,<p^y^yg    9  Oct.     1817 

(paj'able    4  Jan. 

56  Geo  3  c  4"  $P»y»We   4  July 
50  ueo.  3,  c.  4.,  J  p^y^ble   9  Oct. 

►  --, ^        .-  C  payable    4  Jan. 

56  0ea3,c.47,JP^J^b,^2*Juo« 


1818 
1817 
J8I7 
ISIS 
1818 


Lottery  Prizes  : 
Outstanding  Lottery  Prizes  of  the  several  Lotteries  from  1782  to  1801 


(a)  Pfovidcd  for  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

(b)  To  be  provided  for. 


y£. 

f. 

rf. 

£. 

t. 

i. 

275 

0 

0 

1,220 

0 

0 

730 

0 

0 

(a)  2,225 

0 

a 

8 

6 

8 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1 

(a)  408 

6 

A 

o 

235,000 

0 

0 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

0 

0 

574,166 

13 

4 

595,833 

6 

8 

^ 

1,083,333 

5 

8 

758,333 

6 

8 

325,000 

0 

0 

875.000 

0 

0 

(b)  5,746,666 

•  A 

< 

13 

4 

(a)  25,5a3    0    0 


5,774,883     0     0 


VIIL— DISPOSITION  OP  GRANTS. 


An  Account^  shoxving  how  the  Monies,  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  I816> 
have  been  Disposed  of;  distinguished  under  the  several  Heads  ;  so  Jar  as  relates  to 
Ireland  ;  stated  in  Irish  Currency. 


SERVICES. 


Forces  -        -        -        -        - 
Ordnance      -        -        - 
Public  Officers  for  several  Services 
Miscellaneous  Services  - 
Public  Boards        -        •        . 
Public  Hospitals  and  Schools  - 


SUMS  Granted. 


•f .           f.  (f, 

2.694,376  10  9 

252,624  17  9 

1,250  0  0 

211,194  G  9 

156.783  5  4 

221,120  0  0 


3,537,349  0  7 


SUMS  Paid 

KLMAINS. 

^.     f. 

2,368.827  15 

£.          t, 

325,548  15 

d. 
H 

140.000  0 

0 

112,624  17 

9 

1,250  0 

0 

— 

901,475  14 

10} 

9,718  11 

10* 

-  136,783  5 

4 

20,000  0 

0 

221,120  0 

0 

— 

3,069,456  15 

H 

467,892  4 

n* 

END  OF  THE  FINANCE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1817. 


FOURTH  REPORT 

TROM  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


Ordered  to  be  printed  5th  June  1817. 


The  SiLECT  CoMxiTTBE  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  state,  the  Income  and  Eipendititre 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Uie  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January  18 17,  and  also  to  consider 
and  state  the  probable  Income  and  Expenditure  (so  far  as  the  same  can  now  be  estimated) 
for  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January  1818  and  the  5ib  of  Jamiayy  1819  respectively, 
and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  from  time  te  time 
to  the  House,  and  also  to  consider  what  further  measures  ms^  be  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  the  Country  from  any  part  of  the  said  Expenditure,  without  detriment  to  the  Public 
Interest, 

HAVING  had  under  their  consideration  the  several  accounts  and  papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  present  session^  relating  to  the  public  income  and  expendittire  of  the  year  1816; 
and  having  pursued  their  inquiries  into  that  subj^  by  calling  for  such  fiirther  docrnnents  as 
appeared  to  be  necessaiy,  as  well  as  by  examining  some  of  the  persona  most  conversant  with 
tne  management  of  the  Public  Revenue ;— have  now  to  piesent  to  the  House  a  Report, 
embracing  a  view : 

1st.  Of  the  total  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year 
ended  the  5th  January  1817,  distinguished  under  its  several  principal  heads. 

Snd.  Of  the  probable  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  yean  1817  and  1818  respectively. 

In  stating  the  Public  Income,  your  Committee  propose  throughout  this  Report,  to  confine 
their  view  to  the  nett  produce  received  at  the  Exchequer ;  leavine  out  of  their  present  cona- 
deration  the  previous  payments  out  of  the  cross  receipt,  for  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  other 
allowances  and  expenses,  as  well  as  for  the  charge  of  collecting  and  managing  the  revenue  >^ 
the  whole  of  whicn,  although  not  immediately  essential  to  the  ol^ject  of  this  Report,  forms, 
however,  a  very  important  subject  of  attention  and  inquiiy,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  an 
expenditure  out  of  the  gross  jevenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  in  the  year  1810. 
amounted  to  no  less  tmm  11,117,009/.*  Every  diminution  that  can  be  made,  by  a  careful 
revision  of  these  payments,  and  bv  a  vigilant  and  economical  management,  will  l>e  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  income  of  tne  country. 

1st— PUBLIC  INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE,  for  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1817. 

IN  order  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  this  extensive  mibject,  and  one  which  may  be  easily 
veferable  to  the  accounts  before  the  House,  your  Committee  have  Judged  that  the  most  eligible 
course  would  be  to  present  it  in  two  distinct  statements,  both  for  Great  Britain  and  for  Ireland  s 
the  first  showing  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue  and  resources  actually  received  at  each  of 
the  Exchequers  within  the  vear  ended  5th  January  1817,  toeether  with  tne  issues  therefrom  ; 
whether  such  receipts  and  issues  may  have  belonged  to  the  service  of  that  year,  or  have 
formed  part  of  the  ways  and  means  and  cbarees  of  the  fonoser  or  of  preceding  years :  and  the 
other,  being  intended  to  show  the  income  ana  expenditure  (ordinaiy  and  extnordioary)  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  year  1816  only. 

In  these  statements  your  Committee  will  omit  from  their  view  of  the  income  of  the  year, 
in  Great  Britain,  all  sums  received  at  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  any  increase  ofdebt 
in  the  year  1810 ;  and  they  will  likewise  exclude  from  this  part  of  their  account  the  remit- 
tances from  Ireland  for  defraying  the  interest,  &c.  of  the  loans  for  the  service  of  that  country, 
charged  upon  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain ;  which  wiU  appear  in  their  statement  of 
the  mcome  and  expenditure  of  Ireland. 

■     .  .       •.       '  ■ '  '  ■      ■     ■ 

*  GasAT  BaiTAiM : — Drawbacks,  Bounties,  &c.     -----  ^.  d,0S5,4d0 

Management       ..•..^•.       9,779,034 
Payments  for  other  Nationd  olgects         -     •  738,148 

9,530,619 


Iaii.a»»  *  Drawbacks,  Botrnties,  &c.  -  «  .  -  •  909,476 
Management  ..«.---.  1,014,379 
Payments  foir  other  National  objects    •     •     •     909,549 


1,586,397 


Total    .    -      -     .  ^.11,117,009 
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PUBLIC  n^COME  SECEivKD  at  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  in  1816. 

Consolidated  Fund: 

The  duties,  taxes,  and  other  branches  of  income,  permanently  forming  a  part       £, 
of  this  fund,  paid  into  the. Exchequer,  amounted  to        .....    37,399,350 

In  addition  to  which,  there  was  carried  to  this  fund  the  sum  of  1,310,202/.  out 
of  the  general  produce  of  the  war  taxes,  to  defray  the  interest,  &c.  of  loans 
charged  thereon  to  5th  July  1816 ;  from  which  period  certain  war  duties  of  cus- 
toms were  made  permanent,  and  their  specific  produce  appropriated  for  defraying 
the  charges  in  question        -.       -        -        -       -        -        .         ^.1,310,202) 

Also  tne  arrears  of  property  tax  to  5th  January  1817,  not  specially  >    1,681,208 

appropriated        -.-.-..-..       374,006) 

Making  the  total  income  of  this  fund  .....    39,083,558 

Annual  Duties  charged  with  the  payment  of  Exchequer  Bills : 

The  amoimt  of  these  duties  applied  in  the  discharge  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
within  this  period,  was        -  -        -        -        --       -       ...      2,931,345 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  annual  duties  commence  on  the  25th 
March  in  each  year,  and  that  the  surplus  thereof,  af\er  defraying  3,000,000/.  of 
Exchequer  Bills  charged  upon  them,  is  carried  to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  This  surplus  amounted,  in  the  last  year,  to  2,206,056,*  and  is 
always  considerable ;  the  duties  granted  for  the  discharge  of  these  Bills,  being 
more  than  adequate  to  that  object. 

War  Taxes  which  terminated  within  the  Year,  and  Duties  of  Excise 

continued  to  5th  July  1821 : 

It  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  these  duties  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the 
last  year,  including  1,207,934/.  on  account  of  the  war  duty  on  malt,  which 
expired  on  5th  July  1816,  was   - £.  17,030,032 

From  which  being  deducted  the  amount  carried  to  the  consolidated 
fund  out  of  those  duties,  as  above  stated       .....      1,684,208 

Would  leave       .....    15,345,874 


Receipts  not  comprised  under  the  foregoing  Heads : 

These  Receipts,  including  the  sum  of  1,184,009  paid  by  Ireland  on  account  of 
her  proportion  of  the  joint  expenditure  for  the  year  1815,  and  also  includiog  tlie 
sum  of  5,939,802/.  paid  in  on  account  of  the  loan  for  ihdX  year,  amounted  to      -      7,815,451 

Making  a  total  Receipt  of       ...   ^.65,176,176 


EXPENDITURE  from  tee  Exchequer  or  Great  Britain  in  1816. 

Consolidated  Fund: 
The  total  amount  of  the  interest,  management,  &c.  of  the  public        £, 
unredeemed  debt,  was         -....^..    29,539,610 

The  sinking  fund,  and  the  dividends  payable  to  the  commissioners  I  ^a  r »«  <.  ^^ 

fbr  the  Reduction  of  the  national  debt,  on  account  of  the  stock  ;43fp^(,^io 

redeemed  by  them,  including  the  sum  of  1.612,220/.  the  amount  of  I 

the  sinking  fund  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  funded  in  Great  Britain^  was    12,987 ,636  J 

From  which  being  deducted  the  charge  of  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  manage- 
ment for  tiie  debt  of  Ireland  funded  in  Great  Britain,  which,  as  before  observed, 
will  more  properly  come  under  consideration  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
that  part  of  the  United. Kingdom,  in  the  year  1816 4,558,558 

Charge  ofthe  debt  of  Great  Britain ^.37,968,688 

On  account  of  his  Majesty's  civil  list--         ...«         .      1,028,000 

Carried  forward        ....    38,996,688 

*  Sugar        ...         .  jf .  550,528 

Tobacco     ....  157,740 

Malt        ....  1,443,272 

Pensions^  &c.    ...  58,516 

2,206,056 
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Brought  forward        .....    38,996,688 
Pensions  by  special  acts  of  parliament,  salaries,  and  all  other  allowances  and 
payments       -- 696,742 

Making  the  total  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund       -     £  39,693,430 

Payments  from  the  Exchequer  for  Public  Services  : 

Interest  of  unfunded  debt  in  Exchequer  Bills       -         -         ^  £.  2,025,000 {  a  ^. .  -^. 

Interest  of  debentures  per  Act  53  Geo.  3,  cap.  41     -       -       -  19,685$  *>"*^*^*»^ 

To  the  paymaster  general,  out  of  sums  granted  for  the  army;— for  aids  to 
sundry  Foreign  Powers;— and  out  of  the  vote  of  credit  18 15        -       -       -      .    12,050,993 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  out  of  money  granted  by  parliament  for  the  navy, 
and  out  of  vote  of  credit         ..-------        -      9,516,325 

(Of  which  7,557,235/.  was  applied  for  current  service,  and  1,959,090/.  to  the 
discharge  of  navy  debt,  which  was  thereby  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1816^  from  3,694,821/.,  at  which  it  stood  on  tlic  5th  January  1816,  to  1,735,731/., 
its  amount  on  the  5th  January  1817).* 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  out  of  money  granted  for  that  department    -     2,569,6 10 

And  there  wa^  also  issued  for  sundry  miscellaneous  services,  including  the  . 
siun  of  l,267,732,t  applied  as  the  sinking  fund  upon  unprovided  Exchequer  Bills, 
and  in  paying  off  debentures  issued  per  Act  53  Geo.  3,  and  5  per  cent,  stock 
created  in  1797,  and  also  including  a  payment  to  the  Bank  in  respect  of  divi- 
dends claimed  to  the  amount  of  206,175/.        ......         .      4,505,895 

Making  the  total  bsues         •       -         -        ^.  70.380,268 


i^ 


The  aforegoing  detail  of  the  Receipts  and  Issues  at  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  within 
the  year  1816,  being  chieBy  intended  to  connect  the  accounts  annually  laid  before  parliameut, 
with  the  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  properly  belonging  to  the  ^ear  1816,  to 
which  your  committee  are  about  to  proceed,  and  which  torms  the  more  immediate  object  of 
their  instructions,  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  advert  minutely  to  the 
result  of  this  account;  more  especially  as  your  Committee  conceive,  that,  from  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House  that  the  state  of  the 
public  funded  and  unfunded  debt  should  be  brought  fully  under  its  consideration  in  a  separate 
Report,  to  which  your  Committee  will  consequently  direct  their  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  therefore  confine  themselves  to  an  observation  arising  out  of  a  comnaribon  of  the  total 
sums  issued  and  received,  which,  as  it  exhibits  an  excess  of5,204,092/.t  ot  issues  beyond  the 
Receipts,  would  at  first  si^ht  indicate  an  increase  of  debt,  whereb]^  the  difference  roust  have 
bc«n  provided  for;  but  this  sum  being  deducted  from  that  proportion  of  the  foregoing  issues 
which  has  been  applied  in  the  discharge  of  debt,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  14,60^,238/.,^  it 
will  appear  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  debt  on  the  5th  January  1817,  as  compared  with 
the  5tn  January  1816,  of  9,398,146/. ;— the  only  circumstance  which  may  in  a  degree  affect 

*  Annual  Finance  Accounts. — ^Unfunded  Debt,  anno  1815,  (To/,  xxxiv  A^px.  page  Iv) 
—anno  1816,  (p.  liv  of  t hit  Appendix,) 

f  Unprovided  exchequer  bills  and  debentures  -  .       .       •       .      ^.  262,500 

5  per  cents.  1797,  paid  off-         --  ......  217,832 

Debentures  paid  off*--.--....  787,400 

1,267,732 

X  Issues ^.70,380,268 

Receipts 65,176,176 

5,204,092   , 

^— -  a 

§  Total  sinking  fund  on  the  funded  debt  issued  to  the  commissioners       -        12,987,636 
Deduct  on  account  of  the  debt  of  Ireland    .....         -  1,612,220 

11,375,416 

Sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills         -  «           •  -  -          •  262,500 

5  per  cent  1797,  paid  off         -           -           •           -        .  -        -  217,832 

Debentures,  1813,  paid  off-.-.        -           -           -  -        -  787,400 

Navy  debt  reduced       ...  .          •          .  ..-  1,959,090 


14,602,238 
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the  precise  accuracy  of  this  result,  being  the  increase  or  diminution  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  balances  at  the  Exch^uer,  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  year. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  year  1816,  according  to  the  actual 
Receipts  mto  the  Exchequer  and  the  actual  issues  thereout,  your  Committee  now  proceed  to 
bring  under  the  view  of  the  House  a  statement  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
Great  Britain,  as  applying  more  particularly  to  the  last  ^ear ;  in  which  statement  they  will 
include,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  revenue  received  within  the  year,  only  those  ways  and 
means  granted  by  parliament,  which  have  been  or  are  Wkeiy  to  be  realized  by  the  receipt  of 
actual  revenue  or  mcome,  leaving  out  of  this  view  all  receipts  arising  from  any  increase  of 
funded  or  unfunded  debt :  and  in  exhibiting  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  they  will  state ;  1st, 
the  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund  to  &c  5th  of  January  1817 ;  and  Snd,  tlie  whole  of 
the  sums  constituting  the  grants  of  parliament  for  the  services  of  the  year,  and  which  althoueh 
not  satisfied  and  paid  previously  to  the  5th  January  last,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  year  m  respect  of  which  the  grants  were  made. 


INCOME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1^    Consolidated  Fund: 


•f. 


The  income  of  thb  fund  in  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1817,  arising  from  the  >  ^^  ^<,  ._ 
sources  before  stated,  amounted  to  -  -  -  .  -       J  59,083,558 

2*.    Wats  and  Means  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Supply  of  the  Year  s 

Annual  duties  upon  malt,  sugar,  &c.  -  -  -  «f .  3,000,000 
Excise  duties  continued  to  the  5th  Julv  1821  -  -  3,500,000 
Profits  of  lotteries,  after  reserving  j>  the  proportion  for 

Ireland        .....  .    ^      168,459 

Old  naval  stores,  afler  reserving  79,988/.  the  proportion 

for  Ireland       ......         599,916 

Unclaimed  dividends  (after  abating  306,175/.  repaid  to  the  Bank  in 
respect  of  dividends  aflerwi^s  claimed)  interest  on  land  tax  redeemed 
by  money,  and  uncl^med  money  in  the  hands  of  the  tellers  of  the 
Exchequer       .....  .     ^.939,871 

The  surplus  of  the  supply  of  the  year  1815,  granted  as 
part  of  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  1816,  was 
5,663,755/.*  of  which  however  959,090/.  was  applied  in 
the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt,  leaving  applicable  to 
defray  the  supply  voted  for  1816,  only     -  -       - 


7,968,375 


4,704,665 


4,944,536 


Total  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of  the  year       -  -        -  -       - 

And  the  total  income,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  exclusive  of  income  aridng 


lM12,91t 


from  any  loan  funded,  or  from  any  addition  to  the  unfunded  debt,  was    -         51,<96,469 


EXPENDITURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Consolidated  Funds  « 

Charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  ended  5th  January  1817 

Supply  for  the  Service  of  the  Ybab  1816 : 

The  total  amount  of  supply  granted,  and  of  expenses  incumd 

on  the  joint  account  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 

1816,  was  36,342,422/.,  of  which  15-17ths,  the  proportion  of 

Great  Britain,  was         ...... 

The  supply  granted,  or  expenses  defrayed  on  the  separate 
account  of  Great  Britain,  including  l,265,8d2/.,t  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  was       ...... 


jC.  39,693,430 


•f. 


-    23,243,314 


3,921,150 

Making  the  total  supply       •         -  •  -       .- 

And  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1816,  on  account  of  Great  Britab  - 


2r,164»464 
66,857^94 


*  Vide  Disposition  of  Grants,  Finance  Accounts  1816,  No.  VIII,  (p.  hr^ihk  ApptnUs.) 

f  Unprovided  exchequer  bills       -  -    ^.  860,000 

6  percent.  179f,  paid  off     ...        217,834 
Debentures;  1813,  paid  off       *  -        787,400 


1,265,232 
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Your  Comniittee  think  it  necessaiy,  in  this  place,  to  refer  to  the  result  which,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  diminution  of  debt,  was  adverted  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  Report,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  actual  receipts  and  issues  at  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  within  the 
year  1616;  whereas  upon  the  mt  view  of  the  present  statement  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture properly  belonging  to  the  year,  it  appears,  that  after  deducting  from  the  excess  or  the 
expenditure  beyond  uie  income,  the  sum  mcluded  in  that  expenditure  for  the  reduction  of 
funded  and  unfunded  debt,  there  still  remuns  the  sum  of  9,9S0,777/.,*  beine  an  increase  of 
debt  upon  the  whole,  incurred  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ended  5th  Janoaiy 
1817. 

This  apparent  disagreement  between  the  two  results  will,  however,  be  removed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  first  of  these  statements  comprehends  the  receipt  and  application  of 
various  large  sums,  principally  arising  from  the  collection  within  the  year  1916  of  the  war 
taxes,  which  had  been  granted  as  a  part  of  the  provision  for  former  years,  and  which  were 
applied  in  the  course  of  that  year  to  satisfy  anticipations  which  had  been  made  on  the  credit 
of  those  taxef^  or  in  dischai^  of  other  out-standing  demands.  Your  Committee  think  it 
proper,  likewise,  to  point  out  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  as  the  income  and  expendi* 
ture,  which  they  have  stated  as  belon^g  more  properly  to  the  last  year,  also  comprises  many 
chargjes^  as  well  as  some  resources,  which  arose  out  of  the  transactions  of  a  former  period,  and 
will  flierefore  not  recur,  the  balance  of  the  income  and  expenditure  so  exhibited  could  not 
with  propriely  be  assumed  as  the  criterion  of  the  probable  baUnce  of  future  years ;  even 
independently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  afiiecting  the  revenue  of  1816,  which  will  be  the 
eulyect  of  the  observations  of  your  Committae,  in  the  enaiaiig  part  of  this  Report 

Your  Committee  having  thus  stated  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  year,  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  House,  anmilar  view  of  U^e  Income  and  Expenditure 
of  Ireland,  for  the  same  period, 

INCOME  OF  IRELAND  FOR  1816. 

The  nett  amount  received  into  the  Exchequer,  fnm  the  customs,  excise,  stamp 
duties^  and  every  other  branch  of  revenue  and  income,  was     ...  ^.4,561,368 

There  was  also  naid  into  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  or  remaining  to  be  remitted 
on  account  or  the  loan  contractedlbr  in  EngfauM^  in  the  year  1815     -        -       Mfi9$fi40 

Making  a  total  receipt  of     ....      7,l8a,^§g 

EXPENDITURE. 

Tbt  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  in  re^>ect  of  the  Dubfic  funded  debt  of  Iidaod,  Jti 
Ireland  ana  Great  Britun,  including  9,438,1 34/«,  payable  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  said  debt,  was  -  -  -    .      -  £'  6,446,896 

For  the  civil  list  and  other  permanent  parllaaieQtary  charges      -         339,138 


•«»*^«n«< 


Making  the  total  of  peciMBent  changes       •       «        «        .  ^.6,Mi$^964 
The  expenditure  on  acwmt  of  the  services  of  the  last  or  of  former  yeaw» 
actually  paid  within  the  above  period,  was       -  .  »         ,        .       3,075,561 

10,061,595 
And  there  was  remitted  to  England,  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer  towards 
making  good  the  proportion  of  Ireland  of  it  of  Ahe  Joint  expenditure     -       -       1,184,009 

Making  the  total  issues       ....     11^945^534 


^mtmmm^amt 


Expenditure         -  .  •  ,  .       •     .f.  66,857,894 

Income  .  •  »  •  .  •  619996,469 

15,561,495 


Sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain       -          ...  11,375,416 

Grant  For  unprovided  exchequer  bills       ...  960,000 

6peree^l797,pttd«ff         ....  917,889 

Debentures  1813 787y4» 

19,640,648 

Increase  of  debt      .•-•••  9,990,777 

15,561,495 
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Id  following  the  course  which  your  Committee  have  taken,  in  stating  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  they  now  propose  to  submit  to  the  House  an  account  of  the 
income  of  Ireland,  as  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  year  1816 ;  although  the  account, 
when  presented  in  this  shape,  will  differ  but  little  from  the  account  of  the  actual  receipts  and 
payments  from  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  within  the  year. 

Income. 

The  total  revenue  and  income  of  Ireland  was,  in  the  year  ended  the  6th  January         X, 
1817,  as  above  stated  -  -  -  -  -  -  -       4,561,S58 

EXPSITDITURE : 

The  total  permanent  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ireland,  for  the  yev 
ended  5tn  January  1817,  was,  as  before  stated       ...  .        6,985,964 

The  total  amount  of  the  supply  granted,  and  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  the 
joint  account  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  year  1816,  was  36,343,423/., 
ofwhich^,  the  proportion  of  Ireland,  was       ...  i£.  3,099,108 

The  supply  granted  or  expense  defrayed,  on  the  separate  account 
of  Ireland,  was  ......  193,978 

Making  the  total  supply       .  -  .       .       3,393,086 

And  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1816,  on  account  of  Ireland,       -         -      10,379,050 


The  results  of  these  statements  are,  that  the  total  revenue  and  income  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1816,  amounted  to  4,561,353/. ; — that  the  charges  of  her  debt,  and  other  payments  of  a 


debt  of  Ireland. 


The  Exchequer  of  the  two  countries  having,  from  the  5th  January  last  become  united,  and 
being  now  administered  by  one  authority,  ^our  Committee  propose  to  take  a  view  of  the 
combined  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  year  ended  5th  January  1817,  in  order  that  the  result  of  the  actual  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  two  countries  thus  united,  may  be  before  the  House  in  one  view,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  EsUmateof  the  probable  future  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  years  ending  5th  January  1818  and  5th  January  1819  respectively^  which,  in  pursuance  of 
their  instructions,  your  Committee  propose  to  submit  to  the  House  m  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  Report. 

Income: 

The  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  applicable  to  the  permanent  ^                  ^ 

charges  of  that  year,  and  to  the  supphes  granted  for  that  period  • ' 

was,  as  before  staled       -           -           -           -           •     '  -  51,396,469 

And  of  Ireland       -           -           ...  4,561,353 

Making  a  total  income  of        -  -  •  -     55,857,823 

Expenditure  : 

The  total  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund  in  England  waa      £,  39,693,430 
The  charge  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  other  payments  of  a 
permaneot  nature,  was  -      .    -  -  -  -        6,985,964 

j^. 

Making  the  tota]4>ermancrntchar0eoftheUnite4  Kingdom       -       -     46,689,394 
The  total  supply  of  the  two  countnes,  including  the  separate  charges  of  each, 
which  havet,  from  5th  January  last,  become  jomt  charges,  was    .       -        -      30,457,550 

Making  a  total  expenditure       .....     77,146,944 

Of  which  15,078,773/.  was  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  debt  existing  before  the  5th 
January  1816.* 


■*• 


•  Great  Britain      ...        13,640,648 
Izelaad       ....        3,438,134 

£.  15,078,779 
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ESTIMATED  INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE  fob  the  Years  1817  and  1818. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  stated  the  "  Income  and  Eipenditure  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  year  1816,  ended  Mh  January  1817/'  have  next  to  present  to  the  House,  an 
'*  Estimate  of  the  probable  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years 
ending  the  5th  January  1818,  and  the  5th  January  1819,  respectively/^ 

In  endeavouring  to  execute  thb  part  of  their  instructions,  your  Committee  arc  aware  that 
much  must  be  assumed  and  stated  upon  conjecture ;  tiiat  views  which  may  now  appear  to 
them  reasonable  and  warranted,  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  improved  by  a  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances  beyond  their  present  expectations ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
disappointed  by  events  of  an  untowara  nature.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  proceeded 
in  the  task  assigned  to  them,  with  a  firm  reliance  that  these  considerations  would  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  that  duly  appreciated  by  its  wisdom,  they  could  not  fail  to 
bespeak  its  indulgence  for  this  part  of  the  Report. 

Proceeding  under  this  impression,  your  Committee  have,  in  the  first  place,  been  led  to 
consider  in  what  degree  the  produce,  in  the  last  year,  of  the  taxes  and  duties  composinjg  the 
existing  revenue,  could  with  propriety  be  assumed  as  the  measure  of  their  future  annual  pro- 
duce. It  being  obvious,  that  if  the  receipt  of  the  last  year  should  have  varied  considerably 
from  the  average  receipts  of  former  years,  it  would  remain  for  the  Committee  to  inquire,  wb^ 
ther  the  causes  which  led  to  such  variation  were  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent,  or  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,  before  they  could  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  return  of  the  revenue 
to  its  ordinary  state  of  productiveness;  a  point  upon  which  the  estimates  required  of  them  must 
necessarily  so  much  depend. 

In  directing  their  attention  to  thi&  essential  part  of  their  inquiry,  your  Committee  could 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  ^nend  result  to  which  it  would  necessarUy  lead.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  distress  which  has  prevailed  throughout  those  classes  of  the  community 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
your  Committee,  to  admit  of  the  supposition,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  revenue 
could  have  been  productive  in  an  ordmary  degree.  It  is  obvious  to  reason,  as  well  as  con- 
sistent with  all  former  experience,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  articles  of  the  most  general 
consumption,  must  be  injured  by  the  calamity  of  a  deficient  harvest ;  and  when  the  com- 
mittee cousidercd  that  the  distress  proceeding  from  this  cause  had  followed  immediately  that 
rapid  fall  of  prices  by  which  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  greatly  depressed, 
and  had  come  in  conjunction  with  me  effect  produced  upon  the  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  countrv,  by  the  sudden  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  political  state  of 
Europe;  they  were  fully  prepared  to  find  a  very  considerable  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the 
principal  taxes  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1817 ;  and  the  more  especially  as  all  these 
causes  of  distress  appear  to  have  been  felt  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  in  a  umilar, 
and  by  many  of  them  in  a  severer  degree. 

The  fact  has,  indeed,  corresponded  witii  the  principles  upon  which  this  expectation  was 
founded.  But  although  these  concurring  evUs  have  not  failed  to  produce  in  a  material  degree 
their  natural  consequences,  yet  your  Committee  in  contemplating  the  utmost  extent  of  thcsn, 
and  in  comparing  them  with  the  depression  which  the  revenue  has  experienced  in  former 
instances,  when  uFected  by  the  single  calamity  of  a  deficient  harvest,  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  as  a  striking  proof  of  tfaie  substantial  strength  and  wealth  of  the  country,  that  its  consump* 
tion  should  not  have  been  diminished  in  a  mater  deeree  under  the  accumulated  circum- 
stances of  embarrassment  which  have  pressed  upon  the  &st  year. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain,  so  fiv  aa  the  subject  admits,  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  thus 
produced  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  1810,  your  Committee  called  for  an  account  from  the 
principal  departments  of  the  revenue,  so  firamed  as  to  exhibit  the  total  produce  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  of  those  duties  only  which  have  been  in  full  collection  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  period :  whereby  your  Committee  are  enabled  to  present  at  one  view  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  each  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  whole  together,  in 
the  year  1816,  and  for  the  four  several  years  which  preceded  it. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  will  show,  that  the  revenue  in  the  year  1816  was  considerably 
less  productive  than  in  the  vear  1815 ;  and  that  it  was  likewise  deficient,  though  in  a  smaller 
deme,  when  compared  with  the  zytngt  of  the  three  years  which  preceded  the  ^rear  1815.  It 
win  farther  be  observed,  that  the  receipt  of  the  year  1815  was  an  extraordinarily  large  one, 
and  that  the  excess  in  that  year  in  Great  Britain  so  nearly  counterbalances  the  oeficiency  in 
the  year  1810,  that  the  mean  of  those  two  years  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  avtr^  of 
the  three  preceding  years : — a  circumstance  which  your  committee  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  as  lading  them  to  the  foundation  which  they  propose  to  assume  for  their  e$ti« 
mate  of  the  probable  produce  of  future  years. 
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The  following  is  the  General  Abstract  of  this  comparison  deduced  from  the  several  accounts. 

Great  Britaik. 


1. 
3. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


YEABS. 


Customs  -  - 
Excise  •  -  - 
Stamps  -  -  - 
Assessed  and  ) 
other  taxes  -  ) 
Postroffice    -    - 


1812. 


X. 
9,109,793 
20,967,458 
5,075,670 

6,618,932 

l,9S9/)00 


42,993,083 


1813. 


8,743,841. 

21,061.293 

5,340,712 

6,714,688 

1,203,000 


43,063,534 


161 4. 


X. 
8,859,830 
91,873,965 
5,598,574 

6,817,104 

1,269,000 


44,410,773 


Average  of  1813,  1813,  &  1814 
iC.  43,255,796. 


1815. 


9,390,434 

99,491,964 

5,499,259 

6,568,119 

1,395,810 


45,977,579 


1816. 


7,749,415 

30,501,021 

5,464,976 

6,404,717 

1,189,830 

41,309,959 


Average  of  1815  &  1816. 

£.  48,289,269. 


Irelaiid. 


TXAR8. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1. 
s. 

3. 
4. 

Customs    - 
Excise  and  taxes 
Stamps  -  -      - 
Post  office  -     * 

(Irith  currency) 

£.} 
3,089,699 
1,491,408 
446,336 

86,000 

X. 
8,191,593 
1,365,140 

477,503 
96,000 

1,667,970 

1,540,928 

457,754 

89,000 

£. 
1,608,439 
1,495,697 

508,991 
79,500 

1,156,918 

1,160,901 

498,991 

78,000 

4,113,373 

4,060,166 

3,754,952 

3,691,857 

9,894,110 

Average  of  1812, 1813,  &  1814. 
;e.8,975,990. 


Average  of  1815  &  1816. 

*^ — I I        _^^^^  ' ^ 

£,  3,292,983. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


Average  of  the  three  years  preceding  1815: 

3,975,930  IrUk 


PRODVCE  OF  THE  TEAR  1815? 


X.  43,955,796 
3,670,090 

46,925,886 


-       >e:.  45,975,579  >       48,683,447 
.  3,691,857  Irish    -        3,407,868$       *»>oiw,w 

Being  more  than  the  average  of  the  three  former  years 


1,757,561 


Prodvcb  of  tjbe  tears  1816: 

Great  BiiUiin  ...  -  -  •  ^.41>309,959> 

Ireland  -  -  -  -  3,«W,I10  /riiA  -         3,671,487$ 

Less  than  the  average  of  the  three  precedii^  yean  •  .  . 

Less  than  the  year  1815  -         -  -         -  •  .       • 

Average  of  toe  tears  1315  &  1816: 

Great  Britain jf.  43,989,969  > 

Ireland  ...  3,999,983  Irish    -  3,039,677  > 

Corresponding  nearly  with  the  average  of  the  three  years  piecediag. 


43,974,446 

3,951,440 
4^659,001 

46,338,946 
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la  further  iUuttimtion  of  tiie  general  g;roiHids  upon  which  your  Committee  concetYod  ibat 
thsdepreMionof  the  ravenue  wis  to  be  traced  to  the  great  leading  causes  to  which  they  ha^ 
•Imdy  rafemdy  they  observe  that  the  diminished  pmuctivenens  m  the  year  18  i6  has  chiefly 
wiseB  in  the  easterns  and  excise;— the  other  bnuiches  of  the  revenue  having  sufifeeeci  in  a 
degree  so  ioeonsiderabley  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  attention  in  the  present  view  of  the  subject 
AnA  thev  further  observe,  thai  in  the  two  branches  which  thus  exhibit  nearly  the  whole  of 
tfaedefrlcailioii,  the  difference  between  the  hot  and  former  years  does  not  appear  to  have 
mam,  upon  a  few  only  of  the  prineipal  articles  subject  to  duty  (which  might  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  particular  pauses),  out  in  a  erealer  or  less  degree,  upon  almost  Uie  whole  of  those 
which  constitute  the  eidse  revenue ;  while  in  the  customs,  the  duty  upon  all  those  articles 
which  are  imported  for  the  use  of  manufactures  and  for  naval  equipment,  is  deficient,  with  the 
dittle  and  comparatively  unimportant  exception  of  Banlla. 

Your  C<Mnmittee  ave  well  aware,  that  in  addition  to  the  generd  causes  affecting  the  usual 
eonsumption  of  taxed  commodities  in  the  year  1810,  some  pait  of  the  diminution  of  the 
few^awe  must  be  attributed  to  the  dinnnished  consumption  of  the  government  itself.  But,  ia 
appMtion  t»  this  oircumstUKc,  they  consider  tiiat  the  cessation  of  so  larse  a  portion  of  the 
taaes  (via,  ITjiOOfiOOl.  per  annum)  as  expiied  in  the  last  year^  although  their  collection  con- 
tiauea  to  operate  durii^  the  remainder  or  that  year,  cannot  fail,  when  the*  full  benefit  of  the 
addition  thereby  made  to  the  means  of  individuals  is  genemliy  felt,  to  encoum^  an  increased 
cxpendituie  and*  consumption  by  the  community  at  laxge; — a  consideration  which  is  to  be  set 
against  any  inference  to  be  drawn  fiKnn  the  necessary  diminution  in  the  demands  and  con- 
•nmption  of  government. 

Yomr  Committee  are  likewise  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  greater  facilities  which  may 
hsf  e  been  derived  to  the  fraudulent  trader,  from  the  return  of  peace,  may  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  the  deficiency  now  under  consideration.  Upon  this  very  important  point» 
ymn  Committee  are  not,  however,  enabled  bv  the  evidence  before  them  to  state  any  distinct 
mfbnnation  to  the  House.  The  general  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  examined  bf  the  Committee,  seems  to  lean  to  the  apprehension,  that  in  the  absence  of 
theobsfescles  opposed  bj  a  state  of  war  to  the  fruidulent  trader  it  may  be  nearlv,  if  not  wholly 
impracticable  to  maintam  the  efficient  collection  of  some  of  the  high  duties  which  have  been 
created  since  the  last  peace.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  however,  that  the  progress  of 
amuggling  has  been  sucli  as  to  have  had  any  material  effect  upon  the  produce  of  the  last  year's 
revenue ; — ^the  evil  to  any  prejudicial  extent,  being  as  yet  rsfther  in  prospect  than  in  existence. 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  do  not  consider  the  snare  which  the  illegal  evasion  of  duty  may 
possibly  have  had  in  producing  the  deficiency  of  1816,  as  being  of  sufficient  importance  to 
interfere  with  their  view  of  the  subject,  in  ascribing  that  deficiency  principally  to  the  depres* 
eion  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry,  and  to  the  conseauent  general 
distress  of  the  labourins  population  of  the  country.  They  are,  however,  so  mucn  disposed  to 
agree  in  the  grounds  or  apprehension  which  are  enterteined  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
amuggling,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  point  it  out  as  an  object  requiring  the  most 
vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  supcrintendance  of  the  revenue  is  confided 
in  order  that  an  evil  so  pernicious  in  every  point  of  view,  moral  or  political,  as  an  organized 
contraband  trade,  may  not  be  allowed  to  establish  itself  under  the  allurement  of  the  enormous 
gains  to  be  made  by  an  habitual  violation  of  the  law%  It  may  be  expedient,  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  made  to  maintain  the 
existing  revenue  by  such  means  as  the  government  may  be  enabled  to  apply  to  the  counter- 
action of  smuggling,  rather  than  have  recourse  immediately  to  considerable  alterations  in  the 
duties:  but  your  Committee  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  not  persisting  longer 
in  that  experiment  than  a  clear  prospect  of  success  will  fully  iustify,  and  the  propriety  of 
having  recourse  in  due  time,  in  the  event  of  failure,  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  for  a  com- 
mutation of  the  duties  exposed  to  this  danger,  by  the  snbstitotion  of  other  sources  of  revenue 
less  obnoxious  to  it. 

Your  Committee  being  there&re  fully  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  unfavourable 
returns  of  the  revenue  in  the  year  1810  are  essentially  referable  to  the  general  distresses  of 
the  country,  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  according  as  these  distresses  may  be 
removed  by  the  recoverv  of  trade  and  agriculture,  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  money  value  of  commodities,  and  in  proportion  as  the  industry  of  the  labouring 
classes  may  receive  relief  from  more  extended  or  more  productive  employment,  coupled  with 
the  blesshig  of  a  more  fiivourable  season  than  the  last; — ^in  the  same  proportion  and  degree 
may  it  be  confidently  expected,  that  the  public  revenue  of  the  country  will  return  to  its 
average  rate  of  productiveness. 

Of  the  degree  in  which  some  melioration  may  already  have  taken  place,  aqd  of  the 
period  within  which  a  full  recovery  from  our  late  cfifficulties  may  be  anticipated,  it  would  be 
premature,  and  perhaps  presumptuous,  in  your  Committee  to  attempt  to  state  any  distinct 
opinion.  They  have,  however,  tbou^t  it  right 'to  call  fbr  such  information  as  could  be 
Bcouired  upon  this  very  important  point,  from  some  of  the  persons  most  conversant,  practi- 
cally, with  the  manufiicturing  and  commercial  industry  of  the  coiuitry ;  and  the  opinions  of 
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these  persons  as  to  the  actual  commencement,  or  the  early  prospect,  of  returnine  activity  are, 
upon  the  whole,  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  Your  Committee  feel  warranted  by  the  coiw 
curring  sentiments  of  these  witnesses,  as  well  as  by  all  other  indications  within  their  own 
observation,  in  expressing  a  belief,  that  a  fiivourable  alteration  is  already  manifesting  itself 
throughout  the  country.  And  when  your  Committee  contemplate  the  great  advantages  po8*> 
sessedby  this  nation,  over  all  those  which  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  by  the  cda- 
mities  peculiar  to  the  present  period, — in  the  substantial  resources  of  accumulataMl  wealth,  and* 
of  solid  and  extensive  establishments  for  the  employment  of  labour  and  the  muntenance  of 
industry, — they  cannot  but  indulge  the  most  confident  hope  that  a  melioration  once  b^;un 
will  be  rapidly  accelerated.  They,  therefore,  conceive  that  they  shall  not  be  exhibiting  a  to» 
fevourable  view  of  the  future  revenue  from  the  present  taxes,  when  they  assume  the  average 
productiveness  of  the  last  two  vears  (corresponding,  nearly,  as  they  have  already  shown,  with 
the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years),  as  the  foundation  of  their  estimate. 

They  wish,  however,  to  be  clearlv  understood  as  not  statins  a  coiliident  opinion  that  the 
estimate  thus  framed,  will  be  realized  within  the  present  year.  Tor  although  tnev  see,  on  tht 
one  liand,  reason  to  expect  that  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  may  (when  the  change  which 
they  anticipate  takes  place)  be  swelled  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat  beyond  the  actual 
increase  of  the  consumption,  by  the  replenishment  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  of  the  average 
stocks  of  their  respective  trades^  which  stocks  your  Conmiittee  have  reasoxKto  believe  have 
been  greatly  reduced;  yet,  considering  how  much  of  the  year  must  elapse  before  the  relief 
to  be  expected  from  the  ensuing  harvest  can  be  felt,  together  with  other  circumstances  which 
may  operate  to  delay  the  expected  improvement,  they  deem  it  safer  to  present  a  less  sanguine 
view,  and  to  assume,  as  will  appear  in  the  detsdled  statement  which  follows,  that  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  arrears  of  the  property  tax.  to  the  amount  of  S,800,000/.,  the  receipts  of  the 
present  and  the  next  year  may  not  exceea  the  limits  of  their  estimate. 

Your  Committee,  proceeding  upon  this  foundation,  have  therefore  calleid  for  accounts  from 
eadi  branch  of  the  revenue,  **  Of^the  total  nett  produce  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  years 
1815  and  1816,  of  the  taxes  and  duties  existing  on  the  5tn  January  1817,  showing  the  averajge 
ofthe  last  two  vears;  together  with  an  addition  by  estimate,  for  the  amount  of  any  duties 
which  ma^  not  have  been  m  full  operation  during  the  whole  of  the  two  years,''  and  the  result 
of  which  18  as  follows : 

An  Estimate  op  the  Futubb  Pbodvce  or  the  Public  Imcohb. 


Dbtinguished  under  its  several  heads,  according  to  the 
average  produce  ofthe  years  1815  and  2816. 


Customs  ..-.--         L.1. 

Excise      -        -       -       -       •        -         L.  2&3. 

As^ssed  taxes,  &c.  .       .       «        -  L.  5. 

Stamps     ------  L.  4. 

Post-office         -       •       .       -       -  L.  6. 

*  Small  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  miscellaneous 
payments  received  at  the  Exchequer    -       -     - 


*  Assumed  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  1810. 


GftH  BHtain. 


9,340,657 
89,591,364  { 
7,136,864$ 
6,139,080 
*  1,485,500 

245,000 


46,931,465 


£. 
1,725,939 

3,864,898 

518,803 
78,750 

200,000 

, ; 

5,388,390  IrfabeBmscy 

BritUk 


4,973,899 
46,931,465 


Total  for  the  United  Kingdom       -       -         51,905,364 

To  which  must  be  added  the  probable  produce  of  the  lottery,  and  )        ^^^  ,^f^ 

thesaleofnavBlatorea         -  -  -  .        -  "^        -C        «»»«» 


Making  the  total  probable  nett  revenue  applicable  to  the  permanent  >   Kq.S05A&^ 
expenditure,  or  to  the  service  of  the  year  for  the  United  Kingdom.  >  ^'»^^9^* 


In  this  statement  your  Committee  have  not  inserted,  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  the 
sums  remaining  to  be  received  upon  the  assessments  of  the  property  tax,  which  will, 
however,  come  m  aid  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  the  present  and  the  next  year,  or  be  other- 
wise applicable,  according  to  the  disposal  of  parliament.  The  amount  computed  to  have  been 
outstanding  imder  this  head^  on  the  5tb  January  1817;  was  ^fiOOfiOoL 
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Havmg  thus  estimated  the  probable  Inoome,  tout  Committee  proceed  to  state  the  probable 
cspenditure  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  which  they  propose  to  divide  under  the  following 
hMds: 


PIRMANSKT  CHARGES. 


1817. 

1818. 

£. 

£. 

99,403,464 

98,751,093 

14,134,443 

14,794,614 

43,537,907 
1,935,699 

43,475,707 
1,935,699 

779,657 

779,65f 

965,931 
191,965 

93,654 
191,965 

45,940,459 

45,636,675 

interest  and  management  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  unredeemed        ...  .  •       . 

Sinking  fund,  and  interest  on  the  debt  redeemed  payable  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt 

Total  charge  for  account  of  the  funded  debt 

Civil  list  of  the  Umted  Kingdom         .... 

Pensions  by  special  acts  of  parliament,  allowances,  expenses  of 
the  Mint,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  miscellaneous  charges 
upon  the  consolidated  fund        ....•• 

Interest  upon  treasury  bills  in  Ireland  charged  upon  the  conso- 
lidated fund       •       -.------ 

Russian  loan  in  Holland        .•••«.. 

Making  the  whole  of  the  annual  charge  upon  the  con- 
solidated fiind     .«..-•. 


With  these  charges  upon  the  consolidated  fund  should  be  classed,  as  your  Committft  con- 
ceive, the  interest  and  smking  fund  annually  voted  to  defray  the  charseof  the  unfunded  debt. 
Having  accordingly  called  for  an  estimate  of  the  same,  they  find  it  to  oe  for  the  present  yeai^ 
1,900,000/.  for  the  interest,  and  330,000/.  for  the  sinking  fund,  making  together  9,330,000/. 
which  sum  thev  therefore  take  as  the  probable  amount  in  each  of  the  two  years,  because  any 
diminution  muier  this  head,  except  so  far  as  may  be  derived  from  a  reduction  of  interest 
would  occasion  a  nearly  corresponding  addition  to  the  charge  of  the  funded  debt 

The  next  part  of  the  expenditure  which  your  Committee  have  to  consider  is,  the  supply 
annually  granted  for  the  public  service,  under  the  heads  of  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  fibs- 
ceManeous  charges : — with  respect  to  which  your  Committee  nave  proceeded  upon  the  esti* 
mates  for  those  several  services  which  are  now  before  the  House  for  the  present  year ; — and 
with  respect  to  such  supplies  as  are  not  yet  voted  and  do  not  usually  come  before  the  House 
b^  previous  estimates,  upon  the  information  which  they  have  received  from  the  chancellor 
ofilie  exchequer,  one  or  the  members  of  your  committee.  But  as  it  is  obvious  that  some  of 
the  expenses  comprised  in  the  estimates  for  the  vear  1817,  will  not  recur  in  future  years,  and 
that  others  will  gradually  diminish  (independently  of  any  reductions  which  your  Committee 
trust  it  may  be  found  consbtent  with  the  public  interest  to  make  in  the  establishments  which 
form  the  principal  subjects  of  these  estimates)  your  Committee  have  cdled  upon  the  sevoral 
departments  to  distinguish  the  expenses  which  will  terminate  in^e  present  year ;  and  they 
now  present  their  estimate  of  the  annual  supplies  for  the  years  1817  and  1818,  accordingly, 
as  follows; 


Army       -..--.-• 
Navy       -----.- 

Ordnance  ...... 

Miscellaneous        ...... 

Add  permanent  charees       -         ..... 
Charge  of  unfunded  debt  •  .  - 

£. 


1817. 

1818. 

7,646,000* 

1,291,300 

1,700,000 

8,500,000 
6,000,000 
1,150,000 
1,700,000 

19,647,300 

45,940,459 

9,930,000 

17,350,000 

45,636,675 

9,930,000 

67,817,759       65,916,675 

•  Ttus  sum  inckides  1,900,000/.  for  reduction  of  navy  and  transport  debt,  and  460,000/. 
due  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  hemp  furnished  to  the  navy. 


ciii]  K)URTH  BEPORT,  Ac  [csr 

Your  Committee  ate  aMaretbat  4here  ase  aKpeosesikfit  included  «i  Ihe  ^rtMBataalorthe 
oreseDt  year,  which  must  occur,  if  not  in  the  neat,  some  of  Uiem  oertaanly*  and  ^ikmmpfm 

Dably,  in  future  years ; — such  as  the  charge  of  embody ine  and  trainins  the  regular  mililiay<iii 
the  army  estimates ;  and  the  grants  for  augmenting  small  livings,  and  for  buuding  churchee, 
which  have  been  postponed  in  the  miscellaneous  services  of  tM  present  year :  but  they  are 
induced  to  hope  that  reductions  under  other  heads  of  our  establishments,  equivalent  to  these 
expenses,  will  be  effected  bj*  the  vigilant  economy  of  the  government;  and  they  therefore 
make  no  allowance  for  them  in  these  statements. 

Having  thus  presented  the  best  view  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  take  of  the  probable 
Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  years  1817  and  1818,  and  having  explained  the  grounds  upon 
which  thev  have  prepared  these  necessarily  imperfect  estimates,  it  only  remains  ibrtiiem  to 
compare  the  income  with  the  expenditure,  and  to  state  the  result  to  the  House. 

The  probable  average  income  m  the  years  1817  and  1818,  according  to  the  foregoing  esti« 
mate,  is  52,605,364/.,  which  being  deducted  from  the  estimated  totals  of  the  expenditure  in 
each  of  those  years,  it  would  appear  that  there  would  remain  to  be  provided  by  extraordioary 
resources,  to  make  good  thedifterence  between  the  total  income  and  expenditure,  in  the  year 
1817, 15^1^1888/.  ;*  and  in  the  year  1818,  lS,711,dll/.,t  independently  of  any  addition  to 
the  annual  charge,  by  reason  of  new  debt  which  may  be  created  in  either  of  those  years. 

To  this  statement,  your  Committee  have  to  add,  that  in  the  fbnner  of  these  years,  the 
sums  to  be  applied  Tforming  part  of  the  above  general  expenditure)  for  the  reduction  of  debt, 
is  14.515,473  ;X  ana,  that  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  estimated  to  be  15,104,117  :| — bv  which 
it  will  appear,  that  in  the  latter  year,  the  debt  to  he  redeemed  would  exceed  the  debt  to  be 
]»robably  mcurred,  by  the  sum  of  3,39S,806/.|| 

In  addition  to  this  surplus  of  income  applicable  towards  the  diminution  of  the  debt,  your 
Committee  feel  warranted  by  the  improve!  and  apparently  improving  state  of  ihe  public 
credit,  and  consequent  increased  value  of  the  pubhc  secunties.  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  probability  of  a  reduction,  at  no  distant  period,  of  ^be  interest  on  a  part  of 
the  funded  debt ; — the  result  of  which,  besides  the  incidental  encouragement  which  eveiy 
description  of  productive  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  could  not  iiarl  to  Bnd,  in  the 
facility  of  borrowing  upon  advantageous  terms,  would  >be  a  vciy  considerable  saving  in  the 
permanent  charge  of  tne  national  debt. 

Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  submit  any  prospective  calculations  upon  this 
subject ;  but  if,  by  the  continued  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  system  of  persevering  economy, 
the  publw  credit  of  the  country,  aided  by  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  sinking  ivndy 
should  attain  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1792,  your  Committee  observe  with  satisfsbction 
that  a  diminution  ot  charge  might  be  effected  by  the  reduction  of  interest  alone,  which  would 
be  an  annual  saving  of  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling.  Looking  forward  to  this 
event,  as  .the  .resource  which  promises  the  greatest  and  must  substantial  relSf  to  our  finances, 
and  feeling  that  in  its  attainment  the  country  would  find  at  once  the  evidence  of  existing 
ease  and  the  pledge  of  growing  prosperitv,  your  Committee  cannot  better  conclude  this  rq^ort 
than  by  express)tig  their  anxious  hope  that  nothing  will  arise  either  in  the  state  of  ourforeim 
relations,  or  ii^  the  administration  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  empire,  to  call  k^ 
exertions  whica  might  tend  to  retard  or  disappoint  the  prospect  of  this  most  desijcable  iin* 
provement. 

5  Jwte  1817. 


w*"^'^-"^"^"— ^— •i"i^P"^"»»*i*w»i*i»i 


•  Expenditure  in  1817        -        -       .       .   ^.67,817,759 
Income         -         .....        69,505,364 

15,319,388 


t  Expenditure  in  4818       ....        •65,916,675 

Income    •      -      ^        -        •        .        •         59|505,364 


t  1817.  %  1818. 

aS,529,080  14,130,573 

663,393  64»JMk 

33S/)00  330,000 


14,515,47$ 


II  Sinking  fund       -         •       •       1618—^1^.15,104^117 

19,711,311 

9,399,806 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  ACTS, 

Pttued  in  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  tf 
Great  Rrkam  and  Irda^d.-^BI  GEO.  III.  A.  D.  1817. 


I.  An  Act  io  conlkitM  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  the  i9th  of  his  present 
mi^sly,  for  regulating  the  trade  and  com- 
merce to  and  frora  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
until  the  Mh  of  July  1820 ;  and  also  for 
re^idartmg  the  tnde  of  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

it.  For  raisins  the  sum  of  f4  millions,  liy  ex- 
chequer bnlsy  for  the  servioe  of  the  jear 
18lf. 

9.  To  empower  bis  majesty  to  secure  and  de- 
tain such  persons  as  his  m^esty  -shall  sus- 
pect are  conspiring  against  iiis  person  and 
government. 

4.  To  extend  the  priTileees  of  the  trade  of 
Malta  to  the  port  of  G'wraltar. 

6.  For  continuing  to  his  majesty  certain  du- 
ties on  malt,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain;  and  on  pensions,  offices, 
and  personal  estates,  in  England ;  and  for 
receiving  the  contributions  of  pmons  re- 
ceiving pensions,  and  hokling  offices ;  for 
4be  service  of  Uie  year  1817. 

€.  To  make  perpetual  certain  parts  of  an  act 
of  the  06th  of  nis  present  maiesty,  for  the  I 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable 
and  seditious  practices  and  attempts ;  and 
/or  the  safety  and  presenration  of  the  per- 
son of  his  royal  nighness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent against  treasonable  practices  and  at- 
tempts. 

f .  To  revive  and  make  perpetual  two  acts  of 
the  37th  of  his  present  majesty,  the  one  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  BriUin,  and  the 
cither  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  the 
belter  prevention  and  punishment  of  at- 
tempts to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his 
majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land  mm  their  ^ 
duty  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  to 
incite  them  to  mutiny  or  <Hsobedience. 

8.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  April,  1890, 
an  act  of  the  69nd  of  Ins  present  ma- 
jesty, to  reculate  the  separation  of  damaged 
from  souna  coffee,  and  to  permit  dealers  to 
send  out  any  quantity  of  coffee  not  exceed- 
ing eight  pounds  weig^  without  permit. 

9.  ^r  vestine  all  estates  and  property  occu- 
pied fop  the  barrack  service  in  the  con- 
troller of  the  barrack  department ;  and  for 
granting  certain  powers  to  the  said  con- 
troller. 

10.  To  regulate  the  vessels  carrying  passen- 
sers  from  the  united  ktncdom  to  certain  of 
iiis  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America. 

II.  To  ncilitate  the  progress  of  l^wnesa  in 
the  court  of  Ung^a-oench  in  Weatminster- 
hall. 


H.  For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion ;  and 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  anny  and 
their  4|uarters. 

18.  For  the  regulating  of  his  majesty's  royal 
marine  forces  while  on  shore. 

14.  To  indenmify  such  persons  in  the  united 
kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  offices  and  employments,  and 
for  extending  the  time  limited  for  those 
purposes  respectively  until  the  95th  of 
March,  1818 ;  and  to  permit  such  persons  in 
Great  Britain  as  have  ooMtted  to  make  and 
file  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  indentures 
of  clerks  to  attomies  and  solicitors^  to 
make  and  file  the  same  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  hfluy  tern,  1818. 

15.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1818, 
an  act  of  the  46th  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  granting  an  additional  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  the  silk  manufrictures  of 
Great  Britain. 

16.  For  raising  the  sum  of  eighteen  mlHions, 
by  exchequer  bills  for  the  senooe  of  the 
year  1816. 

17.  To  repeal,  during  the  oontinnance  of 
peace,  so  much  of  an  act  of  the  9th  of  his 
present  miyesty,  as  prohibits  the  exporta-. 
tion  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  ana  certain  naval 
stores,  unless  the  pre-emption  thereof  be 
oliered  to  the  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's naiy. 

18.  To  facilitate  the  hearing  and  determin- 
ing of  suits  in  eqtfity  in  his  migestf's  court 
ofexchequer  at  Westminster. 

M.  For  the  more  efieclually  preventing  se- 
ditious meetincs  and  assemblies. 

40.  For  makins  further  regulations  in  respect 
to  the  pay  ofthe  officers  of  the  rovd  navy,, 
in  certain  cases  therein  mentionea. 

91.  To  revive  and  continue  for  two  years,  and 
frxmi  thence  until  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  parliament,  two  acts  made  in  the 
47th  and  dOth  years  of  hb  present  nuyesty, 
for  the  preventing  improper  persons  from 
having  arms  in  Ireland. 

M.  To  amend  two  acts  of  th^  54th  and  55th 
of  bis  majesty's  nign,  to  provide  for  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by 
appouitinc  superintending  magistrates  and 
adaitionai  constables  in  counties  in  certain 


t8.  To  former  cootimie,  until  the  S5th  of 
March»  1890,  an  act  of  the  7th  of  George 
9nd,  for  the  firee  impoftatioo  of  cochineal 
andindi^. 

S4.  To  alter  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  an  act 
paMed  in  the  64th  of  his  present  majesty, 
uititaledi  *<  An  net  for  4ie  further  impfiove- 
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ment  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown.'' 
95.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  48th  of  his  present  majesty,  for  repeal- 
ing the  duties  of  assessed  taxes,  and  grant- 
ing new  duties  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to 
exempt  such  dwelling-houses  as  mav  be 
employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tradei  or 
of  lodgins  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
from  tne  duties  cnareed  by  the  said  act. 

56.  To  amend  and  renaer  more  effectual  four 
aeveral  acts  passed  in  the  48th,  49kh,  69nd, 
and  56th  of  bis  present  majesty,  for  enab- 
ling the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  to  grant  life  annuities. 

57.  For  repealing 'the  duties  of  customs  on 
buck  wheat  imported  into  this  kingdom, 
and  for  granting  other  duties,  until  the 
25th  of  March,  1831,  in  lieu  thereof. 

58.  To  extend  the  powers  of  two  acts,  for  al- 
lowing British  plantation  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  other  articles  imported  mto  Bermuda 
in  British  ships,  to  be  exported  to  America 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  to  permit  articles,  Uie 
produce  of  America,  to  be  imported  into 
the  said  island  in  foreign  ships,  to  certain 
other  articles. 

59.  To  extend  to  Newfoundland  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  passed  in  the  52nd  of  his 
present  majesty's  reign,  for  permitting  the 
exportation  of  wares,  goods,  and  merchan- 
dize from  any  of  his  majesty's  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  any  other  of  the  said 
islands,  and  to  and  from  any  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the  said  islands  and  colonies. 

30.  To  regulate  the  interests  and  periods  of 
payment  of  navy,  victualling,  and  transport 

31.  For  granting  to  his  majesty  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  raised  by  lotteries. 

32.  To  repeal  the  duties  of  excise  on  stone 
bottles,  and  charge  other  duties  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

33.  To  reduce  the  allowance  of  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco,  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  on 
board  certain  ships  or  vessels  making  short 
viwages. 

34.  To  authorize  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills, 
and  the  advance  of  money  out  of  the  con* 
solidated  fund,  to  a  limited  amount,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  public  works  and  fisheries 
in  the  united  kingdom,  and  employment  of 
the  poor  in  Great  Britain,  in  manner 
therein  mentioned. 

35.  For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion; 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army 
and  their  Quarters. 

36.  To  regulate  the  trade  to  and  from  the 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  certain  pos- 
aessions  of  bb  miyesty  in  the  Mediter« 
ranean. 

37.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act  of  the  53rd 
of  his  present  majesty,  relating  to  tolls  on 
carriages  used  in  huslnndry,  and  to  remove 
doubts  as  to  exemption  of  carriages,  not 
whollv  laden  with  miMturej  Ciom  payment 
oftolL 


38.  To  continue,  until  the  15th  of  June,  1818, 
an  act  of  the  52nd  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  the 
peace,  by  enforcing  the  duties  of  watching 
and  vwaing. 

39.  To  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  acta 
of  the  36th  and  52nd  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty to  matters  of  charity  and  friendly  so- 
cieties. 

40.  To  authorixe  the  rewarding  officers  of  the 
customs  for  their  services  in  preventing  il- 
licit distillation  in  Scotland,  under  an  act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament. 

41.  To  repeal  two  acts  passed  in  the  54th  and 
55th  of  his  present  majesty,  relating  to  the 
office  of  the  agent  general,  and  for  transfer- 
ring the  duties  of  the  said  office  to  the  of- 
ficesof  the  paymaster-general  and  secretary 
at  war. 

42.  To  revive  and  continue,  until  the  25th  of 
March,  1819,  an  act  made  in  the  54th  of 
his  present  maiesty,  for  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  salt  from  the  port  of  Nassau  in 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  the  port  <»f 
Exuma,  and  the  port  of  Crooked  island  ia 
the  Bahama  islands,  in  American  shipe 
coming  in  ballast. 

43.  For  granting,  for  two  years  from  the  5th 
of  Juljr,  1817,  bounties  on  sugar,  refined 
otherwise  than  by  claying. 

44.  To  allow  corps  of  yeomaniy  or  voluifteer 
cavalry,  when  assembled  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  riots  or  tumults,  to  be  auarterea  and 
billetted,  and  officers  on  hair-pay  to  hold 
certain  commissions  in  such  corps,  and  to 
exempt  members  in  such  corps  from  serv- 
ing the  office  of  constable. 

45.  For  the  continuation  of  all  and  eveiy 
person  or  persons  in  any  and  every  office, 
place,  or  employinent,  civil  or  military, 
within  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales,  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  isles  of  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Alderney,  Sarke,  and  Man,  and  also  in 
all  and  every  of  his  nu^estjr's  foreign  pos- 
sessions, colonies  or  plantations,  which  he 
or  she  shall  hold,  possess,  or  exercise  during 
the  pleasure  of  tne  crown,  at  the  time  oT 
the  aeath  or  demise  of  his  present  majesty, 
until  removed  or  discharged  therefrom  by 
the  succeeding  king  or  queen  of  this  realm. 

46.  To  prevent  tne  issuing  and  circulating  of 
pieces  of  copper  or  other  metal,  usiully 
called  tokens. 

47.  For  setUing  and  securing  annuities  on 
lord  Colchester,  and  on  the  next  person  to 
whom  the  titie  of  lord  Colchester  shall  d^ 
scend,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. 

48.  To  make  further  provision  for  the  adiust- 
ment  of  the  accounts  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  for  making 
good  any  occasional  £ficiency  which  may 
arise  in  the  said  fund  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively;  and  to  direct  the  ap- 
plication of^  monies  by  the  comroissionera 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
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40.  For  altering  and  amending  the  laws  of 
excise  with  respect  to  salt  and  rock  salt. 

50.  To  continue  an  act  made  in  the  54th  of 
his  present  majesty's  reign,  intiluled,  *'  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  preserving  and  res- 
toring of  peace  in  such  parts  of  ureland  as 
may  at  any  time  be  disturbed  by  seditious 
persons,  or  by  persons  entering  into  unlaw- 
ful combinations  or  conspiracies/' 

51.  To  regulate  the  celebration  of  marriages 
in  Newfoundland. 

53.  To  alter  an  act  passed  is  the  11th  of 
George  Snd,  for  the  more  eflectual  securing 
the  payment  of  rents,  and  preventing  frauds 
by  tenants. 

53.  For  the  more  effectual  punishment  of 
murders  and  manslaughters  committed  in 
places  not  within  hb  ma^t/s  dominions. 

54.  To  enable  the  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues, 
to  make  and  maintain  a  toad  from  Millbank 
row,  Westminster,  to  the  Penitentiary. 

55.  To  continue  an  act  to  empower  his  ma* 
jesty,  to  secure  and  detain  such  persons  as 
his  majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government. 

56.  To  amend  the  laws  in  respect  to  forfeited 
recognizances  in  Ireland. 

57.  To  empower  his  majesty  to  suspend  train- 
ing, and  to  regulate  the  quotas  of  the  mi* 
litia. 

58.  To  allow  British  goods  to  be  exported  di- 
rect from  this  country  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  upon  the  same  terms  as  when 
exported  to  any  foreign  country. 

59.  For  letting  to  farm  the  post-horse  duties, 
and  for  better  securing  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  the  said  duties. 

60.  To  regulate  certain  offices  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  England. 

61.  To  abolish  the  offices  of  the  wardens, 
chief  justices,  and  justices  in  Eyre,  north 
and  south  of  Trent. 

61.  To  abolish  certain  offices,  and  to  regulate 
'    certain  other  offices,  in  Ireland. 
6d.  To  regulate  the  offices  of  clerks  of  the 
sicnet  and  privy  seal. 

64.  To  abolish  certain  offices,  and  regulate 
others,  in  ScoUand. 

65.  To  enable  his  majesty  to  recompense  the 
services  of  persons  holding,  or  who  have 
held,  certain  high  and  efficient  civil  offices. 

^.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  99d  of  his  pre* 
sent  majesty,  for  suppressing  or  regulating 
certain  offices  therein  mentioned,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  board  of  trade ;  and  for  ena- 
bling the  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  send  and  receive  letters  and 
pockets  free  from  the  duty  of  postage. 

67.  To  regulate  certain  offices,  ana  abolish 
others,  in  his  majesty's  mints  in  England 
and  Scotland  respective!  v. 

68.  To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  sherifis  in 
Ireland. 

69.  To  continue  until  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1818,  and  to  amend  an  act  passed  in 
Ireland;  in  the  96tb  of  his  present  majesty, 


for  the  improvement  and  extenuon  of  the 
.  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 

70.  To  relieve  persons  impugning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  Trinity  from  certain  pe- 
nalties, in  Ireland.. 

71.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  50tli  of  his  pie- 
sent  miyesty*s  reign,  for  repealing  the  so* 
vend  laws  relating  to  prisons  in  Ireland, 
and  for  re-enactins  such  of  the  provisions 
thereof  as  have  been  found  usual,  with 
amendments. 

7S.  To  continue  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament  two  acts  made  in  the 
54th  and  56th  of  his  present  m^esty,  for 
regulating  the  trade  in  spirits  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reciprocally 

73.  To  allow  the  exportation  of  woollen  or  bay 
yam  from  Irelana  by  licence  obtuned  there* 

74.  To  extend  several  acts  for  allowing  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  certaia 
eoods  and  merchandise  to  Porta  Maria  in 
we  island  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  port  of 
Bridge  Town  in  the  island  of  Barbauoes. 

75.  To  abolish  the  punishment  of  public 
whipping  on  female  offenders. 

76.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  54th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  to  regulate  the  payment 
of  drawback  on  paper  allowed  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Scotland. 

77.  For  extending  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  54th  of  his  present  miyesty,  for  regu- 
lating the  payment  of  army  prize  money; 
and  ror  authorising  the  commissioners  of 
Chelsea^hospital  to  suspend  the  pensions  of 
such  persons  as  shall  be  guilty  of  frauds  in 
respect  of  prize  money  or  pensions. 

78.  For  fixine  the  rates  of  subsistence  to  be 
paid  to  innkeepers  and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

79.  To  permit  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
certain  public  stocks  or  funds  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  certain  public  stocks  or  funds  in  Ire- 
land. 

80.  For  raising  the  sum  of  nine  millions,  by 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1817. 

81.  For  raising  the  sum  of  3,600,000/.  British 
currency,  by  treasury  bills,  in  Ireland,  for 
the  services  of  the  year  1817. 

88.  To  continue  an  act  passed  in  Ireland  in 
the  ISth  and  I4th  years  of  his  present  ma- 
jestv  respecting  certain  annuities,  so  long 
as  the  said  annuities  shall  be  payable. 

83.  To  amend  an  act  made  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  for  providing  for  the 
charge  of  certain  additions  to  tne  public 
debt  of  Ireland. 

84.  To  regulate  the  offices,  of  his  miyesty's 
exchequer  in  England  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively. 

85.  To  permit,  until  the  14th  of  November, 
1817,  the  importation  of  com  and  other 
articles  in  any  ship  and  from  any  country ; 
to  permit  such  articles  which  mav  have 
been  warehoused  for  exportation  onw  to  be 
entered  for  home  consumption :  and  for  in- 
demnifying all  persons  who  have  given 
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diieedoiM  for  the  importatioo  •f  com  and 
other  articles,  or  the  takine  the  same  out  of 
warehome  lired  of  dtityi  ana  who  ha;ire  acted 
m  obedienoe  thereto. 
'"StL  To  permit  the  importation  ^  foreig;n 
cambncks  and  lawns  mto  Ireland,  on  pay- 
Aient  of  the  iike  duties  as  are  chargeable  m 
Oraat  Britain. 

87.  Toamendtwoacts]ya88edinthe46thofhis 
present  ouyesty,  and  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  for  the  making  more  effectual 
provisiott  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

88b  To  permit  ftiUers  earth,  fiiHins  cfa^,  and 
tobacco  pipe  clay  to  be  carried  coastwise 
under  certain  restrietiene. 

89.  To  alk>w  the  importation  of  oranges  and 
lemons  from  the  Asores  and  the  Madeiras 
into  the  British  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

90.  For  the  prevention  of  persons  going  arm- 
ed by  night  for  the  destruction  of  game ; 
and  for  repealing  an  act,  made  in  the  last 
session  or  parliament^  relating  to  rognes 
and  vagabonds. 

91.  To  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to  settle 
the  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  ofthe  respective  counties  and  other 
divbions  of  Eneland  and  Wales, 

99.  To  regulate  uie  administration  of  oaths 
ia  certam  cases  to  officers  in  his  majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces. 

93.  To  regulate  the  costs  of  distresses  levied 
for  payment  of  small  rents. 

94.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  for  the  more  easy  assessing  of 
county  rates. 

95.  To  exempt  the  territories  within  the  limits 
ofthe  East  India  company's  charter  from 
certain  ofthe  navigation  laws. 

96.  For  suspending,  until  the  1st  of  August 
1830,  the  duties  on  coals  and  culm  remov- 
ed coastwise  within  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  granting  other  dulies  in  lieu 
thereof. 

97.  For  ratifying  articles  of  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  right  honourable  Henry 
Hall  viscount  Gage,  and  the  commissioners 
of  his  mi^festv's  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenues;  and  for  the  better  management 
and  improvement  of  the  land  revenues  of 
the  crown. 

98.  For  ratifying  the  purchase  of  the  impro- 
priate rectory  of  Saint  Mary-le>bone  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

99.  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  spiritual  persons  holding  of  farms: 
and  tor  enforcing  the  residence  oT  spiritual 
persons  on  their  bene6ces^  and  for  tne  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  stipendiaiy  curates 
m  England. 

100.  To  renew  the  powers  of  exonerating 
small  livings  and  charitable  institutions 
from  the  land  tax,  and  for  making  ftirther 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax. 

101.  To  continue  an  act,  intituled  ^an  zitX 
farther  to  extend  and  render  more  effectual 


otrtain  niovisions  o#  an  act  passed  in  the 
ISth  or  Geme  1st,  intituled  '  An  act  to 
*  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests  / 
and  of  an  act  passed  in  the  5th  of  Gewge 
Snd,  to  explain^  amend,  and  render  more 
effectual  tne  said  former  act;  and  of  two 
acts,  passed  in  the  19th  and  4Srd  of  his 
prasent  ms^festy,  extending  the  provisions 
ofthe  said  former  acts." 
lOS.  To  defray  the  charge  of  the  pay,  cloath- 
hig,  and  contingent  expenses  ofthe  disem- 
bodied militia  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  aad  for 
granting  allowances  in  certain  eases  to  sub- 
altern officers,  adjutants,  quarter-masters, 
surgeons  mates,  and  sergeant  majors  of  mi* 
litia,  until  the  95th  day  of  March  1818. 

103.  For  defraying  until  the  S5th  of  June 

1818,  the  charge  ofthe  pay  and  cloathing 
of  the  militia  of  Ireland ;  and  for  makin|g 
allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subaltern  of& 
cers  ofthe  said  militia  duriiu;  peace. 

104.  To  reduce  the  number  ofserjeants,  cor- 
porals, and  drummers  in  the  militia  of  Ire- 
land, whilst  disembodied. 

105.  ToencounM|ethee8tablishnientofbanks  ^ 
for  savings  in  Irelsend. 

106.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
asylums  for  the  lunatic  poor  in  Ireland. 

lOT.  To  provide  for  the  more  deliberate  in- 
vestieation  of  presentments  to  be  made  by 
eraod  juries  for  roads  and  public  works  in 
Ireland,  and  for  accounting  fbv  money 
raised  by  such  presentments. 

108.  For  the  regulation  of  levyine  toUa  at 
fairs,  markets,  and  ports  in  Ireland. 

109.  To  abolish  the  subsidy  and  alnageof  the 
old  and  new  draperies,  and  of  all  woollen 
manufactures,  in  Ireland ;  and  to  authorise 
the  payment  out  of  the  consolidated  fiind 
of  an  annual  sum  to  John  lord  de  Blaquicre^ 
during  the  continuance  of  his  interest  in 
the  omce  of  aloager. 

110.  To  make  further  reg^ulations  for  the  bet- 
ter collecting  and  securing  the  duties  upon 
spirits  distiltod  in  Ireland. 

111.  To  suspend,  until  the  10th  of  October 

18 19,  a  part  of  the  duties  on  sweets  or  made 
wines. 

119.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  95th  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  for  better  regulating  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  his  majesty^  navy,  as  far  as 
respects  the  mode  of  applications  for  certain 
services  in  the  victualling  department 

lis.  To  prevent  the  further  circulation  of 
dollars  and  tokens,  issued  by  the  eoveinor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  for 
the  convenience  ofthe  public. 

114.  To  continue,  until  the  1st  of  August 
1818,  two  acts  of  his  present  majesty, 
allowing  the  bringing  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders  to  London  and  Westminster. 

115.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
19th  of  George  1st,  and  an  act  of  the  99nd 
George  9nd,  against  payment  of  laboureie 
in  goods  or  by  truck,  and  to  secure  their 
payment  in  the  lawful  muney  of  this  realm. 
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to  labourers  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  made  of  steel,  or  of  steel  and 
iron  combined,  and  of  plated  articles,  or  of 
other  articles  of  cuUei^. 

116.  For  limiting[the  time  now  allowed  by 
law  for  production  of  the  certificate  of  due 
delivery  of  goods  removed  from  one  ware- 
housing port  in  Great  Britain  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation;  for  altering 
the  hours  lor  shipping  goods  in  the  port  of 
London ;  and  to  empower  officers  of  the 
customs  and  excise  to  permit  the  removal 
of  goods  firom  one  bonding  warehouse  to 
another  in  the  same  port 

117.  To  regulate  the  issuing  of  extents  in  aid. 

118.  For  authorizing  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators of  deceased  licensed  navy  agents 
to  receive  prize  money,  bounty  money,  and 
other  allowances  of  money  upon  orders 
given  to  such  deceased  agents. 

1 19.  To  exempt  British  and  Irish  stone  bot- 
tles, made  and  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
containing  Jiquid  blacking,  from  the  duties 
of  excise  on  stone  bottles  granted  by  an  act 
of  thb  session  of  parliament, 

150.  To  authorize  tne  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  to  make  extraordinary 
allowances,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  owners 
of  certain  ships  in  the  service  of  the  said 
company. 

151.  For  regulatine  pavments  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  uncler  the  heads  of  old  stores 
and  imprests. 

199.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  19th  of  George  1st,  and  an  act  of  the 
99nd  of  George  9nd,  against  payment  of 
labourers  in  gtxxis  or  bv  truck,  and  to  se- 
cure their  payment  in  tne  lawfiil  money  of 
this  realm,  to  labourers  employed  in  the 
collieries,  or  in  the  working  and  getting  of 
coal,  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland;  and  for  extending  the 
provisions  ofthe  said  acts  to  Scotlana  and 
Ireland. 

ISd.  For  imposing  a  duty  of  excise  on  the 
excess  of  spirits  made  mnn  com  in  £^£- 
land  above  the  proportion  of  nineteen  gsu- 
lons  of  spirits  m  eveiy  one  hundred  gal- 


kns  of  wash ;  and  for  further  securing  the 
'duties  on  wort  or  wash  made  for  distilling 
spirits  in  England ;  and  for  authorizing  the 
shipment  of  rum  for  stores  in  casks  con- 
taining sixty  gallons. 

124.  To  amend  an  act  made  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  for  authorizmg  the 

'  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  and  the  advance 
of  money  for  carrying  on  public  works  and 
fisheries,  and  emoloyment  of  the  poor. 

195.  To  autliorize  tne  driving  and  keeping  a 
hackney  coach  or  chariot  under  the  same 
licence. 

196.  To  repeal  an  act,  passed  in  the  54th  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  the  punbhment  of 
persons  destroying  stocking  or  lace  frames, 
and  articles  in  sucii  frames ;  and  to  make 
until  the  1st  of  August  1890,  other  provi- 
sions in  lieu  thereof. 

197.  To  settle  the  share  of  prize  money, 
droits  of  admiralty,  and  bounty  money 
payable  to  Greenwich  hospital,  and  for 
securing  to  the  said  hosoital  all  unclaimed 
shares  of  vessels  found  derelict,  and  of 
seizures  for  breach  of  revenue,  colonial, 
navigation,  and  slave  abolition  laws. 

198.  For  extending  the  exemptions  from  the 
duties  granted  by  certain  acts  of  the  43rd 
and  45th  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  in 
dwelling  houses  in  Scotland ;  and  (or  alter- 
ing  the  manner  of  claiming  and  ascertain- 
ing the  exemptions  to  be  granted. 

129.  For  vesting  in  his  majesty  a  certain  part 
of  the  open  commons  and  waste  lands 
within  the  manor  or  royalty  of  Rialton  and 
Hetraighc  alias  Reterth  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Columb  Major,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. 

ISO.  To  enoouraeethe  establishment  ofbanks 
for  savings  in  England. 

131.  For  the  better  regulation  of  polls,  and 
for  makioe  other  provisions  touching  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament 
for  places  in  Ireland. 

139.  For  applying  certain  monies  therein 
mentioned  for  the  service  of  the  year  1817,. 
and  for  further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parliament 
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975,  1044. 
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libel  Law,  531. 
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Poor  Laws,  S97, 1365. 
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869. 

Roman  Catholic  Question,  af^,  443, 600, 858. 

Saving  Banks  Bill,  1878. 

Secret  Committee  appointed,  860. 
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445,531. 
Slave  Trade,  1366. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  approved 

by  the  Prince  Regent,  856. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  Speech 

to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  presenting  the 

Appropriation  Bill,  1446.         v 
State  Prisoners ;  Right  of  Magistrates  to  visit, 

869. 

Tomkins's  Picture  Lottery  Bill,  956. 
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Academical  Society,  17,  8S. 
Abolition  of  Sinecures,  198, 689. 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Wales,  97. 
Ale-houses  licences  Bill,  910, 1998. 
Alien  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  95S. 
Army  Estimates,  516^  537. 

Bank  Stock ;  Alien  Proprietors  of,  959. 
Bankrupt  Laws,  819. 
Breach  of  Privilege,  107,  943, 889. 
Budget,  the,  1098. 

Canning,  Mr.;  his  embassy  to  Lisbon,  160. 
Chimney  Sweepers,  889, 1165. 


Civil  and  Military  Offices  Continuance  Bill, 

3,  596. 
Civil  Services  Compensation  Bill,  691,  933. 
Clergy  Residence  Bill,  88,  683. 
Colchester,  Lord,  884, 890,  909,  916. 
Contempt  of  Court ;  Imprisonment  for,  158. 
Convict  Department  at  Cork,  893. 
Copy  Right  Bill,  1063. 
Cotton  Yam ;  Exportation  of,  935. 

Denmark;  Confiscation  of  property  in,  1144. 
Droits  of  Admiralty,  1968. 

Education  of  the  Poor,  899, 1304. 
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Election  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  1144. 
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Finances ;  State  of  the  Public,  1336. 
Flogging  in  the  Army,  272,  300,  574. 
Forfeited  Recognizances  in  Ireland,  533. 

Game  Preservation  Bill,  126,  921. 
Griffiths,  Thomas;  Petition  of,  535. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  576, 685,  938, 

1077,  1109,  1145,  1198,1208. 
Haslemere  Election,  945»  1040. 
Herries,  Mr. ;  bis  appointment,  273. 

Imprisonment  for  Contempt  of  Court,  158. 
Imprisonment,  Wrongous,  at  Glasgow,  237. 
Ireland,  State  of  1076. 
Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentments  Bill,  115,  562, 

969,  1268. 
Irish  Finances ;  State  of  the,  578. 
Irish  Insurrection  Act,  812,  835,  960, 
Irish  Window  and  Carriage  Tax,  823. 

Justices  in  Eyre  Abolition  Bill,  689. 

Lead  Mines  Bill,  92. 
Linen  Transit  Duties,  826. 
London  Tithes  Bill,  120. 
Lottery  Bill,  686. 

Manners,  Mr.  Gcsorge,  1320. 
Maynooth  College,  1306. 
Military  Flogging,  272,  300,  574, 

Newfoundland  Trade,  1023, 1293. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  704. 
Petitions  relating  to  Reform,  15,  21,  96,  701. 
Ponsonby ;  The  right  hon.  George,  1373. 
Poole,  Mr.;    Communications  between  the 
Home  Department  and,  813. 


Prince  Regent's   Message   respecting  Lord 

Colchester,  185. 
Prince  Regent's  Message  respecting  Seditious 

Meetiags,  897. 
Prisoners  in  the  Tower ;  Lbts  of  Witnesses 

served  on  the,  882. 
Punishment ;  Undue  Remission  of,  535. 
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1088. 
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Salt  Laws  Bill,  48. 

Saving  Banks  Bill,  680,  833. 

Seditious  Meetings;  Prince  Regent'a Message 
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Septennial  Act,  812,  1 187. 
Sinecures;  Abolition  of,  128,  689. 
Sidmouth,  Lord ;  his  Circular  Letter,  1158. 
Slave  Trade,  1321. 
Small  Debts ;  Recovery  of,  25. 
Speaker;  Resignation  of  the,  842. 
Speaker ;  Choice  of  a,  843. 
Spies  and  Informers,  1016, 1060.  . 
State  Prisoners ;  Right  of  Magistrates  to  visit, 

1025. 
Steam  Vessels,  271, 1302. 
State  of  the  Nation,  1377. 

Third  Secretary  of  State,  51. 
Thirlwall,  Rev.  Thomas,  107,  243. 
Tithe  Exemptions  Bill,  1070. 
Tithes  Leasing  Bill,  294. 
Transubstantiation,  1157. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill,  100, 1266. 

Wales ;  Administration  of  Justice  in,  97. 
Wool  Trade,  94.  . 
Wooler,  Mr.;  Petition  of,  1190. 
Wrongous  Imprisonment  at  Glasgow,  237. 
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